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Sinee they were written nearly twenty-four hundred years ago, Plato’s dialogues 
have found readers in every generation. Indeed, in the major eenters of Greek 
intelleetual eulture, beginning in the first and seeond eenturies of our era, Plato’s 
works gradually beeame the eentral texts for the study and praetiee of 
philosophy altogether: in later antiquity, a time when Greek philosophy was 
struggling to maintain itself against Ghristianity and other eastern ‘wisdoms’, 
Platonist philosophy was philosophy itself. Even after Ghristianity triumphed in 
the Roman Empire, Platonism eontinued as the dominant philosophy in the 
Greek-speaking eastern Mediterranean. As late as the fifteenth eentury, in the 
last years of the Byzantine empire, the example of George Gemistos Plethon 
shows how strong this traditional eoneentration on Plato eould be among 
philosophieally edueated Greeks.- When Plethon, the leading Byzantine seholar 
and philosopher of the time, aeeompanied the Byzantine Emperor to Eerrara and 
Elorenee in 1438-39 for the unsuccessful Gouneil of Union between the Gatholie 
and Orthodox ehurehes, he ereated a sensation among Italian humanists with his 
elevation of Plato as the first of philosophers—above the Eatin seholasties’ hero, 
Aristotle. Plato’s works had been unavailable for study in the Eatin west for 
elose to a millennium, except for an ineomplete Latin translation of Timaeus,- 
but from the fifteenth eentury onwards, through the revived knowledge of Greek 
and from translations into Latin and then into the major modern European 
languages, Plato’s dialogues resumed their eentral plaee in European eulture as a 
whole. They have held it without interruption ever sinee. 

In presenting this new edition of Plato’s dialogues in English translation, we 
hope to help readers of the twenty-first eentury earry this tradition forward. In 
this introduetion I explain our presentation of these works (Seetion I), diseuss 
questions eoneerning the ehronology of their eomposition (II), eomment on the 
dialogue form in whieh Plato wrote (III), offer some advice on how to approaeh 
the reading and study of his works (IV), and deseribe the prineiples on whieh the 
translations in the volume have been prepared (V). But first, a few basie facts 
about Plato’s life and eareer. 

Plato, a native Athenian, was born in 427 b.c. and died at the age of eighty-one 



in 347.- He belonged, on both his mother’s and father’s side, to old and 
distinguished aristoeratie families. At some point in his late teens or early 
twenties (we do not know when or under what eireumstanees), he began to 
frequent the eirele around Soerates, the Athenian philosopher who appears as the 
eentral eharaeter in so many of his dialogues and whose trial and death he was to 
present so eloquently in his Apology and his Phaedo. In the dozen years or so 
following Soerates’ death in 399, Plato, then nearly thirty years old, may have 
spent eonsiderable time away from Athens, for example, in Greek-inhabited 
southern Italy, where he seems to have met philosophers and seientists belonging 
to the indigenous “Pythagorean” philosophieal sehool, some of whose ideas 
were taken up in several of his own dialogues, most notably, perhaps, in the 
Phaedo. In about 388 he visited Syraeuse, in Sieily—the first of three visits to 
the eourt of the “tyrants” Dionysius I and II during his thirty-odd-year-long 
engagement in Syraeusan polities. This involvement is reported on at length in 
the Platonie Letters, ineluded in this edition. At some point, presumably in the 
’eighties, Plato opened a sehool of higher edueation in the saered grove of 
Aeademus, in the Attie eountryside near Athens, apparently offering formal 
instruetion in mathematieal, philosophieal, and politieal studies. He seems to 
have spent the rest of his life (except for the visits to Syraeuse) teaehing, 
researehing, and writing there. Under his leadership, the Aeademy beeame a 
major eenter of researeh and intelleetual exchange, gathering to itself 
philosophers and mathematieians from all over the Greek world. Among its 
members was Aristotle, who eame as a student in about 367 at the age of 
eighteen and remained there as teaeher, researeher, and writer himself, right up 
to the time of Plato’s death twenty years later. 


I. The ‘Ganon’ of Thrasyllus 

These Complete Works make available a single eolleetion of all the works that 
have eome down to us from antiquity under Plato’s name. We inelude all the 
texts published in the early first eentury a.d. in what beeame the definitive 
edition of Plato’s works, that by Thrasyllus, an astrologer and Platonist 
philosopher from the Greek eity of Alexandria, in Egypt.- Erom Thrasyllus’ 
edition derive all our medieval manuseripts of Plato—and so almost all our own 
knowledge of his texts. Apparently following earlier preeedent, Thrasyllus 
arranged the works of Plato (thirty-five dialogues, plus a set of thirteen 'Letters’ 


as a thirty-sixth entry) in nine hetralogies’—groups of four works eaeh— 
reminiseent of the aneient tragedies, whieh were presented in trilogies (sueh as 
the well-known Oresteia of Aesehylus) followed by a fourth, so-ealled satyr 
play, preserying a link to the origins of tragedy in rituals honoring the god 
Dionysus. In addition to these, he ineluded in an appendix a group of 'spurious’ 
works, presumably ones that had been eireulating under Plato’s name, but that he 
judged were later aeeretions. We follow Thrasyllus in our own presentation: first 
the nine tetralogies, then the remaining works that he designated as spurious.- 
With one exception, earlier translations into English of Plato’s eolleeted works 
have aetually been only seleetions from this traditional material:- usually they 
have omitted all the Thrasyllan 'spurious’ works, plus a eertain number of others 
that were ineluded in his tetralogies, sinee the editors of the eolleetions judged 
them not in fact Plato’s work. In their widely used eolleetion,- Edith Hamilton 
and Huntington Gairns inelude none of the 'spuria’ and only twenty-nine of the 
thirty-six other works.- Erom Thrasyllus’ tetralogies they omit Aleibiades, 
Seeond Aleibiades, Hipparehus, Rival Lovers, Theages, eiitophon, and Minos. 
Even if these dialogues are not by Plato himself (and at least eiitophon and 
Aleibiades eould very well be), they are all valuable works, easting interesting 
light on Soerates and the Soeratie legaey. They also deserve attention as 
important doeuments in the history of Platonism: it is worthy of note that 
teaehers of Platonist philosophy in later antiquity standardly organized their 
instruetion through leetures on ten 'major’ dialogues, beginning with A/c/bzades 
—omitted by Hamilton and Gairns, presumably as not by Plato. The dialogues 
classified by Thrasyllus as spurious also deserve attention, even though in their 
ease there are strong reasons for denying Plato’s authorship; and the Definitions 
are a valuable reeord of work being done in Plato’s Aeademy in his lifetime and 
the immediately following deeades.- (Eor further details see the respective 
introduetory notes to eaeh of the translations.) 

Espeeially given the often inevitably subjective eharaeter of judgments about 
authentieity, it is inappropriate to allow a modern editor’s judgment to determine 
what is ineluded in a comprehensive eolleetion of Plato’s work. The only viable 
poliey is the one followed here, to inelude the whole eorpus of materials handed 
down from antiquity. At the same time, it should be frankly emphasized that this 
eorpus—both the works it ineludes as genuine and the text itself of the works— 
derives from the judgment of one aneient seholar, Thrasyllus. His edition of 
Plato’s work, prepared nearly four hundred years after Plato’s death, was derived 
from no doubt differing texts of the dialogues (and Letters) in libraries and 


perhaps in private hands, not at all froni anything like a modern author’s 
'autograph’. No doubt also, both in its arrangement and in deeisions taken as to 
the genuineness of items and the text to be inseribed, it may have reflected the 
editor’s own understanding of Plato’s philosophy (perhaps a tendentious one) 
and his views on how it ought to be organized for teaehing purposes.— So, sinee 
the present editor has exercised his own judgment only to the extent of deeiding 
to follow the edition of Thrasyllus, we are thrown baek on Thrasyllus’ judgment 
in the works ineluded and in their order and arrangement. Sinee Thrasyllus 
ineluded all the genuine works of Plato that any surviving aneient author refers 
to, plus some disputed ones, we apparently have the good fortune to possess 
intaet all of Plato’s published writings. 

Thrasyllus’ order appears to be determined by no single eriterion but by 
several sometimes conflicting ones, though his arrangement may represent some 
more or less unified idea about the order in whieh the dialogues should be read 
and taught. For example, the first four works (Euthyphro, Apology, Grito, 
Phaedo) manifestly follow internal evidence establishing a ehronologieal order 
for the events related in them—the Tast Days of Soerates’. The conversation in 
Euthyphro is marked as taking plaee shortly before Soerates’ trial; his speeeh at 
his trial is then given in the Apology, while Grito presents a visit to Soerates in 
prison, three days before his execution, whieh is the eulminating event of the 
Phaedo. Somewhat similar internal linkages explain the groups Republie- 
Timaeus-Critias and Theaetetus-Sophist-Statesman (although the conversation in 
Theaetetus seems to present itself as taking plaee earlier on the same day as that 
of Euthyphro —a key to grouping that Thrasyllus quite reasonably opted to 
ignore). But topieal and other, more superficial eonneetions play a role as well. 
eiitophon is plaeed before Republie, and Minos before Laws to serve as brief 
introduetions to the eentral themes of these two major works, justice and 
legislation respectively, and the two Aleibiades dialogues are grouped together, 
as are the Greater and Lesser Hippias. Even the presumed order of eomposition 
seems responsible for the last tetralogy’s bringing the series to a eonelusion with 
Laws and its appendix Epinomis (followed by Letters): we have evidence that 
Laws was left unpublished at Plato’s death, presumably beeause he had not 
hnished working on it. 

Most readers will have little need to attend to sueh details of Thrasyllus’ 
arrangement, but one point is important. Except for Laws, as just noted, 
Thrasyllus’ tetralogies do not elaim to present the dialogues in any supposed 
order of their eomposition by Plato. Indeed, given the enormous bulk of Laws, 


different parts of it eould well have been written before or eontemporaneously 
with other dialogues—so Thrasyllus’ order need not indieate even there that 
Laws was the last work Plato eomposed. Thrasyllus’ laek of bias as regards the 
order of eomposition is one great advantage that aeerues to us in following his 
presentation of the dialogues. Previous editors (for example, both Hamilton and 
Gairns and Benjamin Jowett—) imposed their own view of the likely order of 
eomposition upon their arrangement of the dialogues. But judgments about the 
order of eomposition are often as subjective as judgments about Platonie 
authorship itself. In modern times, moreover, the ehronology of eomposition has 
been a perennial subject of seholarly debate, and sometimes violent 
disagreement, in eonneetion with efforts to establish the outline of Plato’s 
philosophieal 'development’, or the laek of any. We have solid seholarly 
arguments and a eonsensus about some aspeets of the ehronology of Plato’s 
writings (I return to this below), but this is mueh too slight a basis on whieh 
eonseientiously to fix even an approximate ordering of all the dialogues. 
Speaking generally, issues of ehronology should be left to readers to pursue or 
not, as they see fit, and it would be wrong to bias the presentation of Plato’s 
works in a translation intended for general use by imposing on it one’s own 
favorite ehronologieal hypotheses. Thrasyllus’ order does not do that, and it has 
the additional advantage of being for us the traditional one, eommon ground for 
all eontemporary interpreters.— Sueh interpretative biases as it may eontain do 
not eoneern any writer nowadays, so it ean reasonably be eonsidered a neutral 
basis on whieh to present these works to eontemporary readers. 


II. Ghronologieal vs. Thematie Groupings of the 

Platonie Dialogues 

In teaehing and writing about Plato, it is almost eustomary nowadays (in my 
view unfortunately so: see below) to divide the dialogues into groups on the 
basis of a presumed rough order of their eomposition: People eonstantly speak of 
Plato’s ‘early’, ‘middle’ (or ‘middle-period’), and ‘late’ dialogues—though there 
is no perfect unanimity as to the membership of the three groups, and finer 
distinetions are sometimes marked, of ‘early-middle’ dialogues or TransitionaT 
ones at either end of the intermediate group.— Although this terminology 
announees itself as marking ehronologieally distinet groups, it is in reality based 
only in small part on anything like hard facts about when Plato eomposed given 


dialogues. (For these facts, see the next paragraph.) For the most part, the 
terminology eneapsulates a eertain interpretative thesis about the evolving 
eharaeter of Plato’s authorship, linked to the development of his philosophieal 
thought. This authorship began, it is assumed, sometime after 399 b.c., the year 
of Soerates’ death, and eontinued until his own death some fifty years later. 
Aeeording to this thesis, Plato began as the author of dialogues setting forth his 
heaeher’ conversing mueh as we presume he typieally aetually did when 
diseussing his favorite philosophieal topies—morality, virtue, the best human life 
—with the young men who eongregated round him and other intelleetuals in 
Athens, where he spent his entire life. These, then, would eonstitute the 'early’ 
dialogues, sometimes also thematieally deseribed as the 'Soeratie’ dialogues; 
they are all relatively short works. Only gradually, on this view, did Plato grow 
into a fully independent philosopher, with new ideas and interests of his own, as 
outgrowths from and supplements to his 'Soeratie heritage’. In his writings 
presumed to postdate the founding of the Aeademy, we see new ideas and 
interests first and primarily in the introduetion of his eelebrated theory of 
Torms’—eternal, nonphysieal, quintessentially unitary entities, knowledge of 
whieh is attainable by abstraet and theoretieal thought, standing immutably in 
the nature of things as standards on whieh the physieal world and the world of 
moral relationships among human beings are themselves grounded. This happens 
in the 'middle’ dialogues: Symposium, Phaedo, and Republie, most notably— 
mueh longer and philosophieally more ehallenging works. The 'middle’ 
dialogues are usually eonstrued to inelude also Parmenides, with its eritieal 
reflections on the theory of Forms, and Theaetetus. Finally—still aeeording to 
this interpretative thesis—the 'late’ period eomprises a new series of 
investigations into logie, metaphysies, the philosophy of physies, and ethies and 
politieal theory, from whieh these Torms’ either are absent altogether or else at 
least the prineipal theoretieal work is aeeomplished without direet and simple 
appeal to their authoritative status. These inelude Timaeus, Sophist, Statesman, 
Philebus, and Laws. Along with these philosophieal developments, Plato’s 
manner of writing dialogues was evolving, too. In the 'middle’ dialogues, where 
Soerates eontinues to be the prineipal speaker, he is no longer limited to 
questioning and eommenting upon the views of his fellow diseussants, as in the 
Tarly’ dialogues, but branehes out into the development of elaborate, positive 
philosophieal theses of his own. In the 'late’ dialogues, however (with the 
understandable exception of Philebus —see the introduetory note to that work), 
Soerates eeases altogether to be an active partieipant in the diseussion. 



Moreover, the conversation takes on the eharaeter of a dogmatie exposition of 
doetrine by the main speaker to an audienee. One of these may play virtually the 
sole role of nodding assent from time to time or requesting further explanations, 
so as to register aeeeptanee and provide an easy means of noting and dividing— 
and highlighting the importanee of—the prineipal topies as they successively 
arise. 

Now, in its broad outlines, sueh a division of Plato’s works into three 
ehronologieal periods eould be eorreet—the interpretative thesis, or rather 
theses, on whieh it rests do have some plausibility, though they are obviously not 
eompelling. But in fact we have really only two bits of reliable, hard information 
about the ehronology of Plato’s writings. One of these I have already mentioned: 
Laws was left unpublished at Plato’s death. The other derives from the fact that 
Theaetetus seems to present itself as a memorial honoring its namesake, a 
famous mathematieian and longtime assoeiate of Plato’s in his Aeademy, who 
died an untimely death in 369 b.c.: that seems to date the dialogue to about 369- 
365 or so. Sinee internal evidence links Theaetetus to Sophist and Statesman as 
its two sueeessors, that would suggest (though of eourse it does not prove) that 
those three dialogues were written in that order, after about 367—therefore in the 
last two deeades of Plato’s life, his sixties and seventies. Useful as that 
information may be, it is obviously not sufficient basis for fixing any eomplete 
ehronologieal guide to the reading and teaehing of the dialogues. As for Laws, 
however, it began to be notieed already in the nineteenth eentury that its 
sentenees are characterized by the frequency and eonstaney of a number of 
stylistie features that it shares with only a few other dialogues: the four that I 
listed above as 9ate’— Timaeus, Sophist, Statesman, Philebus —plus Gritias. On 
the obviously not perfectly seeure assumption that, at least cumulatively, sueh 
stylistie affiliation, setting these works off strongly from all the others, must fix a 
ehronologieal grouping, exhaustive 'stylometrie’ investigations have led to a 
eonsensus in favor of adding these five works to Laws —independently known to 
be a late eomposition—as eonstituting Plato’s last period.— Thus one might 
elaim substantial hard evidence in favor at least of recognizing these six works 
(plus Epinomis, if it is by Plato) as eonstituting a separate, late group. But 
stylometry does not strongly support any partieular order among the six, nor ean 
it establish any partieular ordering of the remaining dialogues among themselves 
—though some do elaim that it establishes a seeond group of four dialogues as 
the latest of the nonlate group: Republie, Parmenides, Theaetetus, and Phaedrus 
in some undetermined order. So, even if we aeeept the somewhat inseeure 


assumption noted just above, no hard data support the eustomary division of the 
dialogues into ehronologieal groups, except with respeet to the last of the three 
—the 'late’ dialogues Timaeus, Critias, Sophist, Statesman, Philebus, and Laws. 
The classifications of 'early’ and 'middle-period’ dialogues rest squarely on the 
interpretative theses eoneerning the progress of Plato’s work, philosophieally 
and literarily, outlined above. As sueh, they are an unsuitable basis for bringing 
anyone to the reading of these works. To use them in that way is to announee in 
advance the results of a eertain interpretation of the dialogues and to canonize 
that interpretation under the guise of a presumably objective order of 
eomposition—when in fact no sueh order is objectively known. And it thereby 
risks prejudicing an unwary reader against the fresh, individual reading that 
these works demand. 

For these reasons, I urge readers not to undertake the study of Plato’s works 
holding in mind the eustomary ehronologieal groupings of 'early’, 'middle’, and 
date’ dialogues. It is safe to recognize only the group of six late dialogues. Even 
for these, it is better to relegate thoughts about ehronology to the seeondary 
position they deserve and to eoneentrate on the literary and philosophieal eontent 
of the works, taken on their own and in relation to the others. In some eases it 
may indeed seem desirable to begin with a preliminary idea about the plaee of a 
given dialogue in the series {Gorgias and Protagoras earlier than Republie, say, 
or Theaetetus before Sophist, or Symposium before Phaedo). Gertainly, a study 
of sueh sets of dialogues might lead one to argue that the philosophieal ideas 
they eontain show an evolution in some partieular direetion. But ehronologieal 
hypotheses must not preelude the independent interpretation and evaluation of 
the philosophieal arguments the dialogues eontain; so far as possible, the 
individual texts must be allowed to speak for themselves. However, in reading 
the dialogues, it may help to be aware from the outset of eertain thematie 
groupings among them. In our introduetory notes to the individual works, we 
inform readers about sueh links from the work in question to others and provide 
other information that may help in plaeing the work in the proper context within 
Plato’s writings and in the Athens of the fifth and fourth eenturies b.c. One very 
large group of dialogues ean usefully be identified here. These are what we may 
eall the Soeratie dialogues—provided that the term is understood to make no 
ehronologieal elaims, but rather simply to indieate eertain broad thematie 
affinities. In these works, not only is Soerates the prineipal speaker, but also the 
topies and manner of the conversation conform to what we have reason to think, 
both from Plato’s own representations in the Apology and from other 



eontemporary literary evidence, prineipaiiy that of the writer Xenophon,— was 
eharaeteristie of the historieai Soerates’ own phiiosophieai conversations. 
Ineiuded here are fully twenty of the thirty-six works in Thrasyllus’ tetralogies 
and (allowanee made for their post-Platonie authorship) all seven of the 
dialogues that he classified as spurious: from the tetralogies, Euthyphro, 

Apology, Grito, Aleibiades, Seeond Aleibiades, Hipparehus, Rival Lovers, 
Theages, Gharmides, Laehes, Lysis, Euthydemus, Protagoras, Gorgias, Greater 
and Lesser Hippias, lon, Menexenus, Glitophon, and Minos. 

One ean think of these works, in part, as presenting a portrait of Soerates— 
Soerates teaehing young men by ehallenging them to examine eritieally their 
own ideas, Soerates as moral exemplar and supreme philosophieal dialeetieian, 
Soerates seeking after moral knowledge, while always diselaiming the final 
possession of any, through subjecting his own and others’ ideas to searehing 
rational serutiny. But just as there is no reason to think that these dialogues are or 
derive in any way from reeords of aetual conversations of the historieal Soerates, 
so there is also no reason to suppose that in writing them— Plato intended simply 
to reeonstruet from memory aetual arguments, philosophieal distinetions, ete., 
that Soerates had used, or views that he had beeome persuaded of through his 
lifelong praetiee of philosophieal dialeetie. To be sure, one evident feature of 
these dialogues is that in them Soerates does philosophize in the way the 
historieal Soerates, aeeording to the rest of our evidence, did. He seeks the 
opinions of his interloeutors on moral, politieal, and soeial questions and 
subjects them to searehing eritieal examination. It is true that, in some of them, 
sueh as Gorgias, he also eomes forward with distinctive moral and politieal ideas 
of his own, to whieh he attempts to show his interloeutors, despite their overt 
denials, are logieally eommitted sinee these ideas follow from propositions that 
the other speakers have themselves granted. But, by eontrast with dialogues sueh 
as Phaedo and Republie, he does not engage here in elaborate positive 
philosophieal eonstruetion, putting forward ambitious philosophieal theses of his 
own and offering independent philosophieal argument and other eonsiderations 
in their favor. In partieular, Soerates says nothing about the theory of Porms. 

That is a sign that in these dialogues Plato intends not to depart, as he does 
elsewhere, from Soeratie methods of reasoning or from the topies to whieh 
Soerates devoted his attention, and no doubt he earries over into these portraits 
mueh of the substanee of Soerates’ own philosophizing, as Plato himself 
understood it. 

But Plato was not the only or even the first of Soerates’ eompanions to write 


Soeratie dialogues. Though, with the exception of Xenophon’s, no other sueh 
dialogues have survived eomplete, we know enough about the eontents of some 
of them to be sure that no convention of the genre forbade the author to write 
freely and from his own head about philosophieal and other matters that 
interested him. Indeed, quite to the eontrary, as we ean see from Xenophon’s 
dialogue Oeeonomieus, in whieh Soerates diseourses knowledgeably and at great 
length about estate management, a subject we have good reason to think he 
never knew or eared anything about—though Xenophon himself eertainly did. 

So we have good reason to expect that at least some of what Plato makes 
Soerates say in his Soeratie dialogues expresses new ideas developed in his own 
philosophieal reflections, not mere elaborations of historieally Soeratie thoughts. 
This is perhaps partieularly elearly the ease, though in different ways, in 
eharmides, Lysis, Euthydemus, and Gorgias, but it is an open possibility in them 
all, to be deeided in the light of a full interpretation of their eontents, in relation 
to that of other dialogues. It is worth saying again that classifying these along 
with the rest as Soeratie dialogues earries no implieation whatsoever of an early 
date of eomposition or an early stage of the author’s philosophieal development. 
As I am using the term, it is a thematie classification only. We know no reason to 
eonelude that Plato wrote dialogues of this genre during only one phase of his 
eareer as an author, whether early or late. Though it is reasonable to suppose that 
Plato’s earliest writings were in fact Soeratie dialogues, there is no reason to 
suppose that, just beeause a dialogue is a Soeratie one, it must have been written 
before all the dialogues of other types—except, of eourse, that if we were right 
to aeeept a speeial group of late dialogues, the Soeratie dialogues must predate 
all of these. The deeision about the relative ehronology of any of these 
dialogues, if one wishes to reaeh a deeision on that seeondary question at all, 
must be reaehed only after a careful and eomplete study of their philosophieal 
eontent, in eomparison with the eontents of Plato’s other works. 

There are eight dialogues other than the Soeratie and the late dialogues: 
Phaedo, Gratylus, Theaetetus, Parmenides, Symposium, Phaedrus, Meno, and 
Republie. It is not easy to identify a eommon theme unifying this whole group. 
As it happens, however, they eorrespond elosely to the putative classification of 
'middle-period’ dialogues. In these Soerates remains a prineipal speaker, 
although in Parmenides not Soerates but Parmenides sets and direets the 
philosophieal agenda. As noted above, these stand apart from the Soeratie 
dialogues in that here Soerates takes and argues direetly for ambitious, positive 
philosophieal positions of his own. However, those eonsiderations do not set 



them eleanly apart from the late dialogues as a whole, sinee Soerates is the main 
speaker again in Philebus, and he appears in the introduetory conversations of 
Timaeus and Gritias, more briefly in those of Sophist and Statesman, and those 
dialogues are just as philosophieally ambitious, even if in somewhat different 
ways. In all but two of the dialogues of this group {Theaetetus and Meno), the 
Platonie theory of Porms plays a prominent and erueial role: Indeed, it is these 
dialogues that establish and define the 'elassieal’ theory of Porms, as that has 
been understood by later generations of philosophers. Were it not for Theaetetus 
and Meno, one might be tempted to classify this group simply as the 'Glassieal 
Theory of Porms’ dialogues. On the other hand, Phaedrus, despite Soerates’ use 
of the elassieal theory in his seeond speeeh on erds, foreshadows the revised 
eoneeption of a Form as some sort of divided whole—no longer a simple unity 
—known about by the method of 'eolleetion and division’ that the late dialogues 
Sophist, Statesman, and Philebus set out and employ at length. And it seems that 
one important lesson Parmenides wishes to teaeh Soerates in the Parmenides 
also goes in the same direetion. Moreover, Theaetetus is marked by Plato as 
some sort of sueeessor to Parmenides and predeeessor of Sophist and Statesman. 
(See the introduetory notes to these dialogues.) Thus Phaedrus, Parmenides, and 
Theaetetus all have elear forward eonneetions to the late dialogues. 

For all these reasons, it would be a mistake to elaim any unifying single 
eommon theme for this group. At the most, one eould say that this group 
develops the positive philosophieal theories in ethies and polities and in 
metaphysies and theory of knowledge that we normally assoeiate with Plato, 
eentering on the elassieal theory of Forms, while ineluding several dialogues 
whieh point forward to the innovations worked out in the late group. 
Aeeordingly, no thematie name for the group seems available, and we must 
make do simply by referring to a 'seeond’ group of Plato’s dialogues, alongside 
the Soeratie works, both groups to be plaeed ehronologieally before the late 
dialogues. As before, this classification must be understood as having no 
ehronologieal implieations whatsoever of its own, as regards their relationship to 
the Soeratie dialogues. Any deeision as to relative dates of eomposition, either 
within the seeond group itself or with respeet to the various members of the 
Soeratie group, must be reaehed only after comparative study of the 
philosophieal eontents of the individual dialogues themselves. While one might 
reasonably suppose that, in general, the dialogues of the seeond group were 
written later than the Soeratie group, it is not safe to rule out some ehronologieal 
overlapping in eomposition. 



IIL Plato and the Dialogue Form 

Why did Plato write dialogues? What does it mean for the reader of his works 
that they take this form? Philosophers of earlier generations expounded their 
views and developed their arguments either in the meters of epie poetry 
(Xenophanes, Parmenides, Empedoeles, for example), or in short prose writings 
or eolleetions of remarks (Anaximander, Heraelitus, Anaxagoras, Philolaus, 
Demoeritus), or in rhetorieal display pieees (the Sophists Gorgias, Protagoras, 
and Prodieus). Soerates himself, of eourse, was not a writer at all but engaged in 
philosophy only orally, in face-to-face question-and-answer diseussions. It is 
elear that the dialogue form for philosophieal writing began within the eirele of 
those for whom philosophy meant in the first instanee the sort of inquiry 
Soerates was engaged in. I mentioned above that Plato was not the first or only 
Soeratie to write philosophieal dialogues, but he eertainly elaborated and 
expanded the genre far beyond what anyone else ever attempted. He not only 
wrote Soeratie dialogues, as we have seen, but he developed the genre also to the 
point where, eventually, Soerates dropped out of the east of eharaeters altogether 
—in the magnum opus of his old age, the Laws. Plato’s younger assoeiate 
Aristotle also wrote dialogues (all of whieh have perished), as well as the 
leetures and treatises that we know him for, but, significantly, they seem not to 
have had Soerates among their eharaeters:— Soerates had been dead for fifteen 
years at Aristotle’s birth, and he eould not have had the personal attaehment to 
him as a philosophieal model that Plato and the others in the first generation of 
dialogue writers obviously did.— But, as already with Aristotle, the medium of 
ehoiee for later philosophers—Theophrastus and other Peripateties, Epieurus and 
his followers, the Stoie philosophers, Sextus Empirieus, late Platonists—was the 
prose diseourse or treatise (sometimes a eommentary on a work of Plato’s or 
Aristotle’s or some other ‘aneient’ philosopher).— There, the author spoke 
direetly to his readers in his own voice. The elose assoeiation of the dialogue 
form with the Soeratie eoneeption of philosophy as face-to-face diseussion is 
bome out in the prineipal exception to this rule, the Latin philosophieal works of 
Gieero (first eentury b.c.): the plurality of voices and the author’s eapaeity to 
stand baek from and question what these voices say made the dialogue format 
suit perfectly a nondogmatie or ‘skeptieaT Platonist like Gieero. (On ‘skeptieaT 
Platonism, see further below.) 

It was eharaeteristie of philosophy before Soerates and Plato that philosophers 
usually put themselves forward as possessors of speeial insight and wisdom: they 


had the truth, and eveiyone else should just listen to them and learn. Thus 
Parmenides’ poem tells how he was brought in a ehariot to a goddess at the 
borders of night and day—the very eenter of the truth—and then sets out that 
truth and the arguments on whieh it rests, while also revealing the errors of 
everyone else’s ways. Similarly Heraelitus, in his prose book, elaims to have 
discovered in one big thought—essentially, the unity of opposites—the key to all 
reality, and he excoriates other thinkers—several by name—as having missed it 
by wasting their time learning up all sorts of areane details. These philosophers 
hoped and expected to win fame for themselves personally, as the authors 
(among humans) of their own Truth’. The genres in whieh they wrote suited this 
intelleetual stanee and these authorial ambitions perfectly: they eould speak 
direetly to their readers, as the authors of the poetry or prose in whieh they were 
handing down the truth. 

Soerates was a totally new kind of Greek philosopher. He denied that he had 
discovered some new wisdom, indeed that he possessed any wisdom at all, and 
he refused to hand anything down to anyone as his personal Truth’, his elaim to 
fame. All that he knew, humbly, was how to reason and reflect, how to improve 
himself and (if they would follow him in behaving the same way) help others to 
improve themselves, by doing his best to make his own moral, praetieal 
opinions, and his life itself, rest on appropriately tested and examined reasons— 
not on soeial authority or the say-so of esteemed poets (or philosophers) or 
eustom or any other kind of intelleetual laziness. At the same time, he made this 
self-improvement and the seareh for truth in whieh it eonsisted a eommon, joint 
effort, undertaken in diseussion together with similarly eommitted other persons 
—even if it sometimes took on a rather combative aspeet. The truth, if achieved, 
would be a truth attained by and for all who would take the trouble to think 
through on their own the steps leading to it: it eould never be a personal 
Tevelation’ for whieh any individual eould elaim speeial eredit. 

In writing Soeratie dialogues and, eventually, dialogues of other types, Plato 
was following Soerates in rejecting the earlier idea of the philosopher as wise 
man who hands down the truth to other mortals for their grateful aeeeptanee and 
resulting fame for himself. It is important to realize that whatever is stated in his 
works is stated by one or another of his eharaeters, not direetly by Plato the 
author; in his writings he is not presenting his Truth’ and himself as its 
possessor, and he is not seeking glory for having it. If there is new wisdom and 
ultimate truth in his works, this is not served up on a plate. Plato does not 
formulate his own speeial Truth’ for his readers, for them to learn and aeeept. 



You must work hard even to find out what the author of a Platonie dialogue is 
saying to the reader—it is in the writing as a whole that the author speaks, not in 
the words of any single speaker—and the dialogue form demands that you think 
for yourself in deeiding what, if anything, in it or suggested by it is really the 
truth. So you have to read and think about what eaeh speaker says to the others 
(and also, sometimes, what he does not say), notiee what may need further 
defense than is aetually given it, and attend to the author’s manner in presenting 
eaeh eharaeter, and the separate speeehes, for indieations of points on whieh the 
author thinks some further thought is required. And, beyond that, you must think 
for yourself, reasoning on the basis of the text, to see whether or not there really 
are adequate grounds in support of what it may appear to you the text as a whole 
is saying. In all this, Plato is being faithful to Soerates’ example: the truth must 
be arrived at by eaeh of us for ourselves, in a cooperative seareh, and Plato is 
only inviting others to do their own intelleetual work, in eooperation with him, 
in thinking through the issues that he is addressing. 

One might attend here to what Plato has Soerates say at the end of Phaedrus 
about written diseourses. Soerates is speaking in the first instanee of speeehes 
written for oral delivery, but he applies his remarks to all writing on politieal or 
other serious philosophieal subjects. Aetual knowledge of the truth on any of 
these matters requires a eonstant eapaeity to express and re-express it in relation 
to varying eireumstanees and needs and in response to new questions or 
ehallenges that may arise. Knowledge is a limitless ability to interpret and 
reinterpret itself—it eannot be set down exhaustively in any single set of 
formulas, for universal, once-for-all use. Aeeordingly, no book ean aetually 
embody the knowledge of anything of philosophieal importanee; only a mind 
ean do that, sinee only a mind ean have this eapaeity to interpret and reinterpret 
its own understandings. Abook must keep on saying the same words to whoever 
pieks it up. Most books—perhaps those of Parmenides and some other early 
philosophers among them—attempt the impossible task of telling the reader the 
truth, with the vain idea that, through putting their words into their heads, they 
will eome to possess knowledge of it.— Plato’s dialogues are writings—books— 
too; like all books, onee written, their words are fixed for all time and all readers. 
But beeause they demand that the reader interpret and reinterpret the meaning of 
what is said, going ever deeper in their own questioning and their own 
understanding both of the writings themselves and of the truth about the subjects 
addressed in them, these writings speak in a unique new way to the reader. It 
may remain true that only a mind, and no book, ean eontain the knowledge of 


anything important. But a Platonie dialogue makes a unique elaim to do what a 
book ean do to engage a person effectively in the right sort of seareh for truth. 


IV. Reading Plato 

Despite this inherent open-endedness and the fact that Plato speaks only through 
the writing as a whole, all Plato’s dialogues do have a prineipal speaker, one who 
establishes the topie of diseussion and presides over it. In the Soeratie works and 
the seeond group of dialogues, with the exception of Parmenides, this is 
Soerates. In the late dialogues, except Philebus, where Soerates reappears to 
diseuss the nature of the human good, it is the anonymous visitor from Elea, in 
Sophist and Statesman, or the equally anonymous Athenian of Laws and 
Epinomis, or else Timaeus or Gritias, in the dialogues named after them. In eaeh 
dialogue Plato focuses the reader’s attention on what the prineipal speaker says. 
Indeed, in the late dialogues, though again Philebus is something of an 
exception, the other speakers put up so little opposition and their eomments 
introduee into the proeeedings so little of the sort of fertile nuanee that one finds 
in the other dialogues, that for long stretehes there is little else that eould elaim 
the reader’s attention at all. In fact, the substanee of Timaeus and Critias is 
eontained in uninterrupted diseourses that the main speaker delivers to the others 
present, with no indieation even at the end of how they received it: there is no 
return to the conversational context in whieh it was originally introdueed. Can 
one not take these prineipal speakers as Plato’s mouthpieees, handing straight 
out as their own opinions what Plato himself believed at the time he wrote and 
what he wished his readers to understand as sueh—both as the truth and as what 
Plato thought was the truth? 

If what I have said about the dialogue form and Plato’s eommitment to it— 
right to the end of his writer’s eareer—is eorreet, the striet answer to this 
question must be in the negative, in all eases. However mueh his prineipal 
speakers really do, in some way, speak on his behalf, he must also, in some way, 
be holding baek from arguing and asserting personally the things that he has any 
of them say. What, then, are we to make of Plato’s relation to what they do say? 
Eaeh dialogue has to be read individually, but the three different groups—the 
Soeratie dialogues, the seeond group, and the late dialogues—plainly do plaee 
the author in different sorts of relationship to his main speaker. Without going 
into the individual differences, here is some general orientation on the author’s 



relationships to the ieading speakers in eaeh of the three groups. 

Pirst, there is a matter of iiterary form that appiies to aii the diaiogues. As I 
have emphasized, Piato never speaks in his own author’s voice but puts aii his 
words into a partieuiar speaker’s mouth. This means that, aithough everything 
any speaker says is Piato’s ereation, he aiso stands before it aii as the reader 
does: he puts before us, the readers, and before himseif as weii, ideas, 
arguments, theories, eiaims, ete. for aii of us to examine eareMiy, refiect on, 
foiiow out the impiieations of—in sum, to use as a springboard for our own 
further phiiosophieai thought. Authors writing in their own voices ean, of eourse, 
do the same: they do not aiways have to be straightforwardiy advocating the 
positions they deveiop and argue for, though that is what Greek authors usuaiiy 
did, and with passionate seif-promotion. But they must take speeiai steps to 
make the reader aware that that is what they are doing, for exampie by saying it 
in so many words. In his dialogues, Plato adopts that stanee automatieally.— 
However mueh he may himself believe everything that, say, the Athenian visitor 
puts forward in Laws X about the existence of the gods and the importanee for 
human Iife of aeeepting their providentiaI relationship to us and the physieal 
world, he stands to it, even though he is its author, as his readers also stand. To 
finally understand all this as the truth requires further work—one must sift and 
develop and elevate the thoughts expressed there into the kind of self-sufficient, 
self-interpreting total grasp that I referred to above in drawing on what Phaedrus 
says about writing. Gertainly, we should not think that Plato had already attained 
that Elysian eondition and was writing from its perspective through the 
Athenian’s mouth. Mueh less should we think that he was pretending to himself 
or to his readers that he had attained it. That would be a malieious and 
unprineipled abuse of the very dialogue form that Plato was so obviously 
determined to uphold. So even in the late dialogues, where, as noted, there is 
often little else before us but the arguments of the prineipal speaker, Plato stands 
baek—everything needs further thought; what we have before us is partial and 
provisional at best, however decisive it might be about partieular points under 
diseussion. 

In the dialogues of the seeond group, the role of the interloeutors is mueh 
more substantial, and the main speaker himself, usually Soerates, expresses more 
reservations, more eaution and tentativeness, about what he is putting forward. 
Aeeordingly, even though readers always and understandably speak of the 
theories adumbrated by Soerates here as Tlato’s theories’, one ought not to 
speak of them so without some eompunetion—the writing itself, and also Plato 


the author, present these always in a spirit of open-ended exploration, and 
sometimes there are contextual elues indieating that Soerates exaggerates or goes 
beyond what the argument truly justifies, and so on. Pinally, in the Soeratie 
dialogues, all these eautionary points hold good, and others too. To the extent 
that Plato is providing a portrait of his friend Soerates, it is only eommon sense 
not to assume that Plato aeeepts as valid everything philosophieal that he makes 
Soerates say. Even beyond that, and however mueh one knows Plato admired 
Soerates and, indeed, regarded him as the very model of how a philosopher 
should live, one should remain open to the possibility that a Soeratie dialogue, 
when read fully and properly, may aetually indieate some eritieisms and point to 
some shorteomings of positions or methods of argument that it attributes to 
Soerates. Here one might espeeially mention Gorgias and Protagoras as 
dialogues that may demand interpretation along those lines, but the same applies 
in prineiple to all the Soeratie dialogues. 

Reading a Platonie dialogue in the spirit in whieh it was written is therefore a 
dauntingly complex task. It is in the entire writing that the author speaks to us, 
not in the remarks made by the individual speakers. To find out what the writing 
itself is saying—equivalently, what Plato is saying as its author —one must work 
eonstantly to question everything that any speaker says, to ask what reasons he 
may have or what reasons might be provided to support it and what might tend 
to speak against it; one must never simply take, as if on Plato’s authority, a elaim 
made by any speaker as one that, from the perspective of the dialogue as a 
whole, eonstitutes an established philosophieal truth—eertainly not in the form 
in whieh it is stated and not without qualification, expansion, taking into aeeount 
wider perspectives, and so on. Espeeially in the Soeratie dialogues and those of 
the seeond group, one must be alert to contextual indieators of all sorts—the 
partieular way in whieh an interloeutor agrees to or dissents from something, the 
more or less explicit characterization provided and other indieators about the 
personal qualities and eommitments of the speakers, as well as hesitations and 
reservations and qualifications expressed by one or another of them. 

Those, then, are my own suggestions about the significance of the dialogue 
form in Plato’s writings. The dialogues have not always been read in the way I 
have suggested, and not all seholars today share this approaeh to them: many 
would not hesitate simply to identify the positions and arguments stated or 
suggested by Soerates, or whoever the prineipal speaker is in any given dialogue, 
as those of the author at the time of eomposition. Already in antiquity Aristotle 
usually treats them in that 'dogmatie’ way, except for the Soeratie dialogues. 



whieh he seems to have taken as depieting (equally 'dogmatieally’) the historieal 
Soerates’ philosophy. However, in Plato’s own Aeademy, beginning only a 
eouple of generations after Aristotle’s death, the dialogues were read differently. 
They were taken to express a skeptieal philosophy, one that raises questions 
about everything, examining the reasons pro and eon on eaeh issue, but always 
holds baek from asserting anything as definitely established, as known to be the 
ease. This reading works best, of eourse, for the Soeratie dialogues, in whieh 
Soerates makes mueh of the fact that he does not aetually know anything himself 
and ean only examine and criticize the well-groundedness of other people’s 
opinions who think that they do. But Areesilaus (third eentury b.c.), one of 
Plato’s sueeessors as head of the Aeademy, who first adopted sueh a skeptieal 
mode of philosophizing and defended it as genuinely Platonie, is reported to 
have owned a eomplete set of Plato’s writings—apparently that was an unusual 
thing in those days—so apparently he studied them all. And indeed, even the last 
of Plato’s works ean sustain the skeptieal reading if one takes aeeount of the fact 
that, formally at least, as I have emphasized myself, Plato never speaks in his 
own person when any of his eharaeters does: even a main eharaeter like the 
Athenian in Laws or the visitor from Elea, who does not hesitate to speak 
dogmatieally himself, as if he had full possession of the truth on the matters he 
diseourses upon, ean still be read as putting something forward that Plato the 
author is presenting merely for examination and eritieism. This 'skeptieaT 
Platonism held the field in the Aeademy for the best part of two eenturies, until 
Antioehus of Asealon early in the first eentury b.c. refused any longer to aeeept 
the skeptieal interpretation of Plato’s own dialogues. 

After Antioehus, Plato was interpreted again, in the way Aristotle and his 
eontemporaries had understood him, as a systematie philosopher with a whole 
system of doetrine, both about human life and about metaphysieal and scientific 
prineiples for interpreting and relating to one another all the facts of experience. 
This system eould be found expounded and argued for espeeially in the 
dialogues of the seeond and the late groups—one just had to take eaeh dialogue’s 
main eharaeter as Plato’s mouthpieee. In Roman imperial times, this dogmatie 
interpretation was expanded and eonsolidated, as Platonist philosophers eame to 
regard Plato’s writings as the repository of the ultimate and permanent highest 
truths about the universe—the equivalent for rationalist pagans of the Jews’ 
Books of Moses or the Ghristians’ Gospels. For them, Plato himself had gained a 
eomplete and totally adequate insight into the nature and strueture of the world 
and of the divine prineiples upon whieh it is organized. All that anyone need do 



is to read the dialogues eorreetly in order to discover the truth about every 
important question of philosophy. It is as if, for Plotinus and the other Platonists 
of late antiquity (the ones we usually refer to as 'Neoplatonists’), Plato was 
speaking to us in his writings in the same way that Parmenides or Heraelitus had 
done, as possessor of his own hruth’—the real truth—handing that down to 
other mortals in his own somewhat eryptie way, in dialogues. It is quite an irony 
that, in treating Plato thus as a superwise authority on all philosophieal subjects, 
himself in direet intelleetual toueh with the highest and most divine prineiples on 
whieh the universe depends, these late Platonists set Plato upon the pedestal of 
wisdom, traditional among earlier philosophers, the very pedestal that, if I am 
right, his own eommitment to the dialogue form for his writings was intended to 
renounee. 

My suggested approaeh to the reading of Plato pays full respeet to this 
renuneiation. But—with the reservations already noted about Plato’s openness 
and experimental spirit—it also aeeepts the overwheIming impression, not just 
of Antioehus, but of every modern reader of at least many of his dialogues, that 
Platonism nonetheless eonstitutes a systematie body of 'philosophieal 
doetrine’—about the soul and its immortality; the nature of human happiness 
and its dependenee on the perfection of mind and eharaeter that eomes through 
the virtues of wisdom, justice, temperanee, and eourage; the eternal and 
unaltering Porms whose natures strueture our physieal world and the world of 
deeent human relations within it; the nature of Iove and the subservience of Iove 
in its genuine form to a vision of that eternal realm. These and many other 
substantive philosophieal ideas to be expIored in Plato’s dialogues are his 
permanent eontribution to our Western philosophieal eulture. But we would fail 
to heed his own warnings if we did not expIore these in a spirit of open-ended 
inquiry, seeking to expand and deepen our own understandings as we interrogate 
his texts, and ourseIves through them. 


V. The Translations 

Haekett Publishing Gompany began bringing out the works of Plato in modern, 
readable English translations in 1974, with G.M.A. Grube’s Republie. By 1980 I 
was advising first William Haekett and then lames HuIIett, his sueeessor, in the 
eommissioning of, and providing editorial oversight over, the new translations 
that the eompany published during the next deeade and a half, looking toward an 



eventual Gomplete Works. In 1991 D. S. Hutehinson joined the project. In 
eompleting the proeess we now add to the twenty dialogues already published 
twenty new works eommissioned speeially for this volume, taking over five 
additional translations from other sourees (two of them extensively revised by 
the translators for publieation here). 

In overseeing the preparation of the translations, I have had eonstantly in mind 
two prineipal objectives, not often eombined, that I was convinced eould be 
achieved simultaneously. Pirst, I wanted them to be as eorreet as was humanly 
possible. Taking Plato’s to be first and foremost works of philosophy, for me that 
meant not just that the meaning of the Greek sentenees should be eorreetly 
grasped and rendered, with any significant, genuine alternative renderings 
indieated, but, equally important, that everything establishing the flow and 
eonneetion of philosophieal ideas in the Greek be somehow preserved in the 
English. Yarianees and eontinuities in philosophieally significant terminology 
within a single work should so far as possible be preserved or otherwise 
indieated in the translation. Where logieal relationships are preeisely defined in 
the Greek, they have to be rendered equally preeisely in the English. And so on. 
Many older translations, smooth-reading though they sometimes are, fail 
signally in these erueial respeets. On the other hand, I saw no need, in the name 
of 'philosophieal aeeuraey’, to introduee indiseriminately neologisms and 
teehnieal language and to resort to other odd and unnatural terminology or turns 
of phrase or to torture normal English syntax and patterns of prose eomposition. 
Plato’s Greek is straightforward and elegant, most of the time, though in order to 
express novel and complex theoretieal ideas, it must sometimes strain the powers 
of ordinary language. 

The aim should be to find a way, while adhering to normal English word order 
and sentenee eonstruetion, to say as preeisely as possible, in ordinary English— 
where neeessary, ordinary philosophieal English—^just what an edueated 
eontemporary of Plato’s would have taken the Greek being translated to be 
saying. It is neither neeessary nor appropriate to produee 'English’ enerusted 
with esoterie code-formations that no one eould make good use of except by 
eonsulting the Greek text. Henee, we have to reject the ideal some reeent 
translators of Greek philosophy into English have held aloft, to produee a 
version as 'elose’ to the Greek text in syntax, word order, and terminology as 
were the medieval Latin Aristotle translations of William of Moerbeke. Eor one 
thing, Latin grammar and normal sentenee eonstruetion are vastly eloser to the 
Greek than our eontemporary English has any ehanee of being. And, in any ease. 



the seholastie study of Aristotle that Moerbeke’s translations were intended to 
faciiitate is nothing we shouid wish ourseives or our students to emuiate in 
reading Piato (or, for that matter, Aristotie, either). When we Engiish-speaking 
readers turn to Piato’s texts, we want to find a Piato who speaks in Engiish—our 
Engiish—and eommunieates to us as aeeurateiy as possibie aii the detaiis of his 
thought and artistry. I know that these transiations achieve this aim in varying 
degrees and no doubt none of them as fuiiy as one might reaiistieaiiy wish. But I 
hope they wiii be found a durabie basis on whieh both generai readers and 
students ean reiy in earrying forward into the new miiiennium the twenty-four- 
hundred-year tradition of reading and studying these eiassies of Western 
phiiosophy. 


John M. Gooper 
Juiy 1996 

1. ‘Plethon’ is a pseudonym George Gemistos adopted toward the end of his life—in Greek it has essentially 
the same meaning as ‘Gemistos’ itself does—apparently to mark, by its resemblanee to Plato’s own name, 
his authoritative sponsorship of Platonist doetrines. See George Gemistos Plethon: The Last ofthe Hellenes, 
by G. M. Woodhouse (Oxford: Glarendon Press, 1986); for the ehange of name, see pp. 186-88. 

2. Translations of Phaedo and Meno, made in Sieily, were also available from about 1160. 

3. Several ‘lives’ of Plato have survived from antiquity, of whieh the earliest, that by Diogenes Laertius 
(translated by R. D. Hieks, Gambridge, Mass.: Loeb Glassieal Library, 1925), dates perhaps from the third 
eentury A.D. 

4. For the sake of eompleteness, we also print translations of the short poems (‘Epigrams’) that have eome 
down to us from antiquity with Plato’s name attaehed. 

5. Sinee our manuseripts standardly present the thirty-srx ‘tetralogieal’ works in the order that aneient 
evidence indieates was Thrasyllus’, it is reasonable to think that their order for the spuria goes baek to 
Thrasyllus’ edition too. We present these in the order of our oldest manuseript that eontains them, the 
famous ninth- or tenth-eentury Paris manuseript of the eomplete works. (In some other manuseripts 
Axiochus is plaeed at the front of the list, instead of the baek.) 

6. The only previous eomparably eomplete translation (it does however omit one small work of disputed 
authorship, the Haleyon, ineluded here, and the Epigrams as well) is The Works ofPlato, edited by George 
Burges, in six volumes, for the Bohn Glassieal Library, London: G. Bell and Sons, 1861-70. This is a 
‘literal’ translation, not easy to read or otherwise use. 

7. The Golleeted Dialogues ofPlato ineluding the Letters, Bollingen Eoundation (Prineeton University 
Press, 1961). 

8. In its ten Plato volumes, the Loeb Glassieal Library (Gambridge: Harvard University Press, various dates) 
does inelude translations (with facing Greek text) of all thirty-six works in ThrasyUus’ tetralogies, but none 
of the ‘spuria’. 

9. In the table of eontents works whose Platonie authorship has plausibly been questioned in antiquity or 
modern times are marked, either as ones whieh no one reasonably thinks are by Plato or as ones as to whieh 
there is no eonsensus that they are by him. 

10. Eor a somewhat speculative, rather alarmist, view of the extent of Thrasyllus’ editorial work, see H. 
Tarrant, Thrasyllan Platonism (ithaea, N.Y.: Gornell University Press, 1993). 

11. The Dialogues ofPlato (London: Maemillan, Ist ed. 1871, 3rd 1892; 4th ed., revised, by D. J. Allan and 


H. E. Dale, Oxford: darendon Press, 1953, four vols.). Allan and Dale elaim explicitly that theirs is the 
approximate order of eomposition; lowett left his own order unexplained, but it is not very different from 
Allan and Dale’s. Of Thrasyllus’ thirty-six ‘genuine’ works lowett^ prints twenty-seven dialogues (no 
Letters); lowett^ adds a twenty-eighth (Seeond Aleibiades), plus one of ThrasyUus’ eight ‘spurious’ works 
(Eryxias), both translated by his seeretary Matthew Knight; lowett^ shrinks baek to twenty-eight (adding 
Greater Hippias, translated by Allan and Dale themselves, but omitting Seeond Aleibiades as nongenuine). 
The earliest comprehensive English translation, that of Thomas Taylor (except that E. Sydenham is eredited 
with the translation of nine dialogues) (London, 1804, five vols.) is organized on a fanciful ‘systematie’ 
basis, in whieh the dialogues judged by him to establish the ‘comprehensive’ Platonie views respectively in 
ethies and polities and in natural philosophy and metaphysies eome first, iollowed by the various more 
‘partial’ treatments of speeiUe guestions. The title page to eaeh of Taylor’s five volumes elaims to present 
‘[Plato’s] Pifty-five Dialogues and Twelve Epistles’, a surprising way of referring to the thirty-five 
Thrasyllan ‘genuine’ dialogues that the eolleetion aetually eontains (he omits the thirteenth Letter as 
obviously spurious): presumably he eounts eaeh book of Republie and Laws as a separate ‘dialogue’, in 
whieh ease the total is indeed fifty-five. 

12. Modern editions of Plato in Greek (for example, that of J. Burnet in the Oxford Glassieal Texts series of 
eiarendon Press, Oxford, 1900-1907, in five volumes: a revised edition is underway) regularly present the 
Thrasyllan eorpus in Thrasyllus’ order. 

13. Por one iniluential version of this division, see G. Ylastos, Soerates: Ironist and Moral Philosopher 
(ithaea, N.Y.: Gornell University Press, 1991), pp. 46-47. 

14. Por a survey of these investigations and reierenees to reeent and older stylometrie studies of Plato, see 
Gharles M. Young, ‘Plato and Gomputer Dating’ in Oxford Studies in Aneient Philosophy, XII, ed. G. G. W. 
Taylor (Oxford: Glarendon Press, 1994), pp. 227-50. 

15. Xenophon’s Soeratie writings inelude his own Apology, a Symposium, and four books of Memoirs of 
Soerates (often referred to by its Latin title, Memorabilia); these are translated by H. Tredenniek and R. 
Waterfield (Penguin Books, 1990), and are available in Greek and English in the Loeb Glassieal Library 
series (Gambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, various dates). 

16. That is, the ones he did write: there are reasonable doubts as to the Platonie origins of several of the 
dialogues ineluded in the tetralogies, and a few are generally held not to be his work. 

17. Aeeording to Gieero (Letters to Attieus XIII xrx 4), Aristotle appeared as the main speaker in his own 
dialogues. 

18. At least one other Aeademie of Aristotle’s generation, Plato’s nephew and sueeessor as head of the 
sehool, Speusippus, also wrote dialogues, along with philosophieal works of other genres. We know nothing 
substantial about them. 

19. Epieurus also seems to have written at least one dialogue, and there is evidence of dialogues written by 
some Peripateties. 

20. Letter VII (341c-d, 344c-e) speaks rather similarly about philosophieal writings, emphasizing the 
impossibility of writing down the eontent of any state of mind that might eonstitute true knowledge of 
philosophieal tmth. Letter II (314b-c) limits itself to a very different, mueh less interesting, eomplaint about 
sueh writing—and reeommends a remedy that aetually eontradiets the main idea here: it will inevitably fall 
into the wrong hands, so that any sensible philosopher will have his pupils eommit his oral teaehing to 
memory instead of writing down on paper the words to be memorized! In both Letters the author (whether 
Plato or someone impersonating him) gives these eonsiderations as Plato’s reasons for never having written 
a philosophieal treatise. 

21. 1 should emphasize that I am speaking here simply of Plato’s handling of the dialogue form. Another 
author (perhaps Berkeley in his Three Dialogues between Hylas and Philonous is one of these) might use 
the form simply for expository convenience, making it elear that he is using one of the speakers to present 
his own ideas and arguments and using the others as a means of eountering eertain sorts of resistanee to 
them. 


KDTTORTAT, NOTP.S 


Marginal references In order to facilitate eomparison between this edition and 
others, in Greek or in translation, we print in the margins of the translations the 
‘Stephanus numbers’ that are eommonly used in seholarly references to the 
works of Plato. In this ebook, the numbers are embedded in the text, enelosed in 
square braekets. These numbers and letters indieate the eorresponding page and 
seetion on that page of the relevant volume of the Greek text of Plato as edited 
(Paris, 1578) by the Preneh seholar Henri Estienne (in Latin, Stephanus). (These 
are omitted in the ease of Haleyon and Epigrams beeause Stephanus did not 
inelude those works in his edition.) 

Pootnotes It has been our intention to provide in footnotes all the basie 
information the general reader might need in order to follow the diseussion in 
the texts. This ineludes the identification of persons, plaees, events, ete., in 
Greek history and eulture, insofar as these are not explained sufficiently in the 
context where the references to them oeeur. We have also identified the sourees 
of all Plato’s quotations from other authors, so far as those are known; any that 
are not identified should be presumed to be from now unidentifiable authors or 
works. In general, we have not attempted to provide any guidanee or 
eommentary as regards issues of philosophieal interpretation, apart from that 
eontained in the introduetory notes to the individual works. But we have 
sometimes given alternative translations, where some point of philosophieal 
significance may be at issue and the Greek is ambiguous or otherwise subject to 
differing eonstruals. In all eases the editor bears ultimate responsibility for the 
footnotes to the translations: usually these ineorporate material that was in the 
footnotes in the original plaee of publieation or was provided by those 
responsible for translations here published for the first time, but the editor has 
deeided when a footnote is needed, and when not, and he has borne the 
responsibility of editing and otherwise preparing the footnotes as they appear 
here, ineluding providing most of the alternative translations himself. 
Responsibility for any errors or omissions in the footnotes rests with the editor. 

Greek text In general the Greek text translated is that of John Burnet, in 



Platonis Opera, Oxford Glassieal Texts, five voiumes (Oxford: Giarendon Press, 
1900-1907). Where the transiation of a given work is based on a different text 
from Burnet’s, this is reeorded in a note at the beginning of the work in question. 
For eaeh work, every effort has been made to register in footnotes aii variances 
in the transiation from the basie Greek text, Burnet’s or another. Sueh departures, 
as indieated in the notes, often seieet aiternative readings eontained in the 
manuseripts, or eise foiiow emendations proposed by other editors or in 
sehoiariy artieies: we do not reeord the detaiis, beyond saying that a given 
reading is found in “some manuseripts,” or eise that a given emendation “is 
aeeepted,” or the iike. Those who wish to know the detaiis may usuaiiy find 
them in the apparatus eritieus of a eritieai edition of the diaiogue in question. In 
a few plaees the translator has opted for a new conjectural treatment in the text 
translated; there we simply reeord the conjectured reading without further 
elaboration. 

Translations Many of the translations in this book have been published before, 
either by Haekett Publishing Gompany or by another publisher (details are given 
in the Aeknowledgments). In all eases the version appearing here reflects 
revisions, of varying quantity and significance, made by the translators on the 
advice of the editor. While no general effort has been made to ensure eonsisteney 
in the translation of reeurrent words or phrases aeross the vast extent of Plato’s 
works (that would intrude too greatly on the prerogatives and the individual 
judgment of the translators to whose seholarly expertise we are indebted for 
these Gompiete Works), we have adopted a poliey of keeping to a single spelling 
for eaeh of the proper nouns and adjectives that oeeur in the book. 

Editorial responsibilities As editor, John M. Gooper has had editorial 
oversight over the preparation for publieation of all the translations in this 
volume, as well as for the introduetions and notes. He is the author of all the 
introduetory notes except those noted just below, signing them J.M.C. In 
addition to advising the editor generally, D. S. Hutehinson’s speeial 
responsibilities as assoeiate editor eoneerned a set of fifteen works—the ones 
marked as spurious by the first-century-A.D. editor Thrasyllus, plus eight further 
dialogues whose Platonie authorship has been at least doubted in modern times: 
Definitions, On lustiee, On Yirtue, Demodoeus, Sisyphus, Eryxias, Axiochus, 
Haieyon, Aieibiades, Seeond Aieibiades, Hipparehus, Rivai Lovers, Theages, 
eiitophon, and Minos. He reeruited the translators (translating two of the works. 



Definitions and Aleibiades, himself) and worked elosely with them in the 
preparation and revision of their versions. He wrote the introduetory notes to 
these fifteen works, signing them D.S.H. 
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The editor would like to aeknowledge the assistanee of Sean Kelsey, who as 
researeh assistant read through all the translations at the penultimate stage, 
offering many excellent suggestions for improvement, identifying the sourees of 
Plato’s quotations, and indieating where footnotes were needed, as well as 
preparing the texts for submission to the publisher. For advice and help on the 
introduetion and introduetory notes he would like to thank Raehel Barney, 
ehristopher Bobonieh, Panos Dimas, D. S. Hutehinson, George Kateb, 
Alexander Nehamas, G.D.G. Reeve, J. B. Sehneewind, and David Sedley. 
Diseussion with 0yvind Rabbas was helpful in preparing the introduetory notes 
for the Soeratie dialogues, espeeially Laehes. Paul Woodruff gave good advice 
on the revision of the Epigrams translation. For Haekett Publishing Gompany 
Deborah Wilkes and Dan Kirklin gave steady, reliable, and invariably intelligent 
advice and assistanee on all aspeets of the produetion of the book. 

The assoeiate editor would like to thank Nieholas Denyer, Rudolf Kassel, and 
Garl Werner Miiller (whose book Die Kurzdialoge der Appendix Platoniea sheds 
invaluable light on the spurious works in the Platonie eorpus), as well as John 
Gooper, whose eritieal eye improved every introduetory note. 

The index was prepared by Paul Goppoek. The editors would also like to 
thank him for his work at earlier stages of the project in overseeing the 
preparation of the translations on behalf of the publisher. Thanks also go to 
Jonathan Beere for verifying typographieal errors and other eorreetions for the 
seeond printing, and to Adam Kissel for invaluable help in bringing some of 
these to the editors’ attention. Further eorreetions in the third printing were 
suggested by Raehel Barney, Alfonso Gomez-Lobo, Gharles Kahn, Henry R. 
Mendell, and Donald Morrison. The editors are grateful for these, as well as for 
the eontinued interest of the translators in the improvement of their earlier work. 

Many of the translations appearing (in revised form) in this book have 
previously been published separately by Haekett Publishing Gompany: 
Euthyphro, Apology, Grito, Phaedo, Theaetetus, Sophist, Parmenides, Philebus, 



Symposium, Phaedrus, Gharmides, Laehes, Lysis, Euthydemus, Protagoras, 
Gorgias, Meno, Greater Hippias, lon, and Republie. 

Published here for the first time are the transiations of Gratylus, Aleibiades, 
Seeond Aleibiades, Hipparehus, Rival Lovers, Theages, Lesser Hippias, 
Menexenus, Glitophon, Timaeus, Gritias, Minos, Epinomis, Definitions, On 
Tustiee, On Yirtue, Demodoeus, Sisyphus, Haleyon, and Eryxias. 

Transiations previousiy pubiished by other pubiishers are 

Statesman, transiated by C. J. Rowe, Warminster: 1995, reprinted by 
permission of Aris and Phiiiips Ltd., UK. The transiation that appears here 
is an extensive revision of the Aris & Phiiiips transiation. it is, however, the 
text that appears in the Haekett edition of Statesman. 

Laws, transiated by Trevor J. Saunders, reprinted here by permission of 
Penguin Books Ltd. Pirst pubiished in Great Britain by Penguin Books Ltd., 
1970. Reprinted with minor revisions, 1975. 

Letters, transiated by Gienn R. Morrow, from Piato, Epistles, 1962, Library 
of Liberai Arts, Bobbs-Merriii Co., ine. 

Axiochus, transiated by laekson P. Hershbeii, 1981, The Soeiety of Bibiieai 
Literature. Reprinted here by permission of laekson P. Hershbeii. 

Epigrams, reprinted as revised by John M. Gooper by permission of the 
pubiishers of the Loeb Giassieai Library from Elegy and lambus with the 
Anaereontea, Voi. ii, edited by J. M. Edmonds, Gambridge, Mass.: Harvard 
University Press, 1931. 

Over the twenty years and more that Haekett Pubiishing Gompany has been 
bringing out new transiations of Piato, ineiuding the work done on the 
transiations appearing here for the first time, many sehoiars have generousiy 
offered their advice as iine-by-iine readers and eonsuitants on the transiations-in- 
progress of individuai works—in some eases, a singie reader has worked on 
more than one sueh project. The pubiisher gratefuiiy aeknowiedges the 
invaiuabie assistanee of: 

Wiiiiam Arrowsmith 
Maieoim Brown 
Eve Browning Goie 
John M. Gooper 



Daniel Devereux 
Gynthia Preeland 
Marjorie Grene 
Riehard Hogan 
D. S. Hutehinson 
Mark Joyal 
Riehard Kraut 
M. M. MeGabe 
J.M.E. Moravcsik 
Alexander Nehamas 
Martha Nussbaum 
G.D.G. Reeve 
Jean Roberts 
T. M. Robinson 
Allan Silverman 
Simon Slings 
Nieholas R White 
Paul Woodruff 
Donald J. Zeyl 



KUTHYPHRn 


Translated by G.M.A. Grube. 


The seene is the agora or eentral marketplaee ofAthens, before the offices of the 
magistrate who registers and makes preliminary inguiries into eharges brought 
under the laws proteeting the eity from the gods ’ displeasure. There Soerates 
meets Euthyphro—Soerates is on his way in to answer the eharges of ‘impiety’ 
brought against him by three younger fellow eitiiens, on whieh he is going to be 
eondemned to death, as we learn in the Apology. Euthyphro hasjust deposed 
murder eharges against his own father for the death ofa servant. Murder was a 
religious offense, sinee it entailed ‘pollution’ whieh ifnot ritually purified was 
displeasing to the gods; but egually, a son ’s taking sueh aetion against his father 
might well itselfbe regarded as ‘impious’. Euthyphro professes to be aeting on 
esoterie knowledge about the gods and their wishes, and so about the general 
topie of ‘piety’. Soerates seizes the opportunity to aeguire from Euthyphro this 
knowledge of piety so that he ean rebut the aeeusations against himself 
However, like all his other interloeutors in Plato’s ‘Soeratie’ dialogues, 
Euthyphro eannot answer Soerates ’ guestions to Soerates ’ satisfaction, or 
ultimately to his own. So he eannot make it elear what piety is—though he 
eontinues to think that he does know it. Thus, predietably, Soerates ’ hopes are 
disappointed; just when he is ready to press further to help Euthyphro express 
his knowledge, ifindeed he does possess it, Euthyphro begs offon the excuse of 
business elsewhere. 

Though Soerates does not sueeeed in his guest, we readers learn a good deal 
about the sort ofthing Soerates is looking for in asking his guestion ‘What is 
piety?’and the other ‘What is ... ?’questions hepursues in other dialogues. He 
wants a single ‘model’or ‘standard’he ean look to in order to determine whieh 
aets and persons are pious, one that gives elear, unconflicting, and unambiguous 
answers. He wants something that ean provide sueh a standard all on its own — 
as one of Euthyphro’s proposals, that being pious is simply being loved by the 
gods, eannot do, sinee one needs to know first what the gods do love. Pious aets 
and people may indeed be loved by the gods, but that is a seeondary guality, not 
the ‘essenee’ of piety—it is not that whieh serves as the standard being sought. 

There seems no reason to doubt the eharaeter Soerates’ sineerity in probing 



Euthyphro’s statements so as to work out an adequate answer—he has in 
advance no answer ofhis own to test out or to advocate. But does the dialogue 
itself suggest to the attentive reader an answer ofits own? Euthyphro frustrates 
Soerates by his inability to develop adeguately his final suggestion, that piety is 
iustiee in relation to the gods, in serving and assisting them in some purpose or 
enterprise oftheir own. Soerates seems to find that an entieing idea. Does Plato 
mean to suggest that piety may be shown simply in doing one’s best to beeome as 
morally good as possible—something Soerates elaims in the Apology the gods 
want more than anything else? Ifso, ean piety remain an independent virtue at 
all, with its own separate standard for aetion ? These are among the guestions 
this dialogue leaves us to ponder. 

J.M.C. 


[2] Euthyphro: What’s new, Soerates, to make you leave your usual haunts in 
the Lyeeum and spend your time here by the king-arehon’s eourt? Surely you are 
not proseeuting anyone before the king-arehon as I am? 

SoGRATEs: The Athenians do not eall this a proseeution but an indietment, 
Euthyphro. 

[b] Euthyphro: What is this you say? Someone must have indieted you, for 
you are not going to tell me that you have indieted someone else. 

SoGRATEs: No indeed. 

Euthyphro: But someone else has indieted you? 

SoGRATEs: Quite so. 

Euthyphro: Who is he? 

SoGRATEs: I do not really know him myself, Euthyphro. He is apparently 
young and unknown. They eall him Meletus, I believe. He belongs to the 
Pitthean deme, if you know anyone from that deme ealled Meletus, with long 
hair, not mueh of a beard, and a rather aquiline nose. 

Euthyphro: I don’t know him, Soerates. What eharge does he bring against 
you? 

[e] SoGRATEs: What eharge? A not ignoble one I think, for it is no small thing 
for a young man to have knowledge of sueh an important subject. He says he 
knows how our young men are eorrupted and who eorrupts them. He is likely to 
be wise, and when he sees my ignoranee eorrupting [d] his eontemporaries, he 
proeeeds to aeeuse me to the eity as to their mother. I think he is the only one of 
our publie men to start out the right way, for it is right to eare first that the young 



should be as good as possible, just as a good farmer is likely to take eare of the 
young plants first, and of the [3] others later. So, too, Meletus first gets rid of us 
who eorrupt the young shoots, as he says, and then afterwards he will obviously 
take eare of the older ones and beeome a souree of great blessings for the eity, as 
seems likely to happen to one who started out this way. 

Euthyphro: I eould wish this were true, Soerates, but I fear the opposite may 
happen. He seems to me to start out by harming the very heart of the eity by 
attempting to wrong you. Tell me, what does he say you do to eorrupt the young? 

SoGRATEs: Strange things, to hear him tell it, for he says that I am a [b] maker 
of gods, and on the ground that I ereate new gods while not believing in the old 
gods, he has indieted me for their sake, as he puts it. 

Euthyphro: 1 understand, Soerates. This is beeause you say that the divine 
sign keeps eoming to you.- So he has written this indietment against you as one 
who makes innovations in religious matters, and he eomes to eourt to slander 
you, knowing that sueh things are easily misrepresented to the erowd. The same 
is true in my ease. Whenever 1 speak of divine [e] matters in the assembly and 
foretell the future, they laugh me down as if 1 were crazy; and yet 1 have foretold 
nothing that did not happen. Nevertheless, they envy all of us who do this. One 
need not worry about them, but meet them head-on. 

SoGRATEs: My dear Euthyphro, to be laughed at does not matter perhaps, for 
the Athenians do not mind anyone they think clever, as long as he does not teaeh 
his own wisdom, but if they think that he makes others to be like himself they 
get angry, whether through envy, as you say, or for [d] some other reason. 

Euthyphro: 1 have eertainly no desire to test their feelings towards me in this 
matter. 

SoGRATEs: Perhaps you seem to make yourself but rarely available, and not be 
willing to teaeh your own wisdom, but Tm afraid that my liking for people 
makes them think that 1 pour out to anybody anything 1 have to say, not only 
without eharging a fee but even glad to reward anyone who is willing to listen. lf 
then they were intending to laugh at me, as [e] you say they laugh at you, there 
would be nothing unpleasant in their spending their time in eourt laughing and 
jesting, but if they are going to be serious, the outeome is not elear except to you 
prophets. 

Euthyphro: Perhaps it will eome to nothing, Soerates, and you will fight your 
ease as you think best, as 1 think 1 will mine. 

SoGRATEs: What is your ease, Euthyphro? Are you the defendant or the 
proseeutor? 


Euthyphro: The proseeutor. 

SoGRATEs: Whom do you proseeute? 

Euthyphro: One whom I am thought crazy to proseeute. [ 4 ] 

SoGRATEs: Are you pursuing someone who will easily eseape you? 

Euthyphro: Ear from it, for he is quite old. 

SoGRATEs: Who is it? 

Euthyphro: My father. 

SoGRATEs: My dear sir! Your own father? 

Euthyphro: Gertainly. 

SoGRATEs: What is the eharge? What is the ease about? 

Euthyphro: Murder, Soerates. 

SoGRATEs: Good heavens! Gertainly, Euthyphro, most men would not [b] 
know how they eould do this and be right. It is not the part of anyone to do this, 
but of one who is far advanced in wisdom. 

Euthyphro: Yes, by Zeus, Soerates, that is so. 

SoGRATEs: Is then the man your father killed one of your relatives? Or is that 
obvious, for you would not proseeute your father for the murder of a stranger. 

Euthyphro: It is ridieulous, Soerates, for you to think that it makes any 
difference whether the victim is a stranger or a relative. One should only wateh 
whether the killer aeted justly or not; if he aeted justly, let him go, [e] but if not, 
one should proseeute, if, that is to say, the killer shares your hearth and table. 

The pollution is the same if you knowingly keep eompany with sueh a man and 
do not eleanse yoursell and him by bringing him to justice. The victim was a 
dependent of mine, and when we were farming in Naxos he was a servant of 
ours. He killed one of our household slaves in drunken anger, so my father 
bound him hand and foot and threw him [d] in a diteh, then sent a man here to 
inquire from the priest what should be done. During that time he gave no thought 
or eare to the bound man, as being a killer, and it was no matter if he died, whieh 
he did. Hunger and eold and his bonds eaused his death before the messenger 
eame baek from the seer. Both my father and my other relatives are angry that I 
am proseeuting my father for murder on behalf of a murderer when he hadn’t 
even killed him, they say, and even if he had, the dead man does not [e] deserve 
a thought, sinee he was a killer. Eor, they say, it is impious for a son to proseeute 
his father for murder. But their ideas of the divine attitude to piety and impiety 
are wrong, Soerates. 

SoGRATEs: Whereas, by Zeus, Euthyphro, you think that your knowledge of 
the divine, and of piety and impiety, is so aeeurate that, when those things 



happened as you say, you have no fear of having aeted impiously in bringing 
your father to trial? 

Euthyphro: I should be of no use, Soerates, and Euthyphro would not [5] be 
superior to the majority of men, if I did not have aeeurate knowledge of all sueh 
things. 

SoGRATEs: It is indeed most important, my admirable Euthyphro, that I should 
beeome your pupil, and as regards this indietment, ehallenge Meletus about 
these very things and say to him: that in the past too I eonsidered knowledge 
about the divine to be most important, and that now that he [b] says that I am 
guilty of improvising and innovating about the gods I have beeome your pupil. I 
would say to him: “If, Meletus, you agree that Euthyphro is wise in these 
matters, eonsider me, too, to have the right beliefs and do not bring me to trial. If 
you do not think so, then proseeute that teaeher of mine, not me, for eorrupting 
the older men, me and his own father, by teaehing me and by exhorting and 
punishing him.” If he is not convinced, and does not diseharge me or indiet you 
instead of me, I shall repeat the same ehallenge in eourt. 

Euthyphro: Yes, by Zeus, Soerates, and, if he should try to indiet me, I think 
I would find his weak spots and the talk in eourt would be about [e] him rather 
than about me. 

SoGRATEs: It is beeause I realize this that I am eager to beeome your pupil, my 
dear friend. I know that other people as well as this Meletus do not even seem to 
notiee you, whereas he sees me so sharply and elearly that he indiets me for 
ungodliness. So tell me now, by Zeus, what you just now maintained you elearly 
knew: what kind of thing do you say that godliness and ungodliness are, both as 
regards murder and other things; [d] or is the pious not the same and alike in 
every aetion, and the impious the opposite of all that is pious and like itself, and 
everything that is to be impious presents us with one form or appearanee in so 
far as it is impious? 

Euthyphro: Most eertainly, Soerates. 

SoGRATEs: Tell me then, what is the pious, and what the impious, do you say? 

Euthyphro: I say that the pious is to do what I am doing now, to proseeute the 
wrongdoer, be it about murder or temple robbery or anything else, whether the 
wrongdoer is your father or your mother or anyone else; [e] not to proseeute is 
impious. And observe, Soerates, that I ean eite powerful evidence that the law is 
so. I have already said to others that sueh aetions are right, not to favor the 
ungodly, whoever they are. These people themselves believe that Zeus is the best 
and most just of the gods, yet they agree that [6] he bound his father beeause he 



unjustly swallowed his sons, and that he in turn eastrated his father for similar 
reasons. But they are angry with me beeause I am proseeuting my father for his 
wrong doing. They eontradiet themselves in what they say about the gods and 
about me. 

SoGRATEs: Indeed, Euthyphro, this is the reason why I am a defendant in the 
ease, beeause I find it hard to aeeept things like that being said about the gods, 
and it is likely to be the reason why I shall be told I do wrong. Now, however, if 
you, who have full knowledge of sueh things, share [b] their opinions, then we 
must agree with them, too, it would seem. For what are we to say, we who agree 
that we ourselves have no knowledge of them? Tell me, by the god of Mendship, 
do you really believe these things are true? 

Euthyphro: Yes, Soerates, and so are even more surprising things, of whieh 
the majority has no knowledge. 

SoGRATEs: And do you believe that there really is war among the gods, and 
terrible enmities and battles, and other sueh things as are told by the [e] poets, 
and other saered stories sueh as are embroidered by good writers and by 
representations of whieh the robe of the goddess is adorned when it is earried up 
to the Aeropolis? Are we to say these things are true, Euthyphro? 

Euthyphro: Not only these, Soerates, but, as I was saying just now, I will, if 
you wish, relate many other things about the gods whieh I know will amaze you. 

SoGRATEs: I should not be surprised, but you will tell me these at leisure some 
other time. Eor now, try to tell me more elearly what I was asking [d] just now, 
for, my friend, you did not teaeh me adequately when I asked you what the pious 
was, but you told me that what you are doing now, in proseeuting your father for 
murder, is pious. 

Euthyphro: And I told the truth, Soerates. 

SoGRATEs: Perhaps. You agree, however, that there are many other pious 
aetions. 

Euthyphro: There are. 

SoGRATEs: Bear in mind then that I did not bid you tell me one or two of the 
many pious aetions but that form itself that makes all pious aetions pious, for 
you agreed that all impious aetions are impious and all pious [e] aetions pious 
through one form, or don’t you remember? 

Euthyphro: I do. 

SoGRATEs: Tell me then what this form itself is, so that I may look upon it and, 
using it as a model, say that any aetion of yours or another’s that is of that kind is 
pious, and if it is not that it is not. 



Euthyphro: If that is how you want it, Soerates, that is how I will tell you. 

SoGRATEs: That is what I want. 

[7] Euthyphro: Well then, what is dear to the gods is pious, what is not is 
impious. 

SoGRATEs: Splendid, Euthyphro! You have now answered in the way I wanted. 
Whether your answer is true I do not know yet, but you will obviously show me 
that what you say is true. 

Euthyphro: Gertainly. 

SoGRATEs: Come then, let us examine what we mean. An aetion or a man dear 
to the gods is pious, but an aetion or a man hated by the gods is impious. They 
are not the same, but quite opposite, the pious and the impious. Is that not so? 

Euthyphro: It is indeed. 

SoGRATEs: And that seems to be a good statement? 

[b] Euthyphro: I think so, Soerates. 

SoGRATEs: We have also stated that the gods are in a state of diseord, that they 
are at odds with eaeh other, Euthyphro, and that they are at enmity with eaeh 
other. Has that, too, been said? 

Euthyphro: It has. 

SoGRATEs: What are the subjects of difference that eause hatred and anger? 

Let us look at it this way. If you and I were to differ about numbers as to whieh 
is the greater, would this difference make us enemies and [e] angry with eaeh 
other, or would we proeeed to eount and soon resolve our difference about this? 

Euthyphro: We would eertainly do so. 

SoGRATEs: Again, if we differed about the larger and the smaller, we would 
turn to measurement and soon eease to differ. 

Euthyphro: That is so. 

SoGRATEs: And about the heavier and the lighter, we would resort to weighing 
and be reeoneiled. 

Euthyphro: Of eourse. 

SoGRATEs: What subject of difference would make us angry and hostile to 
eaeh other if we were unable to eome to a deeision? Perhaps you do not have an 
answer ready, but examine as I tell you whether these subjects [d] are the just 
and the unjust, the beautiM and the ugly, the good and the bad. Are these not the 
subjects of difference about whieh, when we are unable to eome to a satisfactory 
deeision, you and I and other men beeome hostile to eaeh other whenever we 
do? 

Euthyphro: That is the difference, Soerates, about those subjects. 



SoGRATEs: What about the gods, Euthyphro? If indeed they have differences, 
will it not be about these same subjects? 

Euthyphro: It eertainly must be so. 

SoGRATEs: Then aeeording to your argument, my good Euthyphro, different 
[e] gods eonsider different things to be just, beautiM, ugly, good, and bad, for 
they would not be at odds with one another unless they differed about these 
subjects, would they? 

Euthyphro: You are right. 

SoGRATEs: And they like what eaeh of them eonsiders beautiM, good, and 
just, and hate the opposites of these? 

Euthyphro: Gertainly. 

SoGRATEs: But you say that the same things are eonsidered just by some gods 
and unjust by others, and as they dispute about these things they [ 8 ] are at odds 
and at war with eaeh other. Is that not so? 

Euthyphro: It is. 

SoGRATEs: The same things then are Ioved by the gods and hated by the gods, 
and would be both god-Ioved and god-hated. 

Euthyphro: It seems likely. 

SoGRATEs: And the same things would be both pious and impious, aeeording 
to this argument? 

Euthyphro: Tm afraid so. 

SoGRATEs: So you did not answer my question, you surprising man. I did not 
ask you what same thing is both pious and impious, and it appears that what is 
Ioved by the gods is also hated by them. So it is in no way [b] surprising if your 
present aetion, namely punishing your father, may be pleasing to Zeus but 
displeasing to Gronus and Uranus, pleasing to Hephaestus but displeasing to 
Hera, and so with any other gods who differ from eaeh other on this subject. 

Euthyphro: I think, Soerates, that on this subject no gods would differ from 
one another, that whoever has killed anyone unjustly should pay the penalty. 

[e] SoGRATEs: Well now, Euthyphro, have you ever heard any man 
maintaining that one who has killed or done anything else unjustly should not 
pay the penalty? 

Euthyphro: They never eease to dispute on this subject, both elsewhere and 
in the eourts, for when they have eommitted many wrongs they do and say 
anything to avoid the penalty. 

SoGRATEs: Do they agree they have done wrong, Euthyphro, and in spite of so 
agreeing do they nevertheless say they should not be punished? 



Euthyphro: No, they do not agree on that point. 

SoGRATEs: So they do not say or do just anything. For they do not venture to 
say this, or dispute that they must not pay the penalty if they have [d] done 
wrong, but I think they deny doing wrong. Is that not so? 

Euthyphro: That is true. 

SoGRATEs: Then they do not dispute that the wrongdoer must be punished, but 
they may disagree as to who the wrongdoer is, what he did, and when. 

Euthyphro: You are right. 

SoGRATEs: Do not the gods have the same experience, if indeed they are at 
odds with eaeh other about the just and the unjust, as your argument maintains? 
Some assert that they wrong one another, while others deny [e] it, but no one 
among gods or men ventures to say that the wrongdoer must not be punished. 

Euthyphro: Yes, that is true, Soerates, as to the main point. 

SoGRATEs: And those who disagree, whether men or gods, dispute about eaeh 
aetion, if indeed the gods disagree. Some say it is done justly, others unjustly. Is 
that not so? 

Euthyphro: Yes, indeed. 

[ 9 ] SoGRATEs: Come now, my dear Euthyphro, tell me, too, that I may beeome 
wiser, what proof you have that all the gods eonsider that man to have been 
killed unjustly who beeame a murderer while in your service, was bound by the 
master of his victim, and died in his bonds before the one who bound him found 
out from the seers what was to be done with him, and that it is right for a son to 
denounee and to proseeute his father on [b] behalf of sueh a man. Come, try to 
show me a elear sign that all the gods definitely believe this aetion to be right. If 
you ean give me adequate proof of this, I shall never eease to extol your wisdom. 

Euthyphro: This is perhaps no light task, Soerates, though I eould show you 
very elearly. 

SoGRATEs: I understand that you think me more dull-witted than the jury, as 
you will obviously show them that these aetions were unjust and that all the gods 
hate sueh aetions. 

Euthyphro: I will show it to them elearly, Soerates, if only they will listen to 
me. 

[e] SoGRATEs: They will listen if they think you show them well. But this 
thought eame to me as you were speaking, and I am examining it, saying to 
myself: “If Euthyphro shows me conclusively that all the gods eonsider sueh a 
death unjust, to what greater extent have I learned from him the nature of piety 
and impiety? This aetion would then, it seems, be hated by the gods, but the 



pious and the impious were not thereby now defined, for what is hated by the 
gods has also been shown to be loved by them.” So I will not insist on this point; 
let us assume, if you wish, that all the gods eonsider this unjust and that they all 
hate it. However, is this the [d] eorreetion we are making in our diseussion, that 
what all the gods hate is impious, and what they all love is pious, and that what 
some gods love and others hate is neither or both? Is that how you now wish us 
to define piety and impiety? 

Euthyphro: What prevents us from doing so, Soerates? 

SoGRATEs: For my part nothing, Euthyphro, but you look whether on your part 
this proposal will enable you to teaeh me most easily what you promised. 

Euthyphro: I would eertainly say that the pious is what all the gods [e] love, 
and the opposite, what all the gods hate, is the impious. 

SoGRATEs: Then let us again examine whether that is a sound statement, or do 
we let it pass, and if one of us, or someone else, merely says that something is 
so, do we aeeept that it is so? Or should we examine what the speaker means? 

Euthyphro: We must examine it, but I eertainly think that this is now a fine 
statement. 

SoGRATEs: We shall soon know better whether it is. Gonsider this: Is the [ 10 ] 
pious being loved by the gods beeause it is pious, or is it pious beeause it is 
being loved by the gods? 

Euthyphro: I don’t know what you mean, Soerates. 

SoGRATEs: I shall try to explain more elearly: we speak of something earried 
and something earrying, of something led and something leading, of something 
seen and something seeing, and you understand that these things are all different 
from one another and how they differ? 

Euthyphro: I think I do. 

SoGRATEs: So there is also something loved and—a different thing— 
something loving. 

Euthyphro: Of eourse. 

SoGRATEs: Tell me then whether the thing earried is a earried thing [b] beeause 
it is being earried, or for some other reason? 

Euthyphro: No, that is the reason. 

SoGRATEs: And the thing led is so beeause it is being led, and the thing seen 
beeause it is being seen? 

Euthyphro: Gertainly. 

SoGRATEs: It is not being seen beeause it is a thing seen but on the eontrary it 
is a thing seen beeause it is being seen; nor is it beeause it is something led that it 



is being led but beeause it is being led that it is something led; nor is something 
being earried beeause it is something earried, but it is something earried beeause 
it is being earried. Is what I want to say elear, [e] Euthyphro? I want to say this, 
namely, that if anything is being ehanged or is being affected in any way, it is not 
being ehanged beeause it is something ehanged, but rather it is something 
ehanged beeause it is being ehanged; nor is it being affected beeause it is 
something affected, but it is something affected beeause it is being affected.- Or 
do you not agree? 

Euthyphro: I do. 

SoGRATEs: Is something Ioved either something ehanged or something affected 
by something? 

Euthyphro: Gertainly. 

SoGRATEs: So it is in the same ease as the things just mentioned; it is not being 
Ioved by those who Iove it beeause it is something Ioved, but it is something 
Ioved beeause it is being Ioved by them? 

Euthyphro: Neeessarily. 

[d] SoGRATEs: What then do we say about the pious, Euthyphro? Surely that it 
is being Ioved by all the gods, aeeording to what you say? 

Euthyphro: Yes. 

SoGRATEs: Is it being Ioved beeause it is pious, or for some other reason? 

Euthyphro: Eor no other reason. 

SoGRATEs: It is being Ioved then beeause it is pious, but it is not pious beeause 
it is being Ioved? 

Euthyphro: Apparently. 

SoGRATEs: And yet it is something Ioved and god-Ioved beeause it is being 
Ioved by the gods? 

Euthyphro: Of eourse. 

SoGRATEs: Then the god-Ioved is not the same as the pious, Euthyphro, nor the 
pious the same as the god-Ioved, as you say it is, but one differs from the other. 

[e] Euthyphro: How so, Soerates? 

SoGRATEs: Beeause we agree that the pious is being Ioved for this reason, that 
it is pious, but it is not pious beeause it is being Ioved. Is that not so? 

Euthyphro: Yes. 

SoGRATEs: And that the god-Ioved, on the other hand, is so beeause it is being 
Ioved by the gods, by the very fact of being Ioved, but it is not being Ioved 
beeause it is god-Ioved. 

Euthyphro: True. 


SoGRATEs: But if the god-loved and the pious were the same, my dear 
Euthyphro, then if the pious was being loved beeause it was pious, the [ 11 ] god- 
loved would also be being loved beeause it was god-loved; and if the god-loved 
was god-loved beeause it was being loved by the gods, then the pious would also 
be pious beeause it was being loved by the gods. But now you see that they are 
in opposite eases as being altogether different from eaeh other: the one is sueh as 
to be loved beeause it is being loved, the other is being loved beeause it is sueh 
as to be loved. Em afraid, Euthyphro, that when you were asked what piety is, 
you did not wish to make its nature elear to me, but you told me an affect or 
quality of it, that the pious has the quality of being loved by all the gods, but you 
have not [b] yet told me what the pious is. Now, if you will, do not hide things 
from me but tell me again from the beginning what piety is, whether being loved 
by the gods or having some other quality—we shall not quarrel about that—but 
be keen to tell me what the pious and the impious are. 

Euthyphro: But Soerates, I have no way of telling you what I have in mind, 
for whatever proposition we put forward goes around and refuses to stay put 
where we establish it. 

SoGRATEs: Your statements, Euthyphro, seem to belong to my aneestor, 
Daedalus. If I were stating them and putting them forward, you would [e] 
perhaps be making fun of me and say that beeause of my kinship with him my 
eonelusions in diseussion run away and will not stay where one puts them. As 
these propositions are yours, however, we need some other jest, for they will not 
stay put for you, as you say yourself. 

Euthyphro: I think the same jest will do for our diseussion, Soerates, for I am 
not the one who makes them go round and not remain in the same plaee; it is you 
who are the Daedalus; for as far as I am eoneerned [d] they would remain as they 
were. 

SoGRATEs: It looks as if I was cleverer than Daedalus in using my skill, my 
friend, in so far as he eould only eause to move the things he made himself, but I 
ean make other people’s move as well as my own. And the smartest part of my 
skill is that I am clever without wanting to be, for I would rather have your 
statements to me remain unmoved than possess the wealth of Tantalus as well as 
the cleverness of Daedalus. But enough [e] of this. Sinee I think you are making 
unneeessary difficulties, I am as eager as you are to find a way to teaeh me about 
piety, and do not give up before you do. See whether you think all that is pious is 
of neeessity just. 

Euthyphro: I think so. 



SoGRATEs: And is then all that is just pious? Or is all that is pious just, but not 
all that is just pious, but some of it is and some is not? [12] 

Euthyphro: I do not follow what you are saying, Soerates. 

SoGRATEs: Yet you are younger than I by as mueh as you are wiser. As I say, 
you are making difficulties beeause of your wealth of wisdom. Pull yourself 
together, my dear sir, what I am saying is not difficult to grasp. I am saying the 
opposite of what the poet said who wrote: 

You do not wish to name Zeus, who had done it, and who 
made all things grow, for where there is fear there is also 
shame.- [b] 

I disagree with the poet. Shall I tell you why? 

Euthyphro: Please do. 

SoGRATEs: I do not think that “where there is fear there is also shame,” for I 
think that many people who fear disease and poverty and many other sueh things 
feel fear, but are not ashamed of the things they fear. Do you not think so? 

Euthyphro: I do indeed. 

SoGRATEs: But where there is shame there is also fear. Eor is there anyone [e] 
who, in feeling shame and embarrassment at anything, does not also at the same 
time fear and dread a reputation for wiekedness? 

Euthyphro: He is eertainly afraid. 

SoGRATEs: It is then not right to say “where there is fear there is also shame,” 
but that where there is shame there is also fear, for fear covers a larger area than 
shame. Shame is a part of fear just as odd is a part of number, with the result that 
it is not true that where there is number there is also oddness, but that where 
there is oddness there is also number. Do you follow me now? 

Euthyphro: Surely. 

SoGRATEs: This is the kind of thing I was asking before, whether where [d] 
there is piety there is also justice, but where there is justice there is not always 
piety, for the pious is a part of justice. Shall we say that, or do you think 
otherwise? 

Euthyphro: No, but like that, for what you say appears to be right. 

SoGRATEs: See what eomes next: if the pious is a part of the just, we must, it 
seems, find out what part of the just it is. Now if you asked me something of 
what we mentioned just now, sueh as what part of number is the even, and what 
number that is, I would say it is the number that is divisible into two equal, not 


unequal, parts. Or do you not think so? 

Euthyphro: I do. 

[e] SoGRATEs: Try in this way to tell me what part of the just the pious is, in 
order to tell Meletus not to wrong us any more and not to indiet me for 
ungodliness, sinee 1 have learned from you sufficiently what is godly and pious 
and what is not. 

Euthyphro: 1 think, Soerates, that the godly and pious is the part of the just 
that is eoneerned with the eare of the gods, while that eoneerned with the eare of 
men is the remaining part of justice. 

SoGRATEs: You seem to me to put that very well, but 1 still need a bit of [13] 
information. 1 do not know yet what you mean by eare, for you do not mean the 
eare of the gods in the same sense as the eare of other things, as, for example, we 
say, don’t we, that not everyone knows how to eare for horses, but the horse 
breeder does. 

Euthyphro: Yes, 1 do mean it that way. 

SoGRATEs: So horse breeding is the eare of horses. 

Euthyphro: Yes. 

SoGRATEs: Nor does everyone know how to eare for dogs, but the hunter does. 

Euthyphro: That is so. 

SoGRATEs: So hunting is the eare of dogs. 

Euthyphro: Yes. [b] 

SoGRATEs: And eattle raising is the eare of eattle. 

Euthyphro: Quite so. 

SoGRATEs: While piety and godliness is the eare of the gods, Euthyphro. Is 
that what you mean? 

Euthyphro: It is. 

SoGRATEs: Now eare in eaeh ease has the same effect; it aims at the good and 
the benefit of the object eared for, as you ean see that horses eared for by horse 
breeders are benefited and beeome better. Or do you not think so? 

Euthyphro: 1 do. 

SoGRATEs: So dogs are benefited by dog breeding, eattle by eattle raising, and 
so with all the others. Or do you think that eare aims to harm the [e] object of its 
eare? 

Euthyphro: By Zeus, no. 

SoGRATEs: It aims to benefit the object of its eare? 

Euthyphro: Of eourse. 

SoGRATEs: Is piety then, whieh is the eare of the gods, also to benefit the gods 



and make them better? Would you agree that when you do something pious you 
make some one of the gods better? 

Euthyphro: By Zeus, no. 

SoGRATEs: Nor do I think that this is what you mean—far from it—but that is 
why I asked you what you meant by the eare of gods, beeause I did not believe 
you meant this kind of eare. [d] 

Euthyphro: Quite right, Soerates, that is not the kind of eare I mean. 

SoGRATEs: Very well, but what kind of eare of the gods would piety be? 

Euthyphro: The kind of eare, Soerates, that slaves take of their masters. 

SoGRATEs: I understand. It is likely to be a kind of service of the gods. 

Euthyphro: Quite so. 

SoGRATEs: Gould you tell me to the achievement of what goal service to 
doetors tends? Is it not, do you think, to achieving health? 

Euthyphro: I think so. 

SoGRATEs: What about service to shipbuilders? To what achievement is [e] it 
direeted? 

Euthyphro: Glearly, Soerates, to the building of a ship. 

SoGRATEs: And service to housebuilders to the building of a house? 

Euthyphro: Yes. 

SoGRATEs: Tell me then, my good sir, to the achievement of what aim does 
service to the gods tend? You obviously know sinee you say that you, of all men, 
have the best knowledge of the divine. 

Euthyphro: And I am telling the truth, Soerates. 

SoGRATEs: Tell me then, by Zeus, what is that excellent aim that the gods 
achieve, using us as their servants? 

Euthyphro: Many fine things, Soerates. 

[ 14 ] SoGRATEs: So do generals, my friend. Nevertheless you eould easily tell 
me their main eoneern, whieh is to achieve victory in war, is it not? 

Euthyphro: Of eourse. 

SoGRATEs: The farmers too, I think, achieve many fine things, but the main 
point of their efforts is to produee food from the earth. 

Euthyphro: Quite so. 

SoGRATEs: Well then, how would you sum up the many fine things that the 
gods achieve? 

Euthyphro: I told you a short while ago, Soerates, that it is a eonsiderable [b] 
task to acquire any preeise knowledge of these things, but, to put it simply, I say 
that if a man knows how to say and do what is pleasing to the gods at prayer and 



sacrifice, those are pious aetions sueh as preserve both private houses and publie 
affairs of state. The opposite of these pleasing aetions are impious and overturn 
and destroy everything. 

SoGRATEs: You eould tell me in far fewer words, if you were willing, the [e] 
sum of what I asked, Euthyphro, but you are not keen to teaeh me, that is elear. 
You were on the point of doing so, but you turned away. If you had given that 
answer, I should now have acquired from you sufficient knowledge of the nature 
of piety. As it is, the lover of inquiry must follow his beloved wherever it may 
lead him. Onee more then, what do you say that piety and the pious are? Are 
they a knowledge of how to sacrifice and pray? 

Euthyphro: They are. 

SoGRATEs: To sacrifice is to make a gift to the gods, whereas to pray is to beg 
from the gods? 

Euthyphro: Definitely, Soerates. 

[d] SoGRATEs: It would follow from this statement that piety would be a 
knowledge of how to give to, and beg from, the gods. 

Euthyphro: You understood what I said very well, Soerates. 

SoGRATEs: That is beeause I am so desirous of your wisdom, and I eoneentrate 
my mind on it, so that no word of yours may fall to the ground. But tell me, what 
is this service to the gods? You say it is to beg from them and to give to them? 

Euthyphro: I do. 

SoGRATEs: And to beg eorreetly would be to ask from them things that we 
need? 

Euthyphro: What else? 

[e] SoGRATEs: And to give eorreetly is to give them what they need from us, 
for it would not be skillful to bring gifts to anyone that are in no way needed. 

Euthyphro: True, Soerates. 

SoGRATEs: Piety would then be a sort of trading skill between gods and men? 

Euthyphro: Trading yes, if you prefer to eall it that. 

SoGRATEs: I prefer nothing, unless it is true. But tell me, what benefit do the 
gods derive from the gifts they receive from us? What they give us is obvious to 
all. There is for us no good that we do not receive from them, [15] but how are 
they benefited by what they receive from us? Or do we have sueh an advantage 
over them in the trade that we receive all our blessings from them and they 
receive nothing from us? 

Euthyphro: Do you suppose, Soerates, that the gods are benefited by what 
they receive from us? 



SoGRATEs: What eould those gifts from us to the gods be, Euthyphro? 

Euthyphro: What else, do you think, than honor, reverence, and what I 
mentioned just now, to please them? 

SoGRATEs: The pious is then, Euthyphro, pleasing to the gods, but not [b] 
beneficial or dear to them? 

Euthyphro: I think it is of all things most dear to them. 

SoGRATEs: So the pious is onee again what is dear to the gods. 

Euthyphro: Most eertainly. 

SoGRATEs: When you say this, will you be surprised if your arguments seem to 
move about instead of staying put? And will you aeeuse me of being Daedalus 
who makes them move, though you are yourself mueh more skillful than 
Daedalus and make them go round in a eirele? Or do you not realize that our 
argument has moved around and eome again to [e] the same plaee? You surely 
remember that earlier the pious and the god-loved were shown not to be the 
same but different from eaeh other. Or do you not remember? 

Euthyphro: 1 do. 

SoGRATEs: Do you then not realize now that you are saying that what is dear to 
the gods is the pious? Is this not the same as the god-loved? Or is it not? 

Euthyphro: It eertainly is. 

SoGRATEs: Either we were wrong when we agreed before, or, if we were right 
then, we are wrong now. 

Euthyphro: That seems to be so. 

SoGRATEs: So we must investigate again from the beginning what piety is, as 1 
shall not willingly give up before 1 learn this. Do not think me unworthy, but 
eoneentrate your attention and tell the truth. Eor you know [d] it, if any man 
does, and 1 must not let you go, like Proteus,- before you tell me. lf you had no 
elear knowledge of piety and impiety you would never have ventured to 
proseeute your old father for murder on behalf of a servant. Eor fear of the gods 
you would have been afraid to take the risk lest you should not be aeting rightly, 
and would have been ashamed before men, but now 1 know well that you believe 
you have elear knowledge [e] of piety and impiety. So tell me, my good 
Euthyphro, and do not hide what you think it is. 

Euthyphro: Some other time, Soerates, for 1 am in a hurry now, and it is time 
for me to go. 

SoGRATEs: What a thing to do, my friend! By going you have east me [16] 
down from a great hope 1 had, that 1 would learn from you the nature of the 
pious and the impious and so eseape Meletus’ indietment by showing him that 1 


had acquired wisdom in divine matters from Euthyphro, and my ignoranee 
would no longer eause me to be eareless and inventive about sueh things, and 
that I would be better for the rest of my life. 


1. See Apology 31d. 

2. Here Soerates gives the general prineiple under whieh, he says, the speeilie eases already examined— 
those of leading, earrying, and seeing—all fall. It is by being ehanged by something that ehanges it (e.g. by 
earrying it somewhere) that an^^hing is a ehanged thing—not vice versa: it is not by something’s being a 
ehanged thing that something else then ehanges it so that it eomes to be being ehanged (e.g. by earrying it 
somewhere). Likewise for “affections” sueh as being seen by someone: it is by being “affected” by 
something that “affects” it that anything is an “affected” thing, not vice versa. It is not by being an 
“affected” thing (e.g., a thing seen) that something else then “affects” it. 

3. Author unknown. 

4. See Odyssey iv.382 ff. 


APnT.nGY 


Translated by G.M.A. Grube. 


This work is uniyersally known as Plato’s ‘A^o\ogy’ofSocrates, in deference to 
the word apologia that stands in its Greek title. Aetually, the word means not an 
apology but a defense speeeh in a legal proeeeding, and that is what we get — 
eertainly, Soerates does not apologize for anything! This is not really a dialogue. 
Except for an interlude when he engages one ofhis aeeusers in the sort of 
question-and-answer diseussion eharaeteristie ofPlato’s ‘Soeratie’ dialogues, 
we see Soerates delivering a speeeh before his jury of 501 fellow male 
Athenians. At the age ofseventy he had been indieted for breaking the law 
against ‘impiety’—for offending the Olympian gods (Zeus, Apollo, and the rest) 
reeogniied in the eity’s festivals and other official activities. The basis of the 
eharge, sueh as it was, lay in the way that, for manyyears, Soerates had been 
earrying on his philosophieal work in Athens. It has often been thought that the 
real basis for it lay in ‘guilt by assoeiation’: several of Soerates’known 
assoeiates had been prominent malfeasants in Athens’ defeat in the 
Peloponnesian War only a fewyears earlier and the oligarehie reign ofterror 
that followed; but an amnesty had forbidden suits based on politieal offenses 
during that time. However mueh those assoeiations may have been in the minds 
ofhis aeeusers—and hisjurors, too—Plato makes him respond sineerely to the 
eharges as lodged. After all, these would be the ultimate basis on whieh he 
should or should not be found guilty ofanything. So he takes the oeeasion to 
explain and defend his devotion to philosophy, and the partieular ways he has 
pursued that in diseussions with seleetyoung men and with people prominent in 
the eity—diseussions like those we see in Plato’s other ‘Soeratie’works. He 
argues that, so far from offending the gods through his philosophizing, or 
showing disbelief in them, he has piously followed their lead (partieularly that of 
Apollo, through his oraele atDelphi) in making himselfas good a person as he 
ean and eneouraging (even goading) others to do the same. The gods want, more 
than anything else, that we shall be good, and goodness depends prineipally 
upon the guality ofour understanding ofwhat to eare about and how to behave 
in our lives: philosophy, through Soeratie diseussion, is the pursuit of that 
understanding. 



This is, ofcourse, no reeord ofthe aetual defense Soerates mounted at his trial 
in 399 B.e., but a eomposition ofPlato’s own—we have no way ofknowing how 
elosely, ifat all, it conforms to Soerates’ real speeeh. In it Plato gives us the best, 
most serious, response to the eharges that, on his own knowledge ofSocrates, 
Soerates was entitled to give. Was Soerates nonetheless guilty as eharged? In 
deeiding this, readers should notiee that, however sineere Plato’s Soerates may 
be in elaiming a pious motivation for his philosophieal work, he does set up 
human reason in his own person as the final arbiter ofwhat is right and wrong, 
and so ofwhat the gods want us to do: he interprets Apollo, through his oraele at 
Delphi, to have told him to do that! As we see also from Euthyphro, he has no 
truek with the authority ofmyths or aneient poets or religious tradition and 
‘divination ’ to tell us what to think about the gods and their eommands or wishes 
as regards ourselves. 

In demoeratie Athens, juries were randomly seleeted subsets—representatives 
—ofthe whole people. Henee, as Soerates makes elear, he is addressing the 
demoeratie people of Athens, and when the jury find him guilty and eondemn 
him to death, they aet as and for the Athenian people. Did Soerates bring on his 
own eondemnation, whether wittingly or not, by refusing to say the sorts of 
things and to eomport himselfin the sort ofway that would have won his 
aeguittal? Perhaps. True to his philosophieal ealling, he reguires that the 
Athenians think, honestly and dispassionately, and deeide the truth of the 
eharges by reasoning from the facts as they aetually were. This was his final 
ehallenge to them to eare more for their souls—their minds, their power of 
reason—than for their peaee and comfort, undisturbed by the likes ofhim. Seen 
in that light, as Plato wants us to see it, the failure was theirs. 

T.M.e. 


[17] I do not know, men of Athens, how my aeeusers affected you; as for me, I 
was almost earried away in spite of myself, so persuasively did they speak. And 
yet, hardly anything of what they said is true. Of the many lies they told, one in 
partieular surprised me, namely that you should be [b] careful not to be deceived 
by an aeeomplished speaker like me. That they were not ashamed to be 
immediately proved wrong by the facts, when I show myself not to be an 
aeeomplished speaker at all, that I thought was most shameless on their part— 
unless indeed they eall an aeeomplished speaker the man who speaks the truth. If 
they mean that, I would agree that I am an orator, but not after their manner, for 



indeed, as I say, [c] praetieally nothing they said was true. From me you will 
hear the whole truth, though not, by Zeus, gentlemen, expressed in embroidered 
and stylized phrases like theirs, but things spoken at random and expressed in the 
first words that eome to mind, for I put my trust in the justice of what I say, and 
let none of you expect anything else. It would not be fitting at my age, as it 
might be for a young man, to toy with words when I appear before you. 

One thing I do ask and beg of you, gentlemen: if you hear me making my 
defense in the same kind of language as I am aeeustomed to use in the 
marketplaee by the bankers’ tables, where many of you have heard [d] me, and 
elsewhere, do not be surprised or ereate a disturbanee on that aeeount. The 
position is this: this is my first appearanee in a laweourt, at the age of seventy; I 
am therefore simply a stranger to the manner of speaking here. Just as if I were 
really a stranger, you would eertainly excuse me if I spoke in that dialeet and 
manner in whieh I had been [18] brought up, so too my present request seems a 
just one, for you to pay no attention to my manner of speeeh—be it better or 
worse—but to eoneentrate your attention on whether what I say is just or not, for 
the excellence of a judge lies in this, as that of a speaker lies in telling the truth. 

It is right for me, gentlemen, to defend myself first against the first lying 
aeeusations made against me and my first aeeusers, and then against the later 
aeeusations and the later aeeusers. There have been many who have [b] aeeused 
me to you for many years now, and none of their aeeusations are true. These I 
fear mueh more than I fear Anytus and his friends, though they too are 
formidable. These earlier ones, however, are more so, gentlemen; they got hold 
of most of you from ehildhood, persuaded you and aeeused me quite falsely, 
saying that there is a man ealled Soerates, a wise man, a student of all things in 
the sky and below the earth, who makes [e] the worse argument the stronger. 
Those who spread that rumor, gentlemen, are my dangerous aeeusers, for their 
hearers believe that those who study these things do not even believe in the gods. 
Moreover, these aeeusers are numerous, and have been at it a long time; also, 
they spoke to you at an age when you would most readily believe them, some of 
you being ehildren and adoleseents, and they won their ease by default, as there 
was no defense. 

What is most absurd in all this is that one eannot even know or mention their 
names unless one of them is a writer of eomedies.- Those who malieiously [d] 
and slanderously persuaded you—who also, when persuaded themselves then 
persuaded others—all those are most difficult to deal with: one eannot bring one 
of them into eourt or refute him; one must simply fight with shadows, as it were. 


in making one’s defense, and cross-examine when no one answers. I want you to 
realize too that my aeeusers are of two kinds: those who have aeeused me 
reeently, and the old ones I mention; and to think that I must first defend myself 
against the latter, for you have also heard their aeeusations first, and to a mueh 
greater extent [e] than the more reeent. 

Very well then, men of Athens. 1 must surely defend myself and attempt to 
uproot from your minds in so short a time the slander that has resided [19] there 
so long. 1 wish this may happen, if it is in any way better for you and me, and 
that my defense may be successful, but 1 think this is very difficult and 1 am fully 
aware of how difficult it is. Even so, let the matter proeeed as the god may wish, 
but 1 must obey the law and make my defense. 

Let us then take up the ease from its beginning. What is the aeeusation from 
whieh arose the slander in whieh Meletus trusted when he wrote [b] out the 
eharge against me? What did they say when they slandered me? 1 must, as if they 
were my aetual proseeutors, read the affidavit they would have sworn. It goes 
something like this: Soerates is guilty of wrongdoing in that he busies himself 
studying things in the sky and below the earth; he makes the worse into the 
stronger argument, and he teaehes these same [e] things to others. You have seen 
this yourself in the eomedy of Aristophanes, a Soerates swinging about there, 
saying he was walking on air and talking a lot of other nonsense about things of 
whieh 1 know nothing at all. 1 do not speak in eontempt of sueh knowledge, if 
someone is wise in these things—lest Meletus bring more eases against me— 
but, gentlemen, 1 have no part in it, and on this point 1 eall upon the majority of 
you as witnesses. 1 think it right that all those of you who have heard me 
conversing, and [d] many of you have, should tell eaeh other if anyone of you 
has ever heard me diseussing sueh subjects to any extent at all. Erom this you 
will learn that the other things said about me by the majority are of the same 
kind. 

Not one of them is true. And if you have heard from anyone that 1 undertake 
to teaeh people and eharge a fee for it, that is not true either. [e] Yet 1 think it a 
fine thing to be able to teaeh people as Gorgias of Leontini does, and Prodieus of 
Geos, and Hippias of Elis.- Eaeh of these men ean go to any eity and persuade 
the young, who ean keep eompany with [20] anyone of their own fellow citizens 
they want without paying, to leave the eompany of these, to join with 
themselves, pay them a fee, and be grateful to them besides. Indeed, 1 learned 
that there is another wise man from Paros who is visiting us, for 1 met a man 
who has spent more money on Sophists than everybody else put together. 


Gallias, the son of Hipponieus. So I asked him—he has two sons—“Gallias,” I 
said, “if your sons were eoits or caives, we eouid find and engage a supervisor 
for them [b] who wouid make them excei in their proper quaiities, some horse 
breeder or farmer. Now sinee they are men, whom do you have in mind to 
supervise them? Who is an expert in this kind of exceiience, the human and 
soeiai kind? I think you must have given thought to this sinee you have sons. Is 
there sueh a person,” I asked, “or is there not?” “Certainly there is,” he said. 
“Who is he?” I asked, “What is his name, where is he from? and what is his 
fee?” “His name, Soerates, is Evenus, he eomes from Paros, [e] and his fee is 
five minas.” I thought Evenus a happy man, if he really possesses this art, and 
teaehes for so moderate a fee. Certainly I would pride and preen myself if I had 
this knowledge, but I do not have it, gentlemen. 

One of you might perhaps interrupt me and say: “But Soerates, what is your 
oeeupation? Erom where have these slanders eome? Eor surely if you did not 
busy yourself with something out of the eommon, all these rumors and talk 
would not have arisen unless you did something other than most [d] people. Tell 
us what it is, that we may not speak inadvisedly about you.” Anyone who says 
that seems to be right, and I will try to show you what has eaused this reputation 
and slander. Listen then. Perhaps some of you will think I am jesting, but be sure 
that all that I shall say is true. What has eaused my reputation is none other than 
a eertain kind of wisdom. What kind of wisdom? Human wisdom, perhaps. It 
may be that I really possess this, while those whom I mentioned just now are 
wise with a [e] wisdom more than human; else I eannot explain it, for I eertainly 
do not possess it, and whoever says I do is lying and speaks to slander me. Do 
not ereate a disturbanee, gentlemen, even if you think I am boasting, for the 
story I shall tell does not originate with me, but I will refer you to a trustworthy 
souree. I shall eall upon the god at Delphi as witness to the existence and nature 
of my wisdom, if it be sueh. You know Chaerephon. [21] He was my friend from 
youth, and the friend of most of you, as he shared your exile and your return. 

You surely know the kind of man he was, how impulsive in any eourse of aetion. 
He went to Delphi at one time and ventured to ask the oraele—as I say, 
gentlemen, do not ereate a disturbanee—he asked if any man was wiser than I, 
and the Pythian replied that no one was wiser. ehaerephon is dead, but his 
brother will testify to you about this. 

eonsider that I tell you this beeause I would inform you about the origin [b] of 
the slander. When I heard of this reply I asked myself: “Whatever does the god 
mean? What is his riddle? I am very eonseious that I am not wise at all; what 



then does he mean by saying that I am the wisest? For surely he does not lie; it is 
not legitimate for him to do so.” For a long time I was at a loss as to his 
meaning; then I very reluetantly turned to some sueh investigation as this; I went 
to one of those reputed wise, thinking [e] that there, if anywhere, I eould refute 
the oraele and say to it: “This man is wiser than I, but you said I was.” Then, 
when I examined this man—there is no need for me to tell you his name, he was 
one of our publie men—my experience was something like this: I thought that he 
appeared wise to many people and espeeially to himself, but he was not. I then 
tried to show him that he thought himself wise, but that he was not. As a result 
[d] he eame to dislike me, and so did many of the bystanders. So I withdrew and 
thought to myself: “I am wiser than this man; it is likely that neither of us knows 
anything worthwhile, but he thinks he knows something when he does not, 
whereas when I do not know, neither do I think I know; so I am likely to be 
wiser than he to this small extent, that I do not think I know what I do not 
know.” After this I approaehed another man, one of those thought to be wiser 
than he, and I thought the same thing, and [e] so I eame to be disliked both by 
him and by many others. 

After that I proeeeded systematieally. I realized, to my sorrow and alarm, that 
I was getting unpopular, but I thought that I must attaeh the greatest importanee 
to the god’s oraele, so I must go to all those who had any reputation for 
knowledge to examine its meaning. And by the dog, men [22] of Athens—for I 
must tell you the truth—I experienced something like this: in my investigation in 
the service of the god I found that those who had the highest reputation were 
nearly the most deficient, while those who were thought to be inferior were more 
knowledgeable. I must give you an aeeount of my journeyings as if they were 
labors I had undertaken to prove the oraele irrefutable. After the politieians, I 
went to the poets, [b] the writers of tragedies and dithyrambs and the others, 
intending in their ease to eateh myself being more ignorant than they. So I took 
up those poems with whieh they seemed to have taken most trouble and asked 
them what they meant, in order that I might at the same time learn something 
from them. I am ashamed to tell you the truth, gentlemen, but I must. Almost all 
the bystanders might have explained the poems better [e] than their authors 
eould. I soon realized that poets do not eompose their poems with knowledge, 
but by some inborn talent and by inspiration, like seers and prophets who also 
say many fine things without any understanding of what they say. The poets 
seemed to me to have had a similar experience. At the same time I saw that, 
beeause of their poetry, they thought themselves very wise men in other respeets. 



whieh they were not. So there again I withdrew, thinking that I had the same 
advantage over them as I had over the politieians. 

[d] Pinally I went to the eraitsmen, for I was eonseious of knowing praetieally 
nothing, and I knew that I would find that they had knowledge of many fine 
things. In this I was not mistaken; they knew things I did not know, and to that 
extent they were wiser than I. But, men of Athens, the good craftsmen seemed to 
me to have the same fault as the poets: eaeh of them, beeause of his sueeess at 
his craft, thought himself very wise in other most [e] important pursuits, and this 
error of theirs overshadowed the wisdom they had, so that I asked myself, on 
behalf of the oraele, whether I should prefer to be as I am, with neither their 
wisdom nor their ignoranee, or to have both. The answer I gave myself and the 
oraele was that it was to my advantage to be as I am. 

As a result of this investigation, men of Athens, I acquired mueh unpopularity, 
[23] of a kind that is hard to deal with and is a heavy burden; many slanders 
eame from these people and a reputation for wisdom, for in eaeh ease the 
bystanders thought that I myself possessed the wisdom that I proved that my 
interloeutor did not have. What is probable, gentlemen, is that in fact the god is 
wise and that his oraeular response meant that [b] human wisdom is worth little 
or nothing, and that when he says this man, Soerates, he is using my name as an 
example, as if he said: “This man among you, mortals, is wisest who, like 
Soerates, understands that his wisdom is worthless.” So even now I eontinue this 
investigation as the god bade me—and I go around seeking out anyone, citizen 
or stranger, whom I think wise. Then if I do not think he is, I eome to the 
assistanee of the god and show him that he is not wise. Beeause of this 
oeeupation, I do not have the leisure to engage in publie affairs to any extent, nor 
indeed to look after my own, but I live in great poverty beeause of my service to 
the god. 

[e] Purthermore, the young men who follow me around of their own free will, 
those who have most leisure, the sons of the very rieh, take pleasure in hearing 
people questioned; they themselves often imitate me and try to question others. I 
think they find an abundanee of men who believe they have some knowledge but 
know little or nothing. The result is that those whom they question are angry, not 
with themselves but with me. [d] They say: “That man Soerates is a pestilential 
fellow who eorrupts the young.” If one asks them what he does and what he 
teaehes to eorrupt them, they are silent, as they do not know, but, so as not to 
appear at a loss, they mention those aeeusations that are available against all 
philosophers, about “things in the sky and things below the earth,” about “not 



believing in the gods” and “making the worse the stronger argument”; they 
would not want to tell the truth, I’m sure, that they have been proved to lay elaim 
to knowledge when they know nothing. These people are ambitious, violent and 
numerous; they are eontinually and convincingly talking about me; [e] they have 
been lilling your ears for a long time with vehement slanders against me. From 
them Meletus attaeked me, and Anytus and Lyeon, Meletus being vexed on 
behalf of the poets, Anytus on behalf of the craftsmen and the politieians, Lyeon 
on behalf of the orators, so that, as I started out by saying, I should be surprised 
if I eould rid you of so mueh [24] slander in so short a time. That, men of 
Athens, is the truth for you. I have hidden or disguised nothing. I know well 
enough that this very eonduet makes me unpopular, and this is proof that what I 
say is true, that sueh is the slander against me, and that sueh are its eauses. If you 
look into [b] this either now or later, this is what you will find. 

Let this suffice as a defense against the eharges of my earlier aeeusers. After 
this I shall try to defend myself against Meletus, that good and patriotie man, as 
he says he is, and my later aeeusers. As these are a different lot of aeeusers, let 
us again take up their sworn deposition. It goes something like this: Soerates is 
guilty of eorrupting the young and of not believing in the gods in whom the eity 
believes, but in other new spiritual things. Sueh is their eharge. Let us examine it 
point by point. [e] 

He says that I am guilty of eorrupting the young, but I say that Meletus is 
guilty of dealing frivolously with serious matters, of irresponsibly bringing 
people into eourt, and of professing to be seriously eoneerned with things about 
none of whieh he has ever eared, and I shall try to prove that this is so. Come 
here and tell me, Meletus. Surely you eonsider it of the greatest [d] importanee 
that our young men be as good as possible?—Indeed I do. 

Come then, tell these men who improves them. You obviously know, in view 
of your eoneern. You say you have discovered the one who eorrupts them, 
namely me, and you bring me here and aeeuse me to these men. Come, inform 
them and tell them who it is. You see, Meletus, that you are silent and know not 
what to say. Does this not seem shameful to you and a sufficient proof of what I 
say, that you have not been eoneerned with any of this? Tell me, my good sir, 
who improves our young men?—[e] The laws. 

That is not what I am asking, but what person who has knowledge of the laws 
to begin with?—These jurymen, Soerates. 

How do you mean, Meletus? Are these able to edueate the young and improve 
them?—eertainly. 



All of them, or some but not others?—All of them. 

[25] Very good, by Hera. You mention a great abundanee of benefactors. But 
what about the audienee? Do they improve the young or not?—They do, too. 

What about the members of Gouneil?—The Gouneillors, also. 

But, Meletus, what about the assembly? Do members of the assembly eorrupt 
the young, or do they all improve them?—They improve them. 

All the Athenians, it seems, make the young into fine good men, except me, 
and I alone eorrupt them. Is that what you mean?—That is most definitely what I 
mean. 

[b] You eondemn me to a great misfortune. Tell me: does this also apply to 
horses do you think? That all men improve them and one individual eorrupts 
them? Or is quite the eontrary true, one individual is able to improve them, or 
very few, namely, the horse breeders, whereas the majority, if they have horses 
and use them, eorrupt them? Is that not the ease, Meletus, both with horses and 
all other animals? Of eourse it is, whether you and Anytus say so or not. It would 
be a very happy state of affairs if only one person eorrupted our youth, while the 
others improved them. 

[e] You have made it sufficiently obvious, Meletus, that you have never had 
any eoneern for our youth; you show your indifference elearly; that you have 
given no thought to the subjects about whieh you bring me to trial. 

And by Zeus, Meletus, tell us also whether it is better for a man to live among 
good or wieked fellow citizens. Answer, my good man, for I am not asking a 
difficult question. Do not the wieked do some harm to those who are ever elosest 
to them, whereas good people benefit them?—Gertainly. 

[d] And does the man exist who would rather be harmed than benefited by his 
assoeiates? Answer, my good sir, for the law orders you to answer. Is there any 
man who wants to be harmed?—Of eourse not. 

Gome now, do you aeeuse me here of eorrupting the young and making them 
worse deliberately or unwillingly?—Deliberately. 

What follows, Meletus? Are you so mueh wiser at your age than I am [e] at 
mine that you understand that wieked people always do some harm to their 
elosest neighbors while good people do them good, but I have reaehed sueh a 
piteh of ignoranee that I do not realize this, namely that if I make one of my 
assoeiates wieked I run the risk of being harmed by him so that I do sueh a great 
evil deliberately, as you say? I do not believe you, Meletus, [26] and I do not 
think anyone else will. Either I do not eorrupt the young or, if I do, it is 
unwillingly, and you are lying in either ease. Now if I eorrupt them unwillingly. 



the law does not require you to bring people to eourt for sueh unwilling 
wrongdoings, but to get hold of them privately, to instruet them and exhort them; 
for elearly, if I learn better, I shall eease to do what I am doing unwillingly. You, 
however, have avoided my eompany and were unwilling to instruet me, but you 
bring me here, where the law requires one to bring those who are in need of 
punishment, not of instruetion. 

And so, men of Athens, what I said is elearly true: Meletus has never [b] been 
at all eoneerned with these matters. Nonetheless tell us, Meletus, how you say 
that I eorrupt the young; or is it obvious from your deposition that it is by 
teaehing them not to believe in the gods in whom the eity believes but in other 
new spiritual things? Is this not what you say I teaeh and so eorrupt them?—That 
is most eertainly what I do say. 

Then by those very gods about whom we are talking, Meletus, make this [e] 
elearer to me and to these men: I eannot be sure whether you mean that I teaeh 
the belief that there are some gods—and therefore I myself believe that there are 
gods and am not altogether an atheist, nor am I guilty of that—not, however, the 
gods in whom the eity believes, but others, and that this is the eharge against me, 
that they are others. Or whether you mean that I do not believe in gods at all, and 
that this is what I teaeh to others.—This is what I mean, that you do not believe 
in gods at all. 

You are a strange fellow, Meletus. Why do you say this? Do I not believe, [d] 
as other men do, that the sun and the moon are gods?—No, by Zeus, gentlemen 
of the jury, for he says that the sun is stone, and the moon earth. 

My dear Meletus, do you think you are proseeuting Anaxagoras? Are you so 
eontemptuous of these men and think them so ignorant of letters as not to know 
that the books of Anaxagoras of Clazomenae are full of those theories, and 
further, that the young men learn from me what they [e] ean buy from time to 
time for a draehma, at most, in the bookshops, and ridieule Soerates if he 
pretends that these theories are his own, espeeially as they are so absurd? Is that, 
by Zeus, what you think of me, Meletus, that I do not believe that there are any 
gods?—That is what I say, that you do not believe in the gods at all. 

You eannot be believed, Meletus, even, I think, by yourself. The man appears 
to me, men of Athens, highly insolent and uneontrolled. He seems to have made 
this deposition out of insolenee, violence and youthful zeal. [27] He is like one 
who eomposed a riddle and is trying it out: “Will the wise Soerates realize that I 
am jesting and eontradieting myself, or shall I deceive him and others?” I think 
he eontradiets himself in the affidavit, as if he said: “Soerates is guilty of not 



believing in gods but believing in gods,” and surely that is the part of a jester! 

Examine with me, gentlemen, how he appears to eontradiet himself, and [b] 
you, Meletus, answer us. Remember, gentlemen, what I asked you when I began, 
not to ereate a disturbanee if I proeeed in my usual manner. 

Does any man, Meletus, believe in human activities who does not believe in 
humans? Make him answer, and not again and again ereate a disturbanee. Does 
any man who does not believe in horses believe in horsemen’s activities? Or in 
flute-playing activities but not in flute-players? No, my good sir, no man eould. 

If you are not willing to answer, I will tell you [e] and these men. Answer the 
next question, however. Does any man believe in spiritual activities who does 
not believe in spirits?—No one. 

Thank you for answering, if reluetantly, when these gentlemen made you. 

Now you say that I believe in spiritual things and teaeh about them, whether new 
or old, but at any rate spiritual things aeeording to what you say, and to this you 
have sworn in your deposition. But if I believe in spiritual things I must quite 
inevitably believe in spirits. Is that not so? It is indeed. I shall [d] assume that 
you agree, as you do not answer. Do we not believe spirits to be either gods or 
the ehildren of gods? Yes or no?—Of eourse. 

Then sinee I do believe in spirits, as you admit, if spirits are gods, this is what 
I mean when I say you speak in riddles and in jest, as you state that I do not 
believe in gods and then again that I do, sinee I do believe in spirits. If on the 
other hand the spirits are ehildren of the gods, bastard ehildren of the gods by 
nymphs or some other mothers, as they are said to be, what man would believe 
ehildren of the gods to exist, but not gods? [e] That would be just as absurd as to 
believe the young of horses and asses, namely mules, to exist, but not to believe 
in the existence of horses and asses. You must have made this deposition, 
Meletus, either to test us or beeause you were at a loss to find any true 
wrongdoing of whieh to aeeuse me. There is no way in whieh you eould 
persuade anyone of even small intelligenee that it is possible for one and the 
same man to believe in [28] spiritual but not also in divine things, and then again 
for that same man to believe neither in spirits nor in gods nor in heroes. 

I do not think, men of Athens, that it requires a prolonged defense to prove 
that I am not guilty of the eharges in Meletus’ deposition, but this is sufficient. 
On the other hand, you know that what I said earlier is true, that I am very 
unpopular with many people. This will be my undoing, if I am undone, not 
Meletus or Anytus but the slanders and envy of many [b] people. This has 
destroyed many other good men and will, I think, eontinue to do so. There is no 



danger that it will stop at me. 

Someone might say: “Are you not ashamed, Soerates, to have iollowed the 
kind of oeeupation that has led to your being now in danger of death?” However, 
I should be right to reply to him: “You are wrong, sir, if you think that a man 
who is any good at all should take into aeeount the risk of life or death; he 
should look to this only in his aetions, whether what [e] he does is right or 
wrong, whether he is aeting like a good or a bad man.” Aeeording to your view, 
all the heroes who died at Troy were inferior people, espeeially the son of Thetis 
who was so eontemptuous of danger eompared with disgraee.- When he was 
eager to kill Heetor, his goddess mother warned him, as I believe, in some sueh 
words as these: “My ehild, if you avenge the death of your eomrade, Patroelus, 
and you kill Heetor, you will die yourself, for your death is to follow 
immediately after Heetor’s.” Hearing this, he despised death and danger and was 
mueh more afraid [d] to live a eoward who did not avenge his friends. “Let me 
die at onee,” he said, “when onee I have given the wrongdoer his deserts, rather 
than remain here, a laughingstoek by the curved ships, a burden upon the earth.” 
Do you think he gave thought to death and danger? 

This is the truth of the matter, men of Athens: wherever a man has taken a 
position that he believes to be best, or has been plaeed by his eommander, there 
he must I think remain and face danger, without a thought for death or anything 
else, rather than disgraee. It would have been a dreadful way [e] to behave, men 
of Athens, if, at Potidaea, Amphipolis and Delium, I had, at the risk of death, 
like anyone else, remained at my post where those you had eleeted to eommand 
had ordered me, and then, when the god ordered me, as I thought and believed, 
to live the life of a philosopher, to examine myself and others, I had abandoned 
my post for fear of death or [29] anything else. That would have been a dreadful 
thing, and then I might truly have justly been brought here for not believing that 
there are gods, disobeying the oraele, fearing death, and thinking I was wise 
when I was not. To fear death, gentlemen, is no other than to think oneself wise 
when one is not, to think one knows what one does not know. No one knows 
whether death may not be the greatest of all blessings for a man, yet men fear it 
as if they knew that it is the greatest of evils. And surely it is the [b] most 
blameworthy ignoranee to believe that one knows what one does not know. It is 
perhaps on this point and in this respeet, gentlemen, that I differ from the 
majority of men, and if I were to elaim that I am wiser than anyone in anything, 
it would be in this, that, as I have no adequate knowledge of things in the 
underworld, so I do not think I have. I do know, however, that it is wieked and 


shameM to do wrong, to disobey one’s superior, be he god or man. I shall never 
fear or avoid things of whieh I do not know, whether they may not be good 
rather than things [e] that I know to be bad. Even if you acquitted me now and 
did not believe Anytus, who said to you that either I should not have been 
brought here in the first plaee, or that now I am here, you eannot avoid executing 
me, for if I should be acquitted, your sons would praetiee the teaehings of 
Soerates and all be thoroughly eorrupted; if you said to me in this regard: 
“Soerates, we do not believe Anytus now; we acquit you, but only on eondition 
that you spend no more time on this investigation and do not praetiee 
philosophy, and if you are eaught doing so you will die;” if, as 1 [d] say, you 
were to acquit me on those terms, 1 would say to you: “Men of Athens, 1 am 
grateful and 1 am your friend, but 1 will obey the god rather than you, and as 
long as 1 draw breath and am able, 1 shall not eease to praetiee philosophy, to 
exhort you and in my usual way to point out to any one of you whom 1 happen to 
meet: 'Good Sir, you are an Athenian, a citizen of the greatest eity with the 
greatest reputation for both wisdom and power; are you not ashamed of your 
eagerness to possess as mueh [e] wealth, reputation and honors as possible, 
while you do not eare for nor give thought to wisdom or truth, or the best 
possible state of your soul?’ Then, if one of you disputes this and says he does 
eare, 1 shall not let him go at onee or leave him, but 1 shall question him, 
examine him and test him, and if 1 do not think he has attained the goodness that 
he says he [30] has, 1 shall reproaeh him beeause he attaehes little importanee to 
the most important things and greater importanee to inferior things. 1 shall treat 
in this way anyone 1 happen to meet, young and old, citizen and stranger, and 
more so the citizens beeause you are more kindred to me. Be sure that this is 
what the god orders me to do, and 1 think there is no greater blessing for the eity 
than my service to the god. For 1 go around doing nothing but persuading both 
young and old among you not to eare for [b] your body or your wealth in 
preference to or as strongly as for the best possible state of your soul, as 1 say to 
you: wealth does not bring about excellence, but excellence makes wealth and 
everything else good for men, both individually and collectively.”- 

Now if by saying this 1 eorrupt the young, this advice must be harmful, but if 
anyone says that 1 give different advice, he is talking nonsense. On this point 1 
would say to you, men of Athens: “Whether you believe Anytus [e] or not, 
whether you acquit me or not, do so on the understanding that this is my eourse 
of aetion, even if 1 am to face death many times.” Do not ereate a disturbanee, 
gentlemen, but abide by my request not to ery out at what 1 say but to listen, for 1 


think it will be to your advantage to listen, and I am about to say other things at 
whieh you will perhaps eiy out. By no means do this. Be sure that if you kill the 
sort of man I say I am, you will not harm me more than yourselves. Neither 
Meletus nor [d] Anytus ean harm me in any way; he eould not harm me, for I do 
not think it is permitted that a better man be harmed by a worse; eertainly he 
might kill me, or perhaps banish or disfranchise me, whieh he and maybe others 
think to be great harm, but I do not think so. I think he is doing himself mueh 
greater harm doing what he is doing now, attempting to have a man executed 
unjustly. Indeed, men of Athens, 1 am far from making a defense now on my 
own behalf, as might be thought, but on yours, to [e] prevent you from 
wrongdoing by mistreating the god’s gift to you by eondemning me; for if you 
kill me you will not easily find another like me. 1 was attaehed to this eity by the 
god—though it seems a ridieulous thing to say—as upon a great and noble horse 
whieh was somewhat sluggish beeause of its size and needed to be stirred up by 
a kind of gadfly. It is to fulfill some sueh function that 1 believe the god has 
plaeed me in the eity. 1 never eease to rouse eaeh and every one of you, to 
persuade and [31] reproaeh you all day long and everywhere 1 find myself in 
your eompany. 

Another sueh man will not easily eome to be among you, gentlemen, and if 
you believe me you will spare me. You might easily be annoyed with me as 
people are when they are aroused from a doze, and strike out at me; if convinced 
by Anytus you eould easily kill me, and then you eould sleep on for the rest of 
your days, unless the god, in his eare for you, sent you someone else. That 1 am 
the kind of person to be a gift of [b] the god to the eity you might realize from 
the fact that it does not seem like human nature for me to have negleeted all my 
own affairs and to have tolerated this negleet now for so many years while 1 was 
always eoneerned with you, approaehing eaeh one of you like a father or an 
elder brother to persuade you to eare for virtue. Now if 1 profited from this by 
eharging a fee for my advice, there would be some sense to it, but you ean see 
for yourselves that, for all their shameless aeeusations, my aeeusers have not 
been able in their impudenee to bring forward a witness to say [e] that 1 have 
ever received a fee or ever asked for one. 1, on the other hand, have a convincing 
witness that 1 speak the truth, my poverty. 

It may seem strange that while 1 go around and give this advice privately and 
interfere in private affairs, 1 do not venture to go to the assembly and there 
advise the eity. You have heard me give the reason for this in many plaees. 1 
have a divine or spiritual sign whieh Meletus has ridieuled in his [d] deposition. 



This began when I was a ehild. It is a voice, and whenever it speaks it turns me 
away from something I am about to do, but it never eneourages me to do 
anything. This is what has prevented me from taking part in publie affairs, and I 
think it was quite right to prevent me. Be sure, men of Athens, that if I had long 
ago attempted to take part in polities, I should have died long ago, and benefited 
neither you nor myself. Do not [e] be angry with me for speaking the truth; no 
man will survive who genuinely opposes you or any other erowd and prevents 
the oeeurrenee of many unjust and illegal happenings in the eity. A man who 
really fights for [32] justice must lead a private, not a publie, life if he is to 
survive for even a short time. 

I shall give you great proofs of this, not words but what you esteem, deeds. 
Listen to what happened to me, that you may know that I will not yield to any 
man eontrary to what is right, for fear of death, even if I should die at onee for 
not yielding. The things I shall tell you are eommonplaee and smaek of the 
laweourts, but they are true. I have never held any other [b] office in the eity, but 
I served as a member of the Gouneil, and our tribe Antioehis was presiding at the 
time when you wanted to try as a body the ten generals who had failed to piek up 
the survivors of the naval battle.- This was illegal, as you all recognized later. I 
was the only member of the presiding eommittee to oppose your doing 
something eontrary to the laws, and I voted against it. The orators were ready to 
proseeute me and take me away, and your shouts were egging them on, but I 
thought I should run any risk on the side of law and justice rather than join you, 
[e] for fear of prison or death, when you were engaged in an unjust eourse. This 
happened when the eity was still a demoeraey. When the oligarehy was 
established, the Thirty- summoned me to the Hall, along with four others, and 
ordered us to bring Leon from Salamis, that he might be [d] executed. They gave 
many sueh orders to many people, in order to implieate as many as possible in 
their guilt. Then I showed again, not in words but in aetion, that, if it were not 
rather vulgar to say so, death is something I eouldn’t eare less about, but that my 
whole eoneern is not to do anything unjust or impious. That government, 
powerM as it was, did not Mghten me into any wrongdoing. When we left the 
Hall, the other four went to Salamis and brought in Leon, but I went home. I 
might have been put to [e] death for this, had not the government fallen shortly 
afterwards. There are many who will witness to these events. 

Do you think I would have survived all these years if I were engaged in publie 
affairs and, aeting as a good man must, eame to the help of justice and 
eonsidered this the most important thing? Far from it, men of Athens, [33] nor 


would any other man. Throughout my life, in any publie activity I may have 
engaged in, I am the same man as I am in private life. I have never eome to an 
agreement with anyone to aet unjustly, neither with anyone else nor with any one 
of those who they slanderously say are my pupils. I have never been anyone’s 
teaeher. If anyone, young or old, desires to listen to me when I am talking and 
dealing with my own eoneerns, I have never begrudged this to anyone, but I do 
not converse when I receive [b] a fee and not when I do not. I am equally ready 
to question the rieh and the poor if anyone is willing to answer my questions and 
listen to what I say. And I eannot justly be held responsible for the good or bad 
eonduet of these people, as I never promised to teaeh them anything and have 
not done so. If anyone says that he has learned anything from me, or that he 
heard anything privately that the others did not hear, be assured that he is not 
telling the truth. 

[e] Why then do some people enjoy spending eonsiderable time in my 
eompany? You have heard why, men of Athens; I have told you the whole truth. 
They enjoy hearing those being questioned who think they are wise, but are not. 
And this is not unpleasant. To do this has, as I say, been enjoined upon me by the 
god, by means of oraeles and dreams, and in every other way that a divine 
manifestation has ever ordered a man to do anything. This is true, gentlemen, 
and ean easily be established. 

[d] If I eorrupt some young men and have eorrupted others, then surely some 
of them who have grown older and realized that I gave them bad advice when 
they were young should now themselves eome up here to aeeuse me and avenge 
themselves. If they were unwilling to do so themselves, then some of their 
kindred, their fathers or brothers or other relations should reeall it now if their 
family had been harmed by me. I see many [e] of these present here, first Grito, 
my eontemporary and fellow demesman, the father of Gritobulus here; next 
Lysanias of Sphettus, the father of Aesehines here; also Antiphon the Gephisian, 
the father of Epigenes; and others whose brothers spent their time in this way; 
Nieostratus, the son of Theozotides, brother of Theodotus, and Theodotus has 
died so he eould [34] not influence him; Paralius here, son of Demodoeus, 
whose brother was Theages; there is Adeimantus, son of Ariston, brother of 
Plato here; Aeantodorus, brother of Apollodorus here. 

I eould mention many others, some one of whom surely Meletus should have 
brought in as witness in his own speeeh. If he forgot to do so, then let him do it 
now; I will yield time if he has anything of the kind to say. You will find quite 
the eontrary, gentlemen. These men are all ready to eome to the help of the 



eorruptor, the man who has harmed their kindred, [b] as Meletus and Anytus say. 
Now those who were eorrupted might well have reason to help me, but the 
uneorrupted, their kindred who are older men, have no reason to help me except 
the right and proper one, that they know that Meletus is lying and that I am 
telling the truth. 

Very well, gentlemen. This, and maybe other similar things, is what I have to 
say in my deiense. Perhaps one of you might be angry as he reealls [e] that when 
he himself stood trial on a less dangerous eharge, he begged and implored the 
jurymen with many tears, that he brought his ehildren and many of his friends 
and family into eourt to arouse as mueh pity as he eould, but that I do none of 
these things, even though I may seem to be running the ultimate risk. Thinking 
of this, he might feel resentful [d] toward me and, angry about this, east his vote 
in anger. If there is sueh a one among you—I do not deem there is, but if there is 
—I think it would be right to say in reply: My good sir, I too have a household 
and, in Homer’s phrase, I am not born “from oak or roek” but from men, so that 
I have a family, indeed three sons, men of Athens, of whom one is an adoleseent 
while two are ehildren. Nevertheless, I will not beg you to acquit me by bringing 
them here. Why do I do none of these things? Not through arroganee, gentlemen, 
nor through laek of respeet for you. Whether [e] I am brave in the face of death 
is another matter, but with regard to my reputation and yours and that of the 
whole eity, it does not seem right to me to do these things, espeeially at my age 
and with my reputation. For it is generally believed, whether it be true or false, 
that in eertain respeets Soerates is superior to the majority of men. Now if those 
of you who are [35] eonsidered superior, be it in wisdom or eourage or whatever 
other virtue makes them so, are seen behaving like that, it would be a disgraee. 
Yet I have often seen them do this sort of thing when standing trial, men who are 
thought to be somebody, doing amazing things as if they thought it a terrible 
thing to die, and as if they were to be immortal if you did not execute them. I 
think these men bring shame upon the eity so that a [b] stranger, too, would 
assume that those who are outstanding in virtue among the Athenians, whom 
they themselves seleet from themselves to fill offices of state and receive other 
honors, are in no way better than women. You should not aet like that, men of 
Athens, those of you who have any reputation at all, and if we do, you should 
not allow it. You should make it very elear that you will more readily convict a 
man who performs these pitiful dramaties in eourt and so makes the eity a 
laughingstoek, than a man who keeps quiet. 

Quite apart from the question of reputation, gentlemen, I do not think [e] it 



right to supplieate the jury and to be acquitted beeause of this, but to teaeh and 
persuade them. It is not the purpose of a juryman’s office to give justice as a 
favor to whoever seems good to him, but to judge aeeording to law, and this he 
has sworn to do. We should not aeeustom you to perjure yourselves, nor should 
you make a habit of it. This is irreverent eonduet for either of us. 

[d] Do not deem it right for me, men of Athens, that I should aet towards you 
in a way that I do not eonsider to be good or just or pious, espeeially, by Zeus, as 
I am being proseeuted by Meletus here for impiety; elearly, if I convinced you by 
my supplieation to do violence to your oath of office, I would be teaehing you 
not to believe that there are gods, and my defense would convict me of not 
believing in them. This is far from being the ease, gentlemen, for I do believe in 
them as none of my aeeusers do. I leave it to you and the god to judge me in the 
way that will be best for me and for you. 

[The jury now gives its verdict ofguilty, and Meletus asks for 

the penalty of death.] 

[e] There are many other reasons for my not being angry with you for [36] 
convicting me, men of Athens, and what happened was not unexpected. I am 
mueh more surprised at the number of votes east on eaeh side for I did not think 
the deeision would be by so few votes but by a great many. As it is, a switeh of 
only thirty votes would have acquitted me. I think [b] myself that I have been 
eleared of Meletus’ eharges, and not only this, but it is elear to all that, if Anytus 
and Lyeon had not joined him in aeeusing me, he would have been fined a 
thousand draehmas for not receiving a fifth of the votes. 

He assesses the penalty at death. So be it. What eounter-assessment should I 
propose to you, men of Athens? Glearly it should be a penalty I deserve, and 
what do I deserve to suffer or to pay beeause I have deliberately not led a quiet 
life but have negleeted what oeeupies most people: wealth, household affairs, the 
position of general or publie orator or the other offices, the politieal elubs and 
factions that exist in the eity? I thought [e] myself too honest to survive if I 
oeeupied myself with those things. I did not follow that path that would have 
made me of no use either to you or to myself, but I went to eaeh of you privately 
and conferred upon him what I say is the greatest benefit, by trying to persuade 
him not to eare for any of his belongings before earing that he himself should be 
as good and as wise as possible, not to eare for the eity’s possessions more than 
[d] for the eity itself, and to eare for other things in the same way. What do I 



deserve for being sueh a man? Some good, men of Athens, if I must truly make 
an assessment aeeording to my deserts, and something suitable. What is suitable 
for a poor benefactor who needs leisure to exhort you? Nothing is more suitable, 
gentlemen, than for sueh a man to be fed in the Prytaneum,- mueh more suitable 
for him than for any one of you who has won a victory at Olympia with a pair or 
a team of horses. The Olympian victor makes you think yourself happy; I make 
you be happy. Besides, he [e] does not need food, but I do. So if I must make a 
just assessment of what I deserve, I assess it as this: free meals in the Prytaneum. 
[37] 

When I say this you may think, as when I spoke of appeals to pity and 
entreaties, that I speak arrogantly, but that is not the ease, men of Athens; rather 
it is like this: I am convinced that I never willingly wrong anyone, but I am not 
convincing you of this, for we have talked together but a short time. If it were 
the law with us, as it is elsewhere, that a trial for life [b] should not last one but 
many days, you would be convinced, but now it is not easy to dispel great 
slanders in a short time. Sinee I am convinced that I wrong no one, I am not 
likely to wrong myself, to say that I deserve some evil and to make some sueh 
assessment against myself. What should I fear? That I should suffer the penalty 
Meletus has assessed against me, of whieh I say I do not know whether it is good 
or bad? Am I then to ehoose in preference to this something that I know very 
well to be an evil and assess the penalty at that? Imprisonment? Why should I 
live in prison, [e] always subjected to the ruling magistrates, the Eleven? A fine, 
and imprisonment until I pay it? That would be the same thing for me, as I have 
no money. Exile? for perhaps you might aeeept that assessment. 

I should have to be inordinately fond of life, men of Athens, to be so 
unreasonable as to suppose that other men will easily tolerate my eompany and 
conversation when you, my fellow citizens, have been unable to endure [d] 
them, but found them a burden and resented them so that you are now seeking to 
get rid of them. Ear from it, gentlemen. It would be a fine life at my age to be 
driven out of one eity after another, for I know very well that wherever I go the 
young men will listen to my talk as they do here. [e] If I drive them away, they 
will themselves persuade their elders to drive me out; if I do not drive them 
away, their fathers and relations will drive me out on their behalf. 

Perhaps someone might say: But Soerates, if you leave us will you not be able 
to live quietly, without talking? Now this is the most difficult point on whieh to 
convince some of you. If I say that it is impossible for me to [38] keep quiet 
beeause that means disobeying the god, you will not believe me and will think I 


am being ironieal. On the other hand, if I say that it is the greatest good for a 
man to diseuss virtue every day and those other things about whieh you hear me 
conversing and testing myself and others, for the unexamined life is not worth 
living for men, you will believe me even less. 

What I say is true, gentlemen, but it is not easy to convince you. At the [b] 
same time, I am not aeeustomed to think that I deserve any penalty. If I had 
money, I would assess the penalty at the amount I eould pay, for that would not 
hurt me, but I have none, unless you are willing to set the penalty at the amount I 
ean pay, and perhaps I eould pay you one mina of silver.- So that is my 
assessment. 

Plato here, men of Athens, and Grito and Gritobulus and Apollodorus bid me 
put the penalty at thirty minas, and they will stand surety for the money. Well 
then, that is my assessment, and they will be sufficient guarantee of payment. 

[The jury now votes again and sentenees Soerates to death.] 

[e] It is for the sake of a short time, men of Athens, that you will acquire the 
reputation and the guilt, in the eyes of those who want to denigrate the eity, of 
having killed Soerates, a wise man, for they who want to revile you will say that 
I am wise even if I am not. If you had waited but a little while, this would have 
happened of its own aeeord. You see my age, that [d] I am already advanced in 
years and elose to death. I am saying this not to all of you but to those who 
eondemned me to death, and to these same ones I say: Perhaps you think that I 
was convicted for laek of sueh words as might have convinced you, if I thought I 
should say or do all I eould to avoid my sentenee. Far from it. I was convicted 
beeause I laeked not words but boldness and shamelessness and the willingness 
to say to you what you would most gladly have heard from me, lamentations and 
tears [e] and my saying and doing many things that I say are unworthy of me but 
that you are aeeustomed to hear from others. I did not think then that the danger 
I ran should make me do anything mean, nor do I now regret the nature of my 
defense. I would mueh rather die after this kind of defense than live after making 
the other kind. Neither I nor any other man should, [39] on trial or in war, 
contrive to avoid death at any eost. Indeed it is often obvious in battle that one 
eould eseape death by throwing away one’s weapons and by turning to 
supplieate one’s pursuers, and there are many ways to avoid death in every kind 
of danger if one will venture to do or [b] say anything to avoid it. It is not 
difficult to avoid death, gentlemen; it is mueh more difficult to avoid 
wiekedness, for it runs faster than death. Slow and elderly as I am, I have been 


eaught by the slower pursuer, whereas my aeeusers, being clever and sharp, have 
been eaught by the quicker, wiekedness. I leave you now, eondemned to death by 
you, but they are eondemned by truth to wiekedness and injustice. So I maintain 
my assessment, and they maintain theirs. This perhaps had to happen, and I think 
it is as it should be. 

[e] Now I want to prophesy to those who convicted me, for I am at the point 
when men prophesy most, when they are about to die. I say gentlemen, to those 
who voted to kill me, that vengeance will eome upon you immediately after my 
death, a vengeance mueh harder to bear than that whieh you took in killing me. 
You did this in the belief that you would avoid giving an aeeount of your life, but 
I maintain that quite the opposite will [d] happen to you. There will be more 
people to test you, whom I now held baek, but you did not notiee it. They will be 
more difficult to deal with as they will be younger and you will resent them 
more. You are wrong if you believe that by killing people you will prevent 
anyone from reproaehing you for not living in the right way. To eseape sueh tests 
is neither possible nor good, but it is best and easiest not to diseredit others but 
to prepare oneself to be as good as possible. With this propheey to you who 
convicted me, I part from you. 

I should be glad to diseuss what has happened with those who voted [e] for 
my acquittal during the time that the officers of the eourt are busy and I do not 
yet have to depart to my death. So, gentlemen, stay with me awhile, for nothing 
prevents us from talking to eaeh other while it is allowed. To you, as being my 
friends, I want to show the meaning of what [40] has oeeurred. A surprising 
thing has happened to me, jurymen—you I would rightly eall jurymen. At all 
previous times my familiar prophetie power, my spiritual manifestation, 
frequently opposed me, even in small matters, when I was about to do something 
wrong, but now that, as you ean see for yourselves, I was faced with what one 
might think, and what is generally thought to be, the worst of evils, my divine 
sign has not opposed me, either when I left home at dawn, or when I eame into 
eourt, [b] or at any time that I was about to say something during my speeeh. Yet 
in other talks it often held me baek in the middle of my speaking, but now it has 
opposed no word or deed of mine. What do I think is the reason for this? I will 
tell you. What has happened to me may well be a good thing, and those of us 
who believe death to be an evil are eertainly mistaken. I have convincing proof 
of this, for it is impossible that my [e] familiar sign did not oppose me if I was 
not about to do what was right. 

Let us reflect in this way, too, that there is good hope that death is a blessing. 



for it is one of two things: either the dead are nothing and have no pereeption of 
anything, or it is, as we are told, a ehange and a reloeating for the soul from here 
to another plaee. If it is eomplete laek of pereeption, [d] like a dreamless sleep, 
then death would be a great advantage. For I think that if one had to piek out that 
night during whieh a man slept soundly and did not dream, put beside it the other 
nights and days of his life, and then see how many days and nights had been 
better and more pleasant than that night, not only a private person but the great 
king would find them easy to eount eompared with the other days and nights. If 
death is [e] like this I say it is an advantage, for all eternity would then seem to 
be no more than a single night. If, on the other hand, death is a ehange from here 
to another plaee, and what we are told is true and all who have died are there, 
what greater blessing eould there be, gentlemen of the jury? If [41] anyone 
arriving in Hades will have eseaped from those who eall themselves jurymen 
here, and will find those true jurymen who are said to sit in judgment there, 
Minos and Rhadamanthus and Aeaeus and Triptolemus and the other demi-gods 
who have been upright in their own life, would that be a poor kind of ehange? 
Again, what would one of you give to keep eompany with Orpheus and 
Musaeus, Hesiod and Homer? I am willing to die many times if that is true. It 
would be a wonderM way for me to spend my time whenever I met Palamedes 
and Ajax, the son of Telamon, [b] and any other of the men of old who died 
through an unjust conviction, to eompare my experience with theirs. I think it 
would be pleasant. Most important, I eould spend my time testing and examining 
people there, as I do here, as to who among them is wise, and who thinks he is, 
but is not. 

What would one not give, gentlemen of the jury, for the opportunity to [e] 
examine the man who led the great expedition against Troy, or Odysseus, or 
Sisyphus, and innumerable other men and women one eould mention? It would 
be an extraordinary happiness to talk with them, to keep eompany with them and 
examine them. In any ease, they would eertainly not put one to death for doing 
so. They are happier there than we are here in other respeets, and for the rest of 
time they are deathless, if indeed what we are told is true. 

You too must be of good hope as regards death, gentlemen of the jury, [d] and 
keep this one truth in mind, that a good man eannot be harmed either in life or in 
death, and that his affairs are not negleeted by the gods. What has happened to 
me now has not happened of itself, but it is elear to me that it was better for me 
to die now and to eseape from trouble. That is why my divine sign did not 
oppose me at any point. So I am eertainly not angry with those who convicted 



me, or with my aeeusers. Of eourse that was not their purpose when they 
aeeused and convicted me, but they [e] thought they were hurting me, and for 
this they deserve blame. This mueh I ask from them: when my sons grow up, 
avenge yourselves by eausing them the same kind of grief that I eaused you, if 
you think they eare for money or anything else more than they eare for virtue, or 
if they think they are somebody when they are nobody. Reproaeh them as I 
reproaeh you, that they do not eare for the right things and think they are worthy 
[42] when they are not worthy of anything. If you do this, I shall have been 
justly treated by you, and my sons also. 

Now the hour to part has eome. 1 go to die, you go to live. Whieh of us goes to 
the better lot is known to no one, except the god. 


1. This is Aristophanes. Soerates reiers beiow (19c) to the eharaeter Soerates in his douds (225 ff.), first 
produeed in 423 B.e. 

2. These were aii weii-known Sophists. For Gorgias and Hippias see Piato’s diaiogues named after them; 
both Hippias and Prodieus appear in Protagoras. 

3. See Iliad xviii.94 ff. 

4. Aiternativeiy, this sentenee eouid be transiated: “Weaith does not bring about exceiience, but exceiience 
brings about weaith and aii other pubiie and private biessings for men.” 

5. This was the battie of Arginusae (south of Lesbos) in 406 B.e., the iast Athenian victory of the 
Peioponnesian war. A vioient storm prevented the Athenian generais from reseuing their survivors. 

6. This was the harsh oiigarehy that was set up after the finai deieat of Athens in 404 B.e. and ruied Athens 
for some nine months in 404—3 before the demoeraey was restored. 

7. The Pr^rtaneum was the magistrates’ haii or town haii of Athens in whieh pubiie enteitainments were 
given, partieuiariy to Oiympian victors on their return home. 

8. One mina was the equivaient of 100 draehmas. In the iate fifth eentury one draehma was the standard 
daiiy wage of a iaborer. A mina, then, was a eonsiderabie sum. 
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Translated by G.M.A. Grube. 


As the beginning ofthe Phaedo relates, Soerates did not die until a month after 
his trial, whieh followed by a day the sailing of the Athenian state galley on an 
annual religious mission to the island ofDelos; no executions were permitted 
during its absenee. Crito eomes to tell Soerates ofits antieipated arrival later 
that day and to make one last effort to persuade him to allow his friends to save 
him by bribing his jailers and bundling him offsomewhere beyond the reaeh of 
Athenian /aw. Crito indieates that most people expect his friends to do this — 
unless (dishonorably) they value their money more than their friend. Soerates, 
however, refuses. Even ifpeople do expect it, to do that would be grossly unjust. 

Both erito’s arguments in favor ofhis plan and Soerates’in rejecting it are 
rather jumbled—as perhaps befits the pressure and excitement of the moment. 
Crito eites the damage to his and Soerates’ other friends’ reputations and 
delieately minimizes any financial loss he might suffer, in ease Soerates might be 
unwilling to aeeept any great sacrifice from a friend. Soerates witheringly 
dismisses the first eonsideration and ignores the seeond. But Crito also elaims 
that it would aetually be unjust ofSocrates to stay. That would allow his enemies 
to triumph over him and his friends, ineluding his young sons, whom he will 
abandon by going doeilely to his death: a person ought not to take lying down 
an attaek on the things he holds most dear, ineluding philosophy itselfand the 
philosophieal life to whieh he and (presumably) his friends are devoted. Here we 
hear strains ofthe time-honored Greek idea thatjustice is helping one’s friends 
and harming one’s enemies, eited by Polemarehus in Republie I. (But Grito does 
not propose harming their enemies—only preventing them from having their 
way.) As to his ehildren, Soerates responds that they will be as well or better 
eared for after his death than ifhe resisted it and went into exile. But ironieally, 
eonsidering his own subseguent arguments for aeeepting his death, he seems not 
to hear the larger elaim ofinjustice that Grito lodges. Grito’s jumbled 
presentation ofhis ease facilitates this. 

Unmoved by the elaims ofjustice grounded in his private relationships to 
friends and family, Soerates appeals to the standards ofcivic justice imbedded in 
his relations as a eitiien to the Athenian people and to the Athenian system of 



/aw. He elaims that a eitiien is neeessarily, given the benefits he has enjoyed 
under the laws ofthe eity, their slave,justly reguired to do whatever they ask, 
and more forbidden to attaek them than to violate his own parents. That would 
be retaliation—rendering a wrong for the wrong received in his unjust 
eondemnation—and retaliation is neverjust. But what ifhe ehose to depart not 
in an unjust spirit of retaliation, but only in order to evade the ill eonseguenees 
ofthe unjust eondemnation for himself and his friends and family? As if 
reeogniiing that loophole, Soerates also develops a eelebrated early version of 
the soeial eontraet—a ‘eontraet’ between the laws or the eity and eaeh eitiien, 
not among the citizens themselves—with the argument that now, after he is 
eondemned by an Athenian eourt and has exhausted all legal appeals, he must, 
injustice to his implieit promise, abide by the laws’ final judgment and aeeept 
his death sentenee. 

It is elear where Soerates stands; he is eommitted, as a publie figure known 
for pleading the preeminent value of the civic virtues, to honoring them in his 
personal life—and death. But the dialogue itself, through Grito’s ignored appeal 
to justice in the private sphere, invites the reader to reflect on a wider range of 
issues about justice than Soerates himself addresses. Did justice really reguire 
that Soerates stay to aeeept his death ? 

J.M.C. 


[43] SoGRATEs: Why have you eome so early, Grito? Or is it not still early? 

Grito: It eertainly is. 

SoGRATEs: How early? 

Grito: Early dawn. 

SoGRATEs: I am surprised that the warder was willing to listen to you. 

Grito: He is quite Mendly to me by now, Soerates. I have been here often and 
I have given him something. 

SoGRATEs: Have you just eome, or have you been here for some time? 

Grito: A fair time. 

[b] SoGRATEs: Then why did you not wake me right away but sit there in 
silenee? 

Grito: By Zeus no, Soerates. I would not myself want to be in distress and 
awake so long. I have been surprised to see you so peacefully asleep. It was on 
purpose that I did not wake you, so that you should spend your time most 
agreeably. Often in the past throughout my life, I have eonsidered the way you 



live happy, and espeeially so now that you bear your present misiortune so easily 
and lightly. 

SoGRATEs: It would not be iitting at my age to resent the fact that I must die 
now. 

[e] Grito: Other men of your age are eaught in sueh misfortunes, but their age 
does not prevent them resenting their fate. 

SoGRATEs: That is so. Why have you eome so early? 

Grito: I bring bad news, Soerates, not for you, apparently, but for me and all 
your friends the news is bad and hard to bear. Indeed, I would eount it among the 
hardest. 

SoGRATEs: What is it? Or has the ship arrived from Delos, at the arrival [d] of 
whieh I must die? 

Grito: It has not arrived yet, but it will, I believe, arrive today, aeeording to a 
message some men brought from Sunium, where they left it. This makes it 
obvious that it will eome today, and that your life must end tomorrow. 

SoGRATEs: May it be for the best. If it so please the gods, so be it. However, I 
do not think it will arrive today. 

Grito: What indieation have you of this? [44] 

SoGRATEs: I will tell you. I must die the day after the ship arrives. 

Grito: That is what those in authority say. 

SoGRATEs: Then I do not think it will arrive on this eoming day, but on the 
next. I take to witness of this a dream I had a little earlier during this night. It 
looks as if it was the right time for you not to wake me. 

Grito: What was your dream? 

SoGRATEs: I thought that a beautiM and eomely woman dressed in white 
approaehed me. She ealled me and said: “Soerates, may you arrive at fertile [b] 
Phthia- on the third day.” 

Grito: A strange dream, Soerates. 

SoGRATEs: But it seems elear enough to me, Grito. 

Grito: Too elear it seems, my dear Soerates, but listen to me even now and be 
saved. If you die, it will not be a single misfortune for me. Not only will I be 
deprived of a friend, the like of whom I shall never find again, but many people 
who do not know you or me very well will think [e] that I eould have saved you 
if I were willing to spend money, but that I did not eare to do so. Surely there ean 
be no worse reputation than to be thought to value money more highly than one’s 
friends, for the majority will not believe that you yourself were not willing to 
leave prison while we were eager for you to do so. 


SoGRATEs: My good Grito, why should we eare so mueh for what the majority 
think? The most reasonable people, to whom one should pay more attention, will 
believe that things were done as they were done. 

Grito: You see, Soerates, that one must also pay attention to the opinion [d] of 
the majority. Your present situation makes elear that the majority ean inflict not 
the least but pretty well the greatest evils if one is slandered among them. 

SoGRATEs: Would that the majority eould inflict the greatest evils, for they 
would then be eapable of the greatest good, and that would be fine, but now they 
eannot do either. They eannot make a man either wise or foolish, but they inflict 
things haphazardly. 

[e] Grito: That may be so. But tell me this, Soerates, are you antieipating that 
I and your other friends would have trouble with the informers if you eseape 
from here, as having stolen you away, and that we should be eompelled to lose 
all our property or pay heavy fines and suffer other [45] punishment besides? If 
you have any sueh fear, forget it. We would be justified in running this risk to 
save you, and worse, if neeessary. Do follow my advice, and do not aet 
differently. 

SoGRATEs: I do have these things in mind, Grito, and also many others. 

Grito: Have no sueh fear. It is not mueh money that some people require to 
save you and get you out of here. Purther, do you not see that those informers are 
eheap, and that not mueh money would be needed to deal [b] with them? My 
money is available and is, I think, sufficient. If, beeause of your affection for me, 
you feel you should not spend any of mine, there are those strangers here ready 
to spend money. One of them, Simmias the Theban, has brought enough for this 
very purpose. Gebes, too, and a good many others. So, as I say, do not let this 
fear make you hesitate to save yourself, nor let what you said in eourt trouble 
you, that you would not [e] know what to do with yourself if you left Athens, for 
you would be weleomed in many plaees to whieh you might go. If you want to 
go to Thessaly, I have friends there who will greatly appreeiate you and keep you 
safe, so that no one in Thessaly will harm you. 

Besides, Soerates, I do not think that what you are doing is just, to give up 
your life when you ean save it, and to hasten your fate as your enemies would 
hasten it, and indeed have hastened it in their wish to destroy you. [d] Moreover, 

I think you are betraying your sons by going away and leaving them, when you 
eould bring them up and edueate them. You thus show no eoneern for what their 
fate may be. They will probably have the usual fate of orphans. Either one 
should not have ehildren, or one should share with them to the end the toil of 



upbringing and edueation. You seem to me to ehoose the easiest path, whereas 
one should ehoose the path a good and eourageous man would ehoose, 
partieularly when one elaims throughout one’s life to eare for virtue. 

[e] I feel ashamed on your behalf and on behalf of us, your friends, lest all that 
has happened to you be thought due to eowardiee on our part: the fact that your 
trial eame to eourt when it need not have done so, the handling of the trial itself, 
and now this absurd ending whieh will be thought to have got beyond our 
eontrol through some eowardiee and [46] unmanliness on our part, sinee we did 
not save you, or you save yourself, when it was possible and eould be done if we 
had been of the slightest use. Gonsider, Soerates, whether this is not only evil, 
but shameM, both for you and for us. Take eounsel with yourself, or rather the 
time for eounsel is past and the deeision should have been taken, and there is no 
further opportunity, for this whole business must be ended tonight. If we delay 
now, then it will no longer be possible; it will be too late. Let me persuade you 
on every eount, Soerates, and do not aet otherwise. 

SoGRATEs: My dear Grito, your eagerness is worth mueh if it should have [b] 
some right aim; if not, then the greater your keenness the more difficult it is to 
deal with. We must therefore examine whether we should aet in this way or not, 
as not only now but at all times I am the kind of man who listens to nothing 
within me but the argument that on reflection seems best to me. I eannot, now 
that this fate has eome upon me, diseard the arguments I used; they seem to me 
mueh the same. I value and respeet [e] the same prineiples as before, and if we 
have no better arguments to bring up at this moment, be sure that I shall not 
agree with you, not even if the power of the majority were to Mghten us with 
more bogeys, as if we were ehildren, with threats of ineareerations and 
executions and confiscation of property. How should we examine this matter 
most reasonably? Would it be by taking up first your argument about the 
opinions of men, whether [d] it is sound in every ease that one should pay 
attention to some opinions, but not to others? Or was that well-spoken before the 
neeessity to die eame upon me, but now it is elear that this was said in vain for 
the sake of argument, that it was in truth play and nonsense? I am eager to 
examine together with you, Grito, whether this argument will appear in any way 
different to me in my present eireumstanees, or whether it remains the same, 
whether we are to abandon it or believe it. It was said on every oeeasion by those 
who thought they were speaking sensibly, as I have just [e] now been speaking, 
that one should greatly value some people’s opinions, but not others. Does that 
seem to you a sound statement? 



You, as far as a human being ean tell, are exempt from the likelihood of dying 
tomorrow, so the present misfortune is not likely to lead you [47] astray. 

Gonsider then, do you not think it a sound statement that one must not value all 
the opinions of men, but some and not others, nor the opinions of all men, but 
those of some and not of others? What do you say? Is this not well said? 

Grito: It is. 

SoGRATEs: One should value the good opinions, and not the bad ones? 

Grito: Yes. 

SoGRATEs: The good opinions are those of wise men, the bad ones those of 
foolish men? 

Grito: Of eourse. 

SoGRATEs: Gome then, what of statements sueh as this: Should a man 
professionally engaged in physieal training pay attention to the praise and [b] 
blame and opinion of any man, or to those of one man only, namely a doetor or 
trainer? 

Grito: To those of one only. 

SoGRATEs: He should therefore fear the blame and weleome the praise of that 
one man, and not those of the many? 

Grito: Obviously. 

SoGRATEs: He must then aet and exercise, eat and drink in the way the one, the 
trainer and the one who knows, thinks right, not all the others? 

Grito: That is so. 

[e] SoGRATEs: Very well. And if he disobeys the one, disregards his opinion 
and his praises while valuing those of the many who have no knowledge, will he 
not suffer harm? 

Grito: Of eourse. 

SoGRATEs: What is that harm, where does it tend, and what part of the man 
who disobeys does it affect? 

Grito: Obviously the harm is to his body, whieh it ruins. 

SoGRATEs: Well said. So with other matters, not to enumerate them all, and 
eertainly with aetions just and unjust, shameful and beautiM, good [d] and bad, 
about whieh we are now deliberating, should we follow the opinion of the many 
and fear it, or that of the one, if there is one who has knowledge of these things 
and before whom we feel fear and shame more than before all the others. If we 
do not follow his direetions, we shall harm and eorrupt that part of ourselves that 
is improved by just aetions and destroyed by unjust aetions. Or is there nothing 
in this? 



Grito: I think there eertainly is, Soerates. 

SoGRATEs: Come now, if we ruin that whieh is improved by health and 
eorrupted by disease by not following the opinions of those who know, [e] is life 
worth living for us when that is ruined? And that is the body, is it not? 

Grito: Yes. 

SoGRATEs: And is life worth living with a body that is eorrupted and in bad 
eondition? 

Grito: In no way. 

SoGRATEs: And is life worth living for us with that part of us eorrupted that 
unjust aetion harms and just aetion benefits? Or do we think that part [48] of us, 
whatever it is, that is eoneerned with justice and injustice, is inferior to the body? 

Grito: Not at all. 

SoGRATEs: It is more valuable? 

Grito: Mueh more. 

SoGRATEs: We should not then think so mueh of what the majority will say 
about us, but what he will say who understands justice and injustice, the one, 
that is, and the truth itself. So that, in the first plaee, you were wrong to believe 
that we should eare for the opinion of the many about what is just, beautiM, 
good, and their opposites. “But,” someone might say, “the many are able to put 
us to death.” 

[b] Grito: That too is obvious, Soerates, and someone might well say so. 

SoGRATEs: And, my admirable friend, that argument that we have gone 
through remains, I think, as before. Examine the following statement in turn as 
to whether it stays the same or not, that the most important thing is not life, but 
the good life. 

Grito: It stays the same. 

SoGRATEs: And that the good life, the beautiM life, and the just life are the 
same; does that still hold, or not? 

Grito: It does hold. 

SoGRATEs: As we have agreed so far, we must examine next whether it is just 
for me to try to get out of here when the Athenians have not acquitted [e] me. If 
it is seen to be just, we will try to do so; if it is not, we will abandon the idea. As 
for those questions you raise about money, reputation, the upbringing of 
ehildren, Grito, those eonsiderations in truth belong to those people who easily 
put men to death and would bring them to life again if they eould, without 
thinking; I mean the majority of men. For us, however, sinee our argument leads 
to this, the only valid eonsideration, as we were saying just now, is whether we 



should be aeting rightly in giving money and gratitude to those who will lead me 
out of here, and ourselves [d] helping with the eseape, or whether in truth we 
shall do wrong in doing all this. If it appears that we shall be aeting unjustly, 
then we have no need at all to take into aeeount whether we shall have to die if 
we stay here and keep quiet, or suffer in another way, rather than do wrong. 

Grito: I think you put that beautifully, Soerates, but see what we should do. 

SoGRATEs: Let us examine the question together, my dear friend, and if [e] you 
ean make any objection while I am speaking, make it and I will listen to you, but 
if you have no objection to make, my dear Grito, then stop now from saying the 
same thing so often, that I must leave here against the will of the Athenians. I 
think it important to persuade you before I aet, and not to aet against your 
wishes. See whether the start of our inquiry [49] is adequately stated, and try to 
answer what I ask you in the way you think best. 

Grito: I shall try. 

SoGRATEs: Do we say that one must never in any way do wrong willingly, or 
must one do wrong in one way and not in another? Is to do wrong never good or 
admirable, as we have agreed in the past, or have all these former agreements 
been washed out during the last few days? Have we [b] at our age failed to 
notiee for some time that in our serious diseussions we were no different from 
ehildren? Above all, is the truth sueh as we used to say it was, whether the 
majority agree or not, and whether we must still suffer worse things than we do 
now, or will be treated more gently, that nonetheless, wrongdoing or injustice is 
in every way harmful and shameful to the wrongdoer? Do we say so or not? 

Grito: We do. 

SoGRATEs: So one must never do wrong. 

Grito: Gertainly not. 

SoGRATEs: Nor must one, when wronged, inflict wrong in return, as the 
majority believe, sinee one must never do wrong. 

Grito: That seems to be the ease. [e] 

SoGRATEs: Come now, should one do harm to anyone or not, Grito? 

Grito: One must never do so. 

SoGRATEs: Well then, if one is done harm, is it right, as the majority say, to do 
harm in return, or is it not? 

Grito: It is never right. 

SoGRATEs: Doing harm to people is no different from wrongdoing. 

Grito: That is true. 

SoGRATEs: One should never do wrong in return, nor do any man harm, [d] no 



matter what he may have done to you. And Grito, see that you do not agree to 
this, eontrary to your belief. For I know that only a few people hold this view or 
will hold it, and there is no eommon ground between those who hold this view 
and those who do not, but they inevitably despise eaeh other’s views. So then 
eonsider very carefully whether we have this view in eommon, and whether you 
agree, and let this be the basis of our deliberation, that neither to do wrong nor to 
return a wrong is ever eorreet, nor is doing harm in return for harm done. Or do 
you disagree and do not share this view as a [e] basis for diseussion? I have held 
it for a long time and still hold it now, but if you think otherwise, tell me now. If, 
however, you stiek to our former opinion, then listen to the next point. 

Grito: I stiek to it and agree with you. So say on. 

SoGRATEs: Then I state the next point, or rather I ask you: when one has eome 
to an agreement that is just with someone, should one fulfill it or eheat on it? 

Grito: One should fulfill it. 

SoGRATEs: See what follows from this: if we leave here without the eity’s [50] 
permission, are we harming people whom we should least do harm to? And are 
we stieking to a just agreement, or not? 

Grito: I eannot answer your question, Soerates. I do not know. 

SoGRATEs: Look at it this way. If, as we were planning to run away from here, 
or whatever one should eall it, the laws and the state eame and confronted us and 
asked: “Tell me, Soerates, what are you intending to do? Do you not by this 
aetion you are attempting intend to destroy us, [b] the laws, and indeed the 
whole eity, as far as you are eoneerned? Or do you think it possible for a eity not 
to be destroyed if the verdicts of its eourts have no force but are nullified and set 
at naught by private individuals?” What shall we answer to this and other sueh 
arguments? For many things eould be said, espeeially by an orator on behalf of 
this law we are destroying, whieh orders that the judgments of the eourts shall 
[e] be earried out. Shall we say in answer, “The eity wronged me, and its 
deeision was not right.” Shall we say that, or what? 

Grito: Yes, by Zeus, Soerates, that is our answer. 

SoGRATEs: Then what if the laws said: “Was that the agreement between us, 
Soerates, or was it to respeet the judgments that the eity eame to?” And if we 
wondered at their words, they would perhaps add: “Soerates, do not wonder at 
what we say but answer, sinee you are aeeustomed to [d] proeeed by question 
and answer. Come now, what aeeusation do you bring against us and the eity, 
that you should try to destroy us? Did we not, first, bring you to birth, and was it 
not through us that your father married your mother and begat you? Tell you, do 



you find anything to criticize in those of us who are eoneerned with marriage?” 
And I would say that I do not criticize them. “Or in those of us eoneerned with 
the nurture of babies and the edueation that you too received? Were those 
assigned to that subject not right to instruet your father to edueate you in [e] the 
arts and in physieal eulture?” And I would say that they were right. “Very well,” 
they would eontinue, “and after you were born and nurtured and edueated, eould 
you, in the first plaee, deny that you are our offspring and servant, both you and 
your forefathers? If that is so, do you think that we are on an equal footing as 
regards the right, and that whatever we do to you it is right for you to do to us? 
You were not on an equal footing with your father as regards the right, nor with 
your master if you [51] had one, so as to retaliate for anything they did to you, to 
revile them if they reviled you, to beat them if they beat you, and so with many 
other things. Do you think you have this right to retaliation against your eountry 
and its laws? That if we undertake to destroy you and think it right to do so, you 
ean undertake to destroy us, as far as you ean, in return? And will you say that 
you are right to do so, you who truly eare for virtue? Is your wisdom sueh as not 
to realize that your eountry is to be honored more than your mother, your father, 
and all your aneestors, that it is more to be revered and more saered, and that it 
eounts for more among the gods [b] and sensible men, that you must worship it, 
yield to it and plaeate its anger more than your father’s? You must either 
persuade it or obey its orders, and endure in silenee whatever it instruets you to 
endure, whether blows or bonds, and if it leads you into war to be wounded or 
killed, you must obey. To do so is right, and one must not give way or retreat or 
leave one’s post, but both in war and in eourts and everywhere else, one must 
obey the eommands of one’s eity and eountry, or persuade it as to [e] the nature 
of justice. It is impious to bring violence to bear against your mother or father; it 
is mueh more so to use it against your eountry.” What shall we say in reply, 

Grito, that the laws speak the truth, or not? 

Grito: I think they do. 

SoGRATEs: “Reflect now, Soerates,” the laws might say, “that if what we say is 
true, you are not treating us rightly by planning to do what you are planning. We 
have given you birth, nurtured you, edueated you; we have given you and all 
other citizens a share of all the good things we [d] eould. Even so, by giving 
every Athenian the opportunity, onee arrived at voting age and having observed 
the affairs of the eity and us the laws, we proelaim that if we do not please him, 
he ean take his possessions and go wherever he pleases. Not one of our laws 
raises any obstaele or forbids him, if he is not satisfied with us or the eity, if one 



of you wants to go and live in a eolony or wants to go anywhere else, and keep 
his property. [e] We say, however, that whoever of you remains, when he sees 
how we eonduet our trials and manage the eity in other ways, has in fact eome to 
an agreement with us to obey our instruetions. We say that the one who disobeys 
does wrong in three ways, first beeause in us he disobeys his parents, also those 
who brought him up, and beeause, in spite of his agreement, he neither obeys us 
nor, if we do something wrong, does he [52] try to persuade us to do better. Yet 
we only propose things, we do not issue savage eommands to do whatever we 
order; we give two alternatives, either to persuade us or to do what we say. He 
does neither. We do say that you too, Soerates, are open to those eharges if you 
do what you have in mind; you would be among, not the least, but the most 
guilty of the Athenians.” And if I should say “Why so?” they might well be right 
to upbraid me and say that I am among the Athenians who most definitely [b] 
eame to that agreement with them. They might well say: “Soerates, we have 
convincing proofs that we and the eity were eongenial to you. You would not 
have dwelt here most eonsistently of all the Athenians if the eity had not been 
exceedingly pleasing to you. You have never left the eity, even to see a festival, 
nor for any other reason except military service; you have never gone to stay in 
any other eity, as people do; you have had [e] no desire to know another eity or 
other laws; we and our eity satisfied you. 

“So decisively did you ehoose us and agree to be a citizen under us. Also, you 
have had ehildren in this eity, thus showing that it was eongenial to you. Then at 
your trial you eould have assessed your penalty at exile if you wished, and you 
are now attempting to do against the eity’s wishes what you eould then have 
done with her eonsent. Then you prided yourself that you did not resent death, 
but you ehose, as you said, death in preference to exile. Now, however, those 
words do not make you ashamed, and [d] you pay no heed to us, the laws, as you 
plan to destroy us, and you aet like the meanest type of slave by trying to run 
away, eontrary to your eommitments and your agreement to live as a citizen 
under us. Pirst then, answer us on this very point, whether we speak the truth 
when we say that you agreed, not only in words but by your deeds, to live in 
aeeordanee with us.” What are we to say to that, Grito? Must we not agree? 

Grito: We must, Soerates. 

SoGRATEs: “Surely,” they might say, “you are breaking the eommitments [e] 
and agreements that you made with us without eompulsion or deeeit, and under 
no pressure of time for deliberation. You have had seventy years during whieh 
you eould have gone away if you did not like us, and if [53] you thought our 



agreements unjust. You did not ehoose to go to Sparta or to Grete, whieh you are 
always saying are well governed, nor to any other eity, Greek or ioreign. You 
have been away from Athens less than the lame or the blind or other 
handieapped people. It is elear that the eity has been outstandingly more 
eongenial to you than to other Athenians, and so have we, the laws, for what eity 
ean please without laws? Will you then not now stiek to our agreements? You 
will, Soerates, if we ean persuade you, and not make yourself a laughingstoek by 
leaving the eity. 

“For eonsider what good you will do yourself or your friends by breaking our 
agreements and eommitting sueh a wrong. It is pretty obvious that [b] your 
friends will themselves be in danger of exile, disfranchisement, and loss of 
property. As for yourself, if you go to one of the nearby eities—Thebes or 
Megara, both are well governed—you will arrive as an enemy to their 
government; all who eare for their eity will look on you with suspieion, as a 
destroyer of the laws. You will also strengthen the conviction of the jury that 
they passed the right sentenee on you, for anyone who [e] destroys the laws 
eould easily be thought to eorrupt the young and the ignorant. Or will you avoid 
eities that are well governed and men who are civilized? If you do this, will your 
life be worth living? Will you have soeial intereourse with them and not be 
ashamed to talk to them? And what will you say? The same as you did here, that 
virtue and justice are man’s most preeious possession, along with lawful 
behavior and the laws? [d] Do you not think that Soerates would appear to be an 
unseemly kind of person? One must think so. Or will you leave those plaees and 
go to Grito’s friends in Thessaly? There you will find the greatest lieense and 
disorder, and they may enjoy hearing from you how absurdly you eseaped from 
prison in some disguise, in a leather jerkin or some other things in whieh 
eseapees wrap themselves, thus altering your appearanee. Will there be no one to 
say that you, likely to live but a short time more, were so greedy for life that you 
transgressed the most important laws? Possibly, Soerates, [e] if you do not annoy 
anyone, but if you do, many disgraeeM things will be said about you. 

“You will spend your time ingratiating yourself with all men, and be at their 
beek and eall. What will you do in Thessaly but feast, as if you had gone to a 
banquet in Thessaly? As for those conversations of yours about justice and the 
rest of virtue, where will they be? You say you want [54] to live for the sake of 
your ehildren, that you may bring them up and edueate them. How so? Will you 
bring them up and edueate them by taking them to Thessaly and making 
strangers of them, that they may enjoy that too? Or not so, but they will be better 



brought up and edueated here, while you are alive, though absent? Yes, your 
Iriends will look after them. Will they look after them if you go and live in 
Thessaly, but not if you go away to the underworld? lf those who profess 
themselves your friends are any good at all, one must assume that they will. [b] 

“Be persuaded by us who have brought you up, Soerates. Do not value either 
your ehildren or your life or anything else more than goodness, in order that 
when you arrive in Hades you may have all this as your defense before the rulers 
there. lf you do this deed, you will not think it better or more just or more pious 
here, nor will any one of your friends, nor will it be better for you when you 
arrive yonder. As it is, you depart, if you depart, after being wronged not by us, 
the laws, but by men; but if you [e] depart after shamefully returning wrong for 
wrong and mistreatment for mistreatment, after breaking your agreements and 
eommitments with us, after mistreating those you should mistreat least— 
yourself, your friends, your eountry and us—we shall be angry with you while 
you are still alive, and our brothers, the laws of the underworld, will not receive 
you kindly, knowing that you tried to destroy us as far as you eould. Do not let 
Grito persuade you, rather than us, to do what he says.” [d] 

Grito, my dear friend, be assured that these are the words 1 seem to hear, as the 
Gorybants seem to hear the musie of their flutes, and the eeho of these words 
resounds in me, and makes it impossible for me to hear anything else. As far as 
my present beliefs go, if you speak in opposition to them, you will speak in vain. 
However, if you think you ean aeeomplish anything, speak. 

Grito: 1 have nothing to say, Soerates. 

SoGRATEs: Let it be then, Grito, and let us aet in this way, sinee this is [54e] 
the way the god is leading us. 


1. A quotation from Iliad ix.363. Aehilles has rejected all the presents Agamemnon offered him to get him 
to return to the battle, and threatens to go home. He says his ships will sail in the morning, and with good 
weather he might arrive on the third day “in fertile Phthia” (whieh is his home). The dream means that 
Soerates’ soul, after death, will find its home on the third day (eounting, as usual among the Greeks, both 
the first and the last member of the series). 


PHAP.nn 


Translated by G.M.A. Grube. 


Phaedo, known to the aneients also by the descriptive title On the Soul, is a 
drama about Soerates’ last hours and his death in thejail atAthens. On the way 
baek home to Elis, one ofhis intimates, Phaedo, who was with him then, stops 
off atPhlius, in the Peloponnese. There he reports it all to a group of 
Pythagoreans settled there sinee their expulsion from Southern Italy. The 
Pythagorean eonneetion is earried further in the dialogue itself, sinee Soerates ’ 
two fellow diseussants, Simmias and Gebes—from Thebes, the other eity where 
expelled members ofthe brotherhood settled—are assoeiates of Philolaus, the 
leading Pythagorean there. Pythagoreans were noted for their belief in the 
immortality of the soul and its reinearnation in human or animal form and for 
the eonseguent eoneern to keep one’s soul pure by avoiding eontamination with 
the body, so as to win the best possible next life. Soerates weaves all these 
themes into his own diseussion of the immortality of the soul. 

It is noteworthy that these Pythagorean elements are laeking from the 
Apology, where Soerates expresses himself noneommittally and uneoneernedly 
about the possibility of immortality—and from Grito, as well as the varied 
diseussions ofthe soul’s virtues in sueh dialogues as Euthyphro, Laehes, and 
Protagoras. Those dialogues are of eourse not reeords of diseussions the 
historieal Soerates aetually held, but Plato seems to take partieular pains to 
indieate that Phaedo does not give us Soerates ’ aetual last conversation or even 
one that fits at all elosely his aetual views. He takes eare to tell us that he was 
not present on the last day: Phaedo says he was ill. Soerates makes mueh ofthe 
human intelleet’s affinity to eternal Eorms ofBeauty, Tustiee, and other 
normative notions, and of mathematieal properties and objects, sueh as Oddness 
and Evenness and the integers Two, Three, and the rest, as well as physieal 
forces sueh as Hot and Cold, all existing in a nonphysieal realm aeeessible only 
to abstraet thought. None ofthis eomports well with Soerates’ deseription ofhis 
philosophieal interests in the Apology or with the way he eonduets his inguiries 
in Plato’s ‘Soeratie’ dialogues. It is generally agreed that both the Pythagorean 
motifs of immortality and purification and the theory of eternal Eorms that is 
linked with them in this dialogue are Plato’s own eontribution. Indeed, the 



Phaedo’s affinities in philosophieal theory go not toward the Soeratie dialogues, 
but to Symposium and Republie. There is an unmistakable reference to Meno ’s 
theory of theoretieal knowledge (of geometry, and also ofthe nature ofhuman 
virtue) as eoming by reeolleetion ofobjects known before birth. But now the 
elaim is made that this reeolleetion is ofForms. 

Phaedo eoneludes with a myth, deseribing the fate of the soul after death. 
Concluding myths in other dialogues, with whieh this one should be eompared, 
are those in Gorgias and Republie. It should also be eompared with the myth in 
Soerates ’ seeond speeeh in the Phaedrus. 

Despite the Platonie innovations in philosophieal theory, the Phaedo presents 
a famously moving pieture of Soerates’ deep eommitment to philosophy and the 
philosophieal life even, or espeeially, in the face ofan unjustly imposed death. 

J.M.C. 


[57] Eghegrates: Were you with Soerates yourseli, Phaedo, on the day when 
he drank the poison in prison, or did someone else tell you about it? 

Phaedo: I was there myself, Eeheerates. 

Eghegrates: What are the things he said before he died? And how did he die? 
I should be glad to hear this. Hardly anyone from Phlius visits [b] Athens 
nowadays, nor has any stranger eome from Athens for some time who eould give 
us a elear aeeount of what happened, except that he drank the poison and died, 
but nothing more. 

[58] Phaedo: Did you not even hear how the trial went? 

Echecrates: Yes, someone did tell us about that, and we wondered that he 

seems to have died a long time after the trial took plaee. Why was that, Phaedo? 

Phaedo: That was by ehanee, Eeheerates. The day before the trial, as it 
happened, the prow of the ship that the Athenians send to Delos had been 
erowned with garlands. 

Echecrates: What ship is that? 

Phaedo: It is the ship in whieh, the Athenians say, Theseus onee sailed to 
Grete, taking with him the two lots of seven victims.- He saved them [b] and was 
himself saved. The Athenians vowed then to Apollo, so the story goes, that if 
they were saved they would send a mission to Delos every year. And from that 
time to this they send sueh an annual mission to the god. They have a law to 
keep the eity pure while it lasts, and no execution may take plaee onee the 
mission has begun until the ship has made its journey to Delos and returned to 


Athens, and this ean sometimes take a [e] long time if the winds delay it. The 
mission begins when the priest of Apollo erowns the prow of the ship, and this 
happened, as I say, the day before Soerates’ trial. That is why Soerates was in 
prison a long time between his trial and his execution. 

Eghegrates: What about his aetual death, Phaedo? What did he say? What 
did he do? Who of his friends were with him? Or did the authorities not allow 
them to be present and he died with no friends present? 

Phaedo: By no means. Some were present, in fact, a good many. [d] 

Eghegrates: Please be good enough to tell us all that oeeurred as fully as 
possible, unless you have some pressing business. 

Phaedo: I have the time and I will try to tell you the whole story, for nothing 
gives me more pleasure than to eall Soerates to mind, whether talking about him 
myself, or listening to someone else do so. 

Echecrates: Your hearers will surely be like you in this, Phaedo. So do try to 
tell us every detail as exactly as you ean. 

Phaedo: I eertainly found being there an astonishing experience. Although I 
was witnessing the death of one who was my friend, I had no [e] feeling of pity, 
for the man appeared happy in both manner and words as he died nobly and 
without fear, Eeheerates, so that it struek me that even in going down to the 
underworld he was going with the gods’ blessing [59] and that he would fare 
well when he got there, if anyone ever does. That is why I had no feeling of pity, 
sueh as would seem natural in my sorrow, nor indeed of pleasure, as we engaged 
in philosophieal diseussion as we were aeeustomed to do—for our arguments 
were of that sort—but I had a strange feeling, an unaeeustomed mixture of 
pleasure and pain at the same time as I reflected that he was just about to die. All 
of us present were affected in mueh the same way, sometimes laughing, then 
weeping; espeeially one of us, Apollodorus—you know the man and his ways. 

Echecrates: Of eourse I do. [b] 

Phaedo: He was quite overcome; but I was myself disturbed, and so were the 
others. 

Echecrates: Who, Phaedo, were those present? 

Phaedo: Among the loeal people there was Apollodorus, whom I mentioned, 
Gritobulus and his father,- also Hermogenes, Epigenes, Aesehines and 
Antisthenes. Gtesippus of Paeania was there, Menexenus and some others. Plato, 
I believe, was ill. 

Echecrates: Were there some foreigners present? 

Phaedo: Yes, Simmias from Thebes with Gebes and Phaedondes, and [e] from 


Megara, Euelides and Terpsion. 

Eghegrates: What about Aristippus and Gleombrotus? Were they there? 

Phaedo: No. They were said to be in Aegina. 

Eghegrates: Was there anyone else? 

Phaedo: I think these were about all. 

Echecrates: Well then, what do you say the conversation was about? 

Phaedo: I will try to tell you everything from the beginning. On the [d] 
previous days also both the others and I used to visit Soerates. We foregathered 
at daybreak at the eourt where the trial took plaee, for it was elose to the prison, 
and eaeh day we used to wait around talking until the prison should open, for it 
did not open early. When it opened we used to go in to Soerates and spend most 
of the day with him. On this day we gathered [e] rather early, beeause when we 
left the prison on the previous evening we were informed that the ship from 
Delos had arrived, and so we told eaeh other to eome to the usual plaee as early 
as possible. When we arrived the gatekeeper who used to answer our knoek 
eame out and told us to wait and not go in until he told us to. “The Eleven,”- he 
said, “are freeing Soerates from his bonds and telling him how his death will 
take plaee [60] today.” After a short time he eame and told us to go in. We found 
Soerates reeently released from his ehains, and Xanthippe—you know her— 
sitting by him, holding their baby. When she saw us, she eried out and said the 
sort of thing that women usually say: “Soerates, this is the last time your friends 
will talk to you and you to them.” Soerates looked at Grito. “Grito,” he said, “let 
someone take her home.” And some of Grito’s people led her [b] away lamenting 
and beating her breast. 

Soerates sat up on the bed, bent his leg and rubbed it with his hand, and as he 
rubbed he said: “What a strange thing that whieh men eall pleasure seems to be, 
and how astonishing the relation it has with what is thought to be its opposite, 
namely pain! A man eannot have both at the same time. Yet if he pursues and 
eatehes the one, he is almost always bound to eateh the other also, like two 
ereatures with one head. I think [e] that if Aesop had noted this he would have 
eomposed a fable that a god wished to reeoneile their opposition but eould not 
do so, so he joined their two heads together, and therefore when a man has the 
one, the other follows later. This seems to be happening to me. My bonds eaused 
pain in my leg, and now pleasure seems to be following.” 

Gebes intervened and said: “By Zeus, yes, Soerates, you did well to remind 
me. Evenus- asked me the day before yesterday, as others had [d] done before, 
what indueed you to write poetry after you eame to prison, you who had never 



eomposed any poetry before, putting the fables of Aesop into verse and 
eomposing the hymn to Apollo. If it is of any eoneern to you that I should have 
an answer to give to Evenus when he repeats his question, as I know he will, tell 
me what to say to him.” 

Tell him the truth, Gebes, he said, that I did not do this with the idea of 
rivaling him or his poems, for I knew that would not be easy, but I tried to find 
out the meaning of eertain dreams and to satisfy my eonseienee [e] in ease it was 
this kind of art they were frequently bidding me to praetiee. The dreams were 
something like this: the same dream often eame to me in the past, now in one 
shape now in another, but saying the same thing: “Soerates,” it said, “praetiee 
and cultivate the arts.” In the past I imagined that it was instrueting and advising 
me to do what I was doing, sueh as those who eneourage runners in a raee, that 
the dream was thus bidding [61] me do the very thing I was doing, namely, to 
praetiee the art of philosophy, this being the highest kind of art, and I was doing 
that. 

But now, after my trial took plaee, and the festival of the god was preventing 
my execution, I thought that, in ease my dream was bidding me to praetiee this 
popular art, I should not disobey it but eompose poetry. I thought it safer not to 
leave here until I had satisfied my eonseienee by [b] writing poems in obedienee 
to the dream. So I first wrote in honor of the god of the present festival. After 
that I realized that a poet, if he is to be a poet, must eompose fables, not 
arguments. Being no teller of fables myself, I took the stories I knew and had at 
hand, the fables of Aesop, and I versified the first ones I eame aeross. Tell this to 
Evenus, Gebes, wish him well and bid him farewell, and tell him, if he is wise, to 
follow me as soon as possible. I am leaving today, it seems, as the Athenians so 
order it. [e] 

Said Simmias: “What kind of advice is this you are giving to Evenus, 

Soerates? I have met him many times, and from my observation he is not at all 
likely to follow it willingly.” 

How so, said he, is Evenus not a philosopher? 

I think so, Simmias said. 

Then Evenus will be willing, like every man who partakes worthily of 
philosophy. Yet perhaps he will not take his own life, for that, they say, is not 
right. As he said this, Soerates put his feet on the ground and [d] remained in this 
position during the rest of the conversation. 

Then Gebes asked: “How do you mean Soerates, that it is not right to do 
oneself violence, and yet that the philosopher will be willing to follow one who 



is dying?” 

Come now, Gebes, have you and Simmias, who keep eompany with 
Philolaus,- not heard about sueh things? 

Nothing deiinite, Soerates. 

Indeed, I too speak about this from hearsay, but I do not mind telling you what 
I have heard, for it is perhaps most appropriate for one who is about to depart 
yonder to tell and examine tales about what we believe [e] that journey to be 
like. What else eould one do in the time we have until sunset? 

But whatever is the reason, Soerates, for people to say that it is not right to kill 
oneself? As to your question just now, I have heard Philolaus say this when 
staying in Thebes and I have also heard it from others, but I have never heard 
anyone give a elear aeeount of the matter. 

[62] Well, he said, we must do our best, and you may yet hear one. And it may 
well astonish you if this subject, alone of all things, is simple, and it is never, as 
with everything else, better at eertain times and for eertain people to die than to 
live. And if this is so, you may well find it astonishing that those for whom it is 
better to die are wrong to help themselves, and that they must wait for someone 
else to benefit them. 

And Gebes, lapsing into his own dialeet, laughed quietly and said: “Zeus 
knows it is.” 

[b] Indeed, said Soerates, it does seem unreasonable when put like that, but 
perhaps there is reason to it. There is the explanation that is put in the language 
of the mysteries, that we men are in a kind of prison, and that one must not free 
oneself or run away. That seems to me an impressive doetrine and one not easy 
to understand fully. However, Gebes, this seems to me well expressed, that the 
gods are our guardians and that men are one of their possessions. Or do you not 
think so? 

I do, said Gebes. 

And would you not be angry if one of your possessions killed itself [e] when 
you had not given any sign that you wished it to die, and if you had any 
punishment you eould inflict, you would inflict it? 

Gertainly, he said. 

Perhaps then, put in this way, it is not unreasonable that one should not kill 
oneself before a god had indieated some neeessity to do so, like the neeessity 
now put upon us. 

[d] That seems likely, said Gebes. As for what you were saying, that 
philosophers should be willing and ready to die, that seems strange, Soerates, if 


what we said just now is reasonable, namely, that a god is our proteetor and that 
we are his possessions. It is not logieal that the wisest of men should not resent 
leaving this service in whieh they are governed by the best of masters, the gods, 
for a wise man eannot believe that he will look after himself better when he is 
free. A foolish man might easily think so, [e] that he must eseape from his 
master; he would not reflect that one must not eseape from a good master but 
stay with him as long as possible, beeause it would be foolish to eseape. But the 
sensible man would want always to remain with one better than himself. So, 
Soerates, the opposite of what was said before is likely to be true; the wise 
would resent dying, whereas the foolish would rejoice at it. 

I thought that when Soerates heard this he was pleased by Gebes’ 
argumentation. [63] Glaneing at us, he said: “Gebes is always on the traek of 
some arguments; he is eertainly not willing to be at onee convinced by what one 
says.” 

Said Simmias: “But aetually, Soerates, I think myself that Gebes has a point 
now. Why should truly wise men want to avoid the service of masters better than 
themselves, and leave them easily? And I think Gebes is aiming his argument at 
you, beeause you are bearing leaving us so lightly, and leaving those good 
masters, as you say yourself, the gods.” 

You are both justified in what you say, and I think you mean that I [b] must 
make a defense against this, as if I were in eourt. 

You eertainly must, said Simmias. 

Gome then, he said, let me try to make my defense to you more convincing 
than it was to the jury. For, Simmias and Gebes, I should be wrong not to resent 
dying if I did not believe that I should go first to other wise and good gods, and 
then to men who have died and are better than men are here. Be assured that, as 
it is, I expect to join the eompany of good [e] men. This last I would not 
altogether insist on, but if I insist on anything at all in these matters, it is that I 
shall eome to gods who are very good masters. That is why I am not so resentM, 
beeause I have good hope that some future awaits men after death, as we have 
been told for years, a mueh better future for the good than for the wieked. 

Well now, Soerates, said Simmias, do you intend to keep this belief to yourself 
as you leave us, or would you share it with us? I eertainly think [d] it would be a 
blessing for us too, and at the same time it would be your defense if you 
convince us of what you say. 

I will try, he said, but first let us see what it is that Grito here has, I think, been 
wanting to say for quite a while. 



What else, Soerates, said Grito, but what the man who is to give you the 
poison has been telling me for some time, that I should warn you to talk as little 
as possible. People get heated when they talk, he says, and one should not be 
heated when taking the poison, as those who do must [e] sometimes drink it two 
or three times. 

Soerates replied: “Take no notiee of him; only let him be prepared to 
administer it twiee or, if neeessary, three times.” 

I was rather sure you would say that, Grito said, but he has been bothering me 
for some time. 

Let him be, he said. I want to make my argument before you, my judges, as to 
why I think that a man who has truly spent his life in philosophy is probably 
right to be of good eheer in the face of death and to be very hopeful that after 
death he will attain the greatest blessings yonder. I will [64] try to tell you, 
Simmias and Gebes, how this may be so. I am afraid that other people do not 
realize that the one aim of those who praetiee philosophy in the proper manner is 
to praetiee for dying and death. Now if this is true, it would be strange indeed if 
they were eager for this all their lives and then resent it when what they have 
wanted and praetieed for a long time eomes upon them. 

Simmias laughed and said: “By Zeus, Soerates, you made me laugh, though I 
was in no laughing mood just now. I think that the majority, on [b] hearing this, 
will think that it deseribes the philosophers very well, and our people in Thebes 
would thoroughly agree that philosophers are nearly dead and that the majority 
of men is well aware that they deserve to be. 

And they would be telling the truth, Simmias, except for their being aware. 
They are not aware of the way true philosophers are nearly dead, [e] nor of the 
way they deserve to be, nor of the sort of death they deserve. But never mind 
them, he said, let us talk among ourselves. Do we believe that there is sueh a 
thing as death? 

Gertainly, said Simmias. 

Is it anything else than the separation of the soul from the body? Do we 
believe that death is this, namely, that the body eomes to be separated by itself 
apart from the soul, and the soul eomes to be separated by itself apart from the 
body? Is death anything else than that? 

No, that is what it is, he said. 

Gonsider then, my good sir, whether you share my opinion, for this will [d] 
lead us to a better knowledge of what we are investigating. Do you think it is the 
part of a philosopher to be eoneerned with sueh so-ealled pleasures as those of 



food and drink? 

By no means. 

What about the pleasures of sex? 

Not at all. 

What of the other pleasures eoneerned with the service of the body? Do you 
think sueh a man prizes them greatly, the acquisition of distinguished elothes and 
shoes and the other bodily ornaments? Do you think he values [e] these or 
despises them, except in so far as one eannot do without them? 

I think the true philosopher despises them. 

Do you not think, he said, that in general sueh a man’s eoneern is not with the 
body but that, as far as he ean, he turns away from the body towards the soul? 

I do. 

[65] So in the first plaee, sueh things show elearly that the philosopher more 
than other men frees the soul from assoeiation with the body as mueh as 
possible? 

Apparently. 

A man who finds no pleasure in sueh things and has no part in them is thought 
by the majority not to deserve to live and to be elose to death; the man, that is, 
who does not eare for the pleasures of the body. 

What you say is eertainly true. 

Then what about the aetual acquiring of knowledge? Is the body an obstaele 
when one assoeiates with it in the seareh for knowledge? I mean, [b] for 
example, do men find any truth in sight or hearing, or are not even the poets 
forever telling us that we do not see or hear anything aeeurately, and surely if 
those two physieal senses are not elear or preeise, our other senses ean hardly be 
aeeurate, as they are all inferior to these. Do you not think so? 

I eertainly do, he said. 

When then, he asked, does the soul grasp the truth? For whenever it attempts 
to examine anything with the body, it is elearly deceived by it. 

[e] True. 

Is it not in reasoning if anywhere that any reality beeomes elear to the soul? 

Yes. 

And indeed the soul reasons best when none of these senses troubles it, neither 
hearing nor sight, nor pain nor pleasure, but when it is most by itself, taking 
leave of the body and as far as possible having no eontaet or assoeiation with it 
in its seareh for reality. 

That is so. 



And it is then that the soul of the philosopher most disdains the body, [d] flees 
from it and seeks to be by itself? 

It appears so. 

What about the following, Simmias? Do we say that there is sueh a thing as 
the Just itself, or not? 

We do say so, by Zeus. 

And the BeautiM, and the Good? 

Of eourse. 

And have you ever seen any of these things with your eyes? 

In no way, he said. 

Or have you ever grasped them with any of your bodily senses? I am speaking 
of all things sueh as Bigness, Health, Strength and, in a word, the reality of all 
other things, that whieh eaeh of them essentially is. Is what is most true in them 
eontemplated through the body, or is this the [e] position: whoever of us prepares 
himself best and most aeeurately to grasp that thing itself whieh he is 
investigating will eome elosest to the knowledge of it? 

Obviously. 

Then he will do this most perfectly who approaehes the object with thought 
alone, without assoeiating any sight with his thought, or dragging [66] in any 
sense pereeption with his reasoning, but who, using pure thought alone, tries to 
traek down eaeh reality pure and by itself, freeing himself as far as possible from 
eyes and ears and, in a word, from the whole body, beeause the body confuses 
the soul and does not allow it to acquire truth and wisdom whenever it is 
assoeiated with it. Will not that man reaeh reality, Simmias, if anyone does? 

What you say, said Simmias, is indeed true. 

All these things will neeessarily make the true philosophers believe and [b] 
say to eaeh other something like this: “There is likely to be something sueh as a 
path to guide us out of our confusion, beeause as long as we have a body and our 
soul is fused with sueh an evil we shall never adequately attain what we desire, 
whieh we affirm to be the truth. The body keeps us busy in a thousand ways 
beeause of its need for nurture. Moreover, if eertain diseases befall it, they 
impede our seareh for the truth. It fills us [e] with wants, desires, fears, all sorts 
of illusions and mueh nonsense, so that, as it is said, in truth and in fact no 
thought of any kind ever eomes to us from the body. Only the body and its 
desires eause war, civil diseord and battles, for all wars are due to the desire to 
acquire wealth, and it is the body and the eare of it, to whieh we are enslaved, 
whieh eompel us to [d] acquire wealth, and all this makes us too busy to praetiee 



philosophy. Worst of all, if we do get some respite from it and turn to some 
investigation, everywhere in our investigations the body is present and makes for 
confusion and fear, so that it prevents us from seeing the truth. 

“It really has been shown to us that, if we are ever to have pure knowledge, [e] 
we must eseape from the body and observe things in themselves with the soul by 
itself. It seems likely that we shall, only then, when we are dead, attain that 
whieh we desire and of whieh we elaim to be lovers, namely, wisdom, as our 
argument shows, not while we live; for if it is impossible to attain any pure 
knowledge with the body, then one of two things is true: either we ean never 
attain knowledge or we ean do so after [67] death. Then and not before, the soul 
is by itself apart from the body. While we live, we shall be elosest to knowledge 
if we refrain as mueh as possible from assoeiation with the body and do not join 
with it more than we must, if we are not infected with its nature but purify 
ourselves from it until the god himself frees us. In this way we shall eseape the 
eontamination of the body’s folly; we shall be likely to be in the eompany of 
people of the same kind, and by our own efforts we shall know all that is pure, 
whieh is [b] presumably the truth, for it is not permitted to the impure to attain 
the pure.” 

Sueh are the things, Simmias, that all those who love learning in the proper 
manner must say to one another and believe. Or do you not think so? 

I eertainly do, Soerates. 

And if this is true, my friend, said Soerates, there is good hope that on arriving 
where I am going, if anywhere, I shall acquire what has been our [e] chief 
preoeeupation in our past life, so that the joumey that is now ordered for me is 
full of good hope, as it is also for any other man who believes that his mind has 
been prepared and, as it were, purified. 

It eertainly is, said Simmias. 

And does purification not turn out to be what we mentioned in our argument 
some time ago, namely, to separate the soul as far as possible from the body and 
aeeustom it to gather itself and eolleet itself out of [d] every part of the body and 
to dwell by itself as far as it ean both now and in the future, freed, as it were, 
from the bonds of the body? 

Gertainly, he said. 

And that freedom and separation of the soul from the body is ealled death? 

That is altogether so. 

It is only those who praetiee philosophy in the right way, we say, who always 
most want to free the soul; and this release and separation of the soul from the 



body is the preoeeupation of the philosophers? 

So it appears. 

Therefore, as I said at the beginning, it would be ridieulous for a man to train 
himself in life to live in a state as elose to death as possible, and [e] then to 
resent it when it eomes? 

Ridieulous, of eourse. 

In fact, Simmias, he said, those who praetiee philosophy in the right way are 
in training for dying and they fear death least of all men. Gonsider it from this 
point of view: if they are altogether estranged from the body and desire to have 
their soul by itself, would it not be quite absurd for them to be afraid and 
resentful when this happens? If they did not gladly set out for a plaee, where, on 
arrival, they may hope to attain that for whieh they had yearned during their 
lifetime, that is, wisdom, and where [68] they would be rid of the presenee of 
that from whieh they are estranged? 

Many men, at the death of their lovers, wives or sons, were willing to go to 
the underworld, driven by the hope of seeing there those for whose eompany 
they longed, and being with them. Will then a true lover of wisdom, who has a 
similar hope and knows that he will never find it to any extent except in Hades, 
be resentful of dying and not gladly undertake the journey thither? One must 
surely think so, my friend, if he is a true philosopher, for he is firmly convinced 
that he will not find pure knowledge [b] anywhere except there. And if this is so, 
then, as I said just now, would it not be highly unreasonable for sueh a man to 
fear death? 

It eertainly would, by Zeus, he said. 

Then you have sufficient indieation, he said, that any man whom you see 
resenting death was not a lover of wisdom but a lover of the body, [e] and also a 
lover of wealth or of honors, either or both. 

It is eertainly as you say. 

And, Simmias, he said, does not what is ealled eourage belong espeeially to 
men of this disposition? 

Most eertainly. 

And the quality of moderation whieh even the majority eall by that name, that 
is, not to get swept off one’s feet by one’s passions, but to treat them with 
disdain and orderliness, is this not suited only to those who [d] most of all 
despise the body and live the life of philosophy? 

Neeessarily so, he said. 

If you are willing to reflect on the eourage and moderation of other people. 



you will find them strange. 

In what way, Soerates? 

You know that they all eonsider death a great evil? 

Definitely, he said. 

And the brave among them face death, when they do, for fear of greater evils? 

That is so. 

Therefore, it is fear and terror that make all men brave, except the 
philosophers. Yet it is illogieal to be brave through fear and eowardiee. 

It eertainly is. [e] 

What of the moderate among them? Is their experience not similar? Is it 
lieentiousness of a kind that makes them moderate? We say this is impossible, 
yet their experience of this simple-minded moderation tums out to be similar: 
they fear to be deprived of other pleasures whieh they desire, so they keep away 
from some pleasures beeause they are overcome by others. Now to be mastered 
by pleasure is what they eall lieentiousness, [69] but what happens to them is 
that they master eertain pleasures beeause they are mastered by others. This is 
like what we mentioned just now, that in some way it is a kind of lieentiousness 
that has made them moderate. 

That seems likely. 

My good Simmias, I fear this is not the right exchange to attain virtue, to 
exchange pleasures for pleasures, pains for pains and fears for fears, [b] the 
greater for the less like eoins, but that the only valid eurreney for whieh all these 
things should be exchanged is wisdom. With this we have real eourage and 
moderation and justice and, in a word, true virtue, with wisdom, whether 
pleasures and fears and all sueh things be present or absent. When these are 
exchanged for one another in separation from wisdom, sueh virtue is only an 
illusory appearanee of virtue; it is in fact fit for slaves, without soundness or 
truth, whereas, in truth, moderation and eourage and justice are a purging away 
of all sueh things, and wisdom [e] itself is a kind of eleansing or purification. It 
is likely that those who established the mystie rites for us were not inferior 
persons but were speaking in riddles long ago when they said that whoever 
arrives in the underworld uninitiated and unsanctified will wallow in the mire, 
whereas he who arrives there purified and initiated will dwell with the gods. 
There [d] are indeed, as those eoneerned with the mysteries say, many who earry 
the thyrsus but the Baeehants are few.- These latter are, in my opinion, no other 
than those who have praetieed philosophy in the right way. I have in my life left 
nothing undone in order to be eounted among these as far as possible, as I have 


been eager to be in every way. Whether my eagerness was right and we 
aeeomplished anything we shall, I think, know for eertain in a short time, god 
willing, on arriving yonder. 

This is my defense, Simmias and Gebes, that I am likely to be right to [e] 
leave you and my masters here without resentment or eomplaint, believing that 
there, as here, I shall find good masters and good friends. If my defense is more 
convincing to you than to the Athenian jury, it will be well. 

When Soerates finished, Gebes intervened: Soerates, he said, everything [70] 
else you said is excellent, I think, but men find it very hard to believe what you 
said about the soul. They think that after it has left the body it no longer exists 
anywhere, but that it is destroyed and dissolved on the day the man dies, as soon 
as it leaves the body; and that, on leaving it, it is dispersed like breath or smoke, 
has flown away and gone and is no longer anything anywhere. If indeed it 
gathered itself together and existed by itself and eseaped those evils you were 
reeently enumerating, there [b] would then be mueh good hope, Soerates, that 
what you say is true; but to believe this requires a good deal of faith and 
persuasive argument, to believe that the soul still exists after a man has died and 
that it still possesses some eapability and intelligenee. 

What you say is true, Gebes, Soerates said, but what shall we do? Do you 
want to diseuss whether this is likely to be true or not? 

Personally, said Gebes, I should like to hear your opinion on the subject. 

I do not think, said Soerates, that anyone who heard me now, not even a eomie 
poet, eould say that I am babbling and diseussing things that do [e] not eoneern 
me, so we must examine the question thoroughly, if you think we should do so. 
Let us examine it in some sueh a manner as this: whether the souls of men who 
have died exist in the underworld or not. We reeall an aneient theory that souls 
arriving there eome from here, and then again that they arrive here and are born 
here from the dead. If that is true, that the living eome baek from the dead, then 
surely our souls must exist there, for they eould not eome baek if they did not 
exist, and this is a sufficient [d] proof that these things are so if it truly appears 
that the living never eome from any other souree than from the dead. If this is 
not the ease we should need another argument. 

Quite so, said Gebes. 

Do not, he said, confine yourself to humanity if you want to understand this 
more readily, but take all animals and all plants into aeeount, and, in short, for all 
things whieh eome to be, let us see whether they eome to be [e] in this way, that 
is, from their opposites if they have sueh, as the beautiful is the opposite of the 



ugly and the just of the unjust, and a thousand other things of the kind. Let us 
exaniine whether those that have an opposite must neeessarily eome to be from 
their opposite and from nowhere else, as for example when something eomes to 
be larger it must neeessarily beeome larger from having been smaller before. 

Yes. 

Then if something smaller eomes to be, it will eome from something larger 
before, whieh beeame smaller? [71] 

That is so, he said. 

And the weaker eomes to be from the stronger, and the swifter from the 
slower? 

Gertainly. 

Purther, if something worse eomes to be, does it not eome from the better, and 
the juster from the more unjust? 

Of eourse. 

So we have sufficiently established that all things eome to be in this way, 
opposites from opposites? 

Gertainly. 

There is a further point, something sueh as this, about these opposites: 
between eaeh of those pairs of opposites there are two proeesses: from the [b] 
one to the other and then again from the other to the first; between the larger and 
the smaller there is inerease and deerease, and we eall the one inereasing and the 
other deereasing? 

Yes, he said. 

And so too there is separation and eombination, eooling and heating, and all 
sueh things, even if sometimes we do not have a name for the proeess, but in fact 
it must be everywhere that they eome to be from one another, and that there is a 
proeess of beeoming from eaeh into the other? 

Assuredly, he said. 

[e] Well then, is there an opposite to living, as sleeping is the opposite of 
being awake? 

Quite so, he said. 

What is it? 

Being dead, he said. 

Therefore, if these are opposites, they eome to be from one another, and there 
are two proeesses of generation between the two? 

Of eourse. 

I will tell you, said Soerates, one of the two pairs I was just talking about, the 



pair itself and the two proeesses, and you will tell me the other. [d] I mean, to 
sleep and to be awake; to be awake eomes from sleeping, and to sleep eomes 
from being awake. Of the two proeesses one is going to sleep, the other is 
waking up. Do you aeeept that, or not? 

Gertainly. 

You tell me in the same way about life and death. Do you not say that to be 
dead is the opposite of being alive? 

I do. 

And they eome to be from one another? 

Yes. 

What eomes to be from being alive? 

Being dead. 

And what eomes to be from being dead? 

One must agree that it is being alive. 

Then, Gebes, living ereatures and things eome to be from the dead? 

[e] So it appears, he said. 

Then our souls exist in the underworld. 

That seems likely. 

Then in this ease one of the two proeesses of beeoming is elear, for dying is 
elear enough, is it not? 

It eertainly is. 

What shall we do then? Shall we not supply the opposite proeess of 
beeoming? Is nature to be lame in this ease? Or must we provide a proeess of 
beeoming opposite to dying? 

We surely must. 

And what is that? 

Goming to life again. 

[72] Therefore, he said, if there is sueh a thing as eoming to life again, it 
would be a proeess of eoming from the dead to the living? 

Quite so. 

It is agreed between us then that the living eome from the dead in this way no 
less than the dead from the living, and, if that is so, it seems to be a sufficient 
proof that the souls of the dead must be somewhere whenee they ean eome baek 
again. 

I think, Soerates, he said, that this follows from what we have agreed on. 

Gonsider in this way, Gebes, he said, that, as I think, we were not wrong to 
agree. If the two proeesses of beeoming did not always balanee eaeh [b] other as 



if they were going round in a drele, but generation proeeeded from one point to 
its opposite in a straight line and it did not turn baek again to the other opposite 
or take any turning, do you realize that all things would ultimately be in the same 
state, be affected in the same way, and eease to beeome? 

How do you mean? he said. 

It is not hard to understand what I mean. If, for example, there was sueh a 
proeess as going to sleep, but no eorresponding proeess of waking up, you 
realize that in the end everything would show the story of Endymion- to have no 
meaning. There would be no point to it beeause everything [e] would have the 
same experience as he and be asleep. And if everything were eombined and 
nothing separated, the saying of Anaxagoras- would soon be true, “that all things 
were mixed together.” In the same way, my dear Gebes, if everything that 
partakes of life were to die and remain in that state and not eome to life again, 
would not everything ultimately have [d] to be dead and nothing alive? Even if 
the living eame from some other souree, and all that lived died, how eould all 
things avoid being absorbed in death? 

It eould not be, Soerates, said Gebes, and I think what you say is altogether 
true. 

I think, Gebes, said he, that this is very definitely the ease and that we were 
not deceived when we agreed on this: eoming to life again in truth exists, the 
living eome to be from the dead, and the souls of the dead exist. [e] 

Eurthermore, Soerates, Gebes rejoined, sueh is also the ease if that theory is 
true that you are aeeustomed to mention frequently, that for us learning is no 
other than reeolleetion. Aeeording to this, we must at some previous time have 
learned what we now reeolleet. This is possible only if our soul [73] existed 
somewhere before it took on this human shape. So aeeording to this theory too, 
the soul is likely to be something immortal. 

Gebes, Simmias interrupted, what are the proofs of this? Remind me, for I do 
not quite reeall them at the moment. 

There is one excellent argument, said Gebes, namely that when men are 
interrogated in the right manner, they always give the right answer of their own 
aeeord, and they eould not do this if they did not possess the [b] knowledge and 
the right explanation inside them. Then if one shows them a diagram or 
something else of that kind, this will show most elearly that sueh is the ease.- 

If this does not convince you, Simmias, said Soerates, see whether you agree 
if we examine it in some sueh way as this, for do you doubt that what we eall 
learning is reeolleetion? 


It is not that I doubt, said Simmias, but I want to experience the very thing we 
are diseussing, reeolleetion, and from what Gebes undertook to say, I am now 
remembering and am pretty nearly convinced. Nevertheless, I should like to hear 
now the way you were intending to explain it. 

[e] This way, he said. We surely agree that if anyone reeolleets anything, he 
must have known it before. 

Quite so, he said. 

Do we not also agree that when knowledge eomes to mind in this way, it is 
reeolleetion? What way do I mean? Like this: when a man sees or hears or in 
some other way perceives one thing and not only knows that thing but also 
thinks of another thing of whieh the knowledge is not the same but different, are 
we not right to say that he reeolleets the seeond thing that eomes into his mind? 

[d] How do you mean? 

Things sueh as this: to know a man is surely a different knowledge from 
knowing a lyre. 

Of eourse. 

Well, you know what happens to lovers: whenever they see a lyre, a garment 
or anything else that their beloved is aeeustomed to use, they know the lyre, and 
the image of the boy to whom it belongs eomes into their mind. This is 
reeolleetion, just as someone, on seeing Simmias, often reeolleets Gebes, and 
there are thousands of other sueh oeeurrenees. 

Thousands indeed, said Simmias. 

Is this kind of thing not reeolleetion of a kind, he said, espeeially so [e] when 
one experiences it about things that one had forgotten, beeause one had not seen 
them for some time?—Quite so. 

Purther, he said, ean a man seeing the pieture of a horse or a lyre reeolleet a 
man, or seeing a pieture of Simmias reeolleet Gebes?—Gertainly. 

Or seeing a pieture of Simmias, reeolleet Simmias himself?—He eertainly 
ean. 

[74] In all these eases the reeolleetion ean be oeeasioned by things that are 
similar, but it ean also be oeeasioned by things that are dissimilar?—It ean. 

When the reeolleetion is eaused by similar things, must one not of neeessity 
also experience this: to eonsider whether the similarity to that whieh one 
reeolleets is deficient in any respeet or eomplete?—One must. 

Gonsider, he said, whether this is the ease: we say that there is something that 
is equal. I do not mean a stiek equal to a stiek or a stone to a stone, or anything 
of that kind, but something else beyond all these, the Equal itself. Shall we say 



that this exists or not? 

Indeed we shall, by Zeus, said Simmias, most delinitely. [b] 

And do we know what this is?—Gertainly. 

Whenee have we acquired the knowledge of it? Is it not from the things we 
mentioned just now, from seeing stieks or stones or some other things that are 
equal we eome to think of that other whieh is different from them? Or doesn’t it 
seem to you to be different? Look at it also this way: do not equal stones and 
stieks sometimes, while remaining the same, appear to one to be equal and to 
another to be unequal?—Gertainly they do. 

But what of the equals themselves? Have they ever appeared unequal [e] to 
you, or Equality to be Inequality? 

Never, Soerates. 

These equal things and the Equal itself are therefore not the same? 

I do not think they are the same at all, Soerates. 

But it is definitely from the equal things, though they are different from that 
Equal, that you have derived and grasped the knowledge of equality? 

Very true, Soerates. 

Whether it be like them or unlike them? 

Gertainly. 

It makes no difference. As long as the sight of one thing makes you think of 
another, whether it be similar or dissimilar, this must of neeessity be 
reeolleetion? [d] 

Quite so. 

Well then, he said, do we experience something like this in the ease of equal 
stieks and the other equal objects we just mentioned? Do they seem to us to be 
equal in the same sense as what is Equal itself? Is there some deficiency in their 
being sueh as the Equal, or is there not? 

A eonsiderable deficiency, he said. 

Whenever someone, on seeing something, realizes that that whieh he now sees 
wants to be like some other reality but falls short and eannot be [e] like that other 
sinee it is inferior, do we agree that the one who thinks this must have prior 
knowledge of that to whieh he says it is like, but deficiently so? 

Neeessarily. 

Well, do we also experience this about the equal objects and the Equal itself, 
or do we not? 

Very definitely. 

We must then possess knowledge of the Equal before that time when we first 



saw the equal objects and realized that all these objects strive to [75] be like the 
Equal but are deficient in this. 

That is so. 

Then surely we also agree that this eoneeption of ours derives from seeing or 
touehing or some other sense pereeption, and eannot eome into our mind in any 
other way, for all these senses, I say, are the same. 

They are the same, Soerates, at any rate in respeet to that whieh our argument 
wishes to make plain. 

[b] Our sense pereeptions must surely make us realize that all that we perceive 
through them is striving to reaeh that whieh is Equal but falls short of it; or how 
do we express it? 

Like that. 

Then before we began to see or hear or otherwise perceive, we must have 
possessed knowledge of the Equal itself if we were about to refer our sense 
pereeptions of equal objects to it, and realized that all of them were eager to be 
like it, but were inferior. 

That follows from what has been said, Soerates. 

But we began to see and hear and otherwise perceive right after birth? 

Gertainly. 

[e] We must then have acquired the knowledge of the Equal before this. 

Yes. 

It seems then that we must have possessed it before birth. 

It seems so. 

Therefore, if we had this knowledge, we knew before birth and immediately 
after not only the Equal, but the Greater and the Smaller and all sueh things, for 
our present argument is no more about the Equal than about [d] the Beautiful 
itself, the Good itself, the Just, the Pious and, as I say, about all those things 
whieh we mark with the seal of “what it is,” both when we are putting questions 
and answering them. So we must have acquired knowledge of them all before we 
were born. 

That is so. 

If, having acquired this knowledge in eaeh ease, we have not forgotten it, we 
remain knowing and have knowledge throughout our life, for to know is to 
acquire knowledge, keep it and not lose it. Do we not eall the losing of 
knowledge forgetting? 

[e] Most eertainly, Soerates, he said. 

But, I think, if we acquired this knowledge before birth, then lost it at birth. 



and then later by the use of our senses in eonneetion with those objects we 
mentioned, we recovered the knowledge we had before, would not what we eall 
learning be the recovery of our own knowledge, and we are right to eall this 
reeolleetion? 

Gertainly. 

[76] It was seen to be possible for someone to see or hear or otherwise 
perceive something, and by this to be put in mind of something else whieh he 
had forgotten and whieh is related to it by similarity or difference. One of two 
things follows, as I say: either we were born with the knowledge of it, and all of 
us know it throughout life, or those who later, we say, are learning, are only 
reeolleeting, and learning would be reeolleetion. 

That is eertainly the ease, Soerates. 

Whieh alternative do you ehoose, Simmias? That we are born with [b] this 
knowledge or that we reeolleet later the things of whieh we had knowledge 
previously? 

I have no means of ehoosing at the moment, Soerates. 

Well, ean you make this ehoiee? What is your opinion about it? A man who 
has knowledge would be able to give an aeeount of what he knows, or would he 
not? 

He must eertainly be able to do so, Soerates, he said. 

And do you think everybody ean give an aeeount of the things we were 
mentioning just now? 

I wish they eould, said Simmias, but Tm afraid it is mueh more likely that by 
this time tomorrow there will be no one left who ean do so adequately. 

So you do not think that everybody has knowledge of those things? [e] 

No indeed. 

So they reeolleet what they onee learned? 

They must. 

When did our souls acquire the knowledge of them? Gertainly not sinee we 
were born as men. 

Indeed no. 

Before that then? 

Yes. 

So then, Simmias, our souls also existed apart from the body before they took 
on human form, and they had intelligenee. 

Unless we acquire the knowledge at the moment of birth, Soerates, for that 
time is still left to us. 



Quite so, my friend, but at what other time do we lose it? We just now [d] 
agreed that we are not born with that knowledge. Do we then lose it at the very 
time we acquire it, or ean you mention any other time? 

I eannot, Soerates. I did not realize that I was talking nonsense. 

So this is our position, Simmias? he said. If those realities we are always 
talking about exist, the Beautiful and the Good and all that kind of reality, and 
we refer all the things we perceive to that reality, discovering that it existed 
before and is ours, and we eompare these things with it, then, just [e] as they 
exist, so our soul must exist before we are born. If these realities do not exist, 
then this argument is altogether futile. Is this the position, that there is an equal 
neeessity for those realities to exist, and for our souls to exist before we were 
born? If the former do not exist, neither do the latter? 

I do not think, Soerates, said Simmias, that there is any possible doubt that it 
is equally neeessary for both to exist, and it is opportune that our argument 
eomes to the eonelusion that our soul exists before we are born, [77] and equally 
so that reality of whieh you are now speaking. Nothing is so evident to me 
personally as that all sueh things must eertainly exist, the BeautiM, the Good, 
and all those you mentioned just now. I also think that sufficient proof of this has 
been given. 

Then what about Gebes? said Soerates, for we must persuade Gebes also. 

He is sufficiently convinced I think, said Simmias, though he is the most 
difficult of men to persuade by argument, but I believe him to be fully convinced 
that our soul existed before we were born. I do not think myself, [b] however, 
that it has been proved that the soul eontinues to exist after death; the opinion of 
the majority whieh Gebes mentioned still stands, that when a man dies his soul is 
dispersed and this is the end of its existence. What is to prevent the soul eoming 
to be and being eonstituted from some other souree, existing before it enters a 
human body and then, having done so and departed from it, itself dying and 
being destroyed? 

[e] You are right, Simmias, said Gebes. Half of what needed proof has been 
proved, namely, that our soul existed before we were born, but Mther proof is 
needed that it exists no less after we have died, if the proof is to be eomplete. 

It has been proved even now, Simmias and Gebes, said Soerates, if you are 
ready to eombine this argument with the one we agreed on before, that every 
living thing must eome from the dead. If the soul exists before, [d] it must, as it 
eomes to life and birth, eome from nowhere else than death and being dead, so 
how eould it avoid existing after death sinee it must be born again? What you 



speak of has then even now been proved. However, I think you and Simmias 
would like to diseuss the argument more fully. You seem to have this ehildish 
fear that the wind would really dissolve [e] and seatter the soul, as it leaves the 
body, espeeially if one happens to die in a high wind and not in ealm weather. 

Gebes laughed and said: Assuming that we were afraid, Soerates, try to 
ehange our minds, or rather do not assume that we are afraid, but perhaps there 
is a ehild in us who has these fears; try to persuade him not to fear death like a 
bogey. 

You should, said Soerates, sing a eharm over him every day until you have 
eharmed away his fears. 

[78] Where shall we find a good eharmer for these fears, Soerates, he said, 
now that you are leaving us? 

Greeee is a large eountry, Gebes, he said, and there are good men in it; the 
tribes of foreigners are also numerous. You should seareh for sueh a eharmer 
among them all, sparing neither trouble nor expense, for there is nothing on 
whieh you eould spend your money to greater advantage. You must also seareh 
among yourselves, for you might not easily find people who eould do this better 
than yourselves. 

[b] That shall be done, said Gebes, but let us, if it pleases you, go baek to the 
argument where we left it. 

Of eourse it pleases me. 

Splendid, he said. 

We must then ask ourselves something like this: what kind of thing is likely to 
be seattered? On behalf of what kind of thing should one fear this, and for what 
kind of thing should one not fear it? We should then examine to whieh elass the 
soul belongs, and as a result either fear for the soul or be of good eheer. 

What you say is true. 

[e] Is not anything that is eomposite and a eompound by nature liable to be 
split up into its eomponent parts, and only that whieh is noneomposite, if 
anything, is not likely to be split up? 

I think that is the ease, said Gebes. 

Are not the things that always remain the same and in the same state most 
likely not to be eomposite, whereas those that vary from one time to another and 
are never the same are eomposite? 

I think that is so. 

Let us then return to those same things with whieh we were dealing earlier, to 
that reality of whose existence we are giving an aeeount in our [d] questions and 



answers; are they ever the same and in the same state, or do they vary from one 
time to another; ean the Equal itself, the Beautiful itself, eaeh thing in itself, the 
real, ever be affected by any ehange whatever? Or does eaeh of them that really 
is, being uniform by itself, remain the same and never in any way tolerate any 
ehange whatever? 

It must remain the same, said Gebes, and in the same state, Soerates. 

What of the many beautiful partieulars, be they men, horses, elothes, or [e] 
other sueh things, or the many equal partieulars, and all those whieh bear the 
same name as those others? Do they remain the same or, in total eontrast to those 
other realities, one might say, never in any way remain the same as themselves 
or in relation to eaeh other? 

The latter is the ease; they are never in the same state. 

These latter you eould toueh and see and perceive with the other senses, [79] 
but those that always remain the same ean be grasped only by the reasoning 
power of the mind? They are not seen but are invisible? 

That is altogether true, he said. 

Do you then want us to assume two kinds of existences, the visible and the 
invisible? 

Let us assume this. 

And the invisible always remains the same, whereas the visible never does? 

Let us assume that too. 

Now one part of ourselves is the body, another part is the soul? [b] 

Quite so. 

To whieh elass of existence do we say the body is more alike and akin? 

To the visible, as anyone ean see. 

What about the soul? Is it visible or invisible? 

It is not visible to men, Soerates, he said. 

Well, we meant visible and invisible to human eyes; or to any others, do you 
think? 

To human eyes. 

Then what do we say about the soul? Is it visible or not visible? 

Not visible. 

So it is invisible?—Yes. 

So the soul is more like the invisible than the body, and the body more [e] like 
the visible?—Without any doubt, Soerates. 

Haven’t we also said some time ago that when the soul makes use of the body 
to investigate something, be it through hearing or seeing or some other sense— 



for to investigate something through the body is to do it through the senses—it is 
dragged by the body to the things that are never the same, and the soul itself 
strays and is confused and dizzy, as if it were drunk, in so far as it is in eontaet 
with that kind of thing? 

Gertainly. 

[d] But when the soul investigates by itself it passes into the realm of what is 
pure, ever existing, immortal and unehanging, and being akin to this, it always 
stays with it whenever it is by itself and ean do so; it eeases to stray and remains 
in the same state as it is in toueh with things of the same kind, and its experience 
then is what is ealled wisdom? 

Altogether well said and very true, Soerates, he said. 

[e] ludging from what we have said before and what we are saying now, to 
whieh of these two kinds do you think that the soul is more alike and more akin? 

I think, Soerates, he said, that on this line of argument any man, even the 
dullest, would agree that the soul is altogether more like that whieh always exists 
in the same state rather than like that whieh does not. 

What of the body? 

That is like the other. 

[80] Look at it also this way: when the soul and the body are together, nature 
orders the one to be subject and to be ruled, and the other to rule and be master. 
Then again, whieh do you think is like the divine and whieh like the mortal? Do 
you not think that the nature of the divine is to rule and to lead, whereas it is that 
of the mortal to be ruled and be subi'eet? 

Ido. 

Whieh does the soul resemble? 

Obviously, Soerates, the soul resembles the divine, and the body resembles the 
mortal. 

Gonsider then, Gebes, whether it follows from all that has been said that [b] 
the soul is most like the divine, deathless, intelligible, uniform, indissoluble, 
always the same as itself, whereas the body is most like that whieh is human, 
mortal, multiform, unintelligible, soluble and never eonsistently the same. Have 
we anything else to say to show, my dear Gebes, that this is not the ease? 

We have not. 

Well then, that being so, is it not natural for the body to dissolve easily, and 
for the soul to be altogether indissoluble, or nearly so? 

[e] Of eourse. 

You realize, he said, that when a man dies, the visible part, the body, whieh 



exists in the visible world, and whieh we eall the eorpse, whose natural lot it 
would be to dissolve, fall apart and be blown away, does not immediately suffer 
any of these things but remains for a fair time, in fact, quite a long time if the 
man dies with his body in a suitable eondition and at a favorable season? If the 
body is emaeiated or embalmed, as in Egypt, it remains almost whole for a 
remarkable length [d] of time, and even if the body deeays, some parts of it, 
namely bones and sinews and the like, are nevertheless, one might say, deathless. 
Is that not so?—Yes. 

Will the soul, the invisible part whieh makes its way to a region of the same 
kind, noble and pure and invisible, to Hades in fact, to the good and wise god 
whither, god willing, my soul must soon be going—will the soul, being of this 
kind and nature, be seattered and destroyed on leaving the body, as the majority 
of men say? Far from it, my dear Gebes and Simmias, but what [e] happens is 
mueh more like this: if it is pure when it leaves the body and drags nothing 
bodily with it, as it had no willing assoeiation with the body in life, but avoided 
it and gathered itself together by itself and always praetieed this, whieh is no 
other than praetising philosophy in the right way, in fact, [81] training to die 
easily. Or is this not training for death? 

It surely is. 

A soul in this state makes its way to the invisible, whieh is like itself, the 
divine and immortal and wise, and arriving there it ean be happy, having rid 
itself of confusion, ignoranee, fear, violent desires and the other human ills and, 
as is said of the initiates, truly spend the rest of time with the gods. Shall we say 
this, Gebes, or something different? 

This, by Zeus, said Gebes. 

But I think that if the soul is polluted and impure when it leaves the [b] body, 
having always been assoeiated with it and served it, bewitehed by physieal 
desires and pleasures to the point at whieh nothing seems to exist for it but the 
physieal, whieh one ean toueh and see or eat and drink or make use of for sexual 
enjoyment, and if that soul is aeeustomed to hate and fear and avoid that whieh 
is dim and invisible to the eyes but intelligible and to be grasped by philosophy 
—do you think sueh a soul will eseape pure and by itself? 

Impossible, he said. [e] 

It is no doubt permeated by the physieal, whieh eonstant intereourse and 
assoeiation with the body, as well as eonsiderable praetiee, has eaused to beeome 
ingrained in it? 

Quite so. 



We must believe, my friend, that this bodily element is heavy, ponderous, 
earthy and visible. Through it, sueh a soul has beeome heavy and is dragged 
baek to the visible region in fear of the unseen and of Hades. It wanders, as we 
are told, around graves and monuments, where shadowy phantoms, [d] images 
that sueh souls produee, have been seen, souls that have not been freed and 
purified but share in the visible, and are therefore seen. 

That is likely, Soerates. 

It is indeed, Gebes. Moreover, these are not the souls of good but of inferior 
men, whieh are forced to wander there, paying the penalty for their previous bad 
upbringing. They wander until their longing for that [e] whieh aeeompanies 
them, the physieal, again imprisons them in a body, and they are then, as is 
likely, bound to sueh eharaeters as they have praetieed in their life. 

What kind of eharaeters do you say these are, Soerates? 

Those, for example, who have earelessly praetieed gluttony, violence and 
drunkenness are likely to join a eompany of donkeys or of similar animals. Do 
you not think so? [82] 

Very likely. 

Those who have esteemed injustice highly, and tyranny and plunder will join 
the tribes of wolves and hawks and kites, or where else shall we say that they 
go? 

Gertainly to those, said Gebes. 

And elearly, the destination of the others will conform to the way in whieh 
they have behaved? 

eiearly, of eourse. 

The happiest of these, who will also have the best destination, are those [b] 
who have praetieed popular and soeial virtue, whieh they eall moderation and 
justice and whieh was developed by habit and praetiee, without philosophy or 
understanding? 

How are they the happiest? 

Beeause it is likely that they will again join a soeial and gentle group, either of 
bees or wasps or ants, and then again the same kind of human group, and so be 
moderate men. 

That is likely. 

No one may join the eompany of the gods who has not praetieed philosophy 
[e] and is not eompletely pure when he departs from life, no one but the lover of 
learning. It is for this reason, my friends Simmias and Gebes, that those who 
praetiee philosophy in the right way keep away from all bodily passions, master 



them and do not surrender themselves to them; it is not at all for fear of wasting 
their substanee and of poverty, whieh the majority and the money-lovers fear, 
nor for fear of dishonor and ill repute, like the ambitious and lovers of honors, 
that they keep away from them. 

That would not be natural for them, Soerates, said Gebes. 

[d] By Zeus, no, he said. Those who eare for their own soul and do not live for 
the service of their body dismiss all these things. They do not travel the same 
road as those who do not know where they are going but, believing that nothing 
should be done eontrary to philosophy and their deliverance and purification, 
they turn to this and follow wherever philosophy leads. 

How so, Soerates? 

I will tell you, he said. The lovers of learning know that when philosophy [e] 
gets hold of their soul, it is imprisoned in and elinging to the body, and that it is 
forced to examine other things through it as through a eage and not by itself, and 
that it wallows in every kind of ignoranee. Philosophy sees that the worst feature 
of this imprisonment is that it is due to desires, so that the prisoner himself is 
eontributing to his own ineareeration most [83] of all. As I say, the lovers of 
learning know that philosophy gets hold of their soul when it is in that state, then 
gently eneourages it and tries to free it by showing them that investigation 
through the eyes is full of deeeit, as is that through the ears and the other senses. 
Philosophy then persuades the soul to withdraw from the senses in so far as it is 
not eompelled to use them and bids the soul to gather itself together by itself, to 
trust only [b] itself and whatever reality, existing by itself, the soul by itself 
understands, and not to eonsider as true whatever it examines by other means, 
for this is different in different eireumstanees and is sensible and visible, 
whereas what the soul itself sees is intelligible and invisible. The soul of the true 
philosopher thinks that this deliverance must not be opposed and so keeps away 
from pleasures and desires and pains as far as he ean; he reflects that violent 
pleasure or pain or passion does not eause merely sueh evils as one might 
expect, sueh as one suffers when one has been siek or extravagant [e] through 
desire, but the greatest and most extreme evil, though one does not reflect on 
this. 

What is that, Soerates? asked Gebes. 

That the soul of every man, when it feels violent pleasure or pain in 
eonneetion with some object, inevitably believes at the same time that what 
eauses sueh feelings must be very elear and very true, whieh it is not. Sueh 
objects are mostly visible, are they not? 



Gertainly. 

And doesn’t sueh an experience tie the soul to the body most eompletely? [d] 

How so? 

Beeause every pleasure or pain provides, as it were, another nail to rivet the 
soul to the body and to weld them together. It makes the soul eorporeal, so that it 
believes that truth is what the body says it is. As it shares the beliels and delights 
of the body, I think it inevitably eomes to share its ways and manner of life and 
is unable ever to reaeh Hades in a pure state; it is always full of body when it 
departs, so that it soon falls baek into another body and grows with it as if it had 
been sewn [e] into it. Beeause of this, it ean have no part in the eompany of the 
divine, the pure and uniform. 

What you say is very true, Soerates, said Gebes. 

This is why genuine lovers of learning are moderate and brave, or do you 
think it is for the reasons the majority says they are? 

I eertainly do not. [84] 

Indeed no. This is how the soul of a philosopher would reason: it would not 
think that while philosophy must free it, it should while being freed surrender 
itself to pleasures and pains and imprison itself again, thus laboring in vain like 
Penelope at her web. The soul of the philosopher achieves a ealm from sueh 
emotions; it follows reason and ever stays with it eontemplating the true, the 
divine, whieh is not the object of opinion. Nurtured by this, it believes that one 
should live in this manner as long [b] as one is alive and, after death, arrive at 
what is akin and of the same kind, and eseape from human evils. After sueh 
nurture there is no danger, Simmias and Gebes, that one should fear that, on 
parting from the body, the soul would be seattered and dissipated by the winds 
and no longer be anything anywhere. 

When Soerates finished speaking there was a long silenee. He appeared [e] to 
be eoneentrating on what had been said, and so were most of us. But Gebes and 
Simmias were whispering to eaeh other. Soerates observed them and questioned 
them. Come, he said, do you think there is something laeking in my argument? 
There are still many doubtful points and many objections for anyone who wants 
a thorough diseussion of these matters. If you are diseussing some other subject, 

I have nothing to say, but if you have some difficulty about this one, do not 
hesitate to speak for yourselves and expound it if you think the argument eould 
be improved, and if you [d] think you will do better, take me along with you in 
the diseussion. 

I will tell you the truth, Soerates, said Simmias. Both of us have been in 



difficulty for some time, and eaeh of us has been urging the other to question 
you beeause we wanted to hear what you would say, but we hesitated to bother 
you, lest it be displeasing to you in your present misfortune. 

When Soerates heard this he laughed quietly and said: “Really, Simmias, [e] it 
would be hard for me to persuade other people that I do not eonsider my present 
fate a misfortune if I eannot persuade even you, and you are afraid that it is more 
difficult to deal with me than before. You seem to think me inferior to the swans 
in propheey. They sing before too, but when they realize that they must die they 
sing most and most beautifully, as [85] they rejoice that they are about to depart 
to join the god whose servants they are. But men, beeause of their own fear of 
death, tell lies about the swans and say that they lament their death and sing in 
sorrow. They do not reflect that no bird sings when it is hungry or eold or suffers 
in any other way, neither the nightingale nor the swallow nor the hoopoe, though 
they do say that these sing laments when in pain. Nor do the swans, but [b] I 
believe that as they belong to Apollo, they are prophetie, have knowledge of the 
future and sing of the blessings of the underworld, sing and rejoice on that day 
beyond what they did before. As I believe myself to be a fellow servant with the 
swans and dedieated to the same god, and have received from my master a gift 
of propheey not inferior to theirs, I am no more despondent than they on leaving 
life. Therefore, you must speak and ask whatever you want as long as the 
authorities allow it.” 

Well spoken, said Simmias. I will tell you my difficulty, and then Gebes [e] 
will say why he does not aeeept what was said. I believe, as perhaps you do, that 
preeise knowledge on that subject is impossible or extremely difficult in our 
present life, but that it surely shows a very poor spirit not to examine thoroughly 
what is said about it, and to desist before one is exhausted by an all-round 
investigation. One should achieve one of these things: learn the truth about these 
things or find it for oneself, or, if that [d] is impossible, adopt the best and most 
irrefutable of men’s theories, and, borne upon this, sail through the dangers of 
life as upon a raft, unless someone should make that journey safer and less risky 
upon a firmer vessel of some divine doetrine. So even now, sinee you have said 
what you did, I will feel no shame at asking questions, and I will not blame 
myself in the future beeause I did not say what I think. As I examine what we 
said, both by myself and with Gebes, it does not seem to be adequate. 

[e] Said Soerates: “You may well be right, my friend, but tell me how it is 
inadequate.” 

In this way, as it seems to me, he said: “One might make the same argument 



about harmony, lyre and strings, that a harmony is something invisible, without 
body, beautiiul and divine in the attuned lyre, whereas [86] the lyre itself and its 
strings are physieal, bodily, eomposite, earthy and akin to what is mortal. Then if 
someone breaks the lyre, euts or breaks the strings and then insists, using the 
same argument as you, that the harmony must still exist and is not destroyed 
beeause it would be impossible for the lyre and the strings, whieh are mortal, 
still to exist when the strings are broken, and for the harmony, whieh is akin and 
of the same nature as the divine and immortal, to be destroyed before that whieh 
is [b] mortal; he would say that the harmony itself still must exist and that the 
wood and the strings must rot before the harmony ean suffer. And indeed 
Soerates, I think you must have this in mind, that we really do suppose the soul 
to be something of this kind; as the body is stretehed and held together by the hot 
and the eold, the dry and the moist and other sueh things, and our soul is a 
mixture and harmony of those things when they [e] are mixed with eaeh other 
rightly and in due measure. If then the soul is a kind of harmony or attunement, 
elearly, when our body is relaxed or stretehed without due measure by diseases 
and other evils, the soul must immediately be destroyed, even if it be most 
divine, as are the other harmonies found in musie and all the works of artists, 
and the remains of eaeh body last for a long time until they rot or are burned. 
Gonsider what we shall say in answer to one who deems the soul to be a mixture 
[d] of bodily elements and to be the first to perish in the proeess we eall death.” 

Soerates looked at us keenly, as was his habit, smiled and said: “What 
Simmias says is quite fair. If one of you is more resourceful than I am, why did 
he not answer him, for he seems to have handled the argument eompetently. 
However, I think that before we answer him, we should hear [e] Gebes’ 
objection, in order that we may have time to deliberate on an answer. When we 
have heard him we should either agree with them, if we think them in tune with 
us or, if not, defend our own argument. Come then, Gebes. What is troubling 
you?” 

I tell you, said Gebes, the argument seems to me to be at the same point [87] 
as before and open to the same objection. I do not deny that it has been very 
elegantly and, if it is not offensive to say so, sufficiently proved that our soul 
existed before it took on this present form, but I do not believe the same applies 
to its existing somewhere after our death. Not that I agree with Simmias’ 
objection that the soul is not stronger and mueh more lasting than the body, for I 
think it is superior in all these respeets. “Why then,” the argument might say, 

“are you still unconvinced? Sinee you see that when the man dies, the weaker 



part eontinues to exist, do you not think that the more lasting part must be 
preserved during that time?” On this [b] point eonsider whether what I say 
makes sense. 

Like Simmias, I too need an image, for I think this argument is mueh as if one 
said at the death of an old weaver that the man had not perished but was safe and 
sound somewhere, and offered as proof the fact that the [e] eloak the old man 
had woven himself and was wearing was still sound and had not perished. If one 
was not convinced, he would be asked whether a man lasts longer than a eloak 
whieh is in use and being worn, and if the answer was that a man lasts mueh 
longer, this would be taken as proof that the man was definitely safe and sound, 
sinee the more temporary thing had not perished. But, Simmias, 1 do not think 
that is so, for eonsider what 1 say. Anybody eould see that the man who said this 
was talking nonsense. That weaver had woven and worn out many sueh eloaks. 
He [d] perished after many of them, but before the last. That does not mean that 
a man is inferior and weaker than a eloak. The image illustrates, 1 think, the 
relationship of the soul to the body, and anyone who says the same thing about 
them would appear to me to be talking sense, that the soul lasts a long time while 
the body is weaker and more short-lived. He might say that eaeh soul wears out 
many bodies, espeeially if it lives many years. lf the body were in a state of flux 
and perished while the man was still [e] alive, and the soul wove afresh the body 
that is worn out, yet it would be inevitable that whenever the soul perished it 
would be wearing the last body it wove and perish only before this last. Then 
when the soul perished, the body would show the weakness of its nature by soon 
deeaying and disappearing. So we eannot trust this argument and be confident 
that our [88] soul eontinues to exist somewhere after our death. For, if one were 
to eoneede, even more than you do, to a man using that argument, if one were to 
grant him not only that the soul exists in the time before we are born, but that 
there is no reason why the soul of some should not exist and eontinue to exist 
after our death, and thus frequently be born and die in turn; if one were to grant 
him that the souTs nature is so strong that it ean survive many bodies, but if, 
having granted all this, one does not further agree that the soul is not damaged 
by its many births and is not, in the end, altogether destroyed in one of those 
deaths, he might say that [b] no one knows whieh death and dissolution of the 
body brings about the destruetion of the soul, sinee not one of us ean be aware of 
this. And in that ease, any man who faces death with confidence is foolish, 
unless he ean prove that the soul is altogether immortal. lf he eannot, a man 
about to die must of neeessity always fear for his soul, lest the present separation 



of the soul from the body bring about the eomplete destruetion of the soul. 

[e] When we heard what they said we were all depressed, as we told eaeh 
other afterwards. We had been quite convinced by the previous argument, and 
they seemed to confuse us again, and to drive us to doubt not only what had 
already been said but also what was going to be said, lest we be worthless as 
erities or the subject itself admitted of no eertainty. 

Echecrates: By the gods, Phaedo, you have my sympathy, for as I listen [d] 
to you now I find myself saying to myself: “What argument shall we trust, now 
that that of Soerates, whieh was extremely convincing, has fallen into diseredit?” 
The statement that the soul is some kind of harmony has a remarkable hold on 
me, now and always, and when it was mentioned it reminded me that I had 
myself previously thought so. And now I am again quite in need, as if from the 
beginning, of some other argument to convince me that the soul does not die 
along with the man. Tell me then, by Zeus, how Soerates taekled the argument. 
Was he obviously distressed, as you say you people were, or was he not, but 
quietly eame to the reseue [e] of his argument, and did he do so satisfactorily or 
inadequately? Tell us everything as preeisely as you ean. 

Phaedo: I have eertainly often admired Soerates, Eeheerates, but never more 
than on this oeeasion. That he had a reply was perhaps not strange. [89] What I 
wondered at most in him was the pleasant, kind and admiring way he received 
the young men’s argument, and how sharply he was aware of the effect the 
diseussion had on us, and then how well he healed our distress and, as it were, 
reealled us from our flight and defeat and turned us around to join him in the 
examination of their argument. 

Echecrates: How did he do this? 

Phaedo: I will tell you. I happened to be sitting on his right by the eoueh on a 
low stool, so that he was sitting well above me. He stroked my head [b] and 
pressed the hair on the baek of my neek, for he was in the habit of playing with 
my hair at times. “Tomorrow, Phaedo,” he said, “you will probably eut this 
beautiM hair.” 

Likely enough, Soerates, I said. 

Not if you take my advice, he said. 

Why not? said I. 

It is today, he said, that I shall eut my hair and you yours, if our argument dies 
on us, and we eannot revive it. If I were you, and the argument [e] eseaped me, I 
would take an oath, as the Argives did, not to let my hair grow before I fought 
again and defeated the argument of Simmias and Gebes. 



But, I said, they say that not even Heraeles eould fight two people. 

Then eall on me as your lolaus, as long as the daylight lasts. 

I shall eall on you, but in this ease as lolaus ealling on Heraeles. 

It makes no difference, he said, but first there is a eertain experience we must 
be careful to avoid. 

What is that? I asked. 

That we should not beeome misologues, as people beeome misanthropes. [d] 
There is no greater evil one ean suffer than to hate reasonable diseourse. 
Misology and misanthropy arise in the same way. Misanthropy eomes when a 
man without knowledge or skill has plaeed great trust in someone and believes 
him to be altogether truthful, sound and trustworthy; then, a short time 
afterwards he finds him to be wieked and unreliable, and then this happens in 
another ease; when one has frequently had that experience, espeeially with those 
whom one believed to be one’s elosest [e] friends, then, in the end, after many 
sueh blows, one eomes to hate all men and to believe that no one is sound in any 
way at all. Have you not seen this happen? 

I surely have, I said. 

This is a shameful state of affairs, he said, and obviousIy due to an attempt to 
have human relations without any skill in human affairs, for sueh skill would 
lead one to believe, what is in fact true, that the very [90] good and the very 
wieked are both quite rare, and that most men are between those extremes. 

How do you mean? said I. 

The same as with the very tall and the very short, he said. Do you think 
anything is rarer than to find an extremely tall man or an extremely short one? 
Or a dog or anything else whatever? Or again, one extremely swift or extremely 
slow, ugly or beautiM, white or blaek? Are you not aware that in all those eases 
the most extreme at either end are rare and few, but those in between are many 
and plentiful? 

Gertainly, I said. 

[b] Therefore, he said, if a eontest of wiekedness were established, there too 
the winners, you think, would be very few? 

That is likely, said I. 

Likely indeed, he said, but arguments are not like men in this partieular. I was 
merely foIIowing your lead just now. The similarity lies rather in this: it is as 
when one who laeks skill in arguments puts his trust in an argument as being 
true, then shortly afterwards believes it to be false—as sometimes it is and 
sometimes it is not—and so with another argument and then another. You know 



how those in partieular who spend their time [e] studying eontradietion in the 
end believe themselves to have beeome very wise and that they alone have 
understood that there is no soundness or reliability in any object or in any 
argument, but that all that exists simply Auetuates up and down as if it were in 
the Euripus— and does not remain in the same plaee for any time at all. 

What you say, I said, is eertainly true. 

It would be pitiable, Phaedo, he said, when there is a true and reliable 
argument and one that ean be understood, if a man who has dealt with [d] sueh 
arguments as appear at one time true, at another time untrue, should not blame 
himself or his own laek of skill but, beeause of his distress, in the end gladly 
shift the blame away from himself to the arguments, and spend the rest of his life 
hating and reviling reasonable diseussion and so be deprived of truth and 
knowledge of reality. 

Yes, by Zeus, I said, that would be pitiable indeed. 

[e] This then is the first thing we should guard against, he said. We should not 
allow into our minds the conviction that argumentation has nothing sound about 
it; mueh rather we should believe that it is we who are not yet sound and that we 
must take eourage and be eager to attain soundness, [91] you and the others for 
the sake of your whole life still to eome, and I for the sake of death itself. I am in 
danger at this moment of not having a philosophieal attitude about this, but like 
those who are quite unedueated, I am eager to get the better of you in argument, 
for the unedueated, when they engage in argument about anything, give no 
thought to the truth about the subject of diseussion but are only eager that those 
present will aeeept the position they have set forth. I differ from them only to 
this extent: I shall not be eager to get the agreement of those present that what I 
say is true, except ineidentally, but I shall be very eager that I should myself be 
thoroughly convinced that things are so. For I am thinking—see in how 
eontentious a spirit—that if what I say is true, it is a fine thing to be convinced; 
if, on the other hand, nothing exists after death, at least [b] for this time before I 
die I shall distress those present less with lamentations, and my folly will not 
eontinue to exist along with me—that would be a bad thing—but will eome to an 
end in a short time. Thus prepared, Simmias and Gebes, he said, I eome to deal 
with your argument. If you will take my advice, you will give but little thought 
to Soerates but mueh more to [e] the truth. If you think that what I say is true, 
agree with me; if not, oppose it with every argument and take eare that in my 
eagerness I do not deceive myself and you and, like a bee, leave my sting in you 
when I go. 


We must proeeed, he said, and first remind me of what you said if I do not 
appear to remember it. Simmias, as I believe, is in doubt and fear that the soul, 
though it is more divine and beautiful than the body, yet [d] predeeeases it, being 
a kind of harmony. Gebes, I thought, agrees with me that the soul lasts mueh 
longer than the body, but that no one knows whether the soul often wears out 
many bodies and then, on leaving its last body, is now itself destroyed. This then 
is death, the destruetion of the soul, sinee the body is always being destroyed. 
Are these the questions, Simmias and Gebes, whieh we must investigate? 

They both agreed that they were. [e] 

Do you then, he asked, reject all our previous statements, or some but not 
others? 

Some, they both said, but not others. 

What, he said, about the statements we made that learning is reeolleetion and 
that, if this was so, our soul must of neeessity exist elsewhere before [92] us, 
before it was imprisoned in the body? 

For myself, said Gebes, I was wonderfully convinced by it at the time and I 
stand by it now also, more than by any other statement. 

That, said Simmias, is also my position, and I should be very surprised if I 
ever ehanged my opinion about this. 

But you must ehange your opinion, my Theban friend, said Soerates, if you 
still believe that a harmony is a eomposite thing, and that the soul is a kind of 
harmony of the elements of the body in a state of tension, for surely you will not 
allow yourself to maintain that a eomposite harmony existed [b] before those 
elements from whieh it had to be eomposed, or would you? 

Never, Soerates, he said. 

Do you realize, he said, that this is what you are in fact saying when you state 
that the soul exists before it takes on the form and body of a man and that it is 
eomposed of elements whieh do not yet exist? A harmony is not like that to 
whieh you eompare it; the lyre and the strings and the [e] notes, though still 
unharmonized, exist; the harmony is eomposed last of all, and is the first to be 
destroyed. How will you harmonize this statement with your former one? 

In no way, said Simmias. 

And surely, he said, a statement about harmony should do so more than any 
other. 

It should, said Simmias. 

So your statement is ineonsistent? Gonsider whieh of your statements you 
prefer, that learning is reeolleetion or that the soul is a harmony. 



[d] I mueh prefer the former, Soerates. I adopted the latter without proof, 
beeause of a eertain probability and plausibility, whieh is why it appeals to most 
men. I know that arguments of whieh the proof is based on probability are 
pretentious and, if one does not guard against them, they eertainly deceive one, 
in geometry and everything else. The theoiy of reeolleetion and learning, 
however, was based on an assumption worthy of aeeeptanee, for our soul was 
said to exist also before it eame into the body, just as the reality does that is of 
the kind that we qualify by the [e] words “what it is,” and I convinced myself 
that I was quite eorreet to aeeept it. Therefore, I eannot aeeept the theory that the 
soul is a harmony either from myself or anyone else. 

What of this, Simmias? Do you think it natural for a harmony, or any [93] 
other eomposite, to be in a different state from that of the elements of whieh it is 
eomposed? 

Not at all, said Simmias. 

Nor, as I think, ean it aet or be aeted upon in a different way than its elements? 

He agreed. 

One must therefore suppose that a harmony does not direet its eomponents, 
but is direeted by them. 

He aeeepted this. 

A harmony is therefore far from making a movement, or uttering a sound, or 
doing anything else, in a manner eontrary to that of its parts. 

Far from it indeed, he said. 

Does not the nature of eaeh harmony depend on the way it has been 
harmonized? 

I do not understand, he said. 

[b] Will it not, if it is more and more fully harmonized, be more and more 
fully a harmony, and if it is less and less fully harmonized, it will be less and less 
fully a harmony? 

Gertainly. 

Can this be true about the soul, that one soul is more and more fully a soul 
than another, or is less and less fully a soul, even to the smallest extent? 

Not in any way. 

Come now, by Zeus, he said. One soul is said to have intelligenee and virtue 
and to be good, another to have folly and wiekedness and to be [e] bad. Are 
those things truly said? 

They eertainly are. 

What will someone who holds the theory that the soul is a harmony say that 



those things are whieh reside in the soul, that is, virtue and wiekedness? Are 
these some other harmony and disharmony? That the good soul is harmonized 
and, being a harmony, has within itself another harmony, whereas the evil soul is 
both itself a laek of harmony and has no other within itself? 

I don’t know what to say, said Simmias, but one who holds that assumption 
must obviously say something of that kind. 

We have previously agreed, he said, that one soul is not more and not [d] less 
a soul than another, and this means that one harmony is not more and more fully, 
or less and less fully, a harmony than another. Is that not so? 

Gertainly. 

Now that whieh is no more and no less a harmony is not more or less 
harmonized. Is that so? 

It is. 

Can that whieh is neither more nor less harmonized partake more or less of 
harmony, or does it do so equally? 

Equally. 

Then if a soul is neither more nor less a soul than another, it has been [e] 
harmonized to the same extent? 

This is so. 

If that is so, it would have no greater share of disharmony or of harmony? 

It would not. 

That being the ease, eould one soul have more wiekedness or virtue than 
another, if wiekedness is disharmony and virtue harmony? 

It eould not. 

But rather, Simmias, aeeording to eorreet reasoning, no soul, if it is a [94] 
harmony, will have any share of wiekedness, for harmony is surely altogether 
this very thing, harmony, and would never share in disharmony. 

It eertainly would not. 

Nor would a soul, being altogether this very thing, a soul, share in 
wiekedness? How eould it, in view of what has been said? 

So it follows from this argument that all the souls of all living ereatures will 
be equally good, if souls are by nature equally this very thing, souls. 

I think so, Soerates. 

Does our argument seem right, he said, and does it seem that it should [b] 
have eome to this, if the hypothesis that the soul is a harmony was eorreet? 

Not in any way, he said. 

Eurther, of all the parts of a man, ean you mention any other part that rules 



him than his soul, espeeially if it is a wise soul? 

I eannot. 

Does it do so by following the affections of the body or by opposing them? I 
mean, for example, that when the body is hot and thirsty the soul draws him to 
the opposite, to not drinking; when the body is hungry, to [e] not eating, and we 
see a thousand other examples of the soul opposing the affections of the body. Is 
that not so? 

It eertainly is. 

On the other hand we previously agreed that if the soul were a harmony, it 
would never be out of tune with the stress and relaxation and the striking of the 
strings or anything else done to its eomposing elements, but that it would follow 
and never direet them? 

We did so agree, of eourse. 

Well, does it now appear to do quite the opposite, ruling over all the [d] 
elements of whieh one says it is eomposed, opposing nearly all of them 
throughout life, direeting all their ways, inflicting harsh and painful punishment 
on them, at times in physieal eulture and medieine, at other times more gently by 
threats and exhortations, holding converse with desires and passions and fears as 
if it were one thing talking to a different one, as Homer wrote somewhere in the 
Odyssey where he says that Odysseus “struek his breast and rebuked his heart 
saying, 'Endure, my heart, you have endured worse than this’ ”?— 

[e] Do you think that when he eomposed this the poet thought that his soul 
was a harmony, a thing to be direeted by the affections of the body? Did he not 
rather regard it as ruling over them and mastering them, itself a mueh more 
divine thing than a harmony? 

Yes, by Zeus, I think so, Soerates. 

[95] Therefore, my good friend, it is quite wrong for us to say that the soul is a 
harmony, and in saying so we would disagree both with the divine poet Homer 
and with ourselves. 

That is so, he said. 

Very well, said Soerates. Harmonia of Thebes seems somehow reasonably 
propitious to us. How and by what argument, my dear Gebes, ean we propitiate 
Gadmus?— 

I think, Gebes said, that you will find a way. You dealt with the argument 
about harmony in a manner that was quite astonishing to me. When [b] Simmias 
was speaking of his difficulties I was very mueh wondering whether anyone 
would be able to deal with his argument, and I was quite dumbfounded when 


right away he eould not resist your argument’s first onslaught. I should not 
wonder therefore if that of Gadmus suffered the same fate. 

My good sir, said Soerates, do not boast, lest some malign influence upset the 
argument we are about to make. However, we leave that to the eare of the god, 
but let us eome to grips with it in the Homerie fashion, to see if there is anything 
in what you say. The sum of your problem is this: you eonsider that the soul 
must be proved to be immortal and [e] indestruetible before a philosopher on the 
point of death, who is confident that he will fare mueh better in the underworld 
than if he had led any other kind of life, ean avoid being foolish and simple- 
minded in this confidence. To prove that the soul is strong, that it is divine, that it 
existed before we were born as men, all this, you say, does not show the soul to 
be immortal but only long-lasting. That it existed for a very long time before, 
that it knew mueh and aeted mueh, makes it no more immortal [d] beeause of 
that; indeed, its very entering into a human body was the beginning of its 
destruetion, like a disease; it would live that life in distress and would in the end 
be destroyed in what we eall death. You say it makes no difference whether it 
enters a body onee or many times as far as the fear of eaeh of us is eoneerned, 
for it is natural for a man who is no fool to be afraid, if he does not know and 
eannot prove that the soul is immortal. This, I think, is what you maintain, 

Gebes; I deliberately repeat it often, in order that no point may eseape us, and 
that you may add or subtraet [e] something if you wish. 

And Gebes said: “There is nothing that I want to add or subtraet at the 
moment. That is what I say.” 

Soerates paused for a long time, deep in thought. He then said: “This is no 
unimportant problem that you raise, Gebes, for it requires a thorough [96] 
investigation of the eause of generation and destruetion. I will, if you wish, give 
you an aeeount of my experience in these matters. Then if something I say seems 
useful to you, make use of it to persuade us of your position.” 

I surely do wish that, said Gebes. 

Listen then, and I will, Gebes, he said. When I was a young man I was 
wonderfully keen on that wisdom whieh they eall natural seienee, for I thought it 
splendid to know the eauses of everything, why it eomes to be, why it perishes 
and why it exists. I was often ehanging my mind in the [b] investigation, in the 
first instanee, of questions sueh as these: Are living ereatures nurtured when heat 
and eold produee a kind of putrefaction, as some say? Do we think with our 
blood, or air, or fire, or none of these, and does the brain provide our senses of 
hearing and sight and smell, from whieh eome memory and opinion, and from 



memory and opinion whieh has beeome stable, eomes knowledge? Then again, 
as I investigated how these things perish and what happens to things in the sky 
and on the earth, tinally I beeame convinced that I have no natural aptitude at all 
[e] for that kind of investigation, and of this I will give you sufficient proof. This 
investigation made me quite blind even to those things whieh I and others 
thought that I elearly knew before, so that I unlearned what I thought I knew 
before, about many other things and specifically about how men grew. I thought 
before that it was obvious to anybody that men grew [d] through eating and 
drinking, for food adds flesh to flesh and bones to bones, and in the same way 
appropriate parts were added to all other parts of the body, so that the man grew 
from an earlier small bulk to a large bulk later, and so a small man beeame big. 
That is what I thought then. Do you not think it was reasonable? 

I do, said Gebes. 

Then further eonsider this: I thought my opinion was satisfactory, that [e] 
when a large man stood by a small one he was taller by a head, and so a horse 
was taller than a horse. Even elearer than this, I thought that ten was more than 
eight beeause two had been added, and that a two-eubit length is larger than a 
eubit beeause it surpasses it by half its length. 

And what do you think now about those things? 

That I am far, by Zeus, from believing that I know the eause of any of those 
things. I will not even allow myself to say that where one is added to one either 
the one to whieh it is added or the one that is added beeomes [97] two, or that 
the one added and the one to whieh it is added beeome two beeause of the 
addition of the one to the other. I wonder that, when eaeh of them is separate 
from the other, eaeh of them is one, nor are they then two, but that, when they 
eome near to one another, this is the eause of their beeoming two, the eoming 
together and being plaeed eloser to one another. Nor ean I any longer be 
persuaded that when one thing is divided, [b] this division is the eause of its 
beeoming two, for just now the eause of beeoming two was the opposite. At that 
time it was their eoming elose together and one was added to the other, but now 
it is beeause one is taken and separated from the other. 

I do not any longer persuade myself that I know why a unit or anything else 
eomes to be, or perishes or exists by the old method of investigation, and I do 
not aeeept it, but I have a confused method of my own. One day [e] I heard 
someone reading, as he said, from a book of Anaxagoras, and saying that it is 
Mind that direets and is the eause of everything. I was delighted with this eause 
and it seemed to me good, in a way, that Mind should be the eause of all. I 



thought that if this were so, the direeting Mind would direet everything and 
arrange eaeh thing in the way that was best. If then one wished to know the 
eause of eaeh thing, why it eomes to be [d] or perishes or exists, one had to find 
what was the best way for it to be, or to be aeted upon, or to aet. On these 
premises then it befitted a man to investigate only, about this and other things, 
what is best. The same man must inevitably also know what is worse, for that is 
part of the same knowledge. As I reflected on this subject I was glad to think that 
I had found in Anaxagoras a teaeher about the eause of things after my own [e] 
heart, and that he would tell me, first, whether the earth is flat or round, and then 
would explain why it is so of neeessity, saying whieh is better, and that it was 
better to be so. If he said it was in the middle of the universe, he would go on to 
show that it was better for it to be in the middle, and if he showed me those 
things I should be prepared never to [98] desire any other kind of eause. I was 
ready to find out in the same way about the sun and the moon and the other 
heavenly bodies, about their relative speed, their turnings and whatever else 
happened to them, how it is best that eaeh should aet or be aeted upon. I never 
thought that Anaxagoras, who said that those things were direeted by Mind, 
would bring in any other eause for them than that it was best for them to be as 
they are. Onee he had given the best for eaeh as the eause for eaeh and [b] the 
general eause of all, I thought he would go on to explain the eommon good for 
all, and I would not have exchanged my hopes for a fortune. I eagerly acquired 
his books and read them as quickly as I eould in order to know the best and the 
worst as soon as possible. 

This wonderM hope was dashed as I went on reading and saw that the man 
made no use of Mind, nor gave it any responsibility for the management of 
things, but mentioned as eauses air and ether and water and many [e] other 
strange things. That seemed to me mueh like saying that Soerates’ aetions are all 
due to his mind, and then in trying to tell the eauses of everything I do, to say 
that the reason that I am sitting here is beeause my body eonsists of bones and 
sinews, beeause the bones are hard and are separated by joints, that the sinews 
are sueh as to eontraet and relax, that they surround the bones along with flesh 
and skin whieh hold them [d] together, then as the bones are hanging in their 
soekets, the relaxation and eontraetion of the sinews enable me to bend my 
limbs, and that is the eause of my sitting here with my limbs bent. 

Again, he would mention other sueh eauses for my talking to you: sounds and 
air and hearing, and a thousand other sueh things, but he would negleet to 
mention the true eauses, that, after the Athenians deeided it was better to 



eondemn me, for this reason it seemed best to me to sit here [e] and more right to 
remain and to endure whatever penalty they ordered. For by the dog, I think 
these sinews and bones eould long ago have been in Megara or among the 
Boeotians, taken there by my belief as to the best [99] eourse, if I had not 
thought it more right and honorable to endure whatever penalty the eity ordered 
rather than eseape and run away. To eall those things eauses is too absurd. If 
someone said that without bones and sinews and all sueh things, I should not be 
able to do what I deeided, he would be right, but surely to say that they are the 
eause of what I do, and not that I have ehosen the best eourse, even though I aet 
with my mind, is to speak very lazily and earelessly. Imagine not being able to 
distinguish the [b] real eause from that without whieh the eause would not be 
able to aet as a eause. It is what the majority appear to do, like people groping in 
the dark; they eall it a eause, thus giving it a name that does not belong to it. 

That is why one man surrounds the earth with a vortex to make the heavens keep 
it in plaee, another makes the air support it like a wide lid. As for [e] their 
eapaeity of being in the best plaee they eould possibly be put, this they do not 
look for, nor do they believe it to have any divine force, but they believe that 
they will some time discover a stronger and more immortal Atlas to hold 
everything together more, and they do not believe that the truly good and 
“binding” binds and holds them together. I would gladly beeome the diseiple of 
any man who taught the workings of that kind of eause. However, sinee I was 
deprived and eould neither discover [d] it myself nor learn it from another, do 
you wish me to give you an explanation of how, as a seeond best, I busied 
myself with the seareh for the eause, Gebes? 

I would wish it above all else, he said. 

After this, he said, when I had wearied of investigating things, I thought that I 
must be careful to avoid the experience of those who wateh an eelipse of the sun, 
for some of them ruin their eyes unless they wateh its [e] reflection in water or 
some sueh material. A similar thought erossed my mind, and I feared that my 
soul would be altogether blinded if I looked at things with my eyes and tried to 
grasp them with eaeh of my senses. So I thought I must take refuge in 
diseussions and investigate the truth of things by means of words. However, 
perhaps this analogy is inadequate, [100] for I eertainly do not admit that one 
who investigates things by means of words is dealing with images any more than 
one who looks at facts. However, I started in this manner: taking as my 
hypothesis in eaeh ease the theory that seemed to me the most eompelling, I 
would eonsider as true, about eause and everything else, whatever agreed with 



this, and as untrue whatever did not so agree. But I want to put my meaning 
more elearly, for I do not think that you understand me now. 

No, by Zeus, said Gebes, not very well. 

[b] This, he said, is what I mean. It is nothing new, but what I have never 
stopped talking about, both elsewhere and in the earlier part of our conversation. 

I am going to try to show you the kind of eause with whieh I have eoneerned 
myself. I turn baek to those oft-mentioned things and proeeed from them. I 
assume the existence of a BeautiM, itself by itself, of a Good and a Great and all 
the rest. If you grant me these and agree that they exist, I hope to show you the 
eause as a result, and to find the soul to be immortal. 

[e] Take it that I grant you this, said Gebes, and hasten to your eonelusion. 

Gonsider then, he said, whether you share my opinion as to what follows, for I 
think that, if there is anything beautiful besides the Beautiful itself, it is beautiful 
for no other reason than that it shares in that Beautiful, and I say so with 
everything. Do you agree to this sort of eause?—I do. 

[d] I no longer understand or recognize those other sophistieated eauses, and if 
someone tells me that a thing is beautiM beeause it has a bright eolor or shape 
or any sueh thing, I ignore these other reasons—for all these confuse me—but I 
simply, naively and perhaps foolishly eling to this, that nothing else makes it 
beautiM other than the presenee of, or the sharing in, or however you may 
deseribe its relationship to that BeautiM we mentioned, for I will not insist on 
the preeise nature of the relationship, but that all beautiM things are beautiM by 
the BeautiM. That, I think, [e] is the safest answer I ean give myself or anyone 
else. And if I stiek to this I think I shall never fall into error. This is the safe 
answer for me or anyone else to give, namely, that it is through Beauty that 
beautiM things are made beautiM. Or do you not think so too?—I do. 

And that it is through Bigness that big things are big and the bigger are bigger, 
and that smaller things are made small by Smallness?—Yes. 

And you would not aeeept the statement that one man is taller than another by 
a head and the shorter man shorter by the same, but you would [ 101 ] bear 
witness that you mean nothing else than that everything that is bigger is made 
bigger by nothing else than by Bigness, and that is the eause of its being bigger, 
and the smaller is made smaller only by Smallness, and this is why it is smaller. I 
think you would be afraid that some opposite argument would confront you if 
you said that someone is bigger or smaller by a head, first, beeause the bigger is 
bigger and the smaller smaller by the same, then beeause the bigger is bigger by 
a head whieh is small, and [b] this would be strange, namely, that someone is 



made bigger by something small. Would you not be afraid of this? 

I eertainly would, said Gebes, laughing. 

Then you would be afraid to say that ten is more than eight by two, and that 
this is the eause of the excess, and not magnitude and beeause of magnitude, or 
that two eubits is bigger than one eubit by half and not by Bigness, for this is the 
same fear.—Gertainly. 

Then would you not avoid saying that when one is added to one it is the 
addition and when it is divided it is the division that is the eause of [e] two? And 
you would loudly exclaim that you do not know how else eaeh thing ean eome to 
be except by sharing in the partieular reality in whieh it shares, and in these 
eases you do not know of any other eause of beeoming two except by sharing in 
Twoness, and that the things that are to be two must share in this, as that whieh is 
to be one must share in Oneness, and you would dismiss these additions and 
divisions and other sueh subtleties, and leave them to those wiser than yoursell 
to answer. But you, afraid, as they say, of your own shadow and your 
inexperience, would eling to [d] the safety of your own hypothesis and give that 
answer. lf someone then attaeked your hypothesis itself, you would ignore him 
and would not answer until you had examined whether the consequences that 
follow from it agree with one another or eontradiet one another.— And when you 
must give an aeeount of your hypothesis itself you will proeeed in the same way: 
you will assume another hypothesis, the one whieh seems to you best of the 
higher ones until you eome to something aeeeptable, but [e] you will not jumble 
the two as the debaters do by diseussing the hypothesis and its consequences at 
the same time, if you wish to discover any truth. This they do not diseuss at all 
nor give any thought to, but their wisdom enables them to mix everything up and 
yet to be pleased with themselves, [102] but if you are a philosopher 1 think you 
will do as 1 say. 

What you say is very true, said Simmias and Gebes together. 

Eghegrates: Yes, by Zeus, Phaedo, and they were right; 1 think he made these 
things wonderMly elear to anyone of even small intelligenee. 

Phaedo: Yes indeed, Eeheerates, and all those present thought so too. 

Eghegrates: And so do we who were not present but hear of it now. What 
was said after that? 

Phaedo: As 1 reeall it, when the above had been aeeepted, and it was [b] 
agreed that eaeh of the Eorms existed, and that other things acquired their name 
by having a share in them, he followed this up by asking: lf you say these things 
are so, when you then say that Simmias is taller than Soerates but shorter than 


Phaedo, do you not mean that there is in Simmias both tallness and shortness?— 
I do. 

But, he said, do you agree that the words of the statement 'Simmias is [c] 
taller than Soerates’ do not express the truth of the matter? It is not, surely, the 
nature of Simmias to be taller than Soerates beeause he is Simmias but beeause 
of the tallness he happens to have? Nor is he taller than Soerates beeause 
Soerates is Soerates, but beeause Soerates has smallness eompared with the 
tallness of the other?—True. 

Nor is he shorter than Phaedo beeause Phaedo is Phaedo, but beeause Phaedo 
has tallness eompared with the shortness of Simmias?—That is so. 

[d] So then Simmias is ealled both short and tall, being between the two, 
presenting his shortness to be overcome by the tallness of one, and his tallness to 
overcome the shortness of the other. He smilingly added, I seem to be going to 
talk like a book, but it is as I say. The other agreed. 

My purpose is that you may agree with me. Now it seems to me that not only 
Tallness itself is never willing to be tall and short at the same time, but also that 
the tallness in us will never admit the short or be [e] overcome, but one of two 
things happens: either it flees and retreats whenever its opposite, the short, 
approaehes, or it is destroyed by its approaeh. It is not willing to endure and 
admit shortness and be other than it was, whereas I admit and endure shortness 
and still remain the same person and am this short man. But Tallness, being tall, 
eannot venture to be small. [103] In the same way, the short in us is unwilling to 
beeome or to be tall ever, nor does any other of the opposites beeome or be its 
opposite while still being what it was; either it goes away or is destroyed when 
that happens.—I altogether agree, said Gebes. 

When he heard this, someone of those present—I have no elear memory of 
who it was—said: “By the gods, did we not agree earlier in our diseussion— to 
the very opposite of what is now being said, namely, that the larger eame from 
the smaller and the smaller from the larger, and that this simply was how 
opposites eame to be, from their opposites, but now I think we are saying that 
this would never happen?” 

On hearing this, Soerates inelined his head towards the speaker and said: “You 
have bravely reminded us, but you do not understand the [b] difference between 
what is said now and what was said then, whieh was that an opposite thing eame 
from an opposite thing; now we say that the opposite itself eould never beeome 
opposite to itself, neither that in us nor that in nature. Then, my friend, we were 
talking of things that have opposite qualities and naming these after them, but 


now we say that these opposites themselves, from the presenee of whieh in them 
things get their name, never ean tolerate the eoming to be from one another.” At 
the same time [e] he looked to Gebes and said: “Does anything of what this man 
says also disturb you?” 

Not at the moment, said Gebes, but I do not deny that many things do disturb 
me. 

We are altogether agreed then, he said, that an opposite will never be opposite 
to itself.—Entirely agreed. 

Gonsider then whether you will agree to this further point. There is something 
you eall hot and something you eall eold.—There is. 

Are they the same as what you eall snow and fire?—By Zeus, no. [d] 

So the hot is something other than fire, and the eold is something other than 
snow?—Yes. 

You think, I believe, that being snow it will not admit the hot, as we said 
before, and remain what it was and be both snow and hot, but when the hot 
approaehes it will either retreat before it or be destroyed.—Quite so. 

So fire, as the eold approaehes, will either go away or be destroyed; it will 
never venture to admit eoldness and remain what it was, fire and eold.—What 
you say is true. [e] 

It is true then about some of these things that not only the Eorm itself deserves 
its own name for all time, but there is something else that is not the Eorm but has 
its eharaeter whenever it exists. Perhaps I ean make my meaning elearer: the 
Odd must always be given this name we now mention. Is that not so?— 
Gertainly. 

Is it the only one of existing things to be ealled odd—this is my question 
—[104] or is there something else than the Odd whieh one must nevertheless 
also always eall odd, as well as by its own name, beeause it is sueh by nature as 
never to be separated from the Odd? I mean, for example, the number three and 
many others. Gonsider three: do you not think that it must always be ealled both 
by its own name and by that of the Odd, whieh is not the same as three? That is 
the nature of three, and of five, and of half of all the numbers; eaeh of them is 
odd, but it is not the Odd. Then again, [b] two and four and the whole other 
eolumn of numbers; eaeh of them, while not being the same as the Even, is 
always even. Do you not agree?—Of eourse. 

Look now. What I want to make elear is this: not only do those opposites not 
admit eaeh other, but this is also true of those things whieh, while not being 
opposite to eaeh other yet always eontain the opposites, and it seems that these 



do not admit that Form whieh is opposite to that whieh is in them; when it 
approaehes them, they either perish or give way. Shall we [e] not say that three 
will perish or undergo anything before, while remaining three, beeoming even? 
—Gertainly, said Gebes. 

Yet surely two is not the opposite of three?—Indeed it is not. 

It is then not only opposite Forms that do not admit eaeh other’s approaeh, but 
also some other things that do not admit the onset of opposites.—Very true. 

Do you then want us, if we ean, to define what these are?—I surely do. 

[d] Would they be the things that eompel whatever they oeeupy not only to 
eontain their Form but also always that of some opposite?—How do you mean? 

As we were saying just now, you surely know that what the Form of three 
oeeupies must not only be three but also odd.—Gertainly. 

And we say that the opposite Form to the Form that achieves this result eould 
never eome to it.—It eould not. 

Now it is Oddness that has done this?—Yes. 

And opposite to this is the Form of the Even?—Yes. 

[e] So then the Form of the Even will never eome to three?—Never. 

Then three has no share in the Even?—Never. 

So three is uneven?—Yes. 

As for what I said we must define, that is, what kind of things, while not being 
opposites to something, yet do not admit the opposite, as, for example, the triad, 
though it is not the opposite of the Even, yet does not [105] admit it beeause it 
always brings along the opposite of the Even, and so the dyad in relation to the 
Odd, fire to the Gold, and very many other things, see whether you would define 
it thus: Not only does the opposite not admit its opposite, but that whieh brings 
along some opposite into that whieh it oeeupies; that whieh brings this along will 
not admit the opposite to that whieh it brings along. Refresh your memory, it is 
no worse for being heard often. Five does not admit the form of the Even, nor 
will ten, its double, admit the form of the Odd. The double itself is an opposite 
of something else, yet it will not admit the form of the Odd. Nor do one-and-a- 
half [b] and other sueh fractions admit the form of the Whole, nor will one-third, 
and so on, if you foIIow me and agree to this. 

I eertainly agree, he said, and I foIIow you. 

Tell me again from the beginning, he said, and do not answer in the words of 
the question, but do as I do. I say that beyond that safe answer, whieh I spoke of 
first, I see another safe answer. If you should ask me [e] what, eoming into a 
body, makes it hot, my reply would not be that safe and ignorant one, that it is 



heat, but our present argument provides a more sophistieated answer, namely, 
fire, and if you ask me what, on eoming into a body, makes it siek, I will not say 
siekness but fever. Nor, if asked the presenee of what in a number makes it odd, I 
will not say oddness but oneness, and so with other things. See if you now 
sufficiently understand what I want.—Quite sufficiently. 

Answer me then, he said, what is it that, present in a body, makes it living?— 
A soul. 

[d] And is that always so?—Of eourse. 

Whatever the soul oeeupies, it always brings life to it?—It does. 

Is there, or is there not, an opposite to life?—There is. 

What is it?—Death. 

So the soul will never admit the opposite of that whieh it brings along, as we 
agree from what has been said? 

Most eertainly, said Gebes. 

Well, and what do we eall that whieh does not admit the form of the even?— 
The uneven. 

What do we eall that whieh will not admit the just and that whieh will not 
admit the musieal? 

The unmusieal, and the other the unjust. [e] 

Very well, what do we eall that whieh does not admit death? 

The deathless, he said. 

Now the soul does not admit death?—No. 

So the soul is deathless?—It is. 

Very well, he said. Shall we say that this has been proved, do you think? 

Quite adequately proved, Soerates. 

Well now, Gebes, he said, if the uneven were of neeessity indestruetible, 
surely three would be indestruetible?—Of eourse. [106] 

And if the non-hot were of neeessity indestruetible, then whenever anyone 
brought heat to snow, the snow would retreat safe and unthawed, for it eould not 
be destroyed, nor again eould it stand its ground and admit the heat?—What you 
say is true. 

In the same way, if the non-eold were indestruetible, then when some eold 
attaeked the fire, it would neither be quenched nor destroyed, but retreat safely. 
—Neeessarily. 

Must then the same not be said of the deathless? If the deathless is also [b] 
indestruetible, it is impossible for the soul to be destroyed when death eomes 
upon it. For it follows from what has been said that it will not admit death or be 



dead, just as three, we said, will not be even nor will the odd; nor will fire be 
eold, nor the heat that is in the fire. But, someone might say, what prevents the 
odd, while not beeoming even as has been agreed, [e] from being destroyed, and 
the even to eome to be instead? We eould not maintain against the man who said 
this that it is not destroyed, for the uneven is not indestruetible. If we had agreed 
that it was indestruetible we eould easily have maintained that at the eoming of 
the even, the odd and the three have gone away and the same would hold for fire 
and the hot and the other things.—Surely. 

And so now, if we are agreed that the deathless is indestruetible, the soul, [d] 
besides being deathless, is indestruetible. If not, we need another argument. 

There is no need for one as far as that goes, for hardly anything eould resist 
destruetion if the deathless, whieh lasts forever, would admit destruetion. 

All would agree, said Soerates, that the god, and the Form of life itself, and 
anything that is deathless, are never destroyed.—All men would agree, by Zeus, 
to that, and the gods, 1 imagine, even more so. 

lf the deathless is indestruetible, then the soul, if it is deathless, would [e] also 
be indestruetible?—Neeessarily. 

Then when death eomes to man, the mortal part of him dies, it seems, but his 
deathless part goes away safe and indestruetible, yielding the plaee to death.— 
So it appears. 

[107] Therefore the soul, Gebes, he said, is most eertainly deathless and 
indestruetible and our souls will really dwell in the underworld. 

1 have nothing more to say against that, Soerates, said Gebes, nor ean 1 doubt 
your arguments. lf Simmias here or someone else has something to say, he 
should not remain silent, for 1 do not know to what further oeeasion other than 
the present he eould put it off if he wants to say or to hear anything on these 
subjects. 

Gertainly, said Simmias, 1 myself have no remaining grounds for doubt after 
what has been said; nevertheless, in view of the importanee of our [b] subject 
and my low opinion of human weakness, 1 am bound still to have some private 
misgivings about what we have said. 

You are not only right to say this, Simmias, Soerates said, but our first 
hypotheses require elearer examination, even though we find them convincing. 
And if you analyze them adequately, you will, 1 think, follow the argument as far 
as a man ean, and if the eonelusion is elear, you will look no further.—That is 
true. 

[e] It is right to think then, gentlemen, that if the soul is immortal, it requires 



our eare not only for the time we eall our life, but for the sake of all time, and 
that one is in terrible danger if one does not give it that eare. If death were 
eseape from everything, it would be a great boon to the wieked to get rid of the 
body and of their wiekedness together with their soul. But [d] now that the soul 
appears to be immortal, there is no eseape from evil or salvation for it except by 
beeoming as good and wise as possible, for the soul goes to the underworld 
possessing nothing but its edueation and upbringing, whieh are said to bring the 
greatest benefit or harm to the dead right at the beginning of the journey yonder. 

We are told that when eaeh person dies, the guardian spirit who was allotted to 
him in life proeeeds to lead him to a eertain plaee, whenee those [e] who have 
been gathered together there must, after being judged, proeeed to the underworld 
with the guide who has been appointed to lead them thither from here. Having 
there undergone what they must and stayed there the appointed time, they are led 
baek here by another guide after [108] long periods of time. The journey is not 
as Aesehylus’ Telephus— deseribes it. He says that only one single path leads to 
Hades, but I think it is neither one nor simple, for then there would be no need of 
guides; one eould not make any mistake if there were but one path. As it is, it is 
likely to have many forks and erossroads; and I base this judgment on the saered 
rites and eustoms here. 

The well-ordered and wise soul follows the guide and is not without 
familiarity with its surroundings, but the soul that is passionately attaehed to the 
body, as I said before, hovers around it and the visible world for a [b] long time, 
struggling and suffering mueh until it is led away by force and with difficulty by 
its appointed spirit. When the impure soul whieh has performed some impure 
deed joins the others after being involved in unjust killings, or eommitted other 
erimes whieh are akin to these and are aetions of souls of this kind, everybody 
shuns it and turns away, unwilling to be its fellow traveller or its guide; sueh a 
soul wanders alone eompletely [e] at a loss until a eertain time arrives and it is 
forcibly led to its proper dwelling plaee. On the other hand, the soul that has led 
a pure and moderate life finds fellow travellers and gods to guide it, and eaeh of 
them dwells in a plaee suited to it. 

There are many strange plaees upon the earth, and the earth itself is not sueh 
as those who are used to diseourse upon it believe it to be in nature or size, as 
someone has convinced me. 

Simmias said: “What do you mean, Soerates? I have myself heard many [d] 
things said about the earth, but eertainly not the things that convince you. I 
should be glad to hear them.” 


Indeed, Simmias, I do not think it requires the skill of Glaueus— to tell you 
what they are, but to prove them true requires more than that skill, and I should 
perhaps not be able to do so. Also, even if I had the knowledge, my remaining 
time would not be long enough to tell the tale. However, [e] nothing prevents my 
telling you what I am convinced is the shape of the earth and what its regions 
are. 

Even that is sufficient, said Simmias. 

Well then, he said, the first thing of whieh I am convinced is that if the [109] 
earth is a sphere in the middle of the heavens, it has no need of air or any other 
force to prevent it from falling. The homogeneous nature of the heavens on all 
sides and the earth’s own equipoise are sufficient to hold it, for an object 
balaneed in the middle of something homogeneous will have no tendeney to 
ineline more in any direetion than any other but will remain unmoved. This, he 
said, is the first point of whieh I am persuaded. 

And rightly so, said Simmias. 

Eurther, the earth is very large, and we live around the sea in a small portion 
of it between Phasis and the pillars of Heraeles, like ants or frogs [b] around a 
swamp; many other peoples live in many sueh parts of it. Everywhere about the 
earth there are numerous hollows of many kinds and shapes and sizes into whieh 
the water and the mist and the air have gathered. The earth itself is pure and lies 
in the pure sky where the stars are situated, whieh the majority of those who 
diseourse on these subjects [e] eall the ether. The water and mist and air are the 
sediment of the ether and they always flow into the hollows of the earth. We, 
who dwell in the hollows of it, are unaware of this and we think that we live 
above, on the surface of the earth. It is as if someone who lived deep down in the 
middle of the oeean thought he was living on its surface. Seeing the sun and the 
[d] other heavenly bodies through the water, he would think the sea to be the 
sky; beeause he is slow and weak, he has never reaehed the surface of the sea or 
risen with his head above the water or eome out of the sea to our region here, nor 
seen how mueh purer and more beautiful it is than his own region, nor has he 
ever heard of it from anyone who has seen it. 

Our experience is the same: living in a eertain hollow of the earth, we believe 
that we live upon its surface; the air we eall the heavens, as if the stars made 
their way through it; this too is the same: beeause of our [e] weakness and 
slowness we are not able to make our way to the upper limit of the air; if anyone 
got to this upper limit, if anyone eame to it or reaehed it on wings and his head 
rose above it, then just as fish on rising from the sea see things in our region, he 


would see things there and, if his nature eould endure to eontemplate them, he 
would know that there [ 110 ] is the true heaven, the true light and the true earth, 
for the earth here, these stones and the whole region, are spoiled and eaten away, 
just as things in the sea are by the salt water. 

Nothing worth mentioning grows in the sea, nothing, one might say, is fully 
developed; there are caves and sand and endless slime and mud wherever there 
is earth—not eomparable in any way with the beauties of our region. So those 
things above are in their turn far superior to the things [b] we know. Indeed, if 
this is the moment to tell a tale, Simmias, it is worth hearing about the nature of 
things on the surface of the earth under the heavens. 

At any rate, Soerates, said Simmias, we should be glad to hear this story. 

Well then, my friend, in the first plaee it is said that the earth, looked at from 
above, looks like those spherieal balls made up of twelve pieees of leather; it is 
multi-eolored, and of these eolors those used by our painters [e] give us an 
indieation; up there the whole earth has these eolors, but mueh brighter and purer 
than these; one part is sea-green and of marvelous beauty, another is golden, 
another is white, whiter than ehalk or snow; the earth is eomposed also of the 
other eolors, more numerous and beautiful than any we have seen. The very 
hollows of the earth, full of water and [d] air, gleaming among the variety of 
other eolors, present a eolor of their own so that the whole is seen as a 
eontinuum of variegated eolors. On the surface of the earth the plants grow with 
eorresponding beauty, the trees and the Aowers and the fruits, and so with the 
hills and the stones, more beautiful in their smoothness and transpareney and 
eolor. Our preeious [e] stones here are but fragments, our eornelians, jaspers, 
emeralds and the rest. All stones there are of that kind, and even more beautiful. 
The reason is that there they are pure, not eaten away or spoiled by deeay and 
brine, or eorroded by the water and air whieh have flowed into the hollows here 
and bring ugliness and disease upon earth, stones, the other animals and [ 111 ] 
plants. The earth itself is adorned with all these things, and also with gold and 
silver and other metals. These stand out, being numerous and massive and 
oeeurring everywhere, so that the earth is a sight for the blessed. There are many 
other living ereatures upon the earth, and also men, some living inland, others at 
the edge of the air, as we live on the edge of the sea, others again live on islands 
surrounded by air elose to the mainland. In a word, what water and the sea are to 
us, the air is to them and the ether [b] is to them what the air is to us. The elimate 
is sueh that they are without disease, and they live mueh longer than people do 
here; their eyesight, hearing and intelligenee and all sueh are as superior to ours 



as air is superior to water and ether to air in purity; they have groves and temples 
dedieated to the gods, in whieh the gods really dwell, and they eommunieate 
with them by speeeh and propheey and by the sight of them; they [e] see the sun 
and moon and stars as they are, and in other ways their happiness is in aeeord 
with this. 

This then is the nature of the earth as a whole and of its surroundings; around 
the whole of it there are many regions in the hollows; some are deeper and more 
open than that in whieh we live; others are deeper and have a narrower opening 
than ours, and there are some that have less [d] depth and more width. All these 
are eonneeted with eaeh other below the surface of the earth in many plaees by 
narrow and broader ehannels, and thus have outlets through whieh mueh water 
flows from one to another as into mixing bowls; huge rivers of both hot and eold 
water thus flow beneath the earth eternally, mueh fire and large rivers of fire, and 
many of wet mud, both more pure and more muddy, sueh as those flowing in [e] 
advance of the lava and the stream of lava itself in Sieily. These streams then fill 
up every and all regions as the flow reaehes eaeh, and all these plaees move up 
and down with the oseillating movement of the earth. The natural eause of the 
oseillation is as follows: one of the hollows of the earth, whieh is also the 
biggest, pierees through the whole earth; it is that [112] whieh Homer mentioned 
when he said: “Far down where is the deepest pit below the earth ...and 
whieh he elsewhere, and many other poets, eall Tartarus; into this ehasm all the 
rivers flow together, and again flow out of it, and eaeh river is affected by the 
nature of the land through whieh [b] it flows. The reason for their flowing into 
and out of Tartarus is that this water has no bottom or solid base but it oseillates 
up and down in waves, and the air and wind about it do the same, for they follow 
it when it flows to this or that part of the earth. Just as when people breathe, the 
flow of air goes in and out, so here the air oseillates with the water and ereates 
terrible winds as it goes in and out. Whenever the water retreats to what [e] we 
eall the lower part of the earth, it flows into those parts and fills them up as if the 
water were pumped in; when it leaves that part for this, it fills these parts again, 
and the parts filled flow through the ehannels and through the earth and in eaeh 
ease arrive at the plaees to whieh the ehannels lead and ereate seas and marshes 
and rivers and springs. From there the waters flow under the earth again, some 
Aowing around larger and more [d] numerous regions, some round smaller and 
shallower ones, then flow baek into Tartarus, some at a point mueh lower than 
where they issued forth, others only a little way, but all of them at a lower point, 
some of them at the opposite side of the ehasm, some on the same side; some 


flow in a wide eirde round the earth onee or many times iike snakes, then go as 
far down as possible, then go baek into the ehasm of Tartarus. From eaeh side [e] 
it is possibie to fiow down as far as the eenter, but not beyond, for this part that 
faces the river flow from either side is steep. 

There are many other large rivers of all kinds, and among these there are four 
of note; the biggest whieh flows on the outside (of the earth) in a eirde is ealled 
Oeeanus; opposite it and flowing in the opposite direetion [113] is the Aeheron; 
it flows through many other deserted regions and further underground makes its 
way to the Aeherusian lake to whieh the souls of the majority eome after death 
and, after remaining there for a eertain appointed time, longer for some, shorter 
for others, they are sent baek to birth as living ereatures. The third river issues 
between the first two, and dose to its souree it falls into a region burning with 
mueh fire and makes [b] a lake larger than our sea, boiling with water and mud. 
From there it goes in a eirde, foul and muddy, and winding on its way it eomes, 
among other plaees, to the edge of the Aeherusian lake but does not mingle with 
its waters; then, eoiling many times underground it flows lower down into 
Tartarus; this is ealled the Pyriphlegethon, and its lava streams throw off [e] 
fragments of it in various parts of the earth. Opposite this the fourth river issues 
forth, whieh is ealled Stygion, and it is said to flow first into a terrible and wild 
region, all of it blue-gray in eolor, and the lake that this river forms by flowing 
into it is ealled the Styx. As its waters fall into the lake they acquire dread 
powers; then diving below and winding round it flows in the opposite direetion 
from the Pyriphlegethon and into the opposite side of the Aeherusian lake; its 
waters do not mingle with any other; it too flows in a eirele and into Tartarus 
opposite the Pyriphlegethon. The name of that fourth river, the poets tell us, is 
Goeytus.— 

[d] Sueh is the nature of these things. When the dead arrive at the plaee to 
whieh eaeh has been led by his guardian spirit, they are first judged as to 
whether they have led a good and pious life. Those who have lived an average 
life make their way to the Aeheron and embark upon sueh vessels as there are 
for them and proeeed to the lake. There they dwell and are [e] purified by 
penalties for any wrongdoing they may have eommitted; they are also suitably 
rewarded for their good deeds as eaeh deserves. Those who are deemed 
ineurable beeause of the enormity of their erimes, having eommitted many great 
saerileges or wieked and unlawful murders and other sueh wrongs—their fitting 
fate is to be hurled into Tartarus never to emerge from it. Those who are deemed 
to have eommitted great but eurable erimes, sueh as doing violence to their 


father or mother in a fit of temper but who have felt remorse for the rest of their 
lives, or who have [114] killed someone in a similar manner, these must of 
neeessity be thrown into Tartarus, but a year later the eurrent throws them out, 
those who are guilty of murder by way of Goeytus, and those who have done 
violence to their parents by way of the Pyriphlegethon. After they have been 
earried along to the Aeherusian lake, they ery out and shout, some for those they 
have killed, others for those they have maltreated, and ealling them they then 
pray to them and beg them to allow them to step out into the lake [b] and to 
receive them. If they persuade them, they do step out and their punishment 
eomes to an end; if they do not, they are taken baek into Tartarus and from there 
into the rivers, and this does not stop until they have persuaded those they have 
wronged, for this is the punishment whieh the judges imposed on them. 

Those who are deemed to have lived an extremely pious life are freed [e] and 
released from the regions of the earth as from a prison; they make their way up 
to a pure dwelling plaee and live on the surface of the earth. Those who have 
purified themselves sufficiently by philosophy live in the future altogether 
without a body; they make their way to even more beautiful dwelling plaees 
whieh it is hard to deseribe elearly, nor do we now have the time to do so. 
Beeause of the things we have enuneiated, Simmias, one must make every effort 
to share in virtue and wisdom in one’s life, for the reward is beautiful and the 
hope is great. 

No sensible man would insist that these things are as I have deseribed [d] 
them, but I think it is fitting for a man to risk the belief—for the risk is a noble 
one—that this, or something like this, is true about our souls and their dwelling 
plaees, sinee the soul is evidently immortal, and a man should repeat this to 
himself as if it were an ineantation, whieh is why I have been prolonging my 
tale. That is the reason why a man should be of good eheer about his own soul, if 
during life he has ignored the pleasures [e] of the body and its ornamentation as 
of no eoneern to him and doing him more harm than good, but has seriously 
eoneerned himself with the pleasures of learning, and adorned his soul not with 
alien but with its own ornaments, namely, moderation, righteousness, eourage, 
freedom and [115] truth, and in that state awaits his journey to the underworld. 

Now you, Simmias, Gebes and the rest of you, Soerates eontinued, will eaeh 
take that journey at some other time but my fated day ealls me now, as a tragie 
eharaeter might say, and it is about time for me to have my bath, for I think it 
better to have it before I drink the poison and save the women the trouble of 
washing the eorpse. 



When Soerates had said this Grito spoke. Very well, Soerates, what are [b] 
your instruetions to me and the others about your ehildren or anything else? 
What ean we do that would please you most?—Nothing new, Grito, said 
Soerates, but what I am always saying, that you will please me and mine and 
yourselves by taking good eare of your own selves in whatever you do, even if 
you do not agree with me now, but if you negleet your own selves, and are 
unwilling to live following the traeks, as it were, of [e] what we have said now 
and on previous oeeasions, you will achieve nothing even if you strongly agree 
with me at this moment. 

We shall be eager to follow your advice, said Grito, but how shall we bury 
you? 

In any way you like, said Soerates, if you ean eateh me and I do not eseape 
you. And laughing quietly, looking at us, he said: I do not convince [d] Grito that 
I am this Soerates talking to you here and ordering all I say, but he thinks that I 
am the thing whieh he will soon be looking at as a eorpse, and so he asks how he 
shall bury me. I have been saying for some time and at some length that after I 
have drunk the poison I shall no longer be with you but will leave you to go and 
enjoy some good fortunes of the blessed, but it seems that I have said all this to 
him in vain in an attempt to reassure you and myself too. Give a pledge to Grito 
on my behalf, he said, the opposite pledge to that he gave the jury. He pledged 
that I would [e] stay; you must pledge that I will not stay after I die, but that I 
shall go away, so that Grito will bear it more easily when he sees my body being 
burned or buried and will not be angry on my behalf, as if I were suffering 
terribly, and so that he should not say at the funeral that he is laying out, or 
earrying out, or burying Soerates. For know you well, my dear Grito, that to 
express oneself badly is not only faulty as far as the language goes, but does 
some harm to the soul. You must be of good eheer, and say [116] you are 
burying my body, and bury it in any way you like and think most eustomary. 

After saying this he got up and went to another room to take his bath, and 
Grito followed him and he told us to wait for him. So we stayed, talking among 
ourselves, questioning what had been said, and then again talking of the great 
misfortune that had befallen us. We all felt as if we [b] had lost a father and 
would be orphaned for the rest of our lives. When he had washed, his ehildren 
were brought to him—two of his sons were small and one was older—and the 
women of his household eame to him. He spoke to them before Grito and gave 
them what instruetions he wanted. Then he sent the women and ehildren away, 
and he himself joined us. It was now elose to sunset, for he had stayed inside for 



some time. He eame and sat down after his bath and conversed for a short while, 
when the [e] officer of the Eleven eame and stood by him and said: “I shall not 
reproaeh you as I do the others, Soerates. They are angry with me and eurse me 
when, obeying the orders of my superiors, I tell them to drink the poison. During 
the time you have been here I have eome to know you in other ways as the 
noblest, the gentlest and the best man who has ever eome here. So now too I 
know that you will not make trouble for me; you know who is responsible and 
you will direet your anger against them. You know what message I bring. Eare 
you well, and try to endure what you must [d] as easily as possible.” The officer 
was weeping as he turned away and went out. Soerates looked up at him and 
said: “Eare you well also; we shall do as you bid us.” And turning to us he said: 
“How pleasant the man is! During the whole time I have been here he has eome 
in and conversed with me from time to time, a most agreeable man. And how 
genuinely he now weeps for me. Come, Grito, let us obey him. Let someone 
bring the poison if it is ready; if not, let the man prepare it.” 

But Soerates, said Grito, I think the sun still shines upon the hills and [e] has 
not yet set. I know that others drink the poison quite a long time after they have 
received the order, eating and drinking quite a bit, and some of them enjoy 
intimaey with their loved ones. Do not hurry; there is still some time. 

It is natural, Grito, for them to do so, said Soerates, for they think they derive 
some benefit from doing this, but it is not fitting for me. I do not [117] expect 
any benefit from drinking the poison a little later, except to beeome ridieulous in 
my own eyes for elinging to life, and be sparing of it when there is none left. So 
do as I ask and do not refuse me. 

Hearing this, Grito nodded to the slave who was standing near him; the slave 
went out and after a time eame baek with the man who was to administer the 
poison, earrying it made ready in a eup. When Soerates saw him he said: “Well, 
my good man, you are an expert in this; what must one do?”—”Just drink it and 
walk around until your legs feel heavy, [b] and then lie down and it will aet of 
itself.” And he offered the eup to Soerates, who took it quite eheerMly, 
Eeheerates, without a tremor or any ehange of feature or eolor, but looking at the 
man from under his eyebrows as was his wont, asked: “What do you say about 
pouring a libation from this drink? It is allowed?”—”We only mix as mueh as 
we believe will suffice,” said the man. 

I understand, Soerates said, but one is allowed, indeed one must, utter [e] a 
prayer to the gods that the journey from here to yonder may be fortunate. This is 
my prayer and may it be so. 



And while he was saying this, he was holding the eup, and then drained it 
ealmly and easily. Most of us had been able to hold baek our tears reasonably 
well up till then, but when we saw him drinking it and after he drank it, we eould 
hold them baek no longer; my own tears eame in floods against my will. So I 
covered my face. I was weeping for myself, not for him—for my misfortune in 
being deprived of sueh a eomrade. [d] Even before me, Grito was unable to 
restrain his tears and got up. Apollodorus had not eeased from weeping before, 
and at this moment his noisy tears and anger made everybody present break 
down, except Soerates. “What is this,” he said, “you strange fellows. It is mainly 
for this reason that I sent the women away, to avoid sueh unseemliness, for I am 
told one [e] should die in good omened silenee. So keep quiet and eontrol 
yourselves.” 

His words made us ashamed, and we eheeked our tears. He walked around, 
and when he said his legs were heavy he lay on his baek as he had been told to 
do, and the man who had given him the poison touehed his body, and after a 
while tested his feet and legs, pressed hard upon his foot and asked him if he felt 
this, and Soerates said no. Then he pressed [118] his calves, and made his way 
up his body and showed us that it was eold and stiff. He felt it himself and said 
that when the eold reaehed his heart [118a] he would be gone. As his belly was 
getting eold Soerates uncovered his head—he had covered it—and said—these 
were his last words—“Grito, we owe a eoek to Aselepius;— make this offering to 
him and do not forget.”—“It shall be done,” said Grito, “tell us if there is 
anything else.” But there was no answer. Shortly afterwards Soerates made a 
movement; the man uncovered him and his eyes were fixed. Seeing this Grito 
elosed his mouth and his eyes. 

Sueh was the end of our eomrade, Eeheerates, a man who, we would say, was 
of all those we have known the best, and also the wisest and the most upright. 


1. Legend says that Minos, king of Grete, eompelled the Athenians to send seven youths and seven maidens 
every year to be sacrificed to the Minotaur until Theseus saved them and killed the monster. 

2. The father of Critobulus is Grito, after whom the dialogue Crito is named. Several of the other Mends of 
Soerates mentioned here also appear in other dialogues. Hermogenes is one of the speakers in Oratylus. 
Epigenes is mentioned in Apology 33e, as is Aesehines, who was a writer of Soeratie dialogues. Menexenus 
has a part in Lysis and has a dialogue named after him; Gtesippus appears in both Lysis and Euthydemus. 
Euelides and Terpsion are speakers in the introduetory conversation of Theaetetus, and Euelides too wrote 
Soeratie dialogues. Simmias and Gebes are mentioned in Crito, 45b, as having eome to Athens with enough 
money to seeure Soerates’ eseape. 

3. The Eleven were the poliee eommissioners of Athens. 

4. Soerates refers to Evenus as a Sophist and teaeher of the young in Apology 20a, e. 

5. See introduetory Note. 


6. That is, the true worshippers of Dionysus, as opposed to those who only earry the external symbols of his 
worship. 

7. Endymion was granted eternal sleep by Zeus. 

8. Anaxagoras of Clazomenae was born at the beginning of the fifth eentury B.e. He eame to Athens as a 
young man and spent most of his life there in the study of natural philosophy. He is quoted later in the 
dialogue (97c ff.) as elaiming that the universe is direeted by Mind (Nous). The reference here is to his 
statement that in the original state of the world all its elements were thoroughly eommingled. 

9. Cf. Meno 81e ff., where Soerates does preeisely that. 

10. The Euripus is the straits between the island of Euboea and Boeotia on the Greek mainland; its eurrents 
were both violent and variable. 

11. Odyssey XX. 17-18. 

12. Harmonia was in legend the wife of Gadmus, the founder of Thebes. Soerates’ punning joke is simply 
that, having dealt with Harmonia (harmony), we must now deal with Gadmus (i.e., Cebes, the other 
Theban). 

13. Alternatively: ‘Tf someone should eling to your hypothesis itself, you would dismiss him and would not 
answer until you had examined whether the consequences that follow from it agree with one another or 
eontradiet one another.” 

14. The reference is to 70d-71a above. 

15. The Telephus of Aesehylus is not extant. 

16. A proverbial expression whose origin is obseure. 

17. Iliad viii.l4; cf. viii.481. 

18. Eor these features of the underworld, see Odyssey x.511 ff, xi.l57. 

19. A eoek was saeriheed to Aselepius by the siek people who slept in his temples, hoping for a eure. 
Soerates apparently means that death is a eure for the ills of life. 
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Translated by C.D.C. Reeve. 


This dialogue is on a topie ofgreat interest to Plato’s eontemporaries that 
[igures little in our own diseussions in philosophy of language: the ‘eorreetness 
of names When a name (or, for that matter, any other word or phrase) is the 
eorreet one for naming a given thing or performing another linguistie function, 
what is the souree of this eorreetness ? Soerates canvasses two opposed 
positions. The first is defended by his elose friend Hermogenes (Hermogenes 
was in Soerates’ entourage on the day ofhis death), the impeeunious brother of 
eallias, the rieh patron ofsophists atAthens in whose house the drama of 
Protagoras is set. Hermogenes adopts the minimalist position that eorreetness is 
by eomention: whatever is agreed in a eommunity to be the name to use for a 
thing is the eorreet one in that eommunity. The other position is defended by 
Gratylus, a historieal person mentioned also by Aristotle, whose own 
information about him may however derive from what the eharaeter Gratylus 
says in this dialogue. Gratylus adopts the obseure ‘naturalist’position that eaeh 
name names only whatever it does ‘by nature’—no matter what the conventions 
in any eommunity may be. As a first approximation, this means that under expert 
etymologieal examination eaeh name ean be redueed to a disguised deseription 
eorreetly revealing the nature ofthe thing named by it—and that revelatory 
eapaeity is what makes it the eorreet name for that thing. Soerates examines the 
views ofeach disputant and attempts to resolve the conflict between them. But he 
eoneludes that the knowledge ofnames—the etymologieal art professing to 
reveal the true nature of things by working out the ultimate descriptive meanings 
ofthe words we use—is ofno real importanee. All it ean ever reveal is what 
those who first introdueed our words thought was the nature of reality, and that 
might well be wrong — indeed, Soerates employs etymologieal prineiples 
themselves to argue that the Greek language indieates, falsely, that the nature of 
reality is eonstant ehange and flux. To learn the truth we have to go behind 
words altogether, to examine with our minds, and grasp direetly the permanent, 
unehanging natures ofthings as they are in themselves: Platonie Porms. 

Readers are always puzzled at the fact that Plato has Soerates devote more 
than halfhis diseussion to proposing etymologieal analyses ofa whole series of 



names, beginning with the names of the gods. We should bear in mind that, when 
Plato was writing, expertise in etymology was highly regarded, preeisely as a 
means of discovering the ultimate truth about things through eoming to possess 
knowledge ofnames. At least part ofPlato’s purpose seems to be to establish 
Soerates’ eredentials as a first-rate praetitioner ofthe art ofetymology as then 
praetieed, better than the ‘experts ’ themselves. When Soerates then also argues 
that knowledge of names is an unimportant thing, he ean be taken to speak with 
the authority not just ofphilosophy but even of etymologieal seienee itself—as an 
insider, not an outsider looking in. Somewhat similarly, in Phaedrus and 
Menexenus philosophy is eredited with the unigue ability aetually to do well 
what rhetorie, another prestigious eontemporary expertise, professed to be able 
to do on its own. 

J.M.C. 


[383] Hermogenes: Shall we let Soerates here join our diseussion? 

Gratylus: If you like. 

Hermogenes: Gratylus says, Soerates, that there is a eorreetness of name for 
eaeh thing, one that belongs to it by nature. A thing’s name isn’t whatever people 
agree to eall it—some bit of their native language that applies to it—but there is 
a natural eorreetness of names, whieh is the [b] same for everyone, Greek or 
foreigner. So, I ask him whether his own name is truly 'Gratylus’. He agrees that 
it is. “What about Soerates?” I say. “His name is 'Soerates’.” “Does this also 
hold for everyone else? Is the name we eall him his name?” “It eertainly doesn’t 
hold of you. Your name isn’t 'Hermogenes’, not even if everyone ealls you by 
it.” Eagerly, I ask him to tell me what he means. He responds sareastieally and 
makes nothing [384] elear. He pretends to possess some private knowledge 
whieh would force me to agree with him and say the very things about names 
that he says himself, were he to express it in plain terms. So, if you ean 
somehow interpret Gratylus’ oraeular utteranees, I’d gladly listen. Though I’d 
really rather find out what you yourseIf have to say about the eorreetness of 
names, if that’s all right with you. 

SoGRATEs: Hermogenes, son of Hipponieus, there is an aneient proverb [b] 
that “fine things are very difficult” to know about, and it eertainly isn’t easy to 
get to know about names. To be sure, if I’d attended Prodieus’ fifty-drachma 
leeture eourse, whieh he himsell advertises as an exhaustive treatment of the 
topie, there’d be nothing to prevent you from learning the preeise truth about the 



eorreetness of names straightaway. But as [e] rve heard only the one-draehma 
eourse, I don’t know the truth about it. Nonetheless, I am ready to investigate it 
along with you and Gratylus. As for his denying that your real name is 
'Hermogenes’, I suspeet he’s making fun of you. Perhaps he thinks you want to 
make money but fail every time you try.- In any ease, as I was saying, it’s 
eertainly difficult to know about these matters, so we’ll have to eonduet a joint 
investigation to see who is right, you or Gratylus. 

Hermogenes: Well, Soerates, rve often talked with Gratylus—and with lots 
of other people, for that matter—and no one is able to persuade me that the 
eorreetness of names is determined by anything besides convention and 
agreement. I believe that any name you give a thing is its eorreet [d] name. If 
you ehange its name and give it another, the new one is as eorreet as the old. For 
example, when we give names to our domestie slaves, the new ones are as 
eorreet as the old. No name belongs to a partieular thing by nature, but only 
beeause of the rules and usage of those who establish the usage and eall it by that 
name. However, if I’m wrong about this, I’m ready to listen not just to Gratylus 
but to anyone, and to learn from him too. [e] 

SoGRATEs: Perhaps you’re on to something, Hermogenes, let’s see. Are [385] 
you saying that whatever anyone deeides to eall- a partieular thing is its name? 

Hermogenes: I am. 

SoGRATEs: Whether it is a private individual or a eommunity that does so? 

Hermogenes: Yes. 

SoGRATEs: What about this? Suppose I eall one of the things that are—for 
instanee, the one we now eall ‘man’—suppose I give that the name 'horse’ and 
give the one we now eall ‘horse’ the name 'man’. Will the same thing have the 
publie name 'man’ but the private name 'horse’? Is that what you mean? 

Hermogenes: Yes.- [38551] 

SoGRATEs: So whatever eaeh person says is the name of something, for [d] 
him, that is its name? 

Hermogenes: Yes. 

SoGRATEs: And however many names someone says there are for eaeh thing, it 
will really have that number at whatever time he says it? 

Hermogenes: Yes, Soerates, for I ean’t conceive of any other way in whieh 
names eould be eorreet. I eall a thing by the name I gave it; you eall it by the 
different name you gave it. In the same way, I see that different eommunities 
have different names for the same things—Greeks differing [e] from other 
Greeks, and Greeks from foreigners. 



SoGRATEs: Let’s see, Hermogenes, whether the same also seems to you to hold 
of the things that are. Is the being or essenee of eaeh of them something private 
for eaeh person, as Protagoras tells us? He says that man is “the measure of all 
things,” and that things are to me as they appear to me, and are to you as they 
appear to you. Do you agree, or do you [386] believe that things have some fixed 
being or essenee of their own? 

Hermogenes: There have been times, Soerates, when I have been so puzzled 
that rve been driven to take refuge in Protagoras’ doetrine, even though I don’t 
believe it at all. 

SoGRATEs: What’s that? Have you aetually been driven to believe that [b] there 
is no sueh thing as a bad man? 

Hermogenes: No, by god, I haven’t. Indeed, rve often found myself 
believing that there are very bad ones, and plenty of them. 

SoGRATEs: What? Have you never believed that there are any who are very 
good? 

Hermogenes: Not many. 

SoGRATEs: But you did believe that there were some good ones? 

Hermogenes: I did. 

SoGRATEs: And what do you hold about sueh people? Or is it this: the very 
good are very wise, while the very bad are very foolish? 

[e] Hermogenes: Yes, that’s what I believe. 

SoGRATEs: But if Protagoras is telling the truth—if it is the Truth- that things 
are for eaeh person as he believes them to be, how is it possible for one person to 
be wise and another foolish? 

Hermogenes: It isn’t possible. 

SoGRATEs: You strongly believe, it seems to me, that if wisdom exists, and 
foolishness likewise, then Protagoras eannot be telling the truth. After all, if 
what eaeh person believes to be true is true for him, no one ean truly [d] be wiser 
than anyone else. 

Hermogenes: That’s right. 

SoGRATEs: But you also reject Euthydemus’ doetrine that everything always 
has every attribute simultaneously. For if virtue and vice always belong to 
everything simultaneously, it follows onee again that it is impossible for some 
people to be good and others to be bad. 

Hermogenes: That’s true. 

SoGRATEs: But if neither is right, if it isn’t the ease that everything always has 
every attribute simultaneously or that eaeh thing has a being or essenee privately 


for eaeh person, then it is elear that things have some fixed being [e] or essenee 
of their own. They are not in relation to us and are not made to Auetuate by how 
they appear to us. They are by themselves, in relation to their own being or 
essenee, whieh is theirs by nature. 

Hermogenes: I agree, Soerates. 

SoGRATEs: And if things are of sueh a nature, doesn’t the same hold of aetions 
performed in relation to them? Or aren’t aetions ineluded in some one elass of 
the things that are? 

Hermogenes: Of eourse they are. 

SoGRATEs: So an aetion’s performance aeeords with the aetion’s own [387] 
nature, and not with what we believe. Suppose, for example, that we undertake 
to eut something. If we make the eut in whatever way we ehoose and with 
whatever tool we ehoose, we will not sueeeed in eutting. But if in eaeh ease we 
ehoose to eut in aeeord with the nature of eutting and being eut and with the 
natural tool for eutting, we’ll sueeeed and eut eorreetly. If we try to eut eontrary 
to nature, however, we’ll be in error and aeeomplish nothing. 

Hermogenes: That’s my view, at least. [b] 

SoGRATEs: So, again, if we undertake to burn something, our burning mustn’t 
aeeord with every belief but with the eorreet one—that is to say, with the one 
that tells us how that thing burns and is burned naturally, and what the natural 
tool for burning it is? 

Hermogenes: That’s right. 

SoGRATEs: And the same holds of all other aetions? 

Hermogenes: Gertainly. 

SoGRATEs: Now isn’t speaking or saying one sort of aetion? 

Hermogenes: Yes. 

SoGRATEs: Then will someone speak eorreetly if he speaks in whatever way he 
believes he should speak? Or isn’t it rather the ease that he will aeeomplish 
something and sueeeed in speaking if he says things in the natural way to say 
them, in the natural way for them to be said, and with [e] the natural tool for 
saying them? But if he speaks in any other way he will be in error and 
aeeomplish nothing? 

Hermogenes: I believe so.- [387c5] 

SoGRATEs: Tell me this. Is there something you eall speaking the truth [38552] 
and something you eall speaking a falsehood? 

Hermogenes: Indeed, there is. 

SoGRATEs: Then some statements are true, while others are false? 



Hermogenes: Gertainly. 

SoGRATEs: And those that say of the things that are that they are, are true, 
while those that say of the things that are that they are not, are false? 

Hermogenes: Yes. 

SoGRATEs: So it is possible to say both things that are and things that are not in 
a statement? 

Hermogenes: Gertainly. 

SoGRATEs: Is a whole true statement true but not its parts? [c] 

Hermogenes: No, the parts are also true. 

SoGRATEs: Are the large parts true but not the small ones, or are all of them 
true? 

Hermogenes: In my view, they are all true. 

SoGRATEs: Is there a part of a statement that’s smaller than a name? 

Hermogenes: No, it is the smallest. 

SoGRATEs: In a true statement, is this smallest part something that’s said? 

Hermogenes: Yes. 

SoGRATEs: And, on your view, this part is then true. 

Hermogenes: Yes. 

SoGRATEs: And a part of a false statement is false? 

Hermogenes: That’s right. 

SoGRATEs: So isn’t it possible to say a true or a false name, sinee true or false 
statements are possible? 

[d] Hermogenes: Gertainly. 

[387c6] SoGRATEs: Now using names is a part of saying; sinee it is by using 
names that people say things. 

Hermogenes: Gertainly. 

SoGRATEs: And if speaking or saying is a sort of aetion, one that is about 
things, isn’t using names also a sort of aetion? 

Hermogenes: Yes. 

[d] SoGRATEs: And didn’t we see that aetions aren’t in relation to us but have a 
speeial nature of their own? 

Hermogenes: We did. 

SoGRATEs: So if we are to be eonsistent with what we said previously, we 
eannot name things as we ehoose; rather, we must name them in the natural way 
for them to be named and with the natural tool for naming them. In that way 
we’ll aeeomplish something and sueeeed in naming, otherwise we won’t. 

Hermogenes: So it seems. 



SoGRATEs: Again, what one has to eut, one must eut with something? 
Hermogenes: Yes. 

SoGRATEs: And what one has to weave, one must weave with something? [e] 
And what one has to drill, one must drill with something? 

Hermogenes: Gertainly. 

SoGRATEs: And what one has to name, one must name with something? 

[388] Hermogenes: That’s right. 

SoGRATEs: What must drilling be done with? 

Hermogenes: Adrill. 

SoGRATEs: Weaving? 

Hermogenes: Ashuttle. 

SoGRATEs: And naming? 

Hermogenes: Aname. 

SoGRATEs: Well done! So a name is also a sort of tool? 

Hermogenes: That’s right. 

SoGRATEs: And suppose I ask, “What sort of tool is a shuttle?” Isn’t the 
answer, “One we weave with”? 

[b] Hermogenes: Yes. 

SoGRATEs: What do we do when we weave? Don’t we divide the warp and 
woof that are mixed together? 

Hermogenes: Yes. 

SoGRATEs: Would you answer in the same way about drills and other tools? 
Hermogenes: Gertainly. 

SoGRATEs: And you’d also answer in the same way about names, sinee they 
are tools. What do we do when we name? 

Hermogenes: I don’t know what to answer. 

SoGRATEs: Don’t we instruet eaeh other, that is to say, divide things aeeording 
to their natures? 

Hermogenes: Gertainly. 

SoGRATEs: So just as a shuttle is a tool for dividing warp and woof, a name is a 
tool for giving instruetion, that is to say, for dividing being. [e] 

Hermogenes: Yes. 

SoGRATEs: Isn’t a shuttle a weaver’s tool? 

Hermogenes: Of eourse. 

SoGRATEs: So a weaver will use shuttles well; and to use a shuttle well is to 
use it as a weaver does. By the same token, an instruetor will use names well; 
and to use a name well is to use it as an instruetor does. 



Hermogenes: Yes. 

SoGRATEs: When a weaver uses a shuttle well, whose produet is he using? 

Hermogenes: Aearpenter’s. 

SoGRATEs: Is everyone a earpenter or only those who possess the craft of 
earpentry? 

Hermogenes: Only those who possess the craft. 

SoGRATEs: And whose produet does a driller use well when he uses a drill? [d] 

Hermogenes: A blaeksmith’s. 

SoGRATEs: And is everyone a blaeksmith or only those who possess the craft? 

Hermogenes: Only those who possess the craft. 

SoGRATEs: Good. So whose produet does an instruetor use when he uses a 
name? 

Hermogenes: I don’t know. 

SoGRATEs: Can you at least tell me this? Who or what provides us with the 
names we use? 

Hermogenes: I don’t know that either. 

SoGRATEs: Don’t you think that rules- provide us with them? 

Hermogenes: I suppose they do. 

SoGRATEs: So, when an instruetor uses a name, he’s using the produet of a 
rule-setter. [e] 

Hermogenes: I believe he is. 

SoGRATEs: Do you think that every man is a rule-setter or only the one who 
possesses the craft? 

Hermogenes: Only the one who possesses the craft. 

SoGRATEs: It lollows that it isn’t every man who ean give names, Hermogenes, 
but only a namemaker, and he, it seems, is a rule-setter—the kind [389] of 
craftsman most rarely found among human beings. 

Hermogenes: I suppose so. 

SoGRATEs: Gome now, eonsider where a rule-setter looks in giving names. Use 
the previous diseussion as your guide. Where does a earpenter look in making a 
shuttle? Isn’t it to that sort of thing whose nature is to weave? 

Hermogenes: Gertainly. 

[b] SoGRATEs: Suppose the shuttle breaks while he’s making it. Will he make 
another looking to the broken one? Or will he look to the very form to whieh he 
looked in making the one he broke? 

Hermogenes: In my view, he will look to the form. 

SoGRATEs: Then it would be absolutely right to eall that what a shuttle itself is. 


Hermogenes: I suppose so. 

SoGRATEs: Henee whenever he has to make a shuttle for weaving garments of 
any sort, whether light or heavy, linen or woolen, mustn’t it possess the form of a 
shuttle? And mustn’t he put into it the nature that [e] naturally best suits it to 
perform its own work? 

Hermogenes: Yes. 

SoGRATEs: And the same holds of all other tools. When a craftsman discovers 
the type of tool that is naturally suited for a given type of work, he must embody 
it in the material out of whieh he is making the tool. He mustn’t make the tool in 
whatever way he happens to ehoose, but in the natural way. So it seems that a 
blaeksmith must know how to embody in iron the type of drill naturally suited 
for eaeh type of work. 

Hermogenes: Gertainly. 

SoGRATEs: And a earpenter must embody in wood the type of shuttle naturally 
suited for eaeh type of weaving. 

Hermogenes: That’s right. 

SoGRATEs: Beeause it seems that there’s a type of shuttle that’s naturally [d] 
suited to eaeh type of weaving. And the same holds of tools in general. 

Hermogenes: Yes. 

SoGRATEs: So mustn’t a rule-setter also know how to embody in sounds and 
syllables the name naturally suited to eaeh thing? And if he is to be an authentie 
giver of names, mustn’t he, in making and giving eaeh name, look to what a 
name itself is? And if different rule-setters do not make [e] eaeh name out of the 
same syllables, we mustn’t forget- that different blaeksmiths, who are making 
the same tool for the same type of work, don’t all make it out of the same iron. 
But as long as they give it the same form—even if that form is embodied in 
different iron—the tool will be [390] eorreet, whether it is made in Greeee or 
abroad. Isn’t that so? 

Hermogenes: Gertainly. 

SoGRATEs: Don’t you evaluate Greek and foreign rule-setters in the same way? 
Provided they give eaeh thing the form of name suited to it, no matter what 
syllables it is embodied in, they are equally good rule-setters, whether they are in 
Greeee or abroad. 

Hermogenes: Gertainly. 

SoGRATEs: Now, who is likely to know whether the appropriate form of shuttle 
is present in any given bit of wood? A earpenter who makes it or [b] a weaver 
who uses it? 


Hermogenes: In all likelihood, Soerates, it is the one who uses it. 

SoGRATEs: So who uses what a lyre-maker produees? Isn’t he the one who 
would know best how to supervise the manulaeture of lyres and would also 
know whether what has been made has been well made or not? 

Hermogenes: Gertainly. 

SoGRATEs: Who is that? 

Hermogenes: A lyre-player. 

SoGRATEs: And who wih supervise a ship-builder? 

Hermogenes: Aship’s eaptain. [e] 

SoGRATEs: And who ean best supervise the work of a rule-setter, whether here 
or abroad, and judge its produets? Isn’t it whoever wih use them? 

Hermogenes: Yes. 

SoGRATEs: And isn’t that the person who knows how to ask questions? 

Hermogenes: Gertainly. 

SoGRATEs: And he also knows how to answer them? 

Hermogenes: Yes. 

SoGRATEs: And what would you eah someone who knows how to ask and 
answer questions? Wouldn’t you eah him a dialeetieian? 

Hermogenes: Yes, I would. 

SoGRATEs: So it’s the work of a earpenter to make a rudder. And if the [d] 
rudder is to be a fine one, a ship-eaptain must supervise him. 

Hermogenes: Evidently. 

SoGRATEs: But it’s the work of a rule-setter, it seems, to make a name. And if 
names are to be given weh, a dialeetieian must supervise him. 

Hermogenes: That’s right. 

SoGRATEs: It fohows that the giving of names ean’t be as inconsequentiaI a 
matter as you think, Hermogenes, nor ean it be the work of an inconsequentiaI or 
ehanee person. So Gratylus is right in saying that things have natural names, and 
that not everyone is a eraltsman of names, but only [e] someone who looks to the 
natural name of eaeh thing and is able to put its form into letters and syllables. 

Hermogenes: I don’t know how to oppose you, Soerates. It isn’t easy for me 
suddenly to ehange my opinion, though. I think you would be [391] more likely 
to persuade me if you showed me just what this natural eorreetness of names 
you’re talking about eonsists in. 

SoGRATEs: My dear Hermogenes, I don’t have a position on this. You have 
forgotten what I told you a while ago, namely that I didn’t know about names 
but that I would investigate them with you. And now that we are investigating 



them, you and I, at least this mueh is elearer than before, that names do possess 
some sort of natural eorreetness and that it isn’t every man who knows how to 
name things well. Isn’t that right? [b] 

Hermogenes: Gertainly. 

SoGRATEs: So our next task is to try to discover what this eorreetness is, if 
indeed you want to know. 

Hermogenes: Of eourse I do. 

SoGRATEs: Then investigate the matter. 

Hermogenes: How am I to do that? 

SoGRATEs: The most eorreet way is together with people who already know, 
but you must pay them well and show gratitude besides—these are the sophists. 
Your brother Gallias got his reputation for wisdom from [e] them in return for a 
lot of money. So you had better beg and implore him to teaeh you what he 
learned from Protagoras about the eorreetness of names, sinee you haven’t yet 
eome into any money of your own. 

Hermogenes: But it would be absurd for me to beg for Protagoras’ “Truth,” 
Soerates, as if I desired the things eontained in it and thought them worthwhile, 
when I totally reject them. 

SoGRATEs: Well, if that doesn’t suit you, you’ll have to learn from Homer [d] 
and the other poets. 

Hermogenes: And where does Homer say anything about names, Soerates, 
and what does he say? 

SoGRATEs: In lots of plaees. The best and most important are the ones in whieh 
he distinguishes between the names humans eall things and those the gods eall 
them. Or don’t you think that these passages tell us something remarkable about 
the eorreetness of names? Surely, the gods eall things [e] by their naturally 
eorreet names—or don’t you think so? 

Hermogenes: I eertainly know that if they eall them by any names at all, it’s 
by the eorreet ones. But what passages are you referring to? 

SoGRATEs: Do you know where he says that the Trojan river that had single 
eombat with Hephaestus is “ealled 'Xanthos’ by the gods and 'Skamandros’ by 
men”?^ 

Hermogenes: I eertainly do. 

[392] SoGRATEs: And don’t you think it’s an awe-inspiring thing to know that 
the river is more eorreetly ealled 'Xanthos’ than 'Skamandros’? Or eonsider, if 
you like, when he says about a eertain bird that 


The gods eall it ‘ehaleis’but men eall it ‘eymindis’ 

Do you think it’s an inconsequential matter to learn that it is far more eorreet to 
eall this bird ‘ehaleis’ than to eall it ‘eymindis’? What about all the similar things 
that Homer and the other poets tell us? For example, [b] that it is more eorreet to 
eall a eertain hill 'Murine’ than ‘Batieia’?— But perhaps these examples are too 
hard for you and me to figure out. It is easier and more within human power, I 
think, to investigate the kind of eorreetness Homer aseribes to 'Skamandrios’ 
and 'Astyanax’, whieh he says are the names of Heetor’s son. You know, of 
eourse, the lines to whieh I refer.— 

Hermogenes: Gertainly. 

SoGRATEs: Whieh of the names given to the boy do you suppose Homer 
thought was more eorreet, 'Astyanax’ or 'Skamandrios’? 

Hermogenes: I really ean’t say. [e] 

SoGRATEs: Look at it this way. If you were asked who gives names more 
eorreetly, those who are wiser or those who are more foolish, what would you 
answer? 

Hermogenes: That it is elearly those who are wiser. 

SoGRATEs: And whieh elass do you think is wiser on the whole, a eity’s 
women or its men? 

Hermogenes: Its men. 

SoGRATEs: Now you know, don’t you, that Homer tells us that Heetor’s son 
was ealled 'Astyanax’ by the men of Troy?— But if the men ealled him [d] 
'Astyanax’, isn’t it elear that 'Skamandrios’ must be what the women ealled 
him? 

Hermogenes: Probably so. 

SoGRATEs: And didn’t Homer also think that the Trojans were wiser than their 
women? 

Hermogenes: I suppose he did. 

SoGRATEs: So mustn’t he have thought that 'Astyanax’ was a more eorreet 
name for the boy than 'Skamandrios’? 

Hermogenes: Evidently. 

SoGRATEs: Well, let’s investigate why it is more eorreet. Doesn’t Homer 
himself suggest a very good explanation when he says 

He alone defended their eity and long walls?— [e] 

For beeause of this, you see, it seems eorreet to eall the son of the defender 


'Astyanax’ or lord of the eity {astu, anax) whieh, as Homer says, his father was 
defending. 

Hermogenes: That seems right to me. 

SoGRATEs: It does? You understand it, Hermogenes? For I don’t understand it 
yet myself. 

Hermogenes: Then I eertainly don’t. 

SoGRATEs: But, my good friend, didn’t Homer also give Heetor his name? 

[393] 

Hermogenes: What if he did? 

SoGRATEs: Well, it seems to me that ‘Heetor’ is more or less the same as 
'Astyanax’, sinee both names seem to be Greek. After all, 'lord’ {‘anax’) and 
'possessor’ (‘hektdr’) signify pretty mueh the same, sinee both are names for a 
king. Surely, a man possesses that of whieh he is lord, sinee it is elear that he 
eontrols, owns, and has it. But perhaps you think I’m [b] talking nonsense, and 
that I’m wrong to suppose that Tye found a elue to Homer’s beliefs about the 
eorreetness of names. 

Hermogenes: No, I don’t think you’re wrong. You may well have found a 
elue. 

SoGRATEs: At any rate, it seems to me that it is right to eall a lion’s offspring a 
dion’ and a horse’s offspring a ‘horse’. I’m not talking about some monster other 
than a horse that happens to be born from a horse [e] but one that is a natural 
offspring of its kind. If, eontrary to nature, a horse gave birth to a calf, it should 
be ealled a Aalf’, not a Aolt’. And if something that isn’t a human offspring is 
bom to a human, I don’t think it should be ealled a 'human’. And the same 
applies to trees and all the rest. Don’t you agree? 

Hermogenes: I agree. 

SoGRATEs: Good. But you had better wateh out in ease I triek you, for by the 
same argument any offspring of a king should be ealled a 'king’. But it doesn’t 
matter whether the same thing is signified by the same [d] syllables or by 
different ones. And if a letter is added or subtraeted, that doesn’t matter either, so 
long as the being or essenee of the thing is in eontrol and is expressed in its 
name. 

Hermogenes: How do you mean? 

SoGRATEs: It’s something fairly simple. You know that when we speak of the 
elements or letters of the alphabet, it is their names we utter, not the letters 
themselves, except in the ease of these four e, u, o, and d.— We make names for 
all the other vowels and eonsonants, as you know, by [e] uttering additional 


letters together with them. But as long as we indude the force or power of the 
letter, we may eorreetly eall it by that name, and it will express it for us. Take 
‘beta’, for example. The addition of ‘e’, ‘t’, and ‘a’ does no harm and doesn’t 
prevent the whole name from expressing the nature of that element or letter 
whieh the rule-setter wished to name, so well did he know how to give names to 
the letters. 

Hermogenes: I believe you’re right. 

SoGRATEs: Doesn’t the same argument apply to 'king’? For a king will [394] 
probably be the son of a king, a good man the son of a good man, a fine man the 
son of a fine one, and so on. So, unless a monster is born, the offspring of a kind 
will be of the same kind and should be ealled by the same name. But beeause of 
variation in their syllables, names that are really the same seem different to the 
uninitiated. Similarly, a doetor’s medieines, whieh have different eolors and 
perfumes added to them, appear different to us, although they are really the same 
and appear the same to a doetor, who looks only to their power to eure and isn’t 
diseoneerted by [b] the additives. Similarly, someone who knows about names 
looks to their force or power and isn’t diseoneerted if a letter is added, 
transposed, or subtraeted, or even if the force a name possesses is embodied in 
different letters altogether. So, for example, in the names 'Heetor’ and 
'Astyanax’, whieh we were diseussing just now, none of the letters is the same, 
except ‘t’, but they signify the same anyway. And what letters does 
'Arehepolis’—[e] 'Ruler-of-a-city’—have in eommon with them? Yet, it 
expresses the same thing. Many other names signify simply king; others signify 
general, for example, 'Agis’ ('Leader’), Tolemarehus’ ('War-lord’), 

'Eupolemus’ ('Good-warrior’); and still others signify doetor, for example, 
Tatroeles’ (Tamous-healer’) and 'Aeesimbrotus’ ('Healer-ol-mortals’). And we 
might perhaps find many others, whieh differ in their letters and syllables, but 
whieh have the same force or power when spoken. Is that plain to you or not? 

Hermogenes: Gertainly. [d] 

SoGRATEs: Then those that are born aeeording to nature should be given the 
same names as their fathers. 

Hermogenes: Yes. 

SoGRATEs: What about the ones that are born eontrary to nature, those that are 
some form of monster? For instanee, when a good and pious man has an impious 
son, the latter shouldn’t have his father’s name but that of the kind to whieh he 
belongs, just as in our earlier example of a horse having a calf as offspring? 

Hermogenes: Yes. 



SoGRATEs: Therefore the impious son of a pious father should be given [e] the 
name of the kind to whieh he belongs. 

Hermogenes: That’s right. 

SoGRATEs: Then he shouldn’t be ealled Theophilus’ ('God-beloved’) or 
'Mnesitheus’ ('Mindful-of-god’), or anything of that sort, but something that 
signifies the opposite, if indeed names are to be aetually eorreet. 

Hermogenes: That’s absolutely right, Soerates. 

SoGRATEs: Thus the name 'Orestes’ ('Mountain-man’) is surely eorreet, 
Hermogenes, whether it was given to him by ehanee or by some poet, who 
displayed in his name the brutality, savagery, and ruggedness of his nature. 

Hermogenes: It seems so, Soerates. [395] 

SoGRATEs: And his father’s name also seems to aeeord with nature. 

Hermogenes: It does. 

SoGRATEs: Yes, for Agamemnon is someone who worked hard and persevered, 
bringing his plans to eompletion beeause of his virtue or excellence. The stay of 
his army in Troy and his perseverance there is a sign of this. And thus the name 
'Agamemnon’ signifies that this man is admirable (agastos) for holding his 
ground {epimone). The name 'Atreus’ also seems to be eorreet; for both his 
murder of Ghrysippus and his eruelty to Thyestes [b] were damaging and 
destructive (atera) to his virtue. However, the meaning of his name is somewhat 
distorted and obseure, so that it doesn’t express his nature to everyone. But to 
those who understand about names it adequately expresses what 'Atreus’ means. 
For whether the name aeeords with his stubbornness (ateires), or his boldness 
(atrestos), or his destructiveness (ateros), [e] it is eorreetly given to him. I think 
Pelops also has a fitting name; for Telops’ signifies he who sees only what is 
near at hand (pelas, opsis). 

Hermogenes: How is that? 

SoGRATEs: Beeause, aeeording to legend, he didn’t think about or foresee what 
the long-term consequences of murdering Myrtilus would be for his entire 
family, or all the misery that would overwhelm them. In his eagerness to win 
Hippodameia by any available means, he saw only what was ready [d] to hand 
and on the spot—that is to say, what was nearby (pelas). Everyone would agree, 
too, that Tantalus’ was given eorreetly and aeeording to nature, if what’s said 
about its bearer is true. 

Hermogenes: What’s that? 

SoGRATEs: They say that many terrible misfortunes happened to him in his life 
—the last of whieh was the total overthrow of his eountry—and that, in Hades, 



after his death, he had a stone suspended (talanteia) over [e] his head, in 
wondrous harmony with his name. It’s exactly as if someone had wished to name 
him ‘Talantatos’ ('Most-weighed-upon’) but had disguised the name and said 
Tantalus’ instead. In some sueh way, in any ease, the ehanee of legend supplied 
him with this name. His father, who is said to have been Zeus, also seems to 
have had an altogether fine name [396] given to him—but it isn’t easy to figure 
out. That’s beeause the name ‘Zeus’ is exactly like a phrase that we divide into 
two parts, ‘Zena’ and ‘Dia’, some of us using one of them and some the other.— 
But these two names, reunited into one, express the nature of the god—whieh is 
just what we said a name should do. Gertainly, no one is more the eause of life 
(zen), whether for us or for anything else, than the ruler and king of all things. 
Thus ‘Zena’ and ‘Dia’ together eorreetly name the god that is [b] always the 
eause of life (di’hon zen) for all ereatures. But, as I say, his name, whieh is really 
one, is divided in two, ‘Dia’ and ‘Zena’. When one hears that Zeus is the son of 
Gronus, one might find that offensive at first, and it might seem more reasonable 
to say that he is the offspring of a great intelleet. But in fact Gronus’ name 
signifies not a ehild (koros), but the purity and elarity of his intelleet or 
understanding.— Aeeording to legend, he was the son of Uranus (Heaven), 
whose name is also eorreetly given, for the sight of what is above is well ealled 
by the name ‘ourania’ (‘heavenly’)—looking at the things above (hordsa ta and) 
—and astronomers say, Hermogenes, that that results in purity of intelleet. If I 
eould remember [e] Hesiod’s genealogy, and the even earlier aneestors of the 
gods he mentions, I wouldn’t have stopped explaining the eorreetness of the 
names he gives them, until I had tested this wisdom whieh has suddenly eome 
upon me—I do not know from where—to see whether or not it holds up till the 
end. [d] 

Hermogenes: Indeed, Soerates, you do seem to me to be exactly like a 
prophet who has suddenly been inspired to deliver oraeles. 

SoGRATEs: Yes, Hermogenes, and I, for my part, mostly blame Euthyphro, of 
the deme of Prospalta,— for its eoming upon me. I was with him at dawn, 
lending an ear to his lengthy diseussion. He must have been inspired, beeause it 
looks as though he has not only filled my ears with his superhuman wisdom but 
taken possession of my soul as well. So it seems to me that this is what we ought 
to do: Today, we’ll use this wisdom and finish [e] our examination of names, but 
tomorrow, if the rest of you agree, we’ll exorcise it and purify ourselves, as soon 
as we’ve found someone—whether priest or wise man—who is clever at that 
kind of purification. [397] 


Hermogenes: That’s fine with me. Td be very glad to hear what remains to be 
said about names. 

SoGRATEs: Then that’s what we must do. Sinee we now have some sort of 
outline to follow, whieh names do you want us to begin with, in order to find out 
whether names themselves will testify to us that they are not given by ehanee, 
but have some sort of eorreetness? The names that heroes and men are said to 
have might perhaps deceive us. After all, as we saw [b] at the beginning, they are 
often given beeause they are the names of aneestors, and some of them are 
wholly inappropriate. Many, too, are given in the hope that they will prove 
appropriate, sueh as Tutyehides’ ('Son-of-good-fortune’), 'Sosias’ ('Saviour’), 
Theophilus’ ('God-beloved’), and many others. In my view, we must leave sueh 
names aside. We are most likely to find eorreetly given names among those 
eoneerned with the things that by nature always are, sinee it is proper for their 
names to be given with the greatest eare, and some may even be the work of a 
more [e] than human power. 

Hermogenes: I think that’s sensible, Soerates. 

SoGRATEs: So isn’t it right to begin by seeing why the name ‘theoi’ ('gods’) is 
itself one that the gods are eorreetly ealled? 

Hermogenes: It probably is. 

SoGRATEs: I suspeet something like this. It seems to me that the first 
inhabitants of Greeee believed only in those gods in whieh many foreigners [d] 
still believe today—the sun, moon, earth, stars, and sky. And, seeing that these 
were always moving or running, they gave them the name ‘theoi’ beeause it was 
their nature to run (thein). Later, when they learned about the other gods, they 
ealled them all by that name. Does that seem likely—or am I talking nonsense? 

Hermogenes: It’s very likely. 

SoGRATEs: What shall we investigate next? Glearly, it’s daemons,— then 
heroes, then humans, isn’t it?— 

[e] Hermogenes: Yes, daemons are next.— 

SoGRATEs: And what is the eorreet meaning of the name 'daemons’, 
Hermogenes? See if you think there’s anything in what I’m about to say. 

Hermogenes: Say it, and I will. 

SoGRATEs: Do you know what Hesiod says daemons are? 

Hermogenes: No, I don’t remember. 

SoGRATEs: Do you remember that he speaks of a golden raee, whieh was the 
first raee of human beings to be born? 

Hermogenes: Yes, I remember that. 


SoGRATEs: He says this about it: 

Sinee this raee has been eelipsed by fate, 

[398] They are ealled saered daemons; 

They live on earth and are good, 

Warding offevil and guarding mortal men.— 

Hermogenes: So what? 

SoGRATEs: Well, I don’t think he’s saying that the golden raee is by nature 
made of gold, but that it is good and fine. I eonsider it a proof of this that he ealls 
us a raee of iron. 

Hermogenes: That’s true. 

SoGRATEs: So don’t you think that if someone who presently exists were [b] 
good, Hesiod would say that he too belonged to the golden raee? 

Hermogenes: He probably would. 

SoGRATEs: Are good people any different from wise ones? 

Hermogenes: No, they aren’t. 

SoGRATEs: It is prineipally beeause daemons are wise and knowing 
(daemones), I think, that Hesiod says they are named 'daemons’ {‘daimones’). In 
our older Attie dialeet, we aetually find the word ‘daemones’. So, Hesiod and 
many other poets speak well when they say that when a good man dies, he has a 
great destiny and a great honor and beeomes a 'daemon’, [e] whieh is a name 
given to him beeause it aeeords with wisdom. And I myself assert, indeed, that 
every good man, whether alive or dead, is daemonie, and is eorreetly ealled a 
'daemon’. 

Hermogenes: And I think that I eompletely agree with you, Soerates. But 
what about the name ‘hero’ (‘herds’)? What is it? 

SoGRATEs: That one isn’t so hard to understand beeause the name has been 
little altered. It expresses the fact that heroes were born out of Iove (erds). 

Hermogenes: How do you mean? 

SoGRATEs: Don’t you know that the heroes are demigods? 

Hermogenes: So what? 

SoGRATEs: So all of them sprang from the Iove of a god for a mortal woman or 
of a mortal man for a goddess. And if, as before, you investigate [d] the matter 
by relying on old Attie, you will get a better understanding, sinee it will show 
you that the name ‘hero’ (‘herds’) is only a slightly altered form of the word 
'Iove’ (‘erds ’)—the very thing from whieh the heroes sprang. And either this is 


the reason they were ealled 'heroes’ or else beeause they were sophists, clever 
speeeh-makers (rhetores) and dialeetieians, skilled questioners (erdtan) —for 
‘eirein’ is the same as ‘legein’ (ho speak’). And therefore, as we were saying just 
now, in the Attie dialeet, the heroes turn out to be speeeh-makers and 
questioners. Henee the noble [e] breed of heroes turns out be a raee of speeeh- 
makers and sophists. That isn’t hard to understand. But ean you tell me why 
members of the human raee are ealled 'humans’ (‘anthrdpoi’)? That’s mueh 
harder to understand. 

Hermogenes: How eould I do that, Soerates? I wouldn’t strain myself to find 
it even if I eould, beeause I think you’re mueh more likely to find it than I am. 

SoGRATEs: You really do have faith in Euthyphro’s inspiration, it seems. [399] 

Hermogenes: Glearly. 

SoGRATEs: And you’re eertainly right to have faith in it. Indeed, I seem to have 
had sueh a clever insight just now, that, if I’m not careful, I’ll be in danger of 
beeoming altogether too wise before the day is out. So pay attention. Eirst of all, 
we must bear in mind the following point about names: we often add letters or 
take them out and ehange the aeeents as well, thus swerving aside from what we 
want to name. For instanee, take ‘Dii philos’ (Triend-to-Zeus’). In order for us 
to have a name instead of a phrase, we took out the seeond ‘i’, and pronouneed 
the seeond syllable [b] with a grave aeeent instead of an aeute (‘Diphilos’). In 
other eases, we do the opposite, inserting letters and pronouneing a syllable with 
an aeute aeeent instead of a grave. 

Hermogenes: That’s true. 

SoGRATEs: Now, I think our name for human beings is a ease of just this sort. 

It was a phrase but beeame a name. One letter— ‘a’ —has been taken away and 
the aeeent on the final syllable has beeome a grave. 

Hermogenes: What do you mean? 

SoGRATEs: The name Tuman’ signifies that the other animals do not [e] 
investigate or reason about anything they see, nor do they observe anything 
elosely. But a human being no sooner sees something—that is to say, ‘opdpe ’— 
than he observes it elosely and reasons about it. Henee human beings alone 
among the animals are eorreetly named ‘anthrdpos’ —one who observes elosely 
what he has seen (anathrdn ha opdpe). 

Hermogenes: What eomes next? May I tell you what I’d like to have 
explained? 

SoGRATEs: Of eourse. 

[d] Hermogenes: It seems to me to be next in order. We speak of the body and 



soul of a human being. 

SoGRATEs: Gertainly. 

Hermogenes: Then let’s try to analyze their names as we did the previous 
ones. 

SoGRATEs: Are you saying that we should investigate whether soul and then 
body are reasonably named? 

Hermogenes: Yes. 

SoGRATEs: Speaking off the top of my head, I think that those who gave soul 
its name had something like this in mind. They thought that when the soul is 
present in the body, it eauses it to live and gives it the power [e] to breathe the air 
and be revitalized {anapsuehon), and that when this revitalization fails, the body 
dies and is finished. It’s for this reason, I think, that they ealled it 'soul’ 

{‘psuehe). But hold on a minute, if you don’t mind, for I imagine that the 
followers of Euthyphro would despise this [400] analysis and think it erude. But 
I think I glimpse one they will find more persuasive. Have a look and see 
whether it pleases you. 

Hermogenes: Tell it to me and I will. 

SoGRATEs: When you eonsider the nature of every body, what, besides the 
soul, do you think sustains and supports it, so that it lives and moves about? 

Hermogenes: There isn’t anything. 

SoGRATEs: What about when you eonsider the nature of everything else? Don’t 
you agree with Anaxagoras that it is ordered and sustained by mind or soul? 

Hermogenes: I do. 

[b] SoGRATEs: So a fine name to give this power, whieh supports and sustains 
{oehei kai eehei) the whole of nature {phusis), would be 'nature-sustainer’ 
{‘phuseehe’). This may also be pronouneed more elegantly, ‘psuehe’. 

Hermogenes: Absolutely, and I also think this is a more scientific explanation 
than the other. 

SoGRATEs: Yes, it is. Nevertheless, it sounds funny when it’s named in the true 
way, with its aetual name (i.e., ‘phuseehe’). 

Hermogenes: What are we going to say about the next one? 

SoGRATEs: Are you referring to the name 'body’? 

Hermogenes: Yes. 

SoGRATEs: There’s a lot to say, it seems to me—and if one distorted the name 
a little, there would be even more. Thus some people say that the [e] body 
{sdma) is the tomb {sema) of the soul, on the grounds that it is entombed in its 
present life, while others say that it is eorreetly ealled 'a sign’ {‘sema’) beeause 



the soul signities whatever it wants to signity by means of the body. I think it is 
most likely the followers of Orpheus who gave the body its name, with the idea 
that the soul is being punished for something, and that the body is an enelosure 
or prison in whieh the soul is seeurely kept {sdzetai )—as the name ‘sdma’ itself 
suggests—until the penalty is paid; for, on this view, not even a single letter of 
the word needs to be ehanged. 

Hermogenes: I think we’ve adequately examined these names, Soerates. [d] 
But eould we investigate the names of the other gods along the lines of your 
earlier diseussion of 'Zeus’, to see with what kind of eorreetness they have been 
given? 

SoGRATEs: By Zeus, we eertainly ean, Hermogenes. The first and finest line of 
investigation, whieh as intelligent people we must aeknowledge, is this, that we 
admit that we know nothing about the gods themselves or about the names they 
eall themselves—although it is elear that they eall themselves by true ones. The 
seeond best line on the eorreetness of names is to say, as is eustomary in our 
prayers, that we hope the gods are pleased by the names we give them, sinee we 
know no others. I think this is an excellent eustom. So, if it’s all right with you, 
let’s begin our investigation [401] by first announeing to the gods that we will 
not be investigating them —sinee we do not regard ourselves as worthy to 
eonduet sueh an investigation—but rather human beings, and the beliefs they 
had in giving the gods their names. After all, there’s no offense in doing that. 

Hermogenes: What you say seems reasonable to me, Soerates, so let’s 
proeeed as you suggest. 

SoGRATEs: Shall we begin, as is eustomary, with Hestia?— [b] 

Hermogenes: A11 right. 

SoGRATEs: What do you think the person who gave Hestia her name had in 
mind by naming her that? 

Hermogenes: That’s no easy question to answer, in my opinion. 

SoGRATEs: At any rate, Hermogenes, the first name-givers weren’t ordinary 
people, but lofty thinkers and subtle reasoners. 

Hermogenes: What of it? 

SoGRATEs: Well, it’s obvious to me that it was people of this sort who gave 
things names, for even if one investigates names foreign to Attie Greek, it is 
equally easy to discover what they mean. In the ease of what [e] we in Attie eall 
‘ousia’ ('being’), for example, some eall it ‘essia’ and others ‘dsia’. Pirst, then, it 
is reasonable, aeeording to the seeond of these names, to eall the being or 
essenee (ousia) of things ‘Hestia’. Besides, we ourselves say that what partakes 


of being 'is’ {‘estin’), so being is also eorreetly ealled 'Hestia’ for this reason. 

We even seem to have ealled being ‘essia’ in aneient times. And, if one has 
sacrifices in mind, one will realize that the namegivers themselves understood 
matters in this way, for anyone who ealled [d] the being or essenee of all things 
‘essia’ would naturally sacrifice to Hestia before all the other gods. On the other 
hand, those who use the name ‘dsia’ seem to agree pretty mueh with Heraelitus’ 
doetrine that the things that are are all flowing and that nothing stands fast—for 
the eause and originator of them is then the pusher (othoun), and so is well 
named ‘dsia’. But that’s [e] enough for us to say about this, sinee we know 
nothing. After Hestia, it is right to investigate Rhea and Gronus, though we’ve 
already diseussed the latter’s name. Now, maybe what I’m about to tell you is 
nonsense. 

Hermogenes: Why do you say that, Soerates? 

SoGRATEs: Beeause rve got a whole swarm of wisdom in my mind! 

Hermogenes: What sort of wisdom? 

SoGRATEs: It sounds eompletely absurd, yet it seems to me to have something 
[402] very plausible about it. 

Hermogenes: How so? 

SoGRATEs: I seem to see Heraelitus spouting some aneient bits of wisdom that 
Homer also tells us—^wisdom as old as the days of Gronus and Rhea. 

Hermogenes: What are you referring to? 

SoGRATEs: Heraelitus says somewhere that “everything gives way and nothing 
stands fast,” and, likening the things that are to the flowing (rhoe) of a river, he 
says that “you eannot step into the same river twiee.”— 

Hermogenes: So he does. 

SoGRATEs: Well, then, don’t you think that whoever gave the names 'Rhea’ 
and 'Gronus’ to the aneestors of the other gods understood things [b] in the same 
way as Heraelitus? Or do you think he gave them both the names of streams 
(rheumata) merely by ehanee?— Similarly, Homer speaks of 

Oeean, origin of the gods, and their mother Tethys;— 

I think Hesiod says mueh the same. Orpheus, too, says somewhere that 

Fair-flowing Oeean was the first to marry, 

[e] And he wedded his sister, the daughter ofhis mother.— 


See how they agree with eaeh other, and how they all lean towards the doetrines 
of Heraelitus. 

Hermogenes: I think there’s something in what you say, Soerates, but I don’t 
understand what the name Tethys’ means. 

SoGRATEs: But it praetieally tells you itself that it is the slightly disguised 
name of a spring! After all, what is strained (diattdmenon) and filtered [d] 
(ethoumenon) is like a spring, and the name Tethys’ is a eompound of these two 
names. 

Hermogenes: That’s elegant, Soerates. 

SoGRATEs: Indeed, it is. But what eomes next? We’ve already talked about 
Zeus. 

Hermogenes: Yes, we have. 

SoGRATEs: So let’s diseuss his brothers, Posidon and Pluto (whether we eall 
him Tluto’ or by his other name). 

Hermogenes: Gertainly. 

SoGRATEs: It seems to me that whoever first gave Posidon his name, gave it to 
him beeause he saw that the force of the waves stopped him from walking and 
prevented him from going any further, just like a shaekle [e] around his feet 
(desmos tdn poddn). So he ealled this god, who is the ruler of the sea’s power, 
Tosidon’, beeause his Teet were shaekled’ (‘posidesmon’) —the ‘e’ was 
probably added for the sake of euphony. But perhaps this isn’t what it says. 
Perhaps, instead of the ‘s’ the name was originally pronouneed with a double ‘l’, 
beeause many things are known (poll ’ eidds) to the god. Or maybe he was ealled 
The Shaker’ (‘ho seidn’), beeause he [403] shook (seiein) the earth, and the ‘p’ 
and ‘d’ were added on. As for Pluto, he was given that name beeause it aeeords 
with his being the souree of wealth (ploutos), sinee wealth eomes up from below 
the ground. It seems to me that most people eall him by the name Tluto’, 
beeause they are afraid of what they ean’t see (aeides), and they assume that his 
other name, 'Hades’, assoeiates him with that. 

Hermogenes: And what do you think yourself, Soerates? [b] 

SoGRATEs: I think people have lots of mistaken opinions about the power of 
this god and are unduly afraid of him. They are afraid beeause onee we are dead 
we remain in his realm forever. They are terrified beeause the soul goes there 
stripped of the body. But I think that all these things, together with the name and 
office of the god, point in the same direetion. 

Hermogenes: How so? 

SoGRATEs: ril tell you how it looks to me. But first answer me this: Of [e] the 



shaekles that bind a living being and keep him in a plaee, whieh is stronger, 
force or desire? 

Hermogenes: Desire is far stronger, Soerates. 

SoGRATEs: Don’t you think then that many people would eseape from Hades, 
if he didn’t bind those who eome to him with the strongest of shaekles? 

Hermogenes: Glearly. 

SoGRATEs: So, if he is to bind them with the strongest of shaekles, rather than 
holding them by force, he must, it seems, bind them with some sort of desire. 

Hermogenes: Evidently. 

SoGRATEs: Now, there are lots of desires, aren’t there? 

Hermogenes: Yes. 

SoGRATEs: So, if he is really going to hold them with the greatest shaekles, he 
has to bind them with the greatest desire. [d] 

Hermogenes: Yes. 

SoGRATEs: Is any desire greater than the desire to assoeiate with someone 
whose eompany one believes will make one a better man? 

Hermogenes: No, there eertainly isn’t, Soerates. 

SoGRATEs: So let’s say that it is for these reasons, Hermogenes, that hitherto 
no one has wished to eome baek here from there. The words [e] Hades knows 
how to speak are so beautiful, it seems, that everyone—even the Sirens—has 
been overcome by his enehantments. On this aeeount, therefore, this god is a 
perfect sophist, and a great benefactor to those who are with him. So great is the 
wealth that surrounds him there below, indeed, that he even sends many good 
things to us from it. This is how he got the name Tluto’. On the other hand, 
beeause he is unwilling to assoeiate with human beings while they have their 
bodies, but converses with them only when their souls are purified of all the 
desires and evils [404] of the body, doesn’t he seem to you to be a philosopher? 
For hasn’t he well understood that when people are free of their bodies he ean 
bind them with the desire for virtue, but that while they feel the agitation and 
madness of the body not even the famous shaekles of his father Gronus eould 
keep them with him?— 

Hermogenes: Probably so, Soerates. 

[b] SoGRATEs: It’s mueh more likely then, Hermogenes, that Hades derives his 
name not from what eannot be seen (aeides), but from the fact that he knows 
(eidenai) everything fine and beautiM, and that that is why the rule-setter ealled 
him ‘Hades’. 

Hermogenes: A11 right. But what about Demeter, Hera, Apollo, Athena, 


Hephaestus, and all the other gods? What are we to say about them? 

SoGRATEs: Demeter seems to have been so ealled beeause she gives (didousa) 
nourishment just like a mother {meter); Hera is a loveable one (erate), [e] and, 
indeed, Zeus is said to have married her for love. But perhaps the rule-setter, 
being a lofty thinker, ealled her ‘Hera’ as a disguised name for air (aer), putting 
the end of her name at the beginning—you’ll get the idea if you repeat the name 
'Hera’ over and over. As for ‘pherrephatta’: it seems that many people dread the 
names Therrephatta’ and 'Apollo’ beeause they are ignorant about the 
eorreetness of names, for they ehange the first name to Thersephone’, and then 
it seems terrifying to them.— But really the name Therrephatta’ indieates that 
the goddess is wise—for sinee things [d] are being swept along, wisdom is the 
power to grasp (ephaptomenon), eomprehend (epaphon), and follow 
(epakolouthein) them. Thus it would be eorreet to eall this goddess 
Therepapha’, or something like that, beeause of her wisdom, that is to say, her 
power to eomprehend what is being swept along {epaphe tou pheromenou) —this 
is also the reason that Hades, sinee he is himself wise, assoeiates with her. But 
people nowadays attaeh more importanee to euphony than to truth, so they 
distort her name and eall her Therrephatta’. And, as 1 said, the same thing has 
happened to Apollo. Many people are afraid of his name beeause they think it 
indieates [e] something terrifying.— Haven’t you notieed this? 

Hermogenes: 1 eertainly have, and what you say is true. 

SoGRATEs: In my view, however, the name is most beautifully suited to the 
power of the god. 

Hermogenes: How so? 

SoGRATEs: ril try to say how it seems to me, at least. 1 think no single name 
eould be more in keeping with the four powers of the god. It eomprehends [405] 
eaeh of them, expressing his power in musie, propheey, medieine, and arehery. 

Hermogenes: It’s a pretty remarkable name you’re talking about; so go ahead 
and explain it. 

SoGRATEs: It’s eertainly a harmonious one. After all, it’s the name of the god 
of musie. To begin with, the purgations and purifications that doetors and 
prophets use, the fumigations with medieinal and magieal drugs, and [b] the 
various washings and sprinklings that are involved in these proeesses, all have 
the same effect, don’t they, namely, to make a person pure in body and soul? 

Hermogenes: Gertainly. 

SoGRATEs: But isn’t Apollo the purifying god who washes away {apoloudn) 
sueh evil impurities and releases {apoludn) us from them? 


Hermogenes: Gertainly. 

SoGRATEs: Sinee he washes and releases and is a doetor for our evil impurities, 
he might eorreetly be ealled ‘Apoloudn’ (The Washer’). On the [e] other hand, it 
may well be most eorreet to eall him by the name the Thessalians use, sinee it 
aeeords with his propheey, that is to say, with his single-mindedness (haploun) 
or truthfulness (these being the same thing), for all the Thessalians eall this god 
‘Aploun’. And sinee he always (aei) makes his shots (boldn), beeause of his skill 
in arehery, he is also ‘Aeiballdn’ ('Always-shooting’). To understand how his 
name aeeords with his musieal powers, we have to understand that the letter ‘a’ 
often signifies togetherness (to homou), as it does in ‘akolouthos’ (Tollower’ or 
'attendant’) and ‘akoitis’ ('bed-fellow’, 'spouse’, ‘husband’).— In this ease, it 
signifies moving together (homou polesis), whether the moving together of the 
heavens around what we eall the 'poles’ (‘poloi’), or the harmonious moving 
together in musie, whieh we eall 'being in eoneert’ (‘sumphonia’); for, as those 
who are clever in astronomy and musie say, all these things move together 
simultaneously [d] by a kind of harmony. Apollo is the god who direets the 
harmony, and makes all things move together (homopoldn), whether for gods or 
human beings. So, just as the names ‘akolouthos’ and ‘akoitis’ are derived from 
‘homokolouthos’ and ‘homokoitis’ by replaeing ‘homo’ with ‘a’, we ealled him 
'Apollo’, though he was really ‘Homopolon’ (The one who makes things [e] 
move together’). We inserted the seeond ‘l’ lest his name beeome an oppressive 
one.— Even as it is, indeed, some people, who haven’t eorreetly investigated the 
force or power of his name, are afraid of it, beeause they suspeet that it does 
signify some kind of destructiveness. But, as we said earlier, [406] it really 
eomprehends eaeh of the powers of the god, who is a single-minded, always 
shooting washer, who makes things move together. As for the Muses and musie 
and poetry in general, they seem to have derived their name from their eager 
desire (mdsthai) to investigate and do philosophy. Leto is so-ealled beeause of 
being very gentle (pra(i)otetos) and willing (ethelemos) to do whatever is asked 
of her. Or perhaps her name derives from the one used by those who speak 
dialeets other than Attie, many of whom eall her 'Letho’—apparently on aeeount 
of the fact that her eharaeter [b] isn’t rough but gentle and smooth (leion). 
Artemis appears to have been so-ealled beeause of her soundness (artemes) and 
orderliness, and beeause of her desire for virginity (parthenia). Or perhaps the 
one who gave her that name was ealling her 'an investigator of virtue’ (‘aretes 
histdr’) or 'a hater of sexual intereourse between men and women’ (‘aroton 
misesases’). It is for some one of these reasons or for all of them that the one 


who gave this name to the goddess gave it to her. 

Hermogenes: What about 'Dionysos’ and 'Aphrodite’? 

SoGRATEs: You’re asking great things of me, son of Hipponieus, beeause there 
is not only a serious way of explaining the names of these divinities [e] but a 
playM one as well. You’ll have to ask others for the serious one, but there’s 
nothing to prevent us from going through the playful one—even the gods love 
play. Dionysos, the giver of wine {ho didous ton oinon), might playMly be 
ealled ‘Didoinusos’; while wine (oinos) would most justly be ealled ‘oionous’, 
sinee it makes most drinkers think they understood {oiesthai noun eehein) when 
they don’t. As far as Aphrodite is eoneerned, there’s no point in eontradieting 
Hesiod—^we should agree with him that [d] she is ealled 'Aphrodite’ beeause she 
was born from foam (aphros).— 

Hermogenes: Being an Athenian, Soerates, you surely aren’t going to forget 
Athena, or Hephaestus and Ares either, for that matter. 

SoGRATEs: Not likely. 

Hermogenes: No, indeed. 

SoGRATEs: It isn’t hard to explain how Athena got her other name. 

Hermogenes: Whieh one? 

SoGRATEs: Tallas’—you know we eall her that. 

Hermogenes: Of eourse. 

SoGRATEs: In my view, we would be eorreet to think that this name [e] derives 
from her daneing in arms and armor, for lifting oneself or anything else up, 
whether from the ground or in one’s hands, is ealled 'shaking’ (‘pallein’) and 
'daneing’ or 'being shaken’ (‘pallesthai’) and ‘being daneed’. [407] 

Hermogenes: Gertainly. 

SoGRATEs: She’s ealled Tallas’ beeause of this. 

Hermogenes: And eorreetly so. But how do you explain her other name? 

SoGRATEs: You mean 'Athena’? 

Hermogenes: Yes. 

SoGRATEs: That’s a mueh weightier issue, my friend. The aneients seem to 
have had the same opinion about Athena as do eontemporary experts on Homer. 
Many of them say in their interpretations of the poet that he [b] represents 
Athena as Understanding or Thought. The maker of names seems to think the 
same sort of thing about the goddess. Indeed, he speaks of her in still grander 
terms, saying she is the very mind of god (theou noesis), as if she is ‘ha 
theonoa’ —using ‘a’ in the non-Attie style in plaee of ‘e’ and deleting ‘i’ and 
's’.— But perhaps this isn’t the explanation. Perhaps what he ealled her was 



‘Theonoe’, beeause of her unparalleled knowledge of divine things (fa theia 
noousa). Nor would we be far off the mark if we supposed that what he ealled 
her was ‘Ethonoe’, beeause he wanted to identify the goddess with her 
understanding eharaeter (he en tdi ethei noesis). Then he himself or others after 
him made the name more beautiM, as [e] they thought, and ealled her 
‘Athenaa’. 

Hermogenes: What about Hephaestus? How do you explain him? 

SoGRATEs: Are you asking me about the noble judge of light (phaeos histdr)? 

Hermogenes: It seems so. 

SoGRATEs: Isn’t it elear to everyone then that he is Thaestus’ with an ‘e’ added 
on? 

Hermogenes: It probably is—unless you happen to have yet another opinion 
on the matter. And you probably do. 

SoGRATEs: Then to prevent me from giving it, ask me about Ares. 

Hermogenes: Gonsider yourself asked! 

SoGRATEs: All right, if that’s what you want. It is proper for a god who is in 
every way warlike to be ealled 'Ares’, for ‘Ares’ aeeords with virility (arren) 
and eourage (andreia), or with a hard and unbending nature, the [d] one that is 
ealled ‘arratos’. 

Hermogenes: It eertainly is. 

SoGRATEs: Then for god’s sake let’s leave the subject of the gods, beeause it 
Mghtens me to talk about them. But ask me about anything else you like, “until 
we see what the horses” of Euthyphro “ean do.”— 

Hermogenes: I’ll do that, but there is still one god I want to ask you about, 
and that’s Hermes, sinee Gratylus says that I am no Hermogenes [e] (Son-of- 
Hermes). So let’s examine the name 'Hermes’ and its meaning, to see whether 
there’s anything in what he says. 

SoGRATEs: Well, the name ‘Hermes’ seems to have something to do with 
speeeh: he is an interpreter (hermeneus), a messenger, a thief and a deceiver 
[408] in words, a wheeler-dealer—and all these activities involve the power of 
speeeh. Now, as we mentioned before,— ‘eirein’ means To use words’, and the 
other part of the name says—as Homer often does— ‘emesato’ ('he contrived’), 
whieh means To devise’. And it was out of these two words that the rule-setter 
established the name of the god who devised speeeh (legein) and words, sinee 
‘eirein’ means the same as ‘legein’ (To speak’). It’s just as if he had told us: 
“Humans, it would be right for you to eall [b] the god who has contrived speeeh 
(to eirein emesato) ‘Eiremes’.” But we, beautifying the name, as we suppose. 


eall him 'Hermes’ nowadays. 

Hermogenes: I’m eertain that Gratylus was right when he said that I’m no 
Hermogenes then, sinee I’m no good at devising speeehes. 

SoGRATEs: But it is reasonable for Pan to be Hermes’ double-natured son. 

[e] Hermogenes: How so? 

SoGRATEs: You know speeeh signifies all things (to pan) and keeps them 
eireulating and always going about, and that it has two forms—true and false? 

Hermogenes: Gertainly. 

SoGRATEs: Well, the true part is smooth and divine and dwells among the gods 
above, while the false part dwells below among the human masses, and is rough 
and goatish (tragikon); for it is here, in the tragie (tragikon) Iife, that one finds 
the vast majority of myths and faIsehoods. 

Hermogenes: Gertainly. 

SoGRATEs: Therefore the one who expresses all things (pan) and keeps them 
always in eireulation (aei poldn) is eorreetly ealled Tan-the-goat-herd’ [d] {‘Pan 
aipolos’). The double-natured son of Hermes, he is smooth in his upper parts, 
and rough and goatish in the ones below. He is either speeeh itself or the brother 
of speeeh, sinee he is the son of Hermes. And it’s not a bit surprising that a 
brother resembles his brother. But, as I said, let’s Ieave the gods. 

Hermogenes: That sort of gods, Soerates, if that’s what you want. But what 
keeps you from diseussing these gods: the sun and moon, and stars, [e] earth, 
aether, air, fire, water, and the seasons and the year? 

SoGRATEs: That’s a lot you’re asking of me! AII the same, if it will please you, 
I am willing. 

Hermogenes: Of eourse, it will. 

SoGRATEs: Whieh one do you want me to take up first? Or, sinee you 
mentioned the sun (helios) first, shall we begin with it? 

Hermogenes: Gertainly. 

SoGRATEs: If we use the Dorie form of the name, I think matters will [409] 
beeome elearer, for the Dorians eall the sun ‘halios’. So ‘halios’ might aeeord 
with the fact that the sun eolleets (halizein) people together when it rises, or with 
the fact that it is always rolling (aei heilein idn) in its eourse around the earth, or 
with the fact that it seems to eolor (poikillei) the produets of the earth, for 
‘poikillein’ means the same as ‘aiolein’ (To shift rapidly to and fro’). 

Hermogenes: What about the moon (selene)? 

SoGRATEs: The name eertainly seems to put Anaxagoras in an awkward 
position. 



Hermogenes: Why is that? 

SoGRATEs: It seems to reveal that his reeent theory about the moon deriving its 
light from the sun is in fact quite old. [b] 

Hermogenes: In what way? 

SoGRATEs: Selas (bright light) and phds (light) are the same thing. 

Hermogenes: Yes. 

SoGRATEs: Now, if what the Anaxagoreans say is true, the light of the moon 
(selene) is always both new (neon) and old (henon), for they say that as the sun 
eireles around the moon it always easts new light on it, but that the light from the 
previous month also remains there. 

Hermogenes: Gertainly. 

SoGRATEs: But many people eall the moon ‘Selanaia’. 

Hermogenes: Yes, they do. 

SoGRATEs: And, sinee its light is always both new and old (selas neon kai 
enon eehei aei), the right name to eall it is ‘Selaenoneoaeia’, and this is the [e] 
one that has been eompressed into ‘Selanaia’. 

Hermogenes: And a dithyrambie— name it is too, Soerates! But what have 
you to say about the month and the stars? 

SoGRATEs: The eorreet name to eall a month (meis) is ‘meies’ from 
‘meiousthai’ (To grow smaller’). And the stars (astra) seem to get their name 
given to them from ‘astrape’ ('lightning’), for lightning is what eauses the eyes 
to turn upward (anastrephei ta dpa). Henee, it should really be ealled 
‘anastrdpe’, but nowadays the name is beautified and it is ealled ‘astrape’. 

Hermogenes: What about fire and water? 

SoGRATEs: I’m really puzzled about fire (pur). So either Euthyphro’s muse [d] 
has abandoned me or this really is very hard. But notiee the device I use in all 
sueh puzzling eases. 

Hermogenes: What is that? 

SoGRATEs: ril tell you. But first answer me this. Gould you say in what way 
pur (fire) eomes to be so ealled? 

Hermogenes: I eertainly ean’t. 

SoGRATEs: Here’s what I suspeet. I think that the Greeks, espeeially those who 
live abroad, have adopted many names from foreign tongues. [e] 

Hermogenes: What of it? 

SoGRATEs: Well, if someone were trying to discover whether these names had 
been reasonably given, and he treated them as belonging to the Greek language 
rather than the one they really eome from, you know that he would be in a 


quandary. 

Hermogenes: He very probably would. 

[410] SoGRATEs: Now, look at 'fire’ {‘pur’) and see whether it isn’t a foreign 
name—for it eertainly isn’t easy to eonneet it with the Greek language. Besides, 
it’s obvious that the Phrygrians use the same name slightly altered. And the same 
holds for 'water’ {‘huddr) and 'dog’ {‘kudn’), and lots of others. 

Hermogenes: So it does. 

SoGRATEs: Consequently, though one might say something about these names, 
one mustn’t push them too far. That, then, is how I get rid of Tire’ {‘pur’) and 
'water’ {‘huddr’). But what about air, Hermogenes? Is it ealled [b] ‘aer’ beeause 
it raises {airei) things from the earth? Or beeause it is always Aowing {aei rhei)? 
Or beeause wind {pneuma) arises from its flow? For the poets eall the winds 
{pneumata) 'gales’ {aetai’), don’t they? So, perhaps a poet says ‘aetorrous’ 

('gale flow’) in plaee of ‘pneumatorrous’ ('wind flow’), thereby indieating that 
what he is talking about is air.— As for aether, I’d explain it as follows: it is right 
to eall it ‘aeitheer’, beeause it is always running and Aowing {aei thei rhedn) 
about the air. The earth {ge) is better [e] signified by the name ‘gaia’; for gaia is 
eorreetly ealled a 'mother’, as Homer tells us by using ‘gegaasi’ for To be born’. 
All right, what was to eome next? 

Hermogenes: 'Seasons’ {‘Hdrai’), Soerates, and the two names for the year, 
‘eniautos’ and ‘etos’. 

SoGRATEs: If you want to know the probable truth about the name ‘hdrai’ 
('seasons’), you must look to the fact that it is spelled ‘horai’ in old Attie. The 
seasons are rightly ealled ‘horai’ (Things that distinguish or mark off one thing 
from another’), beeause they distinguish {horiiein) the weathers of winter and 
summer, the winds, and the fruits of the earth. As for [d] ‘eniautos’ and ‘etos’, 
they are aetually one name. We saw earlier that Zeus’ name was divided in two 
—some ealled him ‘Zena’, some ‘Dia’ in the accusative.— Well, exactly the 
same is true of the name of the year. It is the year by itself that brings the plants 
and animals of the earth to light, eaeh in its proper season, and passes them in 
review within itself {en heautdi exetazei). Henee, some people eall it ‘etos’, 
beeause it passes things in review {etazei), while others eall it ‘eniautos’, 
beeause it does this within itself {en heautdi). The whole phrase is 'passing 
things in review within itself ’ {‘en heautdi etazon’), but this single phrase results 
in the year being ealled these two different names. Thus, the two names, 
‘eniautos’ and ‘etos’, derive from [e] a single phrase. 

Hermogenes: I say, Soerates, you are making great progress! 



SoGRATEs: I think rm driving my apparent wisdom pretty hard at present. 

Hermogenes: You eertainly are. 

SoGRATEs: You’ll be even more eertain in a seeond. 

Hermogenes: Now that we’ve examined that sort of name, I’d next like [411] 
to see with what eorreetness the names of the virtues are given. I mean 'wisdom’ 
{‘phronesis’), 'eomprehension’ {‘sunesis’), 'justice’ {‘dikaiosune’), and all the 
other fine names of that sort. 

SoGRATEs: That’s no inconsequential elass of names you’re stirring up, 
Hermogenes, but, sinee I have put on the lion’s skin,— I mustn’t lose heart. So, it 
seems I must investigate 'wisdom’, 'eomprehension’, 'judgment’ {‘gndme’), 
'knowledge’ {‘episteme’), and all those other fine names of whieh you speak. [b] 

Hermogenes: We eertainly mustn’t stop until we’ve done so. 

SoGRATEs: By the dog, I think that’s a pretty good inspiration—what popped 
into my mind just now! Most of our wise men nowadays get so dizzy going 
around and around in their seareh for the nature of the things that are, that the 
things themselves appear to them to be turning around and moving every whieh 
way. Well, I think that the people who gave things their names in very aneient 
times are exactly like these wise men. [e] They don’t blame this on their own 
internal eondition, however, but on the nature of the things themselves, whieh 
they think are never stable or steadfast, but Aowing and moving, full of every 
sort of motion and eonstant eoming into being. I say this, beeause the names you 
just mentioned put me in mind of it. 

Hermogenes: How did they do that, Soerates? 

SoGRATEs: Perhaps you didn’t notiee that they are given on the assumption 
that the things they name are moving, flowing, and eoming into being. 

Hermogenes: No, I didn’t think of that at all. 

SoGRATEs: Well, to begin with, the first name we mentioned is undoubtedly 
[d] like this. 

Hermogenes: What name was that? 

SoGRATEs: 'Wisdom’ {‘phronesis’). Wisdom is the understanding of motion 
{phoras noesis) and flow. Or it might be interpreted as taking delight in motion 
{phoras onesis). In either ease, it has to do with motion. If you want another 
example, the name 'judgment’ {‘gndme’) expresses the fact that to judge is to 
examine or study whatever is begotten {gones ndmesis); for 'studying’ {‘ndman’) 
and 'examining’ {‘skopein’) are the same. And if you want yet another example, 
understanding {noesis) itself is the longing for the new {neou hesis). But to say 
that the things that are are new is to signify that they are always eoming into 


being. And sueh things are what the soul longs for, as the giver of the name, 
‘neoesis’ expressed, for the aneient name [e] wasn’t ‘noesis’ but ‘noesis’, but an 
‘e’ took the plaee of the double ‘e’. Moderation (sdphrosune) is the saviour 
(sdteria) of the wisdom (phronesis) we just looked at. 'Knowledge’ (‘episteme’) 
indieates that a worthwhile soul [412] follows (hepetai) the movement of things, 
neither falling behind nor running on ahead. So we ought to insert an ‘e’ in the 
name and spell it ‘hepeisteme’. Gomprehension (sunesis), in turn, seems to be a 
kind of summing up (suUogismos), and whenever one says Aomprehends’ 

(‘sunienai’), it’s exactly as if one has said 'knows’ (‘epistasthai’), for ‘sunienai’ 
(literally, 'goes along [b] with’) means that the soul 'journeys together’ with 
things. As for 'wisdom’ (‘sophia’), it signifies the grasp of motion. But it is 
rather obseure and non-Attie. Nonetheless, we must remember that the poets 
often say of something that begins to advance quickly that it “rushed” 

(“esuthe”). Indeed, there was a famous Spartan man named ‘Sous’, for this is 
what the Spartans eall a rapid advance. 'Wisdom’ signifies the grasping (epaphe) 
of this motion, on the assumption that the things that are are moving. The [e] 
name 'good’ (‘agathon’) is intended to signify everything in nature that is 
admirable (agaston). The things that are are moving, but some are moving 
quickly, others slowly. So what moves quickly is not all there is, but the 
admirable part of it. Henee this name ‘tagathon’ (The good’) is applied to what 
is admirable (agaston) about the fast (thoon). 

It’s easy to figure out that 'justice’ (‘dikaiosune’) is the name given to the 
eomprehension of the just (dikaiou sunesis), but the just itself is hard to 
understand. It seems that many people agree with one another about it [d] up to a 
point, but beyond that they disagree. Those who think that the universe is in 
motion believe that most of it is of sueh a kind as to do nothing but give way, but 
that something penetrates all of it and generates everything that eomes into 
being. This, they say, is the fastest and smallest thing of all; for if it were not the 
smallest, so that nothing eould keep it out, or not the fastest, so that it eould treat 
all other things as though they were standing still, it wouldn’t be able to travel 
through everything. However, sinee it is governor and penetrator (diaion) of 
everything else, [e] it is rightly ealled 'just’ (‘dikaion’) —the 'k’-sound is added 
for the sake of euphony. As I was saying before, many people agree about the 
just up to [413] this point. As for myself, Hermogenes, beeause I persisted at it, I 
learned all about the matter in seeret—that this is the just and the eause, sinee 
that through whieh (di’ho) a thing eomes to be is the eause. Indeed, someone 
told me that it is eorreet to eall this ‘Dia’ ('Zeus’) for that reason. Even when I’d 



heard this, however, I persisted in gently asking, “If all this is true, my friend, 
what aetually is the just?” Thereupon, they think I am [b] asking too many 
questions and demanding the impossible, and they tell me that I have already 
learned enough. Then they try to satisfy me by having eaeh tell me his own view. 
But they disagree with eaeh other. One says that the just is the sun, sinee only the 
sun governs all of the things that are, penetrating {diaidn) and burning (kadn) 
them. Well-satisfied, I tell this fine answer to one of the others, but he ridieules 
me by asking if I think nothing just ever happens in human affairs onee the sun 
has set. So [e] I persist, and ask him to tell me what he thinks the just is, and he 
says that it is fire (fo pur) —but that isn’t easy to understand. Another says that it 
isn’t fire, but the heat itself that is in fire. Another says that all these explanations 
are ridieulous, and that the just is what Anaxagoras talks about, namely, mind; 
for he says that mind is self-ruling, mixes with nothing else, orders the things 
that are, and travels through everything.— Thereupon, my friend, I am even more 
perplexed than when I set out to learn what the just is. However, the goal of our 
investigation was the name [d] 'just’, and it seems to have been given for the 
reasons we mentioned. 

Hermogenes: I think you really must have heard this from someone, Soerates, 
rather than making it up as you went along. 

SoGRATEs: What about the other explanations rve mentioned? 

Hermogenes: I eertainly don’t think you heard those. 

SoGRATEs: Listen, then, and perhaps I’ll be able to deceive you into thinking 
that I haven’t heard the remaining ones either. After justice what’s left? I don’t 
think we’ve diseussed eourage—but it’s elear that injustice (adikia) is really 
nothing more than a hindering of that whieh penetrates (diaidn). 'Gourage’ 
(‘andreia’) signifies that this virtue was given its name [e] in battle. And if 
indeed the things that are are flowing, then a battle eannot be anything but an 
opposing flow. If we remove the ‘d’ from ‘andreia’ to get ‘anreia’ (Tlowing 
baek’), the name itself indieates this fact. Of eourse, it is elear that eourage 
doesn’t oppose every flow, but only the one that is eontrary to justice; otherwise, 
eourage wouldn’t be praiseworthy. Similarly, [414] 'male’ (‘arren’) and 'man’ 
(‘aner’) indieate upward flow (and rhoe). It seems to me that ‘gune’ ('woman’) 
wants to be ‘gone’ ('womb’), that ‘thelus’ (Temale’) eomes from ‘thele’ 
('nipple’), and that a nipple (thele) is so-ealled, Hermogenes, beeause it makes 
things flourish (tethelenai) in just the way that watering makes plants Aourish. 

Hermogenes: Probably so, Soerates. 

SoGRATEs: Yes, ‘thallein’ itself seems to me to be like the sudden and rapid 


growth of the young, for the name-giver has imitated something like this in the 
name, whieh he put together from ‘thein’ (ho run’) and [b] ‘hallesthai’ (ho 
jump’). Notiee how I go off eourse, when I get on the flat. But there are still 
plenty of names left that seem important. 

Hermogenes: That’s true. 

SoGRATEs: And one of them is to see what the name ‘teehne’ (Araft’) means. 

Hermogenes: Gertainly. 

SoGRATEs: If you remove the ‘t’ and insert an ‘o’ between the ‘eh’ and the ‘n’ 
and the ‘n’ and the ‘e’,— doesn’t it signify the possession of understanding (hexis 
nou)? [e] 

Hermogenes: Yes, Soerates, but getting it to do so is like trying to haul a boat 
up a very stieky ramp! 

SoGRATEs: But then you know, Hermogenes, that the first names given to 
things have long sinee been covered over by those who wanted to dress them up, 
and that letters were added or subtraeted to make them sound good in the mouth, 
resulting in distortions and ornamentation of every kind. You know, too, that 
time has had a share in this proeess. Take ‘katoptron ('mirror’), for example, 
don’t you think that the ‘r’ is an absurd addition?— In my view, this sort of thing 
is the work of people who think [d] nothing of the truth, but only of the sounds 
their mouths make. Henee, they keep embellishing the first names, until finally a 
name is reaehed that no human being ean understand. One example, among 
many others, is that they eall the Sphinx by that name instead of ‘Phix’.— 

Hermogenes: That’s right, Soerates. 

SoGRATEs: And yet, if we ean add whatever we like to names, or subtraet 
whatever we like from them, it will be far too easy to fit any name to [e] any 
thing. 

Hermogenes: That’s true. 

SoGRATEs: Yes, it is true. So, I think a wise supervisor,— like yourself, will 
have to keep a elose wateh, to preserve balanee and probability. 

Hermogenes: That’s what I want to do. 

SoGRATEs: And I want to do it along with you, Hermogenes, but don’t [415] 
demand too mueh preeision, in ease 

You enfeeble my strength.— 

Now that ‘teehne’ is out of the way, I’m about to eome to the summit of our 
inquiries. But first I’ll investigate ‘meehane’ ('device’). It seems to me that 


‘meehane’ signifies great aeeomplishment (anein epi polu); for ‘mekos’ signifies 
some sort of greatness, and these two, ‘mekos’ and ‘anein’ make up the name 
‘meehane’. But, as I was saying just now, we must go on to the summit of our 
inquiries, and investigate the names ‘arete’ ('yirtue’) [b] and ‘kakia’ ('vice’). I 
don’t yet understand the first of them, but the other seems elear enough, sinee it 
is in harmony with everything we said before. To the degree that things are in 
motion, all that is moving badly (kakds ion) should be eahed ‘kakia’, but the 
name for all sueh things is mostly given to a soul in whieh this bad movement in 
relation to things resides. It seems to me that the name ‘deilia’ ('eowardiee’), 
whieh we haven’t diseussed, expresses what this bad movement is.— We ought 
to have diseussed [e] ‘deilia’ after ‘andreia’ ('eourage’), but we passed it by, as I 
beheve we have passed by lots of other names.—Now, ‘deilia’ signihes the 
soul’s being bound with a strong shaekle (desmos), for lian (too mueh) is a 
degree of strength. Therefore, ‘deilia’ signifies the strongest of the soul’s 
shaekles. Aporia (perplexity, inability to move on) is a vice of the same sort, and 
so, it seems, is everything else that hinders movement and motion. This makes it 
elear that the bad movement in question is a restrained or hindered motion, 
whose possession by a soul eauses it to beeome fihed with vice. And, if ‘kakia’ 
is the name of that sort of thing, ‘arete’ is the opposite. It signifies, first, laek of 
perplexity (euporia, ease of movement), and, seeond, that the flow of a good 
soul is always unimpeded; for it seems that it is [d] given this name ‘arete’ 
beeause it is unrestrained and unhindered and so is always Aowing (aei rheon). 
Thus it is eorreet to eall it ‘aeirheite’, but this has been eontraeted, and it is 
eahed ‘arete’. Now, maybe you’ll say that I’m inventing things again, but I think 
that if what I just said about ‘kakia’ is eorreet, then so is what I said about the 
name ‘arete’. [e] 

Hermogenes: What about ‘kakon’ ('bad’), whieh has been involved in many 
of the previous inquiries? What’s the meaning of it? [416] 

SoGRATEs: It’s a strange word, by god! At least, that’s what I think. And one 
that’s hard to interpret. So I’ll use the device I introdueed earlier on it as weh. 

Hermogenes: Whieh one? 

SoGRATEs: That of attributing a foreign origin to it.— 

Hermogenes: And you may weh be eorreet. So suppose we leave these 
inquiries, and try to see what rationale there is for ‘kalon’ (Tine’, 'beautifuT) and 
‘aisehron’ ('disgraeeM’, 'ugly’). 

SoGRATEs: The meaning of ‘aisehron’ seems elear to me, and it is also in 
harmony with what we said before. It seems to me that the giver of names [b] 


reviles everything that hinders or restrains the Aowing of the things that are. In 
partieular, he gave this name ‘aeisehoroun’ to what always restrains their 
Aowing {aei isehei ton rhoun). But nowadays it is eontraeted and pronouneed 
‘aisehron’. 

Hermogenes: What about ‘kalon’? 

SoGRATEs: It’s harder to understand. Indeed, it is pronouneed like this only 
beeause it sounds harmonious to shorten the ‘ou’ to ‘o’. 

Hermogenes: How so? 

SoGRATEs: In my view, this name derives from a sort of thought (dianoia). 

Hermogenes: What do you mean? 

SoGRATEs: Tell me. What eaused eaeh of the things that are to be ealled [e] by 
a name? Isn’t it whatever gave them their names? 

Hermogenes: Gertainly. 

SoGRATEs: And wasn’t it thought—whether divine or human or both—that did 
this? 

Hermogenes: Yes. 

SoGRATEs: And isn’t what originally named them the same as what names 
(kaloun) them now, that is to say, thought? 

Hermogenes: Evidently. 

SoGRATEs: Aren’t all the works performed by thought and understanding 
praiseworthy, while those that aren’t are blameworthy? 

Hermogenes: Gertainly. 

SoGRATEs: Now, medieine performs medieal works and earpentry performs [d] 
works of earpentry? Do you agree? 

Hermogenes: I do. 

SoGRATEs: And to name things (kaloun) is to perform beautiful (kalon) works? 

Hermogenes: Neeessarily. 

SoGRATEs: And we say that it is thought that does this? 

Hermogenes: Gertainly. 

SoGRATEs: Therefore wisdom (phronesis) is eorreetly given the name ‘kalon’ 
('beautiM’), sinee it performs the works that we say are beautiM and weleome 
as sueh. 

Hermogenes: Evidently. 

[e] SoGRATEs: What other sueh names still remain for us to examine? 

Hermogenes: Those related to the good and the beautiM, sueh as 
‘sumpheron’ ('advantageous’), ‘lusiteloun’ ('proiitable’), ‘dphelimon’ 

('beneficial ’), [417] ^ kerdaleon’ ('gainM’), and their opposites. 



SoGRATEs: In light of the previous investigations, you should now be able to 
explain ‘sumpheron’ ('advantageous’) for yourseh, sinee it is obviously a elose 
relative of ‘episteme’ ('knowledge’). It expresses the fact that what is 
advantageous is nothing other than the movement (phora) of a soul in aeeord 
with the movement of things.— The things that are done as a result of this 
movement are probably eahed ‘sumphora’ or ‘sumpheronta’ beeause they are 
being moved in harmony with things (sumperipheresthai). But ‘kerdaleon’ 
('gainM’) derives from ‘kerdos’ ('gain’). If you replaee the ‘d’ in [b] ‘kerdos’ 
with a 'n’, the name expresses its meaning elearly; it names the good, but in 
another way. Beeause the good penetrates everything, it has the power to 
regulate (kerannutai) everything, and the one who gave it its name named it after 
this power. But he put a ‘d’ instead of the ‘n’ and pronouneed it ‘kerdos’. 

Hermogenes: What about ‘lusiteloun’ ('prohtable’)? 

SoGRATEs: I don’t think, Hermogenes, that he uses the name ‘lusiteloun’ to 
mean the profit that releases (apoluei) a eapital sum for reinvestment, whieh is 
what retailers use it to mean. The namer-giver eahs the good by [e] that name 
beeause it is the fastest of the things that are, it doesn’t ahow things to remain at 
rest, or permit their motion to stop, pause, or reaeh an end. Instead, it always 
does away with (luei) any attempt to let motion end, making it uneeasing and 
immortal. In my view, it is for this reason that the good is said to be ‘lusiteloun’, 
beeause it does away with (luon) any end (telos) to motion. ‘Ophelimon’ 
(‘beneheial’) is a non-Attie name. Homer often uses it in the form ‘ophellein’, 
whieh derives from ‘auxein’ (To inerease’) and ‘poiein’ (To make’). 

[d] Hermogenes: And what are we to say about their opposites? 

SoGRATEs: Those that are mere negations don’t need any diseussion, in my 
view. 

Hermogenes: Whieh ones are they? 

SoGRATEs: ‘Asumpheron’ ('disadvantageous’), ‘andpheles’ (‘nonbeneheial’), 
‘alusiteles’ ('unprohtable’), and ‘akerdes’ ('non-gainM’). 

Hermogenes: It’s true, they don’t need diseussion. 

SoGRATEs: But ‘blaberon’ ('harmM’) and ‘zemiddes’ ('hurtM’) do. 

Hermogenes: Yes. 

SoGRATEs: ‘Blaberon’ ('harmM’) means that whieh is harming (blapton) the 
flow (rhoun). ‘Blapton’, in turn, signhies wanting to grasp (boulomenon [e] 
haptein). But grasping is the same as shaekling, and the name-giver always hnds 
fault with that. Now what wants to grasp the how (fo boulomenon haptein 
rhoun) would be most eorreetly eahed ‘boulapteroun’, but this has been 


beautified, as it seems to me, and so it is ealled ‘blaberon’. 

Hermogenes: What intrieate names you eome up with, Soerates! When you 
uttered the name ‘boulapteroun’ just now, you looked just as if you were 
whistling the flute-prelude of the Hymn to Athena! [418] 

SoGRATEs: I’m not responsible for them, Hermogenes; the name-givers are. 

Hermogenes: That’s true. But what about ‘zemiddes’ ('hurtiul’)? What does it 
mean? 

SoGRATEs: What does ‘lemiddes’ mean? See how right I was to say, 
Hermogenes, that people make huge ehanges in the meaning of names by adding 
or subtraeting letters, and how even a very slight alteration of this sort ean make 
a name signify the opposite of what it used to signify. ‘Deon’ ('obligation’) is an 
example that has just oeeurred to me, and it reminds [b] me of what I was about 
to say to you about ‘lemiddes’. Our fine modern language has obliterated the 
true meaning of these names by so twisting them around that they now mean the 
opposite of what they used to, whereas the aneient language expresses elearly 
what they mean. 

Hermogenes: What do you mean? 

SoGRATEs: ril tell you. You know that our aneestors made great use of ‘i’ and 
‘d’ (espeeially the women, who are the best preservers of the aneient language). 
But nowadays people ehange ‘i’ to ‘e’ or ‘e’, whieh are supposed [e] to sound 
more grandiose. 

Hermogenes: They do? 

SoGRATEs: Yes. For example, people now eall the day ‘hemera’, but in very 
aneient times they ealled it ‘himera’ or ‘hemera’. 

Hermogenes: That’s true. 

SoGRATEs: You know then that only the aneient name expresses the 
namegiver’s meaning elearly? People weleome the daylight that eomes out of the 
darkness and long for (himeirousin) it, and that’s why they named [d] it 
‘himera’. 

Hermogenes: Evidently. 

SoGRATEs: But nowadays the name is so dressed up that no one ean 
understand what it means. Although there are some who think the day is ealled 
‘hemera’ beeause it makes things gentle (hemera). 

Hermogenes: So it seems. 

SoGRATEs: Do you also know that the aneients ealled a yoke ‘duogon’ not 
‘lugon’? 

Hermogenes: Of eourse. 



SoGRATEs: Now, ‘zugon’ expresses nothing dearly, but the name ‘duogon’, on 
the other hand, is quite rightly given to whatever binds two animals [e] together 
so that they ean pull a plough or eart {duoin agdgen). Nonetheless, nowadays 
‘zugon’ it is. And there are plenty of other examples. 

Hermogenes: Evidently. 

SoGRATEs: Similarly, ‘deon’ ('obligation’), when pronouneed in this way, 
seems at first to signify the opposite of all the other names for the good. After 
all, even though an obligation is a kind of good, ‘deon’ plainly signifies a 
shaekle (desmos) and obstade to motion, and so is dosely akin to ‘blaberon’ 
(^harmtul’). 

Hermogenes: Yes, Soerates, it does plainly signify that. 

SoGRATEs: But not if you use the aneient name, whieh is mueh more likely to 
have been eorreetly given than the present one. If you replaee [419] the ‘e’ with 
an b’’, as in the aneient name, it agrees with the earlier names of good things— 
for ‘dion’ ('passing through’), not ‘deon’, signifies a good, and is a term of 
praise. So the name-giver didn’t eontradiet himself, and ‘deon’ ('obligation’) is 
plainly the same as ‘dphelimon’ ('beneiidal’), ‘lusiteloun’ ('proiitable’), 
‘kerdaleon’ ('gaintul’), ‘agathon’ ('good’), ‘sumpheron’ ('advantageous’), and 
‘euporon’ ('laek of perplexity’), whieh are different names signifying what 
orders and moves. This is always praised, while what [b] restrains and shaekles 
is found fault with. Likewise, in the ease of ‘zemiddes’ ('hurtful’), if you replaee 
the ‘z’ with a ‘d’, as in the aneient language, it will be plain to you that the name 
was given to what shaekles motion {doun to ion), sinee ‘demiddes’ derives from 
that. 

Hermogenes: What about ‘hedone’ ('pleasure’), ‘lupe’ ('pain’), and 
‘epithumia’ ('appetite’), Soerates, and others like them? 

SoGRATEs: I don’t think there is any great difficulty about them, Hermogenes. 
Hedone (pleasure) seems to have been given its name beeause it is an activity 
that tends towards enjoyment {he onesis), but a ‘d’ has been inserted and we eall 
it ‘hedone’ instead of ‘heone’. ‘Lupe’ ('pain’) seems to [e] derive from the 
weakening {dialusis) the body suffers when in pain. ‘Ania’ ('sorrow’) signifies 
what hinders {hienai) motion. ‘Algeddn’ ('distress’) seems to me to be a foreign 
name deriving from ‘algeinos’ ('distressing’). ‘Odune’ ('grief’) seems to be 
named after the entering in {endusis) of pain. It is elear to everyone that 
pronouneing the name ‘aehtheddn’ ('affliction’) is like giving motion a burden 
{aehthos) to earry. Ghara (joy) seems to have been so ealled beeause it is an 
outpouring {diaehusis) or good movement of the souTs flow {rhoe). ‘Terpsis’ 



('delight’) eomes from ‘terpnon’ ('delightful’), [d] whieh, in turn, eomes from 
that whieh glides (herpsis) through the soul like a breath (pnoe). By rights it is 
ealled ‘herpnoun’, but over time its name has been ehanged to ‘terpnon’. 
Euphrosune (lightheartedness) needs no explanation, sinee it is elear to everyone 
that it derives its name from the movement of the soul that weh aeeords (eu 
sumpheresthai) with that of things. By rights it is eahed ‘eupherosune’, but we 
eall it ‘euphrosune’. Nor is there any difficulty about epithumia ('appetite’), for 
it is elear that its name derives from the power that opposes the spirited part of 
the soul (epi ton thumon iousa), while ‘thumos’ ('spirit’, 'anger’) derives from 
the [e] raging (thusis) and boiling of the soul. The name ‘himeros’ ('desire’) 
derives from what most drives the soul’s flow. It flows with a rush (hiemenos 
rhei) and sets on (ephiemenos) things, thus violently dragging the soul beeause 
[420] of the rush of its flow. And so, beeause it has ah this power, it is eahed 
‘himeros’. ‘Pothos’ (honging’), on the other hand, signhies that it isn’t a desire 
(or flow) for what is present but for what is elsewhere (pou) or absent. So, when 
its object is absent, it is given the name ‘pothos’, and, when its object is present, 
it is eahed ‘himeros’. Erds (erotie love) is so ealled beeause it flows in from 
outside, that is to say, the flow doesn’t belong to the person who has it, but is 
introdueed into him through his eyes. Beeause [b] of this it was eahed ‘esros’ 
(hnflux’) in aneient times, when they used ‘o’ for ‘d’, but now that ‘o’ is 
ehanged to ‘d’, it is eahed ‘erds’. So, what other names do you think are left for 
us to examine? 

Hermogenes: What do you think about ‘doxa’ ('opinion’) and the like? 

SoGRATEs: ‘Doxa’ ('opinion) either derives from the pursuit (didxis) the soul 
engages in when it hunts for the knowledge of how things are, or it derives from 
the shooting of a bow (toxon). But the latter is more likely. At any rate, ‘oiesis’ 
(hhinking’) is in harmony with it. It seems to express [e] the fact that thinking is 
the motion (oisis) of the soul towards every thing, towards how eaeh of the 
things that are reahy is. In the same way, ‘boule’ ('planning’) has to do with 
trying to hit (bole) some target, and ‘boulesthai’ ('wishing’) and ‘bouleuesthai’ 
('deliberating’) signhy aiming at something (ephiesthai). All these names seem 
to go along with ‘doxa’ in that they’re ah like ‘bole’, like trying to hit some 
target. Similarly, the opposite, ‘aboulia’ (haek of planning’), seems to signify a 
failure to get something (atuehia), as when someone fails to hit or get what he 
shot at, wished for, planned, or desired. 

Hermogenes: The paee of investigating seems to be quickening, Soerates! [d] 

SoGRATEs: That’s beeause I’m eoming to the finishing post! But I stih want to 



investigate ‘ananke’ ('eompulsion’) and ‘hekousion’ ('yoluntary’), sinee they’re 
next. The name ‘hekousion’ expresses the fact that it signifies yielding and not 
resisting, but yielding, as I said before, to the motion (eikon tdi ionti) —the one 
that eomes into being in aeeord with our wish. ‘Anankaion’ ('eompulsory’) and 
‘antitupnon’ (Tesistant’), on the other hand, sinee they signify motion eontrary 
to our wish, are assoeiated with 'error’ and Tgnoranee’. Indeed, saying 
‘anankaion’ is like trying to get through a ravine (anke), for ravines restrain 
motion, sinee they are rough-going, filled with bushes, and hard to get through. 
It’s probably for this reason that [e] we use ‘anankaion’ in the way we do— 
beeause saying it is like trying to get through a ravine. Nonetheless, while my 
strength lasts, let’s not stop using it. Don’t you stop, either, but keep asking your 
questions. 

[421] Hermogenes: Well, then, let me ask about the finest and most important 
names, ‘aletheia’ (Truth’), ‘pseudos’ (Talsehood’), ‘on’ ('being’), and—the 
subject of our present conversation— ‘onoma’ ('name’), and why it is so named. 

SoGRATEs: Do you know what ‘maiesthai’ means? 

Hermogenes: Yes, it means To seareh’ (‘zetein’). 

SoGRATEs: Well, ‘onoma’ ('name’) seems to be a eompressed statement whieh 
says: “this is a being for whieh there is a seareh.” You ean see this more easily in 
‘onomaston’ (Thing named’), sinee it elearly says: “this is a being for whieh 
there is a seareh (on hou masma estin).” ‘Aletheia’ (Truth’) [b] is like these 
others in being eompressed, for the divine motion of being is ealled ‘aletheia’ 
beeause ‘aletheia’ is a eompressed form of the phrase “a wandering that is divine 
(ale theia).” ‘Pseudos’ (Talsehood’) is the opposite of this motion, so that, onee 
again, what is restrained or eompelled to be inactive is reviled by the name- 
giver, and likened to people asleep (katheudousi) —but the meaning of the name 
is eoneealed by the addition of ‘ps’. ‘On’ ('being’) or ‘ousia’ ('being’) says the 
same as ‘aletheia’ onee an ‘i’ is added, sinee it signifies going (ion). ‘Ouk on’ 
('not being’), in turn, is [e] ‘ouk ion’ ('not going’), and indeed some people 
aetually use that name for it. 

Hermogenes: I think you’ve hammered these into shape manfully, Soerates. 
But suppose someone were to ask you about the eorreetness of the names ‘ion’ 
('going’), ‘rheon’ (Tlowing’), and ‘doun’ ('shaekling’) ... 

SoGRATEs: “How should we answer him?” Is that what you were going to say? 

Hermogenes: Yes, exactly. 

SoGRATEs: One way of giving the semblanee of an answer has been suggested 
already.— 


Hermogenes: What way is that? 

SoGRATEs: To say that a name has a foreign origin when we don’t know what 
it signifies. Now, it may well be true that some of these names are [d] foreign, 
but it is also possible that the basie or Tirst’ names are Greek, but not 
recoverable beeause they are so old. Names have been twisted in so many ways, 
indeed, that it wouldn’t be surprising if the aneient Greek word was the same as 
the modern foreign one. 

Hermogenes: At any rate, it wouldn’t be at all inappropriate for you to 
respond that way. 

SoGRATEs: No, it probably wouldn’t. Nevertheless, it seems to me that “onee 
we’re in the eompetition, we’re allowed no excuses,”— but must investigate 
these names vigorously. We should remember this, however: if someone asks 
about the terms from whieh a name is formed, and then [e] about the ones from 
whieh those terms are formed, and keeps on doing this indefinitely, the answerer 
must finally give up. Mustn’t he? 

Hermogenes: That’s my view, at any rate. 

SoGRATEs: At what point would he be right to stop? Wouldn’t it be when [422] 
he reaehes the names that are as it were the elements of all the other statements 
and names? For, if these are indeed elements, it eannot be right to suppose that 
they are eomposed out of other names. Gonsider ‘agathos’ ('good’), for example; 
we said it is eomposed out of ‘agaston’ ('admirable’) and ‘thoon’ (Tast’).— And 
probably ‘thoon’ is eomposed out of other names, and those out of still other 
ones. But if we ever get hold of a name that isn’t eomposed out of other names, 
we’ll be right to say that at last we’ve [b] reaehed an element, whieh eannot any 
longer be earried baek to other names. 

Hermogenes: That seems right to me, at least. 

SoGRATEs: And if the names you’re asking about now turn out to be elements, 
won’t we have to investigate their eorreetness in a different manner from the one 
we’ve been using so far? 

Hermogenes: Probably so. 

SoGRATEs: It is eertainly probable, Hermogenes. At any rate, it’s obvious that 
all the earlier ones were resolved into these. So, if they are indeed elements, as 
they seem to me to be, join me again in investigating them, [e] to ensure that 1 
don’t talk nonsense about the eorreetness of the first names. 

Hermogenes: You have only to speak, and 1 will join in the investigation so 
far as l’m able. 

SoGRATEs: 1 think you agree with me that there is only one kind of eorreetness 


in all names, primary as well as derivative, and that eonsidered simply as names 
there is no difference between them. 

Hermogenes: Gertainly. 

SoGRATEs: Now, the eorreetness of every name we analyzed was intended [d] 
to eonsist in its expressing the nature of one of the things that are. 

Hermogenes: Of eourse. 

SoGRATEs: And this is no less true of primary names than derivative ones, if 
indeed they are names. 

Hermogenes: Gertainly. 

SoGRATEs: But it seems that the derivative ones were able to aeeomplish this 
by means of the primary ones. 

Hermogenes: Apparently. 

SoGRATEs: And if the primary names are indeed names, they must make the 
things that are as elear as possible to us. But how ean they do this when they 
aren’t based on other names? Answer me this: If we hadn’t a [e] voice or a 
tongue, and wanted to express things to one another, wouldn’t we try to make 
signs by moving our hands, head, and the rest of our body, just as dumb people 
do at present? 

Hermogenes: What other ehoiee would we have, Soerates? 

SoGRATEs: So, if we wanted to express something light in weight or above us, 
I think we’d raise our hand towards the sky in imitation of the very [423] nature 
of the thing. And if we wanted to express something heavy or below us, we’d 
move our hand towards the earth. And if we wanted to express a horse (or any 
other animal) galloping, you know that we’d make our bodies and our gestures 
as mueh like theirs as possible. 

Hermogenes: I think we’d have to. 

SoGRATEs: Beeause the only way to express anything by means of our [b] 
body is to have our body imitate whatever we want to express. 

Hermogenes: Yes. 

SoGRATEs: So, if we want to express a partieular fact by using our voice, 
tongue, and mouth, we will sueeeed in doing so, if we sueeeed in imitating it by 
means of them? 

Hermogenes: That must be right, I think. 

SoGRATEs: It seems to follow that a name is a vocal imitation of what it 
imitates, and that someone who imitates something with his voice names what 
he imitates. 

Hermogenes: I think so. 



[c] SoGRATEs: Well, I don’t. I don’t think this is a fine thing to say at all. 

Hermogenes: Why not? 

SoGRATEs: Beeause then we’d have to agree that those who imitate sheep, 
eoeks, or other animals are naming the things they imitate. 

Hermogenes: That’s true, we would. 

SoGRATEs: And do you think that’s a fine eonelusion? 

Hermogenes: No, I don’t. But then what sort of imitation is a name, Soerates? 

SoGRATEs: In the first plaee, if we imitate things the way we imitate them [d] 
in musie, we won’t be naming them, not even if the imitation in question is 
vocal. And the same holds if we imitate the things musie imitates. What I mean 
is this: eaeh thing has a sound and a shape, and many of them have a eolor. Don’t 
they? 

Hermogenes: Gertainly. 

SoGRATEs: It doesn’t seem to be the craft of naming that’s eoneerned with 
imitating these qualities, however, but rather the crafts of musie and painting. 
Isn’t that so? 

Hermogenes: Yes. 

[e] SoGRATEs: And what about this? Don’t you think that just as eaeh thing has 
a eolor or some of those other qualities we mentioned, it also has a being or 
essenee? Indeed, don’t eolor and sound eaeh have a being or essenee, just like 
every other thing that we say “is”? 

Hermogenes: Yes, I think they do. 

SoGRATEs: So if someone were able to imitate in letters and syllables this 
being or essenee that eaeh thing has, wouldn’t he express what eaeh thing itself 
is? 

[424] Hermogenes: He eertainly would. 

SoGRATEs: And if you were to identify the person who is able to do this, in just 
the way that you said the first was a musieian and the seeond a painter, what 
would you say he is? 

Hermogenes: I think he’s the namer, Soerates, the one we’ve been looking for 
from the beginning. 

SoGRATEs: If that’s true, doesn’t it seem that we are now in a position to 
investigate eaeh of the names you were asking about— ‘rhoe’ (Tlowing’), ‘ienai’ 
('going’), and ‘sehesis’ (Testraining’)—to see whether or not he has grasped the 
being or essenee of eaeh of the things they signify by imitating its being or 
essenee in the letters and syllables of its name. Isn’t that so? [b] 

Hermogenes: Gertainly. 



SoGRATEs: Come, then, let’s see if these are the only primary names or if there 
are many others. 

Hermogenes: For my part, I think there are others. 

SoGRATEs: Yes, there probably are. But how are we to divide off the ones with 
whieh the imitator begins his imitation? Sinee an imitation of a thing’s being or 
essenee is made out of letters and syllables, wouldn’t it be most eorreet for us to 
divide off the letters or elements first, just as those who set to work on speeeh 
rhythms first divide off the forces or powers of [e] the letters or elements, then 
those of syllables, and only then investigate rhythms themselves? 

Hermogenes: Yes. 

SoGRATEs: So mustn’t we first divide off the vowels and then the others in 
aeeordanee with their differences in kind, that is to say, the “eonsonants” and 
“mutes” (as I take it they’re ealled by speeialists in these matters) and the 
semivowels, whieh are neither vowels nor mutes? And, as to the vowels 
themselves, mustn’t we also divide off those that differ in kind from one 
another? Then when we’ve also well divided off the things that are—the things 
to whieh we have to give names—if there are some things to whieh [d] they ean 
all be earried baek, as names are to the letters, and from whieh we ean see that 
they derive, and if different kinds of being are found among them, in just the 
way that there are among the letters—onee we’ve done all this well, we’ll know 
how to apply eaeh letter to what it resembles, whether one letter or a 
eombination of many is to be applied to one thing. It’s just the same as it is with 
painters. When they want to produee a resemblanee, they sometimes use only 
purple, sometimes another eolor, [e] and sometimes—for example, when they 
want to paint human flesh or something of that sort—they mix many eolors, 
employing the partieular eolor, I suppose, that their partieular subject demands. 
Similarly, we’ll apply letters to things, using one letter for one thing, when that’s 
what seems to be required, or many letters together, to form what’s ealled a 
syllable, or many syllables eombined to form names and verbs. From [425] 
names and verbs, in turn, we shall finally eonstruet something important, 
beautiM, and whole. And just as the painter painted an animal, so—by means of 
the craft of naming or rhetorie or whatever it is—we shall eonstruet sentenees. 

Of eourse, I don’t really mean we ourselves —I was earried away by the 
diseussion. It was the aneients who eombined things in this way. Our job—if 
indeed we are to examine all these things with scientific knowledge—is to divide 
where they put together, so as to see whether or [b] not both the primary and 
derivative names are given in aeeord with nature. For, any other way of 



eonneeting names to things, Hermogenes, is interior and unsystematie. 

Hermogenes: By god, Soerates, it probably is. 

SoGRATEs: Well, then, do you think you eould divide them in that way? I don’t 
think I eould. 

Hermogenes: Then it’s even less likely that I eould. 

SoGRATEs: Shall we give up then? Or do you want us to do what we ean, and 
try to see a little of what these names are like? Aren’t we in a [e] similar 
situation to the one we were in a while ago with the gods?— We prefaced that 
diseussion by saying that we were wholly ignorant of the truth, and were merely 
deseribing human beliefs about the gods. So, shouldn’t we now say this to 
ourselves before we proeeed: lf anyone, whether ourselves or someone else, 
divides names properly, he will divide them in the way we have just deseribed, 
but, given our present situation, we must follow the proverb and “do the best we 
ean” to work at them? Do you agree or not? 

Hermogenes: Of eourse, 1 agree eompletely. 

[d] SoGRATEs: Perhaps it will seem absurd, Hermogenes, to think that things 
beeome elear by being imitated in letters and syllables, but it is absolutely 
unavoidable. For we have nothing better on whieh to base the truth of primary 
names. Unless you want us to behave like tragie poets, who introduee a deus ex 
maehina whenever they’re perplexed. For we, too, eould eseape our difficulties 
by saying that the primary names are eorreet beeause they were given by the 
gods. But is that the best aeeount we ean give? Or [e] is it this one: that we got 
them from foreigners, who are more aneient than we are? Or this: that just as it is 
impossible to investigate foreign names, so it is impossible to investigate the 
primary ones beeause they are too [426] aneient? Aren’t all these merely the 
clever excuses of people who have no aeeount to offer of how primary names are 
eorreetly given? And yet regardless of what kind of excuse one offers, if one 
doesn’t know about the eorreetness of primary names, one eannot know about 
the eorreetness of derivative ones, whieh ean only express something by means 
of those others about whieh one knows nothing. Glearly, then, anyone who 
elaims to have a scientific understanding of derivative names must first and [b] 
foremost be able to explain the primary ones with perfect elarity. Otherwise he 
ean be eertain that what he says about the others will be worthless. Or do you 
disagree? 

Hermogenes: No, Soerates, not in the least. 

SoGRATEs: Well, my impressions about primary names seem to me to be 
entirely outrageous and absurd. Nonetheless, l’ll share them with you, if you 


like. But if you have something better to offer, I hope you’ii share it with me. 

Hermogenes: Have no fear, I wiii. 

[c] SoGRATEs: Pirst off, ‘r’ seems to me to be a tooi for eopying every sort of 
motion (kinesis). —We haven’t said why motion has this name, but it’s eiear that 
it means ‘hesis’ ('a going forth’), sinee in aneient times we used ‘e’ in piaee of 
‘e’. The first part eomes from ‘kiein’, a non-Attie name equivaient to ‘ienai’ 
('moving’). So if you wanted to find an aneient name eorresponding to the 
present ‘kinesis’, the eorreet answer wouid be ‘hesis’. But nowadays, what with 
the non-Attie word ‘kiein’, the ehange from 'e’ to ‘e’, and the insertion of 'n’, we 
say ‘kinesis’, though it ought to be ‘kieinesis’. ‘Stasis’ (Test’) is a beautified 
version of a name meaning the [d] opposite of ‘ienai’ ('moving’).—In any ease, 
as I was saying, the letter ‘r’ seemed to the name-giver to be a beautiM tool for 
eopying motion, at any rate he often uses it for this purpose. He first uses this 
letter to imitate motion in the name ‘rhein’ (Tlowing’) and ‘rhoe’ (TIow”) 
themselves. Then in ‘tromos’ (Trembling’) and ‘treehein’ (Tunning’), and in 
sueh verbs as [e] ‘krouein’ ('striking’), ‘thrauein’ (Arushing’), ‘ereikein’ 
(Tending’), ‘thruptein’ ('breaking’), ‘kermatizein’ (Arumbling’), ‘rhumbein’ 
('whirling’), it is mostly ‘r’ he uses to imitate these motions. He saw, I suppose, 
that the tongue was most agitated and least at rest in pronouneing this letter, and 
that’s probably why he used it in these names. He uses ‘i’, in turn, to imitate all 
the small things that ean most easily penetrate everything. Henee, in ‘ienai’ 

[427] (Moving’) and ‘hiesthai’ ('hastening’), he uses ‘i’ to do the imitating. 
Similarly, he uses ‘phi’, ‘psi’, ‘s’, and ‘z’ to do the imitating in sueh names as 
‘psuehron’ (Ahilling’), ‘zeon’ ('seething’), ‘seiesthai’ ('shaking’), and ‘seismos’ 
('quaking’), beeause all these letters are pronouneed with an expuIsion of breath. 
Indeed, whenever the name-giver wants to imitate some sort of blowing or hard 
breathing (phusddes), he almost always seems to employ them. He also seems to 
have thought that the eompression and stopping of the power of the tongue 
invoIved in pronouneing ‘d’ and ‘t’ made sueh [b] names as ‘desmos’ 
('shaekling’) and ‘stasis’ (Test’) appropriately imitative. And beeause he 
observed that the tongue glides most of all in pronouneing he uses it to 
produee a resemblanee in ‘olisthanein’ ('glide’) itself, and in sueh names as 
‘leion’ ('smooth’), ‘liparon’ ('sleek’), ‘kollddes’ (Aiseous’), and the like. But 
when he wants to imitate something eloying, he uses names, sueh as ‘glisehron’ 
('gluey’), ‘gluku’ ('sweet’), and ‘gloiddes’ (Alammy’), in whieh the gliding of 
the tongue is stopped by the power of the ‘g’. And beeause he saw that ‘n’ is 
sounded inwardly, he used it in ‘endon’ ('within’) and ‘entos’ (Tnside’), in order 



to make the letters eopy [e] the things. He put an 'a’ in ‘mega’ ('large’) and an 
‘e’ in ‘mekos’ ('length’) beeause these letters are both pronouneed long. He 
wanted 'o’ to signify roundness, so he mixed lots of it into the name ‘gongulon’ 
('round’). In the same way, the rule-setter apparently used the other letters or 
elements as likenesses in order to make a sign or name for eaeh of the things that 
are, and then eompounded all the remaining names out of these, imitating the 
things they name. That, Hermogenes, is my view of what it means to say that 
names are eorreet—unless, of eourse, Gratylus disagrees. [d] 

Hermogenes: Well, Soerates, as I said at the beginning, Gratylus confuses me 
a lot of the time. He says that there is sueh a thing as the eorreetness of names, 
but he never explains elearly what it is. Consequently, I’m never able to 
determine whether his laek of elarity is intentional or unintentional. [e] So tell 
me now, Gratylus, here in the presenee of Soerates, do you agree with what he 
has been saying about names, or do you have something better to say? If you 
have, tell it to us, and either you’ll learn about your errors from Soerates or 
beeome our teaeher. 

Gratylus: But, Hermogenes, do you really think that any subject ean be 
taught or learned so quickly, not to mention one like this, whieh seems to be 
among the most important? 

[428] Hermogenes: No, by god, I don’t. But I think that Hesiod is right in 
saying that 

Ifyou ean add even a little to a little, it’s worthwhile.— 

So, if you ean add even a little more, don’t shrink from the labor, but assist 
Soerates—he deserves it—and assist me, too. 

SoGRATEs: Yes, Gratylus, please do. As far as I’m eoneerned, nothing rve said 
is set in stone. I have simply been saying what seems right to me as a result of 
my investigations with Hermogenes. So, don’t hesitate to speak, [b] and if your 
views are better than mine, I’ll gladly aeeept them. And it wouldn’t surprise me 
if they were better, for you’ve both investigated these matters for yourself and 
learned about them from others. So, if indeed you do happen to have something 
better to offer, you may sign me up as a student in your eourse on the eorreetness 
of names. 

Gratylus: Yes, Soerates, I have, as you say, oeeupied myself with these 
matters, and it’s possible that you might have something to learn from [e] me. 
But I fear the opposite is altogether more likely. So mueh so, indeed, that it 


oeeurs to me to say to you what Aehilles says to Ajax in the “Prayers”: 

Ajax, son ofTelamon, seed ofZeus, lord ofthe people, 

All you have said to me seems spoken after my own mind.— 

The same is true of me where you’re eoneerned, Soerates: your oraeular 
utteranees—^whether inspired by Euthyphro or by some other Muse who has 
long inhabited your own mind without your knowing about it—seem to be pretty 
mueh spoken after my own mind. 

[d] SoGRATEs: But, Gratylus, I have long been surprised at my own wisdom— 
and doubtful of it, too. That’s why I think it’s neeessary to keep re-investigating 
whatever I say, sinee self-deception is the worst thing of all. How eould it not be 
terrible, indeed, when the deceiver never deserts you even for an instant but is 
always right there with you? Therefore, 1 think we have to turn baek frequently 
to what we’ve already said, in order to test it by looking at it “baekwards and 
forwards simultaneously,” as the aforementioned poet puts it.— So, let’s now see 
what we have said. We said that the eorreetness of a name eonsists in displaying 
the nature of the thing it names. And is that statement satisfactory? [e] 

Gratylus: In my view, Soerates, it is entirely satisfactory. 

SoGRATEs: So names are spoken in order to give instruetion? 

Gratylus: Gertainly. 

SoGRATEs: Is there a craft for that and are there craftsmen who praetiee it? 

Gratylus: Gertainly. 

SoGRATEs: Who are they? 

Gratylus: As you said at the beginning, they’re the rule-setters.— [429] 

SoGRATEs: Is this craft attributed to human beings in the same way as other 
crafts or not? What 1 mean is this: aren’t some painters better or worse than 
others? 

Gratylus: Gertainly. 

SoGRATEs: And the better painters produee finer produets or paintings, while 
the others produee inferior ones? Similarly with builders—some build finer 
houses, others build inferior ones? 

Gratylus: Yes. 

SoGRATEs: What about rule-setters? Do some of them produee finer produets, 
others inferior ones? [b] 

Gratylus: No, there 1 no longer agree with you. 

SoGRATEs: So you don’t think that some rules are better, others inferior? 


Gratylus: Gertainly not. 

SoGRATEs: Nor names either, it seems. Or do you think that some names have 
been better given, others worse? 

Gratylus: Gertainly not. 

SoGRATEs: So all names have been eorreetly given? 

Gratylus: Yes, as many of them as are names at all. 

SoGRATEs: What about the ease of Hermogenes, whieh we mentioned earlier? 
Has he not been given this name at all, unless he belongs to the family of 
Hermes? Or has he been given it, only not eorreetly? [e] 

Gratylus: I think he hasn’t been given it at all, Soerates. People take it to 
have been given to him, but it is really the name of someone else, namely, the 
very one who also has the nature. 

SoGRATEs: What about when someone says that our friend here is 
Hermogenes? Is he speaking falsely or is he not even managing to do that mueh? 
Is it even possible to say that he is Hermogenes, if he isn’t? 

Gratylus: What do you mean? 

SoGRATEs: That false speaking is in every way impossible, for isn’t that [d] 
what you are trying to say? Gertainly, many people do say it nowadays, Gratylus, 
and many have said it in the past as well. 

Gratylus: But, Soerates, how ean anyone say the thing he says and not say 
something that is? Doesn’t speaking falsely eonsist in not saying things that are? 

SoGRATEs: Your argument is too subtle for me at my age. All the same, tell me 
this. Do you think it is possible to say something falsely, although [e] not 
possible to speak it falsely? 

Gratylus: In my view, one ean neither speak nor say anything falsely. 

SoGRATEs: What about announeing something falsely or addressing someone 
falsely? For example, suppose you were in a foreign eountry and someone 
meeting you took your hand and said, “Greetings! Hermogenes, son of Smierion, 
visitor from Athens,” would he be speaking, saying, announeing, or addressing 
these words not to you but to Hermogenes—or to no one? 

Gratylus: In my view, Soerates, he is not artieulating them as he should. 

SoGRATEs: Well, that’s a weleome answer. But are the words he artieulates 
[430] true or false, or partly true and partly false? If you tell me that, I’ll be 
satisfied. 

Gratylus: For my part, I’d say he’s just making noise and aeting pointlessly, 
as if he were banging a brass pot. 

SoGRATEs: Let’s see, Gratylus, if we ean somehow eome to terms with one 



another. You agree, don’t you, that it’s one thing to be a name and another to be 
the thing it names? 

Gratylus: Yes, I do. 

[b] SoGRATEs: And you also agree that a name is an imitation of a thing? 

Gratylus: Absolutely. 

SoGRATEs: And that a painting is a different sort of imitation of a thing? 

Gratylus: Yes. 

SoGRATEs: Well, perhaps what you’re saying is eorreet and I’m 
misunderstanding you, but ean both of these imitations—both paintings and 
names—be assigned and applied to the things of whieh they are imitations, or 
not? 

Gratylus: They ean. 

[e] SoGRATEs: Then eonsider this. Can we assign a likeness of a man to a man 
and that of a woman to a woman, and so on? 

Gratylus: Gertainly. 

SoGRATEs: What about the opposite? Can we assign the likeness of a man to a 
woman and that of a woman to a man? 

Cratylus: Yes, we ean. 

SoGRATEs: And are both these assignments eorreet, or only the first? 

Cratylus: Only the first. 

SoGRATEs: That is to say, the one that assigns to eaeh thing the painting or 
name that is appropriate to it or like it? 

Cratylus: That’s my view, at least. 

[d] SoGRATEs: Sinee you and I are friends, we don’t want to minee words, so 
here’s what I think. I eall the first kind of assignment eorreet, whether it’s an 
assignment of a painting or a name, but if it’s an assignment of a name, I eall it 
both eorreet and true. And I eall the other kind of assignment, the one that 
assigns and applies unlike imitations, ineorreet, and, in the ease of names, false 
as well. 

Cratylus: But it may be, Soerates, that it’s possible to assign paintings 
ineorreetly, but not names, whieh must always be eorreetly assigned. [e] 

SoGRATEs: What do you mean? What’s the difference between them? Can’t I 
step up to a man and say “This is your portrait,” while showing him what 
happens to be his own likeness, or what happens to be the likeness of a woman? 
And by “show” I mean bring before the sense of sight. 

Cratylus: eertainly. 

SoGRATEs: Well, then, ean’t I step up to the same man a seeond time and say. 



“This is your name”? Now, a name is an imitation, just as a painting or portrait 
is. So, ean’t I say to him, “This is your name,” and after that put before his sense 
of hearing what happens to be an imitation of himself, [431] saying “Man,” or 
what happens to be an imitation of a female of the human speeies, saying 
“Woman”? Don’t you think that all this is possible and sometimes oeeurs? 

Gratylus: I’m willing to go along with you, Soerates, and say that it oeeurs. 

SoGRATEs: It’s good of you to do so, Gratylus, provided you really are willing, 
sinee then we don’t have to argue any further about the matter. So if some sueh 
assignments of names take plaee, we may eall the first of [b] them speaking truly 
and the seeond speaking falsely. But if that is so, it is sometimes possible to 
assign names ineorreetly, to give them not to things they fit but to things they 
don’t fit. The same is true of verbs. But if verbs and names ean be assigned in 
this way, the same must be true of statements, sinee statements are, I believe, a 
eombination of names and verbs. What do you think, Gratylus? [e] 

Gratylus: The same as you, sinee I think you’re right. 

SoGRATEs: Purther, primary names may be eompared to paintings, and in 
paintings it’s possible to present all the appropriate eolors and shapes, or not to 
present them all. Some may be left out, or too many ineluded, or those ineluded 
may be too large. Isn’t that so? 

Gratylus: It is. 

SoGRATEs: So doesn’t someone who presents all of them, present a fine 
painting or likeness, while someone who adds some or leaves some out, though 
he still produees a painting or likeness, produees a bad one? 

Gratylus: Yes. [d] 

SoGRATEs: What about someone who imitates the being or essenee of things in 
syllables and letters? Aeeording to this aeeount, if he presents all the appropriate 
things, won’t the likeness—that is to say, the name—be a fine one? But if he 
happens to add a little or leave a little out, though he’ll still have produeed an 
image, it won’t be fine? Doesn’t it follow that some names are finely made, 
while others are made badly? 

Gratylus: Presumably. 

SoGRATEs: So presumably one person will be a good craftsman of names [e] 
and another a bad one? 

Gratylus: Yes. 

SoGRATEs: And this craftsman is named a rule-setter. 

Gratylus: Yes. 

SoGRATEs: By god, presumably some rule-setters are good and others bad 



then, espeeially if what we agreed to before is true, and they are just like other 
craftsmen. 

Gratylus: That’s right. But you see, Soerates, when we assign ‘a’, ‘b’, and 
eaeh of the other letters to names by using the craft of grammar, if we add, 
subtraet, or transpose a letter, we don’t simply write the name [432] ineorreetly, 
we don’t write it at all, for it immediately beeomes a different name, if any of 
those things happens. 

SoGRATEs: That’s not a good way for us to look at the matter, Gratylus. 

Gratylus: Why not? 

SoGRATEs: What you say may well be true of numbers, whieh have to be a 
eertain number or not be at all. For example, if you add anything to the number 
ten or subtraet anything from it, it immediately beeomes a different number, and 
the same is true of any other number you ehoose. But this isn’t the sort of 
eorreetness that belongs to things with sensory [b] qualities, sueh as images in 
general. Indeed, the opposite is true of them—an image eannot remain an image 
if it presents all the details of what it represents. See if I’m right. Would there be 
two things—Gratylus and an image of Gratylus—in the following 
eireumstanees? Suppose some god didn’t just represent your eolor and shape the 
way painters do, but made all the inner parts like yours, with the same warmth 
and softness, and put [e] motion, soul, and wisdom like yours into them—in a 
word, suppose he made a duplieate of everything you have and put it beside you. 
Would there then be two Gratyluses or Gratylus and an image of Gratylus? 

Gratylus: It seems to me, Soerates, that there would be two Gratyluses. 

SoGRATEs: So don’t you see that we must look for some other kind of 
eorreetness in images and in the names we’ve been diseussing, and not insist that 
if a detail is added to an image or omitted from it, it’s no longer [d] an image at 
all. Or haven’t you notieed how far images are from having the same features as 
the things of whieh they are images? 

Gratylus: Yes, I have. 

SoGRATEs: At any rate, Gratylus, names would have an absurd effect on the 
things they name, if they resembled them in every respeet, sinee all of them 
would then be duplieated, and no one would be able to say whieh was the thing 
and whieh was the name. 

Gratylus: That’s true. 

SoGRATEs: Take eourage then and admit that one name may be well-given [e] 
while another isn’t. Don’t insist that it have all the letters and exactly resemble 
the thing it names, but allow that an inappropriate letter may be ineluded. But if 



an inappropriate letter may be ineluded in a name, an inappropriate name may be 
ineluded in a phrase. And if an inappropriate name may be ineluded in a phrase, 
a phrase whieh is inappropriate to the things may be employed in a statement. 
Things are still named and deseribed when this happens, provided the phrases 
inelude the pattern of the things they’re about. Remember that this is just what 
Hermogenes and I elaimed earlier about the names of the elements.— [433] 

Gratylus: I remember. 

SoGRATEs: Good. So even if a name doesn’t inelude all the appropriate letters, 
it will still deseribe the thing if it ineludes its pattern—though it will deseribe the 
thing well, if it ineludes all the appropriate letters, and badly, if it ineludes few of 
them. I think we had better aeeept this, Gratylus, or else, like men lost on the 
streets of Aegina late at night, we, too, may ineur the eharge of truly seeming to 
be the sort of people who arrive at things later than they should. For if you deny 
it, you eannot agree that a [b] name is eorreet if it expresses things by means of 
letters and syllables and you’ll have to seareh for some other aeeount of the 
eorreetness of names, sinee if you both deny it and aeeept this aeeount of 
eorreetness, you’ll eontradiet yourself. 

Gratylus: You seem to me to be speaking reasonably, Soerates, and I take 
what you’ve said as established. 

SoGRATEs: Well, then, sinee we agree about that, let’s eonsider the next point. 
If a name is well given, don’t we say that it must have the appropriate letters? 

Gratylus: Yes. 

SoGRATEs: And the appropriate letters are the ones that are like the things? [e] 

Gratylus: Gertainly. 

SoGRATEs: Therefore that’s the way that well-given names are given. But if a 
name isn’t well given, it’s probable that most of its letters are appropriate or like 
the thing it names, if indeed it is a likeness of it, but that some are inappropriate 
and prevent the name from being good or well given. Is that our view or is it 
something different? 

Gratylus: I don’t suppose there’s anything to be gained by eontinuing to 
quarrel, Soerates, but I’m not satisfied that something is a name if it isn’t well 
given. 

SoGRATEs: But you are satisfied that a name is a way of expressing a thing? 

[d] 

Gratylus: I am. 

SoGRATEs: And you think it’s true that some names are eomposed out of more 
primitive ones, while others are primary? 


Gratylus: Yes, I do. 

SoGRATEs: But if the primary names are to be ways of expressing things 
dearly, is there any better way of getting them to be sueh than by making eaeh of 
them as mueh like the thing it is to express as possible? Or do you [e] prefer the 
way proposed by Hermogenes and many others, who daim that names are 
conventional signs that express things to those who already knew the things 
before they established the conventions? Do you think that the eorreetness of 
names is conventional, so that it makes no difference whether we aeeept the 
present convention or adopt the opposite one, ealling 'big’ what we now eall 
'small’, and 'small’ what we now eall 'big’? Whieh of these two ways of getting 
names to express things do you prefer? 

Gratylus: A name that expresses a thing by being like it is in every way [434] 
superior, Soerates, to one that is given by ehanee. 

SoGRATEs: That’s right. But if a name is indeed to be like a thing, mustn’t the 
letters or elements out of whieh primary names are eomposed be naturally like 
things? Let me explain by returning to our earlier analogy with painting. Gould a 
painting ever be made like any of the things that are, if it were not eomposed of 
pigments that were by nature like the [b] things that the art of painting imitates? 
Isn’t that impossible? 

Gratylus: Yes, it’s impossible. 

SoGRATEs: Then by the same token ean names ever be like anything unless the 
things they’re eomposed out of have some kind of likeness to the things they 
imitate? And aren’t they eomposed of letters or elements? 

Gratylus: Yes. 

SoGRATEs: Now, eonsider what I said to Hermogenes earlier. Tell me, [e] do 
you think I was right to say that ‘r’ is like motion, moving, and hardness or not? 

Gratylus: You were right. 

SoGRATEs: And ‘1’ is like smoothness, softness, and the other things we 
mentioned. 

Gratylus: Yes. 

SoGRATEs: Yet you know that the very thing that we eall ‘sklerotes’ 

('hardness’) is ealled ‘skleroter’ by the Eretrians? 

Gratylus: Gertainly. 

SoGRATEs: Then are both ‘r’ and ‘s’ like the same thing, and does the name 
ending in ‘r’ express the same thing to them as the one ending in ‘s’ does to us, 
or does one of them fail to express it? 

[d] Gratylus: They both express it. 



SoGRATEs: In so far as ‘r’ and ‘s’ are alike, or in so far as they are unlike? 

Gratylus: In so far as they are alike. 

SoGRATEs: Are they alike in all respeets? 

Gratylus: They are presumably alike with respeet to expressing motion, at 
any rate. 

SoGRATEs: What about the ‘ 1 ’ in these names? Doesn’t it express the opposite 
of hardness? 

Gratylus: Perhaps it is ineorreetly ineluded in them, Soerates. Maybe it’s just 
like the examples you eited to Hermogenes a while ago in whieh you added or 
subtraeted letters. You were eorreet to do so, in my view. So, too, in the present 
ease perhaps we ought to replaee ‘l’ with ‘r’. 

SoGRATEs: You have a point. But what about when someone says ‘skleron’ [e] 
('hard’), and pronounees it the way we do at present? Don’t we understand him? 
Don’t you yoursell know what I mean by it? 

Gratylus: I do, but that’s beeause of usage. 

SoGRATEs: When you say 'usage’, do you mean something other than 
convention? Do you mean something by 'usage’ besides this: when I utter this 
name and mean hardness by it, you know that this is what I mean? Isn’t that 
what you’re saying? 

Gratylus: Yes. [435] 

SoGRATEs: And if when I utter a name, you know what I mean, doesn’t that 
name beeome a way for me to express it to you? 

Gratylus: Yes. 

SoGRATEs: Even though the name I utter is unlike the thing I mean—sinee ‘1’ 
is unlike hardness (to revert to your example). But if that’s right, surely you have 
entered into a convention with yourseIf, and the eorreetness of names has 
beeome a matter of convention for you, for isn’t it the ehanee of usage and 
convention that makes both like and unlike letters express things? And even if 
usage is eompletely different from convention, still you must say that expressing 
something isn’t a matter of likeness but [b] of usage, sinee usage, it seems, 
enables both like and unlike names to express things. Sinee we agree on these 
points, Gratylus, for I take your silenee as a sign of agreement, both convention 
and usage must eontribute something to expressing what we mean when we 
speak. Gonsider numbers, Gratylus, sinee you want to have reeourse to them.— 
Where do you think you’II get names that are like eaeh one of the numbers, if 
you don’t allow this agreement and convention of yours to have some eontrol 
over the eorreetness of names? I myself prefer the view that names should be as 


[c] mueh like things as possibie, but I fear that defending this view is iike 
hauiing a ship up a stieky ramp, as Hermogenes suggested,— and that we have to 
make use of this worthiess thing, convention, in the eorreetness of names. For 
probabiy the best possibie way to speak eonsists in using names aii (or most) of 
whieh are iike the things they name (that is, are appropriate to them), whiie the 
worst is to use the opposite kind of names. But iet me next ask you this. What 
power do names have for us? What’s [d] the good of them? 

Gratylus: To give instruetion, Soerates. After aii, the simpie truth is that 
anyone who knows a thing’s name aiso knows the thing. 

SoGRATEs: Perhaps you mean this, Gratyius, that when you know what a name 
is iike, and it is iike the thing it names, then you aiso know the thing, sinee it is 
iike the name, and aii iike things faii under one and the [e] same craft. Isn’t that 
why you say that whoever knows a thing’s name also knows the thing? 

Gratylus: Yes, you’re absolutely right. 

SoGRATEs: Then let’s look at that way of giving instruetion about the things 
that are. Is there also another one, but inferior to this, or is it the only one? What 
do you think? 

Gratylus: I think that it is the best and only way, and that there are no others. 

[436] 

SoGRATEs: Is it also the best way to discover the things that are? If one 
discovers something’s name has one also discovered the thing it names? Or are 
names only a way of getting people to learn things, and must investigation and 
discovery be undertaken in some different way? 

Gratylus: They must eertainly be undertaken in exactly the same way and by 
means of the same things. 

SoGRATEs: But don’t you see, Gratylus, that anyone who investigates [b] 
things by taking names as his guides and looking into their meanings runs no 
small risk of being deceived? 

Gratylus: In what way? 

SoGRATEs: It’s elear that the first name-giver gave names to things based on 
his eoneeption of what those things were like. Isn’t that right? 

Gratylus: Yes. 

SoGRATEs: And if his eoneeption was ineorreet and he gave names based on it, 
what do you suppose will happen to us if we take him as our guide? Won’t we be 
deceived? 

Gratylus: But it wasn’t that way, Soerates. The name-giver had to know [e] 
the things he was naming. Otherwise, as I’ve been saying all along, his names 


wouldn’t be names at all. And here’s a powerful proof for you that the name- 
giver didn’t miss the truth: His names are entirely eonsistent with one another. 

Or haven’t you notieed that all the names you utter are based on the same 
assumption and have the same purpose? 

SoGRATEs: But surely that’s no defense, Gratylus. The name-giver might have 
made a mistake at the beginning and then forced the other names [d] to be 
eonsistent with it. There would be nothing strange in that. Geometrieal 
eonstruetions often have a small unnotieed error at the beginning with whieh all 
the rest is perfectly eonsistent. That’s why every man must think a lot about the 
first prineiples of any thing and investigate them thoroughly to see whether or 
not it’s eorreet to assume them. For if they have been adequately examined, the 
subsequent steps will plainly follow from them. [e] However, Td be surprised if 
names are aetually eonsistent with one another. So let’s review our earlier 
diseussion. We said that names signify the being or essenee of things to us on the 
assumption that all things are moving and flowing and being swept along.— Isn’t 
that what you think names express? 

[437] Gratylus: Absolutely. Moreover, 1 think they signify eorreetly. 

SoGRATEs: Of those we diseussed, let’s reeonsider the name ‘episteme’ 
('knowledge’) first and see how ambiguous it is. It seems to signify that it stops 
(histesi) the movement of our soul towards (epi) things, rather than that it 
aeeompanies them in their movement, so that it’s more eorreet to pronounee the 
beginning of it as we now do than to insert an ‘e’ and get ‘hepeisteme’— —or 
rather, to insert an ‘i’ instead of an ‘e’.— Next, eonsider ‘bebaion’ (Aertain’), 
whieh is an imitation of being based (basis) or resting (stasis), not of motion. 
‘Historia’ (Tnquiry’), whieh is somewhat the same, signifies the stopping 
(histesi) of the flow (rhous). ‘Piston’ (Aoniidenee’), [b] too, eertainly signifies 
stopping (histan). Next, anyone ean see that ‘mneme’ ('memory’) means a 
staying (mone) in the soul, not a motion. Or eonsider ‘hamartia’ ('error’) and 
‘sumphora’ ('mishap’), if you like. lf we take names as our guides, they seem to 
signify the same as ‘sunesis’ (Aomprehension’) and ‘episteme’ ('knowledge’) 
and other names of excellent things.— Moreover, ‘amathia’ (Tgnoranee’) and 
‘akolasia’ (‘lieentiousness’) also seem to be elosely akin to them. For ‘amathia’ 
seems to mean the joumey of someone who aeeompanies god (hama thedi idn), 
and ‘akolasia’ seems preeisely to [e] mean movement guided by things 
(akolouthia tois pragmasin). Thus names of what we eonsider to be the very 
worst things seem to be exactly like those of the very best. And if one took the 
trouble, 1 think one eould find many other names from whieh one eould eonelude 


that the name-giver intended to signity not that things were moving and being 
swept along, but the opposite, that they were at rest. 

Gratylus: But observe, Soerates, that most of them signify motion. [d] 

SoGRATEs: What if they do, Gratylus? Are we to eount names like votes and 
determine their eorreetness that way? If more names signify motion, does that 
make them the true ones? 

Gratylus: No, that’s not a reasonable view. 

SoGRATEs: It eertainly isn’t, Gratylus. So let’s drop this topie, and return to the 
one that led us here. A little while ago, you said, if you remember, [438] that the 
name-giver had to know the things he named.— Do you still believe that or not? 

Gratylus: I still do. 

SoGRATEs: Do you think that the giver of the first names also knew the things 
he named? 

Gratylus: Yes, he did know them. 

SoGRATEs: What names did he learn or discover those things from? After all, 
the first names had not yet been given. Yet it’s impossible, on our [b] view, to 
learn or discover things except by learning their names from others or 
discovering them for ourselves? 

Gratylus: You have a point there, Soerates. 

SoGRATEs: So, if things eannot be learned except from their names, how ean 
we possibly elaim that the name-givers or rule-setters had knowledge before any 
names had been given for them to know? 

Gratylus: I think the truest aeeount of the matter, Soerates, is that a [e] more 
than human power gave the first names to things, so that they are neeessarily 
eorreet. 

SoGRATEs: In your view then this name-giver eontradieted himself, even 
though he’s either a daemon or a god? Or do you think we were talking nonsense 
just now? 

Gratylus: But one of the two apparently eontradietory groups of names that 
we distinguished aren’t names at all. 

SoGRATEs: Whieh one, Gratylus? Those whieh point to rest or those whieh 
point to motion? As we said just now, this eannot be settled by majority vote. 

[d] Gratylus: No, that wouldn’t be right, Soerates. 

SoGRATEs: But sinee there’s a civil war among names, with some elaiming that 
they are like the truth and others elaiming that they are, how then are we to judge 
between them, and what are we to start from? We ean’t start from other different 
names beeause there are none. No, it’s elear we’ll have to look for something 


other than names, something that will make plain to us without using names 
whieh of these two kinds of names are the true ones—that is to say, the ones that 
express the truth about the [e] things that are. 

Gratylus: I think so, too. 

SoGRATEs: But if that’s right, Gratylus, then it seems it must be possible to 
learn about the things that are, independently of names. 

Gratylus: Evidently. 

SoGRATEs: How else would you expect to learn about them? How else than in 
the most legitimate and natural way, namely, learning them through one another, 
if they are somehow akin, and through themselves? For something different, 
something that was other than they, wouldn’t signify them, but something 
different, something other. 

Gratylus: That seems true to me. 

[439] SoGRATEs: But wait a minute! Haven’t we often agreed that if names are 
well given, they are like the things they name and so are likenesses of them? 

Gratylus: Yes. 

SoGRATEs: So if it’s really the ease that one ean learn about things through 
names and that one ean also learn about them through themselves, whieh would 
be the better and elearer way to learn about them? Is it better to learn from the 
likeness both whether it itself is a good likeness and also the truth it is a likeness 
of? Or is it better to learn from the truth both the [b] truth itself and also whether 
the likeness of it is properly made? 

Gratylus: I think it is eertainly better to learn from the truth. 

SoGRATEs: How to learn and make discoveries about the things that are is 
probably too large a topie for you or me. But we should be eontent to have 
agreed that it is far better to investigate them and learn about them through 
themselves than to do so through their names. 

Gratylus: Evidently so, Soerates. 

SoGRATEs: Still, let’s investigate one further issue so as to avoid being 
deceived by the fact that so many of these names seem to lean in the same [e] 
direetion—as we will be if, as seems to me to be the ease, the name-givers really 
did give them in the belief that everything is always moving and Aowing, and as 
it happens things aren’t really that way at all, but the name-givers themselves 
have fallen into a kind of vortex and are whirled around in it, dragging us with 
them. Gonsider, Gratylus, a question that I for my part often dream about: Are 
we or aren’t we to say that there is a beautiful itself, and a good itself, and the 
same for eaeh one of the things that are? [d] 



Gratylus: I think we are, Soerates. 

SoGRATEs: Let’s not investigate whether a partieular face or something of that 
sort is beautiful then, or whether all sueh things seem to be flowing, but let’s ask 
this instead: Are we to say that the beautiM itself is always sueh as it is? 

Gratylus: Absolutely. 

SoGRATEs: But if it is always passing away, ean we eorreetly say of it first that 
it is this, and then that it is sueh and sueh? Or, at the very instant we are 
speaking, isn’t it inevitably and immediately beeoming a different thing and 
altering and no longer being as it was? 

Gratylus: It is. 

SoGRATEs: Then if it never stays the same, how ean it be something? After [e] 
all, if it ever stays the same, it elearly isn’t ehanging—at least, not during that 
time; and if it always stays the same and is always the same thing, so that it 
never departs from its own form, how ean it ever ehange or move? 

Gratylus: There’s no way. 

SoGRATEs: Then again it ean’t even be known by anyone. For at the very 
instant the knower-to-be approaehes, what he is approaehing is beeoming a 
different thing, of a different eharaeter, so that he ean’t yet eome to know [440] 
either what sort of thing it is or what it is like—surely, no kind of knowledge is 
knowledge of what isn’t in any way. 

Gratylus: That’s right. 

SoGRATEs: Indeed, it isn’t even reasonable to say that there is sueh a thing as 
knowledge, Gratylus, if all things are passing on and none remain. For if that 
thing itself, knowledge, did not pass on from being knowledge, then knowledge 
would always remain, and there would be sueh a thing as knowledge. On the 
other hand, if the very form of knowledge passed on from being knowledge, the 
instant it passed on into a different form [b] than that of knowledge, there would 
be no knowledge. And if it were always passing on, there would always be no 
knowledge. Henee, on this aeeount, no one eould know anything and nothing 
eould be known either. But if there is always that whieh knows and that whieh is 
known, if there are sueh things as the beautiM, the good, and eaeh one of the 
things that are, it doesn’t appear to me that these things ean be at all like 
Aowings or motions, as we were saying just now they were. So whether l’m 
right about these things or whether the truth lies with Heraelitus and many [e] 
others— isn’t an easy matter to investigate. But surely no one with any 
understanding will eommit himself or the cultivation of his soul to names, or 
trust them and their givers to the point of firmly stating that he knows something 


—eondemning both himself and the things that are to be totally unsound like 
leaky sinks—or believe that things are exactly like people [440d] with runny 
noses, or that all things are afflicted with eolds and drip over everything. It’s 
eertainly possible that things are that way, Gratylus, but it is also possible that 
they are not. So you must investigate them eourageously and thoroughly and not 
aeeept anything easily—you are still young and in your prime, after all. Then 
after you’ve investigated them, if you happen to discover the truth, you ean share 
it with me. 

Gratylus: ril do that. But 1 assure you, Soerates, that 1 have already 
investigated them and have taken a lot of trouble over the matter, and [e] things 
seem to me to be very mueh more as Heraelitus says they are. 

SoGRATEs: instruet me about it another time, Gratylus, after you get baek. But 
now go off into the eountry, as you were planning to do, and Hermogenes here 
will see you on your way.— 

Gratylus: ril do that, Soerates, but 1 hope that you will also eontinue to think 
about these matters yourself. 


1. Hermes is the god of profit and ‘Hermogenes’ means ‘son of Hermes.’ A different aeeount of the name is 
given at 407e-408b. 

2. Reading ho ean thei kalein in a2. 

3. Eollowing Sehoiield, dassieal Quarterly 22 (1972), we transfer 385b2-dl to follow 387c5. 

4. Plato is making a pun on the title of Protagoras’ book. 

5. Here we insert 385b2-dl; see note to 385b above. 

6. The Greek here is ho nomos: law or eustomary usage—itself established, as Soerates immediately goes 
on to say, by a nomothetes, usuaUy a legislator or law-giver, but here someone who establishes the rules of 
usage that give signiheanee to names, a ‘rule-setter.’ 

7. Reading agnoein in el. 

8. Iliad xxi.332-80 and xx.74. 

9. Iliad xiv.291. 

10. Iliad ii.813 ff. 
n. l/iad vi.402-3. 

12- Ihod xxii.506. 

13- llieid xxii.507, referring to Heetor. 

14. The names ‘epsilon’, ‘upsilon’, ‘omieron’ (short o), and ‘omega’ (long o) were not used in Plato’s time; 
one simply pronouneed the sound. 

15- ‘Zeus’ (nominative) has two deelensions, one of whieh (a poetieal one) has ‘Zena’ in the accusative, the 
other (the ordinary one) ‘Dia’. 

16. Soerates is treating Gronus’ name as deriving not from ‘koros’ but from ‘korein’ (‘to sweep’). Gronus’ 
eharaeter is spotless and his intelligenee elear beeause both have been well swept. 

17. This is probably the Euthyphro who appears in the dialogue of that name, where he is deseribed as 
elaiming authority on Uranus, Gronus, and Zeus (Euthyphro 4e-5a, 5e-6a). 

18. Daemons are gods or ehildren of the gods (Apology 27d-e) or messengers from the gods (Symposium 
202e). 

19. Reading e delon de hoti daimonas te kai herdas kai anthrdpous? in d9-el, attributing these words to 


Soerates. 

20. Attributing daimonas in el to Hermogenes. 

21. Works and Days, 121-23, with minor variations. 

22. Hestia, the goddess of the hearth, usually received the first part of a sacrifice and was named first in 
prayers and (often) in oaths. 

23. Frg. 91 (Diels-Kranz). 

24. ‘Rhea’ sounds a lot like ‘rheuma’ ('stream’); apparently Soerates expects Hermogenes to hear ‘Gronus’ 
as eonneeted with ‘krounos’ (‘spring’). 

25. Iliad xiv.201, 302. 

26. Frg. 15 (Kern). 

27. Gronus, the father of Posidon and Zeus, was dethroned by the latter and ehained by him in Tartarus, the 
deepest part of Hades. See Iliad xiv.203-4. 

28. Presumably beeause they see it as meaning ‘who brings earnage’ (pherein phonon). 

29. They eonneet ‘Apollo’ with ‘apolludn’ (‘who destroys’). 

50. Removing the braekets in c7. 

51. ‘Apoidn’ means ‘destroying utterly’, ‘killing’, ‘slaying’. 

52. Theogony 195-97. 

53. 1.e., ‘ha theonoa’ or ‘Athena’ is derived thus: delete ‘sis’ from ‘theou noesis’, yielding a single word 
‘theounoe’; add the feminine artiele in its non-Attie style and ehange ‘e’ to ‘a’ to get ‘ha theounoa’. Sinee at 
this time there was not the distinetion we now make between ‘o’ and ‘ou’, we get ‘ha theonoa’. 

54. Iliad v.221-22. For Euthyphro, see 396d. 

55. See 398d. 

56- A dithyramb is a ehoral song to the god Dionysus, noted for its complex and pompous language. 

52- Removing the braekets in b5-6. 

58. See 395e ff. 

59. The skin of the Nemean lion worn by Heraeles. 

40. Frg. 12 (Diels-Kranz). 

41. Resulting in ‘eehonoe’. 

42. Beeause it interrupts the seguenee ‘opto’, suggesting a verb for seeing. 

45. Hesiod uses the latter form of the name at Theogony 326. Popular etymology inappropriately eonneets 
‘Sphinx’ with a verb meaning ‘to torture’. ‘Phix’, the Boeotian form of the word, eonneets it more 
appropriately with Mount Phikion in Boeotia, beeause of the speeial assoeiation of the Sphinx with Thebes. 

44. See 390b ff. 

45. Iliad vi.265. 

46. See 409d. 

47. See 412a ff. 

48. See 409d, 416a. 

49. Aproverbial expression. See Laws 751d. 

56. See 412b-c. 

51. See 401a. 

52. Works and Days, 361. 

55. Iliad ix.644^5. 

54. Iliad i.343. 

55. See 388d ff. 

56. See 393d-e. 

5Z. See 432a. 

58. At 414c. 

59. See 411c. 

6Q. As was suggested at 412a, yielding something to do with “following” things. 

61. To get ‘epihisteme’, revealing more elearly the derivation from ‘epi’ and ‘histesi’. 


62. ‘Hamartia’ is like ‘homartein’ (‘to aeeompany’), and ‘sumphora’ is like ‘sumpheresthai’ (‘to move 
together with’). 

63. At 435d. 

64. See 402a. 

65. ‘See on your way’ (propempsei): as a good son of Hermes pompaios (who eonduets souls of the dead to 
Hades) would do. Hermogenes is thus eorreetly named after all. See 384c, 408b. 
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Translated by M. J. Levett, revised by Myles Burnyeat. 


Plato has mueh to say in other dialogues about knowledge, but this is his only 
sustained inguiry into the guestion ‘What is knowledge?’As sueh, it is the 
founding doeument ofwhat has eome to be known as ‘epistemology’, as one of 
the branehes of philosophy; its influence on Greek epistemology—in Aristotle 
and the Stoies partieularly—is strongly marked. Theaetetus was a famous 
mathematieian, Plato ’s assoeiate for many years in the Aeademy; the dialogue ’s 
prologue seems to announee the work as published in his memory, shortly after 
his early death on military service in 369 b.c. We ean therefore date the 
publieation of Theaetetus fairly preeisely, to the fewyears immediately following 
Theaetetus’ death. Plato was then about sixtyyears ofage, and another famous 
longtime assoeiate, Aristotle, was just joining theAeademy as a student (367). 

Though it is not eounted as a ‘Soeratie’ dialogue—one depieting Soerates 
inguiring into moral guestions by examining and refuting the opinions ofhis 
fellow diseussants —Theaetetus depiets a Soerates who makes mueh ofhis own 
ignoranee and his subordinate position as guestioner, and the dialogue 
eoneludes inconclusively. Soerates now deseribes his role, however, as he does 
not in the ‘Soeratie’ dialogues, as that ofa ‘midwife’: he brings to expression 
ideas of clever young men like Theaetetus, extensively develops their 
presuppositions and eonseguenees so as to see elearly what the ideas amount to, 
and then establishes them as sound or defective by independent arguments ofhis 
own. The first of Theaetetus’ three successive definitions ofknowledge—that 
knowledge is ‘pereeption ’—is not finally ‘brought to birth ’ until Soerates has 
linked it to Protagoras’ famous ‘man is the measure’doetrine of relatmstie 
truth, and also to the theory that ‘all is motion and ehange ’ that Soerates finds 
most Greek thinkers of the past had aeeepted, and until he has fitted it out with 
an elaborate and ingenious theory of pereeption and how it works. He then 
examines separately the truth of these linked doetrines—introdueed into the 
diseussion by him, not Theaetetus — and, in finaUy rejecting Theaetetus’ idea as 
unsound, he advances his own positive analysis of pereeption and its role in 
knowledge. This emphasis on the systematie exploration of ideas before finally 
eommitting oneselfto them or rejecting them as unsound is found in a different 



guise in Parmenides, with its systematie exploration ofhypotheses about unity as 
a means ofworking hard toward an aeeeptable theory ofForms. Soerates 
establishes a elear link between the two dialogues when, at 183e, he drags in a 
reference baek to the conversation reported in Parmenides. 

Theaetetus has a unigue format among Plato’s dialogues. The prologue gives 
a brief eomersation between Euelides and Terpsion, Soeraties from nearby 
Megara (they are among those present for the diseussion on Soerates’ last day in 
Phaedoj. For the remainder, a slave reads out a book eomposed by Euelides 
eontaining a conversation ofSocrates, Theodorus, and Theaetetus that took 
plaee manyyears previously. Sinee aneient sourees tell us ofSocratic dialogues 
aetually published by Euelides, it is as if, except for the prologue, Plato is giving 
us under his own name one ofEuc\ides’ dialogues! The last line of the work 
establishes it as the first ofa series, with Sophist and Statesman to follow—as 
noted above, Parmenides preeedes. In Theaetetus Soerates tests Theaetetus ’ 
mettle with the geometer Theodorus’ aid and in the presenee ofhis namesake 
Soerates, another assoeiate ofPlato’s in the Aeademy; in the other two works, 
first Theaetetus, then young Soerates will be diseussion partners with an 
unnamed visitor from Elea, in Southern Italy, home to Parmenides and Zeno—a 
very different type ofpartner. Soerates and his midwifery are superseded. 

Despite its lively and intelleetually playful Soerates, reminiseent ofthe 
‘Soeratie’ dialogues, Theaetetus is a difficult work ofabstract philosophieal 
theory. The Ameriean logieian and philosopher C. S. Peiree eounted it, along 
with Parmenides, as Plato’s greatest work, and more reeently it has attraeted 
favorable attention from sueh major philosophers as Ludwig Wittgenstein and 
Gilbert Ryle. 

T.M.G. 


[142] Euglides: Are you only just in from the eountry, Terpsion? Or have you 
been here some time? 

Terpsion: rve been here a good while. In fact, I have been looking for you in 
the market-plaee and wondering that I eouldn’t find you. 

Euglides: Well, you eouldn’t, beeause I was not in the eity. 

Terpsion: Where have you been, then? 

Euglides: I went down to the harbor; and as I was going, I met Theaetetus, 
being taken to Athens from the eamp at Gorinth. 

Terpsion: Alive or dead? 



[b] Euglides: Alive; but that’s about all one eould say. Badly wounded for one 
thing; but the real trouble is this siekness that has broken out in the army. 

Terpsion: Dysentery? 

Euglides: Yes. 

Terpsion: What a man to lose! 

Euglides: Yes. A fine man, Terpsion. Only just now I was listening to some 
people singing his praises for the way he behaved in the battle. 

Terpsion: Well, there’s nothing extraordinary about that. Mueh more to [e] be 
wondered at if he hadn’t distinguished himself. But why didn’t he put up here at 
Megara? 

Euglides: He was in a hurry to get home. I kept asking him myself, and 
advising him; but he wouldn’t. So I saw him on his way. And as I was eoming 
baek, I thought of Soerates and what a remarkably good prophet he was—as 
usual—about Theaetetus. It was not long before his death, if I remember rightly, 
that he eame aeross Theaetetus, who was a boy at the time. Soerates met him and 
had a talk with him, and was very mueh struek with his natural ability; and when 
I went to Athens, he repeated to me the diseussion they had had, whieh was well 
worth listening to. And he [d] said to me then that we should inevitably hear 
more of Theaetetus, if he lived to grow up. 

Terpsion: Well, he appears to have been right enough.—But what was this 
diseussion? Gould you tell it to me? 

Euglides: Good Lord, no. Not from memory, anyway. But I made some [143] 
notes of it at the time, as soon as I got home; then afterwards I reealled it at my 
leisure and wrote it out, and whenever I went to Athens, I used to ask Soerates 
about the points I eouldn’t remember, and eorreet my version when I got home. 
The result is that I have got pretty well the whole diseussion in writing. 

Terpsion: Yes, of eourse. I have heard you say that before, and I have always 
been meaning to ask you to show it to me, though I have been so long about it. 
But is there any reason why we shouldn’t go through it now? I want a rest, in 
any ease, after my journey in from the eountry. 

Euglides: Well, I shouldn’t mind sitting down either. I saw Theaetetus as [b] 
far as Erineum. Gome along. We will get the slave to read it to us while we rest. 

Terpsion: Right. 

Euglides: This is the book, Terpsion. You see, I have written it out like this: I 
have not made Soerates relate the conversation as he related it to me, but I 
represent him as speaking direetly to the persons with whom he said he had this 
conversation. (These were, he told me, Theodorus the geometer and Theaetetus.) 



I wanted, in the written version, to avoid the [c] bother of having the bits of 
narrative in between the speeehes—I mean, when Soerates, whenever he 
mentions his own part in the diseussion, says 'And I maintained’ or 'I said,’ or, 
of the person answering, 'He agreed’ or 'He would not admit this.’ That is why I 
have made him talk direetly to them and have left out these formulae. 

Terpsion: Well, that’s quite in order, Euelides. 

Euglides: Now, boy, let us have it. 

SoGRATEs: If Gyrene were first in my affections, Theodorus, I should be [d] 
asking you how things are there, and whether any of your young people are 
taking up geometry or any other braneh of philosophy. But, as it is, I love Athens 
better than Gyrene, and so I’m more anxious to know whieh of our young men 
show signs of turning out well. That, of eourse, is what I am always trying to 
find out myself, as best I ean; and I keep asking other people too—anyone round 
whom I see the young men are inelined to gather. Now you, of eourse, are very 
mueh sought after, and with good [e] reason; your geometry alone entitles you to 
it, and that is not your only elaim. So if you have eome aeross anyone worth 
mentioning, I should be glad to hear. 

Theodorus: Well, Soerates, I think you ought to be told, and I think I ought to 
tell you, about a remarkable boy I have met here, one of your fellow 
eountrymen. And if he were beautiful, I should be extremely nervous of 
speaking of him with enthusiasm, for fear I might be suspeeted of being in love 
with him. But as a matter of fact—if you’ll excuse my saying sueh a thing—he is 
not beautiful at all, but is rather like you, snub-nosed, with eyes that stiek out; 
though these features are not quite so pronouneed in [144] him. I speak without 
any qualms; and I assure you that among all the people I have ever met—and I 
have got to know a good many in my time—I have never yet seen anyone so 
amazingly gifted. Along with a quickness beyond the eapaeity of most people, 
he has an unusually gentle temper; and, to erown it all, he is as manly a boy as 
any of his fellows. I never thought sueh a eombination eould exist; I don’t see it 
arising elsewhere. People as aeute and keen and retentive as he is are apt to be 
very [b] unbalaneed. They get swept along with a rush, like ships without 
ballast; what stands for eourage in their makeup is a kind of mad excitement; 
while, on the other hand, the steadier sort of people are apt to eome to their 
studies with minds that are sluggish, somehow—freighted with a bad memory. 
But this boy approaehes his studies in a smooth, sure, effective way, and with 
great good temper; it reminds one of the quiet flow of a stream of oil. The result 



is that it is astonishing to see how he gets through his work, at his age. 

SoGRATEs: That is good news. And he is an Athenian—whose son is he? 

[c] Theodorus: I have heard the name, but I don’t remember it. But he is the 
middle one of this group eoming toward us. He and his eompanions were 
greasing themselves outside just now; it looks as if they have finished and are 
eoming in here. But look and see if you recognize him. 

SoGRATEs: Yes, I know him. He’s the son of Euphronius of Sunium—very 
mueh the kind of person, my friend, that you tell me his son is. A distinguished 
man in many ways; he left a eonsiderable property too. But I don’t know the 
boy’s name. 

[d] Theodorus: His name, Soerates, is Theaetetus. As for the property, that, I 
think, has been made away with by trustees. All the same, he is wonderfully 
open-handed about money, Soerates. 

SoGRATEs: A thoroughbred, evidently. I wish you would ask him to eome and 
sit with us over here. 

Theodorus: A11 right. Theaetetus, eome here beside Soerates. 

SoGRATEs: Yes, eome along, Theaetetus. I want to see for myself what [e] sort 
of a face I have. Theodorus says I am like you. But look. If you and I had eaeh 
had a lyre, and Theodorus had told us that they were both similarly tuned, should 
we have taken his word for it straightaway? Or should we have tried to find out 
if he was speaking with any expert knowledge of musie? 

Theaetetus: Oh, we should have inquired into that. 

SoGRATEs: And if we had found that he was a musieian, we should have 
believed what he said; but if we found he had no sueh qualification, we should 
have put no faith in him. 

Theaetetus: Yes, that’s true. 

SoGRATEs: And now, I suppose, if we are interested in this question of our 
faces being alike, we ought to eonsider whether he is speaking with [145] any 
knowledge of drawing or not? 

Theaetetus: Yes, I should think so. 

SoGRATEs: Then is Theodorus an artist? 

Theaetetus: No, not so far as I know. 

SoGRATEs: Nor a geometer, either? 

Theaetetus: Oh, there’s no doubt about his being that, Soerates. 

SoGRATEs: And isn’t he also a master of astronomy and arithmetie and musie 
—of all that an edueated man should know? 

Theaetetus: Well, he seems to me to be. 



SoGRATEs: Then if he asserts that there is some physieal resemblanee between 
us—^whether eomplimenting us or the reverse—one ought not to pay mueh 
attention to him? 

Theaetetus: No, perhaps not. 

SoGRATEs: But supposing it were the soul of one of us that he was [b] 
praising? Suppose he said one of us was good and wise? Oughtn’t the one who 
heard that to be very anxious to examine the object of sueh praise? And oughtn’t 
the other to be very willing to show himself off? 

Theaetetus: Yes, eertainly, Soerates. 

SoGRATEs: Then, my dear Theaetetus, now is the time for you to show 
yourself and for me to examine you. For although Theodorus often gives me 
Aattering testimonials for people, both Athenians and foreigners, I assure you I 
have never before heard him praise anybody in the way he [e] has just praised 
you. 

Theaetetus: That’s all very well, Soerates; but take eare he wasn’t saying that 
for a joke. 

SoGRATEs: That is not Theodorus’ way. Now don’t you try to get out of what 
we have agreed upon with the pretenee that our friend is joking, or you may 
make it neeessary for him to give his evidence—sinee no eharge of perjury is 
ever likely to be brought against him. So have the pluek to stand by your 
agreement. 

Theaetetus: A11 right, I must, then, if that’s what you’ve deeided. 

SoGRATEs: Tell me now. You are learning some geometry from Theodorus, I 
expect? 

Theaetetus: Yes, I am. 

SoGRATEs: And some astronomy and musie and arithmetie? [d] 

Theaetetus: Well, I’m very anxious to, anyway. 

SoGRATEs: And so am I, my son—from Theodorus or from anyone who seems 
to me to know about these things. But although I get on with them pretty well in 
most ways, I have a small difficulty, whieh I think ought to be investigated, with 
your help and that of the rest of the eompany.—Now isn’t it true that to learn is 
to beeome wiser- about the thing one is learning? 

Theaetetus: Yes, of eourse. 

SoGRATEs: And what makes men wise, I take it, is wisdom? 

Theaetetus: Yes. 

[e] SoGRATEs: And is this in any way different from knowledge? 

Theaetetus: What? 


SoGRATEs: Wisdom. Isn’t it the things whieh they know that men are wise 
about? 

Theaetetus: Well, yes. 

SoGRATEs: So knowledge and wisdom will be the same thing? 

Theaetetus: Yes. 

SoGRATEs: Now this is just where my difficulty eomes in. I ean’t get a [146] 
proper grasp of what on earth knowledge really is. Gould we manage to put it 
into words? What do all of you say? Who’ll speak first? Anyone who makes a 
mistake shall sit down and be Donkey, as the ehildren say when they are playing 
ball; and anyone who eomes through without a miss shall be King and make us 
answer any question he likes.—Well, why this silenee? Theodorus, I hope my 
love of argument is not making me forget my manners—^just beeause I’m so 
anxious to start a diseussion and get us all Mendly and talkative together? 

[b] Theodorus: No, no, Soerates—that’s the last thing one eould eall 
forgetting your manners. But do make one of the young people answer you. I am 
not used to this kind of diseussion, and I’m too old to get into the way of it. But 
it would be suitable enough for them and they would profit more by it. For youth 
ean always profit, that’s true enough. So do go on; don’t let Theaetetus off but 
ask him some more questions. 

SoGRATEs: Well, Theaetetus, you hear what Theodorus says. You won’t [e] 
want to disobey him, I’m sure; and eertainly a wise man shouldn’t be disobeyed 
by his juniors in matters of this kind—it wouldn’t be at all the proper thing. Now 
give me a good frank answer. What do you think knowledge is? 

Theaetetus: Well, I ought to answer, Soerates, as you and Theodorus tell me 
to. In any ease, you and he will put me right, if I make a mistake. 

SoGRATEs: We eertainly will, if we ean. 

Theaetetus: Then I think that the things Theodorus teaehes are knowledge— 
[d] I mean geometry and the subjects you enumerated just now. Then again there 
are the crafts sueh as eobbling, whether you take them together or separately. 
They must be knowledge, surely. 

SoGRATEs: That is eertainly a frank and indeed a generous answer, my dear 
lad. I asked you for one thing and you have given me many; I wanted something 
simple, and I have got a variety. 

Theaetetus: And what does that mean, Soerates? 

SoGRATEs: Nothing, I dare say. But I’ll tell you what I think. When you talk 
about eobbling, you mean just knowledge of the making of shoes? 

Theaetetus: Yes, that’s all I mean by it. 



SoGRATEs: And when you talk about earpentering, you mean simply the [e] 
knowledge of the making of wooden furniture? 

Theaetetus: Yes, that’s all I mean, again. 

SoGRATEs: And in both eases you are putting into your definition what the 
knowledge is of? 

Theaetetus: Yes. 

SoGRATEs: But that is not what you were asked, Theaetetus. You were not 
asked to say what one may have knowledge of, or how many branehes of 
knowledge there are. It was not with any idea of eounting these up that the 
question was asked; we wanted to know what knowledge itself is.—Or am I 
talking nonsense? 

Theaetetus: No, you are perfectly right. 

SoGRATEs: Now think about this too. Supposing we were asked about [147] 
some eommonplaee, everyday thing; for example, what is elay? And supposing 
we were to answer, Alay of the potters’ and Alay of the stovemakers’ and Alay 
of the briekmakers’, wouldn’t that be absurd of us? 

Theaetetus: Well, perhaps it would. 

SoGRATEs: Absurd to begin with, I suppose, to imagine that the person who 
asked the question would understand anything from our answer when we say 
Alay’, whether we add that it is dollmakers’ elay or any [b] other craftsman’s. Or 
do you think that anyone ean understand the name of a thing when he doesn’t 
know what the thing is? 

Theaetetus: No, eertainly not. 

SoGRATEs: And so a man who does not know what knowledge is will not 
understand 'knowledge of shoes’ either? 

Theaetetus: No, he won’t. 

SoGRATEs: Then a man who is ignorant of what knowledge is will not 
understand what eobbling is, or any other craft? 

Theaetetus: That is so. 

SoGRATEs: So when the question raised is 'What is knowledge?’, to reply by 
naming one of the crafts is an absurd answer; beeause it points out [e] something 
that knowledge is of when this is not what the question was about. 

Theaetetus: So it seems. 

SoGRATEs: Again, it goes no end of a long way round, in a ease where, I take 
it, a short and eommonplaee answer is possible. In the question about elay, for 
example, it would presumably be possible to make the simple, eommonplaee 
statement that it is earth mixed with liquid, and let the question of whose elay it 



is take eare of itself. 

Theaetetus: That seems easier, Soerates, now you put it like that. But I 
believe you’re asking just the sort of question that oeeurred to your namesake [d] 
Soerates here and myself, when we were having a diseussion a little while ago. 

SoGRATEs: And what was that, Theaetetus? 

Theaetetus: Theodorus here was demonstrating to us with the aid of 
diagrams a point about powers.- He was showing us that the power of three 
square feet and the power of five square feet are not eommensurable in length 
with the power of one square foot; and he went on in this way, taking eaeh ease 
in turn till he eame to the power of seventeen square feet; there for some reason 
he stopped. So the idea oeeurred to us that, sinee the powers were turning out to 
be unlimited in number, we might try to eolleet the powers in [e] question under 
one term, whieh would apply to them all. 

SoGRATEs: And did you find the kind of thing you wanted? 

Theaetetus: 1 think we did. But Td like you to see if it’s all right. 

SoGRATEs: Go on, then. 

Theaetetus: We divided all numbers into two elasses. Any number whieh ean 
be produeed by the multiplieation of two equal numbers, we eompared to a 
square in shape, and we ealled this a square or equilateral number. 

SoGRATEs: Good, so far. 

[148] Theaetetus: Then we took the intermediate numbers, sueh as three and 
five and any number whieh ean’t be produeed by multiplieation of two equals 
but only by multiplying together a greater and a less; a number sueh that it is 
always eontained by a greater and a less side. A number of this kind we 
eompared to an oblong figure, and ealled it an oblong number. 

SoGRATEs: That’s excellent. But how did you go on? 

Theaetetus: We defined under the term Tength’ any line whieh produees in 
square an equilateral plane number; while any line whieh produees in square an 
oblong number we defined under the term 'power’, for the [b] reason that 
although it is ineommensurable with the former in length, it is eommensurable in 
the plane figures whieh they respectively have the power to produee. And there 
is another distinetion of the same sort with regard to solids. 

SoGRATEs: Excellent, my boys. 1 don’t think Theodorus is likely to be had up 
for false witness. 

Theaetetus: And yet, Soerates, 1 shouldn’t be able to answer your question 
about knowledge in the same way that 1 answered the one about lengths and 
powers—though you seem to me to be looking for something of the same sort. 


So Theodoms turns out a false witness after all. 

SoGRATEs: Well, but suppose now it was your running he had praised; [c] 
suppose he had said that he had never met anyone among the young people who 
was sueh a runner as you. And then suppose you were beaten by the ehampion 
mnner in his prime—would you think Theodorus’ praise had lost any of its 
truth? 

Theaetetus: No, 1 shouldn’t. 

SoGRATEs: But do you think the discovery of what knowledge is is really what 
1 was saying just now—a small thing? Don’t you think that’s a problem for the 
people at the top? 

Theaetetus: Yes, rather, 1 do; and the very topmost of them. 

SoGRATEs: Then do have confidence in yourself and try to believe that 
Theodorus knew what he was talking about. You must put your whole [d] heart 
into what we are doing—in partieular into this matter of getting a statement of 
what knowledge really is. 

Theaetetus: lf putting one’s heart into it is all that is required, Soerates, the 
answer will eome to light. 

SoGRATEs: Go on, then. You gave us a good lead just now. Try to imitate your 
answer about the powers. There you brought together the many powers within a 
single form; now 1 want you in the same way to give one single aeeount of the 
many branehes of knowledge. 

Theaetetus: But 1 assure you, Soerates, 1 have often tried to think this [e] out, 
when 1 have heard reports of the questions you ask. But 1 ean never persuade 
myself that anything 1 say will really do; and 1 never hear anyone else state the 
matter in the way that you require. And yet, again, you know, 1 ean’t even stop 
worrying about it. 

SoGRATEs: Yes; those are the pains of labor, dear Theaetetus. It is beeause you 
are not barren but pregnant. 

Theaetetus: 1 don’t know about that, Soerates. Tm only telling you what’s 
happened to me. 

SoGRATEs: Then do you mean to say you’ve never heard about my being [149] 
the son of a good hefty midwife, Phaenarete?- 

Theaetetus: Oh, yes, Tve heard that before. 

SoGRATEs: And haven’t you ever been told that 1 praetiee the same art myself? 

Theaetetus: No, 1 eertainly haven’t. 

SoGRATEs: But 1 do, believe me. Only don’t give me away to the rest of the 
world, will you? You see, my friend, it is a seeret that 1 have this art. That is not 


one of the things you hear people saying about me, beeause they don’t know; but 
they do say that I am a very odd sort of person, always eausing people to get into 
difficulties. You must have heard that, surely? 

[b] Theaetetus: Yes, I have. 

SoGRATEs: And shall I tell you what is the explanation of that? 

Theaetetus: Yes, please do. 

SoGRATEs: Well, if you will just think of the general facts about the business of 
midwifery, you will see more easily what I mean. You know, I suppose, that 
women never praetiee as midwives while they are still conceiving and bearing 
ehildren themselves. It is only those who are past ehild-bearing who take this up. 

Theaetetus: Oh, yes. 

SoGRATEs: They say it was Artemis who was responsible for this eustom; [e] it 
was beeause she, who undertook the patronage of ehildbirth, was herself 
ehildless. She didn’t, it’s true, entrust the duties of midwifery to barren women, 
beeause human nature is too weak to acquire skill where it has no experience. 

But she assigned the task to those who have beeome ineapable of ehild-bearing 
through age—honoring their likeness to herself. 

Theaetetus: Yes, naturally. 

SoGRATEs: And this too is very natural, isn’t it?—or perhaps neeessary? I 
mean that it is the midwives who ean tell better than anyone else whether women 
are pregnant or not. 

Theaetetus: Yes, of eourse. 

[d] SoGRATEs: And then it is the midwives who have the power to bring on the 
pains, and also, if they think fit, to relieve them; they do it by the use of simple 
drugs, and by singing ineantations. In difficult eases, too, they ean bring about 
the birth; or, if they eonsider it advisable, they ean promote a misearriage. 

Theaetetus: Yes, that is so. 

SoGRATEs: There’s another thing too. Have you notieed this about them, that 
they are the cleverest of mateh-makers, beeause they are marvellously knowing 
about the kind of eouples whose marriage will produee the best ehildren? 

Theaetetus: No, that is not at all familiar to me. 

SoGRATEs: But they are far prouder of this, believe me, than of eutting [e] the 
umbilieal eord. Think now. There’s an art whieh is eoneerned with the 
cultivation and harvesting of the erops. Now is it the same art whieh preseribes 
the best soil for planting or sowing a given erop? Or is it a different one? 

Theaetetus: No, it is all the same art. 

SoGRATEs: Then applying this to women, will there be one art of the sowing 



and another of the harvesting? 

Theaetetus: That doesn’t seem likely, eertainly. 

SoGRATEs: No, it doesn’t. But there is also an unlawM and unscientific [150] 
praetiee of bringing men and women together, whieh we eall proeuring; and 
beeause of that the midwives—a most august body of women—are very 
reluetant to undertake even lawful matehmaking. They are afraid that if they 
praetiee this, they may be suspeeted of the other. And yet, I suppose, reliable 
matehmaking is a matter for no one but the true midwife. 

Theaetetus: Apparently. 

SoGRATEs: So the work of the midwives is a highly important one; but it is not 
so important as my own performance. And for this reason, that there is not in 
midwifery the further eomplieation, that the patients are [b] sometimes delivered 
of phantoms and sometimes of realities, and that the two are hard to distinguish. 
If there were, then the midwife’s greatest and noblest function would be to 
distinguish the true from the false offspring—don’t you agree? 

Theaetetus: Yes, I do. 

SoGRATEs: Now my art of midwifery is just like theirs in most respeets. The 
difference is that I attend men and not women, and that I wateh over the labor of 
their souls, not of their bodies. And the most important thing [e] about my art is 
the ability to apply all possible tests to the offspring, to determine whether the 
young mind is being delivered of a phantom, that is, an error, or a fertile truth. 
For one thing whieh I have in eommon with the ordinary midwives is that I 
myself am barren of wisdom. The eommon reproaeh against me is that I am 
always asking questions of other people but never express my own views about 
anything, beeause there is no wisdom in me; and that is true enough. And the 
reason of it is this, that God eompels me to attend the travail of others, but has 
forbidden me to proereate. So that I am not in any sense a wise man; I eannot 
elaim as the [d] ehild of my own soul any discovery worth the name of wisdom. 
But with those who assoeiate with me it is different. At first some of them may 
give the impression of being ignorant and stupid; but as time goes on and our 
assoeiation eontinues, all whom God permits are seen to make progress—a 
progress whieh is amazing both to other people and to themselves. And yet it is 
elear that this is not due to anything they have learned from me; it is that they 
discover within themselves a multitude of beautiful things, whieh they bring 
forth into the light. But it is I, with God’s help, who deliver them of this 
offspring. And a proof of this may be seen in the [e] many eases where people 
who did not realize this fact took all the eredit to themselves and thought that I 



was no good. They have then proeeeded to leave me sooner than they should, 
either of their own aeeord or through the influence of others. And after they have 
gone away from me they have resorted to harmful eompany, with the result that 
what remained within them has misearried; while they have negleeted the 
ehildren 1 helped them to bring forth, and lost them, beeause they set more value 
upon lies and phantoms than upon the truth; finally they have been set down for 
ignorant fools, both by themselves and by everybody else. One of these people 
was [151] Aristides the son of Lysimaehus;- and there have been very many 
others. Sometimes they eome baek, wanting my eompany again, and ready to 
move heaven and earth to get it. When that happens, in some eases the divine 
sign that visits me forbids me to assoeiate with them; in others, it permits me, 
and then they begin again to make progress. 

There is another point also in whieh those who assoeiate with me are like 
women in ehild-birth. They suffer the pains of labor, and are filled day and night 
with distress; indeed they suffer far more than women. And this pain my art is 
able to bring on, and also to allay. 

[b] Well, that’s what happens to them; but at times, Theaetetus, 1 eome aeross 
people who do not seem to me somehow to be pregnant. Then 1 realize that they 
have no need of me, and with the best will in the world 1 undertake the business 
of mateh-making; and 1 think 1 am good enough—God willing—at guessing 
with whom they might profitably keep eompany. Many of them 1 have given 
away to Prodieus;- and a great number also to other wise and inspired persons. 

Well, my dear lad, this has been a long yarn; but the reason was that 1 have a 
suspieion that you (as you think yourself) are pregnant and in [e] labor. So 1 want 
you to eome to me as to one who is both the son of a midwife and himself skilled 
in the art; and try to answer the questions 1 shall ask you as well as you ean. And 
when 1 examine what you say, 1 may perhaps think it is a phantom and not truth, 
and proeeed to take it quietly from you and abandon it. Now if this happens, you 
mustn’t get savage with me, like a mother over her first-born ehild. Do you 
know, people have often before now got into sueh a state with me as to be 
literally ready to bite when 1 take away some nonsense or other from them. They 
never believe that 1 am doing this in all goodwill; they are so far from [d] 
realizing that no God ean wish evil to man, and that even 1 don’t do this kind of 
thing out of maliee, but beeause it is not permitted to me to aeeept a lie and put 
away truth. 

So begin again, Theaetetus, and try to say what knowledge is. And don’t on 
any aeeount tell me that you ean’t. For if God is willing, and you play the man. 


you ean. 

Theaetetus: Well, Soerates, after sueh eneouragement tromyou, it would [e] 
hardly be deeent for anyone not to try his hardest to say what he has in him. Very 
well then. It seems to me that a man who knows something perceives what he 
knows, and the way it appears at present, at any rate, is that knowledge is simply 
pereeption. 

SoGRATEs: There’s a good frank answer, my son. That’s the way to speak one’s 
mind. But eome now, let us look at this thing together, and see whether what we 
have here is really fertile or a mere wind-egg. You hold that knowledge is 
pereeption? 

Theaetetus: Yes. 

SoGRATEs: But look here, this is no ordinary aeeount of knowledge you’ve 
eome out with: it’s what Protagoras used to maintain. He said the very [152] 
same thing, only he put it in rather a different way. For he says, you know, that 
'Man is the measure of all things: of the things whieh are, that they are, and of 
the things whieh are not, that they are not.’ You have read this, of eourse? 

Theaetetus: Yes, often. 

SoGRATEs: Then you know that he puts it something like this, that as eaeh 
thing appears to me, so it is for me, and as it appears to you, so it is for you— 
you and I eaeh being a man? 

Theaetetus: Yes, that is what he says. 

SoGRATEs: Well, it is not likely that a wise man would talk nonsense. So [b] let 
us follow him up. Now doesn’t it sometimes happen that when the same wind is 
blowing, one of us feels eold and the other not? Or that one of us feels rather 
eold and the other veiy eold? 

Theaetetus: That eertainly does happen. 

SoGRATEs: Well then, in that ease are we going to say that the wind itself, by 
itself, is eold or not eold? Or shall we listen to Protagoras, and say it is eold for 
the one who feels eold, and for the other, not eold? 

Theaetetus: It looks as if we must say that. 

SoGRATEs: And this is how it appears to eaeh of us? 

Theaetetus: Yes. 

SoGRATEs: But this expression Tt appears’ means 'he perceives it’? 

Theaetetus: Yes, it does. 

SoGRATEs: The appearing of things, then, is the same as pereeption, in [e] the 
ease of hot and things like that. So it results, apparently, that things are for the 
individual sueh as he perceives them. 



Theaetetus: Yes, that seems all right. 

SoGRATEs: Pereeption, then, is always of what is, and unerring—as befits 
knowledge. 

Theaetetus: So it appears. 

SoGRATEs: But, I say, look here. Was Protagoras one of those omniseient 
people? Did he perhaps put this out as a riddle for the eommon erowd of us, 
while he revealed the Truth- as a seeret doetrine to his own pupils? 

Theaetetus: What do you mean by that, Soerates? [d] 

SoGRATEs: ITl tell you; and this, now, is eertainly no ordinary theory—I mean 
the theory that there is nothing whieh in itself is just one thing: nothing whieh 
you eould rightly eall anything or any kind of thing. If you eall a thing large, it 
will reveal itself as small, and if you eall it heavy, it is liable to appear as light, 
and so on with everything, beeause nothing is one or anything or any kind of 
thing. What is really true, is this: the things of whieh we naturally say that they 
'are’, are in proeess of eoming to be, [e] as the result of movement and ehange 
and blending with one another. We are wrong when we say they 'are’, sinee 
nothing ever is, but everything is eoming to be. 

And as regards this point of view, let us take it as a fact that all the wise men 
of the past, with the exception of Parmenides, stand together. Let us take it that 
we find on this side Protagoras and Heraelitus and Empedoeles; and also the 
masters of the two kinds of poetry, Epieharmus in eomedy and Homer in 
tragedy.- Eor when Homer talked about 'Oeean, begetter of gods, and Tethys 
their mother’, he made all things the offspring of flux and motion.-—Or don’t 
you think he meant that? 

Theaetetus: Oh, I think he did. 

[153] SoGRATEs: And if anyone proeeeded to dispute the field with an army 
like that—an army led by Homer—he eould hardly help making a fool of 
himself, eould he? 

Theaetetus: It would not be an easy matter, Soerates. 

SoGRATEs: It would not, Theaetetus. You see, there is good enough evidence 
for this theory that being (what passes for sueh) and beeoming are a produet of 
motion, while not-being and passing-away result from a state of rest. There is 
evidence for it in the fact that heat or fire, whieh presumably generates and 
eontrols everything else, is itself generated out of movement and Metion—these 
being motions.—Or am I wrong in saying these are the original sourees of fire? 

[b] Theaetetus: Oh no, they eertainly are. 

SoGRATEs: Moreover, the growth of living ereatures depends upon these same 


sourees? 

Theaetetus: Yes, eertainly. 

SoGRATEs: And isn’t it also true that bodily eondition deteriorates with rest 
and idleness? While by exertion and motion it ean be preserved for a long time? 

Theaetetus: Yes. 

SoGRATEs: And what about the eondition of the soul? Isn’t it by learning and 
study, whieh are motions, that the soul gains knowledge and is preserved- [e] 
and beeomes a better thing? Whereas in a state of rest, that is, when it will not 
study or learn, it not only fails to acquire knowledge but forgets what it has 
already learned? 

Theaetetus: That eertainly is so. 

SoGRATEs: And so we may say that the one thing, that is, motion, is beneficial 
to both body and soul, while the other has the opposite effect? 

Theaetetus: Yes, that’s what it looks like. 

SoGRATEs: Yes, and I might go on to point out to you the effect of sueh 
eonditions as still weather on land and ealms on the sea. I might show you how 
these eonditions rot and destroy things, while the opposite eonditions make for 
preservation. And finally, to put the erown on my argument, I might bring in 
Homer’s golden eord,— and maintain that he means by this simply the sun; and 
is here explaining that so long as the revolution [d] eontinues and the sun is in 
motion, all things are and are preserved, both in heaven and in earth, but that if 
all this should be ‘bound fast’, as it were, and eome to a standstill, all things 
would be destroyed and, as the saying goes, the world would be turned upside 
down. Do you agree with this? 

Theaetetus: Yes, Soerates, I think that is the meaning of the passage. 

SoGRATEs: Then, my friend, you must understand our theory in this way. In the 
sphere of vision, to begin with, what you would naturally eall a white eolor is 
not itself a distinet entity, either outside your eyes or in [e] your eyes. You must 
not assign it any partieular plaee; for then, of eourse it would be standing at its 
post; it wouldn’t be in proeess of beeoming. 

Theaetetus: But what do you mean? 

SoGRATEs: Let us follow what we stated a moment ago, and posit that there is 
nothing whieh is, in itself, one thing. Aeeording to this theory, blaek or white or 
any other eolor will turn out to have eome into being through the impaet of the 
eye upon the appropriate motion; and what we naturally eall a partieular eolor is 
neither that whieh impinges nor that [154] whieh is impinged upon, but 
something whieh has eome into being between the two, and whieh is private to 


the indiyidual pereipient.—Or would you be prepared to insist that every eolor 
appears to a dog, or to any other animal, the same as it appears to you? 

Theaetetus: No, I most eertainly shouldn’t. 

SoGRATEs: Well, and do you even feel sure that anything appears to another 
human being like it appears to you? Wouldn’t you be mueh more disposed to 
hold that it doesn’t appear the same even to yourself beeause you never remain 
like yourself? 

Theaetetus: Yes, that seems to me nearer the truth than the other. 

SoGRATEs: Well now, supposing sueh things as size or warmth or whiteness [b] 
really belonged to the object we measure ourselves against or toueh, it would 
never be found that this object had beeome different simply by eoming into 
eontaet with another thing and without any ehange in itself. On the other hand, if 
you suppose them to belong to what is measuring or touehing, this again eould 
never beeome different simply beeause something else had eome into its 
neighborhood, or beeause something had happened to the first thing—nothing 
having happened to itself. As it is, you see, we may easily find ourselves forced 
into saying the most astonishing and ridieulous things, as Protagoras would point 
out or anyone who undertook to expound the same views. 

Theaetetus: What do you mean? What sort of ridieulous things? 

[e] SoGRATEs: Let me give you a simple example of what 1 mean, and you will 
see the rest for yourself. Here are six diee. Put four beside them, and they are 
more, we say, than the four, that is, half as many again; but put twelve beside 
them, and we say they are less, that is, half the number. And there is no getting 
out of that—or do you think there is? 

Theaetetus: No, 1 don’t. 

SoGRATEs: Well now, supposing Protagoras or anyone else were to ask you 
this question: Ts it possible, Theaetetus, for any thing to beeome bigger [d] or 
more in number in any other way than by being inereased?’ What is your answer 
to that? 

Theaetetus: Well, Soerates, if 1 answer what seems true in relation to the 
present question, 1 shall say 'No, it is not possible’; but if 1 eonsider it in relation 
to the question that went before, then in order to avoid eontradieting myself, 1 
say 'Yes, it is.’ 

SoGRATEs: That’s a good answer, my friend, by Jove it is; you are inspired. 

But, 1 think, if you answer 'Yes’, it will be like that episode in Euripides—the 
tongue will be safe from refutation but the mind will not.— 

Theaetetus: That’s true. 


SoGRATEs: Now if you and I were professional savants, who had already 
analyzed all the eontents of our minds, we should now spend our superAuous [e] 
time trying eaeh other out; we should start a regular Sophists’ set-to, with a great 
elashing of argument on argument. But, as it is, we are only plain men; and so 
our first aim will be to look at our thoughts themselves in relation to themselves, 
and see what they are—whether, in our opinion, they agree with one another or 
are entirely at variance. 

Theaetetus: That would eertainly be my aim, anyway. 

SoGRATEs: And mine. That being so, as we are not in any way pressed [155] 
for time, don’t you think the thing to do is to reeonsider this matter quietly and 
patiently, in all seriousness 'analyzing’ ourselves, and asking what are these 
apparitions within us?—And when we eome to review them, I suppose we may 
begin with the statement that nothing ean possibly have beeome either greater or 
less, in bulk or in number, so long as it is equal to itself. Isn’t that so? 

Theaetetus: Yes. 

SoGRATEs: Seeondly, we should say that a thing to whieh nothing is added and 
from whieh nothing is taken away neither inereases nor diminishes but remains 
equal. 

Theaetetus: Yes, eertainly. 

SoGRATEs: Thirdly, that it is impossible that a thing should ever be [b] what it 
was not before without having beeome and without any proeess of beeoming? 

Theaetetus: Yes, I think so. 

SoGRATEs: Now it seems to me that these three statements that we have 
admitted are fighting one another in our souls when we speak of the example of 
the diee; or when we say that, within the spaee of a year, I (a full-grown man) 
without having been either inereased or diminished, am now bigger than you 
(who are only a boy) and, later on, smaller—though I have lost nothing and it is 
only that you have grown. For this means [e] that I am, at a later stage, what I 
was not before, and that, too, without having beeome—for without beeoming it 
is not possible to have beeome, and without suffering any loss in size I eould 
never beeome less. And there are innumerable other examples of the same thing 
if onee we admit these. You follow me, I take it, Theaetetus—I think you must 
be familiar with this kind of puzzle. 

Theaetetus: Oh yes, indeed, Soerates, I often wonder like mad what these 
things ean mean; sometimes when I’m looking at them I begin to feel quite 
giddy. 

SoGRATEs: I dare say you do, my dear boy. It seems that Theodorus was [d] 



not far from the truth when he guessed what kind of person you are. For this is 
an experience whieh is eharaeteristie of a philosopher, this wondering: this is 
where philosophy begins and nowhere else. And the man who made Iris the 
ehild of Thaumas was perhaps no bad genealogist.——But aren’t you beginning 
to see now what is the explanation of these puzzles, aeeording to the theory 
whieh we are attributing to Protagoras? 

Theaetetus: I don’t think I am, yet. 

SoGRATEs: Then I dare say you will be grateM to me if I help you to [e] 
discover the veiled truth in the thought of a great man—or perhaps I should say, 
of great men? 

Theaetetus: Of eourse I shall be, Soerates, very grateM. 

SoGRATEs: Then you have a look round, and see that none of the uninitiated 
are listening to us—I mean the people who think that nothing exists but what 
they ean grasp with both hands; people who refuse to admit that aetions and 
proeesses and the invisible world in general have any plaee in reality. 

Theaetetus: They must be tough, hard fellows, Soerates. [156] 

SoGRATEs: They are, my son—^very erude people. But these others, whose 
mysteries I am going to tell you, are a mueh more subtle type. These mysteries 
begin from the prineiple on whieh all that we have just been saying also 
depends, namely, that everything is really motion, and there is nothing but 
motion. Motion has two forms, eaeh an infinite multitude, but distinguished by 
their powers, the one being active and the other passive. And through the 
intereourse and mutual Metion of these two [b] there eomes to be an offspring 
infinite in multitude but always twin births, on the one hand what is perceived, 
on the other, the pereeption of it, the pereeption in every ease being generated 
together with what is perceived and emerging along with it. For the pereeptions 
we have sueh names as sight, hearing, smelling, feeling eold and feeling hot; 
also what are ealled pleasures and pains, desires and fears; and there are others 
besides, a great number whieh have names, an infinite number whieh have not. 
And on the other side there is the raee of things perceived, for eaeh of these [e] 
pereeptions perceived things born of the same parentage, for all kinds of visions 
all kinds of eolors, for all kinds of hearings all kinds of sounds; and so on, for 
the other pereeptions the other things perceived, that eome to be in kinship with 
them. 

Now what does this tale really mean, from our point of view, Theaetetus? 
How does it bear on what we were saying before? Do you see? 

Theaetetus: Not really, Soerates. 


SoGRATEs: Look here, then, let us see if we ean somehow round it off. What it 
is trying to express, presumably, is this. All these things are in motion, just as we 
say; and their motion is distinguished by its swiftness or slowness. What is slow 
has its motion in one and the same plaee, and [d] in relation to the things in the 
immediate neighborhood; in this way it generates and the offspring are swifter, 
as they move through spaee, and their motion takes the form of spatial 
movement. 

Thus the eye and some other thing—one of the things eommensurate with the 
eye—whieh has eome into its neighborhood, generate both whiteness and the 
pereeption whieh is by nature united with it (things whieh would never have 
eome to be if it had been anything else that eye or object [e] approaehed). In this 
event, motions arise in the intervening spaee, sight from the side of the eye and 
whiteness from the side of that whieh eooperates in the produetion of the eolor. 
The eye is filled with sight; at that moment it sees, and beeomes not indeed 
sight, but a seeing eye; while its partner in the proeess of produeing eolor is 
filled with whiteness, and beeomes not whiteness but white, a white stiek or 
stone or whatever it is that happens to be eolored this sort of eolor. 

[157] We must understand this aeeount as applying in the same way to hard 
and hot and everything else: nothing, as we were saying before, is in itself any of 
these. All of them, of all kinds whatsoever, are what things beeome through 
assoeiation with one another, as the result of motion. For even in the ease of the 
active and passive motions it is impossible, as they say, for thought, taking them 
singly, to pin them down to being anything. There is no passive till it meets the 
active, no active except in conjunction with the passive; and what, in conjunction 
with one thing, is active, reveals itself as passive when it falls in with something 
else. 

And so, wherever you turn, there is nothing, as we said at the outset, [b] whieh 
in itself is just one thing; all things beeome relatively to something. The verb To 
be’ must be totally abolished—though indeed we have been led by habit and 
ignoranee into using it ourselves more than onee, even in what we have just been 
saying. That is wrong, these wise men tell us, nor should we allow the use of 
sueh words as 'something’, 'of something’, or 'mine’, hhis’ or That’, or any 
other name that makes things stand still. We ought, rather, to speak aeeording to 
nature and refer to things as 'beeoming’, 'being produeed’, 'passing away’, 
Ahanging’; for if you speak in sueh a way as to make things stand still, you will 
easily be refuted. And this applies in speaking both of the individual ease and of 
many aggregated together—sueh an aggregate, I mean, as people eall 'man’ or 



[c] 'stone’, or to whieh they give the names of the different animals and sorts of 
thing. 

—Well, Theaetetus, does this look to you a tempting meal and eould you take 
a bite of the delieious stuff? 

Theaetetus: I really don’t know, Soerates. I ean’t even quite see what you’re 
getting at—whether the things you are saying are what you think yourself, or 
whether you are just trying me out. 

SoGRATEs: You are forgetting, my friend. I don’t know anything about this 
kind of thing myself, and 1 don’t elaim any of it as my own. 1 am barren of 
theories; my business is to attend you in your labor. So 1 ehant ineantations over 
you and offer you little tidbits from eaeh of the wise till [d] 1 sueeeed in assisting 
you to bring your own belief forth into the light. When it has been born, 1 shall 
eonsider whether it is fertile or a wind-egg. But you must have eourage and 
patienee; answer like a man whatever appears to you about the things 1 ask you. 

Theaetetus: A11 right, go on with the questions. 

SoGRATEs: Tell me again, then, whether you like the suggestion that good and 
beautiful and all the things we were just speaking of eannot be said to ‘be’ 
anything, but are always Aoming to be’.— 

Theaetetus: Well, as far as l’m eoneerned, while l’m listening to your 
exposition of it, it seems to me an extraordinarily reasonable view; and 1 feel that 
the way you have set out the matter has got to be aeeepted. 

SoGRATEs: In that ease, we had better not pass over any point where our [e] 
theory is still ineomplete. What we have not yet diseussed is the question of 
dreams, and of insanity and other diseases; also what is ealled mishearing or 
misseeing or other eases of misperceiving. You realize, 1 suppose, that it would 
be generally agreed that all these eases appear to provide a refutation of the 
theory we have just expounded. For in these eonditions, [158] we surely have 
false pereeptions. Here it is far from being true that all things whieh appear to 
the individual also are. On the eontrary, no one of the things whieh appear to him 
really is. 

Theaetetus: That is perfectly true, Soerates. 

SoGRATEs: Well then, my lad, what argument is left for the person who 
maintains that knowledge is pereeption and that what appears to any individual 
also is, for him to whom it appears to be? 

Theaetetus: Well, Soerates, 1 hardly like to tell you that 1 don’t know [b] 
what to say, seeing rve just got into trouble with you for that. But 1 really 
shouldn’t know how to dispute the suggestion that a madman believes what is 


false when he thinks he is a god; or a dreamer when he imagines he has wings 
and is flying in his sleep. 

SoGRATEs: But there’s a point here whieh is a matter of dispute, espeeially as 
regards dreams and real life—don’t you see? 

Theaetetus: What do you mean? 

SoGRATEs: There’s a question you must often have heard people ask—the 
question what evidence we eould offer if we were asked whether in [e] the 
present instanee, at this moment, we are asleep and dreaming all our thoughts, or 
awake and talking to eaeh other in real life. 

Theaetetus: Yes, Soerates, it eertainly is difficult to find the proof we want 
here. The two states seem to eorrespond in all their eharaeteristies. There is 
nothing to prevent us from thinking when we are asleep that we are having the 
very same diseussion that we have just had. And when we dream that we are 
telling the story of a dream, there is an extraordinary likeness between the two 
experiences. 

SoGRATEs: You see, then, it is not difficult to find matter for dispute, [d] when 
it is disputed even whether this is real life or a dream. Indeed we may say that, as 
our periods of sleeping and waking are of equal length, and as in eaeh period the 
soul eontends that the beliefs of the moment are preeminently true, the result is 
that for half our lives we assert the reality of the one set of objects, and for half 
that of the other set. And we make our assertions with equal conviction in both 
eases. 

Theaetetus: That eertainly is so. 

SoGRATEs: And doesn’t the same argument apply in the eases of disease and 
madness, except that the periods of time are not equal? 

Theaetetus: Yes, that is so. 

SoGRATEs: Well now, are we going to fix the limits of truth by the eloek? 

[e] Theaetetus: That would be a very funny thing to do. 

SoGRATEs: But ean you produee some other elear indieation to show whieh of 
these beliefs are true? 

Theaetetus: I don’t think I ean. 

SoGRATEs: Then you listen to me and I’ll tell you the kind of thing that might 
be said by those people who propose it as a rule that whatever a man thinks at 
any time is the truth for him. I ean imagine them putting their position by asking 
you this question: 'Now, Theaetetus, suppose you have something whieh is an 
entirely different thing from something else. Can it have in any respeet the same 
powers as the other thing?’ And observe, we are not to understand the question 



to refer to something whieh is the same in some respeets while it is different in 
others, but to that whieh is wholly different. 

Theaetetus: In that ease, then, it is impossible that it should have anything 
[159] the same, either as regards its powers or in any other respeet, if it is a 
eompletely different thing. 

SoGRATEs: And aren’t we obliged to admit that sueh a thing is also unlike the 
other? 

Theaetetus: Yes, I think so. 

SoGRATEs: Now supposing a thing is eoming to be like or unlike to something, 
whether to itself or to something else; are we to say that when it is growing like 
it is eoming to be the same, and when it is growing unlike it is eoming to be a 
different thing? 

Theaetetus: Yes, that must be so. 

SoGRATEs: Now weren’t we saying, at an earlier stage, that there is a number 
—indeed an infinite number—of both active and passive factors? 

Theaetetus: Yes. 

SoGRATEs: Also this, that when a thing mixes now with one thing and now 
with another, it will not generate the same things eaeh time but different things? 

Theaetetus: Yes, eertainly. [b] 

SoGRATEs: Well, now let us apply this same statement to you and me and 
things in general. Take, for example, Soerates ill and Soerates well. Shall we say 
Soerates in health is like or unlike Soerates in siekness? 

Theaetetus: You mean the ill Soerates as a whole eompared with the well 
Soerates as a whole? 

SoGRATEs: You get my point excellently; that is just what I mean. 

Theaetetus: Unlike, then, I suppose. 

SoGRATEs: And different also, in so far as he is unlike? 

Theaetetus: Yes, that follows. 

SoGRATEs: Similarly, you would say, when he is asleep or in any of the [e] 
eonditions we enumerated just now? 

Theaetetus: Yes, I should. 

SoGRATEs: Then it must surely be true that, when any one of the naturally 
active factors finds Soerates well, it will be dealing with one me, and when it 
finds Soerates ill, with a different me? 

Theaetetus: Yes, surely. 

SoGRATEs: Then in these two events the eombination of myself as passive and 
it as the active factor will generate different things? 



Theaetetus: Of eourse. 

SoGRATEs: Now if I drink wine when I am well, it appears to me pleasant and 
sweet? 

Theaetetus: Yes. [d] 

SoGRATEs: Going by what we earlier agreed, that is so beeause the active and 
passive factors, moving simultaneously, generate both sweetness and a 
pereeption; on the passive side, the pereeption makes the tongue pereipient, 
while on the side of the wine, sweetness moving about it makes it both be and 
appear sweet to the healthy tongue. 

Theaetetus: That’s eertainly the sense of what we agreed to before. 

SoGRATEs: But when the active factor finds Soerates ill, then, to begin with, it 
is not in striet truth the same man that it gets hold of, is it? Beeause here, as we 
saw, it has eome upon an unlike. 

Theaetetus: Yes. 

[e] SoGRATEs: Then this pair, Soerates ill and the draft of wine, generates, 
presumably, different things again: a pereeption of bitterness in the region of the 
tongue, and bitterness eoming to be and moving in the region of the wine. And 
then the wine beeomes, not bitterness, but bitter; and I beeome, not pereeption, 
but pereipient. 

Theaetetus: Yes, quite. 

SoGRATEs: And I shall never again beeome thus pereipient of anything [160] 
else. A pereeption of something else is another pereeption, and makes another 
and a ehanged pereipient. Nor again, in the ease of that whieh aets on me, will it 
ever, in conjunction with something else, generate the same thing and itself 
beeome sueh as it now is. From something else it will generate something else, 
and itself beeome a ehanged thing. 

Theaetetus: That is so. 

SoGRATEs: Nor will I beeome sueh for myself or it sueh for itself. 

Theaetetus: No. 

SoGRATEs: But I must neeessarily beeome pereipient of something when [b] I 
beeome pereipient; it is impossible to beeome pereipient, yet pereipient of 
nothing. And it again, when it beeomes sweet or bitter or anything of that kind, 
must beeome so for somebody, beeause it is impossible to beeome sweet and yet 
sweet for no one. 

Theaetetus: Quite impossible. 

SoGRATEs: It remains, then, that I and it, whether we are or whether we 
beeome, are or beeome for eaeh other. For our being is, by Neeessity’s deeree. 



tied to a partner; yet we are tied neither to any other thing in the world nor to our 
respective selves. It remains, then, that we are tied to eaeh other. Henee, whether 
you apply the term 'being’ to a thing or the term 'beeoming’, you must always 
use the words 'for somebody’ or 'of something’ or 'relatively to something’. You 
must not speak of anything [e] as in itself either being or beeoming nor let 
anyone else use sueh expressions. That is the meaning of the theory we have 
been expounding. 

Theaetetus: Yes, that’s eertainly true, Soerates. 

SoGRATEs: Then sinee that whieh aets on me is for me, and not for anyone 
else, it is I who perceive it too, and nobody else? 

Theaetetus: Undoubtedly. 

SoGRATEs: Then my pereeption is true for me—beeause it is always a 
pereeption of that being whieh is peeuliarly mine; and I am judge, as Protagoras 
said, of things that are, that they are, for me; and of things that are not, that they 
are not. 

Theaetetus: So it seems. 

[d] SoGRATEs: How then, if I am thus unerring and never stumble in my 
thought about what is—or what is eoming to be—how ean I fail to be a knower 
of the things of whieh I am a perceiver? 

Theaetetus: There is no way you eould fail. 

SoGRATEs: Then that was a grand idea of yours when you told us that 
knowledge is nothing more or less than pereeption. So we find the various 
theories have converged to the same thing: that of Homer and Heraelitus and all 
their tribe, that all things flow like streams; of Protagoras, wisest of men, that 
man is the measure of all things; and of Theaetetus that, [e] these things being 
so, knowledge proves to be pereeption. What about it, Theaetetus? Shall we say 
we have here your first-born ehild, the result of my midwifery? Or what would 
you say? 

Theaetetus: Oh, there’s no denying it, Soerates. 

SoGRATEs: This, then, it appears, is what our efforts have at last brought forth 
—whatever it really is. And now that it has been born, we must perform the rite 
of running round the hearth with it; we must make it in good earnest go the 
round of diseussion. For we must take eare that we don’t overlook some defect 
in this thing that is entering into life; it may be something not worth bringing up, 
a wind-egg, a falsehood. What do [161] you say? Is it your opinion that your 
ehild ought in any ease to be brought up and not exposed to die? Can you bear to 
see it found fault with, and not get into a rage if your first-born is stolen away 



from you? 

Theodorus: Theaetetus will put up with it, Soerates. He is not at all one to 
lose his temper. But tell me, in Heaven’s name, in what way is it not as it should 
be? 

SoGRATEs: You are the eomplete lover of diseussion, Theodorus, and it is too 
good of you to think that I am a sort of bag of arguments, and ean easily piek one 
out whieh will show you that this theory is wrong. [b] But you don’t realize what 
is happening. The arguments never eome from me; they always eome from the 
person I am talking to. All that I know, sueh as it is, is how to take an argument 
from someone else—someone who is wise—and give it a fair reeeption. So, 
now, I propose to try to get our answer out of Theaetetus, not to make any 
eontribution of my own. 

Theodorus: That’s a better way of putting it, Soerates; do as you say. 

SoGRATEs: Well then, Theodorus, do you know what astonishes me about your 
friend Protagoras? 

Theodorus: No— what is it? [e] 

SoGRATEs: Well, I was delighted with his general statement of the theory that a 
thing is for any individual what it seems to him to be; but I was astonished at the 
way he began. I was astonished that he did not state at the beginning of the Truth 
that Tig is the measure of all things’ or 'Baboon’ or some yet more out-of-the- 
way ereature with the power of pereeption. That would have made a most 
imposing and disdainM opening. It would have made it elear to us at onee that, 
while we were standing astounded at his wisdom as though he were a god, he 
was in reality no better authority [d] than a tadpole—let alone any other man. 

Or what are we to say, Theodorus? If whatever the individual judges by means 
of pereeption is true for him; if no man ean assess another’s experience better 
than he, or ean elaim authority to examine another man’s judgment and see if it 
be right or wrong; if, as we have repeatedly said, only the individual himself ean 
judge of his own world, and what he judges is always true and eorreet: how 
eould it ever be, my friend, that [e] Protagoras was a wise man, so wise as to 
think himself fit to be the teaeher of other men and worth large fees; while we, in 
eomparison with him the ignorant ones, needed to go and sit at his feet—we who 
are ourselves eaeh the measure of his own wisdom? Can we avoid the 
eonelusion that Protagoras was just playing to the erowd when he said this? I say 
nothing about my own ease and my art of midwifery and how silly we look. So 
too, I think, does the whole business of philosophieal diseussion. To examine 
and try to refute eaeh other’s appearanees and judgments, when eaeh [162] 



person’s are eorreet—this is surely an extremely tiresome pieee of nonsense, if 
the Truth of Protagoras is true, and not merely an oraele speaking in jest from the 
impenetrable sanetuary of the book. 

Theodorus: Protagoras was my friend, Soerates, as you have just remarked. I 
eould not eonsent to have him refuted through my admissions; and yet I should 
not be prepared to resist you against my own judgment. So take on Theaetetus 
again. He seemed to be following you very sympathetieally just now. 

[b] SoGRATEs: Now, Theodorus, supposing you went to Sparta and were 
visiting the wrestling-sehools. Would you think it right to sit and wateh other 
men exercising naked—some of them not mueh to look at—and refuse to strip 
yourself alongside of them, and take your turn of letting people see what you 
look like? 

Theodorus: Why not, if 1 eould persuade them to leave the ehoiee to me? 
Similarly 1 am hoping to persuade you to allow me to be a speetator and not drag 
me into the arena now that 1 am grown stiff; but to take on someone who is 
younger and more supple. 

SoGRATEs: Well, Theodorus, what you like ITl not dislike, as the saying [e] 
goes. So we must again resort to our wise Theaetetus. Come, Theaetetus. Think, 
to begin with, of what we have just been saying, and tell me if you are not 
yourself astonished at suddenly finding that you are the equal in wisdom of any 
man or even a god?—Or do you think the Protagorean measure isn’t meant to be 
applied to gods as mueh as to men? 

Theaetetus: 1 most eertainly don’t. And, to answer your question, yes, [d] 1 
am very mueh astonished. When we were working out the meaning of the 
prineiple that a thing is for eaeh man what it seems to him to be, it appeared to 
me a very sound one. But now, all in a minute, it is quite the other way round. 

SoGRATEs: Yes, beeause you are young, dear lad; and so you lend a ready ear 
to mob-oratory and let it convince you. For Protagoras, or anyone speaking on 
his behalf, will answer us like this: ‘My good people, young [e] and old,’ he will 
say, 'you sit here orating; you drag in gods, whose existence or nonexistence 1 
exclude from all diseussion, written or spoken;— you keep on saying whatever is 
likely to be aeeeptable to the mob, telling them that it would be a shoeking thing 
if no man were wiser than any eow in a field; but of proof or neeessity not a 
word. You just rely on plausibility; though if Theodorus or any other geometer 
were to do that in his braneh of seienee, it’s a good-for-nothing geometer he 
would be’. So you and Theodorus had better eonsider whether, in matters of sueh 
importanee, you are going to aeeept arguments whieh are merely persuasive 


[163] or plausible. 

Theaetetus: You wouldn’t say we had any business to do that, Soerates; and 
neither shouid we. 

SoGRATEs: Then, it seems, you and Theodorus say our eritieism shouid take a 
different iine? 

Theaetetus: Yes, it eertainiy shouid. 

SoGRATEs: Here, then, is another way in whieh we might eonsider whether 
knowiedge and pereeption are the same or different things—for that is the 
question whieh our argument has heid in view throughout, isn’t it? And it was 
for its sake that we have unearthed aii this extraordinary stuff? 

Theaetetus: Undoubtediy. 

SoGRATEs: Weii, now, are we going to agree that when we perceive things [b] 
by seeing or hearing them, we aiways at the same time know them? Take, for 
exampie, the ease of hearing peopie speaking a foreign ianguage whieh we have 
not yet iearned. Are we going to say that we do not hear the sound of their voices 
when they speak? Or that we both hear it and know what they are saying? Again, 
supposing we do not know our ietters, are we going to insist that we do not see 
them when we iook at them? Or shaii we maintain that, if we see them, we know 
them? 

Theaetetus: We shaii say, Soerates, that we know just that in them whieh we 
see and hear. We both see and know the shape and the eoior of the ietters; and 
with the spoken words we both hear and know the rise and [e] faii of the voice. 
But what sehooimasters and interpreters teii us about them, we don’t perceive by 
seeing or hearing, and we don’t know, either. 

SoGRATEs: Very good indeed, Theaetetus; and it wouid not be right for me to 
stand in the way of your progress by raising objections to what you say. But 
iook, there is another difficuity eoming upon us. You must think now how we are 
going to fend it off. 

Theaetetus: What kind of difficuity? 

SoGRATEs: I mean something iike this. Supposing you were asked, Tf a [d] 
man has onee eome to know a eertain thing, and eontinues to preserve the 
memory of it, is it possibie that, at the moment when he remembers it, he doesn’t 
know this thing that he is remembering?’ But I am being iong-winded, I’m 
afraid. What I am trying to ask is, 'Can a man who has iearned something not 
know it when he is remembering it?’ 

Theaetetus: How eould that happen, Soerates? That would be a most 
extraordinary thing. 



SoGRATEs: Then am I perhaps talking nonsense? But think now. You say that 
seeing is perceiving and sight is pereeption? 

Theaetetus: Yes. 

[e] SoGRATEs: Then a man who has seen something has eome to know that 
whieh he saw, aeeording to the statement you made just now? 

Theaetetus: Yes. 

SoGRATEs: But you do say—don’t you?—that there is sueh a thing as 
memory? 

Theaetetus: Yes. 

SoGRATEs: Memory of nothing? Or of something? 

Theaetetus: Of something, surely. 

SoGRATEs: That is to say, of things whieh one has learned, that is, perceived— 
that kind of 'something’? 

Theaetetus: Of eourse. 

SoGRATEs: And what a man has onee seen, he reealls, I take it, from time to 
time? 

Theaetetus: He does. 

SoGRATEs: Even if he shuts his eyes? Or does he forget it if he does this? 

Theaetetus: That would be a strange thing to say, Soerates. 

[164] SoGRATEs: Yet it is what we must say, if we are to save our previous 
statement. Otherwise, it’s all up with it. 

Theaetetus: Yes, by Jove, I begin to have my suspieions too; but I don’t quite 
see it yet. You explain. 

SoGRATEs: This is why. Aeeording to us, the man who sees has acquired 
knowledge of what he sees, as sight, pereeption and knowledge are agreed to be 
the same thing. 

Theaetetus: Yes, eertainly. 

SoGRATEs: But the man who sees and has acquired knowledge of the thing he 
saw, if he shuts his eyes remembers but does not see it. Isn’t that so? 

Theaetetus: Yes. 

[b] SoGRATEs: But to say 'He doesn’t see’ is to say 'He doesn’t know’, if 'sees’ 
is 'knows’? 

Theaetetus: True. 

SoGRATEs: Then we have this result, that a man who has eome to know 
something and still remembers it doesn’t know it beeause he doesn’t see it? And 
that’s what we said would be a most extraordinary thing to happen. 

Theaetetus: That’s perfectly true. 



SoGRATEs: Then apparently we get an impossible result when knowledge and 
pereeption are identiiied? 

Theaetetus: It looks like it. 

SoGRATEs: Then we have got to say that pereeption is one thing and 
knowledge another? 

Theaetetus: Yes, Tm afraid so. 

[e] SoGRATEs: Then what is knowledge? We shall have to begin again at the 
beginning, it seems. And yet—whatever are we thinking about, Theaetetus? 

Theaetetus: What do you mean? 

SoGRATEs: We appear to be behaving like a base-born fighting-cock, jumping 
away off the theory, and erowing before we have the victory over it. 

Theaetetus: How are we doing that? 

SoGRATEs: We seem to have been adopting the methods of professional 
controversialists: we’ve made an agreement aimed at getting words to agree 
eonsistently; and we feel eomplaeent now that we have defeated the theory by 
the use of a method of this kind. We profess to be philosophers, not ehampion 
controversialists; and we don’t realize that we are doing just what those clever 
fellows do. [d] 

Theaetetus: I still don’t quite see what you mean. 

SoGRATEs: Well, I will try to explain what I have in mind here. We were 
enquiring into the possibility that a man should not know something that he has 
learned and remembers. And we showed that a man who has seen something, 
and then shuts his eyes, remembers but does not see it; and that showed that he 
does not know the thing at the very time that he remembers it. We said that this 
was impossible. And so the tale of Protagoras eomes to an untimely end; yours 
too, your tale about the identity of knowledge and pereeption. 

Theaetetus: So it appears. [e] 

SoGRATEs: But I don’t think this would have happened, my friend, if the father 
of the other tale were alive. He would find plenty of means of defending it. As 
things are, it is an orphan we are trampling in the mud. Not even the people 
Protagoras appointed its guardians are prepared to eome to its reseue; for 
instanee, Theodorus here. In the interests of justice, it seems that we shall have 
to eome to the reseue ourselves. 

Theodorus: I think you must. It is not I, you know, Soerates, but Gallias, 

[165] the son of Hipponieus,— who is the guardian of Protagoras’ reliets. As it 
happened, I very soon inelined away from abstraet diseussion to geometry. But I 
shall be very grateM if you ean reseue the orphan. 


SoGRATEs: Good, Theodorus. Now will you give your mind to this reseue 
work of mine—what little I ean do? Beeause one might be driven into making 
even more alarming admissions than we have just made, if one paid as little 
attention to the words in whieh we express our assertions and denials as we are 
for the most part aeeustomed to doing. Shall I tell you how this might happen? 

Or shall I tell Theaetetus? 

Theodorus: Tell us both, Soerates; but the younger had better answer. It will 
not be so undignified for him to get tripped up. [b] 

SoGRATEs: Well, then, here is the most alarming poser of all. It goes something 
like this, I think: Ts it possible for a man who knows something not to know this 
thing whieh he knows?’ 

Theodorus: What are we going to answer now, Theaetetus? 

Theaetetus: That it is impossible, I should think. 

SoGRATEs: But it is not, if you are going to premise that seeing is knowing. 

For what are you going to do when some intrepid feIIow has you Trapped in the 
well-shaft’, as they say, with a question that Ieaves you no way out: [e] elapping 
his hand over one of your eyes, he asks you whether you see his eloak with the 
eye that is covered—how will you eope with that? 

Theaetetus: I shall say that I don’t see it with this one, but I do with the 
other. 

SoGRATEs: So you both see and do not see the same thing at the same time? 

Theaetetus: Well, yes, in that sort of way I do. 

SoGRATEs: That’s not the question I’m setting you,’ he will say, T was not 
asking you in what way it happened. I was asking you “Does it happen that you 
don’t know what you know?” You now appear to be seeing what you don’t see; 
and you have aetually admitted that seeing is knowing, and not to see is not to 
know. I Ieave you to draw your eonelusion.’ 

[d] Theaetetus: Well, I draw a eonelusion that eontradiets my original 
suppositions. 

SoGRATEs: And that is the kind of thing that might have happened to you more 
than onee, you wonderfuI feIIow. It might have happened if someone had gone 
on asking you whether it was possible to know sometimes elearly and sometimes 
dimly; or to know near at hand and not from a distanee; or to know the same 
thing both intensely and slightly. And there are a million other questions with 
whieh one of the mereenary skirmishers of debate might ambush you, onee you 
had proposed that knowledge and pereeption are the same thing. He would lay 
into hearing and smelling and other pereeptions of that kind; and would keep on 



refuting [e] you and not let you go till you had been struek with wonder at his 
wisdom—that 'answer to many prayers’—and had got yourself thoroughly tied 
up by him. Then, when he had you tamed and bound, he would set you free for a 
ransom—whatever priee seemed appropriate to the two of you. 

But perhaps youTl ask, what argument would Protagoras himself bring to the 
help of his offspring. Shall we try to state it? 

Theaetetus: Yes, surely. 

SoGRATEs: Well, he will say all the things that we are saying in our [166] 
attempt to defend him; and then, I imagine, he will eome to grips with us, and in 
no respectful spirit either. I imagine him saying: This good Soerates here—what 
he did was to Mghten a small boy by asking him if it were possible that the same 
man should at onee remember and not know the same thing; and when the boy in 
his fright answered “No,” beeause he eouldn’t see what was eoming, then, 
aeeording to Soerates, the laugh was against me in the argument. You are too 
easy-going, Soerates. The true position is this. When you are examining any 
doetrine of mine by the method of question and answer, if the person being 
questioned answers as I myself would answer, and gets eaught, then it is I who 
am refuted; but if his answers are other than I should give, then it is he who is 
put in [b] the wrong. 

'Now, to begin with, do you expect someone to grant you that a man has a 
present memory of things he experienced in the past, this being an experience 
rather like the original one, unless he is still experiencing them? That is very far 
from being true. Again, do you suppose he will hesitate to admit that it is 
possible for the same man to know and not know the same thing? Or—if he has 
misgivings about this—do you expect him to eoneede to you that the man, who 
is in proeess of beeoming unlike, is the same as he was before the proeess 
began? Do you expect him even to speak of “the man” rather than of “the men,” 
indeed of an infinite number of these men eoming to be in sueeession, assuming 
this proeess of beeoming unlike? Not if we really must take every preeaution 
against eaeh other’s [e] verbal traps. Show a little more spirit, my good man,’ he 
will say, 'and attaek my aetual statement itself, and refute it, if you ean, by 
showing that eaeh man’s pereeptions are not his own private events; or that, if 
they are his own private events, it does not follow that the thing whieh appears 
“beeomes” or, if we may speak of being, “is” only for the man to whom it 
appears. You keep talking about pigs and baboons; you show the mentality of a 
pig yourself, in the way you deal with my writings, and you persuade your 
audienee to follow your example. That is not the way [d] to behave. 



'I take my stand on the truth being as I have written it. Eaeh one of us is the 
measure both of what is and of what is not; but there are eountless differences 
between men for just this very reason, that different things both are and appear to 
be to different subjects. I eertainly do not deny the existence of both wisdom and 
wise men: far from it. But the man whom I eall wise is the man who ean ehange 
the appearanees—the man who in any ease where bad things both appear and are 
for one of us, works a ehange and makes good things appear and be for him. 

'And I must beg you, this time, not to confine your attaek to the letter [e] of 
my doetrine. I am now going to make its meaning elearer to you. For instanee, I 
would remind you of what we were saying before, namely, that to the siek man 
the things he eats both appear and are bitter, while to the healthy man they both 
appear and are the opposite. Now what we have to do is not to make one of these 
two wiser than the other—that is [167] not even a possibility—nor is it our 
business to make aeeusations, ealling the siek man ignorant for judging as he 
does, and the healthy man wise, beeause he judges differently. What we have to 
do is to make a ehange from the one to the other, beeause the other state is 
better. In edueation, too, what we have to do is to ehange a worse state into a 
better state; only whereas the doetor brings about the ehange by the use of drugs, 
the professional teaeher— does it by the use of words. What never happens is 
that a man who judges what is false is made to judge what is true. For it is 
impossible to judge what is not, or to judge anything other than what one [b] is 
immediately experiencing; and what one is immediately experiencing is always 
true. This, in my opinion, is what really happens: when a man’s soul is in a 
pernieious state, he judges things akin to it, but giving him a sound state of the 
soul eauses him to think different things, things that are good. In the latter event, 
the things whieh appear to him are what some people, who are still at a primitive 
stage, eall “true”; my position, however, is that the one kind are better than the 
others, but in no way truer. 

'Nor, my dear Soerates, should I dream of suggesting that we might look for 
wisdom among frogs. I look for wisdom, as regards animal bodies, in doetors; as 
regards plant-life, in gardeners—for I am quite prepared to [e] maintain that 
gardeners too, when they find a plant siekly, proeeed by eausing it to have good 
and healthy, that is, “true” pereeptions, instead of bad ones. Similarly, the wise 
and efficient politieian is the man who makes wholesome things seem just to a 
eity instead of pernieious ones. Whatever in any eity is regarded as just and 
admirable is just and admirable, in that eity and for so long as that convention 
maintains itself; but the wise man replaees eaeh pernieious convention by a 


wholesome one, making this both be and seem just. Similarly the proiessional 
teaeher who is able [d] to edueate his pupils on these lines is a wise man, and is 
worth his large fees to them. 

'ln this way we are enabled to hold both that some men are wiser than others, 
and also that no man judges what is false. And you, too, whether you like it or 
not, must put up with being a “measure.” For this is the line we must take if we 
are to save the theory. 

'If you feel prepared to go baek to the beginning, and make a ease against this 
theory, let us hear your objections set out in a eonneeted argument. Or, if you 
prefer the method of question and answer, do it that way; there is no reason to try 
to evade that method either, indeed an intelligent person might well prefer it to 
any other. Only I beg that you will observe this [e] eondition: do not be unjust in 
your questions. It is the height of unreasonableness that a person who professes 
to eare for moral goodness should be eonsistently unjust in diseussion. I mean by 
injustice, in this eonneetion, the behavior of a man who does not take eare to 
keep controversy distinet from diseussion; a man who forgets that in controversy 
he may play about and trip up his opponent as often as he ean, but that in 
diseussion he must be serious, he must keep on helping his opponent to his feet 
again, and [168] point out to him only those of his slips whieh are due to himself 
or to the intelleetual soeiety whieh he has previously frequented. If you observe 
this distinetion, those who assoeiate with you will blame themselves for their 
confusion and their difficulties, not you. They will seek your eompany, and think 
of you as their friend; but they will loathe themselves, and seek refuge from 
themselves in philosophy, in the hope that they may thereby beeome different 
people and be rid forever of the men that they onee were. But if you follow the 
eommon praetiee and do the opposite, you will get the opposite results. Instead 
of philosophers, you will make your [b] eompanions grow up to be the enemies 
of philosophy. 

'So, if you take my advice, as I said before, you will sit down with us without 
ill will or hostility, in a kindly spirit. You will genuinely try to find out what our 
meaning is when we maintain (a) that all things are in motion and (b) that for 
eaeh person and eaeh eity, things are what they seem to them to be. And upon 
this basis you will inquire whether knowledge and pereeption are the same thing 
or different things. But you will not proeeed as you did just now. You will not 
base your argument upon the use and wont of language; you will not follow the 
praetiee of most men, who drag [e] words this way and that at their pleasure, so 
making every imaginable difficulty for one another.’ 



Well, Theodorus, here is my eontribution to the reseue of your friend—the 
best I ean do, with my resourees, and little enough that is. If he were alive 
himself, he would have eome to the reseue of his offspring in a grander style. 

Theodorus: That must be a joke, Soerates. It was a very spirited reseue. 

SoGRATEs: You are kind, my friend. Tell me now, did you notiee that 
Protagoras was eomplaining of us, in the speeeh that we have just heard, [d] for 
addressing our arguments to a small boy and making the ehild’s nervousness a 
weapon against his ideas? And how he disparaged our method of arguments as 
merely an amusing game, and how solemnly he upheld his 'measure of all 
things’ and eommanded us to be serious when we dealt with his theory? 

Theodorus: Yes, of eourse I notieed that, Soerates. 

SoGRATEs: Then do you think we should obey his eommands? 

Theodorus: Most eertainly I do. 

SoGRATEs: Look at the eompany then. They are all ehildren but you. So if we 
are to obey Protagoras, it is you and I who have got to be serious [e] about his 
theory. It is you and I who must question and answer one another. Then he will 
not have this against us, at any rate, that we turned the eritieism of his 
philosophy into sport with boys. 

Theodorus: Well, isn’t our Theaetetus better able to follow the investigation 
of a theory than many an old fellow with a long beard? 

SoGRATEs: But not better thanyou, Theodorus. Do not go on imagining that it 
is my business to be straining every nerve to defend your dead [169] friend while 
you do nothing. Come now, my very good Theodorus, eome a little way with 
me. Come with me at any rate until we see whether in questions of geometrieal 
proofs it is really you who should be the measure or whether all men are as 
sufficient to themselves as you are in astronomy and all the other seienees in 
whieh you have made your name. 

Theodorus: Soerates, it is not easy for a man who has sat down beside you to 
refuse to talk. That was all nonsense just now when I was pretending that you 
were going to allow me to keep my eoat on, and not use eompulsion like the 
Spartans. So far from that, you seem to me to have leanings [b] towards the 
methods of Seiron.— The Spartans tell one either to strip or to go away; but you 
seem rather to be playing the part of Antaeus.— You don’t let any eomer go till 
you have stripped him and made him wrestle with you in an argument. 

SoGRATEs: That, Theodorus, is an excellent simile to deseribe what is the 
matter with me. But I am more of a fiend for exercise than Seiron and Antaeus. I 
have met with many and many a Heraeles and Theseus in my time, mighty men 


of words; and they have well battered me. But for all [c] that I don’t retire from 
the field, so terrible a lust has eome upon me for these exercises. You must not 
grudge me this, either; try a fall with me and we shall both be the better. 

Theodorus: A11 right. I resign myself; take me with you where you like. In 
any ease, I see, I have got to put up with the fate you spin for me, and submit to 
your inquisition. But not further than the limits you have laid down; beyond that 
I shall not be able to offer myself. 

SoGRATEs: It will do if you will go with me so far. Now there is one kind of 
mistake I want you to be speeially on your guard against, namely, that [d] we do 
not uneonseiously slip into some ehildish form of argument. We don’t want to 
get into disgraee for this again. 

Theodorus: I will do my best, I promise you. 

SoGRATEs: The first thing, then, is to taekle the same point that we were 
dealing with before. We were making a eomplaint. Now let us see whether we 
were right or wrong in holding it to be a defect in this theory that it made every 
man self-sufficient in wisdom; and whether we were right or wrong when we 
made Protagoras eoneede that some men are superior to others in questions of 
better and worse, these being The wise’. Do you agree? 

Theodorus: Yes. 

SoGRATEs: It would be a different matter if Protagoras were here in person [e] 
and agreed with us, instead of our having made this eoneession on his behalf in 
our attempt to help him. In that ease, there would be no need to take this 
question up again and make sure about it. In the eireumstanees, however, it 
might be deeided that we had no authority on his behalf, and so it is desirable 
that we should eome to a elearer agreement on this point; for it makes no small 
difference whether this is so or not. 

Theodorus: True. 

[170] SoGRATEs: Then don’t let us obtain this eoneession through anybody 
else. Let us take the shortest way, an appeal to his own statement. 

Theodorus: How? 

SoGRATEs: In this way. He says, does he not, that things are for every man 
what they seem to him to be? 

Theodorus: Yes, that is what he says. 

SoGRATEs: Well, then, Protagoras, we too are expressing the judgments of a 
man—I might say, of all men—when we say that there is no one in the world 
who doesn’t believe that in some matters he is wiser than other men; while in 
other matters, they are wiser than he. In emergeneies—if at no other time—you 



see this belief. When they are in distress, on the battlefield, or in siekness or in a 
storm at sea, all men turn to their leaders in eaeh sphere as to gods and look to 
them for salvation beeause they are [b] superior in preeisely this one thing— 
knowledge. And wherever human life and work goes on, you find everywhere 
men seeking teaehers and masters, for themselves and for other living ereatures 
and for the direetion of all human works. You find also men who believe that 
they are able to teaeh and to take the lead. In all these eases, what else ean we 
say but that men do believe in the existence of both wisdom and ignoranee 
among themselves? 

Theodorus: There ean be no other eonelusion. 

SoGRATEs: And they believe that wisdom is true thinking? While ignoranee is 
a matter of false judgment? 

Theodorus: Yes, of eourse. 

SoGRATEs: What then, Protagoras, are we to make of your argument? Are we 
to say that all men, on every oeeasion, judge what is true? Or that they judge 
sometimes truly and sometimes falsely? Whichever we say, it eomes to the same 
thing, namely, that men do not always judge what is true; that human judgments 
are both true and false. For think, Theodorus. Would you, would anyone of the 
sehool of Protagoras be prepared to eontend that no one ever thinks his neighbor 
is ignorant or judging falsely? 

Theodorus: No, that’s not a thing one eould believe, Soerates. 

SoGRATEs: And yet it is to this that our theory has been driven—this [d] theory 
that man is the measure of all things. 

Theodorus: How is that? 

SoGRATEs: Well, suppose you eome to a deeision in your own mind and then 
express a judgment about something to me. Let us assume with Protagoras that 
your judgment is true foi you. But isn’t it possible that the rest of us may 
criticize your verdict? Do we always agree that your judgment is true? Or does 
there rise up against you, every time, a vast army of persons who think the 
opposite, who hold that your deeisions and your thoughts are false? 

Theodorus: Heaven knows they do, Soerates, in their Thousands and [e] tens 
of thousands’, as Homer says,— and give me all the trouble that is humanly 
possible. 

SoGRATEs: Then do you want us to say that you are then judging what is true 
for yourself, but false for the tens of thousands? 

Theodorus: It looks as if that is what we must say, aeeording to the theory, at 
any rate. 


SoGRATEs: And what of Protagoras himself? Must he not say this, that 
supposing he himself did not believe that man is the measure, any more than the 
majority of people (who indeed do not believe it), then this Truth [171] whieh he 
wrote is true for no one? On the other hand, suppose he believed it himself, but 
the majority of men do not agree with him; then you see—to begin with—the 
more those to whom it does not seem to be the truth outnumber those to whom it 
does, so mueh the more it isn’t than it is? 

Theodorus: That must be so, if it is going to be or not be aeeording to the 
individual judgment. 

SoGRATEs: Seeondly, it has this most exquisite feature: Protagoras admits, I 
presume, that the eontrary opinion about his own opinion (namely, that it is 
false) must be true, seeing he agrees that all men judge what is. 

Theodorus: Undoubtedly. 

[b] SoGRATEs: And in eoneeding the truth of the opinion of those who think 
him wrong, he is really admitting the falsity of his own opinion? 

Theodorus: Yes, inevitably. 

SoGRATEs: But for their part the others do not admit that they are wrong? 

Theodorus: No. 

SoGRATEs: But Protagoras again admits this judgment to be true, aeeording to 
his written doetrine? 

Theodorus: So it appears. 

SoGRATEs: It will be disputed, then, by everyone, beginning with Protagoras— 
or rather, it will be admitted by him, when he grants to the person [e] who 
eontradiets him that he judges truly—when he does that, even Protagoras himself 
will be granting that neither a dog nor the 'man in the street’ is the measure of 
anything at all whieh he has not learned. Isn’t that so? 

Theodorus: It is so. 

SoGRATEs: Then sinee it is disputed by everyone, the Truth of Protagoras is not 
true for anyone at all, not even for himself? 

Theodorus: Soerates, we are running my friend too hard. 

SoGRATEs: But it is not at all elear, my dear Theodorus, that we are running off 
the right traek. Henee it is likely that Protagoras, being older [d] than we are, 
really is wiser as well; and if he were to stiek up his head from below as far as 
the neek just here where we are, he would in all likelihood convict me twenty 
times over of talking nonsense, and show you up too for agreeing with me, 
before he dueked down to rush off again. But we have got to take ourselves as 
we are, I suppose, and go on saying the things whieh seem to us to be. At the 



moment, then, mustn’t we maintain that any man would admit at least this, that 
some men are wiser than their iellows and others more ignorant? 

Theodorus: So it seems to me, at any rate. 

SoGRATEs: We may also suggest that the theory would stand firm most 
successfully in the position whieh we sketehed out for it in our attempt [e] to 
bring help to Protagoras. I mean the position that most things are for the 
individual what they seem to him to be; for instanee, warm, dry, sweet and all 
this type of thing. But if the theory is going to admit that there is any sphere in 
whieh one man is superior to another, it might perhaps be prepared to grant it in 
questions of what is good or bad for one’s health. Here it might well be admitted 
that it is not true that every ereature—woman or ehild or even animal—is 
eompetent to recognize what is good for it and to heal its own siekness; that 
here, if anywhere, one person is better than another. Do you agree? 

Theodorus: Yes, that seems so to me. 

SoGRATEs: Then eonsider politieal questions. Some of these are questions 
[172] of what may or may not fittingly be done, of just and unjust, of pious and 
impious; and here the theory may be prepared to maintain that whatever view a 
eity takes on these matters and establishes as its law or convention, is truth and 
fact for that eity. In sueh matters neither any individual nor any eity ean elaim 
superior wisdom. But when it is a question of laying down what is to the interest 
of the state and what is not, the matter is different. The theory will again admit 
that here, if anywhere, one eounsellor is better than another; here the deeision of 
one eity may be more in conformity with the truth than that of another. It would 
eertainly not have the [b] hardihood to affirm that when a eity deeides that a 
eertain thing is to its own interest, that thing will undoubtedly turn out to be to 
its interest. It is in those other questions I am talking about—^just and unjust, 
pious and impious—that men are ready to insist that no one of these things has 
by nature any being of its own; in respeet of these, they say, what seems to 
people collectively to be so is true, at the time when it seems that way and for 
just as long as it so seems. And even those who are not prepared to go all the 
way with Protagoras take some sueh view of wisdom. But I see, Theodorus, that 
we are beeoming involved in a greater diseussion [e] emerging from the lesser 
one. 

Theodorus: Well, we have plenty of time, haven’t we, Soerates? 

SoGRATEs: We appear to ... That remark of yours, my friend, reminds me of 
an idea that has often oeeurred to me before—how natural it is that men who 
have spent a great part of their lives in philosophieal studies make sueh fools of 



themselves when they appear as speakers in the law eourts. 

Theodorus: How do you mean now? 

SoGRATEs: Well, look at the man who has been knoeking about in law eourts 
and sueh plaees ever sinee he was a boy; and eompare him with the man brought 
up in philosophy, in the life of a student. It is surely like [d] eomparing the 
upbringing of a slave with that of a free man. 

Theodorus: How is that, now? 

SoGRATEs: Beeause the one man always has what you mentioned just now— 
plenty of time. When he talks, he talks in peaee and quiet, and his time is his 
own. It is so with us now: here we are beginning on our third new diseussion; 
and he ean do the same, if he is like us, and prefers the neweomer to the question 
in hand. It does not matter to sueh men whether they talk for a day or a year, if 
only they may hit upon that whieh is. But [e] the other—the man of the law 
eourts—is always in a hurry when he is talking; he has to speak with one eye on 
the eloek. Besides, he ean’t make his speeehes on any subject he likes; he has his 
adversary standing over him, armed with eompulsory powers and with the sworn 
statement, whieh is read out point by point as he proeeeds, and must be kept to 
by the speaker. The talk is always about a feIIow-sIave, and is addressed to a 
master, who sits there holding some suit or other in his hand. And the struggle is 
never a matter of indifference; it always direetly eoneerns the speaker, and 
sometimes Iife itself is at stake. 

[173] Sueh eonditions make him keen and highly strung, skilled in Aattering 
the master and working his way into favor; but eause his soul to be small and 
warped. His early servitude prevents him from making a free, straight growth; it 
forces him into doing erooked things by imposing dangers and alarms upon a 
soul that is still tender. He eannot meet these by just and honest praetiee, and so 
resorts to lies and to the poliey of repaying one [b] wrong with another; thus he 
is eonstantly being bent and distorted, and in the end grows up to manhood with 
a mind that has no health in it, having now beeome—in his own eyes—a man of 
ability and wisdom. 

There is your praetieal man, Theodorus. What about our own set? Would you 
like us to have a review of them, or shall we let them be, and return to the 
argument? We don’t want to abuse this freedom to ehange our subject of whieh 
we were speaking just now. 

[e] Theodorus: No, no, Soerates. Let us review the philosophers. What you 
said just now was quite right; we who move in sueh eireles are not the servants 
but the masters of our diseussions. Our arguments are our own, like slaves; eaeh 



one must wait about for us, to be finished whenever we think fit. We have no 
jury, and no audienee (as the dramatie poets have), sitting in eontrol over us, 
ready to criticize and give orders. 

SoGRATEs: Very well, then; we must review them, it seems, sinee you have 
made up your mind. But let us confine ourselves to the leaders; why bother 
about the seeond-rate speeimens? To begin with, then, the [d] philosopher grows 
up without knowing the way to the market-plaee, or the whereabouts of the law 
eourts or the eouneil ehambers or any other plaee of publie assembly. Laws and 
deerees, published orally or in writing, are things he never sees or hears. The 
serambling of politieal cliques for office; soeial functions, dinners, parties with 
flute-girls—sueh doings never enter his head even in a dream. So with questions 
of birth—he has no more idea whether a fellow citizen is high-born or humble, 
or whether he has inherited some taint from his forebears, male or female, than 
he has [e] of the number of pints in the sea, as they say. And in all these matters, 
he knows not even that he knows not; for he does not hold himself aloof from 
them in order to get a reputation, but beeause it is in reality only his body that 
lives and sleeps in the eity. His mind, having eome to the eonelusion that all 
these things are of little or no aeeount, spurns them and pursues its winged way, 
as Pindar says,— throughout the universe, 'in the deeps beneath the earth’ and 
geometrizing its surfaces, Tn the heights above the heaven’, astronomizing, and 
traeking down by every path the entire nature of eaeh whole among the things 
that are, never [174] eondeseending to what lies near at hand. 

Theodorus: What do you mean by that, Soerates? 

SoGRATEs: Well, here’s an instanee: they say Thales— was studying the stars, 
Theodorus, and gazing aloft, when he fell into a well; and a witty and amusing 
Thraeian servant-girl made fun of him beeause, she said, he was wild to know 
about what was up in the sky but failed to see what was in front of him and 
under his feet. The same joke applies to all who spend their lives in philosophy. 

It really is true that the philosopher fails [b] to see his next-door neighbor; he not 
only doesn’t notiee what he is doing; he seareely knows whether he is a man or 
some other kind of ereature. The question he asks is, What is Man? What aetions 
and passions properly belong to human nature and distinguish it from all other 
beings? This is what he wants to know and eoneerns himself to investigate. You 
see what 1 mean, Theodorus, don’t you? 

Theodorus: Yes, and what you say is true. 

SoGRATEs: This aeeounts, my friend, for the behavior of sueh a man when he 
eomes into eontaet with his fellows, either privately with individuals [e] or in 


publie life, as I was saying at the beginning. Whenever he is obliged, in a law 
eourt or elsewhere, to diseuss the things that lie at his feet and before his eyes, he 
eauses entertainment not only to Thraeian servant-girls but to all the eommon 
herd, by tumbling into wells and every sort of difficulty through his laek of 
experience. His elumsiness is awful and gets him a reputation for fatuousness. 

On oeeasions when personal seandal is the topie of conversation, he never has 
anything at all of his own to eontribute; he knows nothing to the detriment of 
anyone, never having paid any attention to this subject—a laek of resouree 
whieh makes him [d] look very eomie. And again, when eompliments are in 
order, and self-laudation, his evident amusement—whieh is by no means a pose 
but perfectly genuine—is regarded as idiotie. When he hears the praises of a 
despot or a king being sung, it sounds to his ears as if some stoek-breeder were 
being eongratulated—some keeper of pigs or sheep, or eows that are giving him 
plenty of milk; only he thinks that the rulers have a more difficult and 
treaeherous animal to rear and milk, and that sueh a man, having no spare time, 
is bound to beeome quite as eoarse and uncultivated [e] as the stock-farmer; for 
the eastle of the one is as mueh a prison as the mountain fold of the other. When 
he hears talk of land—that so-and-so has a property of ten thousand aeres or 
more, and what a vast property that is, it sounds to him like a tiny plot, used as 
he is to envisage the whole earth. When his eompanions beeome lyrie on the 
subject of great families, and exclaim at the noble blood of one who ean point to 
seven wealthy aneestors, he thinks that sueh praise eomes of a dim and limited 
[175] vision, an inability, through laek of edueation, to take a steady view of the 
whole, and to ealeulate that every single man has eountless hosts of aneestors, 
near and remote, among whom are to be found, in every instanee, rieh men and 
beggars, kings and slaves, Greeks and foreigners, by the thousand. When men 
pride themselves upon a pedigree of twenty-five aneestors, and traee their 
deseent baek to Heraeles the son of Amphitryon, [b] they seem to him to be 
taking a eurious interest in trifles. As for the twenty-fifth aneestor of 
Amphitryon, what he may have been is merely a matter of luek, and similarly 
with the fiftieth before him again. How ridieulous, he thinks, not to be able to 
work that out, and get rid of the gaping vanity of a silly mind. 

On all these oeeasions, you see, the philosopher is the object of general 
derision, partly for what men take to be his superior manner, and partly for his 
eonstant ignoranee and laek of resouree in dealing with the obvious. 

Theodorus: What you say exactly deseribes what does happen, Soerates. 

SoGRATEs: But eonsider what happens, my friend, when he in his turn draws 



someone to a higher level, and induees him to abandon questions [e] of 'My 
injustice towards you, or yours towards me’ for an examination of justice and 
injustice themselves—what they are, and how they differ from everything else 
and from eaeh other; or again, when he gets him to leave sueh questions as 
'Whether a king who possesses mueh gold is happy?’— for an inquiry into 
kingship, and into human happiness and misery in general—what these two 
things are, and what, for a human being, is the proper method by whieh the one 
ean be obtained and the other avoided. [d] When it is an aeeount of matters like 
all these that is demanded of our friend with the small, sharp, legal mind, the 
situation is reversed; his head swims as, suspended at sueh a height, he gazes 
down from his plaee among the elouds; diseoneerted by the unusual experience, 
he knows not what to do next, and ean only stammer when he speaks. And that 
eauses great entertainment, not to Thraeian servant-girls or any other unedueated 
persons—they do not see what is going on—but to all men who have not been 
brought up like slaves. 

[e] These are the two types, Theodorus. There is the one who has been 
brought up in true freedom and leisure, the man you eall a philosopher; a man to 
whom it is no disgraee to appear simple and good-for-nothing when he is 
confronted with menial tasks, when, for instanee, he doesn’t know how to make 
a bed, or how to sweeten a sauee or a Aattering speeeh. Then you have the other, 
the man who is keen and smart at doing all these jobs, but does not know how to 
strike up a song in his turn like a free man, or how to tune the strings of eommon 
speeeh to the fitting praise [176] of the life of gods and of the happy among men. 

Theodorus: Soerates, if your words convinced everyone as they do me, there 
would be more peaee and less evil on earth. 

SoGRATEs: But it is not possible, Theodorus, that evil should be destroyed— 
for there must always be something opposed to the good; nor is it possible that it 
should have its seat in heaven. But it must inevitably haunt human life, and 
prowl about this earth. That is why a man should make all haste to eseape from 
earth to heaven; and eseape means beeoming [b] as like God as possible; and a 
man beeomes like God when he beeomes just and pious, with understanding. But 
it is not at all an easy matter, my good friend, to persuade men that it is not for 
the reasons eommonly alleged that one should try to eseape from wiekedness 
and pursue virtue. It is not in order to avoid a bad reputation and obtain a good 
one that virtue should be praetieed and not vice; that, it seems to me, is only 
what [e] men eall 'old wives’ talk’. 

Let us try to put the truth in this way. In God there is no sort of wrong 


whatsoever; he is supremely just, and the thing most like him is the man who has 
beeome as just as it lies in human nature to be. And it is here that we see whether 
a man is truly able, or truly a weakling and a nonentity; for it is the realization of 
this that is genuine wisdom and goodness, while the failure to realize it is 
manifest folly and wiekedness. Everything else that passes for ability and 
wisdom has a sort of eommonness—in those who wield politieal power a poor 
eheap show, in the manual workers a matter of meehanieal routine. If, therefore, 
one meets a man who praetiees [d] injustice and is blasphemous in his talk or in 
his life, the best thing for him by far is that one should never grant that there is 
any sort of ability about his unserupulousness; sueh men are ready enough to 
glory in the reproaeh, and think that it means not that they are mere rubbish, 
eumbering the ground to no purpose, but that they have the kind of qualities that 
are neeessary for survival in the eommunity. We must therefore tell them the 
truth—that their very ignoranee of their true state fixes them the more firmly 
therein. For they do not know what is the penalty of injustice, whieh is the last 
thing of whieh a man should be ignorant. It is not what they suppose—seourging 
and death—things whieh they may entirely evade in spite of their wrongdoing. It 
is a penalty from whieh there is no eseape. [e] 

Theodorus: And what is that? 

SoGRATEs: My friend, there are two patterns set up in reality. One is divine and 
supremely happy; the other has nothing of God in it, and is the pattern of the 
deepest unhappiness. This truth the evildoer does not see; blinded by folly and 
utter laek of understanding, he fails to perceive [177] that the effect of his unjust 
praetiees is to make him grow more and more like the one, and less and less like 
the other. For this he pays the penalty of living the life that eorresponds to the 
pattern he is eoming to resemble. And if we tell him that, unless he is delivered 
from this 'ability’ of his, when he dies the plaee that is pure of all evil will not 
receive him; that he will forever go on living in this world a life after his own 
likeness—a bad man tied to bad eompany: he will but think, This is the way 
fools talk to a clever raseal like me.’ 

Theodorus: Oh, yes, Soerates, sure enough. 

[b] SoGRATEs: I know it, my friend. But there is one aeeident to whieh the 
unjust man is liable. When it eomes to giving and taking an aeeount in a private 
diseussion of the things he disparages; when he is willing to stand his ground 
like a man for long enough, instead of running away like a eoward, then, my 
friend, an odd thing happens. In the end the things he says do not satisfy even 
himself; that famous eloquence of his somehow dries up, and he is left looking 



nothing more than a ehild. 

[e] But we had better leave it there; all this is really a digression; and if we go 
on, a flood of new subjects will pour in and overwhelm our original argument. 

So, if you don’t mind, we will go baek to what we were saying before. 

Theodorus: As a matter of fact, Soerates, I like listening to this kind of talk; it 
is easier for a man of my years to follow. Still, if you like, let us go baek to the 
argument. 

SoGRATEs: Well, then, we were at somewhere about this point in the argument, 
weren’t we? We were speaking of the people who assert a being that is in 
motion, and who hold that for every individual things always are whatever they 
seem to him to be; and we said that they were prepared to stand upon their 
prineiple in almost every ease—not least in questions of what is just and right. 
Here they are perfectly ready to maintain that [d] whatever any eommunity 
deeides to be just and right, and establishes as sueh, aetually is what is just and 
right for that eommunity and for as long as it remains so established. On the 
other hand, when it is a question of what things are good, we no longer find 
anyone so heroie that he will venture to eontend that whatever a eommunity 
thinks useful, and establishes, really is useful, so long as it is the established 
order—unless, of eourse, he means that it is ealled 'usefuT; but that would be 
making a game of our argument, wouldn’t it? 

Theodorus: It would indeed. 

[e] SoGRATEs: Let us suppose, then, that he is not talking about the name 
'usefuT but has in view the thing to whieh it is applied. 

Theodorus: Agreed. 

SoGRATEs: It is surely this that a government aims at when it legislates, 
whatever name it ealls it. A eommunity always makes sueh laws as are most 
useful to it—so far as the limits of its judgment and eapaeity permit.—Or do you 
think legislation may have some other object in view? 

[178] Theodorus: Oh no, not at all. 

SoGRATEs: And does a eommunity always achieve this object? Or are there 
always a number of failures? 

Theodorus: It seems to me that there are failures. 

SoGRATEs: Now we might put this matter in a rather different way and be still 
more likely to get people generally to agree with our eonelusions. I mean, one 
might put a question about the whole elass of things to whieh 'what is usefuT 
belongs. These things are eoneerned, I take it, with future time; thus when we 
legislate, we make laws that are going to be useful in the time to eome. This kind 



of thing we may properly eall 'iuture’. 

Theodorus: Yes, eertainly. [b] 

SoGRATEs: Come then, let’s put a question to Protagoras (or to anyone who 
professes the same views): 'Now, Protagoras, “Man is the measure of all things” 
as you people say—of white and heavy and light and all that kind of thing 
without exception. He has the eriterion of these things within himself; so when 
he thinks that they are as he experiences them, he thinks what is true and what 
really is for him.’ Isn’t that so? 

Theodorus: It is. 

SoGRATEs: Then, Protagoras,’ we shall say, 'what about things that are going 
to be in the future? Has a man the eriterion of these within himself? [e] When he 
thinks eertain things will be, do they aetually happen, for him, as he thought they 
would? Take heat, for example. Suppose the ordinary man thinks he is going to 
take a fever, and that his temperature will go up to fever point; while another 
man, this time a doetor, thinks the opposite. Do we hold that the future will 
confirm either the one judgment or the other? Or are we to say that it will 
confirm both; that is, that for the doetor the man will not have a temperature or 
be suffering from fever, while for himself he will?’ 

Theodorus: That would be absurd. 

SoGRATEs: But, when there is a question of the sweetness and dryness of the 
next vintage, I presume it would always be the grower’s judgment [d] that would 
earry authority, rather than that of a musieian? 

Theodorus: Of eourse. 

SoGRATEs: Nor again, in any question of what will be in tune or out of tune, 
would the judgment of a teaeher of gymnastie be superior to that of a musieian— 
even about what is going to seem to be in tune to the gymnastie master himself? 

Theodorus: No, never. 

SoGRATEs: Or suppose a dinner is being prepared. Even the guest who is going 
to eat it, if he has no knowledge of eooking, will not be able to pronounee so 
authoritative a verdict as the professional eook on how niee it is going to be. I 
say 'going to be’, beeause we had better not at this stage [e] press our point as 
regards what is now pleasant to any individual, or what has been in the past. Our 
question for the moment is, whether the individual himself is the best judge, for 
himself, of what is going to seem and be for him in the future. 'Or,’ we will ask, 
'would not you, Protagoras, prediet better than any layman about the persuasive 
effect that speeehes in a law eourt will have upon any one of us?’ 

Theodorus: And in fact, Soerates, this at any rate is a point on whieh 



Protagoras used to make strong elaims to superiority over other people. 

SoGRATEs: Of eourse he did, my dear good feiiow. No one wouid have [179] 
paid iarge fees for the priviiege of taiking with him if he had not been in the 
habit of persuading his pupiis that he was a better judge than any fortune-teiier— 
or anyone eise—about what was going to be and seem to be in the future.— 

Theodorus: That’s true enough. 

SoGRATEs: Legisiation aiso and 'what is useM’ is eoneerned with the future; 
and it wouid be generaiiy admitted to be inevitabie that a eity when it iegisiates 
often faiis to achieve what is the most usefui. 

Theodorus: Yes, sureiy. 

SoGRATEs: Then we shaii be giving your master fair measure if we teii [b] him 
that he has now got to admit that one man is wiser than another, and that it is 
sueh a man who is The measure’; but that I, the man with no speeiai knowiedge, 
have not by any means got to be a measure—a part whieh the reeent speeeh in 
his defense was trying to force upon me, whether I iiked it or not. 

Theodorus: Now that, Soerates, seems to me to be the chief point on whieh 
the theory is convicted of error—though it stands convicted aiso when it makes 
other men’s judgments earry authority and these turn out to invoive thinking that 
Protagoras’ statements are eompieteiy untrue. 

[e] SoGRATEs: There is more than one point besides these, Theodorus, on 
whieh a conviction might be seeured—at ieast so far as it is a matter of proving 
that not every man’s judgment is true. But so iong as we keep within the iimits 
of that immediate present experience of the individuai whieh gives rise to 
pereeptions and to pereeptuai judgments, it is more difficuit to convict these 
iatter of being untrue—but perhaps I’m talking nonsense. Perhaps it is not 
possible to convict them at all; perhaps those who profess that they are perfectly 
evident and are always knowledge may be saying what really is. And it may be 
that our Theaetetus was not [d] far from the mark with his proposition that 
knowledge and pereeption are the same thing. We shall have to eome to eloser 
grips with the theory, as the speeeh on behalf of Protagoras required us to do. We 
shall have to eonsider and test this moving Being, and find whether it rings true 
or sounds as if it had some flaw in it. There is no small fight going on about it, 
anyway—and no shortage of fighting men. 

Theodorus: No, indeed; but in lonia it seems to be even growing, and 
assuming vast dimensions. On the side of this theory, the Heraelitean party is 
eondueting a most vigorous eampaign. 

SoGRATEs: The more reason, then, my dear Theodorus, why we should 


examine it by going baek to its first prineiple,— whieh is the way they [e] present 
it themselves. 

Theodorus: I quite agree. You know, Soerates, these Heraelitean doetrines 
(or, as you say, Homerie or still more aneient)—you ean’t diseuss them in person 
with any of the people at Ephesus who profess to be adepts, any more than you 
eould with a maniae. They are just like the things they say in their books— 
always on the move. As for abiding by what is said, or stieking to a question, or 
quietly answering and asking questions in turn, [180] there is less than nothing 
of that in their eapaeity. That’s an exaggeration, no doubt. 1 mean there isn’t so 
mueh as a tiny bit of repose in these people. lf you ask any one of them a 
question, he will pull out some little enigmatie phrase from his quiver and shoot 
it off at you; and if you try to make him give an aeeount of what he has said, you 
will only get hit by another, full of strange turns of language. You will never 
reaeh any eonelusion with any of them, ever; indeed they never reaeh any 
eonelusion with eaeh other, they are so very careful not to allow anything to be 
stable, either in an [b] argument or in their own souls. 1 suppose they think that if 
they did it would be something that stands still—this being what they are totally 
at war with, and what they are determined to banish from the universe, if they 
ean. 

SoGRATEs: 1 dare say, Theodorus, you have seen these men only on the field of 
battle, and never been with them in times of peaee—as you don’t belong to their 
set. 1 expect they keep sueh matters to be explained at leisure to their pupils 
whom they want to make like themselves. 

Theodorus: Pupils, my good man? There are no pupils and teaehers among 
these people. They just spring up on their own, one here, one there, [e] wherever 
they happen to eateh their inspiration; and no one of them will eredit another 
with knowing anything. As 1 was just going to say, you will never get these men 
to give an aeeount of themselves, willingly or unwillingly. What we must do is 
to take their doetrine out of their hands and eonsider it for ourselves, as we 
should a problem in geometry. 

SoGRATEs: What you say is very reasonable. This problem now, we have 
inherited it, have we not, from the aneients? They used poetieal forms [d] whieh 
eoneealed from the majority of men their real meaning, namely, that Oeean and 
Tethys, the origin of all things, are aetually flowing streams, and nothing stands 
still. In more modern times, the problem is presented to us by men who, being 
more aeeomplished in these matters, plainly demonstrate their meaning so that 
even shoemakers may hear and assimilate their wisdom, and give up the silly 



idea that some things in this world stand still while others move, learn that all 
things are in motion, and recognize the greatness of their instruetors. 

But I was almost forgetting, Theodorus, that there are other thinkers [e] who 
have announeed the opposite view; who tell us that 'Unmoved is the 
Universe’,— and other similar statements whieh we hear from a Melissus— or a 
Parmenides as against the whole party of Heraeliteans. These philosophers insist 
that all things are One, and that this One stands still, itself within itself, having 
no plaee in whieh to move. 

What are we to do with all these people, my friend? We have been gradually 
advancing till, without realizing it, we have got ourselves in [181] between the 
two parties; and if we don’t in some way manage to put up a fight and make our 
eseape, we shall pay for it, like the people who play that game on the line in the 
wrestling sehools, and get eaught by both parties and pulled in opposite 
direetions. 

Now 1 think we ought to begin by examining the other party, the fluent fellows 
we started to pursue. lf they appear to us to be talking sense, we will help them 
to drag us over to their side, and try to eseape the others. But if those who make 
their stand for the whole appear to be nearer the [b] truth, we will take refuge 
with them from the men who 'move what should not be moved’. And if it 
appears that neither party has a reasonable theory, then we shall be very absurd if 
we think that insignificant people like ourselves ean have anything to say, after 
we have rejected the views of men who lived so long ago and possessed all 
wisdom. Think now, Theodorus, is it of any use for us to go forward upon sueh a 
dangerous venture? 

Theodorus: We ean’t refuse to examine the doetrines of these two sehools, 
Soerates; that eouldn’t be allowed. 

[e] SoGRATEs: Then we must examine them, ifyou feel so strongly about it. 
Now it seems to me that the proper starting point of our eritieism is the nature of 
motion; what is this thing that they are talking about when they say that all 
things are in motion? 1 mean, for example, are they referring to one form of 
motion only, or, as 1 think, to two—but don’t let this be only what I think. You 
eommit yourself as well, so that we may eome to grief together, if need be. Tell 
me, do you eall it 'motion’ when a thing ehanges from one plaee to another or 
turns round in the same plaee? 

Theodorus: 1 do, yes. 

SoGRATEs: Here then is one form of motion. Then supposing a thing [d] 
remains in the same plaee, but grows old, or beeomes blaek instead of white, or 


hard instead of soft, or undergoes any other alteration; isn’t it right to say that 
here we have motion in another form? 

Theodorus: Unquestionably. 

SoGRATEs: Then I now have two forms of motion, alteration and spatial 
movement. 

Theodorus: Yes; and that’s quite eorreet. 

SoGRATEs: Then now that we have made this distinetion, let us have a talk 
with the people who allege that all things are in motion. Let us ask them, 'Do 
you hold that everything is in motion in both ways, that is, that [e] it both moves 
through spaee and undergoes alteration? Or do you suggest that some things are 
in motion in both ways, and some only in one or the other?’ 

Theodorus: Heaven knows, I ean’t answer that. I suppose they would say, in 
both ways. 

SoGRATEs: Yes; otherwise, my friend, it will turn out that, in their view, things 
are both moving and standing still; and it will be no more eorreet to say that all 
things are in motion than to say that all things stand still. 

Theodorus: That’s perfectly true. 

SoGRATEs: Then sinee they must be in motion, and there is no sueh thing 
anywhere as absenee of motion, it follows that all things are always in [182] 
every kind of motion. 

Theodorus: Yes, that must be so. 

SoGRATEs: Then I want you to eonsider this point in their theory. As we were 
saying, they hold that the genesis of things sueh as warmth and whiteness oeeurs 
when eaeh of them is moving, together with a pereeption, in the spaee between 
the active and passive factors: the passive factor thereby beeoming pereipient, 
but not a pereeption, while the active factor beeomes sueh or sueh, but not a 
quality—isn’t that so? But perhaps 'quality’ seems a strange word to you; 
perhaps you don’t quite understand it as a general expression.— So I will talk 
about partieular eases. What I mean is that the active factor beeomes not warmth 
or whiteness, but warm and [b] white; and so on. You will remember, perhaps, 
that we said in the earlier stages of the argument that there is nothing whieh in 
itself is just one thing; and that this applies also to the active and passive factors. 
It is by the assoeiation of the two with one another that they generate pereeptions 
and the things perceived; and in so doing, the active factor beeomes sueh and 
sueh, while the passive factor beeomes pereipient. 

Theodorus: Yes, I remember that, of eourse. 

SoGRATEs: Then we need not eoneern ourselves about other points in [e] their 


doetrine, whether they mean what we say or something else. We must keep our 
eyes simply upon the object of our diseussion. We must ask them this question: 
'Aeeording to you, all things move and flow; isn’t that so?’ 

Theodorus: Yes. 

SoGRATEs: And they have both the motions that we distinguished, that is to 
say, they both move and alter? 

Theodorus: That must be so, if they are to be wholly and eompletely in 
motion. 

SoGRATEs: Now if they were only moving through spaee and not altering, we 
should presumably be able to say what the moving things flow? Or how do we 
express it? 

Theodorus: That’s all right. 

[d] SoGRATEs: But sinee not even this abides, that what flows flows white, but 
rather it is in proeess of ehange, so that there is flux of this very thing also, the 
whiteness, and it is passing over into another eolor, lest it be convicted of 
standing still in this respeet—sinee that is so, is it possible to give any name to a 
eolor whieh will properly apply to it? 

Theodorus: I don’t see how one eould, Soerates; nor yet surely to anything 
else of that kind, if, being in flux, it is always quietly slipping away as you 
speak? 

SoGRATEs: And what about any partieular kind of pereeption; for example, [e] 
seeing or hearing? Does it ever abide, and remain seeing or hearing? 

Theodorus: It ought not to, eertainly, if all things are in motion. 

SoGRATEs: Then we may not eall anything seeing rather than not-seeing; nor 
indeed may we eall it any other pereeption rather than not—if it be admitted that 
all things are in motion in every way? 

Theodorus: No, we may not. 

SoGRATEs: Yet Theaetetus and I said that knowledge was pereeption? 

Theodorus: You did. 

SoGRATEs: And so our answer to the question, 'What is knowledge?’ gave 
something whieh is no more knowledge than not. 

[183] Theodorus: It seems as if it did. 

SoGRATEs: A fine way this turns out to be of making our answer right. We 
were most anxious to prove that all things are in motion, in order to make that 
answer eome out eorreet; but what has really emerged is that, if all things are in 
motion, every answer, on whatever subject, is equally eorreet, both ‘it is thus’ 
and ‘it is not thus’—or if you like 'beeomes’, as we don’t want to use any 



expressions whieh will bring our iriends to a standstill. 

Theodorus: You are quite right. 

[b] SoGRATEs: Well, yes, Theodorus, except that I said Thus’ and 'not thus’. 
One must not use even the word Thus’; for this Thus’ would no longer be in 
motion; nor yet 'not thus’ for here again there is no motion. The exponents of 
this theory need to establish some other language; as it is, they have no words 
that are eonsistent with their hypothesis—unless it would perhaps suit them best 
to use 'not at all thus’ in a quite indefinite sense. 

Theodorus: That would at least be an idiom most appropriate to them. 

[e] SoGRATEs: Then we are set free from your friend, Theodorus. We do not 
yet eoneede to him that every man is the measure of all things, if he be not a man 
of understanding. And we are not going to grant that knowledge is pereeption, 
not at any rate on the line of inquiry whieh supposes that all things are in motion; 
we are not going to grant it unless Theaetetus here has some other way of stating 
it. 

Theodorus: That’s very good hearing, Soerates, for when these matters were 
eoneluded I was to be set free from my task of answering you, aeeording to our 
agreement, whieh specified the end of the diseussion of Protagoras’ theory. 

Theaetetus: Oh, no, indeed, Theodorus! Not till you and Soerates have [d] 
done what you proposed just now, and dealt with the other side, the people who 
say that the Universe stands still. 

Theodorus: What’s this, Theaetetus? You at your age teaehing your elders to 
be unjust and break their agreements? What you have got to do is to prepare to 
render aeeount to Soerates yourself for the rest of the diseussion. 

Theaetetus: A11 right, if he likes. But 1 would rather have listened to a 
diseussion of these views. 

Theodorus: Well, ehallenging Soerates to an argument is like inviting 
Aavalry into the plain’. So ask your questions and you shall hear. 

SoGRATEs: But 1 don’t think, Theodorus, that 1 am going to be persuaded by 
Theaetetus to do what he demands. [e] 

Theodorus: But what is it makes you unwilling? 

SoGRATEs: Shame. 1 am afraid our eritieism might be a very eheap affair. And 
if 1 feel like this before the many who have made the universe one and unmoved, 
Melissus and the rest of them, 1 feel it still more in the face of the One— 
Parmenides. Parmenides seems to me, in the words of Homer, to be Teverend’ 
and 'awM’.— 1 met him when 1 was very young and he was a very old man; and 
he seemed to me to have a wholly noble depth.— [184] So 1 am afraid we might 



not understand even what he says; still less should we attain to his real thought. 
Above all, I am afraid that the very object of our diseussion, the nature of 
knowledge, might be left unexamined amid the erowd of theories that will rush 
in upon us if we admit them; espeeially as the theory we have now brought up is 
one whieh involves unmanageably vast issues. To treat it as a sideshow would be 
insult and injury; while if it is adequately diseussed, it is likely to spread out 
until it eompletely eelipses the problems of knowledge. We must not do either. 
What we must do is to make use of our midwife’s art to deliver Theaetetus [b] of 
the thoughts whieh he has conceived about the nature of knowledge.* 

Theodorus: Well, if that is what you think proper, it must be done. 

SoGRATEs: Now, Theaetetus, 1 want you to think about one point in what has 
been said. Your answer was that knowledge is pereeption, wasn’t it? 

Theaetetus: Yes. 

SoGRATEs: Now supposing you were asked: 'With what does a man see white 
and blaek things, and with what does he hear high and low notes?’ You would 
reply, 1 imagine, 'With his eyes and ears.’ 

Theaetetus: 1 should, yes. 

[e] SoGRATEs: Now as a rule it is no sign of ill-breeding to be easy in the use 
of language and take no partieular eare in one’s ehoiee of words; it is rather the 
opposite that gives a man away. But sueh exactness is sometimes neeessary; and 
it is neeessary here, for example, to fasten upon something in your answer that is 
not eorreet. Think now. Is it more eorreet to say that the eyes are that with whieh 
we see, or that through whieh we see? Do we hear with the ears or through the 
ears? 

Theaetetus: Well, 1 should think, Soerates, that it is ‘through whieh’ we 
perceive in eaeh ease, rather than ‘with whieh.’ 

[d] SoGRATEs: Yes, my son. It would be a very strange thing, 1 must say, if 
there were a number of pereeptions sitting inside us as if we were Wooden 
Horses, and there were not some single form, soul or whatever one ought to eall 
it, to whieh all these converge—something with whieh, through those things,— 
as if they were instruments, we perceive all that is pereeptible. 

Theaetetus: That sounds to me better than the other way of putting it. 

SoGRATEs: Now the reason why 1 am being so preeise with you is this. 1 want 
to know if it is with one and the same part of ourselves that we [e] reaeh, through 
our eyes to white and blaek things, and through the other means to yet further 
things; and whether, if asked, you will be able to refer all these to the body. But 
perhaps it would be better if you stated the answers yourself, rather than that 1 


should busy myself on your behalf. Tell me: the instruments through whieh you 
perceive hot, hard, light, sweet things—do you eonsider that they all belong to 
the body? Or ean they be referred elsewhere? 

Theaetetus: No, they all belong to the body. 

SoGRATEs: And are you also willing to admit that what you perceive [185] 
through one power, you ean’t perceive through another? For instanee, what you 
perceive through hearing, you eouldn’t perceive through sight, and similarly 
what you perceive through sight you eouldn’t perceive through hearing? 

Theaetetus: I eould hardly refuse to grant that. 

SoGRATEs: Then suppose you think something about both; you ean’t possibly 
be having a pereeption about both, either through one of these instruments or 
through the other? 

Theaetetus: No. 

SoGRATEs: Now take a sound and a eolor. First of all, don’t you think this 
same thing about both of them, namely, that they both are? 

Theaetetus: I do. 

SoGRATEs: Also that eaeh of them is different from the other and the same as 
itself? 

[b] Theaetetus: Of eourse. 

SoGRATEs: And that both together are two, and eaeh of them is one? 

Theaetetus: Yes, I think that too. 

SoGRATEs: Are you also able to eonsider whether they are like or unlike eaeh 
other? 

Theaetetus: Yes, I may be. 

SoGRATEs: Now what is it through whieh you think all these things about 
them? It is not possible, you see, to grasp what is eommon to both either through 
sight or through hearing. Let us eonsider another thing whieh will show the truth 
of what we are saying. Suppose it were possible to inquire whether both are salty 
or not. You ean tell me, of eourse, with [e] what you would examine them. It 
would elearly be neither sight nor hearing, but something else. 

Theaetetus: Yes, of eourse; the power whieh functions through the tongue. 

SoGRATEs: Good. Now through what does that power function whieh reveals 
to you what is eommon in the ease both of all things and of these two—I mean 
that whieh you express by the words Ts’ and Ts not’ and the other terms used in 
our questions about them just now? What kind of instruments will you assign for 
all these? Through what does that whieh is pereipient in us perceive all of them? 

Theaetetus: You mean being and not-being, likeness and unlikeness, same 



and different; also one, and any other number applied to them. And [d] obviously 
too your question is about odd and even, and all that is involved with these 
attributes; and you want to know through what bodily instruments we perceive 
all these with the soul. 

SoGRATEs: You follow me exceedingly well, Theaetetus. These are just the 
things 1 am asking about. 

Theaetetus: But I eouldn’t possibly say. All 1 ean tell you is that it doesn’t 
seem to me that for these things there is any speeial instrument at all, as there is 
for the others. It seems to me that in investigating the eommon [e] features of 
everything the soul functions through itself. 

SoGRATEs: Yes, Theaetetus, you would say that, beeause you are handsome 
and not ugly as Theodorus would have it.— For handsome is as handsome says. 
And besides being handsome, you have done me a good turn; you have saved me 
a vast amount of talk if it seems to you that, while the soul eonsiders some things 
through the bodily powers, there are others whieh it eonsiders alone and through 
itself. This was what 1 thought myself, but 1 wanted you to think it too. 

Theaetetus: Well, it does seem to me to be so. [186] 

SoGRATEs: Now in whieh elass do you put being? For that, above all, is 
something that aeeompanies everything. 

Theaetetus: 1 should put it among the things whieh the soul itself reaehes out 
after by itself. 

SoGRATEs: Also like and unlike, same and different? 

Theaetetus: Yes. 

SoGRATEs: What about beautiful and ugly, good and bad? 

Theaetetus: Yes, these too; in these, above all, 1 think the soul examines [b] 
their being in eomparison with one another. Here it seems to be making a 
ealeulation within itself of past and present in relation to future. 

SoGRATEs: Not so fast, now. Wouldn’t you say that it is through toueh that the 
soul perceives the hardness of what is hard, and similarly the softness of what is 
soft? 

Theaetetus: Yes. 

SoGRATEs: But as regards their being—the fact that they are—their opposition 
to one another, and the being, again, of this opposition, the matter is different. 
Here the soul itself attempts to reaeh a deeision for us by rising to eompare them 
with one another. 

Theaetetus: Yes, undoubtedly. 

[e] SoGRATEs: And thus there are some things whieh all ereatures, men and 


animals alike, are naturally able to perceive as soon as they are born; I mean, the 
experiences whieh reaeh the soul through the body. But ealeulations regarding 
their being and their advantageousness eome, when they do, only as the result of 
a long and arduous development, involving a good deal of trouble and edueation. 

Theaetetus: Yes, that eertainly is so. 

SoGRATEs: Now is it possible for someone who does not even get at being to 
get at truth? 

Theaetetus: No; it’s impossible. 

SoGRATEs: And if a man fails to get at the truth of a thing, will he ever be a 
person who knows that thing? 

[d] Theaetetus: I don’t see how, Soerates. 

SoGRATEs: Then knowledge is to be found not in the experiences but in the 
proeess of reasoning about them; it is here, seemingly, not in the experiences, 
that it is possible to grasp being and truth. 

Theaetetus: So it appears. 

SoGRATEs: Then in the face of sueh differences, would you eall both by the 
same name? 

Theaetetus: One would eertainly have no right to. 

SoGRATEs: Now what name do you give to the former—seeing, hearing, 
smelling, feeling eold or warm? 

[e] Theaetetus: I eall that perceiving—what else eould I eall it? 

SoGRATEs: So the whole lot taken together you eall pereeption? 

Theaetetus: Neeessarily. 

SoGRATEs: Whieh, we say, has no share in the grasping of truth, sinee it has 
none in the grasping of being. 

Theaetetus: No, it has none. 

SoGRATEs: So it has no share in knowledge either. 

Theaetetus: No. 

SoGRATEs: Then, Theaetetus, pereeption and knowledge eould never be the 
same thing. 

Theaetetus: No, apparently not, Soerates; we have now got the elearest 
possible proof that knowledge is something different from pereeption. 

SoGRATEs: But our object in beginning this diseussion was not to find [187] 
out what knowledge is not, but to find out what it is. However, we have made a 
little progress. We shall not now look for knowledge in sense-pereeption at all, 
but in whatever we eall that activity of the soul when it is busy by itself about 
the things whieh are. 



Theaetetus: Well, the name, Soerates, I suppose is judgment. 

SoGRATEs: Your opinion, my dear lad, is eorreet. Now look baek to the 
beginning. Wipe out all that we have said hitherto, and see if you ean see [b] any 
better from where you have now progressed to. Tell me again, what is 
knowledge? 

Theaetetus: Well, Soerates, one ean’t say that it is judgment in general, 
beeause there is also false judgment—but true judgment may well be knowledge. 
So let that be my answer. If the same thing happens again, and we find, as we go 
on, that it turns out not to be so, weTl try something else. 

SoGRATEs: And even so, Theaetetus, you have answered me in the way one 
ought—with a good will, and not reluetantly, as you did at first. If [e] we 
eontinue like this, one of two things will happen. Either we shall find what we 
are going out after; or we shall be less inelined to think we know things whieh 
we don’t know at all—and even that would be a reward we eould not fairly be 
dissatisfied with. Now what is this that you say? There are two forms of 
judgment, true and false; and your definition is that true judgment is knowledge? 

Theaetetus: Yes. That is how it looks to me now. 

SoGRATEs: Now I wonder if it’s worth while, at this stage, to go baek to an old 
point about judgment— 

Theaetetus: What point do you mean? 

SoGRATEs: I have something on my mind whieh has often bothered me [d] 
before, and got me into great difficulty, both in my own thought and in 
diseussion with other people—I mean, I ean’t say what it is, this experience we 
have, and how it arises in us. 

Theaetetus: What experience? 

SoGRATEs: Judging what is false. Even now, you know, I’m still eonsidering; 
I’m in two minds whether to let it go or whether to look into it in a different 
manner from a short while ago. 

Theaetetus: Why not, Soerates, if this appears for any reason to be the right 
thing to do? As you and Theodorus were saying just now, and quite rightly, when 
you were talking about leisure, we are not pressed for time in talk of this kind. 

SoGRATEs: A very proper reminder. Perhaps it would not be a bad moment [e] 
to go baek upon our traeks. It is better to aeeomplish a little well than a great 
deal unsatisfactorily. 

Theaetetus: Yes, it eertainly is. 

SoGRATEs: Now how are we to proeeed? And aetually what is it that we are 
saying? We elaim, don’t we, that false judgment repeatedly oeeurs and one of us 



judges falsely, the other truly, as if it was in the nature of things for this to 
happen? 

Theaetetus: That is what we elaim. 

[ 188 ] SoGRATEs: Now isn’t it true about all things, together or individually, 
that we must either know them or not know them? 1 am ignoring for the moment 
the intermediate eonditions of learning and forgetting, as they don’t affect the 
argument here. 

Theaetetus: Of eourse, Soerates, in that ease there is no alternative. With 
eaeh thing we either know it or we do not. 

SoGRATEs: Then when a man judges, the objects of his judgment are 
neeessarily either things whieh he knows or things whieh he doesn’t know? 

Theaetetus: Yes, that must be so. 

SoGRATEs: Yet if he knows a thing, it is impossible that he should not [b] know 
it; or if he does not know it, he eannot know it. 

Theaetetus: Yes, of eourse. 

SoGRATEs: Now take the man who judges what is false. Is he thinking that 
things whieh he knows are not these things but some other things whieh he 
knows—so that knowing both he is ignorant of both? 

Theaetetus: But that would be impossible, Soerates. 

SoGRATEs: Then is he imagining that things whieh he doesn’t know are other 
things whieh he doesn’t know? Is it possible that a man who knows neither 
Theaetetus nor Soerates should take it into his head that Soerates is Theaetetus 
or Theaetetus Soerates? 

[e] Theaetetus: 1 don’t see how that eould happen. 

SoGRATEs: But a man eertainly doesn’t think that things he knows are things 
he does not know, or again that things he doesn’t know are things he knows. 

Theaetetus: No, that would be a very odd thing. 

SoGRATEs: Then in what way is false judgment still possible? There is 
evidently no possibility of judgment outside the eases we have mentioned, sinee 
everything is either a thing we know or a thing we don’t know; and within these 
limits there appears to be no plaee for false judgment to be possible. 

Theaetetus: That’s perfectly true. 

SoGRATEs: Then perhaps we had better take up a different line of inquiry; [d] 
perhaps we should proeeed not by way of knowing and not-knowing, but by way 
of being and not-being? 

Theaetetus: How do you mean? 

SoGRATEs: Perhaps the simple fact is this: it is when a man judges about 



anything things whieh are not, that he is inevitably judging lalsely, no matter 
what may be the nature of his thought in other respeets. 

Theaetetus: That again is very plausible, Soerates. 

SoGRATEs: Now how will that be? What are we going to say, Theaetetus, if 
somebody sets about examining us, and we are asked, Ts what these words 
express possible for anyone? Can a man judge what is not, either [e] about one 
of the things whieh are, or just by itself?’ 1 suppose we shall reply, 'Yes, when he 
is thinking, but thinking what is not true.’ Or how shall we answer? 

Theaetetus: That’s our answer. 

SoGRATEs: Now does this kind of thing happen elsewhere? 

Theaetetus: What kind of thing? 

SoGRATEs: Well, for instanee, that a man sees something, yet sees nothing. 

Theaetetus: How eould he? 

SoGRATEs: On the eontrary, in fact, if he is seeing any one thing, he must be 
seeing a thing whieh is. Or do you think that a 'one’ ean be found among the 
things whieh are not? 

Theaetetus: 1 eertainly don’t. 

SoGRATEs: Then a man who is seeing any one thing is seeing something whieh 
is? 

Theaetetus: Apparently. 

SoGRATEs: It also follows that a man who is hearing anything is hearing [189] 
some one thing and something whieh is. 

Theaetetus: Yes. 

SoGRATEs: And a man who is touehing anything is touehing some one thing, 
and a thing whieh is, if it is one? 

Theaetetus: Yes, that also follows. 

SoGRATEs: And a man who is judging is judging some one thing, is he not? 

Theaetetus: Neeessarily. 

SoGRATEs: And a man who is judging some one thing is judging something 
whieh is? 

Theaetetus: 1 grant that. 

SoGRATEs: Then that means that a man who is judging something whieh is not 
is judging nothing? 

Theaetetus: So it appears. 

SoGRATEs: But a man who is judging nothing is not judging at all. 

Theaetetus: That seems elear. 

SoGRATEs: And so it is not possible to judge what is not, either about [b] the 



things whieh are or just by itself. 

Theaetetus: Apparently not. 

SoGRATEs: Palse judgment, then, is something different from judging things 
whieh are not? 

Theaetetus: It looks as if it were. 

SoGRATEs: Then neither on this approaeh nor on the one we followed just now 
does false judgment exist in us. 

Theaetetus: No, indeed. 

SoGRATEs: Then is it in this way that the thing we eall by that name arises? 

Theaetetus: How? 

SoGRATEs: We say that there is false judgment, a kind of 'other-judging’, [e] 
when a man, in plaee of one of the things that are, has substituted in his thought 
another of the things that are and asserts that it is.— In this way, he is always 
judging something whieh is, but judges one thing in plaee of another; and having 
missed the thing whieh was the object of his eonsideration, he might fairly be 
ealled one who judges falsely. 

Theaetetus: Now you seem to me to have got it quite right. When a man 
judges 'ugly’ instead of 'beautiM’, or 'beautiM’ instead of 'ugly’, then he is 
truly judging what is false. 

SoGRATEs: Evidently, Theaetetus, you have not mueh opinion of me; you don’t 
find me at all alarming. 

Theaetetus: What in partieular makes you say that? 

[d] SoGRATEs: Well, I suppose you don’t think me eapable of taking up your 
hruly false’, and asking you whether it is possible that a thing should be slowly 
swift, or heavily light, or whether anything else ean possibly oeeur in a way not 
in aeeordanee with its own nature but in aeeordanee with that of its opposite and 
eontrary to itself. But let that pass; I don’t want your boldness to go unrewarded. 
You like the suggestion, you say, that false judgment is 'other-judging’? 

Theaetetus: Yes, I do. 

SoGRATEs: Then, aeeording to your judgment, it is possible to set down a thing 
in one’s thought as another thing and not itself? 

Theaetetus: Surely it is. 

[e] SoGRATEs: Now when a man’s thought is aeeomplishing this, isn’t it 
essential that he should be thinking of either one or both of these two things? 

Theaetetus: It is essential; either both together, or eaeh in turn. 

SoGRATEs: Very good. Now by Thinking’ do you mean the same as I do? 

Theaetetus: What do you mean by it? 


SoGRATEs: A talk whieh the soul has with itself about the objects under its 
eonsideration. Of eourse, l’m only telling you my idea in all ignoranee; but this 
is the kind of pieture I have of it. It seems to me that the soul [190] when it 
thinks is simply earrying on a diseussion in whieh it asks itself questions and 
answers them itself, affirms and denies. And when it arrives at something 
definite, either by a gradual proeess or a sudden leap, when it affirms one thing 
eonsistently and without divided eounsel, we eall this its judgment. So, in my 
view, to judge is to make a statement, and a judgment is a statement whieh is not 
addressed to another person or spoken aloud, but silently addressed to oneself. 
And what do you think? 

Theaetetus: I agree with that. 

SoGRATEs: So that when a man judges one thing to be another, what he is 
doing, apparently, is to say to himself that the one thing is the other. 

[b] Theaetetus: Yes, of eourse. 

SoGRATEs: Now try to think if you have ever said to yourself 'Surely the 
beautiful is ugly’,— or The unjust is eertainly just’. Or—to put it in the most 
general terms—have you ever tried to persuade yoursell that 'Surely one thing is 
another’? Wouldn’t the very opposite of this be the truth? Wouldn’t the truth be 
that not even in your sleep have you ever gone so far as to say to yourself ‘No 
doubt the odd is even’, or anything of that kind? 

Theaetetus: Yes, that’s so. 

SoGRATEs: And do you think that anyone else, in his right mind or out [e] of it, 
ever ventured seriously to tell himself, with the hope of winning his own assent, 
that 'A eow must be a horse’ or Two must be one’? 

Theaetetus: No, indeed I don’t. 

SoGRATEs: Well, then, if to make a statement to oneself is to judge, no one 
who makes a statement, that is, a judgment, about both things, getting hold of 
both with his soul, ean state, or judge, that one is the other. And you, in your 
turn, must let this form of words pass.— What I mean by it is this: no one judges 
The ugly is beautiful’ or makes any other sueh [d] judgment. 

Theaetetus: A11 right, Soerates, I pass it; and I think you’re right. 

SoGRATEs: Thus a man who has both things before his mind when he judges 
eannot possibly judge that one is the other. 

Theaetetus: So it seems. 

SoGRATEs: But if he has only one of them before his mind in judging, and the 
other is not present to him at all, he will never judge that one is the other. 

Theaetetus: That’s true. For he would have to have hold also of the one that 


is not present to his judgnient. 

SoGRATEs: Then 'other-judging’ is not possible for anyone either when he has 
both things present to him in judgment or when he has one only. [e] So, if 
anyone is going to define false judgment as 'heterodoxy’,— he will be saying 
nothing. The existence of false judgment in us eannot be shown in this way any 
more than by our previous approaehes. 

Theaetetus: It seems not. 

SoGRATEs: And yet, Theaetetus, if it is not shown to exist, we shall be driven 
into admitting a number of absurdities. 

Theaetetus: And what would they be? 

SoGRATEs: 1 am not going to tell you until 1 have tried every possible way of 
looking at this matter. 1 should be ashamed to see us forced into [191] making 
the kind of admissions 1 mean while we are still in difficulties. lf we find what 
we’re after, and beeome free men, then we will turn round and talk about how 
these things happen to other people—having seeured our own persons against 
ridieule. While if we ean’t find any way of extricating ourselves, then 1 suppose 
we shall be laid low, like seasiek passengers, and give ourselves into the hands 
of the argument and let it trample all over us and do what it likes with us. And 
now let me tell you where 1 see a way still open to this inquiry. 

Theaetetus: Yes, do tell me. 

SoGRATEs: 1 am going to maintain that we were wrong to agree that it [b] is 
impossible for a man to be in error through judging that things he knows are 
things he doesn’t know. In a way, it is possible. 

Theaetetus: Now 1 wonder if you mean the same thing as 1 too suspeeted at 
the time when we suggested it was like that—1 mean, that sometimes 1, who 
know Soerates, have seen someone else in the distanee whom 1 don’t know and 
thought it to be Soerates whom 1 do know. In a ease like that, the sort of thing 
you are referring to does happen. 

SoGRATEs: But didn’t we reeoil from this suggestion beeause it made us not 
know, when we do know, things whieh we know? 

Theaetetus: Yes, we eertainly did. 

SoGRATEs: Then don’t let us put the ease in that way; let's try another [e] way. 
It may prove amenable or it may be obstinate; but the fact is we are in sueh an 
extremity that we need to turn every argument over and over and test it from all 
sides. Now see if there is anything in this. Is it possible to learn something you 
didn’t know before? 

Theaetetus: Surely it is. 



SoGRATEs: And again another and yet another thing? 

Theaetetus: Well, why not? 

SoGRATEs: Now I want you to suppose, for the sake of the argument, that we 
have in our souls a bloek of wax, larger in one person, smaller in [d] another, and 
of purer wax in one ease, dirtier in another; in some men rather hard, in others 
rather soft, while in some it is of the proper eonsisteney. 

Theaetetus: A11 right, Tm supposing that. 

SoGRATEs: We may look upon it, then, as a gift of Memory, the mother of the 
Muses. We make impressions upon this of everything we wish to remember 
among the things we have seen or heard or thought of ourselves; we hold the 
wax under our pereeptions and thoughts and take a stamp from them, in the way 
in whieh we take the imprints of signet rings. Whatever is impressed upon the 
wax we remember and know so long as [e] the image remains in the wax; 
whatever is obliterated or eannot be impressed, we forget and do not know. 

Theaetetus: Let that be our supposition. 

SoGRATEs: Then take the ease of a man who knows these things, but is also 
eonsidering something he is seeing or hearing; and see if he might judge falsely 
in this way. 

Theaetetus: In what kind of way? 

SoGRATEs: In thinking, of things whieh he knows, sometimes that they are 
things whieh he knows and sometimes that they are things whieh he doesn’t 
know—these eases being what at an earlier stage we wrongly admitted to be 
impossible. 

Theaetetus: And what do you say now? 

SoGRATEs: We must begin this diseussion by making eertain distinetions. [192] 
We must make it elear that it is impossible to think (1) that a thing you know, 
beeause you possess the reeord of it in your soul, but whieh you are not 
pereemng, is another thing whieh you know—you have its imprint too—but are 
not pereemng, (2) that a thing you know is something you do not know and do 
not have the seal of, (3) that a thing you don’t know is another thing you don’t 
know, (4) that a thing you don’t know is a thing you know. 

Again, it is impossible to think (1) that a thing you are pereemng is another 
thing that you are pereemng, (2) that a thing you are pereemng is a thing whieh 
you are not pereemng, (3) that a thing you are not [b] pereemng is another thing 
you are not pereemng, (4) that a thing you are not pereemng is a thing you are 
pereemng. 

Yet again, it is impossible to think (1) that a thing you both know and are 



perceiving, when you are holding its imprint in line with your pereeption of it, is 
another thing whieh you know and are perceiving, and whose imprint you keep 
in line with the pereeption (this indeed is even more impossible than the former 
eases, if that ean be), (2) that a thing whieh you both know and are pereemng, 
and the reeord of whieh you are keeping in its true line, is another thing you 
know, (3) that a thing you both know and are pereemng and of whieh you have 
the reeord eorreetly in line as before, is another thing you are perceiving, (4) that 
a thing you neither know nor [e] are perceiving is another thing you neither 
know nor perceive, (5) that a thing you neither know nor perceive is another 
thing you don’t know, (6) that a thing you neither know nor perceive is another 
thing you are not pereemng. 

In all these eases, it is a sheer impossibility that there should be false 
judgment. It remains that it arises, if anywhere, in the eases I am just going to 
tell you. 

Theaetetus: What are they? Perhaps I may understand a little better from 
them; at present, I don’t follow. 

SoGRATEs: In these eases of things you know: when you think (1) that they are 
other things you know and are pereemng, (2) that they are things you don’t 
know but are pereemng, (3) that things you both know and are [d] pereemng 
are other things you both know and are pereemng. 

Theaetetus: Well, now you have left me further behind than ever. 

SoGRATEs: ril go over it again in another way. I know Theodorus and 
remember within myself what he is like; and in the same way I know Theaetetus. 
But sometimes I am seeing them and sometimes not; sometimes I am touehing 
them, and sometimes not; or I may hear them or perceive them through some 
other sense, while at other times I have no pereeption about you two at all, but 
remember you none the less, and know you within myself—isn’t that so? 

Theaetetus: Yes, eertainly. [e] 

SoGRATEs: Now please take this first point that I want to make elear to you— 
that we sometimes perceive and sometimes do not perceive the things that we 
know. 

Theaetetus: That’s true. 

SoGRATEs: Then as regards the things we don’t know, we often don’t perceive 
them either, but often we only perceive them. 

Theaetetus: That is so, also. 

[193] SoGRATEs: Now see if you ean follow me a little better. Supposing 
Soerates knows both Theodorus and Theaetetus, but is not seeing either of them. 



or having any other pereeption about them: he eould never in that ease judge 
within himseli that Theaetetus was Theodorus. Is that sense or not? 

Theaetetus: Yes, that’s quite true. 

SoGRATEs: This, then, was the first of the eases I was speaking of. 

Theaetetus: It was. 

SoGRATEs: Seeondly then. Supposing I am acquainted with one of you and not 
the other, and am perceiving neither of you: in that ease, I eould never think the 
one I do know to be the one I don’t know. 

Theaetetus: That is so. 

[b] SoGRATEs: Thirdly, supposing I am not acquainted with either of you, and 
am not pereemng either of you: I eould not possibly think that one of you, 
whom I don’t know, is another of you whom I don’t know. Now will you please 
take it that you have heard all over again in sueeession the other eases deseribed 
before—the eases in whieh I shall never judge falsely about you and Theodorus, 
either when I am familiar or when I am unfamiliar with both of you; or when I 
know one and not the other. And similarly with pereeptions, you foIIow me. 

Theaetetus: I foIIow. 

SoGRATEs: So there remains the possibility of false judgment in this ease. [e] I 
know both you and Theodorus; I have your signs upon that bloek of wax, like 
the imprints of rings. Then I see you both in the distanee, but eannot see you 
well enough; but I am in a hurry to refer the proper sign to the proper visual 
pereeption, and so get this fitted into the traee of itself, that reeognition may take 
plaee. This I fail to do; I get them out of line, applying the visual pereeption of 
the one to the sign of the other. It is like people putting their shoes on the wrong 
feet, or like what happens when [d] we look at things in mirrors, when Ieft and 
right ehange plaees. It is then that 'heterodoxy’ or false judgment arises. 

Theaetetus: Yes, that seems very likely, Soerates; it is an awfully good 
deseription of what happens to the judgment. 

SoGRATEs: Then, again, supposing I know both of you, and am also pereemng 
one of you, and not the other, but am not keeping my knowledge of the former in 
line with my pereeption—that’s the expression I used before and you didn’t 
understand me then. 

Theaetetus: No, I eertainly didn’t. 

SoGRATEs: Well, I was saying that if you know one man and perceive [e] him 
as well, and keep your knowledge of him in line with your pereeption, you will 
never take him for some other person whom you know and are perceiving, and 
the knowledge of whom you are holding straight with the pereeption. Wasn’t that 



so? 

Theaetetus: Yes. 

SoGRATEs: There remained, I take it, the ease we have just mentioned where 
false judgment arises in the following manner: you know both men [194] and 
you are looking at both, or having some other pereeption of them; and you don’t 
hold the two signs eaeh in line with its own pereeption, but like a bad areher you 
shoot beside the mark and miss—^whieh is preeisely what we eall falsehood. 

Theaetetus: Naturally so. 

SoGRATEs: And when for one of the signs there is also a present pereeption but 
there is not for the other, and you try to fit to the present pereeption the sign 
belonging to the absent pereeption, in all sueh eases thought is in error. 

We may sum up thus: it seems that in the ease of things we do not [b] know 
and have never perceived, there is no possibility of error or of false judgment, if 
what we are saying is at all sound; it is in eases where we both know things and 
are perceiving them that judgment is erratie and varies between truth and falsity. 
When it brings together the proper stamps and reeords direetly and in straight 
lines, it is true; when it does so obliquely and erosswise, it is false. 

Theaetetus: Well, isn’t that beautiM, Soerates? 

SoGRATEs: Ah, when you’ve heard what is eoming next, you will say so [e] all 
the more. For true judgment is beautiM, right enough, and error is ugly. 

Theaetetus: No doubt about that. 

SoGRATEs: Well, this, then, they say, is why the two things oeeur. In some 
men, the wax in the soul is deep and abundant, smooth and worked to the proper 
eonsisteney; and when the things that eome through the senses are imprinted 
upon this 'heart’ of the soul—as Homer ealls it, hinting at the likeness to the 
wax——the signs that are made in it are lasting, beeause [d] they are elear and 
have sufficient depth. Men with sueh souls learn easily and remember what they 
learn; they do not get the signs out of line with the pereeptions, but judge truly. 
As the signs are distinet and there is plenty of room for them, they quickly assign 
eaeh thing to its own impress in the wax—the things in question being, of 
eourse, what we eall the things that are and these people being the ones we eall 
wise. 

Or do you feel any doubts about this? 

Theaetetus: No, I find it extraordinarily convincing. 

SoGRATEs: But it is a different matter when a man’s 'heart’ is 'shaggy’ [e] (the 
kind of heart our marvellously knowing poet praises), or when it is dirty and of 
impure wax; or when it is very soft or hard. Persons in whom the wax is soft are 


quick to learn but quick to forget; when the wax is hard, the opposite happens. 
Those in whom it is 'shaggy’ and rugged, a stony thing with earth or filth mixed 
all through it, have indistinet impressions. So too if the wax is hard, for then the 
impressions have no depth; similarly they are indistinet if the wax is soft, 
beeause they quickly run [195] together and are blurred. If, in addition to all this, 
the impresses in the wax are erowded upon eaeh other for laek of spaee, beeause 
it is only some little serap of a soul, they are even more indistinet. All sueh 
people are liable to false judgment. When they see or hear or think of anything, 
they ean’t quickly allot eaeh thing to eaeh impress; they are slow and allot things 
to impresses whieh do not belong to them, misseeing, mishearing and 
misthinking most of them—and these in turn are the ones we deseribe as in error 
about the things that are and ignorant. 

[b] Theaetetus: That’s exactly it, Soerates; no man eould improve on your 
aeeount. 

SoGRATEs: Then are we to say that false judgments do exist in us? 

Theaetetus: Yes, most emphatieally. 

SoGRATEs: And true ones, of eourse? 

Theaetetus: And true ones. 

SoGRATEs: And we think we have now reaehed a satisfactory agreement, when 
we say that these two kinds of judgment eertainly exist? 

Theaetetus: There’s no earthly doubt about it, Soerates. 

SoGRATEs: Theaetetus, I’m afraid a garrulous man is really an awful nuisanee. 

Theaetetus: Why, what are you talking about? 

[e] SoGRATEs: I’m annoyed at my own stupidity—my own true garrulousness. 
What else eould you eall it when a man will keep dragging arguments up and 
down, beeause he is too slow-witted to reaeh any conviction, and will not be 
pulled off any of them? 

Theaetetus: But why shouldyou be annoyed? 

SoGRATEs: I am not only annoyed; I am alarmed. I am afraid of what I may 
say if someone asks me: 'So, Soerates, you’ve discovered false judgment, have 
you? You have found that it arises not in the relation of [d] pereeptions to one 
another, or of thoughts to one another, but in the eonneeting of pereeption with 
thought?’ I believe I am very likely to say 'Yes’, with an air of Aattering myself 
upon our having made some beautiM discovery. 

Theaetetus: Well, Soerates, what you have just shown us looks to me quite a 
presentable thing anyway. 

SoGRATEs: 'You mean’, he goes on, That we would never suppose that a man 



we are merely thinking of but not seeing is a horse whieh again we are not 
seeing or touehing, but just thinking of and not perceiving anything else about 
it?’ I suppose I shall agree that we do mean this. 

Theaetetus: Yes, and quite rightly. 

[e] SoGRATEs: 'Well then,’ he goes on, 'doesn’t it follow from this theory that 
a man eouldn’t possibly suppose that eleven, whieh he is merely thinking about, 
is twelve, whieh again he is merely thinking about?’ Come now, you answer. 

Theaetetus: Well, my answer will be that someone who is seeing or touehing 
them eould suppose that eleven are twelve, but not with those that he has in his 
thought: he would never judge this in that way about them. 

[196] SoGRATEs: Well, now, take the ease where a man is eonsidering five and 
seven within himself—1 don’t mean seven men and five men, or anything of that 
sort, but five and seven themselves; the reeords, as we allege, in that waxen 
bloek, things among whieh it is not possible that there should be false judgment. 
Suppose he is talking to himself about them, and asking himself how many they 
are. Do you think that in sueh a ease it has ever happened that one man thought 
they were eleven and said so, while another thought and said that they were 
twelve? Or do all men say and all men think that they are twelve? 

Theaetetus: Oh, good Heavens, no; lots of people would make them [b] 
eleven. And with larger numbers they go wrong still more often—for 1 suppose 
what you say is intended to apply to all numbers. 

SoGRATEs: Quite right. And 1 want you to eonsider whether what happens here 
is not just this, that a man thinks that twelve itself, the one on the waxen bloek, is 
eleven. 

Theaetetus: It eertainly looks as if he does. 

SoGRATEs: Then haven’t we eome baek to the things we were saying at the 
outset? You see, anyone to whom this happens is thinking that one thing he 
knows is another thing he knows. And this we said was impossible; in fact, it 
was just this eonsideration whieh led us to exclude the possibility of false 
judgment, beeause, if admitted, it would mean that the same man [e] must, at one 
and the same time, both know and not know the same objects. 

Theaetetus: That’s perfectly true. 

SoGRATEs: Then we shall have to say that false judgment is something other 
than a misapplieation of thought to pereeption; beeause if this were so, we eould 
never be in error so long as we remained within our thoughts themselves. But as 
the matter now stands, either there is no sueh thing as false judgment; or a man 
may not know what he knows. Whieh do you ehoose? 



Theaetetus: You are offering me an impossible ehoiee, Soerates. 

SoGRATEs: But Tm afraid the argument will not permit both. Still—[d] we 
must stop at nothing; supposing now we were to set about being quite 
shameless? 

Theaetetus: How? 

SoGRATEs: By eonsenting to say what knowing is like. 

Theaetetus: And why should that be shameless? 

SoGRATEs: You don’t seem to realize that our whole diseussion from the 
beginning has been an inquiry about knowledge, on the assumption that we do 
not yet know what it is. 

Theaetetus: Oh but I do. 

SoGRATEs: Well, then, don’t you think it is a shameless thing that we, who 
don’t know what knowledge is, should pronounee on what knowing [e] is like? 
But as a matter of fact, Theaetetus, for some time past our whole method of 
diseussion has been tainted. Time and again we have said 'we are acquainted 
with’ and 'we are not acquainted with’, 'we know’ and 'we do not know’, as if 
we eould to some extent understand one another while we are still ignorant of 
what knowledge is. Or here’s another example, if you like: at this very moment, 
we have again used the words To be ignorant of’, and To understand’, as if these 
were quite proper expressions for us when we are deprived of knowledge. 

Theaetetus: But how are you going to earry on the diseussion at all, Soerates, 
if you keep off these words? 

[197] SoGRATEs: Quite impossible, for a man like me; but if I were one of the 
experts in eontradietion, I might be able to. If one of those gentlemen were 
present, he would have eommanded us to refrain from them, and would keep 
eoming down upon us heavily for the faults I’m referring to. But sinee we are no 
good anyway, why don’t I make bold to tell you what knowing is like? It seems 
to me that this might be of some help. 

Theaetetus: Then do be bold, please. And if you don’t keep from using these 
words, we’ll forgive you all right. 

SoGRATEs: Well, then, have you heard what people are saying nowadays that 
knowing is? 

Theaetetus: I dare say I have; but I don’t remember it at the moment. 

[b] SoGRATEs: Well, they say, of eourse, that it is The having of knowledge’. 

Theaetetus: Oh, yes, that’s true. 

SoGRATEs: Let us make a slight ehange; let us say The possession of 
knowledge’. 



Theaetetus: And how would you say that was different froni the first way of 
putting it? 

SoGRATEs: Perhaps it isn’t at all; but I will tell you what I think the difference 
is, and then you must help me to examine it. 

Theaetetus: A11 right—if I ean. 

SoGRATEs: Well, then, to 'possess’ doesn’t seem to me to be the same as to 
'have’. For instanee, suppose a man has bought a eoat and it is at his disposal but 
he is not wearing it; we would not say that he 'has’ it on, but we would say he 
'possesses’ it. 

Theaetetus: Yes, that would be eorreet. 

[e] SoGRATEs: Now look here: is it possible in this way to possess knowledge 
and not 'have’ it? Suppose a man were to hunt wild birds, pigeons or something, 
and make an aviary for them at his house and look after them there; then, in a 
sense, I suppose, we might say he 'has’ them all the time, beeause of eourse he 
possesses them. Isn’t that so? 

Theaetetus: Yes. 

SoGRATEs: But in another sense he 'has’ none of them; it is only that he has 
acquired a eertain power in respeet of them, beeause he has got them [d] under 
his eontrol in an enelosure of his own. That is to say, he has the power to hunt 
for any one he likes at any time, and take and 'have’ it whenever he ehooses, and 
let it go again; and this he ean do as often as he likes. 

Theaetetus: That is so. 

SoGRATEs: Well a little while ago we were equipping souls with I don’t know 
what sort of a waxen device. Now let us make in eaeh soul a sort of aviary of all 
kinds of birds; some in flocks separate from the others, some in small groups, 
and others flying about singly here and there among all the rest. 

Theaetetus: A11 right, let us suppose it made. What then? [e] 

SoGRATEs: Then we must say that when we are ehildren this reeeptaele is 
empty; and by the birds we must understand pieees of knowledge. When anyone 
takes possession of a pieee of knowledge and shuts it up in the pen, we should 
say that he has learned or has found out the thing of whieh this is the knowledge; 
and knowing, we should say, is this. 

Theaetetus: That’s given, then. 

SoGRATEs: Now think: when he hunts again for any one of the pieees of [198] 
knowledge that he ehooses, and takes it and 'has’ it, then lets it go again, what 
words are appropriate here? The same as before, when he took possession of the 
knowledge, or different ones?—You will see my point more elearly in this way. 



There is an art you eall arithmetie, isn’t there? 

Theaetetus: Yes. 

SoGRATEs: Now I want you to think of this as a hunt for pieees of knowledge 
eoneerning everything odd and even. 

Theaetetus: A11 right, I will. 

SoGRATEs: It is by virtue of this art, I suppose, that a man both has under [b] 
his eontrol pieees of knowledge eoneerning numbers and also hands them over 
to others? 

Theaetetus: Yes. 

SoGRATEs: And we eall it Teaehing’ when a man hands them over to others, 
and 'learning’ when he gets them handed over to him; and when he 'has’ them 
through possessing them in this aviary of ours, we eall that 'knowing’. 

Theaetetus: Yes, eertainly. 

SoGRATEs: Now you must give your attention to what is eoming next. It must 
surely be true that a man who has eompletely mastered arithmetie knows all 
numbers? Beeause there are pieees of knowledge covering all numbers in his 
soul. 

Theaetetus: Of eourse. 

SoGRATEs: And a man so trained may proeeed to do some eounting, [e] either 
eounting to himself the numbers themselves, or eounting something else, one of 
the external things whieh have number? 

Theaetetus: Yes, surely. 

SoGRATEs: And eounting we shall take to be simply a matter of eonsidering 
how large a number aetually is? 

Theaetetus: Yes. 

SoGRATEs: Then it looks as if this man were eonsidering something whieh he 
knows as if he did not know it (for we have granted that he knows all numbers). 
rve no doubt you’ve had sueh puzzles put to you. 

Theaetetus: I have, yes. 

SoGRATEs: Then using our image of possessing and hunting for the pigeons, 
[d] we shall say that there are two phases of hunting; one before you have 
possession in order to get possession, and another when you already possess in 
order to eateh and have in your hands what you previously acquired. And in this 
way even with things you learned and got the knowledge of long ago and have 
known ever sinee, it is possible to learn them—these same things—all over 
again. You ean take up again and 'have’ that knowledge of eaeh of them whieh 
you acquired long ago but had not ready to hand in your thought, ean’t you? 



Theaetetus: True. 

[e] SoGRATEs: Now this is what I meant by my question a moment ago. What 
terms ought we to use about them when we speak of what the arithmetidan does 
when he proeeeds to eount, or the seholar when he proeeeds to read something? 
Here, it seems, a man who knows something is setting out to learn again from 
himself things whieh he already knows. 

Theaetetus: But that would be a very odd thing, Soerates. 

SoGRATEs: But are we to say that it is things whieh he does not know [199] 
that sueh a man is going to read and eount—remembering that we have granted 
him knowledge of all letters and all numbers? 

Theaetetus: That wouldn’t be reasonable, either. 

SoGRATEs: Then would you like us to take this line? Suppose we say we do 
not mind at all about the names; let people drag around the terms 'knowing’ and 
dearning’ to their heart’s eontent. We have determined that to 'possess’ 
knowledge is one thing and to 'have’ it is another; aeeordingly we maintain that 
it is impossible for anyone not to possess that whieh he has possession of, and 
thus, it never happens that he does not know something he knows. But he may 
yet make a false judgment about it. This [b] is beeause it is possible for him to 
'have’, not the knowledge of this thing, but another pieee of knowledge instead. 
When he is hunting for one pieee of knowledge, it may happen, as they fly 
about, that he makes a mistake and gets hold of one instead of another. It was 
this that happened when he thought eleven was twelve. He got hold of the 
knowledge of eleven that was in him, instead of the knowledge of twelve, as you 
might eateh a ring-dove instead of a pigeon. 

Theaetetus: Yes; that is reasonable, now. 

SoGRATEs: But when he gets hold of the one he is trying to get hold of, then he 
is free from error; when he does that, he is judging what is. In [e] this way, both 
true and false judgment exist; and the things that worried us before no longer 
stand in our way. I daresay you’ll agree with me? Or, if not, what line will you 
take? 

Theaetetus: I agree. 

SoGRATEs: Yes; we have now got rid of this 'not knowing what one knows’. 
For we now find that at no point does it happen that we do not possess what we 
possess, whether we are in error about anything or not. But it looks to me as if 
something else more alarming is by way of eoming upon us. 

Theaetetus: What’s that? 

SoGRATEs: I mean, what is involved if false judgment is going to beeome a 



matter of an interehange of pieees of knowledge. 

Theaetetus: What do you mean? 

SoGRATEs: To begin with, it follows that a man who has knowledge of [d] 
something is ignorant of this very thing not through want of knowledge but 
aetually in virtue of his knowledge. Seeondly, he judges that this is something 
else and that the other thing is it. Now surely this is utterly unreasonable; it 
means that the soul, when knowledge beeomes present to it, knows nothing and 
is wholly ignorant. Aeeording to this argument, there is no reason why an 
aeeession of ignoranee should not make one know something, or of blindness 
make one see something, if knowledge is ever going to make a man ignorant. 

Theaetetus: Well, perhaps, Soerates, it wasn’t a happy thought to make [e] 
the birds only pieees of knowledge. Perhaps we ought to have supposed that 
there are pieees of ignoranee also flying about in the soul along with them, and 
what happens is that the hunter sometimes eatehes a pieee of knowledge and 
sometimes a pieee of ignoranee eoneerning the same thing; and the ignoranee 
makes him judge falsely, while the knowledge makes him judge truly. 

SoGRATEs: I ean hardly refrain from expressing my admiration of you, 
Theaetetus; but do think again about that. Let us suppose it is as you say: then, 
you maintain, the man who eatehes a pieee of ignoranee will judge [200] falsely. 
Is that it? 

Theaetetus: Yes. 

SoGRATEs: But presumably he will not think he is judging falsely? 

Theaetetus: No, of eourse he won’t. 

SoGRATEs: He will think he is judging what is true; and his attitude towards 
the things about whieh he is in error will be as if he knew them. 

Theaetetus: Of eourse. 

SoGRATEs: He will think he has hunted down and 'has’ a pieee of knowledge 
and not a pieee of ignoranee. 

Theaetetus: Yes, that’s elear. 

SoGRATEs: So, after going a long way round, we are baek at our original 
difficulty. Our friend the expert in refutation will laugh. 'My very good [b] 
people,’ he will say, 'do you mean that a man who knows both knowledge and 
ignoranee is thinking that one of them whieh he knows is the other whieh he 
knows? Or is it that he knows neither, and judges the one he doesn’t know to be 
the other whieh he doesn’t know? Or is it that he knows one and not the other, 
and judges that the one he knows is the one he doesn’t know? Or does he think 
that the one he doesn’t know is the one he does? Or are you going to start all 



over again and tell me that there’s another set of pieees of knowledge eoneeming 
pieees of knowledge and ignoranee, whieh a man may possess shut up in some 
other ridieulous aviaries or waxen devices, whieh he knows so long as he 
possesses them [e] though he may not have them ready to hand in his soul—and 
in this way end up forced to eome running round to the same plaee over and over 
again and never get any further?’ What are we going to say to that, Theaetetus? 

Theaetetus: Oh, dear me, Soerates, I don’t know what one ought to say. 

SoGRATEs: Then don’t you think, my boy, that the argument is perhaps dealing 
out a little proper ehastisement, and showing us that we were [d] wrong to leave 
the question about knowledge and proeeed to inquire into false judgment first? 
While as a matter of fact it’s impossible to know this until we have an adequate 
grasp of what knowledge is. 

Theaetetus: Well, at the moment, Soerates, I feel bound to believe you. 

SoGRATEs: Then, to go baek to the beginning, what are we going to say 
knowledge is?—We are not, I suppose, going to give up yet? 

Theaetetus: Gertainly not, unless you give up yourself. 

SoGRATEs: Tell me, then, how eould we define it with the least risk of 
eontradieting ourselves? 

[e] Theaetetus: In the way we were attempting before, Soerates; I ean’t think 
of any other. 

SoGRATEs: In what way do you mean? 

Theaetetus: By saying that knowledge is true judgment. iudging truly is at 
least something free of mistakes, I take it, and everything that results from it is 
admirable and good. 

SoGRATEs: Well, Theaetetus, as the man who was leading the way aeross [201] 
the river said, Tt will show you.’— If we go on and traek this down, perhaps we 
may stumble on what we are looking for; if we stay where we are, nothing will 
eome elear. 

Theaetetus: You’re right; let’s go on and eonsider it. 

SoGRATEs: Well, this won’t take long to eonsider, anyway; there is a whole art 
indieating to you that knowledge is not what you say. 

Theaetetus: How’s that? What art do you mean? 

SoGRATEs: The art of the greatest representatives of wisdom—the men ealled 
orators and lawyers. These men, I take it, use their art to produee conviction not 
by teaehing people, but by making them judge whatever they themselves ehoose. 
Or do you think there are any teaehers so clever [b] that within the short time 
allowed by the eloek they ean teaeh adequately to people who were not eye- 


witnesses the truth of what happened to people who have been robbed or 
assaulted? 

Theaetetus: No, I don’t think they possibly eould; but they might be able to 
persuade them. 

SoGRATEs: And by 'persuading them’, you mean Aausing them to judge’, 
don’t you? 

Theaetetus: Of eourse. 

SoGRATEs: Then suppose a jury has been justly persuaded of some matter 
whieh only an eye-witness eould know, and whieh eannot otherwise be known; 
suppose they eome to their deeision upon hearsay, forming a [e] true judgment: 
then they have deeided the ease without knowledge, but, granted they did their 
job well, being eorreetly persuaded? 

Theaetetus: Yes, eertainly. 

SoGRATEs: But, my dear lad, they eouldn’t have done that if true judgment is 
the same thing as knowledge; in that ease the best juryman in the world eouldn’t 
form a eorreet judgment without knowledge. So it seems they must be different 
things. 

Theaetetus: Oh, yes, Soerates, that’s just what I onee heard a man say; I had 
forgotten, but now it’s eoming baek to me. He said that it is true [d] judgment 
with an aeeount— that is knowledge; true judgment without an aeeount falls 
outside of knowledge. And he said that the things of whieh there is no aeeount 
are not knowable (yes, he aetually ealled them that),— while those whieh have an 
aeeount are knowable. 

SoGRATEs: Very good indeed. Now tell me, how did he distinguish these 
knowables and unknowables? I want to see if you and I have heard the same 
version. 

Theaetetus: I don’t know if I ean find that out; but I think I eould follow if 
someone explained it. 

SoGRATEs: Listen then to a dream in return for a dream. In my dream, too, I 
thought I was listening to people saying that the primary elements, [e] as it were, 
of whieh we and everything else are eomposed, have no aeeount. Eaeh of them, 
in itself, ean only be named; it is not possible to say anything else of it, either 
that it is or that it is not. That would mean that we were [202] adding being or 
not-being to it; whereas we must not attaeh anything, if we are to speak of that 
thing itself alone. Indeed we ought not to apply to it even sueh words as Ttself ’ 
or That’, 'eaeh’, 'alone’, or This’, or any other of the many words of this kind; 
for these go the round and are applied to all things alike, being other than the 


things to whieh they are added, whereas if it were possible to express the 
element itself and it had its own proprietary aeeount, it would have to be 
expressed without any other thing. As it is, however, it is impossible that any of 
the primaries [b] should be expressed in an aeeount; it ean only be named, for a 
name is all that it has. But with the things eomposed of these, it is another 
matter. Here, just in the same way as the elements themselves are woven 
together, so their names may be woven together and beeome an aeeount of 
something—an aeeount being essentially a complex of names. Thus the elements 
are unaeeountable and unknowable, but they are perceivable, whereas the 
complexes are both knowable and expressible and ean be the objects of true 
judgment. 

[e] Now when a man gets a true judgment about something without an 
aeeount, his soul is in a state of truth as regards that thing, but he does not know 
it; for someone who eannot give and take an aeeount of a thing is ignorant about 
it. But when he has also got an aeeount of it, he is eapable of all this and is made 
perfect in knowledge. Was the dream you heard the same as this or a different 
one? 

Theaetetus: No, it was the same in every respeet. 

SoGRATEs: Do you like this then, and do you suggest that knowledge is true 
judgment with an aeeount? 

Theaetetus: Yes, eertainly. 

[d] SoGRATEs: Theaetetus, ean it be that all in a moment, you and I have today 
laid hands upon something whieh many a wise man has searehed for in the past 
—and gone gray before he found it? 

Theaetetus: Well, it does seem to me anyway, Soerates, that what has just 
been said puts the matter very well. 

SoGRATEs: And it seems likely enough that the matter is really so; for what 
knowledge eould there be apart from an aeeount and eorreet judgment? But there 
is one of the things said whieh I don’t like. 

Theaetetus: And what’s that? 

SoGRATEs: What looks like the subtlest point of all—that the elements [e] are 
unknowable and the complexes knowable. 

Theaetetus: And won’t that do? 

SoGRATEs: We must make sure; beeause, you see, we do have as hostages for 
this theory the original models that were used when all these statements were 
made. 

Theaetetus: What models? 



SoGRATEs: Letters—the elements of language—and syllables.— It must have 
been these, mustn’t it, that the author of our theory had in view—it eouldn’t have 
been anything else? 

Theaetetus: No, he must have been thinking of letters and syllables. 

[203] SoGRATEs: Let’s take and examine them then. Or rather let us examine 
ourselves, and ask ourselves whether we really learned our letters in this way or 
not. Now, to begin with, one ean give an aeeount of the syllables but not of the 
letters—is that it? 

Theaetetus: Well, perhaps. 

SoGRATEs: It most eertainly looks like that to me. At any rate, supposing you 
were asked about the first syllable of 'Soerates’: Tell me, Theaetetus, what is 
SO?’ What would you answer to that? 

Theaetetus: That it’s S and O. 

SoGRATEs: And there you have an aeeount of the syllable? 

Theaetetus: Yes. 

SoGRATEs: Gome along then, and let us have the aeeount of S in the [b] same 
way. 

Theaetetus: How ean anyone give the letters of a letter? S is just one of the 
voiceless letters, Soerates, a mere sound like a hissing of the tongue. B again has 
neither voice nor sound, and that’s true of most letters. So the statement that they 
themselves are unaeeountable holds perfectly good. Even the seven elearest have 
only voice; no sort of aeeount whatever ean be given of them.— 

SoGRATEs: So here, my friend, we have established a point about knowledge. 

Theaetetus: We do appear to have done so. 

SoGRATEs: Well then: we have shown that the syllable is knowable but [e] not 
the letter—is that all right? 

Theaetetus: It seems the natural eonelusion, anyway. 

SoGRATEs: Look here, what do we mean by The syllable’? The two letters (or 
if there are more, all the letters)? Or do we mean some single form produeed by 
their eombination? 

Theaetetus: I think we mean all the letters. 

SoGRATEs: Then take the ease of the two letters, S and O; these two are the 
first syllable of my name. If a man knows the syllable, he must know both the 
letters? 

Theaetetus: Of eourse. [d] 

SoGRATEs: So he knows S and O. 

Theaetetus: Yes. 


SoGRATEs: But ean it be that he is ignorant of eaeh one, and knows the two of 
them without knowing either? 

Theaetetus: That would be a strange and unaeeountable thing, Soerates. 

SoGRATEs: And yet, supposing it is neeessary to know eaeh in order to know 
both, then it is absolutely neeessary that anyone who is ever to know a syllable 
must first get to know the letters. And in admitting this, we shall find that our 
beautiful theory has taken to its heels and got elean away from us. 

Theaetetus: And very suddenly too. [e] 

SoGRATEs: Yes; we are not keeping a proper wateh on it. Perhaps we ought not 
to have supposed the syllable to be the letters; perhaps we ought to have made it 
some single form produeed out of them, having its own single nature— 
something different from the letters. 

Theaetetus: Yes, eertainly; that might be more like it. 

SoGRATEs: We must look into the matter; we have no right to betray a great 
and imposing theory in this faint-hearted manner. 

Theaetetus: Gertainly not. 

[204] SoGRATEs: Then let it be as we are now suggesting. Let the complex be a 
single form resulting from the eombination of the several elements when they fit 
together; and let this hold both of language and of things in general. 

Theaetetus: Yes, eertainly. 

SoGRATEs: Then it must have no parts. 

Theaetetus: Why is that, now? 

SoGRATEs: Beeause when a thing has parts, the whole is neeessarily all the 
parts. Or do you mean by The whole’ also a single form arising out of the parts, 
yet different from all the parts? 

Theaetetus: 1 do. 

[b] SoGRATEs: Now do you eall 'sum’— and 'whole’ the same thing or 
different things? 

Theaetetus: 1 don’t feel at all eertain; but as you keep telling me to answer up 
with a good will, 1 will take a risk and say they are different. 

SoGRATEs: Your good will, Theaetetus, is all that it should be. Now we must 
see if your answer is too. 

Theaetetus: We must, of eourse. 

SoGRATEs: As the argument stands at present, the whole will be different from 
the sum? 

Theaetetus: Yes. 

SoGRATEs: Well now, is there any difference between all the things and [e] the 


sum? For instanee, when we say 'one, two, three, four, five, six’; or, hwiee 
three’, or hhree times two’, 'four and two’, hhree and two and one’; are we 
speaking of the same thing in all these eases or different things? 

Theaetetus: The same thing. 

SoGRATEs: That is, six? 

Theaetetus: Preeisely. 

SoGRATEs: Then with eaeh expression have we not spoken of all the six? 

Theaetetus: Yes. 

SoGRATEs: And when we speak of them all, aren’t we speaking of a sum? 

Theaetetus: We must be. 

SoGRATEs: That is, six? 

Theaetetus: Preeisely. 

[d] SoGRATEs: Then in all things made up of number, at any rate, by The sum’ 
and 'all of them’ we mean the same thing? 

Theaetetus: So it seems. 

SoGRATEs: Now let us talk about them in this way. The number of an aere is 
the same thing as an aere, isn’t it? 

Theaetetus: Yes. 

SoGRATEs: Similarly with a mile. 

Theaetetus: Yes. 

SoGRATEs: And the number of an army is the same as the army? And so 
always with things of this sort; their total number is the sum that eaeh of them is. 

Theaetetus: Yes. 

SoGRATEs: But is the number of eaeh anything other than its parts? [e] 

Theaetetus: No. 

SoGRATEs: Now things whieh have parts eonsist of parts? 

Theaetetus: That seems true. 

SoGRATEs: And it is agreed that all the parts are the sum, seeing that the total 
number is to be the sum. 

Theaetetus: That is so. 

SoGRATEs: Then the whole does not eonsist of parts. For if it did, it would be 
all the parts and so would be a sum. 

Theaetetus: It looks as if it doesn’t. 

SoGRATEs: But ean a part, as sueh, be a part of anything but the whole? 

Theaetetus: Yes; of the sum. 

SoGRATEs: You are putting up a good fight anyway, Theaetetus. But this [205] 
sum now—isn’t it just when there is nothing laeking that it is a sum? 



Theaetetus: Yes, neeessarily. 

SoGRATEs: And won’t this very same thing—that from whieh nothing 
anywhere is laeking—be a whole? While a thing from whieh something is absent 
is neither a whole nor a sum—the same consequence having followed from the 
same eondition in both eases at onee? 

Theaetetus: Well, it doesn’t seem to me now that there ean be any difference 
between whole and sum. 

SoGRATEs: Very well. Now were we not saying— that in the ease of a thing 
that has parts, both the whole and the sum will be all the parts? 

Theaetetus: Yes, eertainly. 

SoGRATEs: Now eome baek to the thing I was trying to get at just now.— 
Supposing the syllable is not just its letters, doesn’t it follow that it eannot [b] 
eontain the letters as parts of itself? Alternatively, if it is the same as the letters, 
it must be equally knowable with them? 

Theaetetus: That is so. 

SoGRATEs: Well, wasn’t it just in order to avoid this result that we supposed it 
different from the letters? 

Theaetetus: Yes. 

SoGRATEs: Well then, if the letters are not parts of the syllable, ean you tell me 
of any other things, not its letters, whieh are? 

Theaetetus: No, indeed. If I were to admit that it had eomponent parts, 
Soerates, it would be ridieulous, of eourse, to set aside the letters and look for 
other eomponents. 

[e] SoGRATEs: Then, Theaetetus, aeeording to our present argument, a syllable 
is an absolutely single form, indivisible into parts. 

Theaetetus: It looks like it. 

SoGRATEs: Now, my friend, a little while ago, if you remember, we were 
inelined to aeeept a eertain proposition whieh we thought put the matter very 
well—I mean the statement that no aeeount ean be given of the primaries of 
whieh other things are eonstituted, beeause eaeh of them is in itself ineomposite; 
and that it would be ineorreet to apply even the term 'being’ to it when we spoke 
of it or the term This’, beeause these terms signify different and alien things; and 
that is the reason why a primary is an unaeeountable and unknowable thing. Do 
you remember? 

Theaetetus: I remember. 

[d] SoGRATEs: And is that the reason also why it is single in form and 
indivisible into parts or is there some other reason for that?— I ean see no other 


myself. 

Theaetetus: No, there really doesn’t seem to be any other. 

SoGRATEs: And hasn’t the complex now fallen into the same elass as the 
primary, seeing it has no parts and is a single form? 

Theaetetus: Yes, it eertainly has. 

SoGRATEs: Well now, if the complex is both many elements and a whole, with 
them as its parts, then both complexes and elements are equally eapable of being 
known and expressed, sinee all the parts turned out to be the same thing as the 
whole. 

[e] Theaetetus: Yes, surely. 

SoGRATEs: But if, on the other hand, the complex is single and without parts, 
then complexes and elements are equally unaeeountable and unknowable—both 
of them for the same reason. 

Theaetetus: I ean’t dispute that. 

SoGRATEs: Then if anyone tries to tell us that the complex ean be known and 
expressed, while the eontrary is true of the element, we had better not listen to 
him. 

Theaetetus: No, we’d better not, if we go along with the argument. 

[206] SoGRATEs: And, more than this, wouldn’t you more easily believe 
somebody who made the eontrary statement, beeause of what you know of your 
own experience in learning to read and write? 

Theaetetus: What kind of thing do you mean? 

SoGRATEs: I mean that when you were learning you spent your time just 
preeisely in trying to distinguish, by both eye and ear, eaeh individual letter in 
itself so that you might not be bewildered by their different positions in written 
and spoken words. 

Theaetetus: That’s perfectly true. 

SoGRATEs: And at the musie-teaeher’s, wasn’t the finished pupil the one who 
would follow eaeh note and tell to whieh string it belonged—the [b] notes being 
generally admitted to be the elements in musie? 

Theaetetus: Yes, that’s just what it amounted to. 

SoGRATEs: Then if the proper proeedure is to take sueh elements and 
complexes as we ourselves have experience of, and make an inference from 
them to the rest, we shall say that the elements are mueh more elearly known, 
and the knowledge of them is more decisive for the mastery of any braneh of 
study than knowledge of the complex. And if anyone maintains that the complex 
is by nature knowable, and the element unknowable, we shall regard this as 



tomfoolery, whether it is intended to be or not. 

Theaetetus: Oh, quite. 

SoGRATEs: 1 think that might be proved in other ways too. But we mustn’t [c] 
let them distraet us from the problem before us. We wanted to see what ean be 
meant by the proposition that it is in the addition of an aeeount to a true 
judgment that knowledge is perfected. 

Theaetetus: Well yes, we must try to see that. 

SoGRATEs: Gome then, what are we intended to understand by an 'aeeount’? 1 
think it must be one of three meanings. 

Theaetetus: What are they? 

SoGRATEs: The first would be, making one’s thought apparent vocally [d] by 
means of words and verbal expressions—^when a man impresses an image of his 
judgment upon the stream of speeeh, like reflections upon water or in a mirror. 
Don’t you think this kind of thing is an aeeount? 

Theaetetus: Yes, 1 do. At least, a man who does this is said to be giving an 
aeeount.— 

SoGRATEs: But isn’t that a thing that everyone is able to do more or less 
readily—1 mean, indieate what he thinks about a thing, if he is not deaf or dumb 
to begin with? And that being so, anyone at all who makes a eorreet judgment 
will turn out to have it Together with an aeeount’; eorreet [e] judgment without 
knowledge will no longer be found anywhere. 

Theaetetus: True. 

SoGRATEs: Well then, we mustn’t be too ready to eondemn the author of the 
definition of knowledge now before us for talking nonsense. Perhaps he didn’t 
mean this; perhaps he meant being able, when questioned about [207] what a 
thing is, to give an answer by reference to its elements. 

Theaetetus: As for example, Soerates? 

SoGRATEs: As for example, what Hesiod is doing when he says, 'One hundred 
are the timbers of a wagon.’— Now 1 eouldn’t say what they are; and 1 don’t 
suppose you eould either. lf you and 1 were asked what a wagon is, we should be 
satisfied if we eould answer, ‘Wheels, axle, body, rails, yoke.’ 

Theaetetus: Yes, surely. 

SoGRATEs: But he might think us ridieulous, just as he would if we were asked 
what your name is, and replied by giving the syllables. In that ease, [b] he would 
think us ridieulous beeause although we might be eorreet in our judgment and 
our expression of it, we should be fancying ourselves as seholars, thinking we 
knew and were expressing a seholar’s aeeount of Theaetetus’ name. Whereas in 


fact no one gives an aeeount of a thing with knowledge till, in addition to his 
true judgnient, he goes right through the thing element by element—as I think 
we said before. 

Theaetetus: We did, yes. 

SoGRATEs: In the same way, in the example of the wagon, he would say [e] 
that we have indeed eorreet judgment; but it is the man who ean explore its 
being by going through those hundred items who has made the addition whieh 
adds an aeeount to his true judgment. It is this man who has passed from mere 
judgment to expert knowledge of the being of a wagon; and he has done so in 
virtue of having gone over the whole by means of the elements. 

Theaetetus: And doesn’t that seem sound to you, Soerates? 

SoGRATEs: Well, tell me if it seems sound to you, my friend. Tell me if you are 
prepared to aeeept the view that an aeeount is a matter of going through a thing 
element by element, while going through it by 'syllables’ [d] or larger divisions 
falls short of being an aeeount. Then we shall be able to diseuss it. 

Theaetetus: I’m eertainly prepared to aeeept that. 

SoGRATEs: And do you at the same time think that a man has knowledge of 
anything when he believes the same thing now to be part of one thing and now 
part of something else? Or when he judges that now one thing and now 
something different belongs to one and the same object? 

Theaetetus: No, indeed I don’t. 

SoGRATEs: Then have you forgotten that at first when you were learning to 
read and write that is just what you and the other boys used to do? 

Theaetetus: You mean we used to think that sometimes one letter [e] and 
sometimes another belonged to the same syllable, and used to put the same letter 
sometimes into its proper syllable and sometimes into another? 

SoGRATEs: Yes, that is what I mean. 

Theaetetus: Well, I eertainly haven’t forgotten; and I don’t think people at 
that stage ean be said to have knowledge yet. 

SoGRATEs: Well, suppose now that someone who is at this sort of stage is 
writing the name Theaetetus’; he thinks he ought to write THE and [208] does 
so. Then suppose another time he is trying to write Theodorus’, and this time he 
thinks he should write TE and proeeeds to do so. Are we going to say that he 
knows the first syllable of your names? 

Theaetetus: No. We’ve admitted that anyone who is at that stage has not yet 
knowledge. 

SoGRATEs: And is there anything to prevent the same person being in that 



situation as regards the seeond and third and fourth syllables? 

Theaetetus: No, nothing. 

SoGRATEs: Now at the time when he does this, he will be writing Theaetetus’ 
not only with eorreet judgment, but with eommand of the way through its letters; 
that must be so whenever he writes them out one after another in their order. 

Theaetetus: Yes, elearly. 

SoGRATEs: And still without knowledge though with eorreet judgment—isn’t 
[b] that our view? 

Theaetetus: Yes. 

SoGRATEs: Yet possessing an aeeount of it along with his eorreet judgment. He 
was writing it, you see, with eommand of the way through its letters; and we 
agreed that that is an aeeount. 

Theaetetus: True. 

SoGRATEs: So here, my friend, we have eorreet judgment together with an 
aeeount, whieh we are not yet entitled to eall knowledge. 

Theaetetus: Yes, I’m afraid that’s so. 

SoGRATEs: So it was only the poor man’s dream of gold that we had when we 
thought we had got the truest aeeount of knowledge. Or is it early days to be 
harsh? Perhaps this is not the way in whieh one is to [e] define 'aeeount’. We 
said that the man who defines knowledge as eorreet judgment together with an 
aeeount would ehoose one of three meanings for 'aeeount’. Perhaps the last is 
the one to define it by. 

Theaetetus: Yes, you’re right to remind me; there is one possibility still left. 
The first was, a kind of vocal image of thought; the one we have just diseussed 
was the way to the whole through the elements. Now what’s your third 
suggestion? 

SoGRATEs: What the majority of people would say—namely, being able to tell 
some mark by whieh the object you are asked about differs from all other things. 

Theaetetus: Can you give me an example of sueh an 'aeeount’ of something? 

SoGRATEs: Well, take the sun, if you like. You would be satisfied, I [d] 
imagine, with the answer that it is the brightest of the bodies that move round the 
earth in the heavens. 

Theaetetus: Oh yes, quite. 

SoGRATEs: Now I want you to get hold of the prineiple that this illustrates. It is 
what we were just saying—that if you get hold of the difference that 
distinguishes a thing from everything else, then, so some people say, you will 
have got an aeeount of it. On the other hand, so long as it is some eommon 



feature that you grasp, your aeeount will be about all those things whieh have 
this in eommon. 

[e] Theaetetus: I see; I think it’s very good to eall this kind of thing an 
aeeount. 

SoGRATEs: Then if a man with eorreet judgment about any one of the things 
that are grasps in addition its difference from the rest, he has beeome a knower 
of the thing he was a judger of before. 

Theaetetus: That’s our present position, anyway. 

SoGRATEs: Well, at this point, Theaetetus, as regards what we are saying, I’m 
for all the world like a man looking at a shadow-painting;— when I’m elose up to 
it I ean’t take it in in the least, though when I stood well baek from it, it appeared 
to me to have some meaning. 

Theaetetus: How’s that? 

[209] SoGRATEs: ril see if I ean explain. Suppose I have formed a eorreet 
judgment about you; if I ean grasp your aeeount in addition, I know you, but if 
not, I am merely judging you. 

Theaetetus: Yes. 

SoGRATEs: And an aeeount was to be a matter of expounding your 
differentness? 

Theaetetus: That is so. 

SoGRATEs: Then when I was merely judging, my thought failed to grasp any 
point of difference between you and the rest of mankind? 

Theaetetus: Apparently. 

SoGRATEs: What I had in mind, it seems, was some eommon eharaeteristie— 
something that belongs no more to you than to anybody else. 

[b] Theaetetus: Yes, that must be so. 

SoGRATEs: Then tell me, in Heaven’s name how, if that was so, did it eome 
about that you were the object of my judgment and nobody else? Suppose my 
thought is that This is Theaetetus—one who is a human being, and has a nose 
and eyes and mouth’, and so on through the whole list of limbs. Will this thought 
eause me to be thinking of Theaetetus rather than of Theodorus, or of the 
proverbiaI Temotest Mysian’? 

Theaetetus: No, how eould it? 

SoGRATEs: But suppose I think not merely of The one with nose and [e] eyes’, 
but of The one with a snub nose and prominent eyes’. Shall I even then be 
judging you any more than myself or anyone who is like that? 

Theaetetus: Not at all. 


SoGRATEs: It will not, I take it, be Theaetetus who is judged in my mind until 
this snub-nosedness of yours has left imprinted and established in me a reeord 
that is different in some way from the other snub-nosednesses I have seen; and 
so with the other details of your makeup. And this will remind me, if I meet you 
tomorrow, and make me judge eorreetly about you. 

Theaetetus: That’s perfectly true. 

SoGRATEs: Then eorreet judgment also must be eoneerned with the 
differentness [d] of what it is about? 

Theaetetus: So it seems, anyway. 

SoGRATEs: Then what more might this 'adding an aeeount to eorreet judgment’ 
be? If, on the one hand, it means that we must make another judgment about the 
way in whieh a thing differs from the rest of things, we are being required to do 
something very absurd. 

Theaetetus: How’s that? 

SoGRATEs: Beeause we already have a eorreet judgment about the way a thing 
differs from other things; and we are then direeted to add a eorreet judgment 
about the way it differs from other things. At that rate, the way a roller goes 
round or a pestle or anything else proverbial would be nothing [e] eompared 
with sueh direetions; they might be more justly ealled a matter of The blind 
leading the blind’. To tell us to add what we already have, in order to eome to 
know what we are judging about, bears a generous resemblanee to the behavior 
of a man benighted. 

Theaetetus: Whereas if, on the other hand, ... ?— What else were you going 
to suggest when you started this inquiry just now? 

SoGRATEs: Well, if 'adding an aeeount’ means that we are required to get to 
know the differentness, not merely judge it, this most splendid of our aeeounts of 
knowledge turns out to be a very amusing affair. For [210] getting to know of 
eourse is acquiring knowledge, isn’t it? 

Theaetetus: Yes. 

SoGRATEs: So, it seems, the answer to the question 'What is knowledge?’ will 
be 'Gorreet judgment aeeompanied by knowledge of the differentness’—for this 
is what we are asked to understand by the 'addition of an aeeount.’ 

Theaetetus: Apparently so. 

SoGRATEs: And it is surely just silly to tell us, when we are trying to discover 
what knowledge is, that it is eorreet judgment aeeompanied by knowledge, 
whether of differentness or of anything else? And so, Theaetetus, knowledge is 
neither pereeption nor true judgment, nor an aeeount added [b] to true judgment. 


Theaetetus: It seems not. 

SoGRATEs: Well now, dear lad, are we still pregnant, still in labor with any 
thoughts about knowledge? Or have we been delivered of them all? 

Theaetetus: As far as Tm eoneerned, Soerates, you’ve made me say far more 
than ever was in me, Heaven knows. 

SoGRATEs: Well then, our art of midwifery tells us that all of these offspring 
are wind-eggs and not worth bringing up? 

Theaetetus: Undoubtedly. 

SoGRATEs: And so, Theaetetus, if ever in the future you should attempt to 
conceive or should sueeeed in conceiving other theories, they will be [e] better 
ones as the result of this inquiry. And if you remain barren, your eompanions 
will find you gentler and less tiresome; you will be modest and not think you 
know what you don’t know. This is all my art ean achieve—nothing more. I do 
not know any of the things that other men know—the great and inspired men of 
today and yesterday. But this art of midwifery my mother and I had allotted to us 
by God; she to deliver [210d] women, I to deliver men that are young and 
generous of spirit, all that have any beauty. And now I must go to the King’s 
Poreh to meet the indietment that Meletus has brought against me; but let us 
meet here again in the morning, Theodorus. 


1. The words ‘wise’ and ‘wisdom’ in the argument whieh begins here represent the Greek sophos and 
sophia. The point of the argument will eome aeross more naturally in English if readers substitute in their 
mind the words ‘expert’ and ‘expertise’. 

2. ‘Powers’ is a mathematieal term for squares. By eontrast, at 148a-b ‘power’ is given a new, speeially 
defined use to denominate a speeies of line, viz. the ineommensurable lines for whieh the boys wanted a 
general aeeount. It may be useful to give a brief explanation of the mathematies of the passage. 

Two lines are ineommensurable if and only if they have no eommon measure; that is, no unit of length 
will measure both without remainder. Two squares are ineommensurable in length if and only if their sides 
are ineommensurable lines; the areas themselves may still be eommensurable, i.e., both measurable by 
some unit of area, as is mentioned at 148b. When Theodorus showed for a series of powers (squares) that 
eaeh is ineommensurable in length with the one foot (unit) square, we ean think of him as proving ease by 
ease the irrationality of V^, ... “n/B ut this was not how he thought of it himself. Greek 
mathematieians did not recognize irrational numbers but treated of irrational quantities as geometrieal 
entities: in this instanee, lines identihed by the areas of the squares that ean be eonstrueted on them. 
Similarly, we ean think of the boys’ formula for powers or square lines at 148a-b as making the point that, 
for any positive integer n, is irrational if and only if there is no positive integer m sueh that n = m x m. 
But, onee again, a Greek mathematieian would think of this generalization in the geometrieal terms in 
whieh Theaetetus expounds it. 

3. The name means ‘She who brings virtue to light’. 

4. Aristides is one of the two young men whose edueation Soerates diseusses in Laehes (see 178a-179b). 

5. Afamous Sophist. See Protagoras 315d, 337a-c, 340e-341c, 358a-b. 

6. Protagoras of Abdera was a fifth eentury B.e. philosopher and sophist; this appears to have been the title 


of his book. 

7. Heraelitus was famous for hoiding that ‘eyer^^hing fiows’ (cf. 179d ff.). Empedoeies deseribed a eosmie 
eyeie in whieh things are eonstituted and dissoived by the eoming together and separating of the four 
eiements earth, air, fire, and water. Epieharmus made humorous use of the idea that everything is aiways 
ehanging by having a debtor eiaim he is not the same person as ineurred the debt. Parmenides remains 
outside the ehorus of agreement beeause he heid that the oniy reaiity is one singie, eompieteiy ehangeiess 
thing (cf. 183e). 

8. Iliad xiv.201, 302. 

9. The Greek eouid equaiiy be transiated ‘that the soui gains and preserves knowiedge’; the reader may 
perhaps be expected to hear the eiause both ways. 

10. Iliad viii.l7-27. Zeus boasts that if he puiied on a goiden eord iet down from heaven, he eouid haui up 
earth, sea and aii, bind the eord fast round the peak of Mt. Oiympus, and ieave the iot dangiing in mid-air. 

11. Cf. Hippoiytus 612. 

12. Theogony 265. ‘Thaumas’ means wonder, whiie Iris, the messenger of the gods, is the rainbow whieh 
passes between earth and heaven. 

13. An aiternative transiation wouid be: ‘the suggestion that nothing is, but rather beeomes, good, beautiiui 
or any of the things we were speaking of just now’. 

14. Areference to a notorious deeiaration by Protagoras (Diog. Laert. 9.51): ‘Goneerning gods I am unabie 
to know whether they exist or do not exist, or what they are iike in form; for there are many hindranees to 
knowiedge, the obseurity of the subject and the brevity of human iife’. 

15. A weaithy Athenian famous for his patronage of the sophists: ‘a man who has spent more money on 
sophists than everyone eise put together’ (Apoiogy 20a). The diseussion of Piato’s Protagoras is set in his 
house, where Protagoras and other visiting sophists are staying. 

16. Literaiiy, ‘the sophist’. 

17. A iegendary highwayman who attaeked traveiiers on the eoast between Megara and Gorinth. His most 
famous ‘method’ was to eompei them to wash his feet, and kiek them over the ciiff into the sea whiie they 
were so doing. 

18. Antaeus was said to have iived in a cave and eompeiied aii passers-by to wrestie with him, with resuits 
invariabiy fatai to them. 

19. Odyssey xvi.l21. 

20. This quotation from a iost poem of Pindar’s is iisted as his frag. 292 (Sneii). 

21. The first iounder of Greek naturai phiiosophy (sixth eentury B.e.), about whom we have aneedotes but 
iittie soiid iniormation. 

22. Reading, with Madvig, taii ehrusion. 

23. An aiternative text (aeeepting the conjecture of de for me at 179al and retaining the mss’ hautdi at a3) 
yieids: ‘if he reaiiy was in the habit of persuading his pupiis that, even about the future, neither a iortune- 
teiier nor anyone eise ean judge better than one ean for oneseif’. 

24. 1.e., the prineiple that everything is really motion (156a). 

25. Both the text and the sense of this quotation are uneertain. 

26. Melissus of Samos was a fifth-century foIiower of Parmenides. 

27. This is the first oeeurrenee in Greek of the word poiotes, ‘quaiity’ or ‘what-sort-ness’, eoined by Plato 
from the interrogative adjective poios, ‘of what sort?’. 

28. liiad iii.172. 

29. A reierenee probably to the diseussion between Soerates and Parmenides in Parmenides. 

30. Viz., the eyes and ears. 

31. Cf. 143e. 

32. Reading [anti tinos] for Burnet’s [t/] at 189cl; the iatter reading would yield: ‘when a man asserts that 
one of the things whieh are is another of the things whieh are, having substituted one for the other in his 
thought’. 

33. The Greek idiom here eould be used to say either that some partieular beautiiul thing is ugly, or that 


beauty is ugliness. 

34- In the Greek the opposition here between ‘one’ and ‘the other’ is expressed by the repetition of the word 
meaning ‘other’—thus yielding, literally, the unparadoxical tautology ‘the other is other’. As Soerates 
reirained at 189c-d from taking up the paradoxical eonstrual of Theaetetus’ ‘truly false’, so Theaetetus must 
refrain from taking up this unparadoxical eonstrual of Soerates’ ‘one is the other’. 

35. A transliteration of a variant Greek expression for ‘other-judging’ that Soerates uses here. 

36. Iliad ii.851, xvi.554. The word for ‘heart’ attributed to Homer here is kear, whieh has a superficial 
resemblanee to the word for wax, keros. 

3Z- Aeeording to the seholiast the story was: some travellers eame to the bank of a river, whieh they wished 
to eross at the ford; one of them asked the guide, ‘Is the water deep?’ He said, ‘It whl show you’, i.e., you 
must try it for yourself. 

38. ‘Aeeount’ translates logos, whieh ean also mean ‘statement,’ ‘argument’, ‘speeeh’, and ‘diseourse’. 

39. The parenthesis may alternatively be translated: ‘(that was the word he used)’. The translation in the text 
expresses surprise about the elaim that some things are not knowable at ah. The alternative translation ealls 
attention to the partieular Greek word used for ‘knowable’. 

4Q- ‘Letters’ translates stoieheia, whieh ean also mean ‘elements’ more generahy (and is so translated 
sometimes below). ‘Syhables’: in Greek sullabai, also translated below as ‘complexes.’ 

41. 1.e., the seven vowels of aneient Greek, as eontrasted with two elasses of eonsonant: mutes like B, 
whieh eannot be pronouneed without a vowel, and semivowels like S, whieh ean. 

42. The word translated ‘sum’ (pan) and the word translated ‘all’ (panta) in the phrase ‘ah the parts’ are 
singular and plural forms of the same Greek word. 

43. At 204a. 

44. See 203d-e. 

45. Alternatively (aeeepting the conjecture of to for touto at 205d): ‘And is there any other reason for this 
than that it is single in form and indivisible into parts?’ 

46. ‘Giving an aeeount’ here translates legein, the ordinary Greek word for ‘say, speak, speak of’, whieh 
eorresponds to logos in its wider meanings ‘speeeh, diseourse, statement’. 

4Z. Works and Days 456. 

48. The pietorial teehnigue referred to (skiagraphia) seems to have been one whieh depended on eontrasts 
between light and shade to ereate the appearanee of form and volume. A more iamiliar eomparison for 
modern readers would be a pointihiste painting by Seurat. 

49. Reading Ei ge de ... for Eipe de at 209e5. 

* Alternatively, this sentenee eould be translated: ‘What we must do is to make use of our midwife’s art to 
set Theaetetus free from the thoughts whieh he has conceived about the nature of knowledge’. 


SnPHTST 


Translated by Nieholas P. White. 


The day following their conversation in Theaetetus, the geometer Theodorus, 
together with his Athenian pupils Theaetetus and Soerates’young namesake, 
rejoins Soerates for further diseussion. They bring with them a philosopher 
yisiting from Elea, a Greek town ofSouthern Italy famous as home to the great 
philosopher Parmenides and his pupil, the logieian Zeno—both ofwhom 
Soerates had eneountered in yet another dialogue elosely linked to this one, 
Parmenides. Soerates asks whether this visitor and the others at Elea treat the 
philosopher, the statesman, and the sophist as aetually being just one thing—a 
single sort ofperson, though appearing to different people as falling under just 
one or another of these headings —or rather as having three distinet intelleetual 
eapaeities, as their three names indieate. Hearing that the latter is the Eleaties’ 
view, he thus initiates two successive, complex diseussions. Eirst, in Sophist, the 
visitor, opting to use Soerates’ favorite proeedure ofquestion and answer, 
displays in full detail his own eoneeption of the sophist. In Statesman he then 
eontinues in a similar way with the statesman. There is no third diseussion of the 
philosopher, despite oeeasional suggestions that the initial agenda ealls for one. 
The visitor, after all, is a distinguished philosopher. Perhaps Plato’s intention is 
to mark the philosopher offfor us from these other two through showing a 
supreme philosopher at work defining them and therein demonstrating his own 
devotion to truth, and the eorreet method ofanalysis for achieving it: for Plato 
these together define the philosopher. 

In defining the sophist, the visitor employs the ‘method ofdivision’ —or, more 
aeeurately, of ‘eolleetion and division ’—deseribed in Phaedrus 265d ff and 
early on in Philebus; this also underlies the latter’s diseussion ofthe varieties of 
pleasure and knowledge. He first offers six distinet routes for understanding the 
sophist, by systematieally demareating specific elasses within successively 
smaller, nested, more inclusive elasses ofpractitioners; these specific subelasses 
are then identified as the sophists. Apparently ‘sophistry’ is a somewhat loosely 
assoeiated set of distinet eapaeities—it hunts rieh, prominentyoung men so as to 
receive a wage for speaking persuasively to them about virtue, it sells (in several 
different eireumstanees) items ofalleged knowledge on this same subject, it is 



expert at winning private debates about right and wrong, it eleanses people’s 
souls by refuting their false or poorly supported ideas. Yet in a final aeeounting 
—whose long-delayed eompletion is reaehed only at the very end of the dialogue 
—the sophist is ‘penned in ’ as one who, though aware that he does not know 
anything, produees in words totally inadeguate ‘eopies’ofthe truth on important 
subjects, ones he makes appear to others to be the truth, even though, being 
false, they are hardly even like it. The relation of this final definition to the six 
first ones is not fully explored. The visitor may be intimating the general 
prineiple that sometimes a ‘nature’or real ‘kind’has no single plaee in a 
systematie division; it unifies a set of differently loeated functions, eaeh with its 
own differences from its more immediate intelleetual neighbors. In any ease, the 
essential idea ofthe ‘method ofcollection and division’is that eaeh thing is to be 
understood through a full, lively awareness of its similarities and differences in 
relation to other things—the sort of awareness that the varied dmsions 
eneourage us to reaeh. Mueh other general instruetion on how to make proper 
use ofthe ‘method’is given in Statesman. 

The visitor delays eompleting his final aeeounting beeause he sees the need 
first to show how it is even possible for anyone to do what he wants to say the 
sophist does do—speak words that appear to be true but in fact are false. The 
trouble is that he understands speaking falsely as saying ‘what is not’, while his 
teaeher Parmenides famously maintained that that is impossible: so he is 
reguired to engage in ‘parrieide’—in showing how Parmenides was wrong. 

There ensues an elaborate diseussion of the meaning of ‘what is ’ as well as of 
‘what is not’, in whieh we ean see Plato working out a new theory of the nature 
ofthe Form ofbeing, and its relations to other ‘greatest’ or most comprehensive 
Forms: sueh a theory is needed to make saying ‘what is not’—speaking falsely — 
intelligible after all. Mueh of the interest of the dialogue has always been found 
in this metaphysieal excursion into the topie ofbeing—and not being — in 
general. 

T.M.e. 


[216] Theodorus: We’ve eome at the proper time by yesterday’s agreement, 
Soerates. We’re also bringing this man who’s visiting us. He’s from Elea and 
he’s a member of the group who gather around Parmenides and Zeno. And he’s 
very mueh a philosopher. 

SoGRATEs: Are you bringing a visitor, Theodorus? Or are you bringing a god 



without realizing it instead, like the ones Homer mentions? He says [b] gods 
aeeompany people who are respeetM and just.- He also says the god of visitors 
—who’s at least as mueh a god as any other—is a eompanion who keeps an eye 
on people’s aetions, both the eriminal and the lawful ones. So your yisitor might 
be a greater power following along with you, a sort of god of reMation to keep 
wateh on us and show how bad we are at speaking—and to refute us. 

Theodorus: That’s not our visitor’s style, Soerates. He’s more moderate than 
the enthusiasts for debating are. And he doesn’t seem to me to be a god at all. He 
is divine—but then I eall all philosophers that. [e] 

SoGRATEs: And that’s the right thing for you to do, my friend. But probably 
it’s no easier, I imagine, to distinguish that kind of person than it is to distinguish 
gods. Gertainly the genuine philosophers who “haunt our eities”-—by eontrast to 
the fake ones—take on all sorts of different appearanees just beeause of other 
people’s ignoranee. As philosophers look down from above at the lives of those 
below them, some people think they’re worthless and others think they’re worth 
everything in the world. Sometimes they take on the appearanee of statesmen, 
and sometimes of sophists. [d] Sometimes, too, they might give the impression 
that they’re eompletely insane. But if it’s all right with our visitor I’d be glad to 
have him tell us what the people where he eomes from used to apply the 
following names to, and what they thought about these things? [217] 

Theodorus: What things? 

SoGRATEs: Sophist, statesman, and philosopher. 

Theodorus: What, or what kind of thing, espeeially makes you eonsider 
asking that question? What speeial problem about them do you have in mind? 

SoGRATEs: This: did they think that sophists, statesmen, and philosophers 
make up one kind of thing or two? Or did they divide them up into three kinds 
eorresponding to the three names and attaeh one name to eaeh of them? 

Theodorus: I don’t think it would offend him to tell us about it. Or would it, 
sir? 

Yisitor: No, Theodorus, it wouldn’t offend me. I don’t have any objection. [b] 
And the answer is easy: they think there are three kinds. Distinguishing elearly 
what eaeh of them is, though, isn’t a small or easy job. 

Theodorus: Luekily, Soerates, you’ve gotten hold of words that are very 
mueh like the ones we happened to be asking him about. And he made the same 
excuse to us that he made to you just now—sinee he’s heard a lot about the 
issue, after all, and hasn’t forgotten it. 

SoGRATEs: In that ease, sir, don’t refuse our very first request. Tell us [e] this. 


When you want to explain something to somebody, do you usually prefer to 
explain it by yourself in a long speeeh, or to do it with questions? That’s the way 
Parmenides did it one time, when he was very old and I was young.- He used 
questions to generate a very fine diseussion. 

[d] Yisitor: It’s easier to do it the seeond way, Soerates, if you’re talking with 
someone who’s easy to handle and isn’t a trouble-maker. Otherwise it’s easier to 
do it alone. 

SoGRATEs: You ean piek anyone here you want. They’ll all answer you 
politely. But if you take my advice you’ll ehoose one of the young ones— 
Theaetetus here or for that matter any of the others you prefer. 

Yisitor: As long as I’m here with you for the first time, Soerates, I’d be [e] 
embarrassed not to make our meeting a conversational give-and-take, but instead 
to streteh things out and give a long eontinuous speeeh by myself or even to 
someone else, as if I were delivering an oration. A person wouldn’t expect the 
issue you just mentioned to be as small as your question suggests. In fact it needs 
a very long diseussion. On the other hand, it eertainly seems rude and 
uncivilized for a visitor not to oblige you and these people here, espeeially when 
you’ve spoken the way you [218] have. So I’ll aeeept Theaetetus as the person to 
talk with, on the basis of your urging, and beeause I’ve talked with him myself 
before. 

Theaetetus: Then please do that, sir, and you’ll be doing us all a favor, just as 
Soerates said. 

Yisitor: We probably don’t need to say anything more about that, then, 
Theaetetus. From now on you’re the one I should have the rest of our talk with. 
But if you’re annoyed at how long the job takes, you should blame your friends 
here instead of me. 

[b] Theaetetus: I don’t think I’ll give out now, but if anything like that does 
happen we’ll have to use this other Soerates over here as a substitute. He’s 
Soerates’ namesake, but he’s my age and exercises with me and he’s used to 
sharing lots of tasks with me. 

Yisitor: Good. As the talk goes along you’ll think about that on your own. 

But with me I think you need to begin the investigation from the [e] sophist—by 
searehing for him and giving a elear aeeount of what he is. Now in this ease you 
and I only have the name in eommon, and maybe we’ve eaeh used it for a 
different thing. In every ease, though, we always need to be in agreement about 
the thing itself by means of a verbal explanation, rather than doing without any 
sueh explanation and merely agreeing about the name. But it isn’t the easiest 


thing in the world to grasp the tribe we’re planning to seareh for—I mean, the 
sophist—or say what it is. But if an important issue needs to be worked out well, 
then as everyone [d] has long thought, you need to praetiee on unimportant, 
easier issues first. So that’s my advice to us now, Theaetetus: sinee we think it’s 
hard to hunt down and deal with the kind, sophist, we ought to praetiee our 
method of hunting on something easier first—unless you ean tell us about 
another way that’s somehow more promising. 

Theaetetus: I ean’t. 

Yisitor: Do you want us to focus on something trivial and try to use it as a 
model for the more important issue? 

Theaetetus: Yes. [e] 

Yisitor: What might we propose that’s unimportant and easy to understand, 
but ean have an aeeount given of it just as mueh as more important things ean? 
For example, an angler: isn’t that recognizable to everybody, but not worth 
being too serious about? 

Theaetetus: Yes. 

Yisitor: That, I expect, will provide an appropriate method of hunting [219] 
and way of talking for what we want. 

Theaetetus: That would be fine. 

Yisitor: Well then, let’s go after the angler from this starting point. Tell me, 
shall we take him to be an expert at something, or a nonexpert with another sort 
of eapaeity? 

Theaetetus: He’s definitely not a nonexpert. 

Yisitor: But expertise as a whole falls pretty mueh into two types. 

Theaetetus: How? 

Yisitor: There’s farming, or any sort of earing for any mortal body; and 
there’s also earing for things that are put together or fabricated, whieh we eall 
equipment; and there’s imitation. The right thing would be to eall all [b] those 
things by a single name. 

Theaetetus: How? What name? 

Yisitor: When you bring anything into being that wasn’t in being before, we 
say you’re a produeer and that the thing you’ve brought into being is produeed. 

Theaetetus: That’s right. 

Yisitor: And all the things we went through just now have their own eapaeity 
for that. 

Theaetetus: Yes. 

Yisitor: Let’s put them under the heading of produetion. 



Theaetetus: A11 right. [c] 

Yisitor: Next, eonsider the whole type that has to do with learning, 
reeognition, eommeree, eombat, and hunting. None of these ereates anything. 
They take things that are or have eome into being, and they take possession of 
some of them with words and aetions, and they keep other things from being 
taken possession of. For that reason it would be appropriate to eall all the parts 
of this type acquisition. 

Theaetetus: Yes, that would be appropriate. 

Yisitor: If every expertise falls under acquisition or produetion, Theaetetus 
[d], whieh one shall we put angling in? 

Theaetetus: Acquisition, obviously. 

Yisitor: Aren’t there two types of expertise in acquisition? Is one type 
mutually willing exchange, through gifts and wages and purehase? And would 
the other type, whieh brings things into one’s possession by aetions or words, be 
expertise in taking possession? 

Theaetetus: It seems so, anyway, given what we’ve said. 

Yisitor: Well then, shouldn’t we eut possession-taking in two? 

Theaetetus: How? 

[e] Yisitor: The part that’s done openly we label eombat, and the part that’s 
seeret we eall hunting. 

Theaetetus: Yes. 

Yisitor: And furthermore it would be unreasonable not to eut hunting in two. 

Theaetetus: How? 

Yisitor: We divide it into the hunting of living things and the hunting of 
lifeless things. 

Theaetetus: Yes, if there are both kinds. 

[220] Yisitor: How eould there not be? But we should let the part involving 
lifeless things go. It doesn’t have a name, except for some kinds of diving and 
other trivial things like that. The other part—namely the hunting of living 
animals—we should eall animal-hunting. 

Theaetetus: All right. 

Yisitor: And isn’t it right to say that animal-hunting has two types? One is 
land-hunting, the hunting of things with feet, whieh is divided into many types 
with many names. The other is aquatic hunting, whieh hunts animals that swim. 

Theaetetus: Of eourse. 

[b] Yisitor: And things that swim, we see, fall into things with wings and 
things living underwater. 



Theaetetus: Of eourse. 

Yisitor: And all hunting of things that have wings, I suppose, is ealled bird- 
eatehing. 

Theaetetus: Yes. 

Yisitor: And all hunting of underwater things is fishing. 

Theaetetus: Yes. 

Yisitor: Well then, this kind of hunting might be divided into two main parts. 

Theaetetus: What are they? 

Yisitor: One of them does its hunting with stationary nets and the other one 
does it by striking. 

Theaetetus: What do you mean? How are you dividing them? 

[e] Yisitor: The first one is whatever involves surrounding something and 
enelosing it to prevent it from eseaping, so it’s reasonable to eall it enelosure. 

Theaetetus: Of eourse. 

Yisitor: Shouldn’t baskets, nets, slipknots, ereels, and so forth be ealled 
enelosures? 

Theaetetus: Yes. 

Yisitor: So we’ll eall this part of hunting enelosure-hunting or something like 
that. 

Theaetetus: Yes. 

Yisitor: But the kind that’s done by striking with hooks or three-pronged 
spears is different, and we should eall it by one word, strike-hunting. Or [d] what 
term would be better? 

Theaetetus: Let’s not worry about the name. That one will do. 

Yisitor: Then there’s a part of striking that’s done at night by firelight, and as 
it happens is ealled toreh-hunting by the people who do it. 

Theaetetus: Of eourse. 

Yisitor: But the whole daytime part is ealled hooking, sinee even the three- 
pronged spears have hooks on their points. 

Theaetetus: Yes, that’s what it’s ealled. [e] 

Yisitor: Then one part of the hooking part of striking is done by striking 
downward from above. And sinee you usually use a three-pronged spear that 
way, I think it’s ealled spearing. 

Theaetetus: Some people do eall it that. 

Yisitor: And I suppose there’s only one type left. 

Theaetetus: What? 

Yisitor: It’s the type of striking eontrary to the previous one. It’s done with a 



hook, not to just any part of the fish’s body but always to the prey’s [221] head 
and mouth, and pulls it upward from below with rods or reeds. What are we 
going to say its name should be, Theaetetus? 

Theaetetus: I think we’ve now found what we said we aimed to find. 

Yisitor: So now we’re in agreement about the angler’s expertise, not [b] just 
as to its name; in addition we’ve also sufficiently grasped a verbal explanation 
eoneerning the thing itself. Within expertise as a whole one half was acquisitive; 
half of the acquisitive was taking possession; half of possession-taking was 
hunting; half of hunting was animal-hunting; half of animal-hunting was aquatic 
hunting; all of the lower portion of aquatic hunting was fishing; half of fishing 
was hunting by striking; and half of striking was hooking. And the part of 
hooking that involves a blow drawing a thing upward from underneath is ealled 
by a name that’s derived by its [e] similarity to the aetion itself, that is, it’s ealled 
draw-fishing or angling—whieh is what we’re searehing for. 

Theaetetus: We’ve got a eompletely adequate demonstration of that, anyway. 

Yisitor: Well then, let’s use that model to try and find the sophist, and see 
what he is. 

Theaetetus: Fine. 

Yisitor: The first question, then, was whether we should suppose the angler is 
a nonexpert, or that he’s an expert at something? 

Theaetetus: Yes. 

Yisitor: Well, shall we suppose the sophist is a layman, or eompletely [d] and 
truly an expert? 

Theaetetus: He’s not a layman at all. 1 understand what you’re saying: he has 
to be the kind of person that the name sophist indieates.- 

Yisitor: So it seems we need to take him to have a kind of expertise. 

Theaetetus: But what is it? 

Yisitor: For heaven’s sake, don’t we recognize that the one man belongs to 
the same kind as the other? 

Theaetetus: Whieh men? 

Yisitor: The angler and the sophist. 

Theaetetus: In what way? 

Yisitor: To me they both elearly appear to be hunters. 

[e] Theaetetus: We said whieh kind of hunting the angler does. What kind 
does the sophist do? 

Yisitor: We divided all hunting into two parts, one for land animals and one 
for swimming animals. 


Theaetetus: Yes. 

Yisitor: We went through one part, about the animals that swim underwater. 
But we left the land part undMded, though we noted that it eontains many types. 

[222] Theaetetus: Of eourse. 

Yisitor: Up till that point the sophist and the angler go the same way, 
beginning from expertise in acquisition. 

Theaetetus: They seem to, anyway. 

Yisitor: Starting from animal hunting, though, they turn away from eaeh 
other. One goes to ponds, rivers, and the sea, and hunts for the animals there. 

Theaetetus: Of eourse. 

Yisitor: The other one goes to the land and to different kinds of rivers, whieh 
are like plentiful meadows of wealthy youths, to take possession of the things 
living there. 

[b] Theaetetus: What do you mean? 

Yisitor: There are two main kinds of things to hunt on land. 

Theaetetus: What are they? 

Yisitor: Tame things and wild ones. 

Theaetetus: Is there any sueh thing as hunting tame animals? 

Yisitor: There is if human beings are tame animals, at any rate. Make 
whichever assumption you like: either there are no tame animals, or there are 
tame animals but humans are wild, or else, youTl say, humans are tame but 
aren’t hunted. Specify whichever you prefer to say. 

[e] Theaetetus: I think we’re tame animals and Tll say that humans are in 
fact hunted. 

Yisitor: Then let’s say that the hunting of tame animals falls into two parts. 

Theaetetus: How? 

Yisitor: Let’s take piraey, enslavement, tyranny, along with everything that 
has to do with war, and let’s define them all together as hunting by force. 

Theaetetus: Fine. 

Yisitor: And we’ll also take legal oratory, politieal oratory, and conversation 
all together in one whole, and eall them all one single sort of expertise, [d] 
expertise in persuasion. 

Theaetetus: Right. 

Yisitor: Let’s say that there are two kinds of persuasion. 

Theaetetus: What are they? 

Yisitor: One is done privately, and the other is done in publie. 

Theaetetus: Yes, eaeh of those is one type. 



Yisitor: And doesn’t one part of private hunting earn wages, while the other 
part gives gifts? 

Theaetetus: I don’t understand. 

Yisitor: It seems you aren’t paying attention to the way lovers hunt. 

Theaetetus: In what eonneetion? 

Yisitor: The fact that when they hunt people they give presents to [e] them 
too. 

Theaetetus: Very true. 

Yisitor: Let’s eall this type expertise in love. 

Theaetetus: A11 right. 

Yisitor: One part of the wage-earning type approaehes people by being 
agreeable, uses only pleasure as its bait, and earns only its own room and board. 
I think we’d all eall it Aattery, or expertise in pleasing people. [223] 

Theaetetus: Of eourse. 

Yisitor: But doesn’t the kind of wage-earning that aetually earns money, 
though it elaims to deal with people for the sake of virtue, deserve to be ealled 
by a different name? 

Theaetetus: Of eourse. 

Yisitor: What name? Try and tell me. 

Theaetetus: It’s obvious. I think we’ve found the sophist. I think that’s the 
name that would be suitable for him. 

Yisitor: So aeeording to our aeeount now, Theaetetus, it seems that this [b] 
sort of expertise belongs to appropriation, taking possession, hunting, animal- 
hunting, hunting on land, human hunting, hunting by persuasion, hunting 
privately, and money-earning.- It’s the hunting of rieh, prominent young men. 
And aeeording to the way our aeeount has turned out, it’s what should be ealled 
the expertise of the sophist. 

Theaetetus: Absolutely. 

[e] Yisitor: Still, let’s look at it this way too, sinee what we’re looking for 
isn’t a trivial sort of expertise but quite a diverse one. And even in what we’ve 
just said earlier it aetually presents the appearanee of being not what we’re now 
saying, but a different type. 

Theaetetus: How? 

Yisitor: Expertise in acquisition had two parts, hunting and exchanging. 

Theaetetus: Yes. 

Yisitor: And let’s say there are two types of exchanging, giving and selling. 

Theaetetus: A11 right. 


Yisitor: And we’re also going to say that selling divides in two. 

[d] Theaetetus: How? 

Yisitor: One part is the sale of things that the seller himself makes. The other 
is purveying, that is, the purveying of things other people make. 

Theaetetus: Of eourse. 

Yisitor: Then what? Isn’t the part of purveying that’s done within the eity— 
about half of it—ealled retailing? 

Theaetetus: Yes. 

Yisitor: And isn’t wholesaling the part that buys and sells things for exchange 
between one eity and another? 

Theaetetus: Of eourse. 

[e] Yisitor: And ean’t we see that one part of wholesaling sells things for the 
nourishment and use of the body in exchange for eash, and the other sells things 
for the soul? 

Theaetetus: What do you mean by that? 

Yisitor: Maybe we don’t understand the one for the soul—sinee eertainly we 
understand the other kind. 

Theaetetus: Yes. 

[224] Yisitor: Let’s eonsider every kind of musie that’s earried from one eity 
to another and bought here and sold there, as well as painting and shows and 
other things for the soul. Some of them are transported and sold for amusement 
and others for serious purposes. We ean use the word wholesaler for the 
transporter and seller of these things just as well as for someone who sells food 
and beverages. 

Theaetetus: That’s absolutely true. 

[b] Yisitor: Wouldn’t you use the same name for somebody who bought and 
exchanged items of knowledge for money from eity to eity? 

Theaetetus: Definitely. 

Yisitor: Wouldn’t the right thing to say be that the art of display is one part of 
that soul-wholesaling? And don’t we have to eall the other part of it, the part that 
eonsists in selling knowledge, by a name that’s similar and also equally 
ridieulous? 

Theaetetus: Definitely. 

Yisitor: And one name should be used for the part of this knowledge-selling 
that deals with knowledge of virtue, and another name for the part [e] that deals 
with knowledge of other things? 

Theaetetus: Of eourse. 



Yisitor: “Expertise-selling” would fit the seeond one. You try and tell me the 
name of the first one. 

Theaetetus: What other name eould you mention that would fit, except for 
the kind, sophist, whieh we’re looking for right now? 

Yisitor: I eouldn’t mention any other one. Come on now and let’s eolleet it all 
together. We’ll say that the expertise of the part of acquisition, exchange, selling, 
wholesaling, and soul-wholesaling, dealing in words and learning [d] that have 
to do with virtue—that’s sophistry in its seeond appearanee. 

Theaetetus: Definitely. 

Yisitor: In the third plaee I think you’d eall somebody just the same thing if 
he settled here in the eity and undertook to make his living selling those same 
things, both ones that he’d bought and ones that he’d made himself. 

Theaetetus: Yes, I would. 

Yisitor: So apparently you’ll still say that sophistry falls under acquisition, 

[e] exchange, and selling, either by retailing things that others make or by selling 
things that he makes himself. It’s the retail sale of any learning that has to do 
with the sorts of things we mentioned. 

Theaetetus: It has to be, sinee we need to stay eonsistent with what we said 
before. 

Yisitor: Now let’s see whether the type we’re ehasing is something like the 
following. 

Theaetetus: What? [225] 

Yisitor: Gombat was one part of acquisition. 

Theaetetus: Yes. 

Yisitor: And it makes sense to divide it in two. 

Theaetetus: How? 

Yisitor: We’ll take one part to be eompetition and the other part to be 
hghting. 

Theaetetus: Yes. 

Yisitor: And it would be fitting and proper to give a name like yiolenee to the 
part of fighting in whieh one body fights against another. 

Theaetetus: Yes. 

Yisitor: And as for the part that pits words against words, what else would 
you eall it other than controversy? [b] 

Theaetetus: Nothing else. 

Yisitor: But we have to have two types of controversy. 

Theaetetus: In what way? 



Yisitor: So far as it involves one long publie speeeh direeted against another 
and deals with justice and injustice, it’s forensic. 

Theaetetus: Yes. 

Yisitor: But if it goes on in private diseussions and is ehopped up into 
questions and answers, don’t we usually eall it disputation? 

Theaetetus: Yes. 

Yisitor: One part of disputation involves controversy about eontraets [e] and 
isn’t earried on in any systematie or expert way. We should take that to be a type 
of disputation, sinee we ean express what makes it different. But it hasn’t been 
given a name before and it doesn’t deserve to get one from us. 

Theaetetus: That’s true. Its subtypes are too small and varied. 

Yisitor: But what about disputation that’s done expertly and involves 
controversy about general issues, ineluding what’s just and what’s unjust? Don’t 
we normally eall that debating?- 

Theaetetus: Of eourse. 

[d] Yisitor: Part of debating, it turns out, wastes money and the other part 
makes money. 

Theaetetus: Absolutely. 

Yisitor: Let’s try and say what eaeh of them ought to be ealled. 

Theaetetus: We have to. 

Yisitor: I think one type of debating is a result of the pleasure a person gets 
from the activity, and involves negleeting his own livelihood. But its style is 
unpleasant to most people who hear it, and in my view it’s right to eall it ehatter. 

Theaetetus: That’s pretty mueh what people do eall it. 

[e] Yisitor: You take a turn now. Say what its eontrary is, whieh makes 
money from debates between individuals. 

Theaetetus: How eould anyone go wrong in saying that the amazing sophist 
we’ve been after has turned up onee again for the fourth time. 

[226] Yisitor: It seems his type is preeisely the money-making braneh of 
expertise in debating, disputation, controversy, fighting, eombat, and acquisition. 
Aeeording to what our aeeount shows us now, that’s the sophist. 

Theaetetus: Absolutely. 

Yisitor: So you see how true it is that the beast is complex and ean’t be 
eaught with one hand, as they say. 

Theaetetus: It does take both hands. 

[b] Yisitor: Yes, and you need all your eapaeity to follow his traeks in what’s 
to eome. Tell me: don’t we eall some things by names that houseservants use? 


Theaetetus: A lot of things. But what are you asking about? 

Yisitor: For example things like filtering, straining, winnowing. 

Theaetetus: Of eourse. 

Yisitor: And also we know about earding, spinning, weaving, and a million 
other things like that whieh are involved in experts’ crafts. Is that right? 

Theaetetus: What general point are you trying to make with these examples? 

[e] 

Yisitor: A11 the things rve mentioned are kinds of dividing. 

Theaetetus: Yes. 

Yisitor: Sinee there’s a single kind of expertise involved in all of them, then 
aeeording to what rve said we’ll expect it to have a single name. 

Theaetetus: What shall we eall it? 

Yisitor: Diserimination. 

Theaetetus: A11 right. 

Yisitor: Think about whether we ean see two types in it. 

Theaetetus: You’re asking me to do some quick thinking. 

Yisitor: In fact in what we’ve ealled diseriminations one kind separates [d] 
what’s worse from what’s better and the other separates like from like. 

Theaetetus: That’s obvious—now that you’ve said it. 

Yisitor: I don’t have an ordinary name for one of them, but I do have a name 
for the kind of diserimination that leaves what’s better and throws away what’s 
worse. 

Theaetetus: What? Tell me. 

Yisitor: I think everyone says that that kind of diserimination is eleansing. 

Theaetetus: Yes. 

Yisitor: Won’t everyone see that eleansing has two types? [e] 

Theaetetus: Yes, maybe, if they had time, but I don’t see now. 

Yisitor: Many kinds of eleansing that have to do with the body ean 
appropriately be ineluded under a simple name. 

Theaetetus: Whieh ones? What name? 

Yisitor: There’s the eleansing of the inside part of living bodies, whieh is 
done by gymnasties and medieine. And there’s the eleansing of the [227] 
insignificant outside part that’s done by bathing. And also there’s the eleansing 
of nonlmng bodies, whieh fulling and all kinds of furbishing take eare of and 
whieh have lots of specialized and ridieulous-seeming names. 

Theaetetus: Very ridieulous. 

Yisitor: Of eourse, Theaetetus. But our method of dealing with words doesn’t 



eare one way or the other whether eleansing by sponging or by taking medieine 
does a lot of good or only a little. The method aims at acquiring intelligenee, so 
it tries to understand how all kinds of expertise [b] belong to the same kind or 
not. And so for that it values them all equally without thinking that some of them 
are more ridieulous than others, as far as their similarity is eoneerned. And it 
doesn’t eonsider a person more impressive beeause he exemplifies hunting by 
military expertise rather than by pieking liee. Instead it usually eonsiders him 
more vapid. Moreover you just asked about what name we eall all the eapaeities 
that are assigned [e] to living or nonlMng bodies. As far as that’s eoneerned, it 
doesn’t matter to our method whieh name would seem to be the most 
appropriate, just so long as it keeps the eleansing of the soul separate from the 
eleansing of everything else. For the time being, the method has only tried to 
distinguish the eleansing that eoneerns thinking from the other kinds—if, that is, 
we understand what its aim is. 

Theaetetus: I do understand, and I agree that there are two types of 
eleansing, one dealing with the soul and a separate one dealing with the body. 

Yisitor: Fine. Next listen and try to eut the one we’ve mentioned in two. 

[d] Theaetetus: I’ll try to follow your lead and eut it however you say. 

Yisitor: Do we say that wiekedness in the soul is something different from 
virtue? 

Theaetetus: Of eourse. 

Yisitor: And to eleanse something was to leave what’s good and throw out 
whatever’s inferior. 

Theaetetus: Yes. 

Yisitor: So insofar as we ean find some way to remove what’s bad in the soul, 
it will be suitable to eall it eleansing. 

Theaetetus: Of eourse. 

Yisitor: We have to say that there are two kinds of badness that affect the 
soul. 

Theaetetus: What are they? 

[228] Yisitor: One is like bodily siekness, and the other is like ugliness. 

Theaetetus: I don’t understand. 

Yisitor: Presumably you regard siekness and diseord as the same thing, don’t 
you? 

Theaetetus: I don’t know what I should say to that. 

Yisitor: Do you think that diseord is just dissension among things that are 
naturally of the same kind, and arises out of some kind of eorruption? 



Theaetetus: Yes. 

Yisitor: And ugliness is preeiseiy a eonsistendy unattractive sort of 
disproportion? 

[b] Theaetetus: Yes. 

Yisitor: Weii then, don’t we see that there’s dissension in the souis of peopie 
in poor eondition, between beiiefs and desires, anger and pieasures, reason and 
pains, and aii of those things with eaeh other? 

Theaetetus: Absoiuteiy. 

Yisitor: But aii of them do have to be akin to eaeh other. 

Theaetetus: Of eourse. 

Yisitor: So we’d be right if we said that wiekedness is diseord and siekness of 
the soui. 

Theaetetus: Absoiuteiy right. 

Yisitor: Weii then, suppose something that’s in motion aims at a target [e] 
and tries to hit it, but on every try passes by it and misses. Are we going to say 
that it does this beeause it’s properiy proportioned or beeause it’s out of 
proportion? 

Theaetetus: Out of proportion, obviousiy. 

Yisitor: But we know that no soui is wiiiingiy ignorant of anything. 

Theaetetus: Definiteiy. 

Yisitor: But ignoranee oeeurs preeiseiy when a soui tries for the truth, [d] but 
swerves aside from understanding and so is beside itseif. 

Theaetetus: Of eourse. 

Yisitor: So we have to take it that an ignorant soui is ugiy and out of 
proportion. 

Theaetetus: it seems so. 

Yisitor: Then there are, it appears, these two kinds of badness in the soui. 
Most peopie eaii one of them wiekedness, but it’s obviousiy a disease of the 
soui. 

Theaetetus: Yes. 

Yisitor: They eaii the other one ignoranee, but if it oeeurs oniy in a person’s 
soui they aren’t wiiiing to agree that it’s a form of badness. 

Theaetetus: One thing absoiuteiy must be granted—the point i was in [e] 
doubt about when you made it just now—that there are two kinds of deficiency 
in the soui. We need to say that eowardiee, iieentiousness, and injustice are a 
disease in us, and that to be extremeiy ignorant of aii sorts of things is a kind of 
ugiiness. 



Yisitor: In the ease of the body, weren’t there two kinds of expertise dealing 
with those two eonditions? 

Theaetetus: What were they? 

Yisitor: Gymnasties for ugliness and medieine for siekness. [229] 

Theaetetus: Apparently. 

Yisitor: And isn’t eorreetion the most appropriate of all kinds of expertise for 
treating insolenee, injustice, and eowardiee?- 

Theaetetus: So it seems, to judge by what people think. 

Yisitor: Well then, for all kinds of ignoranee wouldn’t teaehing be the right 
treatment to mention? 

Theaetetus: Yes. 

Yisitor: Now should we say that there’s only one kind of expertise in [b] 
teaehing or more than one, with two of them being the most important ones? 
Think about it. 

Theaetetus: I am. 

Yisitor: I think we’ll find it quickest this way. 

Theaetetus: How? 

Yisitor: By seeing whether ignoranee has a eut down the middle of it. If it has 
two parts, that will force teaehing to have two parts too, one for eaeh of the parts 
of ignoranee. 

Theaetetus: Well, do you see what we’re looking for? 

[e] Yisitor: I think I see a large, difficult type of ignoranee marked off from 
the others and overshadowing all of them. 

Theaetetus: What’s it like? 

Yisitor: Not knowing, but thinking that you know. That’s what probably 
eauses all the mistakes we make when we think. 

Theaetetus: That’s true. 

Yisitor: And furthermore it’s the only kind of ignoranee that’s ealled laek of 
learning. 

Theaetetus: Gertainly. 

Yisitor: Well then, what should we eall the part of teaehing that gets rid of it? 

[d] Theaetetus: The other part eonsists in the teaehing of crafts, I think, but 
here in Athens we eall this one edueation. 

Yisitor: And just about all other Greeks do too, Theaetetus. But we still have 
to think about whether edueation is indivisible or has divisions that are worth 
mentioning. 

Theaetetus: We do have to think about that. 


Yisitor: I think it ean be eut somehow. 

Theaetetus: How? 

[e] Yisitor: One part of the kind of teaehing that’s done in words is a rough 
road, and the other part is smoother. 

Theaetetus: What do you mean by these two parts? 

Yisitor: One of them is our forefathers’ time-honored method of seolding or 
gently eneouraging. They used to employ it espeeially on their sons, [230] and 
many still use it on them nowadays when they do something wrong. Admonition 
would be the right thing to eall all of this. 

Theaetetus: Yes. 

Yisitor: As for the other part, some people seem to have an argument to give 
to themselves that laek of learning is always involuntary, and that if someone 
thinks he’s wise, he’ll never be willing to learn anything about what he thinks 
he’s clever at. These people think that though admonition is a lot of work, it 
doesn’t do mueh good. 

Theaetetus: They’re right about that. 

[b] Yisitor: So they set out to get rid of the belief in one’s own wisdom in 
another way. 

Theaetetus: How? 

Yisitor: They cross-examine someone when he thinks he’s saying something 
though he’s saying nothing. Then, sinee his opinions will vary ineonsistently, 
these people will easily scrutinize them. They eolleet his opinions together 
during the diseussion, put them side by side, and show that they conflict with 
eaeh other at the same time on the same subjects in relation to the same things 
and in the same respeets. The people who are being examined see this, get angry 
at themselves, and beeome ealmer toward others. They lose their inflated and 
rigid beliefs about themselves that [e] way, and no loss is pleasanter to hear or 
has a more lasting effect on them. Doetors who work on the body think it ean’t 
benefit from any food that’s offered to it until what’s interfering with it from 
inside is removed. The people who eleanse the soul, my young friend, likewise 
think the soul, too, won’t get any advantage from any learning that’s offered to it 
until [d] someone shames it by refuting it, removes the opinions that interfere 
with learning, and exhibits it eleansed, believing that it knows only those things 
that it does know, and nothing more. 

Theaetetus: That’s the best and most healthy-minded way to be. 

Yisitor: For all these reasons, Theaetetus, we have to say that refutation is the 
prineipal and most important kind of eleansing. Conversely we have to think that 



even the king of Persia, if he remains unrefuted, is uneleansed [e] in the most 
important respeet. He’s also unedueated and ugly, in just the ways that anyone 
who is going to be really happy has to be eompletely elean and beautiful. 

Theaetetus: Absolutely. 

Yisitor: Well then, who are we going to say the people who apply this form 
of expertise are? Tm afraid to eall them sophists. [231] 

Theaetetus: Why? 

Yisitor: So we don’t pay sophists too high an honor. 

Theaetetus: But there’s a similarity between a sophist and what we’ve been 
talking about. 

Yisitor: And between a wolf and a dog, the wildest thing there is and the 
gentlest. If you’re going to be safe, you have to be espeeially careful about 
similarities, sinee the type we’re talking about is very slippery. Anyway, let that 
deseription of them stand. I eertainly don’t think that when the sophists are 
enough on their guard the dispute will be about an unimportant distinetion. [b] 

Theaetetus: That seems right. 

Yisitor: So let it be the eleansing part of the expertise of diseriminating 
things; and let it be marked off as the part of that whieh eoneerns souls; and 
within that it’s teaehing; and within teaehing it’s edueation. And let’s say that 
within edueation, aeeording to the way the diseussion has turned now, the 
refutation of the empty belief in one’s own wisdom is nothing other than our 
noble sophistry. 

Theaetetus: Let’s say that. But the sophist has appeared in lots of different 
ways. So I’m confused about what expression or assertion eould convey [e] the 
truth about what he really is. 

Yisitor: You’re right to be confused. But we have to think that he’s extremely 
confused, too, about where he ean go to eseape from our aeeount of him. The 
saying that you ean’t eseape all your pursuers is right. So now we really have to 
go after him. 

Theaetetus: Right. 

Yisitor: But let’s stop first and eateh our breath, so to speak. And while [d] 
we’re resting let’s ask ourselves, “Now, how many different appearanees has the 
sophist presented to us?” I think we first discovered him as a hired hunter of rieh 
young men. 

Theaetetus: Yes. 

Yisitor: Seeond, as a wholesaler of learning about the soul. 

Theaetetus: Right. 



Yisitor: Third, didn’t he appear as a retailer of the same things? 

Theaetetus: Yes, and fourth as a seller of his own learning? 

Yisitor: Your memory’s eorreet. I’ll try to reeall the fifth way: he was [e] an 
athlete in verbal eombat, distinguished by his expertise in debating. 

Theaetetus: Yes. 

Yisitor: The sixth appearanee was disputed, but still we made a eoneession to 
him and took it that he eleanses the soul of beliefs that interfere with learning. 

Theaetetus: Definitely. 

[232] Yisitor: Well then, suppose people apply the name of a single sort of 
expertise to someone, but he appears to have expert knowledge of lots of things. 
In a ease like that don’t you notiee that something’s wrong with the way he 
appears? Isn’t it obvious that if somebody takes him to be an expert at many 
things, then that observer ean’t be seeing elearly what it is in his expertise that 
all of those many pieees of learning focus on—whieh is why he ealls him by 
many names instead of one? 

Theaetetus: That definitely does seem to be the nature of the ease. 

[b] Yisitor: So let’s not let laziness make that happen to us. Pirst let’s take up 
one of the things we said about the sophist before, whieh seemed to me to 
exhibit him espeeially elearly. 

Theaetetus: What is it? 

Yisitor: We said that he engages in disputes, didn’t we? 

Theaetetus: Yes. 

Yisitor: And also that he teaehes other people to do the same thing too? 

Theaetetus: Of eourse. 

Yisitor: Then let’s think: what subject do people like him elaim to make 
others able to engage in disputes about? Let’s start with something like [e] this: 
do sophists make people eompetent to dispute about issues about the gods, 
whieh are opaque to most people? 

Theaetetus: Well, people say they do. 

Yisitor: And also things that are open to view, on the earth and in the sky, and 
related matters? 

Theaetetus: Of eourse. 

Yisitor: And when people make general statements in private diseussions 
about being and eoming-to-be, we know that sophists are clever at eontradieting 
them and they also make other people able to do the same thing? 

Theaetetus: Absolutely. 

Yisitor: And what about laws and all kinds of politieal issues? Don’t [d] 



sophists promise to make people eapable of engaging in controversies about 
them? 

Theaetetus: If they didn’t promise that, praetieally no one would bother to 
diseuss anything with them. 

Yisitor: As a matter of fact you ean find anything you need to say to 
eontradiet any expert himself, both in general and within eaeh partieular field, 
laid out published and written down for anybody who wants to learn it. 

Theaetetus: Apparently you’re talking about Protagoras’ writings on 
wrestling and other fields of expertise. [e] 

Yisitor: And on many other things, too, my friend. In fact, take expertise in 
disputation as a whole. Doesn’t it seem like a eapaeity that’s sufficient for 
earrying on controversies about absolutely everything? 

Theaetetus: It doesn’t seem to leave mueh of anything out, anyway. 

Yisitor: But for heaven’s sake, my boy, do you think that’s possible? Or 
maybe you young people see into this issue more keenly than we do. 

Theaetetus: Into what? What are you getting at? I don’t fully understand 
[233] what you’re asking. 

Yisitor: Whether it’s possible for any human being to know everything. 

Theaetetus: If it were, sir, we’d be very well off. 

Yisitor: But how eould someone who didn’t know about a subject make a 
sound objection against someone who knew about it? 

Theaetetus: He eouldn’t. 

Yisitor: Then what is it in the sophist’s eapaeity that’s so amazing? 

Theaetetus: About what? 

Yisitor: How the sophists ean ever make young people believe they’re [b] 
wiser than everyone else about everything. It’s obvious that they didn’t make 
eorreet objections against anyone, or didn’t appear so to young people. Or if they 
did appear to make eorreet objections, but their controversies didn’t make them 
look any the wiser for it, then—^just as you say—people would hardly be willing 
to pay them money to beeome their students. 

Theaetetus: Right. 

Yisitor: But people are willing to? 

Theaetetus: They eertainly are. 

Yisitor: Sinee sophists do seem, I think, to know about the things they [e] 
dispute about. 

Theaetetus: Of eourse. 

Yisitor: And they do it, we say, about every subject? 



Theaetetus: Yes. 

Yisitor: So to their students they appear wise about everything? 

Theaetetus: Of eourse. 

Yisitor: But without aetually being wise—sinee that appeared impossible. 

Theaetetus: Of eourse it’s impossible. 

Yisitor: So the sophist has now appeared as having a kind of belief 
knowledge about everything, but not truth. 

[d] Theaetetus: Absolutely. What you’ve said about them is probably just 
right. 

Yisitor: But let’s eonsider a pattern that will exhibit them more elearly. 

Theaetetus: What pattern is that? 

Yisitor: This one. Pay attention to me, and try to do a good job of answering 
my questions. 

Theaetetus: Whieh questions? 

Yisitor: If someone elaimed that by a single kind of expertise he eould know, 
not just how to say things or to eontradiet people, but how to make and do 
everything, then ... 

[e] Theaetetus: What do you mean, everything? 

Yisitor: You don’t understand the first thing I say! Seemingly you don’t 
understand everything\ 

Theaetetus: No, I don’t. 

Yisitor: Well, I mean everything to inelude you and me and also the other 
animals and plants ... 

Theaetetus: What are you talking about? 

Yisitor: If someone elaimed that he’d make you and me and all the other 
living things ... 

[234] Theaetetus: What kind of making are you talking about? You’re not 
talking about some kind of gardener—after all, you did say he made animals. 

Yisitor: Yes, and also I mean the sea and earth and heaven and gods and 
everything else. And furthermore he makes them eaeh quickly and sells them at 
a low priee. 

Theaetetus: You’re talking about some kind of game for sehoolehildren. 

Yisitor: Well, if someone says he knows everything and would teaeh it to 
someone else eheaply and quickly, shouldn’t we think it’s a game? 

Theaetetus: Of eourse. 

[b] Yisitor: Do you know of any game that involves more expertise than 
imitation does, and is more engaging? 



Theaetetus: No, not at all, sinee you’ve eolleeted everything together and 
designated a very broad, extremely diverse type. 

Yisitor: So think about the man who promises he ean make everything by 
means of a single kind of expertise. Suppose that by being expert at drawing he 
produees things that have the same names as real things. Then we know that 
when he shows his drawings from far away heTl be able to fool the more 
mindless young ehildren into thinking that he ean aetually produee anything he 
wants to. 

Theaetetus: Of eourse. [e] 

Yisitor: Well then, won’t we expect that there’s another kind of expertise— 
this time having to do with words—and that someone ean use it to triek young 
people when they stand even farther away from the truth about things? Wouldn’t 
he do it by putting words in their ears, and by showing them spoken eopies of 
everything, so as to make them believe that the words are true and that the 
person who’s speaking to them is the wisest person there is? 

Theaetetus: Yes, why shouldn’t there be that kind of expertise too? [d] 

Yisitor: So, Theaetetus, suppose enough time has passed and the sophist’s 
hearers have gotten older, and that they approaeh eloser to real things and are 
forced by their experiences to toueh up palpably against them. Won’t most of 
them inevitably ehange their earlier beliefs, whieh made large things appear 
small and easy things appear hard? And won’t the facts they’ve eneountered in 
the eourse of their aetions eompletely overturn [e] all the appearanees that had 
eome to them in the form of words? 

Theaetetus: Yes—at least as far as what someone my age ean tell. But I think 
Tm one of the young people who are still standing far away from real things. 

Yisitor: That’s why all of us here will keep trying to take you as elose to them 
as possible, but without your needing those experiences to force you. But tell me 
about the sophist. Is it obvious by now that he’s a kind of eheat who imitates real 
things? Or are we still in any doubt about [235] whether he truly knows all the 
things that he seems to be able to engage in controversies about? 

Theaetetus: But, sir, how eould we be in any doubt? By this time it’s pretty 
obvious from what we’ve said that he’s one of those people who play games. 

Yisitor: So we have to regard him as a eheat and an imitator. 

Theaetetus: How eould we avoid it? 

Yisitor: Well, now it’s our job not to let the beast eseape. We’ve almost 
hemmed him in with one of those net-like devices that words [b] provide for 
things like this. So anyway he won’t get away from this next point. 



Theaetetus: What is it? 

Yisitor: From being taken to be a kind of magieian. 

Theaetetus: That’s what he seems to me to be too. 

Yisitor: So it’s settled. We’ll divide the craft of eopy-making as quickly as we 
ean and we’ll go down into it. Then if the sophist gives up right away we’ll obey 
the royal eommand and we’ll eapture him and hand our [e] eateh over to the 
king. But if the sophist slips down somewhere into the parts of the craft of 
imitation, we’ll follow along with him and we’ll divide eaeh of the parts that 
eontain him until we eateh him. Anyway, neither he nor any other kind will ever 
be able to boast that he’s eseaped from the method of people who are able to 
ehase a thing through both the partieular and the general. 

Theaetetus: Good. That’s how we have to do it. 

Yisitor: Going by the method of division that we’ve used so far, I think [d] I 
see two types of imitation here too. But I don’t think I ean elearly tell yet whieh 
one the type or form we’re looking for is in. 

Theaetetus: Well, first tell us what distinetion you mean. 

Yisitor: One type of imitation I see is the art of likeness-making. That’s the 
one we have whenever someone produees an imitation by keeping to [e] the 
proportions of length, breadth, and depth of his model, and also by keeping to 
the appropriate eolors of its parts. 

Theaetetus: But don’t all imitators try to do that? 

Yisitor: Not the ones who seulpt or draw very large works. If they reprodueed 
the true proportions of their beautiful subjects, you see, the [236] upper parts 
would appear smaller than they should, and the lower parts would appear larger, 
beeause we see the upper parts from farther away and the lower parts from 
eloser. 

Theaetetus: Of eourse. 

Yisitor: So don’t those craftsmen say goodbye to truth, and produee in their 
images the proportions that seem to be beautiful instead of the real ones? 

Theaetetus: Absolutely. 

Yisitor: So ean’t the first sort of image be ealled a likeness, sinee it’s like the 
thing? 

Theaetetus: Yes. 

[b] Yisitor: And as we said before, the part of imitation that deals with that 
should be ealled likeness-making. 

Theaetetus: Yes. 

Yisitor: Now, what are we going to eall something that appears to be like a 



beautiful thing, but only beeause it’s seen froni a viewpoint that’s not beautiM, 
and would seem unlike the thing it elaims to be like if you eame to be able to see 
sueh large things adequately? If it appears the way the thing does but in fact isn’t 
like it, isn’t it an appearanee? 

Theaetetus: Of eourse. 

[e] Yisitor: And this part of imitation covers a great deal of painting and of 
the rest of imitation. 

Theaetetus: Of eourse. 

Yisitor: Wouldn’t appearanee-making be the right thing to eall expertise in 
produeing appearanees that aren’t likenesses? 

Theaetetus: Yes, definitely. 

Yisitor: Well, these are the two types of eopy-making I meant, likeness- 
making and appearanee-making. 

Theaetetus: You were right about that. 

Yisitor: But still I ean’t see elearly the thing I was in doubt about then, 
namely, whieh type we should put the sophist in. He’s really an amazing man— 
very hard to make out. He’s still eseaped neatly into an impossibly [d] confusing 
type to seareh through. 

Theaetetus: It seems that way. 

Yisitor: Are you agreeing with me beeause you know that, or is the eurrent 
dragging you, so to speak, into agreement so quickly beeause the diseussion has 
given you a habit of agreeing? 

Theaetetus: What do you mean? Why do you say that? 

Yisitor: Really, my young friend, this is a very difficult investigation we’re 
engaged in. This appearing, and this seeming but not being, and [e] this saying 
things but not true things—all these issues are full of confusion, just as they 
always have been. It’s extremely hard, Theaetetus, to say what form of speeeh 
we should use to say that there really is sueh a thing as false saying or believing, 
and moreover to utter this without being eaught [237] in a verbal conflict. 

Theaetetus: Why? 

Yisitor: Beeause this form of speeeh of ours involves the rash assumption 
that that whieh is not is, sinee otherwise falsity wouldn’t eome into being. But 
when we were boys, my boy, the great Parmenides testified to us from start to 
finish, speaking in both prose and poetie rhythms, that 

Never shall this force itselfon us, that that whieh is not may 
be; 



Whileyou seareh, keepyour thought far away from this 
path.- 

So we have his testimony to this. And our own way of speaking itself [b] would 
make the point espeeially obvious if it we examined it a little. So if it’s all the 
same to you, let’s look at that first. 

Theaetetus: As far as I’m eoneerned you ean do what you want. But as far as 
our way of speaking is eoneerned, think about how it will go best, and follow 
along with it and take me along the road with you. 

Yisitor: That’s what we have to do. Tell me: do we dare to utter the sound 
that whieh in no way is? 

Theaetetus: Of eourse. 

Yisitor: But suppose one of our listeners weren’t debating or playing a game 
but had to think seriously and answer the following question: What [e] should 
the name, that whieh is not, be applied to? Why do we think he’d use it, and in 
what eonneetion, and for what kind of purpose? And what would he indieate by 
it to someone else who wanted to find out about it? 

Theaetetus: That’s a hard question. In fact, it’s just about eompletely, 
impossibly confusing for someone like me to answer. 

Yisitor: But anyway this mueh is obvious to us, that that whieh is not ean’t be 
applied to any of those whieh are. 

Theaetetus: Of eourse not. 

Yisitor: So if you ean’t apply it to that whieh is, it wouldn’t be right either to 
apply it to something. 

Theaetetus: Why not? 

[d] Yisitor: It’s obvious to us that we always apply this something to a being, 
sinee it’s impossible to say it by itself, as if it were naked and isolated from all 
beings. Isn’t that right? 

Theaetetus: Yes. 

Yisitor: Are you agreeing beeause you’re thinking that a person who says 
something has to be saying some one thing? 

Theaetetus: Yes. 

Yisitor: Sinee you’d say that something is a sign of one, and that a eouple of 
things is a sign of fwo, and somethings is a sign of a plurality? 

Theaetetus: Of eourse. 

[e] Yisitor: And it’s absolutely neeessary, it seems, that someone who does 
not say something says nothing- at all. 


Theaetetus: Yes. 

Yisitor: Therefore don’t we have to refuse to admit that a person like that 
speaks but says nothing? Instead, don’t we have to deny that anyone who tries to 
utter that whieh is not is even speaking? 

Theaetetus: Then our way of speaking would have reaehed the height of 
confusion. 

[238] Yisitor: Don’t do any boasting yet. There are still more confusions to 
eome, ineluding the primary and most fundamental one, whieh aetually happens 
to be at the souree of the whole problem. 

Theaetetus: What do you mean? Don’t hold baek. Tell me. 

Yisitor: To that whieh is there might belong some other of those whieh are. 

Theaetetus: Of eourse. 

Yisitor: But shall we say that any of those whieh are ean ever belong to that 
whieh is not? 

Theaetetus: How eould they? 

Yisitor: Now then, we take all the numbers to be beings. 

[b] Theaetetus: Yes, if we take anything else to be. 

Yisitor: Then let’s not even try to apply either plurality of number or one to 
that whieh is not. 

Theaetetus: Our way of speaking itself tells us that it would be wrong to try 
to. 

Yisitor: Then how would anyone try either to say those whieh are not or that 
whieh is not out loud, or even grasp them in thought, apart from number? 

Theaetetus: Tell me. 

Yisitor: Whenever we speak of those whieh are not, aren’t we trying to apply 
numerieal plurality to them? [e] 

Theaetetus: Of eourse. 

Yisitor: And when we speak of that whieh is not aren’t we applying one to it? 

Theaetetus: Obviously. 

Yisitor: But we say it isn’t either right or eorreet to try to attaeh that whieh is 
to that whieh is not. 

Theaetetus: That’s absolutely true. 

Yisitor: Do you understand, then, that it’s impossible to say, speak, or think 
that whieh is not itself eorreetly by itself? It’s unthinkable, unsayable, 
unutterable, and unformulable in speeeh. 

Theaetetus: Absolutely. 

Yisitor: So was I wrong just now when I said that I would formulate [d] the 



biggest confusion about it, when we have this other one to state whieh is even 
bigger? 

Theaetetus: What is it? 

Yisitor: My good young friend, don’t you notiee on the basis of the things we 
said that that whieh is not even confuses the person who’s refuting it in just this 
way, that whenever someone tries to refute it, he’s forced to say mutually 
eontrary things about it? 

Theaetetus: What do you mean? Say it more elearly. 

Yisitor: You shouldn’t expect more elarity from me. I was the one who made 
the statement that that whieh is not should not share either in one or [e] in 
plurality. But even so rve eontinued after all that to speak of it as one, sinee I 
say that whieh is not. You understand? 

Theaetetus: Yes. 

Yisitor: And again a little earlier I said that it is unutterable, unsayable, and 
inexpressible in speeeh. Do you follow? 

Theaetetus: I follow, of eourse. 

Yisitor: So in trying to attaeh being to it wasn’t I saying things that were 
[239] the eontrary of what I’d said before? 

Theaetetus: Apparently. 

Yisitor: And in attaehing that whieh,— wasn’t I speaking of it as one? 

Theaetetus: Yes. 

Yisitor: And also in speaking of it as something inexpressible in speeeh, 
unsayable, and unutterable, I was speaking of it as one thing. 

Theaetetus: Of eourse. 

Yisitor: But we say that if someone speaks eorreetly he shouldn’t definitely 
fix it as either one or plural. He shouldn’t even eall it it at all, sinee even ealling 
it by that label he’d be addressing it by means of the form, one. 

Theaetetus: Absolutely. 

[b] Yisitor: Then what would somebody say about me? He’d find that the 
refutation of that whieh is not has been defeating me for a long time. So, as I 
said, let’s not use what I say to help us think of how to speak eorreetly about that 
whieh is not. Come on, let’s use what you say instead. 

Theaetetus: What do you mean? 

Yisitor: Come on, pull yourself together for us as well as you ean and try it— 
sinee you’re young. Try to say something eorreet about that whieh is not, 
without attaehing either being, one, or numerieal plurality to it. 

[e] Theaetetus: I’d have to have a strangely large amount of enthusiasm for 


the project to try it myself after seeing what you’ve gone through. 

Yisitor: Well, let’s give up on both you and me, if you prefer. But until we 
meet someone who ean do it let’s say that the sophist has stopped at nothing. 
He’s eseaped down into inaeeessible confusion. 

Theaetetus: He eertainly seems to have. 

Yisitor: So if we say he has some expertise in appearanee-making, it [d] will 
be easy for him to grab hold of our use of words in return and twist our words in 
the eontrary direetion. Whenever we eall him a eopy-maker he’ll ask us what in 
the world we mean by a “eopy.” We need to think, Theaetetus, about how to 
answer the young man’s question. 

Theaetetus: Obviously we’ll say we mean eopies in water and mirrors, and 
also eopies that are drawn and stamped and everything else like that. 

[e] Yisitor: Evidently, Theaetetus, you haven’t seen a sophist. 

Theaetetus: Why do you say that? 

Yisitor: He’ll seem to you to have his eyes shut, or else not to have any eyes 
at all. 

Theaetetus: How? 

Yisitor: He’ll laugh at what you say when you answer him that way, with talk 
about things in mirrors or seulptures, and when you speak [240] to him as if he 
eould see. He’ll pretend he doesn’t know about mirrors or water or even sight, 
and he’ll put his question to you only in terms of words. 

Theaetetus: What sort of question? 

Yisitor: He’ll ask about what runs through all those things whieh you eall 
many, but whieh you thought you should eall by the one name, eopy, to cover 
them all, as if they were all one thing. Say something, then, and defend yourself, 
and don’t give any ground to him. 

Theaetetus: What in the world would we say a eopy is, sir, except something 
that’s made similar to a true thing and is another thing that’s [b] like it? 

Yisitor: You’re saying it’s another true thing like it? Or what do you mean by 
like /t? 

Theaetetus: Not that it’s true at all, but that it resembles the true thing. 

Yisitor: Meaning by true, really being? 

Theaetetus: Yes. 

Yisitor: And meaning by not true, eontrary of true? 

Theaetetus: Of eourse. 

Yisitor: So you’re saying that that whieh is like is not really that whieh is, if 
you speak of it as not true. 



Theaetetus: But it is, in a way. 

Yisitor: But not truly, you say. 

Theaetetus: No, except that it really is a likeness. 

Yisitor: So it’s not really what is, but it really is what we eall a likeness? 

Theaetetus: Maybe that whieh is not is woven together with that whieh [e] is 
in some way like that—it’s quite bizarre. 

Yisitor: Of eourse it’s strange. Anyway, you ean see that the many-headed 
sophist is still using this interweaving to force us to agree unwillingly that that 
whieh is not in a way is. 

Theaetetus: I definitely do see it. 

Yisitor: Well then, how ean we define his field of expertise, so as to be 
eonsistent? 

Theaetetus: What do you mean? What kind of problem are you afraid of? 

Yisitor: When we say that he deceives us about appearanees and that [d] he’s 
an expert at deeeption, are we saying so beeause his expertise makes our souls 
believe what is false? Or what shall we say? 

Theaetetus: Just that. What else would we say? 

Yisitor: Again, a false belief will be a matter of believing things that are 
eontrary to those whieh are? Or what? 

Theaetetus: Yes, eontrary. 

Yisitor: So you’re saying that a false belief is believing those whieh are not. 

Theaetetus: Neeessarily. 

Yisitor: Believing that those whieh are not are not, or that those whieh [e] in 
no way are in a way are? 

Theaetetus: That those whieh are not are in a way, it has to be, if anyone is 
ever going to be even a little bit wrong. 

Yisitor: Well, doesn’t a false belief also believe that those whieh eompletely 
are in no way are? 

Theaetetus: Yes. 

Yisitor: And this is false too? 

Theaetetus: Yes. 

[241] Yisitor: And 1 think we’ll also regard false speaking the same way, as 
saying that those whieh are are not, and that those whieh are not are. 

Theaetetus: How else would it be false? 

Yisitor: 1 don’t suppose there’s any other way. The sophist, though, is going 
to deny that this way is possible. And how eould any sensible person aeeept it, 
now that what we agreed to earlier has been reinforced.— Do we understand 


what he’s saying, Theaetetus? 

Theaetetus: How eould we not understand that when we dare to say that 
ialsity is in belieis and words eontain ialsity, we’re saying what is [b] eontrary to 
what we said just before. We’re forced to attaeh that whieh is to that whieh is 
not, even though we agreed just now that that’s eompletely impossible. 

Yisitor: Your memory’s eorreet. But think about what we need to do about 
the sophist. You see how many and easily available his supply of objections and 
confusions is if we assume, as we seareh for him, that he’s an expert at eheating 
and falsehood-making. 

Theaetetus: Definitely. 

[e] Yisitor: He’s got a praetieally infinite supply of them, and we’ve gone 
through only a small fraction. 

Theaetetus: If so, then it seems it would be impossible to eateh him. 

Yisitor: What, then? Are we going to go soft and give up? 

Theaetetus: I say we shouldn’t, if there’s even the smallest ehanee that we 
ean eateh him. 

Yisitor: So you’ll be forgiving and, as you said, happy if we ean somehow 
extricate ourselves even slightly from sueh a powerful argument? 

Theaetetus: Of eourse. 

[d] Yisitor: Then rve got something even more urgent to request. 

Theaetetus: What? 

Yisitor: Not to think that I’m turning into some kind of patrieide. 

Theaetetus: What do you mean? 

Yisitor: In order to defend ourselves we’re going to have to subject father 
Parmenides’ saying to further examination, and insist by brute force both that 
that whieh is not somehow is, and then again that that whieh is somehow is not. 

Theaetetus: It does seem that in what we’re going to say, we’ll to have to 
fight through that issue. 

[e] Yisitor: That’s obvious even to a blind man, as they say. We’ll never be 
able to avoid having to make ourselves ridieulous by saying conflicting things 
whenever we talk about false statements and beliefs, either as eopies or 
likenesses or imitations or appearanees, or about whatever sorts of expertise 
there are eoneerning those things—unless, that is, we either refute Parmenides’ 
elaims or else agree to aeeept them. 

Theaetetus: That’s true. 

Yisitor: So that’s why we have to be bold enough to attaek what our [242] 
father says. Or, if fear keeps us from doing that, then we’ll have to leave it alone 



eompletely. 

Theaetetus: Fear, anyway, isn’t going to stop us. 

Yisitor: Well then, Tye got a third thing to ask you, something small. 

Theaetetus: Just tell me what it is. 

Yisitor: When I was talking a minute ago I said that Tye always given up 
whenever rve tried to refute what Parmenides said, just the way I did this time. 

Theaetetus: Yes, you did say that. 

Yisitor: Tm afraid ITl seem insane to you if Tm always shifting my position 
baek and forth, given what rve said. It’s for your sake that we’II [b] be trying to 
refute what Parmenides said —ifwe ean do it. 

Theaetetus: Go ahead, then. Don’t worry about that. I won’t think you’re 
behaving inappropriately in any way if you go right ahead with your refutation 
and demonstration. 

Yisitor: Well then, how shall I begin this dangerous diseussion? The path we 
absolutely have to turn onto, my boy, is this. 

Theaetetus: Namely, ... ? 

Yisitor: We have to reeonsider whether we may not be somehow confused 
about things that now seem to be elear, and whether over-hasty [e] judgment 
may make us agree too easily. 

Theaetetus: Say what you mean more elearly. 

Yisitor: Parmenides’ way of talking to us has been rather easygoing, it seems 
to me. So does the way of talking that everyone uses who has ever urged us to 
specify just how many beings there are and what they’re like. 

Theaetetus: How? 

Yisitor: They eaeh appear to me to tell us a myth, as if we were ehildren. One 
tells us that there are three beings, and that sometimes they’re somehow at war 
with eaeh other, while at other times they beeome Mendly, [d] marry, give birth, 
and bring up their offspring. Another one says that there are two beings, wet and 
dry or hot and eold. He marries them off and makes them set up house together. 
And our Eleatie tribe, starting from Xenophanes and even people before him, 
tells us their myth on the assumption that what they eall “all things” are just 
one.— Later on, some lonian and Sieilian muses both had the idea that it was 
safer to weave the two [e] views together. They say that that whieh is is both 
many and one, and is bound by both hatred and Mendship. Aeeording to the 
terser of these muses, in being taken apart they’re brought together.— The more 
relaxed muses, though, allow things to be free from that eondition sometimes. 
They say that all that there is alternates, and that sometimes it’s one and [243] 


Mendly under Aphrodite’s influence, but at other times it’s many and at war with 
itself beeause of some kind of strife.— It’s hard to say whether any one of these 
thinkers has told us the truth or not, and it wouldn’t be appropriate for us to be 
eritieal of sueh renowned and venerable men. But it wouldn’t be offensive to 
note the following thing, either. 

Theaetetus: What? 

Yisitor: That they’ve overlooked the many of us and belittled us. They’ve 
simply been talking their way through their explanations, without [b] paying any 
attention to whether we were following them or were left behind. 

Theaetetus: What do you mean? 

Yisitor: For heaven’s sake, Theaetetus, do you understand anything of what 
they mean eaeh time one of them says that many or one or two things are or 
have beeome or are beeoming, or when another one speaks of hot mixed with 
eold and supposes that there are separations and eombinations?— Earlier in my 
life I used to think I understood exactly what someone meant when he said just 
what we’re confused about now, namely, this is not. You do see what confusion 
we’re in about it? 

[e] Theaetetus: Yes, I do. 

Yisitor: But just perhaps the very same thing has happened to us equally 
about is. We say we’re in the elear about it, and that we understand when 
someone says it, but that we don’t understand /s not But maybe we’re in the 
same state about both. 

Theaetetus: Maybe. 

Yisitor: And let’s suppose the same thing may be true of the other 
expressions we’ve just used. 

Theaetetus: A11 right. 

[d] Yisitor: We ean look into most of them later, if that seems to be the best 
thing to do. Now we’ll think about the most fundamental and most important 
expression. 

Theaetetus: Whieh one? Oh, obviously you’re saying that being is the one 
we have to explore first—that we have to ask what people who say it think 
they’re indieating by it. 

Yisitor: You understand exactly, Theaetetus. I’m saying we have to follow 
the traek this way. Let’s ask—as if they were here—“Listen, you people who say 
that all things are just some two things, hot and eold or [e] some sueh pair. What 
are you saying about them both when you say that they both are and eaeh one /s? 
What shall we take this being to be? Is it a third thing alongside those two 


beings, so that aeeording to you everything is no longer two but three? Surely in 
ealling one or the other of the two of them being, you aren’t saying that they 
both are, sinee then in either ease they’d be one and not two.” 

Theaetetus: That’s true. 

Yisitor: “But you do want to eall both of them being?” 

Theaetetus: Probably. 

Yisitor: “But,” we’ll say, “if you did that, friends, you’d also be saying [244] 
very elearly that the two are one.” 

Theaetetus: That’s absolutely right. 

Yisitor: “Then clarify this for us, sinee we’re confused about it. What do you 
want to signify when you say beingl Obviously you’ve known for a long time. 
We thought we did, but now we’re confused about it. So first teaeh it to us, so 
we won’t think we understand what you’re saying when just the eontrary is the 
ease.” Would it be the least bit inappropriate for [b] us to ask them this, and 
anyone else who says that everything is more than one? 

Theaetetus: Not at all. 

Yisitor: Well, then, shouldn’t we do our best to find out from the people who 
say that everything is one what they mean by beingl 

Theaetetus: Of eourse. 

Yisitor: Then they should answer this question: “Do you say that only one 
thing is?” “We do,” they’ll say, won’t they? 

Theaetetus: Yes. 

Yisitor: “Well then, you eall something being?” 

Theaetetus: Yes. 

Yisitor: “Is that just what you eall one, so that you use two names for [e] the 
same thing? Or what?” 

Theaetetus: How will they answer that question? 

Yisitor: Obviously it’s not the easiest thing in the world to answer that 
question—or any other question, either—for someone who makes the 
supposition that they do. 

Theaetetus: Why not? 

Yisitor: Surely it’s absurd for someone to agree that there are two names 
when he maintains that there’s only one thing. 

Theaetetus: Of eourse. 

Yisitor: And it’s eompletely absurd, and unaeeeptable, for someone to say 
that there’s a name if there’s no aeeount of it. [d] 

Theaetetus: What do you mean? 



Yisitor: If he supposes that a thing is different froni its name, then surely he’s 
mentioning two things. 

Theaetetus: Yes. 

Yisitor: And moreover if he supposes that the name is the same as the thing, 
heTl either be forced to say that the name is the name of nothing, or else, if he 
says that it’s the name of something, then it’s the name of nothing other than 
itself and so will turn out to be only the name of a name and nothing else. 

Theaetetus: Yes. 

Yisitor: And also the one, being the name of the one, will also be the one of 
the name.— 

Theaetetus: It will have to be. 

Yisitor: Well then, will they say that the whole is different from the one 
being, or the same as it? 

[e] Theaetetus: Of eourse they’ll say it’s the same, and they do. 

Yisitor: But suppose a whole is, as even Parmenides says, 

All around like the bulk ofa weU-formed sphere, 

Egual-balaneed all ways from the middle, sinee neither anything more 
Must it be, this way or that way, nor anything less. 

If it’s like that, then that whieh is will have a middle and extremities. And if it 
has those then it absolutely has to have parts, doesn’t it? 

Theaetetus: Yes. 

[245] Yisitor: But if a thing has parts then nothing keeps it from having the 
eharaeteristie of being one in all its parts, and in that way it’s all being and it’s 
also one whole. 

Theaetetus: Of eourse. 

Yisitor: But something with that eharaeteristie ean’t be just the one itself, ean 
it? 

Theaetetus: Why not? 

Yisitor: Surely a thing that’s truly one, properly speaking, has to be 
eompletely without parts. 

Theaetetus: Yes. 

[b] Yisitor: But a thing like what we’ve deseribed, whieh eonsists of many 
parts, won’t fit that aeeount. 

Theaetetus: I understand. 

Yisitor: Now if that whieh is has the eharaeteristie of the one in this way, will 


it be one and a whole? Or shall we simply deny it’s a whole at all? 

Theaetetus: That’s a hard ehoiee. 

Yisitor: You’re right. If it has the eharaeteristie of somehow being one, it 
won’t appear to be the same as the one. Moreover, everything will then be more 
than one. 

Theaetetus: Yes. 

Yisitor: Purther if that whieh is is not a whole by possessing that as a [e] 
eharaeteristie, but rather just is the whole itself, that whieh is will turn out to be 
less than itself. 

Theaetetus: Gertainly. 

Yisitor: And beeause it’s deprived of itself, that whieh is will be not being, 
aeeording to that aeeount. 

Theaetetus: Yes. 

Yisitor: And everything will be more than one, sinee that whieh is and the 
whole will eaeh have its own separate nature. 

Theaetetus: Yes. 

Yisitor: But if the whole is not at all, then the very same things are true of 
that whieh is, and in addition to not being, it would not even beeome [d] a being. 

Theaetetus: Why not? 

Yisitor: Invariably whatever beeomes has at some point beeome as a whole. 
So we ean’t label either being or beeoming as being without taking the whole to 
be among the beings too. 

Theaetetus: That seems entirely right. 

Yisitor: And moreover something that isn’t a whole ean’t be of any quantity 
at all, sinee something that’s of a eertain quantity has to be a whole of that 
quantity, whatever it may be. 

Theaetetus: Exactly. 

Yisitor: And millions of other issues will also arise, eaeh generating 
indefinitely many confusions, if you say that being is only two or one. [e] 

Theaetetus: The ones that just turned up show that. One problem led to 
another, and at eaeh step there was more and more difficulty and uneertainty 
about what we’d just said at the previous stage. 

Yisitor: We haven’t gone through all the detailed aeeounts that people give of 
that whieh is and that whieh is not, but this is enough. Now we have to look at 
the people who diseuss the issue in another way. Our aim is to have them all in 
view and that way to see that saying what that whieh is [246] is isn’t a bit easier 
than saying what that whieh is not is. 



Theaetetus: So we need to go on to these people too. 

Yisitor: It seems that there’s something like a battle of gods and giants among 
them, beeause of their dispute with eaeh other over being.— 

Theaetetus: How? 

Yisitor: One group drags everything down to earth from the heavenly region 
of the invisible, aetually elutehing roeks and trees with their hands. When they 
take hold of all these things they insist that only what offers tangible eontaet is, 
sinee they define being as the same as body. And if [b] any of the others say that 
something without a body is, they absolutely despise him and won’t listen to him 
any more. 

Theaetetus: These are Mghtening men you’re talking about. rve met quite a 
lot of them already. 

Yisitor: Therefore the people on the other side of the debate defend their 
position very eautiously, from somewhere up out of sight. They insist violently 
that true being is eertain nonbodily forms that ean be thought about. They take 
the bodies of the other group, and also what they eall [e] the truth, and they 
break them up verbally into little bits and eall them a proeess of eoming-to-be 
instead of being. There’s a never-ending battle going on eonstantly between 
them about this issue. 

Theaetetus: That’s true. 

Yisitor: Let’s talk with eaeh of these groups about the being that they posit. 

Theaetetus: How shall we do it? 

Yisitor: It’s easier to talk with the ones who put being in the forms. They’re 
gentler people. It’s harder—and perhaps just about impossible—^with [d] the 
ones who drag everything down to body by force. It seems to me that we have to 
deal with them this way. 

Theaetetus: Namely ... ? 

Yisitor: Mainly by making them aetually better than they are—if we 
somehow eould. But if we ean’t do that in fact, then let’s do it in words, by 
supposing that they’re willing to answer less wildly than they aetually do. 
Something that better people agree to is worth more than what worse ones agree 
to. Anyway we’re not eoneerned with the people; we’re looking for what’s true. 

[e] Theaetetus: That’s absolutely right. 

Yisitor: Then tell the better people to answer you and interpret what they say. 

Theaetetus: A11 right. 

Yisitor: Then let them tell us this: do they say that anything is a mortal 
animal? 


Theaetetus: Of eourse they do. 

Yisitor: And they agree that a mortal animal is an ensouled body? 

Theaetetus: Of eourse. 

[247] Yisitor: And so they’re plaeing soul among the beings? 

Theaetetus: Yes. 

Yisitor: What then? Do they say that this soul is just and that soul is unjust, 
and that this one’s intelligent and that one isn’t? 

Theaetetus: Of eourse. 

Yisitor: But isn’t a soul just by the possession and presenee of justice, and 
isn’t another soul eontrary to it by the possession and presenee of the eontrary? 

Theaetetus: Yes, they agree with that. 

Yisitor: But they’ll say further that at any rate what ean be present to a thing 
or absent from it is something. 

Theaetetus: Yes. 

Yisitor: So sinee there is justice and intelligenee and the rest of virtue, [b] 
and also their eontraries, and moreover sinee there is a soul in whieh those things 
eome to be present, do they say that any of these are visible or touehable, or that 
they all are invisible? 

Theaetetus: They ean hardly say any of them is visible. 

Yisitor: And what about these invisible things? Do they say that they have 
bodies? 

Theaetetus: They don’t give one single answer to that question. They do say 
that the soul seems to them to have a kind of body. But as far as intelligenee and 
the other things you’ve asked about are eoneerned, they’re ashamed and don’t 
dare either to agree that they are not beings or to insist [e] that they are all 
bodies. 

Yisitor: Obviously this breed of men has improved, Theaetetus. The native 
earthborn giants would never have been ashamed to hold the line for their 
position, that anything they ean’t squeeze in their hands is absolutely nothing. 

Theaetetus: That pretty mueh deseribes their thinking. 

Yisitor: Then let’s go baek to questioning them. It’s enough if they admit that 
even a small part of that whieh is doesn’t have body. They need to [d] say 
something about what’s eommon to both it and the things that do have body, 
whieh they focus on when they say that they both are. Maybe that will raise 
some confusion for them. If it does, then think about whether they’d be willing 
to aeeept our suggestion that that whieh is is something like the following. 

Theaetetus: Like what? Tell me and maybe we’ll know. 



Yisitor: rm saying that a thing really is if it has any eapaeity at all, [e] either 
by nature to do something to something else or to have even the smallest thing 
done to it by even the most trivial thing, even if it only happens onee. ril take it 
as a definition that those whieh are amount to nothing other than eapaeity. 

Theaetetus: They aeeept that, sinee they don’t have anything better to say 
right now. 

Yisitor: Fine. Maybe something else will oeeur to them later, and to us too. 
For now let’s agree with them on this mueh. [248] 

Theaetetus: A11 right. 

Yisitor: Let’s turn to the other people, the friends of the forms. You serve as 
their interpreter for us. 

Theaetetus: A11 right. 

Yisitor: You people distinguish eoming-to-be and being and say that they are 
separate? Is that right? 

Theaetetus: “Yes.” 

Yisitor: And you say that by our bodies and through pereeption we have 
dealings with eoming-to-be, but we deal with real being by our souls and 
through reasoning. You say that being always stays the same and in the same 
state, but eoming-to-be varies from one time to another. 

[b] Theaetetus: “We do say that.” 

Yisitor: And what shall we say this dealing with is that you apply in the two 
eases? Doesn’t it mean what we said just now? 

Theaetetus: “What?” 

Yisitor: What happens when two things eome together, and by some eapaeity 
one does something to the other or has something done to it. Or maybe you don’t 
hear their answer elearly, Theaetetus. But I do, probably beeause I’m used to 
them. 

Theaetetus: Then what aeeount do they give? 

[e] Yisitor: They don’t agree with what we just said to the earth people about 
being. 

Theaetetus: What’s that? 

Yisitor: We took it as a sufficient definition of beings that the eapaeity be 
present in a thing to do something or have something done to it, to or by even the 
smallest thing or degree. 

Theaetetus: Yes. 

Yisitor: In reply they say that eoming-to-be has the eapaeity to do something 
or have something done to it, but that this eapaeity doesn’t fit with being. 



Theaetetus: Is there anything to that? 

[d] Yisitor: We have to reply that we need them to tell us more dearly 
whether they agree that the soul knows and also that being is known. 

Theaetetus: “Yes,” they say. 

Yisitor: Well then, do you say that knowing and being known are eases of 
doing, or having something done, or both? Is one of them doing and the other 
having something done? Or is neither a ease of either? 

Theaetetus: ObviousIy that neither is a ease of either, sinee otherwise they’d 
be saying something eontrary to what they said before. 

[e] Yisitor: Oh, I see. You mean that if knowing is doing something, then 
neeessarily what is known has something done to it. When being is known by 
knowledge, aeeording to this aeeount, then insofar as it’s known it’s ehanged by 
having something done to it—^whieh we say wouldn’t happen to something that’s 
at rest. 

Theaetetus: That’s eorreet. 

Yisitor: But for heaven’s sake, are we going to be convinced that it’s true that 
ehange, Iife, soul, and intelligenee are not present in that whieh [249] wholly is, 
and that it neither Iives nor thinks, but stays ehangeless, solemn, and holy, 
without any understanding? 

Theaetetus: If we did, sir, we’d be admitting something Mghtening. 

Yisitor: But are we going to say that it has understanding but doesn’t have 
Iife? 

Theaetetus: Of eourse not. 

Yisitor: But are we saying that it has both those things in it while denying 
that it has them in a soul? 

Theaetetus: How else would it have them? 

Yisitor: And are we saying that it has intelligenee, Iife, and soul, but that it’s 
at rest and eompletely ehangeless even though it’s alive? 

Theaetetus: AII that seems eompletely unreasonable. [b] 

Yisitor: Then both that whieh ehanges and also ehange have to be admitted 
as being. 

Theaetetus: Of eourse. 

Yisitor: And so, Theaetetus, it turns out that if no beings ehange then nothing 
anywhere possesses any intelligenee about anything.— 

Theaetetus: Absolutely not. 

Yisitor: But furthermore if we admit that everything is moving and ehanging, 
then on that aeeount we take the very same thing away from those whieh are. 


Theaetetus: Why? 

Yisitor: Do you think that without rest anything would be the same, in the 
same state in the same respeets? [e] 

Theaetetus: Not at all. 

Yisitor: Well then, do you see any ease in whieh intelligenee is or eomes-to- 
be anywhere without these things? 

Theaetetus: Not in the least. 

Yisitor: And we need to use every argument we ean to fight against anyone 
who does away with knowledge, understanding, and intelligenee but at the same 
time asserts anything at all about anything. 

Theaetetus: Definitely. 

Yisitor: The philosopher—the person who values these things the most— 
absolutely has to refuse to aeeept the elaim that everything is at rest, either from 
defenders of the one or from friends of the many forms. [d] In addition he has to 
refuse to listen to people who make that whieh is ehange in every way. He has to 
be like a ehild begging for “both,” and say that that whieh is —everything—is 
both the unehanging and that whieh ehanges. 

Theaetetus: True. 

Yisitor: Well now, apparently we’ve done a fine job of making our aeeount 
pull together that whieh is, haven’t we? 

Theaetetus: Absolutely. 

Yisitor: But for heaven’s sake, Theaetetus, ... Now I think we’ll recognize 
how confused our investigation about it is. 

Theaetetus: Why, though? What do you mean? [e] 

Yisitor: Don’t you notiee, my young friend, that we’re now in extreme 
ignoranee about it, though it appears to us that we’re saying something. 

Theaetetus: It does to me anyway. But I don’t eompletely understand how 
we got into this situation without notieing. 

Yisitor: Then think more elearly about it. Given what we’ve just agreed [250] 
to, would it be fair for someone to ask us the same question we earlier asked the 
people who say that everything is just hot and eold? 

Theaetetus: What was it? Remind me. 

Yisitor: Gertainly. And I’ll try, at any rate, to do it by asking you in just the 
same way as I asked them, so that we ean move forward at the same paee. 

Theaetetus: Good. 

Yisitor: Now then, wouldn’t you say that ehange and rest are eompletely 
eontrary to eaeh other? 



Theaetetus: Of eourse. 

Yisitor: And you’d say they both equally are, and that eaeh of them equally 
is? 

[b] Theaetetus: Yes. 

Yisitor: When you admit that they are, are you saying that both and eaeh of 
them ehange? 

Theaetetus: Not at all. 

Yisitor: And are you signifying that they rest when you say that they both 
are? 

Theaetetus: Of eourse not. 

Yisitor: So do you conceive that whieh is as a third thing alongside them 
whieh eneompasses rest and ehange? And when you say that they both are, are 
you taking the two of them together and focusing on their assoeiation with 
being? 

[e] Theaetetus: It does seem probably true that when we say ehange and rest 
are, we do have a kind of omen of that whieh is as a third thing. 

Yisitor: So that whieh is isn’t both ehange and rest; it’s something different 
from them instead. 

Theaetetus: It seems so. 

Yisitor: Therefore by its own nature that whieh is doesn’t either rest or 
ehange. 

Theaetetus: I suppose it doesn’t. 

Yisitor: Whieh way should someone turn his thoughts if he wants to establish 
for himself something elear about it? 

Theaetetus: I don’t know. 

Yisitor: I don’t think any line is easy. If something isn’t ehanging, how [d] 
ean it not be resting? And how ean something not ehange if it doesn’t in any way 
rest? But now that whieh is appears to fall outside both of them. Is that possible? 

Theaetetus: Absolutely not. 

Yisitor: In this eonneetion we ought to remember the following. 

Theaetetus: What? 

Yisitor: When we were asked what we should apply the name that whieh is 
not to, we beeame eompletely confused. Do you remember? 

Theaetetus: Of eourse. 

Yisitor: And now aren’t we in just as mueh confusion about that [e] whieh is? 

Theaetetus: We seem to be in even more confusion, if that’s possible. 

Yisitor: Then we’ve now given a eomplete statement of our confusion. But 



there’s now hope, preeisely beeause both that whieh is and that whieh is not are 
involved in equal eonlusion. That is, in so far as one of them is clarified, either 
brightly or dimly, the other will be too. And if we ean’t [251] see either of them, 
then anyway we’ll push our aeeount of both of them forward as well as we ean. 

Theaetetus: Fine. 

Yisitor: Let’s give an aeeount of how we eall the very same thing, whatever it 
may be, by several names. 

Theaetetus: What, for instanee? Give me an example. 

Yisitor: Surely we’re speaking of a man even when we name him several 
things, that is, when we apply eolors to him and shapes, sizes, defects, and 
virtues. In these eases and a million others we say that he’s not only a man but 
also is good and indefinitely many different things. And similarly [b] on the 
same aeeount we take a thing to be one, and at the same time we speak of it as 
many by using many names for it. 

Theaetetus: That’s true. 

Yisitor: Out of all this we’ve prepared a feast for young people and for old 
late-learners. They ean grab hold of the handy idea that it’s impossible for that 
whieh is many to be one and for that whieh is one to be many. They evidently 
enjoy forbidding us to say that a man is good, and only [e] letting us say that that 
whieh is good is good, or that the man is a man. You’ve often met people, I 
suppose, who are earried away by things like that. Sometimes they’re elderly 
people who are amazed at this kind of thing, beeause their understanding is so 
poor and they think they’ve discovered something prodigiously wise. 

Theaetetus: Of eourse. 

Yisitor: Then let’s direet our questions now both to these people and [d] also 
to the others we were talking with before. That way our aeeount will be 
addressed to everyone who’s ever said anything at all about being. 

Theaetetus: What questions do you mean? 

Yisitor: Shall we refuse to apply being to ehange or to rest, or anything to 
anything else? Shall we take these things to be unblended and ineapable of 
having a share of eaeh other in the things we say? Or shall we pull them all 
together and treat them all as eapable of assoeiating with eaeh other? Or shall we 
say that some ean assoeiate and some ean’t? Whieh of these options shall we say 
they’d ehoose, Theaetetus? [e] 

Theaetetus: I don’t know how to answer for them. 

Yisitor: Why don’t you reply to the options one by one by thinking about 
what results from eaeh of them? 



Theaetetus: Fine. 

Yisitor: First, if you like, let’s take them to say that nothing has any eapaeity 
at all for assoeiation with anything. Then ehange and rest won’t have any share 
in being. 

[252] Theaetetus: No, they won’t. 

Yisitor: Well then, will either of them be, if they have no assoeiation with 
being? 

Theaetetus: No. 

Yisitor: It seems that agreeing to that destroys everything right away, both for 
the people who make everything ehange, for the ones who make everything an 
unehanging unit, and for the ones who say that beings are forms that always stay 
the same and in the same state. All of these people apply being. Some do it when 
they say that things really are ehanging, and others do it when they say that 
things really are at rest. 

Theaetetus: Absolutely. 

[b] Yisitor: Also there are people who put everything together at one time 
and divide them at another.— Some put them together into one and divide them 
into indefinitely many, and others divide them into a finite number of elements 
and put them baek together out of them. None of these people, regardless of 
whether they take this to happen in stages or eontinuously, would be saying 
anything if there isn’t any blending. 

Theaetetus: Right. 

Yisitor: But furthermore the most ridieulous aeeount is the one that’s adopted 
by the people who won’t allow anything to be ealled by a name that it gets by 
assoeiation with something else. 

[e] Theaetetus: Why? 

Yisitor: They’re forced to use being about everything, and also separate, 
from others, ofitself, and a million other things. They’re powerless to keep from 
doing it—that is, from linking them together in their speeeh. So they don’t need 
other people to refute them, but have an enemy within, as people say, to 
eontradiet them, and they go earrying him around talking in an undertone inside 
them like the strange ventriloquist Euryeles.— 

[d] Theaetetus: That’s a very aeeurate eomparison. 

Yisitor: Well then, what if we admit that everything has the eapaeity to 
assoeiate with everything else? 

Theaetetus: I ean solve that one. 

Yisitor: How? 


Theaetetus: Beeause if ehange and rest belonged to eaeh other then ehange 
would be eompletely at rest and conversely rest itself would be ehanging. 

Yisitor: But I suppose it’s ruled out by very striet neeessity that ehange 
should be at rest and that rest should ehange. 

Theaetetus: Of eourse. 

Yisitor: So the third option is the only one left. 

Theaetetus: Yes. 

Yisitor: Gertainly one of the following things has to be the ease: either [e] 
everything is willing to blend, or nothing is, or some things are and some are not. 

Theaetetus: Of eourse. 

Yisitor: And we found that the first two options were impossible. 

Theaetetus: Yes. 

Yisitor: So everyone who wants to give the right answer will ehoose the 
third. 

Theaetetus: Absolutely. 

Yisitor: Sinee some will blend and some won’t, they’ll be a good deal [253] 
like letters of the alphabet. Some of them fit together with eaeh other and some 
don’t. 

Theaetetus: Of eourse. 

Yisitor: More than the other letters the vowels run through all of them like a 
bond, linking them together, so that without a vowel no one of the others ean fit 
with another. 

Theaetetus: Definitely. 

Yisitor: So does everyone know whieh kinds of letters ean assoeiate with 
whieh, or does it take an expert? 

Theaetetus: It takes an expert. 

Yisitor: What kind? 

Theaetetus: An expert in grammar. 

Yisitor: Well then, isn’t it the same with high and low notes? The [b] 
musieian is the one with the expertise to know whieh ones mix and whieh ones 
don’t, and the unmusieal person is the one who doesn’t understand that. 

Theaetetus: Yes. 

Yisitor: And in other eases of expertise and the laek of it we’ll find 
something similar. 

Theaetetus: Of eourse. 

Yisitor: Well then, we’ve agreed that kinds mix with eaeh other in the same 
way. So if someone’s going to show us eorreetly whieh kinds harmonize with 



whieh and whieh kinds exclude eaeh other, doesn’t he have to have some kind of 
knowledge as he proeeeds through the diseussion? And [e] in addition doesn’t he 
have to know whether there are any kinds that run through all of them and link 
them together to make them eapable of blending, and also, when there are 
divisions, whether eertain kinds running through wholes are always the eause of 
the division? 

Theaetetus: Of eourse that requires knowledge—probably just about the 
most important kind. 

Yisitor: So, Theaetetus, what shall we label this knowledge? Or for heaven’s 
sake, without notieing have we stumbled on the knowledge that free people 
have? Maybe we’ve found the philosopher even though we were looking for the 
sophist? 

Theaetetus: What do you mean? 

[d] Yisitor: Aren’t we going to say that it takes expertise in dialeetie to divide 
things by kinds and not to think that the same form is a different one or that a 
different form is the same? 

Theaetetus: Yes. 

Yisitor: So if a person ean do that, he’ll be eapable of adequately 
diseriminating a single form spread out all through a lot of other things, eaeh of 
whieh stands separate from the others. In addition he ean diseriminate forms that 
are different from eaeh other but are ineluded within a single form that’s outside 
them, or a single form that’s eonneeted as a unit throughout many wholes, or 
many forms that are eompletely separate [e] from others.— That’s what it is to 
know how to diseriminate by kinds how things ean assoeiate and how they ean’t. 

Theaetetus: Absolutely. 

Yisitor: And you’ll assign this dialeetieal activity only to someone who has a 
pure and just love of wisdom. 

Theaetetus: You eertainly eouldn’t assign it to anyone else. 

Yisitor: We’ll find that the philosopher will always be in a loeation like [254] 
this if we look for him. He’s hard to see elearly too, but not in the same way as 
the sophist. 

Theaetetus: Why not? 

Yisitor: The sophist runs off into the darkness of that whieh is not, whieh he’s 
had praetiee dealing with, and he’s hard to see beeause the plaee is so dark. Isn’t 
that right? 

Theaetetus: It seems to be. 

Yisitor: But the philosopher always uses reasoning to stay near the form. 


being. He isn’t at all easy to see beeause that area is so bright and the eyes [b] of 
most people’s souls ean’t bear to look at what’s divine. 

Theaetetus: That seems just as right as what you just said before. 

Yisitor: We’ll think about the philosopher more elearly soon if we want to. 
But as far as the sophist is eoneerned we obviously shouldn’t give up until we’ve 
gotten a good enough look at him. 

Theaetetus: Fine. 

Yisitor: We’ve agreed on this: some kinds will assoeiate with eaeh other and 
some won’t, some will to a small extent and others will assoeiate a great deal, 
nothing prevents still others from being all-pervading—from [e] being 
assoeiated with every one of them. So next let’s pursue our aeeount together this 
way. Let’s not talk about every form. That way we won’t be thrown off by 
dealing with too many of them. Instead let’s ehoose some of the most important 
ones. First we’ll ask what they’re like, and next we’ll ask about their ability to 
assoeiate with eaeh other. Even if our grasp of that whieh is and that whieh is not 
isn’t eompletely elear, our aim will be to avoid being totally without an aeeount 
of them—so far as that’s allowed by our present line of inquiry—and see 
whether we ean get away with [d] saying that that whieh is not really is that 
whieh is not. 

Theaetetus: That’s what we have to do. 

Yisitor: The most important kinds we’ve just been diseussing are that whieh 
is, rest, and ehange. 

Theaetetus: Yes, by far. 

Yisitor: And we say that two of them don’t blend with eaeh other. 

Theaetetus: Definitely not. 

Yisitor: But that whieh is blends with both of them, sinee presumably both of 
them are. 

Theaetetus: Of eourse. 

Yisitor: We do have three of them. 

Theaetetus: Yes. 

Yisitor: So eaeh of them is different from two of them, but is the same as 
itself. 

Theaetetus: Yes. [e] 

Yisitor: But what in the world are the same and the different that we’ve been 
speaking of? Are they two kinds other than those three but neeessarily always 
blending with them? And do we have to think of them all as being five and not 
three? Or have what we’ve been ealling the same and the [255] different turned 



out, without our realizing it, to be among those three? 

Theaetetus: Maybe. 

Yisitor: But ehange and rest are eertainly not different or the same. 

Theaetetus: Why not? 

Yisitor: Whatever we eall ehange and rest in eommon ean’t be either one of 
them. 

Theaetetus: Why not? 

Yisitor: Then ehange would rest and rest would ehange. In both eases, if 
either ehange or rest eomes to be either same or different, then it will force the 
other to ehange to the eontrary of its own nature, sinee it will [b] share in its 
eontrary. 

Theaetetus: Absolutely. 

Yisitor: And both do share in the same and in the different. 

Theaetetus: Yes. 

Yisitor: Then anyway let’s not say that ehange is the same or the different, 
nor that rest is. 

Theaetetus: A11 right. 

Yisitor: But do we have to think of that whieh is and the same as one thing? 

Theaetetus: Maybe. 

Yisitor: But if that whieh is and the same don’t signify distinet things, [e] 
then when we say that ehange and rest both are, we’ll be labeling both of them 
as being the same. 

Theaetetus: But eertainly that’s impossible. 

Yisitor: So it’s impossible for the same and that whieh is to be one. 

Theaetetus: I suppose so. 

Yisitor: Shall we take the same as a fourth in addition to the other three 
forms? 

Theaetetus: Of eourse. 

Yisitor: Well then, do we have to eall the different a fifth? Or should we think 
of it and that whieh is as two names for one kind? 

Theaetetus: Maybe. 

Yisitor: But I think you’ll admit that some of those whieh are are said by 
themselves, but some are always said in relation to other things. 

Theaetetus: Of eourse. 

[d] Yisitor: But the different is always said in relation to another, isn’t it? 

Theaetetus: Yes. 

Yisitor: But it wouldn’t be if that whieh is and the different weren’t 



eompletely distinet. If the different shared in both kinds the way that whieh is 
does, then some of the things that are different would be different without being 
different in relation to anything different. In fact, though, it turns out that 
whatever is different definitely has to be what it is from something that’s 
different. 

Theaetetus: That’s exactly the way it is. 

[e] Yisitor: And we do have to eall the nature of the different a fifth among 
the forms we’re ehoosing. 

Theaetetus: Yes. 

Yisitor: And we’re going to say that it pervades all of them, sinee eaeh of 
them is different from the others, not beeause of its own nature but beeause of 
sharing in the type of the different. 

Theaetetus: Absolutely. 

Yisitor: Let’s take up eaeh of the five one by one and say this. 

Theaetetus: What? 

Yisitor: Pirst let’s say that ehange is eompletely different from rest. Shall we 
say that? 

Theaetetus: Yes. 

Yisitor: So it is not rest. 

Theaetetus: Not at all. 

[256] Yisitor: But it is, beeause it shares in that whieh is. 

Theaetetus: Yes. 

Yisitor: Then again ehange is different from the same. 

Theaetetus: Pretty mueh. 

Yisitor: So it is not the same. 

Theaetetus: No. 

Yisitor: But still it was the same, we said,— beeause everything has a share of 
that. 

Theaetetus: Definitely. 

Yisitor: We have to agree without any qualms that ehange is the same and not 
the same. When we say that it’s the same and not the same, we aren’t speaking 
the same way. When we say it’s the same, that’s beeause [b] it shares in the same 
in relation to itself. But when we say it’s not the same, that’s beeause of its 
assoeiation with the different. Beeause of its assoeiation with the different, 
ehange is separated from the same, and so beeomes not it but different. So that 
it’s right to say that it’s not the same. 

Theaetetus: Of eourse. 


Yisitor: So if ehange itself ever somehow had a share in rest, there would be 
nothing strange about labeling it resting? 

Theaetetus: That’s absolutely right, as long as we admit that some kinds will 
blend with eaeh other and some won’t. 

Yisitor: That, though, we demonstrated earlier, before we eame to this [e] 
point, and we showed that by nature it has to be so.— 

Theaetetus: Of eourse. 

Yisitor: To repeat,— ehange is different from different, just as it’s other than 
both the same and rest. 

Theaetetus: It has to be. 

Yisitor: So in a way it is different and not different, aeeording to what we’ve 
said. 

Theaetetus: Right. 

Yisitor: So what next? Are we going to say that ehange is different from the 
first three but not from the fourth, in spite of the fact that we’ve agreed that there 
were five things we were going to investigate? [d] 

Theaetetus: How eould we do that? We ean’t admit that there are fewer of 
them than there appeared to be just now. 

Yisitor: So shall we go on fearlessly eontending that ehange is different from 
that whieh is? 

Theaetetus: Yes, we should be absolutely fearless. 

Yisitor: So it’s elear that ehange really is both something that is not, but also 
a thing that is sinee it partakes in that whieh is? 

Theaetetus: That’s absolutely elear. 

Yisitor: So it has to be possible for that whieh is not to be, in the ease of 
ehange and also as applied to all the kinds. That’s beeause as applied to [e] all of 
them the nature of the different makes eaeh of them not be, by making it 
different from that whieh is. And we’re going to be right if we say that all of 
them are not in this same way. And on the other hand we’re also going to be 
right if we eall them beings, beeause they have a share in that whieh is. 

Theaetetus: It seems that way. 

Yisitor: So as eoneerning eaeh of the forms that whieh is is extensive, and 
that whieh is not is indefinite in quantity. 

Theaetetus: That seems right. 

[257] Yisitor: So we have to say that that whieh is itself is different from the 
others. 

Theaetetus: Neeessarily. 


Yisitor: So even that whieh is is not, in as many applieations as there are of 
the others, sinee, not being them, it is one thing, namely itself, and on the other 
hand it is not those others, whieh are an indefinite number. 

Theaetetus: I suppose so. 

Yisitor: So then we shouldn’t even be annoyed about this eonelusion, 
preeisely beeause it’s the nature of kinds to allow assoeiation with eaeh other. 
And if somebody doesn’t admit that, then he needs to win us over from our 
earlier line of argument for it, in order to win us over from its consequences. 

Theaetetus: That’s entirely fair. 

[b] Yisitor: Now let’s look at this. 

Theaetetus: What? 

Yisitor: It seems that when we say that whieh is not, we don’t say something 
eontrary to that whieh is, but only something different from it. 

Theaetetus: Why? 

Yisitor: It’s like this. When we speak of something as not large, does it seem 
to you that we indieate the small rather than the equal? 

Theaetetus: Of eourse not. 

Yisitor: So we won’t agree with somebody who says that negation [e] 
signifies a eontrary. We’ll only admit this mueh: when “not” and “non” are 
prefixed to names that follow them, they indieate something other than the 
names, or rather, other than the things to whieh the names following the negation 
are applied. 

Theaetetus: Absolutely. 

Yisitor: If you don’t mind, though, let’s think about this. 

Theaetetus: What? 

Yisitor: The nature of the different appears to be ehopped up, just like 
knowledge. 

Theaetetus: Why? 

Yisitor: Knowledge is a single thing, too, I suppose. But eaeh part of it that 
has to do with something is marked off and has a name peeuliar to itself. That’s 
why there are said to be many expertises and many kinds [d] of knowledge. 

Theaetetus: Of eourse. 

Yisitor: And so the same thing happens to the parts of the nature of the 
different, too, even though it’s one thing. 

Theaetetus: Maybe. But shall we say how? 

Yisitor: Is there a part of the different that’s plaeed over against the beautiM? 

Theaetetus: Yes. 



Yisitor: Shall we say that it’s nameless, or does it have a name? 

Theaetetus: It has a name. What we eall not beautiful is the thing that’s 
different from nothing other than the nature of the beautiful. 

Yisitor: Now go ahead and tell me this. 

Theaetetus: What? [e] 

Yisitor: Isn’t it in the following way that the not beautiful turns out to be, 
namely, by being both marked off within one kind of those that are, and also set 
over against one of those that are? 

Theaetetus: Yes. 

Yisitor: Then it seems that the not beautiful is a sort of setting of a being over 
against a being. 

Theaetetus: That’s absolutely right. 

Yisitor: Well then, aeeording to this aeeount, is the beautiful more a being 
than the not beautiful? 

Theaetetus: Not at all. 

Yisitor: So we have to say that both the not large and the large [258] equally 
are. 

Theaetetus: Yes. 

Yisitor: So we also have to put the not just on a par with the just, in that 
neither is any more than the other. 

Theaetetus: Of eourse. 

Yisitor: And we’ll speak about the others in the same way too, sinee the 
nature of the different appeared as being one of those that are. And beeause it /s, 
we have to posit its parts as no less beings. 

Theaetetus: Of eourse. 

Yisitor: So it seems that the setting against eaeh other of the nature of a part 
of the different and the nature of that whieh is is not any less being—if [b] we’re 
allowed to say sueh a thing—than that whieh is itself. And it does not signify 
something eontrary to that whieh is but only something different from it. 

Theaetetus: Glearly. 

Yisitor: So what shall we eall it? 

Theaetetus: Obviously that whieh is not —whieh we were looking for 
beeause of the sophist—is just exactly this. 

Yisitor: Then does it have just as mueh being as any of the others, as you said 
it did? Should we work up the eourage now to say that that whieh is not 
definitely is something that has its own nature? Should we say that [e] just as the 
large was large, the beautiful was beautiM, the not large was not large, and the 



not beautiful was not beautiM, in the same way that whieh is not also was and is 
not being, and is one form among the many that are? Do we, Theaetetus, still 
have any doubts about that? 

Theaetetus: No. 

Yisitor: You know, our disbelief in Parmenides has gone even farther than his 
prohibition. 

Theaetetus: How? 

Yisitor: We’ve pushed our investigation ahead and shown him something 
even beyond what he prohibited us from even thinking about. 

Theaetetus: In what way? 

[d] Yisitor: Beeause he says, remember, 

Never shall it force itselfon us, that that whieh is not may 
be; 

Keepyour thought far away from this path of searehing. 

Theaetetus: That’s what he says. 

Yisitor: But we’ve not only shown that those whieh are not are. We’ve also 
eaused what turns out to be the form of that whieh is not to appear. [e] Sinee we 
showed that the nature of the different is, ehopped up among all beings in 
relation to eaeh other, we dared to say that that whieh is not really is just this, 
namely, eaeh part of the nature of the different that’s set over against that whieh 
is. 

Theaetetus: And what we’ve said seems to me eompletely and totally true. 

Yisitor: Nobody ean say that this that whieh is not, whieh we’ve made to 
appear and now dare to say is, is the eontrary of that whieh is. We’ve [259] said 
good-bye long ago to any eontrary of that whieh is, and to whether it is or not, 
and also to whether or not an aeeount ean be given of it. With regard to that 
whieh is not, whieh we’ve said is, let someone refute us and persuade us that 
we’ve made a mistake—or else, so long as he ean’t do that, he should say just 
what we say. He has to say that the kinds blend with eaeh other, that that whieh 
is and the different pervade all of them and eaeh other, that the different shares in 
that whieh is and so, beeause of that sharing, is. But he won’t say that it is that 
whieh it shares in, but that it is different from it, and neeessarily, beeause it is 
different from that whieh [b] is, it elearly ean be what is not. On the other hand 
that whieh is has a share in the different, so, being different from all of the 
others, it is not eaeh of them and it is not all of the others except itself. So that 



whieh is indisputably is not millions of things, and all of the others together, and 
also eaeh of them, are in many ways and also are not in many ways. 

Theaetetus: True. 

Yisitor: And if anyone doesn’t believe these eontrarieties, he has to think 
about them himself and say something better than what we’ve said. But if he 
thinks he’s recognized a problem in it and enjoys dragging the [e] argument baek 
and forth, then he’s been earried away by something that’s not worth mueh of 
anyone’s attention—to go by what we’ve just been saying, anyway. A thing like 
that isn’t clever or hard to discover, but the other thing is both difficult and at the 
same time beautiful. 

Theaetetus: What other thing? 

Yisitor: The thing we said earlier. That is, we should leave pointless things 
like this alone. Instead we should be able to follow what a person says and 
scrutinize it step by step. When he says that what’s different is the same in a 
eertain way or that what’s the same is different in a eertain way, we should 
understand just what way he means, and the preeise [d] respeet in whieh he’s 
saying that the thing is the same or different. But when someone makes that 
whieh is the same appear different in just any old way, or vice versa, or when he 
makes what’s large appear small or something that’s similar appear dissimilar— 
well, if someone enjoys eonstantly trotting out eontraries like that in diseussion, 
that’s not true refutation. It’s only the obvious new-born brain-ehild of someone 
who just eame into eontaet with those whieh are.— 

Theaetetus: Definitely. 

Yisitor: In fact, my friend, it’s inept to try to separate everything from 
everything else. It’s the sign of a eompletely unmusieal and unphilosophieal [e] 
person. 

Theaetetus: Why? 

Yisitor: To dissoeiate eaeh thing from everything else is to destroy totally 
everything there is to say. The weaving together of forms is what makes speeeh 
possible for us. 

Theaetetus: That’s true. 

Yisitor: Think about what a good moment we pieked to fight it out [260] 
against people like that, and to force them further to let one thing blend with 
another. 

Theaetetus: Why a good moment? 

Yisitor: For speeeh’s being one kind among those that are. If we were 
deprived of that, we’d be deprived of philosophy—to mention the most 


important thing. Besides, now we have to agree about what speeeh is, but we’d 
be able to say nothing if speeeh were taken away from us and weren’t [b] 
anything at all. And it would be taken away if we admitted that there’s no 
blending of anything with anything else. 

Theaetetus: This last thing is right, anyway. But I don’t understand why we 
have to agree about speeeh. 

Yisitor: Well, perhaps you’ll understand if you follow me this way. 

Theaetetus: Where? 

Yisitor: That whieh is not appeared to us to be one kind among others, but 
seattered over all those whieh are. 

Theaetetus: Yes. 

Yisitor: So next we have to think about whether it blends with belief and 
speeeh. 

Theaetetus: Why? 

[e] Yisitor: lf it doesn’t blend with them then everything has to be true. But if 
it does then there will be false belief and false speeeh, sinee falsity in thinking 
and speaking amount to believing and saying those that are not. 

Theaetetus: Yes. 

Yisitor: And if there’s falsity then there’s deeeption. 

Theaetetus: Of eourse. 

Yisitor: And if there’s deeeption then neeessarily the world will be full of 
eopies, likenesses, and appearanees. 

Theaetetus: Of eourse. 

Yisitor: We said that the sophist had eseaped into this region, but that [d] he 
denied that there has eome to be or is sueh a thing as falsity. For he denied that 
anyone either thinks or says that whieh is not, on the ground that that whieh is 
not never in any way has a share in being. 

Theaetetus: That’s what he said. 

Yisitor: But now it apparently does share in that whieh is, so he probably 
wouldn’t still put up a fight about that. Perhaps, though, he might say that some 
forms share in that whieh is not and some don’t, and that speeeh and belief are 
ones that don’t. So he might eontend again that eopy-making [e] and appearanee- 
making—in whieh we said he was eontained—totally are not. His ground would 
be that belief and speeeh don’t assoeiate with that whieh is not, and that without 
this assoeiation falsity totally is not. That’s why we have to seareh around for 
speeeh, belief, and appearanee, and first discover what they are, so that when 
they appear we see their assoeiation [261] with that whieh is not elearly. Then 



when we’ve seen that elearly we ean show that falsity is, and when we’ve shown 
that we ean tie the sophist up in it, if we ean keep hold of him—or else we’ll let 
him go and look for him in another kind. 

Theaetetus: What you said at the start seems absolutely true. The sophist is a 
hard kind to hunt down. He seems to have a whole supply of roadbloeks, and 
whenever he throws one down in our way we have to fight through it before we 
ean get to him. But now when we’ve barely gotten through the one about how 
that whieh is not is not, he’s thrown another [b] one down and we have to show 
that falsity is present in both speeeh and belief. And next, it seems, there will be 
another and another after that. A limit, it seems, never appears. 

Yisitor: Even if you ean only make a little progress, Theaetetus, you should 
eheer up. If you give up in this situation, what will you do some other time when 
you don’t get anywhere or even are pushed baek? A person like that would 
hardly eapture a eity, as the saying goes. But sinee [e] we’ve done what you just 
said, my friend, the largest wall may already have been eaptured and the rest of 
them may be lower and easier. 

Theaetetus: Eine. 

Yisitor: Then let’s take up speeeh and belief, as we said just now. That way 
we ean ealeulate whether that whieh is not eomes into eontaet with them, or 
whether they’re both totally true and neither one is ever false. 

Theaetetus: A11 right. 

Yisitor: Come on, then. Let’s think about names again, the same way [d] as 
we spoke about forms and letters of the alphabet. What we’re looking for seems 
to lie in that direetion. 

Theaetetus: What kind of question about them do we have to answer? 

Yisitor: Whether they all fit with eaeh other, or none of them do, or some of 
them will and some of them won’t. 

Theaetetus: Anyway it’s elear that some will and some won’t. 

Yisitor: Maybe you mean something like this: names that indieate something 
when you say them one after another fit together, and names that [e] don’t 
signify anything when you put them in a row don’t fit. 

Theaetetus: What do you mean? 

Yisitor: The same thing I thought you were assuming when you agreed with 
me just now—sinee there are two ways to use your voice to indieate something 
about being. 

Theaetetus: What are they? 

Yisitor: One kind is ealled names, and the other is ealled verbs. [262] 



Theaetetus: Tell me what eaeh of them is. 

Yisitor: A verb is the sort of indieation that’s applied to an aetion. 

Theaetetus: Yes. 

Yisitor: And a name is the kind of spoken sign that’s applied to things that 
perform the aetions. 

Theaetetus: Definitely. 

Yisitor: So no speeeh is formed just from names spoken in a row, and also 
not from verbs that are spoken without names. 

Theaetetus: I didn’t understand that. 

Yisitor: eiearly you were focusing on something else when you agreed [b] 
with me just now. What I meant was simply this: things don’t form speeeh if 
they’re said in a row like this. 

Theaetetus: Like what? 

Yisitor: For example, “walks runs sleeps,” and other verbs that signify 
aetions. Even if somebody said all of them one after another that wouldn’t be 
speeeh. 

Theaetetus: Of eourse not. 

Yisitor: Again, if somebody said “lion stag horse,” and whatever names [e] 
there are of things that perform aetions, the series wouldn’t make up speeeh. The 
sounds he uttered in the first or seeond way wouldn’t indieate either an aetion or 
an inaetion or the being of something that is or of something that is not—not 
until he mixed verbs with nouns. But when he did that, they’d fit together and 
speeeh—the simplest and smallest kind of speeeh, 1 suppose—would arise from 
that first weaving of name and verb together. 

Theaetetus: What do you mean? 

Yisitor: When someone says “man learns,” would you say that’s the shortest 
and simplest kind of speeeh? 

[d] Theaetetus: Yes. 

Yisitor: Sinee he gives an indieation about what is, or eomes to be, or has 
eome to be, or is going to be. And he doesn’t just name, but aeeomplishes 
something, by weaving verbs with names. That’s why we said he speaks and 
doesn’t just name. In fact this weaving is what we use the word “speeeh” for. 

Theaetetus: Right. 

Yisitor: So some things fit together and some don’t. Likewise some vocal [e] 
signs don’t fit together, but the ones that do produee speeeh. 

Theaetetus: Absolutely. 

Yisitor: But there’s still this small point. 



Theaetetus: What? 

Yisitor: Whenever there’s speeeh it has to be about something. It’s impossible 
for it not to be about something. 

Theaetetus: Yes. 

Yisitor: And speeeh also has to have some partieular quality. 

Theaetetus: Of eourse. 

Yisitor: Now let’s turn our attention to ourselves. 

Theaetetus: A11 right. 

Yisitor: ril produee some speeeh by putting a thing together with an aetion 
by means of a name and a verb. You have to tell me what it’s about. 

[263] Theaetetus: I’ll do it as well as I ean. 

Yisitor: “Theaetetus sits.” That’s not a long pieee of speeeh, is it? 
Theaetetus: No, not too long. 

Yisitor: Your job is to tell what it’s about, what it’s of. 

Theaetetus: Glearly it’s about me, of me. 

Yisitor: Then what about this one? 

Theaetetus: What one? 

Yisitor: “Theaetetus (to whom I’m now talking) flies.” 

Theaetetus: No one would ever deny that it’s of me and about me. 

Yisitor: We also say that eaeh pieee of speeeh has to have some partieular 
quality. 

Theaetetus: Yes. [b] 

Yisitor: What quality should we say eaeh one of these has? 

Theaetetus: The seeond one is false, I suppose, and the other one is true. 
Yisitor: And the true one says those that are, as they are, about you.— 
Theaetetus: Of eourse. 

Yisitor: And the false one says things different from those that are. 
Theaetetus: Yes. 

Yisitor: So it says those that are not, but that they are. 

Theaetetus: I suppose so. 

Yisitor: But they’re different things that are from the things that are about 
you—sinee we said that eoneerning eaeh thing many beings are and many are 
not.— 

Theaetetus: Absolutely. 

Yisitor: In the first plaee, the seeond pieee of speeeh I said about you [e] 
must be one of the shortest there is, aeeording to our definition of speeeh. 
Theaetetus: We agreed to that just now, anyway. 


Yisitor: And we agreed that it’s of something. 

Theaetetus: Yes. 

Yisitor: And if it is not of you, it isn’t of anything else. 

Theaetetus: Of eourse not. 

Yisitor: And if it were not of anything it would not be speeeh at all, sinee we 
showed that it was impossible for speeeh that is, to be speeeh that is of nothing. 

Theaetetus: Absolutely right. 

Yisitor: But if someone says things about you, but says different things [d] as 
the same or not beings as beings, then it definitely seems that false speeeh really 
and truly arises from that kind of putting together of verbs and names. 

Theaetetus: Yes, very true. 

Yisitor: Well then, isn’t it elear by now that both true and false thought and 
belief and appearanee ean oeeur in our souls? 

Theaetetus: How? 

Yisitor: The best way for you to know how is for you first to grasp what they 
are and how they’re different from eaeh other. [e] 

Theaetetus: Then just tell me. 

Yisitor: Aren’t thought and speeeh the same, except that what we eall thought 
is speeeh that oeeurs without the voice, inside the soul in conversation with 
itself? 

Theaetetus: Of eourse. 

Yisitor: And the stream of sound from the soul that goes through the mouth is 
ealled speeeh? 

Theaetetus: Right. 

Yisitor: And then again we know that speeeh eontains ... 

Theaetetus: What? 

Yisitor: Affirmation and denial. 

Theaetetus: Yes. 

[264] Yisitor: So when affirmation or denial oeeurs as silent thought inside 
the soul, wouldn’t you eall that belief? 

Theaetetus: Of eourse. 

Yisitor: And what if that doesn’t happen on its own but arises for someone 
through pereeption? When that happens, what else eould one eall it eorreetly, 
besides appearanee? 

Theaetetus: Yes. 

Yisitor: So sinee there is true and false speeeh, and of the proeesses just 
mentioned, thinking appeared to be the souTs conversation with itself, [b] belief 



the eonelusion of thinking, and what we eaii appearing the biending of 
pereeption and beiief, it foiiows that sinee these are aii the same kind of thing as 
speeeh, some of them must sometimes be faise. 

Theaetetus: Of eourse. 

Yisitor: So you reaiize we’ve found faise beiief and speeeh sooner than we 
expected to just now. Then we were afraid that to iook for it wouid be to attaek a 
eompieteiy hopeiess project. 

Theaetetus: Yes. 

Yisitor: So iet’s not be diseouraged about what’s stiii ieft. Sinee these [e] 
other things have eome to iight, iet’s remember the divisions by types that we 
made eariier. 

Theaetetus: Whieh ones? 

Yisitor: We divided eopy-making into two types, iikeness-making and 
appearanee-making. 

Theaetetus: Yes. 

Yisitor: And we said we were confused about whieh one to put the sophist in. 

Theaetetus: Yes. 

Yisitor: And in our confusion about that we piunged into even greater 
bewiiderment, when an aeeount emerged that disagreed with everyone, by 
denying that there are iikenesses or eopies or appearanees at aii, on [d] the 
ground that there isn’t ever any faisity in any way anywhere. 

Theaetetus: That’s right. 

Yisitor: But now sinee faise speeeh and faise beiief both appear to be, it’s 
possibie for imitations of those that are to be, and for expertise in deeeption to 
arise from that state of affairs. 

Theaetetus: Yes. 

Yisitor: And we agreed before that the sophist does faii under one of the two 
types we just mentioned. 

Theaetetus: Yes. 

Yisitor: Then iet’s try again to take the kind we’ve posited and eut it in two. 
Let’s go ahead and aiways foiiow the righthand part of what we’ve [e] eut, and 
hoid onto things that the sophist is assoeiated with untii we strip away 
everything that he has in eommon with other things. Then when we’ve ieft his 
own peeuiiar nature, iet’s dispiay it, espeeiaiiy to ourseives but aiso to peopie to 
whom this sort of proeedure is naturaiiy eongeniai. [265] 

Theaetetus: Aii right. 

Yisitor: Didn’t we begin by dividing expertise into productive and 



acquisitive? 

Theaetetus: Yes. 

Yisitor: And under the acquisitive part the sophist appeared in hunting, 
eombat, wholesaling, and types of that sort.— 

Theaetetus: Of eourse. 

Yisitor: But now, sinee he’s ineluded among experts in imitation, first we 
obviously have to divide productive expertise in two. We say imitation is a sort 
of produetion, but of eopies and not of the things themselves. Is [b] that right? 

Theaetetus: Absolutely. 

Yisitor: Pirst of all, produetion has two parts. 

Theaetetus: What are they? 

Yisitor: Divine and human. 

Theaetetus: 1 don’t understand yet. 

Yisitor: lf you remember how we started,— we said produetion was any 
eapaeity that eauses things to eome to be that previously were not. 

Theaetetus: 1 remember. 

Yisitor: Take animals and everything mortal, ineluding plants and everything 
[e] on the earth that grows from seeds and roots, and also all lifeless bodies made 
up inside the earth, whether fusible or not. Are we going to say that anything 
besides the craftsmanship of a god makes them eome to be after previously not 
being? Or shall we rely on the saying and the widespread belief that... ? 

Theaetetus: That what? 

Yisitor: Are we going to say that nature produees them by some spontaneous 
eause that generates them without any thought, or by a eause that works by 
reason and divine knowledge derived from a god? 

Theaetetus: 1 often shift baek and forth on that from one view to the [d] 
other, maybe beeause of my age. When l’m focusing on you now, and supposing 
that you think they eome to be by the ageney of a god, that’s what 1 think too. 

Yisitor: Fine, Theaetetus. lf we thought you were the kind of person who 
might believe something different in the future we’d try to use some eogent, 
persuasive argument to make you agree. But sinee 1 know what [e] your nature is 
and 1 know, too, that even without arguments from us it will tend in the direetion 
that it’s pulled toward now, l’ll let the issue go. It would take too mueh time. l’ll 
assume divine expertise produees the things that eome about by so-ealled nature, 
and that human expertise produees the things that humans eompound those 
things into. Aeeording to this aeeount there are two kinds of produetion, human 
and divine. 


Theaetetus: Right. 

Yisitor: Sinee there are two of them, eut eaeh of them in two again. 

Theaetetus: How? 

[266] Yisitor: It’s as if you’d already eut produetion all the way along its 
width, and now you’ll eut it along its length. 

Theaetetus: A11 right. 

Yisitor: That way there are four parts of it all together, two human ones 
related to us and two divine ones related to the gods. 

Theaetetus: Yes. 

Yisitor: Then if we take the division we made the first way, one part of eaeh 
of those parts is the produetion of originals. Just about the best thing to eall the 
two parts that are left might be “eopy-making.” That way, produetion is divided 
in two again. 

[b] Theaetetus: Tell me again how eaeh of them is divided. 

Yisitor: We know that we human beings and the other living things, and also 
fire, water, and things like that, whieh natural things eome from, are eaeh 
generated and produeed by a god. Is that right? 

Theaetetus: Yes. 

Yisitor: And there are eopies of eaeh of these things, as opposed to the things 
themselves, that also eome about by divine workmanship. 

Theaetetus: What kinds of things? 

Yisitor: Things in dreams, and appearanees that arise by themselves during 
the day. They’re shadows when darkness appears in firelight, and [e] they’re 
reflections when a thing’s own light and the light of something else eome 
together around bright, smooth surfaces and produee an appearanee that looks 
the reverse of the way the thing looks from straight ahead. 

Theaetetus: Yes, those are two produets of divine produetion—the things 
themselves and the eopies eorresponding to eaeh one. 

Yisitor: And what about human expertise? We say housebuilding makes a 
house itself and drawing makes a different one, like a human dream made for 
people who are awake. 

[d] Theaetetus: Of eourse. 

Yisitor: And just the same way in other eases, too, there are pairs of produets 
of human produetion, that is, the thing itself, we say, and the eopy. 

Theaetetus: Now I understand better and I take it that there are two kinds of 
double produetion, divine and human in eaeh division. One kind produees things 
themselves, and the other kind produees things similar to them. 



Yisitor: Let’s reeall that one part of eopy-making is likeness-making. The 
other kind was going to be appearanee-making, if falsity appeared to be truly 
falsity and by nature one of those that are. [e] 

Theaetetus: Yes, it was. 

Yisitor: But falsity did turn out that way, so are we going to eount likeness- 
making and appearanee-making as indisputably two forms? 

Theaetetus: Yes. 

Yisitor: Then let’s divide appearanee-making in two again. [267] 

Theaetetus: How? 

Yisitor: Into one sort that’s done with tools and one that uses one’s own self 
as the tool of the person making the appearanee. 

Theaetetus: What do you mean? 

Yisitor: When somebody uses his own body or voice to make something 
similar to your body or voice, I think the best thing to eall this part of 
appearanee-making is “imitating.” 

Theaetetus: Yes. 

Yisitor: Let’s set this part off by ealling it imitation, and let’s be lazy and let 
the other part go. We’ll leave it to someone else to bring it together [b] into a 
unit and give it a suitable name. 

Theaetetus: A11 right, let’s take the one and let the other go. 

Yisitor: But the right thing, Theaetetus, is still to take imitation to have two 
parts. Think about why. 

Theaetetus: Tell me. 

Yisitor: Some imitators know what they’re imitating and some don’t. And 
what division is more important than the one between ignoranee and knowledge? 

Theaetetus: None. 

Yisitor: Wasn’t the imitation that we just mentioned the kind that’s assoeiated 
with knowledge? Someone who knew you and your eharaeter might imitate you, 
mightn’t he? 

Theaetetus: Of eourse. [e] 

Yisitor: What about the eharaeter of justice and all of virtue taken together? 
Don’t many people who are ignorant of it, but have some beliefs about it, try 
hard to eause what they believe it is to appear to be present in them. And don’t 
they imitate it in their words and aetions as mueh as they ean? 

Theaetetus: Very many people do that. 

Yisitor: And are they all unsueeessM at seeming to be just without being just 
at all? Or is the opposite true? 



Theaetetus: Yes, the opposite. 

[d] Yisitor: I think we have to say that this person, who doesn’t know, is a 
very different imitator from the previous one, who does. 

Theaetetus: Yes. 

Yisitor: Where would you get a suitable name for eaeh of them? Isn’t it 
obviously hard to, just beeause the people who eame before us were thoughtless 
and lazy about dividing kinds into types, and so they never even tried to divide 
them. That’s why we neeessarily laek a good supply of names. Still, even though 
it sounds daring let’s distinguish them by [e] ealling imitation aeeompanied by 
belief “belief-mimicry” and imitation aeeompanied by knowledge “informed 
mimiery.” 

Theaetetus: A11 right. 

Yisitor: Then we need to use the former term, sinee the sophist isn’t one of 
the people who know but is one of the people who imitate. 

Theaetetus: He eertainly is. 

Yisitor: Let’s examine the belief-mimic the way people examine iron, to see 
whether it’s sound or has a eraek in it. 

Theaetetus: A11 right. 

[268] Yisitor: Well, it has a big one. One sort of belief-mimic is foolish and 
thinks he knows the things he only has beliefs about. The other sort has been 
around a lot of diseussions, and so by temperament he’s suspieious and fearful 
that he doesn’t know the things that he pretends in front of others to know. 

Theaetetus: There definitely are both types that you’ve mentioned. 

Yisitor: Shall we take one of these to be a sort of sineere imitator and the 
other to be an insineere one? 

Theaetetus: That seems right. 

Yisitor: And are there one or two kinds of insineere ones? 

Theaetetus: You look and see. 

[b] Yisitor: I’m looking, and there elearly appear to be two. I see that one sort 
ean maintain his insineerity in long speeehes to a erowd, and the other uses short 
speeehes in private conversation to force the person talking with him to 
eontradiet himself. 

Theaetetus: You’re absolutely right. 

Yisitor: How shall we show up the long-winded sort, as a statesman or as a 
demagogue? 

Theaetetus: Ademagogue. 

Yisitor: And what shall we eall the other one? Wise, or a sophist? 



Theaetetus: We ean’t eall him wise, sinee we took him not to know [e] 
anything. But sinee he imitates the wise man heTl obviously have a name 
derived from the wise man’s name. And now at last I see that we have to eall 
him the person who is really and truly a sophist. 

Yisitor: Shall we weave his name together from start to finish and tie it up the 
way we did before? 

Theaetetus: Of eourse. 

Yisitor: Imitation of the eontrary-speeeh-produeing, insineere and unknowing 
sort, of the appearanee-making kind of eopy-making, the word-juggling part of 
produetion that’s marked off as human and not divine. [268d] Anyone who says 
the sophist is of this “blood and family“— will be saying, it seems, the eomplete 
truth. 

Theaetetus: Absolutely. 


1. See Odyssey ix.270-71. 
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STATP.SMAN 


Translated by C. J. Rowe. 


This dialogue is a seguel to Sophist. Here the unnamed philosopher from Elea 
eontinues his project of expounding his own eoneeptions ofthe natures of 
sophistry and statesmanship, as intelleetual eapaeities distinet both from one 
another and from that ofthe philosopher. Now, for his aeeount ofthe statesman, 
he takes as his diseussion partner—the respondent to the guestions he asks in 
developing and displaying his views—Soerates ’ namesake, a pupil, with 
Theaetetus, of the visiting geometer Theodorus, from Gyrene, an important 
Greek eity on the North African eoast. As in Sophist, neither Soerates nor 
Theodorus takes part in the diseussion, except for the brief introduetory 
conversation. 

The ‘statesman ’—in Greek the politikos, whenee the Latiniied title Politieus 
by whieh the dialogue is alternatively known—is understood from the outset as 
the possessor ofthe speeialist, expert knowledge ofhow to rule justly and well — 
to the citizens’best interests—in a ‘eity’or polis, direeting all its publie 
institutions and affairs. (It is assumed that sueh knowledge is not only possible, 
but that polities should be led by it—assumptions that eould be guestioned, of 
eourse.) In eonstrueting his ‘divisions, ’ the visitor iooks simply to the demand 
for, and the demands of, this knowledge: he is not defining the eapaeities needed 
in their work by any aetual persons whom we (or Greeks of the time) would 
ordinarily deseribe as ‘statesmen ’. In fact, a eentral thesis of the visitor is that 
no eurrent eity is ruled by sueh expert statesmen at alL And sinee no aetuai 
person ruling in a eity possesses this knowledge, the best eurrent government 
eould (paradoxicaIIy) oniy be that direeted by an imitator—a ‘sophist’, one who 
as Sophist has explained is aware that he does not know the right thing to do, 
but makes it appear to others that he does; sueh a government would have good 
laws and would enforce them, under this ‘sophist’s’ direetion, but the knowledge 
of statesmanship itselfwouId only be weakly reflected in these laws and in the 
‘sophist’s’ behavior—it would not aetually reside anywhere in the eommunity. 

The visitor repeatedly makes piain that, in presenting his views on 
statesmanship, he is not eoneerned mereiy with guestions ofpoIitical theory. In 
fact, his chief eoneern is to teaeh us how to improve ourselves in philosophy 



itself— to beeome expert in preeisely this ‘method of dmsion’ that he is 
employing to make the statesman ’s nature elear. So he pauses in his exposition 
several times to point up errors being made along the way, and say how to 
eorreet them, as well as to indieate speeial features of the method and the 
reasons why they are needed. Thus we are treated to excursuses on what it is to 
divide a elass at plaees where there are real subelasses marked offby their own 
specific natures, not in some arbitrary and merely eomentional way; on whieh 
sorts ofthings reguire the preliminary study of ‘models’in order to understand 
them fuUy — and on thepreeise nature of sueh a ‘model’; on the often negleeted 
but erueially important seienee of measuring things by reference to ‘due 
measure’ and not relatively to given other things exceeding or falling short of 
them in the relevant respeet — length, weight, size, ete. And we get an elaborate 
and brilliant ‘myth ’ about rule in a former era when gods were personally in 
eharge ofhuman affairs—neeessarily different from the statesmanship we are 
trying to define, sinee that is an expertise possessed, ifat all, by human beings. 

In their eontribution to our understanding ofPlato’s later metaphysies, these 
digressions ean usefuUy be eompared to the long digression in Sophist on the 
natures of being and not being. 

Modern readers are often impatient with the visitor ’s use of lengthy ‘dmsions ’ 
in expounding his views on the nature of statesmanship. Nonetheless, this 
brilliant dialogue presents a fascinating set ofideas about human affairs 
—‘seeond thoughts’ about polities guite different from the theory of philosopher- 
kings reeommended in Republie, and looking forward to the system of laws, and 
government under them, set out in Laws. It riehly repays any effort needed to 
read it. 

J.M.C. 


SoGRATEs: l’m really mueh indebted to you, Theodorus, for introdueing [257] 
me to Theaetetus, and also to our yisitor. 

Theodorus: And perhaps,- Soerates, your debt will be three times as great, 
when they eomplete both the statesman and the philosopher for you. 

SoGRATEs: Well, yes and no: shall we say, my dear Theodorus, that we’ve 
heard the best arithmetieian and geometer putting it like that? 

Theodorus: How do you mean, Soerates? [b] 

SoGRATEs: Beeause you assumed that eaeh of the three were to be assigned 
equal worth, when in fact they differ in value by more than ean be expressed in 


terms of mathematieal proportion. 

Theodorus: Well said, Soerates, by our god Ammon;- a just rebuke—you’ve 
remembered your arithmetie very well,- to bring me up on my mistake like that. 
As for you, ITl get my own baek for this on another oeeasion. But turning to our 
guest—don’t you give up at all on obliging [e] us, but, whether you ehoose the 
statesman first or the philosopher, make your ehoiee and go through him in his 
turn. 

Yisitor: That, Theodorus, is what we must do, sinee we have tried our hand 
onee, and- we must not desist until we eome to the end of what we have in hand. 
But I have a question: what should I do about Theaetetus here? 

Theodorus: In what respeet? 

Yisitor: Should we give him a rest and substitute for him young Soerates 
here, who trains with him? Or what’s your advice? 

Theodorus: As you say, make the substitution; sinee they are young, they’II 
put up with any sort of exertion more easily if they take a rest. 

[d] [Older] Sogrates: What’s more, my friend, both of them seem somehow 
to have a eertain kinship with me. One of them you all say is like me in [258] the 
way he looks; as for the other, he is ealled and designated by the same name as I 
am, and that produees a eertain relatedness. Well, we must always be eager to 
recognize those akin to us by talking to them. With Theaetetus I myself got 
together in diseussion yesterday, and I have just now heard him- answering 
questions, whereas neither applies in Soerates’ ease; we must take a look at him 
too. He’II answer me on another oeeasion; for now let him answer you. 

Yisitor: I’II go along with that. Soerates, do you hear what Soerates says? 

Young Sogrates: Yes. 

Yisitor: Then do you agree to it? 

Young Sogrates: Absolutely. 

[b] Yisitor: It seems there is no obstaele on your side, and perhaps there 
should be even less on mine. Well then, after the sophist, it seems to me that the 
two of us must seareh for the statesman.- Now tell me: should we posit in the 
ease of this person too that he is one of those who possess knowledge,- or what 
assumption should we make? 

Young Sogrates: That’s what we should assume. 

Yisitor: In that ease we must divide the various sorts of knowledge, as we did 
when we were eonsidering the previous individual? 

Young Sogrates: Perhaps so. 

Yisitor: But it’s not in the same plaee, Soerates, that I think I see a eut. 



Young Sogrates: Why not? 

[c] Yisitor: It’s in a different plaee. 

Young Sogrates: Yes, apparently. 

Yisitor: So in what direetion will one discover the path that leads to the 
statesman? For we must discover it, and after having separated it from the rest 
we must impress one eharaeter on it; and having stamped a single different form 
on the other turnings we must make our minds think of all sorts of knowledge 
there are as falling into two elasses.- 

Young Sogrates: That, I think, is aetually for you to do, visitor, not for me. 

Yisitor: But, Soerates, it must also be a matter for you, when it beeomes [d] 
elear to us what it is. 

Young Sogrates: You’re right. 

Yisitor: Well then: isn’t it the ease that arithmetie and some other sorts of 
expertise that are akin to it don’t involve any praetieal aetions, but simply 
provide knowledge? 

Young Sogrates: That’s so. 

Yisitor: Whereas for their part the sorts of expertise involved in earpentry and 
manufacture as a whole have their knowledge as it were naturally bound up with 
praetieal aetions, and use it to eomplete those material [e] objects they eause to 
eome into being from not having been before? 

Young Sogrates: What of that? 

Yisitor: Well, divide all eases of knowledge in this way, ealling the one sort 
praetieal knowledge, the other purely theoretieal. 

Young Sogrates: I grant you these as two elasses of that single thing, 
knowledge, taken as a whole. 

Yisitor: Then shall we posit the statesman and king and slave-master, and the 
manager of a household as well, as one thing, when we refer to them by all these 
names, or are we to say that they are as many sorts of expertise as the names we 
use to refer to them? Or rather, let me take this way, and you follow me. 

Young Sogrates: What way is that? 

[259] Yisitor: This one. If someone who is himself in private praetiee is 
eapable of advising a doetor in publie employment, isn’t it neeessary for him to 
be ealled by the same professional title as the person he advises? 

Young Sogrates: Yes. 

Yisitor: Well then, won’t we say that the person who is clever at giving 
advice to a king of a eountry, although he is himself a private individual, himself 
has the expert knowledge that the ruler himself ought to have possessed? 


Young Sogrates: We will. 

[b] Yisitor: But the knowledge that belongs to the tme king is the knowledge 
of kingship? 

Young Sogrates: Yes. 

Yisitor: And isn’t it the ease that the person who possesses this, whether he 
happens to be a ruler or a private citizen, in all eireumstanees, in virtue of his 
possession of the expertise itself, will eorreetly be addressed as an expert in 
kingship? 

Young Sogrates: That’s fair. 

Yisitor: Next, a household manager and a slave-master are the same thing. 

Young Sogrates: Of eourse. 

Yisitor: Well then, surely there won’t be any difference, so far as ruling is 
eoneerned, between the eharaeter of a large household, on the one hand, and the 
bulk of a small eity on the other? 

Young Sogrates: None. 

[e] Yisitor: So, in answer to the question we were asking ourselves just now, 
it’s elear that there is one sort of expert knowledge eoneerned with all these 
things; whether someone gives this the name of expertise in kingship, or 
statesmanship, or household management, let’s not piek any quarrel with him. 

Young Sogrates: 1 agree—^why should we? 

Yisitor: But this mueh is elear, that the power of any king to maintain his rule 
has little to do with the use of his hands or his body in general in eomparison 
with the understanding and force of his mind. 

Young Sogrates: Glearly. 

Yisitor: Then do you want us to assert that the king is more elosely [d] 
related to the theoretieal sort of knowledge than to the manual or generally 
praetieal sort? 

Young Sogrates: Of eourse. 

Yisitor: In that ease we shall put all these things together—the statesman’s 
knowledge and the statesman, the king’s knowledge and the king—as one, and 
regard them as the same?- 

Young Sogrates: Glearly. 

Yisitor: Well, would we be proeeeding in the right order, if after this we 
divided theoretieal knowledge? 

Young Sogrates: Gertainly. 

Yisitor: So look elosely to see if we ean deteet some break in it. 

Young Sogrates: Of what sort? Tell me. 



Yisitor: Of this sort. We agreed, I think, that there is sueh a thing as an [e] art 
of ealeulation? 

Young Sogrates: Yes. 

Yisitor: And I suppose it belongs absolutely among the theoretieal sorts of 
expertise. 

Young Sogrates: Quite. 

Yisitor: Beeause onee it recognizes that there is a difference between 
numbers, there surely isn’t any further job we’ll assign to it than judging what it 
has recognized? 

Young Sogrates: No, eertainly not. 

Yisitor: And all master-builders too——they don’t aet as workers themselves, 
but manage workers. 

Young Sogrates: Yes. 

Yisitor: In so far—I suppose—as what the master-builder provides is 
understanding rather than manual labor. 

Young Sogrates: Just so. 

Yisitor: It would be right to say, then, that he has a share in the theoretieal 
[260] sort of knowledge? 

Young Sogrates: Gertainly. 

Yisitor: But it belongs to him, I think, onee he has given his professional 
judgment, not to be finished or to take his leave, in the way that the expert in 
ealeulation took his, but to assign whatever is the appropriate task to eaeh group 
of workers until they eomplete what has been assigned to them. 

Young Sogrates: That’s eorreet. 

Yisitor: So both all sorts of knowledge like this and all those that go along 
with the art of ealeulation are theoretieal, but these two elasses of [b] knowledge 
differ from eaeh other in so far as one makes judgments, while the other direets? 

Young Sogrates: They appear to do so. 

Yisitor: So if we divided off two parts of theoretieal knowledge as a whole, 
referring to one as directive and the other as making judgments, would we say 
that it had been divided suitably? 

Young Sogrates: Yes, at least aeeording to my view. 

Yisitor: But if people are doing something together, it is enough if they agree 
with one another. 

Young Sogrates: Quite. 

Yisitor: So for as long as we are sharing in the present task, we should say 
goodbye to what everybody else may think. 



Young Sogrates: Of eourse. 

[e] Yisitor: So tell me: in whieh of these two sorts of expertise should we 
loeate the expert in kingship? In the one eoneerned with making judgments, as if 
he were some sort of speetator, or shall we rather loeate him as belonging to the 
directive sort of expertise, seeing that he is master of others? 

Young Sogrates: In the seeond, of eourse. 

Yisitor: Then we should need to look at directive expertise in its turn, to see 
if it divides somewhere. And to me it seems that it does so somewhere in this 
direetion: in the way that the expertise of the retail-dealer is distinguished from 
that of the 'self-seller’ or produeer who sells [d] his own produets, so the elass of 
kings appears set apart from the elass of heralds. 

Young Sogrates: How so? 

Yisitor: The retailer, I think, takes over someone else’s produets, whieh have 
previousIy been sold, and sells them on, for a seeond time. 

Young Sogrates: Absolutely. 

Yisitor: Well then, the elass of heralds takes over direetions that have been 
thought up by someone else, and itself issues them for a seeond time to another 
group. 

Young Sogrates: Very true. 

Yisitor: So —shall we mix together the expertise of the king with that [e] of 
the interpreter, the person who gives the time to the rowers, the seer, the herald, 
and many other sorts of expertise related to these, just beeause they all have the 
feature of issuing direetions? Or do you want us to make up a name in line with 
the analogy we were using just now, sinee in fact the elass of 'seIf-directors’ 
happens pretty mueh to be without a name of its own? Should we divide these 
things this way, loeating the elass of kings as belonging to the 'self-directing’ 
sort of expertise, and taking no notiee of all the rest, Ieaving someone else to 
propose another name for them? [261] For we set up our investigation in order to 
find the person who rules, not his opposite. 

Young Sogrates: Absolutely. 

Yisitor: Well then, sinee this— is at a eertain distanee from those others, 
distinguished by difference in relation to kinship, we must in turn divide it too, if 
we still find some eut yielding to us in it? 

Young Sogrates: Gertainly. 

Yisitor: And what’s more, we seem to have one: foIIow on and make the eut 
with me. 

Young Sogrates: Where? 


Yisitor: A11 those in eontrol of others that we ean think of as employing [b] 
direetions—we shall find them issuing their direetions, won’t we, for the sake of 
something’s eoming into being? 

Young Sogrates: Of eourse. 

Yisitor: And it’s not at all difficult to separate into two all of those things that 
eome into being. 

Young Sogrates: How? 

Yisitor: I imagine that, of all of them taken together, some are inanimate and 
some are animate. 

Young Sogrates: Yes. 

Yisitor: And it’s by these very things that we’ll eut the part of the theoretieal 
whieh is directive, if indeed we wish to eut it. 

Young Sogrates: How? 

Yisitor: By assigning part of it to the produetion of inanimate things, [e] part 
to that of animate things; and in this way it will all immediately be divided into 
two. 

Young Sogrates: I agree absolutely. 

Yisitor: So then let’s leave one of these parts to one side, and take up the 
other; and then let’s divide the whole of it into two parts. 

Young Sogrates: Whieh of the two parts do you say we should take up? 

Yisitor: I suppose it must be the one that issues direetions in relation to living 
ereatures. For surely it is not the ease that the expert knowledge that belongs to a 
king is ever something that oversees inanimate things, as if it were the 
knowledge of the master-builder; it is something nobler, whieh always has its 
power among living ereatures and in relation to [d] just these. 

Young Sogrates: Gorreet. 

Yisitor: Now, as one ean observe, either the produetion and rearing of living 
ereatures is done singly, or it is a earing for ereatures together— in herds. 

Young Sogrates: Gorreet. 

Yisitor: But we’ll eertainly not find the statesman rearing individual 
ereatures, like some ox-driver or groom, but rather resembling a horse-breeder or 
eowherd. 

Young Sogrates: It eertainly seems so, now you say it. 

Yisitor: Well then: when it eomes to rearing living ereatures, are we to [e] 
eall— the shared rearing of many ereatures together a sort of 'herd-rearing’ or 
Aollective rearing’? 

Young Sogrates: Whichever turns out to fit, in the eourse of the argument. 


Yisitor: Well said, Soerates; and if you persevere in not paying serious 
attention to names, you will be seen to be rieher in wisdom as you advance to 
old age. But now we must do just as you instruet. Do you see how by [262] 
showing the collective rearing of herds to be twin in form one will make what is 
now being sought in double the field then be sought in half of that? 

Young Sogrates: I shall try my hardest. It seems to me that there is a 
different sort of rearing of human beings, and in turn another sort where animals 
are eoneerned. 

Yisitor: Yes, absolutely, you’ve made a very keen and eourageous division! 
But let’s try to avoid this happening to us again. 

Young Sogrates: What sort of thing? 

[b] Yisitor: Let’s not take off one small part on its own, leaving many large 
ones behind, and without reference to real elasses; let the part bring a real elass 
along with it. It’s a really fine thing to separate off immediately what one is 
searehing for from the rest, if one gets it right—as you thought you had the right 
division, just before, and hurried the argument on, seeing it leading to human 
beings; but in fact, my friend, it’s not safe to make thin euts; it’s safer to go 
along eutting through the middle of things, and that way one will be more likely 
to eneounter real elasses. This makes all the [e] difference in relation to 
philosophieal investigations. 

Young Sogrates: What do you mean by this, visitor? 

Yisitor: I must try to tell you still more elearly, Soerates, out of good will 
towards your natural endowments. In the present eireumstanees, I have to say, it 
is impossible to show what I mean with absolute eompleteness; but I must bring 
it just a little further forward for the sake of elarity. 

Young Sogrates: Well then, what sort of thing are you saying we weren’t 
doing right just now in our divisions? 

Yisitor: This sort of thing: it’s as if someone tried to divide the human [d] 
raee into two and made the eut in the way that most people here carve things up, 
taking the Greek raee away as one, separate from all the rest, and to all the other 
raees together, whieh are unlimited in number, whieh don’t mix with one 
another, and don’t share the same language—ealling this eolleetion by the single 
appellation 'barbarian’. Beeause of this single appellation, they expect it to be a 
single family or elass too. Another example would be if someone thought that he 
was dividing number into [e] two real elasses by eutting off the number ten- 
thousand from all the rest, separating it off as a single elass, and in positing a 
single name for all the rest supposed here too that through getting the name this 



dass too eame into existence, a seeond single one apart from the other. But I 
imagine the division would be done better, more by real dasses and more into 
two, if one eut number by means of even and odd, and the human raee in its turn 
by means of male and female, and only split off Lydians or Phrygians or anyone 
else and ranged them against all the rest when one was at a [263] loss as to how 
to split in sueh a way that eaeh of the halves split off was simultaneously a real 
dass and a part. 

Young Sogrates: Quite right; but this very thing—how is one to see it more 
plainly, that dass and part are not the same but different from eaeh other? 

Yisitor: An excellent response, Soerates, but what you demand is no light 
thing. We have already wandered far away from the diseussion we proposed, and 
you are telling us to wander even more. Well, as for now, let’s go baek to where 
we were, whieh seems the reasonable thing to do; [b] and these other things 
we’ll pursue like traekers on another oeeasion, when we have the time. However, 
there is one thing you must absolutely guard against, and that is ever to suppose 
that you have heard from me a plain aeeount of the matter. 

Young Sogrates: Whieh? 

Yisitor: That elass and part are different from eaeh other. 

Young Sogrates: What should I say I have heard from you? 

Yisitor: That whenever there is a elass of something, it is neeessarily also a 
part of whatever thing it is ealled a elass of, but it is not at all neeessary that a 
part is a elass. You must always assert, Soerates, that this is what I say rather 
than the other way round.— 

Young Sogrates: I shall do just that. 

Yisitor: Tell me, then, about the next thing. [e] 

Young Sogrates: What’s that? 

Yisitor: The point from whieh our digression brought us to where we are 
now. I think it was pretty mueh the point at whieh you were asked how to divide 
herd-rearing, and you said with great keenness that there were two elasses of 
living ereatures, one human, and a seeond single one eonsisting of all the rest— 
the animals—together. 

Young Sogrates: True. 

Yisitor: And to me you appeared then to think that in taking away a part you 
had left behind the rest as in its turn a single elass, eonsisting of all of them, 
beeause you had the same name, 'animals’, to apply to them all. [d] 

Young Sogrates: This too was as you say. 

Yisitor: And yet, my eourageous friend, maybe, if by ehanee there is some 


other animal whieh is rational, as for example the erane seems to be, or some 
other sueh ereature, and whieh perhaps distributes names on the same prineiples 
as you, it might oppose eranes as one elass to all other living ereatures and give 
itself airs, taking all the rest together with human beings and putting them into 
the same eategory, whieh it would eall by no other name except—perhaps 
—'animals’. So let’s try to be very wary [e] of everything of this sort. 

Young Sogrates: How? 

Yisitor: By not dividing the elass of living ereatures as a whole, in order to 
lessen the risk of its happening to us. 

Young Sogrates: Yes, we must eertainly avoid it. 

Yisitor: Yes; and we were going wrong in this way just at that point. 

Young Sogrates: How so? 

Yisitor: Of that theoretieal knowledge whieh was directive we had a part, I 
think, of the elass eoneerned with rearing living ereatures, one whieh was 
eoneerned with ereatures living in herds. True? 

Young Sogrates: Yes. 

[264] Yisitor: Well then, living ereatures as a whole together had in effect 
already at that point been divided by the eategories of domestieated and wild; for 
those that have a nature amenable to domestieation are ealled tame, and those 
who do not— are ealled wild. 

Young Sogrates: Right. 

Yisitor: But the knowledge we are hunting had to be and still is eoneerned 
with tame things, and must be looked for with reference to herd animals. 

Young Sogrates: Yes. 

[b] Yisitor: Well then, let’s not divide in the way we did then, looking at 
everything, or in a hurry, just in order to get quickly to statesmanship. It has 
already put us in the proverbial situation. 

Young Sogrates: What situation is that? 

Yisitor: That by not quietly getting on with dividing properly we have got to 
our destination more slowly. 

Young Sogrates: Yes, visitor, and a fine situation it is! 

Yisitor: If you say so. In any ease, let’s go baek and try again from the 
beginning to divide collective rearing; perhaps, as we go through it in detail, the 
argument itself will be better able to reveal to you what you are so keen to find. 
Tell me this. 

Young Sogrates: What? 

Yisitor: This—I wonder if perhaps you’ve heard about it from others? [e] 


You eertainly haven’t yourself any direet acquaintance, I know, with the 
instanees of domestieated fish-rearing in the Nile and in the King’s— ponds. In 
omamental fountains, at any rate, you may perhaps have seen them. 

Young Sogrates: Absolutely—rve both seen these and heard about the 
others from many people. 

Yisitor: And again, examples of goose-rearing and erane-rearing—even if 
you haven’t travelled over the plains of Thessaly, you’ve eertainly heard about 
these and believe that they exist. 

Young Sogrates: Of eourse. 

[d] Yisitor: Look, it’s for this purpose that rve asked you all this: of the 
rearing of herd animals, some has to do with ereatures living in water, some also 
with ereatures that live on dry land. 

Young Sogrates: It does. 

Yisitor: Do you agree, then, that we must split the expert knowledge of 
collective rearing into two in this way, alloeating one of its two parts to eaeh of 
these, ealling one aquatic rearing, the other dry-land rearing? 

Young Sogrates: I do. 

Yisitor: And we eertainly shan’t ask, in this ease, to whieh of the two sorts of 
expertise kingship belongs; it’s quite elear— to anyone. [e] 

Young Sogrates: Quite. 

Yisitor: Everybody would divide the dry-land rearing sort of herd-rearing. 

Young Sogrates: How? 

Yisitor: By separating it by reference to the winged and what goes on foot. 

Young Sogrates: Very true. 

Yisitor: Well then—mustn’t we— look for statesmanship in relation to what 
goes on foot? Or don’t you think that praetieally even the simplest of minds 
supposes so? 

Young Sogrates: I do. 

Yisitor: And the expertise to do with the management of ereatures that go on 
foot—we must show it being eut into two, like an even— number. 

Young Sogrates: Glearly. 

Yisitor: Now it seems that there are two routes to be seen stretehing [265] out 
in the direetion of the part towards whieh our argument has hurried, one of them 
quicker, dividing a small part off against a large one, while the other more 
elosely observes the prineiple we were talking about earlier, that one should eut 
in the middle as mueh as possible, but is longer. We ean go down whichever of 
the two routes we like. 


Young Sogrates: What if I were to ask if it is impossible to follow both? 

Yisitor: An extraordinary suggestion, if you mean both at onee; but elearly it 
is possible to take eaeh in turn. 

Young Sogrates: Then I opt for taking both, in turn. [b] 

Yisitor: That’s easy, sinee the part that remains is short; if we had been at the 
beginning or in the middle of our journey, the instruetion would have been 
difficult to earry out. As it is, sinee you think we should take this option, let’s go 
down the longer route first; while we are fresher we’ll travel it more easily. 
Observe the division. 

Young Sogrates: Tell me what it is. 

Yisitor: Of tame things that live in herds, we find those that go on foot 
naturally divided into two. 

Young Sogrates: By what? 

Yisitor: By the fact that some of them eome into being without horns, some 
with horns. 

Young Sogrates: Evidently. [e] 

Yisitor: Well then, divide the management of ereatures that go on foot by 
assigning it to eaeh of these two parts, using a descriptive phrase for the results 
of the division. For if you want to give them names, it will be more eomplieated 
than neeessary. 

Young Sogrates: How then should it be put? 

Yisitor: Like this: by saying that when the knowledge that has to do with the 
management of ereatures that go by foot is divided into two, one part is alloeated 
to the horned part of the herd, the other to the hornless part. 

[d] Young Sogrates: Let it be put like that; in any ease it’s sufficiently elear. 

Yisitor: Now, as for the next step, it’s perfectly obvious to us that the king 

tends a sort of doeked herd—of hornless ereatures.— 

Young Sogrates: How eouldn’t it be elear? 

Yisitor: So by breaking this up let’s try to assign what falls to him. 

Young Sogrates: Yes, eertainly. 

Yisitor: Well, do you want to divide it by the split-hooved and the so-ealled 
'single-hooved’, or by interbreeding and non-interbreeding? I think you grasp 
the point. 

Young Sogrates: What’s that? 

[e] Yisitor: That horses and donkeys are naturally sueh as to breed from one 
another. 

Young Sogrates: Yes. 


Yisitor: Whereas what is still left of the smooth-headed herd of tame 
ereatures is unmixed in breeding, one with another. 

Young Sogrates: Quite. 

Yisitor: So: does the statesman, then, seem to take eare of an interbreeding or 
of some non-interbreeding sort? 

Young Sogrates: Glearly, of the non-mixing sort. 

Yisitor: This, then, it seems, we must separate into two, as we did in the 
previous eases. 

Young Sogrates: Indeed we must. 

[ 266 ] Yisitor: Now those ereatures that are tame and live in herds have pretty 
well all now been eut into their pieees, except for two elasses. For it is not worth 
our while to eount the elass of dogs as among ereatures living in herds. 

Young Sogrates: No indeed. But what are we to use to divide— the two 
elasses? 

Yisitor: Something that is absolutely appropriate for Theaetetus and you to 
use in your distributions, sinee it’s geometry the two of you engage in.— 

Young Sogrates: What is it? 

Yisitor: The diagonal, one eould say, and then again the diagonal of the 
diagonal. 

Young Sogrates: What do you mean? 

Yisitor: The nature whieh the family or elass of us humans possesses [b] 
surely isn’t endowed for the purpose of going from plaee to plaee any differently 
from the diagonal that has the power of two feet?— 

Young Sogrates: No. 

Yisitor: And what’s more the nature of the remaining elass has in its turn the 
power of the diagonal of our power, if indeed it is endowed with two times two 
feet. 

Young Sogrates: Of eourse it is—and I aetually almost understand what you 
want to show. 

Yisitor: And there’s more—do we see, Soerates, that there’s something else 
resulting in our divisions that would itself have done well as a [e] eomie turn? 

Young Sogrates: What’s that? 

Yisitor: That our human elass has shared the field and run together with the 
noblest and also most easy-going elass of existing things?— 

Young Sogrates: I see it turning out very oddly indeed. 

Yisitor: Well, isn’t it reasonable to expect the slowest—or sow-est—to eome 
in last? 


Young Sogrates: Yes, I ean agree with that. 

Yisitor: And don’t we notiee that the king looks even more ridieulous, when 
he eontinues to run, along with his herd, and has traversed convergent paths, 
with the man who for his part is best trained of all for the [d] easy-going life?— 

Young Sogrates: Absolutely right. 

Yisitor: Yes, Soerates, and what we said before, in our inquiry about the 
sophist, is now plainer.— 

Young Sogrates: What was that? 

Yisitor: That sueh a method of argument as ours is not more eoneerned with 
what is more dignified than with what is not, and neither does it at all despise the 
smaller more than the greater, but always reaehes the truest eonelusion by itself. 

Young Sogrates: It seems so. 

Yisitor: Well then, after this, so that you don’t get in before me and ask [e] 
what the shorter way is—the one we spoke of earlier—to the definition of the 
king, shall I go first and show you the way? 

Young Sogrates: Very mueh so. 

Yisitor: Then I say that in this ease one must immediately distribute what 
goes on foot by opposing the two-footed to the four-footed elass, and when one 
sees the human still sharing the field with the winged alone, one must go on to 
eut the two-footed herd by means of the non-feathered and the feathered; and 
when it has been eut, and the expertise of human-herding has then and there 
been brought into the light, one must lift the expert in statesmanship and 
kingship like a eharioteer into it and instal him there, handing over the reins of 
the eity as belonging to him, and beeause this expert knowledge is his. 

[267] Young Sogrates: That’s well done, and you’ve paid me the aeeount I 
asked for as if it were a debt, adding the digression as a kind of interest, making 
up the sum. 

Yisitor: Come on, then: let’s go baek to the beginning and gather together 
from there to the end our aeeount of the name of the expertise of the statesman. 

Young Sogrates: Absolutely. 

Yisitor: Well then: of theoretieal knowledge, we had at the beginning [b] a 
directive part; and of this, the seetion we wanted was by analogy said to be 'self- 
direeting’. Then again, rearing of living ereatures, not the smallest of the elasses 
of self-directing knowledge, was split off from it; then a herd-rearing form from 
rearing of living ereatures, and from that, in turn, rearing of what goes on foot; 
and from that, as the relevant part, was eut off the expertise of rearing the 
homless sort. Of this in turn the part must be woven together as not less than 


triple, if one wants to bring it together into a single name, ealling it expert 
knowledge of rearing of non-interbreeding [e] ereatures. The segment from this, 
a part relating to a two-footed flock, eoneerned with rearing of human beings, 
still left on its own—this very part is now what we were looking for, the same 
thing we eall both kingly and statesmanlike. 

Young Sogrates: Absolutely. 

Yisitor: Is it really the ease, Soerates, that we have aetually done this, as you 
have just said? 

Young Sogrates: Done what? 

Yisitor: Given a eompletely adequate response to the matter we raised. Or is 
our seareh laeking espeeially in just this respeet, that our aeeount of [d] the 
matter has been stated in a eertain way, but has not been finished off to eomplete 
perfection? 

Young Sogrates: How do you mean? 

Yisitor: I shall try now to show, for both of us, still more elearly just what I 
am thinking of. 

Young Sogrates: Please go ahead. 

Yisitor: Well then, of the many sorts of expertise to do with rearing herds that 
appeared in our view just now, statesmanship was one, and was eare of some one 
sort of herd? 

Young Sogrates: Yes. 

Yisitor: And our aeeount defined it not as rearing of horses, or of other 
animals, but as knowledge of the collective rearing of human beings. 

Young Sogrates: Just so. 

Yisitor: Then let us look at the difference between all herdsmen, on the [e] 
one hand, and kings on the other. 

Young Sogrates: What’s that? 

Yisitor: Let us see if in the ease of any other herdsman anyone who has the 
title of another expertise elaims or pretends to share the rearing of the herd with 
him. 

Young Sogrates: How do you mean? 

Yisitor: Like this: that merehants, farmers, millers and bakers, all of them, 
and gymnastie trainers too, and doetors as a elass—all of these, as you well 
know, would loudly eontend against the herdsmen eoneerned [268] with things 
human whom we ealled statesmen that they eare for human rearing, not merely 
for that of human beings in the herd, but for that of the rulers as well. 

Young Sogrates: Well, would they be right? 



Yisitor: Perhaps. That weTl eonsider, but what we know is that with a 
eowherd no one will dispute about any of these things, but the herdsman is by 
himself rearer of the herd, by himself its doetor, by himself its matehmaker, as it 
were, and sole expert in the midwife’s art when it eomes [b] to the births of 
offspring and confinements. Again, to the extent that the nature of his eharges 
allows them to partake in play and musie, no one else is more eapable of 
comforting them and soothing them with his ineantations, performing best, as he 
does, the musie that belongs to his flock with instruments or with 
unaeeompanied voice. And it’s the same way with all other herdsmen. True? 

Young Sogrates: Quite right. 

Yisitor: So how will our aeeount of the king appear to us right and [e] 
eomplete, when we posit him as sole herdsman and rearer of the human herd, 
singling him out on his own from among tens of thousands of others who dispute 
the title with him? 

Young Sogrates: There’s no way in whieh it ean. 

Yisitor: Then our fears a little earlier were right, when we suspeeted that we 
should prove in fact to be deseribing some kingly figure, but not yet aeeurately 
to have finished the statesman off, until we remove those who erowd round him, 
pretending to share his herding function with him, and having separated him 
from them, we reveal him on his own, uneontaminated with anyone else? 

Young Sogrates: Yes, absolutely right. [d] 

Yisitor: Well then, Soerates, this is what we must do, if we are not going to 
bring disgraee on our argument at its end. 

Young Sogrates: That is something we must eertainly avoid doing at all 
eosts. 

Yisitor: Then we must travel some other route, starting from another point. 

Young Sogrates: What route is that? 

Yisitor: By mixing in, as one might put it, an element of play: we must bring 
in a large part of a great story, and as for the rest, we must then—as [e] in what 
went before—take away part from part in eaeh ease and so arrive at the furthest 
point of the object of our seareh. So should we do it? 

Young Sogrates: Absolutely. 

Yisitor: In that ease, pay eomplete attention to my story, as ehildren do; you 
eertainly haven’t left ehildish games behind for more than a few years. 

Young Sogrates: Please go ahead. 

Yisitor: Then I’ll begin. There have oeeurred in the past, and will oeeur in the 
future, many of the things that have been told through the ages; one is the portent 



relating to the quarrel between Atreus and Thyestes. I imagine you remember 
hearing what people say happened then.— 

Young Sogrates: You’re reierring, perhaps, to the sign of the golden lamb. 

[269] Yisitor: Not at all; rather to that of the ehanging of the setting and 
rising of the sun and the other stars—it’s said that they aetually began setting in 
the region from whieh they now rise, and rising from the opposite region, and 
that then after having given witness in favor of Atreus the god ehanged 
everything to its present configuration. 

Young Sogrates: Yes indeed, they do say this as well. 

Yisitor: And what’s more, we’ve also heard from many about the kingship 
exercised by Gronus.— 

[b] Young Sogrates: Yes, from a great many. 

Yisitor: And what of the report that earlier men were born from the earth and 
were not reprodueed from eaeh other? 

Young Sogrates: This too is one of the things that have been told through the 
ages. 

Yisitor: Well, all these things together are consequences of the same state of 
affairs, and besides these thousands of others still more astonishing than they; 
but through the great lapse of time sinee then some have been obliterated, while 
others have been reported in a seattered way, eaeh [e] separate from one another. 
But as for the state of affairs that is responsible for all of these things, no one has 
related it, and we should relate it now; for onee it has been deseribed, it will be a 
fitting eontribution towards our exposition of the king. 

Young Sogrates: 1 very mueh like what you say; go on, and leave nothing 
out. 

Yisitor: Listen then. This universe the god himself sometimes aeeompanies, 
guiding it on its way and helping it move in a eirele, while at other times he lets 
it go, when its eireuits have eompleted the measure of the time allotted to it; then 
it revolves baek in the opposite direetion, of its own aeeord, being a living 
ereature and having had intelligenee assigned [d] to it by the one who fitted it 
together in the beginning. This baekward movement is inborn in it from 
neeessity, for the following reason. 

Young Sogrates: What reason, exactly? 

Yisitor: Remaining permanently in the same state and eondition, and being 
permanently the same, belongs only to the most divine things of all, and by its 
nature body is not of this order. Now the thing to whieh we have given the name 
of 'heavens’ and 'eosmos’— eertainly has a portion of many blessed things from 


its progenitor, but on the other hand it also has its share of body. In consequence 
it is impossible for it to be altogether [e] exempt from ehange, although as far as 
is possible, given its eapaeities, it moves in the same plaee, in the same way, 
with a single motion; and this is why it has reverse rotation as its lot, whieh is 
the smallest possible variation of its movement. To turn itself by itself forever is, 
I dare say, impossible for anything except the one who guides all the things 
whieh, unlike him, are in movement; and for him to eause movement now in one 
way, now in the opposite way is not permitted. From all of these eonsiderations, 
it follows that one must neither say that the eosmos is always itself responsible 
for its own turning, nor say at all— that it is turned by god in a pair of opposed 
revolutions, nor again that it is turned by [270] some pair of gods whose 
thoughts are opposed to eaeh other; it is rather what was said just now, whieh is 
the sole remaining possibility, that at times it is helped by the guidanee of 
another, divine, eause, acquiring life onee more and receiving a restored 
immortality from its craftsman, while at other times, when it is let go, it goes on 
its own way under its own power, having been let go at sueh a time as to travel 
baekwards for many tens of thousands of revolutions beeause of the very fact 
that its movement eombines the effects of its huge size, perfect balanee, and its 
resting on the smallest of bases. 

Young Sogrates: It eertainly seems that everything you have gone [b] 
through is very reasonable. 

Yisitor: Then drawing on what’s just been said, let’s reflect on the state of 
affairs we said was responsible for all those astonishing things. In fact it’s just 
this very thing. 

Young Sogrates: What’s that? 

Yisitor: That the movement of the universe is now in the direetion of its 
present rotation, now in the opposite direetion. 

Young Sogrates: How do you mean? 

[e] Yisitor: We must suppose that this ehange is, of the turnings that oeeur in 
the heavens, the greatest and the most eomplete turning of all. 

Young Sogrates: Yes, it eertainly seems so. 

Yisitor: We must suppose, then, that at that time the greatest ehanges also 
oeeur for us who live within the universe? 

Young Sogrates: That too seems likely. 

Yisitor: And don’t we recognize that living ereatures by their nature have 
difficulty in tolerating ehanges that are at onee large, great in number, and of all 
different sorts? 


Young Sogrates: Gertainly we do. 

Yisitor: Neeessarily, then, there oeeur at that time eases of destruetion [d] of 
other living ereatures on a very large seale, and humankind itself survives only 
in small numbers. Many new and astonishing things happen to them, but the 
greatest is the one I shall deseribe, one that is in aeeordanee with the 
retrogradation of the universe, at the time when its turning beeomes the opposite 
of the one that now obtains. 

Young Sogrates: What kind of thing do you mean? 

Yisitor: Pirst, the visible age of eaeh and every ereature, whatever it was, 
stopped inereasing, and everything that was mortal eeased moving [e] in the 
direetion of looking older; instead it ehanged baek in the opposite direetion, and 
grew as it were younger, more tender. The white hairs of the older men beeame 
blaek, and in turn the eheeks of those who had their beards beeame smooth 
again, returning eaeh to his past bloom; the bodies of those in their puberty, 
beeoming smoother and smaller eaeh day and night, went baek to the form of 
new-born ehildren, whieh they eame to resemble both in mind and in body, and 
from then on they proeeeded to waste away until they simply disappeared 
altogether. As for those who [271] died a violent death at that time, the body of 
the dead person underwent the same effects and quickly dissolved to nothing in a 
few days. 

Young Sogrates: But, visitor, how did living ereatures eome into being in 
that time? And in what way were they produeed from eaeh other? 

Yisitor: eiearly, Soerates, reproduetion from one another was not part of the 
nature of things then. It was the earth-born raee, the one said to have existed 
onee, that existed then, returning to life again from the earth; it was remembered 
by our first aneestors, who lived in the sueeeeding [b] time but bordered on the 
ending of the previous period, growing up at the beginning of this one. They 
beeame our messengers for the aeeounts of the earth-born, whieh are nowadays 
wrongly disbelieved by many people. For I think we must reflect on what is 
implied by what we have said. If old men went baek to being ehildren, it follows 
that people should be put together again from the dead, there in the earth, and 
eome baek to life; they would be following the reversal of things, with eoming- 
into-being turning round with it to the opposite direetion, and sinee they would 
[e] aeeording to this argument neeessarily eome into existence as earth-born, 
they would thus acquire that name and have that aeeount given of them—all 
those of them, that is, whom god did not take off to another destiny. 

Young Sogrates: Yes, quite; this does seem to follow on what went before. 



But as for the life whieh you say there was in the time of Gronus’ power—^was it 
in that period of rotation or in this one? For it elearly turns out that the ehange 
affecting the stars and the sun oeeurs in eaeh period.— 

Yisitor: You have been keeping up with the argument well. As for what you 
asked, about everything’s springing up of its own aeeord for [d] human beings, it 
belongs least to the period that now obtains; it too belonged to the one before. 
For then the god began to rule and take eare of the rotation itself as a whole, and 
as for— the regions, in their turn, it was just the same, the parts of the world- 
order having everywhere— been divided up by gods ruling over them. As for 
living things, divine spirits had divided them between themselves, like 
herdsmen, by kind and by herd, eaeh by himself providing independently for all 
the needs of those [e] he tended, so that none of them was savage, nor did they 
eat eaeh other, and there was no war or internal dissent at all; and as for all the 
other things that belong as consequences to sueh an arrangement, there would be 
tens of thousands of them to report. But to return to what we have been told 
about a human life without toil, the origin of the report is something like this. A 
god tended them, taking eharge of them himself, just as now human beings, 
themselves living ereatures, but different and more divine, pasture other kinds of 
living ereatures more lowly than themselves; and given his tendanee, they had 
no politieal eonstitutions, [272] nor acquired wives and ehildren, for all of them 
eame baek to life from the earth, remembering nothing of the past.— While they 
laeked things of this sort, they had an abundanee of fruits from trees and many 
other plants, whieh grew not through cultivation but beeause the earth sent them 
up of its own aeeord. For the most part they would feed outdoors, naked and 
without bedding; for the blend of the seasons was without painM extremes, [b] 
and they had soft beds from abundant grass that sprang from the earth. What you 
are hearing about, then, Soerates, is the life of those who lived in the time of 
Gronus; as for this one, whieh they say is in the time of Zeus, the present one, 
you are familiar with it from personal experience. Would you be able and willing 
to judge whieh of the two is the more fortunate? 

Young Sogrates: Not at all. 

Yisitor: Then do you want me to make some sort of deeision for you? 

Young Sogrates: Absolutely. 

Yisitor: Well then, if, with so mueh leisure available to them, and so mueh 
opportunity to get together in conversation not only with human [e] beings but 
also with animals—if the nurslings of Gronus used all these advantages to do 
philosophy, talking both with animals and with eaeh other, and inquiring from all 


sorts of ereatures whether any one of them had some eapaeity of its own that 
enabled it to see better in some way than the rest with respeet to the gathering of 
wisdom, the judgment is easy, that those who lived then were far, far more 
fortunate than those who live now. But if they spent their time gorging 
themselves with food and drink and exchanging stories with eaeh other and with 
the animals [d] of the sort that— even now are told about them, this too, if I may 
reveal how it seems to me, at least, is a matter that is easily judged. But however 
that may be, let us leave it to one side, until sueh time as someone appears who 
is qualified to inform us in whieh of these two ways the desires of men of that 
time were direeted in relation to the different varieties of knowledge and the 
need for talk; we must now state the point of our rousing our story into aetion, in 
order to move forward and bring what follows to its end. When the time of all 
these things had been eompleted [e] and the hour for ehange had eome, and in 
partieular all the earth-born raee had been used up, eaeh soul having rendered its 
sum of births, falling to the earth as seed as many times as had been laid down 
for eaeh, at that point the steersman of the universe, let go—as it were—of the 
bar of the steering-oars and retired to his observation-post; and as for the 
eosmos, its allotted and innate desire turned it baek again in the opposite 
direetion. So all the gods who ruled over the regions together with the greatest 
divinity, seeing immediately what was happening, let go in their turn the parts of 
the eosmos that belonged to their eharge; and as it turned about [273] and eame 
together with itself, impelled with opposing movements, both the one that was 
beginning and the one that was now ending, it produeed a great tremor in itself, 
whieh in its turn brought about another destruetion of all sorts of living things. 
After this, when sufficient time had elapsed, it began to eease from noise and 
confusion and attained ealm from its tremors; it set itself in order, into the 
aeeustomed eourse that belongs to [b] it, itself taking eharge of and mastering 
both the things within it and itself, beeause it remembered so far as it eould the 
teaehing of its craftsman and father. At the beginning it fulfilled his teaehing 
more aeeurately, but in the end less keenly; the eause of this was the bodily 
element in its mixture, its eompanion sinee its origins long in the past, beeause 
this element was marked by a great disorder before it entered into the present 
world-order. For from the one who put it together the world possesses all fine 
things; from its previous eondition, on the other hand, it both has for itself from 
[e] that souree everything that is bad and unjust in the heavens, and produees it 
in its turn in living things. So while it reared living things in itself in eompany 
with the steersman, it ereated only slight evils, and great goods; but in separation 


from him, during all the time dosest to the moment of his letting go, it manages 
everything very well, but as time moves on and forgetfulness inereases in it, the 
eondition of its original disharmony also [d] takes greater eontrol of it, and, as 
this time ends, eomes to full flower. Then the goods it mixes in are slight, but the 
admixture it eauses of the opposite is great, and it reaehes the point where it is in 
danger of destroying both itself and the things in it. It is for this reason that now 
the god who ordered it, seeing it in difficulties, and eoneerned that it should not, 
storm-tossed as it is, be broken apart in confusion and sink into the boundless 
sea of unlikeness, takes his position again at its steering-oars, and having [e] 
turned round what had beeome diseased and been broken apart in the previous 
rotation, when the world was left to itself, orders it and by setting it straight 
renders it immortal and ageless. What has been deseribed, then, is the end-point 
of everything; as for what is relevant to our showing the nature of the king, it is 
sufficient if we take up the aeeount from what went before. When the eosmos 
had been turned baek again on the eourse that leads to the sort of eoming-into- 
being whieh obtains now, the movement of the ages of living ereatures onee 
again stopped and produeed new effects whieh were the opposite of what 
previously oeeurred. For those living ereatures that were elose to disappearing 
through smallness began to inerease in size, while those bodies that had just been 
born from the earth already gray-haired began to die again and return into the 
earth. And everything else ehanged, imitating and following on the eondition of 
[274] the universe, and in partieular, there was a ehange to the mode of 
eoneeption, birth and rearing, whieh neeessarily imitated and kept paee with the 
ehange to everything; for it was no longer possible for a living ereature to grow 
within the earth under the ageney of others’ putting it together, but just as the 
world-order had been instrueted to be master of its own motion, so too in the 
same way its parts were instrueted themselves to perform the functions of 
begetting, birth and rearing so far as possible by [b] themselves, under the 
ageney of a similar impulse. We are now at the point that our aeeount has all 
along been designed to reaeh. To go through the ehanges that have oeeurred in 
relation to the other animals, and from what eauses, would involve a deseription 
of eonsiderable length; those that relate to human beings will be shorter to relate 
and more to the point. Sinee we had been deprived of the god who possessed and 
pastured us, and sinee for their part the majority of animals—all those who had 
an aggressive nature—had gone wild, human beings, by themselves weak [e] 
and defenseless, were preyed on by them, and in those first times were still 
without resourees and without expertise of any sort; their spontaneous supply of 



food was no longer available to them, and they did not yet know how to provide 
for themselves, having had no shortage to force them to do so before. As a result 
of all of this they were in great difficulties. This is why the gifts from the gods, 
of whieh we have aneient reports, have been given to us, along with an 
indispensable requirement for teaehing [d] and edueation: fire from Prometheus, 
crafts from Hephaestus and his fellow craftworker, seeds and plants from others. 
Everything that has helped to establish human life has eome about from these 
things, onee eare from the gods, as has just been said, eeased to be available to 
human beings, and they had to live their lives through their own resourees and 
take eare for themselves, just like the eosmos as a whole, whieh we imitate [e] 
and follow for all time, now living and growing in this way, now in the way we 
did then. As for the matter of our story, let it now be ended, and we shall put it to 
use in order to see how great our mistake was when we gave our aeeount of the 
expert in kingship and statesmanship in our preeeding argument. 

Young Sogrates: So how do you say we made a mistake, and how great was 
it? 

Yisitor: In one way it was lesser, in another it was very high-minded, and 
mueh greater and more extensive than in the other ease. 

Young Sogrates: How so? 

Yisitor: In that when asked for the king and statesman from the period of the 
present mode of rotation and generation we replied with the shepherd [275] from 
the opposite period, who eared for the human herd that existed then, and at that a 
god instead of a mortal—in that way we went very greatly astray. But in that we 
revealed him as ruling over the whole eity together, without specifying in what 
manner he does so, in this way, by eontrast, what we said was true, but 
ineomplete and unelear, whieh is why our mistake was lesser than in the respeet 
just mentioned. 

Young Sogrates: True. 

Yisitor: So we should define the manner of his rule over the eity; it’s in this 
way that we should expect our diseussion of the statesman to reaeh its 
eompletion. 

Young Sogrates: Right. 

Yisitor: It was just for these reasons that we introdueed our story, in [b] order 
that it might demonstrate, in relation to herd-rearing, not only that as things now 
stand everyone disputes this function with the person we are looking for, but also 
in order that we might see more plainly that other person himself whom alone, in 
aeeordanee with the example of shepherds and eowherds, beeause he has eharge 



of human rearing, it is appropriate to think worthy of this name, and this name 
alone.— 

Young Sogrates: Gorreet. 

Yisitor: But in my view, Soerates, this figure of the divine herdsman is [e] 
still greater than that of a king, and the statesmen who belong to our present era 
are mueh more like their subjects in their natures and have shared in an 
edueation and nurture eloser to theirs. 

Young Sogrates: I suppose you must be right. 

Yisitor: Yet they will be neither less nor more worth looking for, whether 
their natures are of the latter or of the former sort. 

Young Sogrates: Quite. 

Yisitor: Then let’s go baek by the following route. The sort of expertise we 
said was 'self-directing’ in the ease of living ereatures, but whieh took its eare of 
them not as individuals but in groups, and whieh we then went [d] on 
immediately to eall herd-rearing—you remember?— 

Young Sogrates: Yes. 

Yisitor: Well, in a way we missed in our aim at this expertise; for we did not 
at all sueeeed in grasping the statesman along with the rest or name him, but he 
eluded us in our naming, and we did not notiee. 

Young Sogrates: How so? 

Yisitor: A11 the other sorts of herdsmen, I think, share the feature of rearing 
their several herds, but although the statesman does not we still applied the name 
to him, when we should have applied to all of them [e] one of the names that 
belongs in eommon to them. 

Young Sogrates: What you say is true, if indeed there is sueh a name. 

Yisitor: And how would—perhaps—'looking after’ not have been eommon 
to them all, without any specification of it as Tearing’, or any other sort of 
activity? By ealling it some sort of expertise in 'herd-keeping’ or Tooking after’, 
or Aaring for’, as applying to them all, we eould have covered the statesman too 
as well as the rest, given that this was the requirement our argument indieated. 

[276] Young Sogrates: Gorreet. But in what way would the division 
following this be made? 

Yisitor: In the same way as we previously divided herd-rearing by footed and 
wingless, and non-interbreeding and hornless—by dividing herd-keeping too by 
these same things, I think, we would have ineluded in our aeeount to the same 
degree both the present sort of kingship and that in the time of Gronus. 

Young Sogrates: It seems so; but again I ask what step follows this. 


[b] Yisitor: It’s elear that if we had used the name 'herd-keeping’ like this, no 
one would ever have eontended with us on the grounds that there is no sueh 
thing as earing at all, in the way that it was then justly eontended that there was 
no sort of expertise available that deserved this appellation of 'rearing’, but that 
if there really were sueh a thing, many people had a prior and better elaim to it 
than any of our kings. 

Young Sogrates: Gorreet. 

Yisitor: But eare of the whole human eommunity together—no other sort of 
expertise would be prepared to say that it had a better [e] and prior elaim to 
being that than kingly rule, whieh is over all human beings. 

Young Sogrates: What you say is eorreet. 

Yisitor: But after that, Soerates, do we see that at the very end of our aeeount 
we again made a large mistake? 

Young Sogrates: What sort of mistake? 

Yisitor: It was this, that even if we had been quite convinced that there was 
some expertise eoneerned with the rearing of the two-footed herd, we should 
eertainly not for that reason immediately have ealled it the expertise of the king 
and statesman, as if that were the end of the matter. 

Young Sogrates: What should we have done? 

Yisitor: Pirst of all, as we are saying, we should have altered the name, [d] 
aligning it more with earing for things than with rearing, and then we should 
have eut this; for it would still offer room for euts of no small size. 

Young Sogrates: Where would they be? 

Yisitor: I imagine, where we would have divided off the divine herdsman, on 
one side, and the human earer on the other. 

Young Sogrates: Gorreet. 

Yisitor: But again we ought to have eut into two the art of the earer resulting 
from this apportionment. 

Young Sogrates: By using what distinetion? 

Yisitor: That between the enforced and the voluntary. 

Young Sogrates: Why so? 

[e] Yisitor: I think we made a mistake before in this way too, by behaving 
more simple-mindedly than we should have. We put king and tyrant into the 
same eategory, when both they themselves and the manner of their rule are very 
unlike one another. 

Young Sogrates: True. 

Yisitor: But now should we set things to rights again, and, as I said, should 



we divide the expertise of the human earer into two, by using the eategories of 
the enforced and the voluntary? 

Young Sogrates: Absolutely. 

Yisitor: And should we perhaps eall tyrannieal the expertise that relates to 
subjects who are forced, and the herd-keeping that is voluntary and relates to 
willing two-footed living things that expertise whieh belongs to statesmanship, 
displaying, in his turn, the person who has this expertise and eares for his 
subjects in this way as being genuinely king and statesman? 

Young Sogrates: Yes, visitor, and it’s likely that in this way our exposition 
[277] eoneerning the statesman would reaeh eompletion. 

Yisitor: It would be a fine thing for us, Soerates. But this mustn’t be just your 
view alone; 1 too have got to share it in eommon with you. And as it is, 
aeeording to my view our diseussion does not yet seem to have given a eomplete 
shape to the king. Just as seulptors sometimes hurry when it is not appropriate to 
do so and aetually lose time by making additions and inereasing the size of the 
various parts of their work— beyond [b] what is neeessary, so too in our ease—1 
suppose that in order to give a grand as well as a quick demonstration of the 
mistake in the route we previously took, we thought it was appropriate to the 
king to give large-seale illustrations. We took upon ourselves an astonishing 
mass of material in the story we told, so forcing ourselves to use a greater part of 
it than neeessary; thus we have made our exposition longer, and have in every 
way failed to apply a finish to our story, and our aeeount, just like a portrait, 
seems adequate in its superficial outline, but not yet to have [e] received its 
proper elarity, as it were with paints and the mixing together of eolors. But it is 
not painting or any other sort of manual craft, but speeeh and diseourse, that 
eonstitute the more fitting medium for exhibiting all living things, for those who 
are able to follow; for the rest, it will be through manual crafts. 

Young Sogrates: That mueh is eorreet; but show me how you say we have 
not yet given an adequate aeeount. 

Yisitor: It’s a hard thing, my fine friend, to demonstrate any of the more [d] 
important subjects without using models. It looks as if eaeh of us knows 
everything in a kind of dreamlike way, and then again is ignorant of everything 
when as it were awake. 

Young Sogrates: What do you mean? 

Yisitor: 1 do seem rather oddly now to have stirred up the subject of what 
happens to us in relation to knowledge. 

Young Sogrates: How so? 


Yisitor: It has turned out, my dear lellow, that the idea of a 'model’ itself in 
its turn also has need of a model to demonstrate it. 

[e] Young Sogrates: How so? Explain, and don’t hold baek for my sake. 

Yisitor: Explain I must, in view of your own readiness to follow. I suppose 
we recognize that when ehildren are just acquiring skill in reading and writing— 

Young Sogrates: Recognize what? 

Yisitor: That they distinguish eaeh of the individual letters well enough in the 
shortest and easiest syllables, and eome to be eapable of indieating what is true 
in relation to them. 

[278] Young Sogrates: Of eourse. 

Yisitor: But then onee again they make mistakes about these very same 
letters in other syllables, and think and say what is false. 

Young Sogrates: Absolutely. 

Yisitor: Well then, isn’t this the easiest and best way of leading them on to 
the things they’re not yet recognizing? 

Young Sogrates: What way? 

Yisitor: To take them first baek to those eases in whieh they were getting 
these same things right, and having done that, to put these beside what [b] 
they’re not yet recognizing. By eomparing them, we demonstrate that there is the 
same kind of thing with similar features in both eombinations, until the things 
that they are getting right have been shown set beside all the ones that they don’t 
know; onee the things in question have been shown like this, and so beeome 
models, they bring it about that eaeh of all the individual letters is ealled both 
different, on the basis that it is different [e] from the others, and the same, on the 
basis that it is always the same as and identieal to itself, in all syllables. 

Young Sogrates: Absolutely right. 

Yisitor: Well then, have we grasped this point adequately, that we eome to be 
using a model when a given thing, whieh is the same in something different and 
distinet, is eorreetly identified there, and having been brought together with the 
original thing, brings about a single true judgment about eaeh separately and 
both together?— 

Young Sogrates: It seems so. 

Yisitor: Then would we be surprised if our minds by their nature experienced 
[d] this same thing in relation to the individual 'letters’ of everything, now, in 
some eases, holding a settled view with the aid of truth in relation to eaeh 
separate thing, now, in others, being all at sea in relation to all of them— 
somehow or other getting the eonstituents of the eombinations themselves right. 


but onee again not knowing these same things when they are transierred into the 
long 'syllables’ of things and the ones that are not easy? 

Young Sogrates: There would be absolutely nothing surprising in it. 

[e] Yisitor: Right, my friend: how eould anyone begin from false belief and 
get to even a small part of the truth, and so acquire wisdom? 

Young Sogrates: 1 dare say it’s impossible. 

Yisitor: Well, if that’s the way it is, the two of us would not at all be in the 
wrong in having first attempted to see the nature of models as a whole in the 
specific ease of a further insignificant model, with the intention then of bringing 
to the ease of the king, whieh is of the greatest importanee, something of the 
same form from less significant things somewhere, in an attempt onee more 
through the use of a model to recognize in an expert, systematie way what 
looking after people in the eity is, so that it may be present to us in our waking 
state instead of in a dream? 

Young Sogrates: Absolutely right. 

Yisitor: Then we must take up onee again what we were saying before,— 
[279] to the effect that sinee tens of thousands of people dispute the role of 
earing for eities with the kingly elass, what we have to do is to separate all these 
off and leave the king on his own; and it was just for this purpose that we said 
we needed a model. 

Young Sogrates: Very mueh so. 

Yisitor: So what model, involving the same activities as statesmanship, on a 
very small seale, eould one eompare with it, and so discover in a satisfactory 
way what we are looking for? By Zeus, Soerates, what do you [b] think? lf there 
isn’t anything else to hand, well, what about weaving? Do you want us to ehoose 
that? Not all of it, if you agree, sinee perhaps the weaving of eloth from wool 
will suffice; maybe it is this part of it, if we ehoose it, whieh would provide the 
testimony we want. 

Young Sogrates: rve eertainly no objection. 

Yisitor: Why then don’t we now do the very same thing with weaving that we 
did in what preeeded, dividing eaeh thing by eutting it into parts, [e] and then 
eutting them? We’ll get baek to what is useful in the present context after 
covering everything as briefly and quickly as we ean. 

Young Sogrates: What do you mean? 

Yisitor: 1 shall make my answer to you by just going through it. 

Young Sogrates: An excellent suggestion. 

Yisitor: Well then: all the things we make and acquire are either for the sake 


of our doing something, or they prevent something’s happening to us. Of 
preventives, some are eharms, whether divine or human, warding [d] things off, 
others forms of defense. Of forms of defense some are ways of arming for war, 
others forms of proteetion. Of forms of proteetion some are sereens, others 
means of warding off eold and hot weather. Of the latter type of protectives some 
are shelters, others coverings; of coverings one sort eonsists of things spread 
under, a different sort of things put round. Of things put round, some are eut out 
in one pieee, while a different sort are eompound; of the eompound some are 
perforated, others bound [e] together without perforation; of the unperforated 
some are made of the 'sinews’ of things growing from the earth, others of hair. 

Of those made of hair, some are stuek together by means of water and earth, 
others are bound together with themselves. It is to these preventives and 
coverings manufactured from materials that are being bound together with 
themselves that we give the name 'elothes’; as for the expertise that espeeially 
[280] has eharge of elothes—^just as before we gave the name of 'statesmanship’ 
to the sort of expertise that espeeially had eharge of the state, so too now shall 
we eall this sort hhe art of elothes-making’, from the thing itself? And shall we 
say that weaving too, in so far as it represented the largest part of the 
manufacture of elothes, does not differ at all, except in name, from this art of 
elothes-making, just as in that other ease we said that the art of kingship did not 
differ from that of statesmanship?— 

Young Sogrates: Yes; absolutely eorreet. 

Yisitor: As for what eomes next, let’s reflect that someone might perhaps [b] 
suppose that weaving had been adequately deseribed when put like this, being 
unable to grasp that it had not yet been divided off from those cooperative arts 
that border on it, while it had been pareelled off from many other related ones. 

Young Sogrates: Tell me—^whieh related ones? 

Yisitor: You didn’t follow what’s been said, it seems; so it looks as if we 
must go baek again, starting from the end. If you grasp the kinship in this ease, 
we eut off one Telated’ expertise from weaving just now, separating off the 
putting together of blankets by means of the distinetion between putting round 
and putting under. 

Young Sogrates: I understand. 

[e] Yisitor: What’s more, we took away all craftwork out of flax, esparto, and 
what we just now by analogy ealled 'sinews’ of plants; again we divided off both 
the art of felting and the sort of putting together that uses perforation and 
sewing, of whieh the largest is the art of eobbling. 



Young Sogrates: Absolutely. 

Yisitor: Still further, working with skins, whieh looks after coverings eut in a 
single pieee, and those sorts of activities that look after shelters, all those 
involved in building and earpentry in general and, in other sorts [d] of expertise, 
contriving shelter from inflowing water—all of these we took away. Also, all 
those sorts of expertise in forms of proteetion that offer preventive produets in 
relation to thefts and violent aets, and those that have to do with earrying out the 
work of lid-making, and fixings to doorways, whieh are assigned as parts of the 
art of joinery. And we eut away the art of arms-manufacture, a segment of that 
great and varied eapaeity whieh is defense-production. Then again our first and 
immediate move [e] was to divide off the whole of the art of magie whieh is 
eoneerned with protective eharms, and we have left behind—as we might 
suppose—the very expertise we looked for, whieh proteets us against eold 
weather, productive of a woollen defense, and ealled by the name of weaving. 

Young Sogrates: Yes, that seems to be so. 

Yisitor: But put like this, my boy, it is not yet eomplete. The person who puts 
his hand first to the produetion of elothes seems to do the [281] opposite of 
weaving. 

Young Sogrates: How so? 

Yisitor: The business of weaving, I suppose, is a sort of intertwining. 

Young Sogrates: Yes. 

Yisitor: But in fact what Tm talking about is a matter of breaking apart things 
that are eombined or matted together. 

Young Sogrates: What is it you’re referring to? 

Yisitor: The function of the art of the earder. Or shall we dare to eall the art 
of earding the art of weaving, and treat the earder as if he were a weaver? 

Young Sogrates: Gertainly not. 

Yisitor: And then too if someone ealls the art of manufacturing warp and 
woof 'weaving’, he is using a name that is not only odd but false. [b] 

Young Sogrates: Quite. 

Yisitor: And what about these eases? Are we to put down the whole of the art 
of fulling, and elothes-mending, as being no sort of eare for elothes, nor as any 
sort of looking after them, or shall we refer to all of these too as arts of weaving? 

Young Sogrates: Gertainly not. 

Yisitor: Yet all of these will dispute the role of looking after and produeing 
elothes with the eapaeity whieh is the art of weaving, eoneeding a very large part 
to it, but assigning large shares to themselves too. 



Young Sogrates: Gertainly. [c] 

Yisitor: Then again, in addition to these, we must suppose that the sorts of 
expertise responsible for making the tools through whieh the produets of 
weaving are eompleted will also lay elaim to being at least a eontributory eause 
of every woven artiele. 

Young Sogrates: Quite eorreet. 

Yisitor: So will our aeeount of that part of the art of weaving that we seleeted 
be sufficiently definite, if we proeeed to set it down as finest and greatest of all 
those sorts of eare that exist in relation to woollen elothing? [d] Or would we be 
saying something true, but not elear or eomplete, until sueh time as we remove 
all of these too from around it? 

Young Sogrates: Gorreet. 

Yisitor: Then after this we must do what we’re saying we should do, in order 
that our aeeount may proeeed in due order. 

Young Sogrates: Quite. 

Yisitor: Well then, let’s look at two sorts of expertise that there are in relation 
to all the things that people do. 

Young Sogrates: Whieh are they? 

Yisitor: One whieh is a eontributory eause of produetion, one whieh is itself a 
eause. 

Young Sogrates: How so? 

[e] Yisitor: Those whieh do not make the thing itself, but whieh provide tools 
for those that do—tools whieh, if they were not present, what has been assigned 
to eaeh expertise would never be aeeomplished: these are what I mean by 
eontributory eauses, while those that bring the thing itself to eompletion are 
eauses. 

Young Sogrates: That seems to make sense. 

Yisitor: Then as a next step shall we eall eontributory eauses all those that are 
eoneerned with spindles and shuttles and whatever other tools share in the 
proeess of produetion in relation to garments, ealling those that look after and 
make garments themselves eauses? 

Young Sogrates: Quite eorreet. 

[ 282 ] Yisitor: Then among the eauses, washing and mending and the whole 
business of looking after elothes in these sorts of ways—it’s perfectly reasonable 
to eneompass this part of the extensive field covered by the art of preparation by 
ealling it all The art of the fuller’. 

Young Sogrates: Right. 



Yisitor: Again, earding and spinning and everything relating to the making of 
elothes itself—whieh is the thing whose parts we’re talking about—all eonstitute 
a single expertise among those everybody recognizes, namely wool-working. 

Young Sogrates: Of eourse. 

[b] Yisitor: Next, there are two segments of wool-working, and eaeh of these 
is a part of two sorts of expertise at onee. 

Young Sogrates: How so? 

Yisitor: What has to do with earding, and half of the art of the shuttle, and all 
those activities that set apart from eaeh other things that are together—all of this 
we ean, I suppose, deelare as one and as belonging to wool-working itself? And 
there were, we agreed, two great sorts of expertise in every sphere, that of 
eombination and that of separation.— 

Young Sogrates: Yes. 

Yisitor: Well then, it’s to the art of separation that belong that of earding [e] 
and all the things just mentioned; for separation in the ease of wool and the 
warp, whieh happens in different ways, in the first ease through the shuttle, in 
the seeond through use of the hands, has acquired as many names as we referred 
to a moment ago. 

Young Sogrates: Absolutely. 

Yisitor: Then again, by eontrast, let’s take a part that is simultaneously a part 
of eombination and of wool-working and takes plaee in the latter; and whatever 
parts of separation there were here, let’s let all of them go, eutting wool-working 
into two by means of the eut between separation and eombination. 

Young Sogrates: Gount it as divided. 

Yisitor: Then in its turn, Soerates, you should divide the part that is [d] 
simultaneously eombination and wool-working, if indeed we are going to 
eapture the aforesaid art of weaving. 

Young Sogrates: Then I must. 

Yisitor: Indeed you must: and let’s say that part of it is twisting, part 
intertwining. 

Young Sogrates: Do I understand eorreetly? By twisting, you seem to me to 
be talking about what relates to the manufacture of the warp. 

Yisitor: Not only of the warp, but of the woof too; or are we going to find 
some origin for the woof whieh doesn’t involve twisting? 

Young Sogrates: Gertainly not. 

Yisitor: Well, define eaeh of these two things too; perhaps you might [e] find 
defining them timely. 


Young Sogrates: Define them how? 

Yisitor: Like this: among the produets of earding, when its material is drawn 
out to a eertain length and has acquired breadth, do we say that there’s a 'flock’ 
of wool? 

Young Sogrates: Yes. 

Yisitor: Of this, then, the yarn that has been twisted by the spindle and been 
made firm you’ll eall the warp, and the expertise that guides its produetion 
'warp-spinning’. 

Young Sogrates: Gorreet. 

Yisitor: But those threads that in their turn get a loose twisting, and have a 
softness appropriate to the twining in of the warp, but also to what is needed for 
drawing out in the dressing proeess, you’ll eall these—the produets of the 
spinning—the woof, and the expertise that is set over their produetion—let’s eall 
it 'woof-spinning’.— [283] 

Young Sogrates: Quite eorreet. 

Yisitor: And as for the part of weaving that we put forward for investigation, 

I suppose that’s now elear to anyone. When the part of eombination whieh is 
eontained in wool-working produees something intertwined, by the regular 
intertwining of woof and warp, the whole produet of the intertwining we refer to 
as a pieee of woollen elothing, and we refer to the expertise that is over this as 
weaving. 

Young Sogrates: Quite eorreet. 

Yisitor: Good; so why ever, then, didn’t we immediately reply that [b] 
weaving was an intertwining of woof and warp, instead of going round in a 
eirele defining a whole eolleetion of things to no purpose? 

Young Sogrates: To me at least, visitor, nothing of what we have said 
seemed to have been said to no purpose. 

Yisitor: And that isn’t at all surprising, I may say; but perhaps, my dear 
fellow, it might seem so. So against sueh a malady, in ease it should eome [e] 
upon you later (that wouldn’t be at all surprising), listen to a point whieh it’s 
appropriate to make in all eases like this. 

Young Sogrates: Do make it. 

Yisitor: Pirst, then, let’s look at excess and deficiency in general, so that we 
may distribute praise and eensure proportionately on eaeh oeeasion, when things 
are said at greater length than neeessary and when the opposite oeeurs in 
diseussions like the present one. 

Young Sogrates: That’s what we must do, then. 



Yisitor: If we talked about these very things, I think we’d be proeeeding 
eorreetly. 

Young Sogrates: What things? 

[d] Yisitor: About length and brevity, and excess and deficiency in general. I 
suppose the art of measurement relates to all of these. 

Young Sogrates: Yes. 

Yisitor: Then let’s divide it into two parts; that’s what we need towards our 
present objective. 

Young Sogrates: Please tell me how we should divide it. 

Yisitor: This way: one part will relate to the assoeiation of greatness and 
smallness with eaeh other, the other to what eoming into being neeessarily is.— 

Young Sogrates: What do you mean? 

Yisitor: Does it not seem to you that by its nature the greater has to be said to 
be greater than nothing other than the less, and the less in its turn [e] less than 
the greater, and than nothing else? 

Young Sogrates: It does. 

Yisitor: What about this: shan’t we also say that there really is sueh a thing as 
what exceeds what is in due measure, and everything of that sort, in what we say 
or indeed in what we do? Isn’t it just in that respeet that those of us who are bad 
and those who are good— most differ? 

Young Sogrates: It seems so. 

Yisitor: In that ease we must lay it down that the great and the small exist and 
are objects of judgment in these twin ways. It is not as we said just before, that 
we must suppose them to exist only in relation to eaeh other, but rather as we 
have now said, that we should speak of their existing in one way in relation to 
eaeh other, and in another in relation to what is in due measure. Do we want to 
know why? 

Young Sogrates: Of eourse. 

Yisitor: If someone will admit the existence of the greater and everything 
[284] of the sort in relation to nothing other than the less, it will never be in 
relation to what is in due measure—you agree? 

Young Sogrates: That’s so. 

Yisitor: Well, with this aeeount of things we shall destroy—shan’t we?—both 
the various sorts of expertise themselves and their produets, and in partieular we 
shall make the one we’re looking for now, statesmanship, disappear, and the one 
we said was weaving. For I imagine all sueh sorts of expertise guard against 
what is more and less than what is in due measure, not as something whieh is 



not, but as something whieh is and is troublesome in relation to what they do. It 
is by preserving measure in this way that they produee all the good and fine 
things they do produee. [b] 

Young Sogrates: Of eourse. 

Yisitor: If, then, we make the art of statesmanship disappear, our seareh after 
that for the knowledge of kingship will laek any way forward? 

Young Sogrates: Very mueh so. 

Yisitor: Is it the ease then that just as with the sophist we eompelled what is 
not into being as well as what is, when our argument eseaped us down that 
route,— so now we must eompel the more and less, in their turn, to beeome 
measurable not only in relation to eaeh other but also in [e] relation to the 
eoming into being of what is in due measure? For if this has not been agreed, it 
is eertainly not possible for either the statesman or anyone else who possesses 
knowledge of praetieal subjects to acquire an undisputed existence. 

Young Sogrates: Then now too we must do the same as mueh as we ean. 

Yisitor: This task, Soerates, is even greater than the former one—and we 
remember what the length of that was. Still, it’s very definitely fair to propose 
the foIIowing hypothesis about the subject in question. 

Young Sogrates: What’s that? 

Yisitor: That at some time we shall need what I referred to just now— [d] for 
the sort of demonstration that would be eommensurate with the preeise truth 
itself. But so far as eoneerns what is presently being shown, quite adequately for 
our immediate purposes, the argument we are using seems to me to eome to our 
aid in magnificent fashion. Namely, we should surely suppose that it is similarly 
the ease that all the various sorts of expertise exist, and at the same time that 
greater and less are measured not only in relation to eaeh other but also in 
relation to the eoming into being of what is in due measure. For if the latter is the 
ease, then so is the former, and also if it is the ease that the sorts of expertise 
exist, the other is the ease too. But if one or the other is not the ease, then neither 
of them will ever be. 

Young Sogrates: This mueh is right; but what’s the next move after this? [e] 

Yisitor: It’s elear that we would divide the art of measurement, eutting it in 
two in just the way we said, positing as one part of it all those sorts of expertise 
that measure the number, lengths, depths, breadths and speeds of things in 
relation to what is opposed to them, and as the other, all those that measure in 
relation to what is in due measure, what is fitting, the right moment, what is as it 
ought to be—everything that removes itself from the extremes to the middle. 



Young Sogrates: Eaeh of the two seetions you refer to is indeed a large one, 
and very different from the other. 

Yisitor: Yes, Soerates; and what many sophistieated people sometimes [285] 
say, supposing themselves to be expressing something clever, to the effect that 
there is in fact an art of measurement relating to everything that eomes into 
being—that’s aetually the very thing we have just said. For it is indeed the ease, 
in a eertain way, that all the produets of the various sorts of expertise share in 
measurement. But beeause of their not being aeeustomed to earrying on their 
investigations by dividing aeeording to real elasses, the people in question throw 
these things together at onee, despite the degree of difference between them, 
thinking them alike—and then again they also do the opposite of this by dividing 
other things not aeeording [b] to parts, when the rule is that when one perceives 
first the eommunity between the members of a group of many things, one should 
not desist until one sees in it all those differences that are loeated in elasses, and 
conversely, with the various unlikenesses, when they are seen in multitudes, one 
should be ineapable of pulling a face and stopping before one has penned all the 
related things within one likeness and aetually surrounded them in some real 
elass. So let this be enough for us to say about these things, and about modes of 
defect and excess; and let’s just [e] keep hold of the fact that two distinet elasses 
of measurement have been discovered in relation to them, and remember what 
we say they are. 

Young Sogrates: We’ll remember. 

Yisitor: Well then, after this point, let’s admit another one that relates both to 
the very things we are inquiring into and to the whole business of diseussions of 
this sort. 

Young Sogrates: What’s that? 

Yisitor: What if someone put the following question about our pupils sitting 
together learning their letters. When one of them is asked what letters make up 
some word or other, are we to say that for him on that [d] oeeasion the inquiry 
takes plaee more for the sake of the single question set before him, or for the 
sake of his beeoming more able to answer all questions relating to letters? 

Young Sogrates: Glearly for the sake of his being able to answer all. 

Yisitor: What then about our inquiry now about the statesman? Has it been 
set before us more for the sake of that very thing, or for the sake of our 
beeoming better dialeetieians in relation to all subjects? 

Young Sogrates: That’s elear too—for the sake of our beeoming better 
dialeetieians generally. 



Yisitor: I eertainly don’t suppose that anyone with any sense would want to 
hunt down the deiinition of weaving for the sake of weaving itself. But I think 
the niajority of people fail to recognize that for some of the things there are, 
there are eertain pereeptible likenesses whieh are there [e] to be easily 
understood, and whieh it is not at all hard to point out when one wants to make 
an easy demonstration, involving no trouble and without reeourse to verbal 
means, to someone who asks for an aeeount of one of these things. Conversely, 
for those things that are greatest and most valuable, there is no image at all 
whieh has been worked in plain view for the [286] use of mankind, the showing 
of whieh will enable the person who wants to satisfy the mind of an inquirer to 
satisfy it adequately, just by fitting it to one of the senses. That is why one must 
praetiee at being able to give and receive an aeeount of eaeh thing; for the things 
that are without body, whieh are finest and greatest, are shown elearly only by 
verbal means and by nothing else, and everything that is now being said is for 
the sake of these things. But praetiee in everything is easier in smaller things, 
rather [b] than in relation to the greater. 

Young Sogrates: Very well said. 

Yisitor: Well then, let’s remind ourselves of the reasons why we’ve said all 
this on these subjects. 

Young Sogrates: Why did we say it all? 

Yisitor: Not least beeause of the difficulty we found in aeeepting the length 
of our talk about weaving—and about the reversal of the universe, and about the 
being of the non-being whieh is the sphere of the sophist; we reflected that it had 
a rather great length, and in all these eases we rebuked ourselves, out of fear that 
what we were saying would turn out [e] to be superAuous as well as long. So, the 
thing for you to say is that the foregoing was for the sake of all those eases, in 
order that we shan’t suffer any of this sort of misgiving on any future oeeasion. 

Young Sogrates: 1 shall do as you say. Tell me what eomes next. 

Yisitor: Well, 1 say that you and 1 must be careful to remember what we have 
now said, and to distribute eensure and praise of both shortness and length, 
whatever subjects we happen to be talking about on eaeh oeeasion, by judging 
lengths not in relation to eaeh other but, in aeeordanee with the part of the art of 
measurement we previously said we must [d] remember, in relation to what is 
fitting. 

Young Sogrates: Gorreet. 

Yisitor: Well, that’s right, but we mustn’t refer everything to this. For one 
thing, we shan’t have any need for a length that fits in relation to pleasure. 



except perhaps as an ineidental eonsideration. And again, as for what eontributes 
towards the inquiry into the subject set before us, what we have said eommits us 
to making a seeond and not a first priority of the question how we might find it 
most easily and quickly, and to give by far the greatest and primary value to the 
pursuit itself of the ability to divide by elasses. In partieular, if an aeeount is very 
long but renders the [e] hearer better at discovering things, our business is to 
take this one seriously and not feel at all irritated at its length, and similarly if a 
shorter one, in its turn, has the same effect. Then again, over and above this, if in 
relation to sueh diseussions someone finds fault with the length of what is said 
and will not put up with going round in eireles, we must not let sueh a [287] 
person go just like that— without a baekward glanee—with his having made the 
simple eomplaint that what has been said has taken a long time. We should think 
it right that he should also demonstrate, in addition, that if it had been shorter it 
would make the partners in the diseussion better dialeetieians and better at 
discovering how to display in words the things there are. We shall take no notiee 
at all of the other sorts of eensure and praise, relating to some other eriteria, nor 
even seem to hear sueh things at all when they are said. Now enough of these 
things, if I have your [b] agreement too; let’s go baek again to the statesman, and 
bring the model of weaving, whieh we talked about before, to bear on it. 

Young Sogrates: Well said—let’s do what you say. 

Yisitor: Well then, the king has been separated off from the many sorts of 
expertise that share his field—or rather from all of them eoneerned with herds; 
there remain, we are saying, those sorts of expertise in the eity itself that are 
eontributory eauses and those that are eauses, whieh we must first divide from 
eaeh other. 

Young Sogrates: Gorreet. 

Yisitor: So do you recognize that it is difficult to eut them into two? [e] The 
eause, I think, will beeome more evident if we proeeed. 

Young Sogrates: Well, then that’s what we should do. 

Yisitor: Then let’s divide them limb by limb, like a sacrificial animal, sinee 
we ean’t do it into two. For we must always eut into the nearest number so far as 
we ean. 

Young Sogrates: So how are we to do it in this ease? 

Yisitor: Just as before: the sorts of expertise that provided tools relating to 
weaving—all of these, of eourse, we put down then as eontributory eauses. 

Young Sogrates: Yes. 

[d] Yisitor: We must do the same thing now too, but to a still greater degree 



than we did then. For we must put down as being eontributory eauses all the 
sorts of expertise that produee any tool in the eity, whether small or large. 
Without these there would never eome to be a eity, nor statesmanship, but on the 
other hand we shan’t, I think, put down any of them as the produet of the 
expertise of the king. 

Young Sogrates: No, we shan’t. 

Yisitor: And yet we’re trying to do a difficult thing in separating this elass of 
things from the rest; in fact it is possible for someone to treat anything you like 
as a tool of something and seem to have said something [e] eredible. 
Nevertheless, among the things people possess in a eity, let’s treat the following 
as being of a different sort. 

Young Sogrates: Different in what way? 

Yisitor: Beeause it does not have the same eapaeity that tools have. For it is 
not put together with the purpose of eausing the eoming into being of something, 
as a tool is, but for the sake of preserving what craftsmen have produeed. 

Young Sogrates: What do you mean? 

Yisitor: That varied elass of things whieh is worked for things liquid and 
solid, and for things that are prepared on the fire and things that are not—what 
we refer to with the single name of Aessel’: a eommon elass, and one that, I 
think, simply does not belong at all to the sort of expert [288] knowledge we are 
looking for. 

Young Sogrates: Gertainly not. 

Yisitor: We must then observe a third very extensive elass of things that 
people possess, different from these others, whieh is found on land and on water, 
moves about a lot and is fixed, and is aeeorded high value and none, but has a 
single name, beeause it is all for the sake of some supporting or other, always 
being a seat for something. 

Young Sogrates: What do you mean? 

Yisitor: I suppose we eall it by the name of Aehiele’; not at all a produet of 
the art of statesmanship, but mueh more of those of earpentry, pottery, and 
bronze-working. 

Young Sogrates: I see. 

Yisitor: And what is fourth? Should we say that it is something different [b] 
from these, something that ineludes the larger part of the things we mentioned 
before, all elothing, most armor, and walls, all those eneirelements made out of 
earth, or out of stone, and tens of thousands of other things? Sinee all of them 
together are worked for the purpose of defending, it would be most apposite to 



eall the whole elass that of 'defense’, and it would be thought to be a produet 
mueh more of the expertise of the builder and the weaver, most of it, more 
eorreetly than it would be thought to belong to that of the statesman. 

Young Sogrates: Absolutely. 

Yisitor: Would we want to put down as a fifth elass things to do with [e] 
deeoration, painting, and those representations that are eompleted by the use of 
painting, and of musie, whieh have been executed solely to give us pleasures, 
and whieh would appropriately be embraeed by a single name? 

Young Sogrates: What name? 

Yisitor: I think we talk about something we eall a 'plaything’. 

Young Sogrates: Of eourse. 

Yisitor: Well, this one name will be fittingly given to all of them; for not one 
of them is for the sake of a serious purpose, but all are done for amusement. 

Young Sogrates: This too I pretty well understand. [d] 

Yisitor: And what provides materials for all these things, from whieh and in 
whieh all of the sorts of expertise that have now been mentioned work, a varied 
elass that is itself the offspring of many other sorts of expertise—shall we not 
put it down as a sixth? 

Young Sogrates: What exactly are you referring to? 

Yisitor: Gold and silver, and everything that is mined, and all that the art of 
tree-felling and any lopping euts and provides for the art of the earpenter and the 
basket-weaver—and again the art of stripping off the [e] outer covering of 
plants, and the one that removes skins from bodies of living things, the art of the 
skinner; and all the sorts of expertise there are in relation to sueh things, whieh 
by produeing eork, and papyrus, and materials for bindings make possible the 
working up of elasses of eomposite things from elasses of things that are not put 
together. Let us eall— it all one thing, the first-born and ineomposite possession 
of mankind, whieh is in no way a produet of the knowledge of kingship. 

Young Sogrates: Right. 

Yisitor: Then again that sort of possession that eonsists in nutrition, and all 
those things whieh when they are blended into the body, their own [289] parts 
with parts of the body, have a eapaeity for promoting its eare, we must say is a 
seventh, ealling it all together 'nurture’, unless we have some more attractive 
term to propose. And if we plaee it under the arts of the farmer, the hunter, the 
trainer in the gymnasium, the doetor and the eook, we shall be assigning it more 
eorreetly than if we give it to the art of the statesman. 

Young Sogrates: Of eourse. 


Yisitor: Well then, we have, I think, pretty well dealt, in these seven elasses, 
with all the things that have to do with possessions, with the exception of tame 
living ereatures. Look at our list: it would be most [b] appropriate if we put 
down the 'first-born’ elass of things at the beginning, and after this hool’, 
'vessel’, 'vehicle’, 'delense’, 'plaything’, 'nourishment’. If anything of no great 
importanee has eseaped us, we leave it to one side,— beeause it is eapable of 
fitting into one or other of these, for example the elass eonsisting of eurreney, 
seals, and any sort of engraving. For these do not have any great shared elass 
among them, but if some of them are dragged off into deeoration, others into 
tools, it will be forcibly done, but nevertheless they’ll wholly agree to it. As for 
what relates to possession [e] of tame living ereatures, apart from slaves, the art 
of herd-rearing whieh we divided into its parts before will elearly be seen to 
have eaught them all. 

Young Sogrates: Absolutely. 

Yisitor: Then what remains is the elass of slaves and all those people who are 
subordinate to others, among whom, I strongly suspeet, those who dispute with 
the king about the 'woven fabric’ itself will eome into view, just as in the ease of 
weaving we found those eoneerned with spinning and earding and all the other 
things we mentioned disputing with the weavers over their produet.— All the 
others, who have been deseribed as Aontributory eauses’, have been disposed of 
along with the produets we have just listed, as eaeh was separated off from the 
praetieal activity whieh [d] is the sphere of the art of kingship and statesmanship. 

Young Sogrates: So it seems, at any rate. 

Yisitor: Come along, then: let’s get up elose to those people that are left and 
take a look at them, so that we may get a firmer knowledge of them. 

Young Sogrates: That’s what we should do. 

Yisitor: Well, those who are subordinate to the greatest degree, looked at 
from our present perspective, we find possessing a function and eondition whieh 
are the opposite of what we suspeeted just now. 

Young Sogrates: Who are they? 

Yisitor: Those who are bought, and acquired as possessions by this means; 
people whom we ean indisputably eall slaves, and who least pretend [e] to kingly 
expertise. 

Young Sogrates: Quite. 

Yisitor: What then of all those among free men who voluntarily plaee 
themselves in the service of those we have been diseussing, conveying their 
produets—the produets of farming and the other sorts of expertise—between 


them, and establishing equality between these produets; some in market-plaees, 
others moving from one eity to another, whether by sea or by land, exchanging 
eurreney both for everything else and for itself—people to whom we give the 
names of 'money-ehangers’, 'merehants’, [290] 'ship-owners’, and 'retailers’: 
surely they won’t lay elaim at all to the art of statesmanship? 

Young Sogrates: It may be, perhaps, that they will—to the sort that has to do 
with eommereial matters. 

Yisitor: But those we see plaeing themselves with eomplete readiness at the 
service of all, for hire, as day-laborers—these we shall never find pretending to 
kingly expertise. 

Young Sogrates: Quite so. 

Yisitor: What in that ease are we to say about those who perform services of 
the following sorts for us whenever we need them? 

Young Sogrates: What services do you mean, and who is it you’re talking 
about? 

Yisitor: Among others, the tribe of heralds, and all those who beeome [b] 
aeeomplished at writing by having repeatedly given their services in this respeet, 
and eertain others who are very clever at working through many different tasks 
relating to publie offices: what shall we eall these? 

Young Sogrates: What you ealled them just now—subordinates, and not 
themselves rulers in eities. 

Yisitor: But I eertainly wasn’t dreaming, I think, when I said that somewhere 
here there would appear those who partieularly lay elaim to the art of 
statesmanship. And yet it would seem very odd indeed to look for them in some 
portion of the subordinate arts. 

Young Sogrates: Yes, quite. [e] 

Yisitor: Then let’s get still eloser to those we haven’t yet cross-examined. 
There are those who have a part of a subordinate sort of expert knowledge in 
relation to divination; for they are, I believe, eonsidered to be interpreters from 
gods to men. 

Young Sogrates: Yes. 

Yisitor: And then too the elass of priests, in its turn, has—as eustom tells us 
—expert knowledge about the giving through sacrifices of gifts [d] from us to 
the gods whieh are pleasing to them, and about asking from them through 
prayers for the acquisition of good things for us. I imagine that both of these 
things are parts of a subordinate art. 

Young Sogrates: It appears so, at any rate. 



Yisitor: Well now, it seems to me that at this point we are, as it were, getting 
dose to some sort of trail leading to our destination. For the type of priests and 
seers is filled full of self-importance and gets a lofty reputation beeause of the 
magnitude of what they undertake, so that in Egypt it is [e] not even permitted 
for a king to hold office without also exercising that of priest. If in fact he 
happens to have aeeeded to power at the beginning by force from another elass, 
it is later neeessary for him to be initiated into the elass of priests. And again 
among the Greeks too, in many plaees, it is to the greatest offices that one would 
find being assigned the performance of the greatest of the sacrifices in relation to 
sueh things. And in fact what Em saying receives the elearest illustration in your 
ease; for they say that the most solemn and aneestral of the aneient sacrifices are 
assigned here to the person who beeomes king by lot.— 

Young Sogrates: Most eertainly. 

[291] Yisitor: Well then, we must look both at these king-priests by lot, and 
their subordinates, and also at a eertain other very large erowd of people whieh 
has just beeome visible to us,— now that the previous ones have been separated 
off. 

Young Sogrates: But who are the people you mean? 

Yisitor: Some very odd people indeed. 

Young Sogrates: How, exactly? 

Yisitor: It’s a elass mixed out of all sorts, or so it seems to me as I look [b] at 
it just now. For many of the men resemble lions and eentaurs and other sueh 
things, and very many resemble satyrs and those animals that are weak but 
versatile; and they quickly exchange their shapes and eapaeity for aetion for eaeh 
other’s. And yet now, Soerates, I think I have identified the men in question. 

Young Sogrates: Please explain; you seem to have something odd in view. 

Yisitor: Yes; it’s a universal experience that not recognizing something 
makes it odd. And this is exactly what happened to me just now: at the moment 
when I first saw the ehorus of those eoneerned with the affairs [e] of eities I 
failed to recognize them. 

Young Sogrates: What ehorus? 

Yisitor: That of the greatest magieian of all the sophists, and the most versed 
in their expertise. Although removing him from among those who really are in 
possession of the art of statesmanship and kingship is a very difficult thing to do, 
remove him we must if we are going to see plainly what we are looking for. 

Young Sogrates: We must eertainly not let this slip. 

Yisitor: Gertainly not, if you ask my view. So tell me this. 


Young Sogrates: What? 

Yisitor: We recognize monarehy, don’t we, as one of the varieties of [d] rule 
in eities? 

Young Sogrates: Yes. 

Yisitor: After monarehy one would, I think, list the holding of power by the 
few. 

Young Sogrates: Of eourse. 

Yisitor: And isn’t a third type of eonstitution rule by the mass of the people, 
ealled by the name of 'demoeraey’? 

Young Sogrates: Most eertainly. 

Yisitor: So there are three of them—but don’t they in a eertain way beeome 
five, giving birth from among them to two other names in addition to 
themselves? 

Young Sogrates: What are these? 

Yisitor: I think that as things are people refer to the aspeets of force [e] and 
eonsent, poverty and wealth, and law and lawlessness as they oeeur in them, and 
use these to divide eaeh of the first two types into two. So they eall monarehy by 
two names, on the grounds that it exhibits two forms, the one hyrannieal’, the 
other 'kingly’ monarehy. 

Young Sogrates: Of eourse. 

Yisitor: And any eity whieh has eome to be eontrolled by a few people they 
eall by the names of 'aristoeraey’ and 'oligarehy’. 

Young Sogrates: Most eertainly. 

Yisitor: With demoeraey, on the other hand, whether in fact it’s by force or 
with their eonsent that the mass rules over those who possess the wealth, [292] 
and whether by aeeurately preserving the laws or not, in all these eases no one is 
in the habit of ehanging its name. 

Young Sogrates: True. 

Yisitor: What then? Do we suppose that any of these eonstitutions is eorreet, 
when it is defined by these eriteria—one, few and many, wealth and poverty, 
force and eonsent, and whether it turns out to be aeeompanied by written laws or 
without laws? 

Young Sogrates: Why, what aetually prevents it? 

Yisitor: Look at it more elearly, following this way. [b] 

Young Sogrates: Whieh? 

Yisitor: Shall we abide by what we said when we first began, or shall we be 
in diseord with it? 



Young Sogrates: What was that? 

Yisitor: We said, I think, that kingly rule was one of the sorts of expert 
knowledge. 

Young Sogrates: Yes. 

Yisitor: And not just one of them all, but we ehose out from the rest 
partieularly one that was eoneerned in a sense with making judgments and 
eontrolling. 

Young Sogrates: Yes. 

[e] Yisitor: And then from the eontrolling sort, we took one that was set over 
inanimate produets, and one set over living ereatures; and it’s by splitting things 
up in just this way that we have been progressing all the time to the point where 
we are now. We haven’t forgotten that it’s knowledge, but as for what sort of 
knowledge it is, we’re not yet able to give a sufficiently aeeurate answer. 

Young Sogrates: Your aeeount is eorreet. 

Yisitor: Then do we see just this very point, that the eriterion in the things in 
question must not be few, nor many, nor eonsent nor the laek of it, nor poverty 
nor wealth, but some sort of knowledge, if indeed we are going to be eonsistent 
with what we said before? 

[d] Young Sogrates: But thatwe ean’t possibly fail to do. 

Yisitor: Neeessarily, then, we must now eonsider in whieh, if any, of these 
types of rule expert knowledge about ruling human beings turns out to oeeur— 
praetieally the most difficult and the most important thing of whieh to acquire 
knowledge. For we must eateh sight of it, in order to eonsider whieh people we 
must remove from the wise king’s eompany, who pretend to possess of the art of 
statesmanship, and persuade many people that they do, but in fact do not have it 
at all. 

Young Sogrates: Yes, we must indeed do this, as our argument has already 
told us. 

[e] Yisitor: Well, does it seem that a mass of people in the eity are eapable of 
acquiring this expertise? 

Young Sogrates: How eould they? 

Yisitor: But in a eity of a thousand men, is it possible for a hundred or so, or 
again fifty, to acquire it adequately? 

Young Sogrates: In that ease, it would be quite the easiest of all the sorts of 
expertise there are; for we know that among a thousand men there would never 
be so many top pette/a-players— in relation to those among the rest of the 
Greeks, let alone kings. For it is that man who aetually possesses the expert 


knowledge of kingship, whether he rules or not, who [293] must in any ease be 
ealled an expert in kingship, aeeording to what we said before.— 

Yisitor: You’ve remembered well. As a consequence of this, I think, we must 
look for eorreet rule in relation to some one person, or two, or altogether few— 
when it is eorreet. 

Young Sogrates: We eertainly must. 

Yisitor: Yes, but these people, whether they rule over willing or unwilling 
subjects, whether aeeording to written laws or without them, and whether they 
rule as rieh men or poor, we must suppose—as is now our view—to be earrying 
out whatever sort of rule they do on the basis of [b] expertise. Doetors provide 
the elearest parallel. We believe in them whether they eure us with our eonsent 
or without it, by eutting or buming or applying some other painful treatment, and 
whether they do so aeeording to written rules or apart from written rules, and 
whether as poor men or rieh. In all these eases we are no less inelined at all to 
say they are doetors, so long as they are in eharge of us on the basis of expertise, 
purging or otherwise redueing us, or else building us up—it is no matter, if only 
eaeh and every one of those who eare for our bodies aets for our bodies’ good, 
making them better than they were, and so preserves what is in their eare. [e] It’s 
in this way, as I think, and in no other that we’ll lay down the eriterion of 
medieine and of any other sort of rule whatsoever; it is the only eorreet eriterion. 

Young Sogrates: Yes, just so. 

Yisitor: It must then be the ease, it seems, that of eonstitutions too the one 
that is eorreet in eomparison with the rest, and alone a eonstitution, is the one in 
whieh the rulers would be found truly possessing expert knowledge, and not 
merely seeming to do so, whether they rule aeeording to laws or without laws, 
over willing or unwilling subjects, and whether the [d] rulers are poor or wealthy 
—there is no prineiple of eorreetness aeeording to whieh any of these must be 
taken into any aeeount at all. 

Young Sogrates: Right. 

Yisitor: And whether they purge the eity for its benefit by putting some 
people to death or else by exiling them, or whether again they make it smaller by 
sending out eolonies somewhere like swarms of bees, or build it up by 
introdueing people from somewhere outside and making them citizens—so long 
as they aet to preserve it on the basis of expert knowledge and what is just, 
making it better than it was so far as they ean, this is the [e] eonstitution whieh 
alone we must say is eorreet, under these eonditions and in aeeordanee with 
eriteria of this sort. All the others that we generally say are eonstitutions we must 


say are not genuine, and not really eonstitutions at all, but imitations of this one; 
those we say are 'law-abiding’ have imitated— it for the better, the others for the 
worse. 

Young Sogrates: The rest of it, visitor, seems to have been said in due 
measure; but that ideal rule may exist even without laws was something harder 
for a hearer to aeeept. 

Yisitor: You got in just a little before me with your question, Soerates. [294] 
For I was about to ask you whether you aeeept all of this, or whether in fact you 
find any of the things we have said difficult to take. But as it is it’s already 
apparent that we’ll want a diseussion of this matter of the eorreetness of those 
who rule without laws. 

Young Sogrates: Quite. 

Yisitor: Now in a eertain sense— it is elear that the art of the legislator 
belongs to that of the king; but the best thing is not that the laws should prevail, 
but rather the kingly man who possesses wisdom. Do you know why? 

Young Sogrates: What then is the reason? 

[b] Yisitor: That law eould never aeeurately embraee what is best and most 
just for all at the same time, and so preseribe what is best. For the dissimilarities 
between human beings and their aetions, and the fact that praetieally nothing in 
human affairs ever remains stable, prevent any sort of expertise whatsoever from 
making any simple deeision in any sphere that covers all eases and will last for 
all time. 1 suppose this is something we agree about? 

Young Sogrates: Gertainly. 

[e] Yisitor: But we see law bending itself more or less towards this very 
thing; it resembles some self-willed and ignorant person, who allows no one to 
do anything eontrary to what he orders, nor to ask any questions about it, not 
even if, after all, something new turns out for someone whieh is better, eontrary 
to the preseription whieh he himself has laid down. 

Young Sogrates: True; the law does absolutely as you have just said with 
regard to eaeh and every one of us. 

Yisitor: Then it is impossible for what is perpetually simple to be useful in 
relation to what is never simple? 

Young Sogrates: Very likely. 

[d] Yisitor: Why then is it ever neeessary to make laws, given that law is not 
something eompletely eorreet? We must find out the eause of this. 

Young Sogrates: Gertainly. 

Yisitor: Now with you, too, people train in groups in the way they do in other 


eities, whether for running or for anything else, for competitive purposes? 

Young Sogrates: Yes, very frequently. 

Yisitor: Well, now let’s reeall to mind the instruetions that expert trainers 
give when they’re in eharge of people in sueh eireumstanees. 

Young Sogrates: What are you thinking of? 

Yisitor: That they don’t suppose there is room for them to make their 
preseriptions pieee by pieee to suit eaeh individual, giving the instruetion [e] 
appropriate to the physieal eondition of eaeh; they regard it as neeessary to make 
rougher preseriptions about what will bring physieal benefit, as suits the majority 
of eases and a large number of people. 

Young Sogrates: Right. 

Yisitor: And it’s just for this reason that, as it is, they give equally heavy 
exercises to the group as a whole, starting them off together and stopping them 
together in their running, wrestling, and the rest of their physieal exercises. 

Young Sogrates: That’s so. 

Yisitor: Then let’s suppose the same about the legislator too, the person who 
will direet his herds in relation to justice and their eontraets with one [295] 
another: he will never be eapable, in preseribing for everyone together, of 
assigning aeeurately to eaeh individual what is appropriate for him. 

Young Sogrates: What you say eertainly sounds reasonable. 

Yisitor: Instead he will, I think, set down the law for eaeh and every one 
aeeording to the prineiple of Tor the majority of people, for the majority of 
eases, and roughly, somehow, like this’, whether expressing it in writing or in 
unwritten form, legislating by means of aneestral eustoms. 

Young Sogrates: Gorreet. 

Yisitor: Yes, it eertainly is. For how would anyone ever be eapable, Soerates, 
of sitting beside eaeh individual perpetually throughout his life [b] and 
aeeurately preseribing what is appropriate to him? Sinee in my view, if he were 
eapable of this, any one of those who had really acquired the expert knowledge 
of kingship would hardly put obstaeles in his own way by writing down these 
laws we talked about. 

Young Sogrates: It eertainly follows from what we have now said, visitor. 

Yisitor: Yes, but more, my good friend, from the things that are going to be 
said. 

Young Sogrates: And what are they? 

Yisitor: Things like the following. Are we to say—that is, between us—that 
if a doetor, or else some gymnastie trainer, were going to be out of [e] the 



eountry and away froni his eharges for what he thought would be a long time, 
and thought that the people being trained, or his patients, would not remember 
the instruetions he had given them, he would want to write down reminders for 
them—or what are we to say? 

Young Sogrates: As you suggested. 

Yisitor: But what if he eame baek unexpectedly, having been away for less 
time than he thought he would be? Do you think he wouldn’t propose other 
preseriptions, eontrary to the ones he had written down, when things [d] turned 
out to be different, and better, for his patients beeause of winds or else some 
other of the things that eome from Zeus whieh had eome about eontrary to 
expectation, in some way differently from the usual pattern? Would he 
obstinately think that neither he nor the patient should step outside those aneient 
laws that had onee been laid down—he himself by giving other instruetions, the 
patient by daring to do different things eontrary to what was written down—on 
the grounds that these were the rules of the art of medieine and of health, and 
that things that happened differently were unhealthy and not part of his 
expertise? Or would all sueh things, if they happened in the context of truly 
expert knowledge, [e] eause altogether the greatest ridieule, in all spheres, for 
aets of legislation of this sort? 

Young Sogrates: Absolutely right. 

Yisitor: And as for the person who has written down what is just and unjust, 
fine and shameM, good and bad, or has laid down unwritten laws on these 
subjects, for all those herds of human beings that graze, eity by eity, aeeording to 
the laws of those who wrote them down in eaeh ease—if the person who wrote 
them on the basis of expertise, or someone else [296] resembling him, arrives, is 
it really not to be permitted to him to give different instruetions eontrary to 
these? Or wouldn’t this prohibition appear in truth no less ridieulous than the 
other one? 

Young Sogrates: Of eourse. 

Yisitor: Well then, do you know what the majority of people say in sueh a 
ease? 

Young Sogrates: It doesn’t eome to mind for the moment, just like that. 

Yisitor: Well, it sounds fine enough. What they say is that if someone 
recognizes laws that are better, eontrary to those established by people before 
him, then he must introduee them by persuading his eity to aeeept them in eaeh 
ease, but not otherwise. 

Young Sogrates: Well then? Is that not a eorreet view? 



[b] Yisitor: Perhaps. But first things first: if someone forces through what is 
better without the use of persuasion, tell me, what will be the name to give to the 
use of force in this ease? No—not yet; answer me first in relation to the previous 
eases. 

Young Sogrates: What do you mean? 

Yisitor: If then—to eontinue with our example—someone does not persuade 
his patient, but has a eorreet grasp of the relevant expertise, and forces ehild, or 
man, or woman, to do what is better, eontrary to what has been written down, 
what will be the name to give to this use of force? Surely anything rather than 
what we ealled an unhealthy mistake eontrary [e] to the expertise in question? 
And the last thing the person who was the object of sueh force ean eorreetly say 
about sueh a thing is that he had unhealthy things done to him by the doetors 
who used force on him, things that did not belong to their expertise? 

Young Sogrates: What you say is very true. 

Yisitor: And what do we really suppose to be the sort of mistake we’re 
talking about, the one in contravention of the expertise of the statesman? Isn’t it 
what is shameM, what is bad,— and unjust? 

Young Sogrates: I agree, absolutely. 

Yisitor: Then those who have been forced, eontrary to what has been written 
down and to aneestral eustom, to do different things that are more [d] just, better 
and finer than the things they did before—tell me, if people in this kind of 
situation for their part eensure this kind of use of force, isn’t it true that, if their 
eensure isn’t to be the most laughable of all, they must say anything on eaeh 
oeeasion rather than that those who have been forced have had shameM, unjust 
and bad things done to them by those who did the forcing? 

Young Sogrates: What you say is very true. 

Yisitor: But are the things forced on them just, if the person who did the 
forcing is rieh, and unjust if he happens to be poor? Or if, whether by using 
persuasion or not, whether as a rieh or a poor man, or aeeording to written law or 
eontrary to it, he does what is not to the benefit of the [e] citizens— or what is to 
their benefit, must that be the eriterion, and must it have to do with these things 
—the truest eriterion of eorreet government of a eity, the one aeeording to whieh 
the wise and good man will govern the interests of the ruled? Just as a steersman, 
always watehing out for what is to the benefit of the ship and the sailors, 
preserves his fellow sailors [297] not by putting things down in writing but 
offering his expertise as law, so too in this same manner a eonstitution would be 
eorreet, would it not, if it issued from those who are able to rule in this way. 



offering the strength of their expertise as more powerful than the laws? And 
there is no mistake, is there, for wise rulers, whatever they do, provided that they 
wateh for [b] one great thing, that by always distributing to those in the eity what 
is most just, as judged by the intelligent applieation of their expertise, they are 
able both to preserve them and so far as they ean to bring it about that they are 
better than they were? 

Young Sogrates: It is eertainly not possible to eontradiet what has just been 
said. 

Yisitor: And neither should one eontradiet those other things we said. 

Young Sogrates: What are you referring to? 

Yisitor: That a mass of any people whatsoever would never be able to acquire 
this sort of expert knowledge and so govern a eity with intelligenee; and that we 
must look for that one eonstitution, the eorreet one, in relation [e] to a small 
element in the population, few in number, or even a single individual, putting 
down the other eonstitutions as imitations, as was said a little earlier, some of 
them imitating this one for the better, the others for the worse. 

Young Sogrates: What do you mean by this? What are you saying? For I did 
not understand the point about imitations when it was made just now— either. 

Yisitor: And it’s no small matter, if one stirs up this subject and then proeeeds 
to leave it where it is instead of going through it and showing the mistake that 
now oeeurs in relation to it. [d] 

Young Sogrates: What mistake is that? 

Yisitor: This sort of thing we must hunt for, sinee it is not altogether what we 
are used to or easy to see; but all the same let’s try to get hold of it. Tell me: 
given that this eonstitution we have talked about is on our view the only eorreet 
one, do you recognize that the others ought to employ the written doeuments that 
belong to this one, and save themselves in that way, doing what is now praised, 
although it is not the most eorreet thing to do? 

Young Sogrates: What are you referring to? 

Yisitor: The prineiple that no one in the eity should dare to do anything [e] 
eontrary to the laws, and that the person who dares to do so should be punished 
by death and all the worst punishments. This is very eorreet and fine as a seeond 
ehoiee, when one ehanges the prineiple we diseussed just now,— whieh is our 
first ehoiee; but let us go over the way in whieh what we have ealled 'seeond- 
best’ has eome about. Do you agree? 

Young Sogrates: Absolutely. 

Yisitor: Well then, let’s go baek to the likenesses to whieh we must always 


eompare our kingly rulers. 

Young Sogrates: Whieh likenesses? 

Yisitor: The noble steersman and the doetor who is 'worth many others’.— 
Let us look at the matter by tashioning a kind of figure, using these as material. 

Young Sogrates: A figure of what kind? 

[298] Yisitor: Of the following sort: let’s suppose that we all thought of them 
as doing the most terrible things to us. For the one as mueh as the other saves 
whichever of us he wishes to save; and whichever of us they wish to mutilate, 
they do it by eutting and burning us and direeting us to pay them expenses as if 
they were taxes, of whieh they spend little or none [b] on the patient, while they 
themselves and their household use the rest; and the final step is for them to take 
money from relatives or some enemies of the patient as pay for killing him. And 
steersmen, in their turn, bring about thousands of other things of a similar sort, 
leaving people stranded on voyages beeause of some eonspiraey or other, 
eausing shipwreeks on the seas and throwing people overboard, and doing other 
malieious things. Let’s suppose then that we thought this, and eame to a 
eonelusion about [e] them in a sort of eouneil, no longer to allow either of these 
sorts of expertise to have autonomous eontrol either of slaves or of free men, but 
to eall together an assembly with ourselves as members, eonsisting either of the 
people all together or only of the rieh. The rule would be that both laymen and 
craftsmen other than steersmen and doetors would be permitted to eontribute an 
opinion, whether about sailing or about diseases, as to the basis on whieh drugs 
and the tools of the doetor’s art should be used on [d] patients, and even how to 
employ ships themselves, and the tools of the sailor’s art for operating them, for 
facing not only the dangers affecting the voyage itself from winds and sea, but 
eneounters with pirates, and perhaps, if it should turn out to be neeessary, for 
hghting a sea battle with long ships against others of the same type. And onee 
there was a reeord, on kurbeis— or bloeks of stone of some sort, of what the 
majority had deeided, whether with the advice of some doetors and steersmen or 
of those who had no specialized knowledge of medieine or steersmanship, [e] 
then all our sailing and earing for patients for all future time would have to be 
done aeeording to this, along with eertain other rules established as unwritten 
aneestral eustoms. 

Young Sogrates: What you’ve deseribed is distinetly odd. 

Yisitor: Yes—and let’s suppose that a further eonelusion was that we should 
set up officers annually who belong to the mass of people, whether from the rieh 
or from the whole people, whoever has office assigned to him by lot; and that 


those who take office should execute it by steering the ships and healing patients 
aeeording to the written rules. 

Young Sogrates: This is even harder to take. 

Yisitor: Then eonsider too what follows after this. When the year ends for 
eaeh and every one of the officers, there will be a requirement to set up eourts, 
either of the rieh on the basis of preseleetion or again those [299] ehosen by lot 
from the whole people together, and to bring before these judges those who have 
held office, in order to examine their eonduet. Anyone who wishes will be 
permitted to eharge an officer that he failed to steer the ships during the year 
aeeording to the written rules or aeeording to the aneient eustoms of our 
aneestors. There will be these same requirements also in the ease of those 
healing the siek, and for any officers eondemned by the vote, the judges will 
have to assess what penalty they should suffer or what financial restitution they 
should make. 

Young Sogrates: Well, anyone who willingly and voluntarily undertakes to 
hold office under sueh eonditions would fully deserve to suffer any [b] penalty 
whatever and to pay baek any amount. 

Yisitor: And further still it will be neeessary to establish a law against all the 
following things. Suppose anyone is found inquiring into steersmanship and 
seafaring, or health and truth in the doetor’s art, in relation to winds and heat and 
eold, above and beyond the written rules, and making clever speeulations of any 
kind in relation to sueh things. In the first plaee one must not eall him an expert 
doetor or an expert steersman, but a stargazer, some babbling sophist. The next 
provision will be that anyone who wishes from among those permitted to do so 
shall indiet him and bring him before some eourt or other as eorrupting other 
people younger than [e] himself and indueing them to engage in the arts of the 
steersman and the doetor not in aeeordanee with the laws, but instead by taking 
autonomous eontrol of ships and patients. If he is found guilty of persuading 
anyone, whether young or old, eontrary to the laws and the written rules, the 
most extreme penalties shall be imposed on him. For (so the law will say) there 
must be nothing wiser than the laws; no one is ignorant about what belongs to 
the art of the doetor, or about health, or what belongs to the art of the [d] 
steersman, or seafaring, sinee it is possible for anyone who wishes to understand 
things that are written down and things established as aneestral eustoms. 

Suppose then these things eame about, Soerates, in the way we say, both in 
relation to these sorts of expert knowledge, and to generalship, and all the art of 
hunting, of whatever kind; to painting, or any part whatever of all the art of 



imitation; to earpentry, the whole of tool-making, of whatever kind, or again 
farming and the whole of the expertise that deals with plants. Or again, suppose 
we imagined a sort of horse-rearing [e] that took plaee aeeording to written rules, 
or all of herd-keeping, or the art of divination, or every part ineluded in the art of 
the subordinate, or petteia, or all the seienee of numbers, whether perhaps 
dealing with them on their own, or in two dimensions, or in solids, or in speeds. 
If all of these were praetieed in this way, and they were done on the basis of 
written rules and not on the basis of expertise, what on earth would be the result? 

Young Sogrates: It’s elear both that we should see all the various sorts of 
expertise eompletely destroyed, and that they would never be restored, either, 
beeause of this law prohibiting inquiry; so that life, whieh even [300] now is 
difficult, in sueh a time would be altogether unliveable. 

Yisitor: But what about the following eonsideration? Suppose we required 
eaeh of the things mentioned to be done aeeording to written rules, and we 
required the person eleeted or appointed to office by lot, on the basis of ehanee, 
to oversee these written rules of ours: what then if this person were to take no 
notiee of what is written down, in order either to profit in some way or to do 
some personal favor, and were to take it upon himself to do different things, 
eontrary to these, when he possesses no knowledge? Would this not be an evil 
still greater than the previous one? 

Young Sogrates: Yes, very true.— 

[b] Yisitor: Yes, for if, I imagine, eontrary to the laws that have been 
established on the basis of mueh experiment, with some advisers or other having 
given advice on eaeh subject in an attractive way, and having persuaded the 
majority to pass them—if someone were brazen enough to aet eontrary to these, 
he would be eommitting a mistake many times greater than the other, and would 
overturn all expert activity to a still greater degree than do the written rules. 

Young Sogrates: Yes—how would he not? 

Yisitor: For these reasons, then, the seeond-best method of proeeeding, [e] 
for those who establish laws and written rules about anything whatever, is to 
allow neither individual nor mass ever to do anything eontrary to these— 
anything whatsoever. 

Young Sogrates: Gorreet. 

Yisitor: Well, imitations of the truth of eaeh and every thing would be these, 
wouldn’t they—the things issuing from those who know whieh have been 
written down so far as they ean be?— 

Young Sogrates: Of eourse. 



Yisitor: Now we said—if we remember—that the knowledgeable person, the 
one who really possesses the art of statesmanship, would do many things in 
relation to his own activity by using his expertise, without taking any notiee of 
the written laws, when other things appear to him to be [d] better, eontrary to 
those that have been written down by him and given as orders to people who are 
not eurrently with him. 

Young Sogrates: Yes, that’s what we said. 

Yisitor: Well, any individual whatever or any large eolleetion of people 
whatever, for whom there are aetually written laws established, who undertake to 
do anything at all that is different, eontrary to these, on the grounds that it is 
better, will be doing, won’t they, the same thing as that true expert, so far as they 
ean? 

Young Sogrates: Absolutely. 

Yisitor: Well then, if they were to do sueh a thing without having expert 
knowledge, they would be undertaking to imitate what is true, but would [e] 
imitate it altogether badly; but if they did it on the basis of expertise, this is no 
longer imitation but that very thing that is most truly what it sets out to be? 

Young Sogrates: I agree eompletely—I think. 

Yisitor: But it is established as agreed between us —we agreed to it before, at 
any rate—that no large eolleetion of people is eapable of acquiring any sort of 
expertise whatever.— 

Young Sogrates: Yes, it remains agreed. 

Yisitor: Then if some sort of kingly expertise exists, neither the eolleetion of 
people that eonsists of the rieh, nor all the people together, eould ever acquire 
this expert knowledge of statesmanship. 

Young Sogrates: How eould they? 

Yisitor: The requirement, then, as it seems, for all eonstitutions of this sort, if 
they are going to produee a good imitation of that true eonstitution of one man 
ruling with expertise, so far as they ean, is that—given that [301] they have their 
laws—they must never do anything eontrary to what is written or to aneestral 
eustoms. 

Young Sogrates: Very well said. 

Yisitor: In that ease, when the rieh imitate it, then we shall eall sueh a 
eonstitution an 'aristoeraey’; when they take no notiee of the laws, we shall eall 
it an 'oligarehy’. 

Young Sogrates: Possibly. 

[b] Yisitor: And, in turn, when one person rules aeeording to laws, so 


imitating the person with expert knowledge, we shall eall him a king, not 
distinguishing by name the one ruling on his own with expert knowledge or the 
one doing so on the basis of opinion, aeeording to laws. 

Young Sogrates: Possibly we shall. 

Yisitor: Well then, if in fact some one person rules who really possesses 
expert knowledge, in every ease he will be ealled by the same name of king and 
not by any other one. As a result of this the five names of what are now ealled 
eonstitutions have beeome only one. 

Young Sogrates: It seems so, at any rate. 

Yisitor: And what of the ease when some one ruler aets neither aeeording [e] 
to laws nor aeeording to eustoms, but pretends to aet like the person with expert 
knowledge, saying that after all one must do what is eontrary to what has been 
written down if it is best, and there is some desire or other eombined with 
ignoranee eontrolling this imitation? Surely in those eireumstanees we must eall 
every sueh person a tyrant? 

Young Sogrates: Of eourse. 

Yisitor: Then it is in this way that the tyrant has eome about, we say, and the 
king, and oligarehy, and aristoeraey, and demoeraey—beeause people found 
themselves unable to put up with the idea of that single individual of ours as 
monareh, and refused to believe that there would [d] ever eome to be anyone 
who deserved to rule in sueh a way, so as to be willing and able to rule with 
virtue and expert knowledge, distributing what is just and right eorreetly to all. 
They think that a person in sueh a position always mutilates, kills and generally 
maltreats whichever of us he wishes; although if there were to eome to be 
someone of the sort we are deseribing, he would be prized and would govern a 
eonstitution that would alone be eorreet in the striet sense, steering it through in 
happiness. 

Young Sogrates: Quite. 

Yisitor: But as things are, when—as we say—a king does not eome to be [e] 
in eities as a king-bee is born in a hive, one individual immediately superior in 
body and mind, it is neeessary—so it seems—for people to eome together and 
write things down, ehasing after the traees of the truest eonstitution. 

Young Sogrates: Possibly. 

Yisitor: Do we wonder, then, Soerates, at all the evils that turn out to oeeur in 
sueh eonstitutions, and all those that will turn out for them, when a foundation of 
this sort underlies them, one of earrying out their functions [302] aeeording to 
written rules and eustoms without knowledge—whieh if used by another 



expertise would manifestly destroy everything that eomes about through it? Or 
should we rather wonder at something else, namely at how strong a thing a eity 
is by its nature? For in fact eities have suffered sueh things now for time without 
limit, but nevertheless some partieular ones among them are enduring and are 
not overturned. Yet many from time to time sink like— ships, and perish, and 
have perished, and will perish in the future through the depravity of their 
steersmen and sailors, who have acquired the greatest ignoranee about the 
greatest things—although [b] they have no understanding at all about what 
belongs to the art of statesmanship, they think they have eompletely acquired 
this sort of expert knowledge, most elearly of them all. 

Young Sogrates: Very true. 

Yisitor: So whieh of these 'ineorreet’ eonstitutions is least difficult to live 
with, given that they are all difficult, and whieh the heaviest to bear? Should we 
take a brief look at this, although a diseussion of it will be a side-issue in relation 
to the subject now set before us? And yet, at any rate in general, perhaps 
everything that all of us do is for the sake of this sort of thing. 

Young Sogrates: We should eertainly look at it. 

Yisitor: Well then, what you should say is that, if there are three sorts [e] of 
eonstitution, the same one is at the same time exceptionally difficult and easiest. 

Young Sogrates: What are you saying? 

Yisitor: Just this: monarehy, l’m saying, rule by a few and rule by many— 
there were these three sorts of eonstitution we were talking about at the 
beginning of the diseussion with whieh we have now been deluged. 

Young Sogrates: Yes, there were. 

Yisitor: Well then, let’s divide these, eaeh single one into two, and make six, 
separating off the eorreet one from these on its own, as a seventh. 

Young Sogrates: How so? 

Yisitor: Out of monarehy let’s make kingly and tyrannieal rule; out of [d] the 
sort that doesn’t involve many, we said there was— the auspieiously named 
aristoeraey, and oligarehy, while out of the sort that does involve many, there 
was demoeraey, whieh we then ealled single and put it down as sueh, but now in 
turn we must put this too down as double. 

Young Sogrates: How, then? And dividing it by what eriterion? 

Yisitor: By one that is no different from the other eases, even if its name, [e] 
'demoeraey’, is now double; but eertainly ruling aeeording to laws and eontrary 
to laws belongs both to this and to the others. 

Young Sogrates: Yes, it does. 


Yisitor: Well, at the time when we were looking for the eorreet eonstitution, 
this eut was not useful, as we demonstrated in what we said before; but sinee we 
have now set that eorreet eonstitution to one side, and have put down the rest as 
neeessary, in the ease of these, eertainly, the eriterion of eontrary to and abiding 
by laws euts eaeh of them in two. 

Young Sogrates: It seems so, given what has now been said. 

Yisitor: Well then, when monarehy is yoked in good written rules, whieh we 
eall laws, it is best of all six; but if it is without laws, it is difficult and heaviest 
to live with. 

Young Sogrates: Possibly. [303] 

Yisitor: And as for the rule of those who are not many, just as few is in the 
middle between one and a large number, let’s suppose it to be middling in both 
ways; while that of the mass, in its turn, we may suppose to be weak in all 
respeets and eapable of nothing of any importanee either for good or for bad as 
judged in relation to the others, beeause under it offices are distributed in small 
portions among many people. For this reason, if all the types of eonstitution are 
law-abiding, it turns out to be [b] the worst of them, but if all are eontrary to law, 
the best; and if all are uneontrolled, living in a demoeraey takes the prize, but if 
they are ordered, life in it is least liveable, and in first plaee and best by far will 
be life in the first, except for the seventh. For of all of them, that one we must 
separate out from the other eonstitutions, like a god from men. 

Young Sogrates: This seems both to follow, and to be, as you say; and we 
must do as you suggest. 

[e] Yisitor: So then we must also remove those who partieipate in all these 
eonstitutions, except for the one based on knowledge, as being, not statesmen, 
but experts in faction; we must say that, as presiding over insubstantial images, 
on the largest seale, they are themselves of the same sort, and that as the greatest 
imitators and magieians they turn out the be the greatest sophists among 
sophists.— 

Young Sogrates: This term 'sophist’ looks as if it has been only too eorreetly 
turned round against the so-ealled experts in statesmanship. 

Yisitor: So: this is our play, as it were—as we said just now that there [d] was 
some band of eentaurs and satyrs in view, one that we had to set apart from the 
expertise of the statesman; and now it has been set apart, as we have seen, with 
great difficulty. 

Young Sogrates: It appears so. 

Yisitor: Yes, but there is something else remaining that is still more difficult 


than this, by reason of its being both more akin to the kingly elass, and eloser to 
it, and harder to understand; and we seem to me to be in a situation similar to 
that of those who refine gold. 

Young Sogrates: How so? 

Yisitor: I imagine that these craftsmen also begin by separating out earth, and 
stones, and many different things; and after these, there remain [e] eommingled 
with the gold those things that are akin to it, preeious things and only removable 
with the use of fire: eopper, silver, and sometimes adamant, the removal of 
whieh through repeated smelting and testing leaves the 'unalloyed’ gold that 
people talk about there for us to see, itself alone by itself. 

Young Sogrates: Yes, they eertainly do say these things happen in this way. 

Yisitor: Well, it seems that in the same way we have now separated off those 
things that are different from the expert knowledge of statesmanship, and those 
that are alien and hostile to it, and that there remain those that are preeious and 
related to it. Among these, I think, are generalship, the art of the judge, and that 
part of rhetorie whieh in partnership with kingship [304] persuades people of 
what is just and so helps in steering through the business of eities. As for these, 
in what way will one most easily portion them off and show, stripped and alone 
by himself, that person we are looking for? 

Young Sogrates: It’s elear that we must try to do this somehow. 

Yisitor: Well, if it depends on our trying, we’ll find him; musie will help us 
reveal him. Answer me this. 

Young Sogrates: What? 

Yisitor: I imagine we recognize sueh a thing as the learning of musie, [b] and 
in general of the sorts of expert knowledge involving work with the hands? 

Young Sogrates: We do. 

Yisitor: And what of this—the matter of whether we should learn any one of 
these or not? Shall we say that this too, in its turn, is a sort of knowledge, 
eoneerned with these very things, or what shall we say? 

Young Sogrates: Yes, we’ll say that it is. 

Yisitor: Then shall we agree that this sort of knowledge is distinet from 
those? 

Young Sogrates: Yes. 

Yisitor: And shall we agree that no one of them should eontrol any other, or 
that the others should eontrol this one, or that this one should [e] manage and 
eontrol all the others together? 

Young Sogrates: This one should eontrol them. 



Yisitor: In that ease you, at any rate, deelare it to be your opinion that the one 
that deeides whether one should learn or not should be in eontrol, so far as we 
are eoneerned, over the one that is the object of learning and does the teaehing? 

Young Sogrates: Very mueh so. 

Yisitor: And also, in that ease, that the one whieh deeides whether one should 
persuade or not should eontrol the one whieh is eapable of persuading? 

Young Sogrates: Of eourse. 

Yisitor: Well then: to whieh sort of expert knowledge shall we assign what is 
eapable of persuading mass and erowd, through the telling of [d] stories, and not 
through teaehing? 

Young Sogrates: This too is elear, I think: it must be given to rhetorie. 

Yisitor: And the matter of whether to do through persuasion whatever it may 
be in relation to some people or other, or else by the use of some sort of force, or 
indeed to do nothing at all: to what sort of expert knowledge shall we attaeh 
this? 

Young Sogrates: To the one that eontrols the art of persuasion and speaking. 

Yisitor: This would be none other, I think, than the eapaeity of the statesman. 

Young Sogrates: Very well said. 

Visitor: This matter of rhetorie too seems to have been separated quickly [e] 
from statesmanship, as a distinet elass, but subordinate to it. 

Young Sogrates: Yes. 

Visitor: What should we think about the following sort of eapaeity, in its 
turn? 

Young Sogrates: Whieh one? 

Visitor: The one that deeides how to make war against eaeh group of people 
against whom we ehoose to make war. The question is whether we shall say that 
this is or is not a matter of expertise. 

Young Sogrates: And how eould we suppose it not to involve expertise: that 
eapaeity whieh is exercised by generalship and all activity eoneerned with war? 

Visitor: And are we to understand as different from this the expertise that is 
able and knows how to reaeh a eonsidered deeision about whether we should 
make war, or whether we should withdraw in friendly fashion? Or are we to take 
it to be the same as this one? 

Young Sogrates: Anyone who was following what was said before must 
suppose that it is distinet. 

[305] Visitor: Shall we then deelare our view that it eontrols it, if in fact we 
are going to take things in line with what we said before? 



Young Sogrates: I say yes. 

Yisitor: Then what mistress will we even try to propose for so terrifying and 
important an expertise, the whole of that eoneerned with war, except the true art 
of kingship? 

Young Sogrates: No other. 

Yisitor: In that ease we shall not set down the expert knowledge of generals 
as statesmanship, sinee it is subordinate. 

Young Sogrates: It seems unlikely that we shall. 

[b] Yisitor: Come on then; let’s look at the eapaeity that belongs to those 
judges who judge eorreetly. 

Young Sogrates: Absolutely. 

Yisitor: Well then, does its eapaeity extend to anything more than taking over 
from the legislator-king all those things that are established as Iawful in relation 
to eontraets, and judging by reference to these the things that have been 
preseribed as just and unjust, providing its own individual excellence by virtue 
of the fact that it would not be willing to deeide the [e] eomplaints of one citizen 
against another eontrary to the preseription of the legislator through being 
overcome by presents of some sort, or fears, or feelings of eompassion, or again 
by any enmity or Mendship? 

Young Sogrates: No, the function of this eapaeity extends, roughly speaking, 
to what you have said. 

Yisitor: In that ease we discover the power of judges too not to be that 
belonging to the king, but to be a guardian of the laws and a subordinate of that 
other eapaeity. 

Young Sogrates: It seems so, at any rate. 

Yisitor: If then one looks at all the sorts of expert knowledge that have been 
diseussed, it must be observed that none of them has been deelared to be 
statesmanship. For what is really kingship must not itself perform [d] praetieal 
tasks, but eontrol those with the eapaeity to perform them, beeause it knows 
when it is the right time to begin and set in motion the most important things in 
eities, and when it is the wrong time; and the others must do what has been 
preseribed for them. 

Young Sogrates: Gorreet. 

Yisitor: For this reason, then, the sorts of expertise we have just examined 
eontrol neither eaeh other nor themselves, but eaeh is eoneerned with some 
individual praetieal activity of its own, and in aeeordanee with the individual 
nature of the activities in question has appropriately acquired a name that is 



indiyidual to it. 

Young Sogrates: That seems so, at any rate. [e] 

Yisitor: Whereas the one that eontrols all of these, and the laws, and eares for 
every aspeet of things in the eity, weaving everything together in the most 
eorreet way—this, embraeing its eapaeity with the appellation belonging to the 
whole,— we would, it seems, most appropriately eall statesmanship. 

Young Sogrates: Yes, absolutely. 

Yisitor: At this point weTl want, won’t we, to pursue it further by reference 
to the model of the art of weaving, now that all the elasses of things in the eity 
have beeome elear to us? 

Young Sogrates: Yes, very mueh so. 

Yisitor: Then it seems that we should diseuss the intertwining that [306] 
belongs to kingship—of what kind it is, and in what way it intertwines to render 
us what sort of fabric. 

Young Sogrates: Glearly. 

Yisitor: What it seems we have to deal with, in that ease, is eertainly a 
difficult thing to show. 

Young Sogrates: But in any ease we have to diseuss it. 

Yisitor: To say that part of virtue is in a eertain sense different in kind from 
virtue provides an all too easy target for those expert in disputing statements, if 
we view things in relation to what the majority of people think. 

Young Sogrates: I don’t understand. 

Yisitor: ril put it again, like this. I imagine you think that eourage, for us, 
eonstitutes one part of virtue. [b] 

Young Sogrates: Gertainly. 

Yisitor: And also that moderation is something distinet from eourage, but at 
the same time that this too is one part of what the other is part of. 

Young Sogrates: Yes. 

Yisitor: Well, we must take our eourage in our hands and deelare something 
astonishing in relation to these two. 

Young Sogrates: What? 

Yisitor: That, in some sort of way, they are extremely hostile to eaeh other 
and oeeupy opposed positions in many things.— 

Young Sogrates: What do you mean? 

Yisitor: Not in any way the sort of thing people are used to saying. For [e] 
eertainly, I imagine, all the parts of virtue are said to be amieably disposed 
towards eaeh other, if anything is. 



Young Sogrates: Yes. 

Yisitor: Then should we look, with extremely dose attention, to see whether 
this is unqualifiedly the ease, or whether emphatieally some aspeets of them 
admit of dissent in some respeet with what is related to them? 

Young Sogrates: Yes; please say how we should do so. 

Yisitor: We should look at the matter in relation to all those things that we 
eall fine, but then go on to plaee them in two dasses whieh are opposed to eaeh 
other. 

Young Sogrates: Put it still more dearly. 

[d] Yisitor: Sharpness and speed, whether in bodies, or in minds, or in the 
movement of the voice,— whether belonging to the things themselves or as 
represented in images of them—all those imitations that musie, and painting too, 
provide: have you ever either praised any of these yourself, or been present to 
hear someone else praising them? 

Young Sogrates: Of eourse. 

Yisitor: And do you remember how they do it in every one of sueh eases? 

Young Sogrates: 1 don’t at all. 

Yisitor: Then would 1 be able, 1 wonder, to show it to you in words just as 1 
have it before my mind? 

[e] Young Sogrates: Why not? 

Yisitor: You seem to think this kind of thing easy; but in any ease let’s 
eonsider it in the two opposite sorts of ease. Often, and in many activities, 
whenever we admire speed and vigour and sharpness, of mind and body, and 
again of voice, we speak in praise of it by using a single appellation, that of 
Aourage’.— 

Young Sogrates: How so? 

Yisitor: 1 think we say 'sharp and eourageous’—that’s a first example; and 
Tast and eourageous’, and similarly with Aigorous’. In every ease it’s by 
applying the name l’m talking about in eommon to all these sorts of thing that 
we praise them. 

Young Sogrates: Yes. 

[307] Yisitor: But again—in many activities, don’t we often praise the elass 
of things that happen gently? 

Young Sogrates: Yes, very mueh so. 

Yisitor: Well then, don’t we express this by saying the opposite of what we 
say of the other things? 

Young Sogrates: How? 


Yisitor: In that, I think, we say on eaeh oeeasion that they are 'quiet and 
moderate’, admiring things done in the mind, and in the sphere of aetions 
themselves, that are slow and soft, and also things the voice does that turn out 
smooth and deep—and all rhythmie movement, and the whole of musie when it 
employs slowness at the right time. We apply to [b] them all the name, not of 
eourage, but of orderliness. 

Young Sogrates: Very true. 

Yisitor: And when, conversely, both of these sets of qualities oeeur at the 
wrong time, we ehange round and eensure eaeh of them, assigning them to 
opposite effect by the names we use. 

Young Sogrates: How? 

Yisitor: By ealling them 'excessive and manie’ when they turn out sharper 
than is timely, and appear too fast and hard, and ealling things [e] that are too 
deep and slow and soft 'eowardly and lethargie’. It’s pretty mueh a general rule 
that we find that these qualities, and the moderate type as a whole, and the 
Aourage’ of the opposite qualities do not mix with eaeh other in the relevant 
activities, as if they were sorts of thing that had a warring stanee allotted to 
them. Moreover we shall see that those who possess them in their souls are at 
odds with eaeh other, if we go looking for them. 

Young Sogrates: Where do you mean us to look? 

Yisitor: Both in all the spheres we mentioned just now, and no doubt [d] in 
many others. For I think beeause of their affinity to either set of qualities, they 
praise some things as belonging to their own kin, and eensure those of their 
opponents as alien, engaging in a great deal of hostility towards eaeh other, 
about a great many things. 

Young Sogrates: Very likely. 

Visitor: Well, this disagreement, of these elasses of people, is a sort of play; 
but in relation to the most important things, it turns out to be a disease whieh is 
the most hateful of all for eities. 

Young Sogrates: In relation to what, do you mean? 

Visitor: In relation to the organization of life as a whole. For those who [e] 
are espeeially orderly are always ready to live the quiet life, earrying on their 
private business on their own by themselves. They both assoeiate with everyone 
in their own eity on this basis, and similarly with eities outside their own, being 
ready to preserve peaee of some sort in any way they ean. As a result of this 
passion of theirs, whieh is less timely than it should be, when they do what they 
want nobody notiees that they are being unwarlike and making the young men 



the same, and that they are perpetually at the merey of those who attaek them. 
The consequence is that within a few years they themselves, their ehildren, and 
the whole eity [308] together often beeome slaves instead of free men before 
they have notieed it. 

Young Sogrates: What you deseribe is a painM and terrifying thing to go 
through. 

Yisitor: But what about those who ineline more towards eourage? Isn’t it the 
ease that they are always drawing their eities into some war or other beeause of 
their desire for a life of this sort, whieh is more vigorous than it should be, and 
that they make enemies of people who are both numerous and powerM, and so 
either eompletely destroy their own fatherlands, or else make them slaves and 
subjects of their enemies? 

[b] Young Sogrates: This too is true. 

Yisitor: How then ean we deny that in these things both of these elasses of 
people always admit of mueh hostility and dissent between them, even to the 
greatest degree? 

Young Sogrates: There’s no way we shall deny it. 

Yisitor: Then we have found, haven’t we, what we were originally looking 
into, that parts of virtue of no small importanee are by nature at odds with eaeh 
other, and moreover eause those who possess them to be in this same eondition? 

Young Sogrates: Very likely they do. 

Yisitor: Then let’s take the following point in its turn. 

Young Sogrates: What’s that? 

[e] Yisitor: Whether, 1 suppose, any of the sorts of expert knowledge that 
involve putting things together voluntarily puts together any at all of the things it 
produees, even of the lowliest kind, out of bad and good things, or whether every 
sort of expert knowledge everywhere throws away the bad so far as it ean, and 
takes what is suitable and good—, bringing all of this—both like and unlike— 
together into one, and so produeing some single kind of thing with a single 
eapaeity. 

Young Sogrates: Of eourse. 

[d] Yisitor: In that ease, neither will what we have deeided is by nature truly 
the art of statesmanship ever voluntarily put together a eity out of good and bad 
human beings. It’s quite elear that it will first put them to the test in play, and 
after the test it will in turn hand them over to those with the eapaeity to edueate 
them and serve it towards this partieular end. It will itself lay down preseriptions 
for the edueators and direet them, in the same way that weaving follows along 



with the earders, and those who prepare the other things it needs for its own 
work, preseribing for and [e] direeting them, giving indieations to eaeh group to 
finish their produets in whatever way it thinks suitable for its own interweaving. 

Young Sogrates: Yes, absolutely. 

Yisitor: In just this very way, it seems to me, the art of kingship—sinee it is 
this that itself possesses the eapaeity belonging to the direeting art—will not 
permit the edueators and tutors, who function aeeording to law, to do anything in 
the exercise of their role that will not ultimately result in some disposition whieh 
is appropriate to its own mixing role. It ealls on them to teaeh these things alone; 
and those of their pupils that are unable to share in a disposition that is 
eourageous and moderate, and whatever else belongs to the sphere of virtue, but 
are thrust forcibly away [309] by an evil nature into godlessness, excess and 
injustice, it throws out by killing them, sending them into exile, and punishing 
them with the most extreme forms of dishonor. 

Young Sogrates: At least it is put something like that. 

Yisitor: And again those who wallow in great ignoranee and baseness it 
brings under the yoke of the elass of slaves. 

Young Sogrates: Quite eorreet. 

Yisitor: Then as for the others, whose natures are eapable of beeoming 
eomposed and stable in the direetion of nobility, if they acquire edueation, [b] 
and, with the help of expertise, of admitting eommingling with eaeh other—of 
these, it tries to bind together and intertwine the ones who strain more towards 
eourage, its view being that their firm disposition is as it were like the warp, and 
the ones who ineline towards the moderate, who produee an ample, soft, and—to 
eontinue the image—wooflike thread, two natures with opposite tendeneies; and 
it does so in something like the following way. 

Young Sogrates: What way is that? 

Yisitor: Pirst, by fitting together that part of their soul that is eternal [e] with 
a divine bond, in aeeordanee with its kinship with the divine, and after the 
divine, in turn fitting together their mortal aspeet with human bonds. 

Young Sogrates: Again, what do you mean by this? 

Yisitor: I eall divine, when it eomes to be in souls,— that opinion about what 
is fine, just and good, and the opposites of these, whieh is really true and is 
guaranteed; it belongs to the elass of the more than human. 

Young Sogrates: That’s eertainly a fitting view to take. 

Yisitor: Then do we recognize that it belongs to the statesman and the [d] 
good legislator alone to be eapable of bringing this very thing about, by means 


of the musie that belongs to the art of kingship, in those who have had their 
eorreet share of edueation—the people we were speaking of just now? 

Young Sogrates: That’s eertainly reasonable. 

Yisitor: Yes, and let’s never eall anyone who is ineapable of doing this sort of 
thing by the names we are now investigating. 

Young Sogrates: Quite eorreet. 

Yisitor: Well then—is a 'eourageous’ soul that grasps this sort of truth [e] not 
tamed, and wouldn’t it be espeeially willing, as a result, to share in what is just, 
whereas if it fails to get a share of it, doesn’t it rather slide away— towards 
beeoming like some kind of beast? 

Young Sogrates: Quite. 

Yisitor: And what of the ease of the 'moderate’ sort of nature? If it gets a 
share of these opinions, doesn’t it beeome genuinely moderate and wise, so far 
as wisdom goes in the context of life in a eity, while if it fails to get a portion of 
the things we’re talking about, doesn’t it very appropriately acquire a disgraceful 
reputation, for simplemindedness? 

Young Sogrates: Absolutely. 

Yisitor: And let’s not say, shall we, that this sort of interweaving and 
bonding, in the ease of vicious men in relation to eaeh other and good men in 
relation to the vicious, ever turns out to be lasting, nor that any sort of expert 
knowledge would ever seriously use it in relation to people like this? 

Young Sogrates: No; how would it? 

[310] Yisitor: What 1 propose we should say is that it only takes root, through 
laws, in those dispositions that were both born noble in the first plaee and have 
been nurtured in aeeordanee with their nature; and that it is for these that this 
remedy exists, by virtue of expertise. As we said, this bonding together is more 
divine, uniting parts of virtue that are by nature— unlike eaeh other, and tend in 
opposite direetions. 

Young Sogrates: Very true. 

Yisitor: Yes, and the remaining bonds, whieh are human, onee this divine one 
exists, are perhaps not difficult at all either to understand, or to effect onee one 
has understood them. 

[b] Young Sogrates: How then, and what are they? 

Yisitor: Those that eonsist in intermarriages and the sharing of ehildren,— 
and in those matters relating to private giving-away in marriage. For most 
people, in the way they handle these things, do not bind themselves together 
eorreetly with respeet to the proereation of ehildren. 


Young Sogrates: Why so? 

Yisitor: Is there any reason why anyone should seriously eoneern themselves 
with eensuring the pursuit of wealth and forms of influence in sueh contexts, as 
if it were worth diseussing? 

Young Sogrates: None. 

Yisitor: No; it would be more appropriate for us to diseuss those people [e] 
who pay attention to family-types, and ask whether they are aeting erroneously 
in some way. 

Young Sogrates: Yes, that’s reasonable. 

Yisitor: Well, they aet out of entirely the wrong sort of eonsideration: they go 
for what is immediately easiest, weleoming those who are mueh like them, and 
not liking those who are unlike them, assigning the largest part of their deeisions 
to their feelings of antipathy. 

Young Sogrates: How? 

Yisitor: The moderate, I think, look out for people with the disposition they 
themselves possess, and so far as they ean they both marry from among these 
and marry off the daughters they are giving away baek to [d] people of this 
sort.— The type related to eourage does just the same thing, seeking after the 
nature that belongs to itself, when both types ought to do eompletely the 
opposite of this. 

Young Sogrates: How, and why? 

Yisitor: Beeause it is in the nature of eourage that when it is reprodueed over 
many generations without being mixed with a moderate nature, it eomes to a 
peak of power at first, but in the end it bursts out eompletely in fits of madness. 

Young Sogrates: That’s likely. 

Yisitor: And in its turn the soul that is too full of reserve and has no 
admixture of eourageous initiative, and is reprodueed over many generations [e] 
in this way, by nature grows more sluggish than is timely and then in the end is 
eompletely erippled. 

Young Sogrates: It’s likely that this too turns out as you say. 

Yisitor: It was these bonds that I meant when I said that there was no 
difficulty at all in tying them together onee the situation existed in whieh both 
types had a single opinion about what was fine and good. For this is the single 
and eomplete task of kingly weaving-together, never to allow moderate 
dispositions to stand away from the eourageous. Rather, by working them 
elosely into eaeh other as if with a shuttle, through sharing of opinions, through 
honors, dishonor, esteem, and the giving of pledges to one another, it draws 


together a smooth and 'fine-woven’ fabric out of [311] them, as the expression 
is, and always entrusts offices in eities to these in eommon. 

Young Sogrates: How? 

Yisitor: By ehoosing the person who has both qualities to put in eharge 
wherever there turns out to be a need for a single officer, and by mixing together 
a part of eaeh of these groups where there is a need for more than one. For the 
dispositions of moderate people when in office are markedly eautious, just, and 
conservative, but they laek bite, and a eertain sharp and praetieal keenness. 

Young Sogrates: This too eertainly seems to be the ease. 

Yisitor: And the dispositions of the eourageous, in their turn, are inferior [b] 
to the others in relation to justice and eaution, but have an exceptional degree of 
keenness when it eomes to aetion. Everything in eities eannot go well, either on 
the private or on the publie level, unless both of these groups are there to give 
their help. 

Young Sogrates: Quite. 

Yisitor: Then let us say that this marks the eompletion of the fabric whieh is 
the produet of the art of statesmanship: the weaving together, with regular 
intertwining, of the dispositions of brave and moderate people—when the 
expertise belonging to the king brings their life together in [e] agreement and 
Mendship and makes it eommon between them, eompleting [311c] the most 
magnificent and best of all fabrics and covering with it all the other inhabitants 
of eities, both slave and free; and holds them together with this twining and rules 
and direets without, so far as it belongs to a eity to be happy, falling short of that 
in any respeet. 

[Older] Sogrates:— Another most excellent portrait, visitor, this one that you 
have eompleted for us, of the man who possesses the art of kingship: the 
statesman. 


1. Reading de ge at a3. 

2. Ammon, a great god of the Egyptians, had a famous oraele at Siwah, not far from Theodorus’ home eity 
of Gyrene. 

3. Reading pam mnemonikds at b6. 

4. Reading kai at c3. 

5. ‘Yesterday’ refers to the (hetional) oeeasion of the Theaetetus, ‘just now’ to that of the Sophist. 

6. Reading ton politikon andra at b3. 

7. In Greek, episteme. ‘Knowledge’ or ‘expert knowledge’ in this translation normally indieates the 
presenee of this noun or of words deriving from the same root. The term ‘expertise’ by itself is reserved for 
teehne. Where Plato speaks e.g. of the ‘kingly’ or ‘politieal’ episteme or teehne, the translation shifts to ‘art,’ 
the traditional rendering. 

8. ‘Glass’, or oeeasionally ‘real elass’, are reserved in this translation for eidos (as here), or genos, whieh is 


used synonymously in this role. (In the Sophist translation, eidos generally appears as ‘form’ or ‘type,’ 
genos as ‘kind.’) What the Yisitor and Young Soerates appear to be doing when they ‘divide’ in eaeh ease— 
as here, with knowledge—is to divide a more generie grouping or ‘elass’ into more specific sub-groups or 
‘(sub-) elasses’ (the elaim being in eaeh ease that the ‘eut’ is made in aeeordanee with aetual divisions, 
existing in things themselves). Athird, related, term is idea. It ean be used to refer to what distinguishes a 
given elass of things from others—its ‘eharaeter’—but ean also substitute for eidos and genos as 
‘class’/‘real elass’. Conversely, eidos itself ean be used synonymously with idea in the sense of ‘eharaeter’. 
Other terms that ean play something like the role of eidos/genos as ‘elass’ are phulon, literally ‘tribe’ 
(260d7), and phusis (306ell; cf. 278b2), whieh more usually serves as the standard term for ‘nature’. Puns 
on genos in the two senses of ‘family’/‘race’ and ‘elass’ eall for speeial measures: at 260d6, 266bl, it is 
‘family or elass’, at 310bl0 ff., ‘family-type’. Other related terms used in the translation, like ‘eategory’ (as 
at 263d8) or ‘soit’ (as in ‘sort of expertise’), do not indieate the presenee of any of these key Greek terms, 
but are supplied by the translator, simply to find natural English phrases to fill out elliptieal Greek ones. 

9. Alternatively: “In that ease we shall take all these things together—the statesman’s knowledge and the 
statesman, the king’s knowledge and the king—as one, and put them into the same eategory?” 

10. Reading kai men for kai gar at e9. 

11. 1. e., the ‘self-directing’ sort of expertise. 

12. Reading koinei at d4. 

13. Reading onomaz5men at 2-3. 

14. Alternatively: “You must always assert, Soerates, that this is what I say, rather than that other thing.” 

15. Reading eehonta for ’thelonta at a3. 

16. 1. e., the King of Persia. 

17. Reading gar de at el. 

18. Reading ou peri at e8. 

19. Reading artion at ell. 

20. Reading kolobon tina agelen akeraton at d4. 

21. Reading diairomen at a5. 

22. See Theaetetus 147c ff. 

23. In Greek mathematieal parlanee, ‘having the power of two feet’ is the way of expressing the length of 
the diagonal of a one-foot square (i.e., in modem terms, the expression reflects the fact that a square 
formed on this line will have an area of two square feet. The diagonal of this square will then ‘have the 
power’ of four feet—the ‘power of the diagonal of our power’ in the Yisitor’s next remark. All this is for the 
sake of the pun on ‘power’ and ‘feet’: we humans are enabled to move by having two feet, whde the 
members of ‘the remaining elass’ from whieh we are being distinguished—pigs—have four. (On the 
mathematieal use of ‘power’ see Theaetetus 147d-148b and n.) 

24. 1. e., pigs, as the Yisitor makes elear in his next question, by punning on the Greek word for ‘pig’. 

25 . The swineherd. 

26. See Sophist 227b. 

27. Cf. Euripides, Orestes 986 ff. 

28. A ‘golden age’ (cf. Hesiod, Works and Days 111-22), when everything neeessary for the survival of 
human beings was provided without their having to work for it. 

29 . Alternatively, ‘world-order’; the idea of order is eentral to the Greekterm. 

30. Reading meth’holon at e9. 

31. Alternatively: “at eaeh of the two turnings.” (The word tr. ‘period’ in the text is elsewhere tr. ‘turning,’ 
i.e., reversal of the direetion of rotation.) The translation in the text is based on the assumption that in the 
myth as a whole the Yisitor envisages two eras during both of whieh the eosmos rotates, as it now does, 
from east to west (one era when it is under god’s eontrol, one under its own inherent power), separated by a 
relatively brief period of rotation in the reverse direetion (so that then the sun rises in the west and sets in 
the east). This reverse rotation begins immediately after the god releases eontrol, i.e., at the outset of the 


time when the eosmos rules itself, and it ends when the eosmos gains sufficient self-possession to return to 
rotating in the normal, east-to-west direetion. On this interpretation, the Yisitor has just been deseribing the 
‘earth-born’ people as existing during the relatively brief period of reverse-rotation, and Young Soerates 
now asks whether the golden age of Gronus also oeeurred during that time, or instead in the era that 
preeeded it. The alternative translation fits with a different interpretation of the myth, whieh is that of most 
seholars. Aeeording to this prevailing interpretation the Yisitor envisages, more simply, two alternating eras, 
one of west-to-east rotation (under god’s eontrol) and one of the east-to-west rotation we are familiar with: 
this latter, for us normal, direetion of rotation oeeupies the whole of the time when the eosmos is under self- 
mle. On this interpretation there is no intervening, brief period of reverse-rotation, so the Yisitor’s 
deseription of the ‘earth-born’ people has plaeed them in the era of god’s eontrol. Aeeordingly, Young 
Soerates is now asking whether the golden age of Gronus existed in that same era, or instead during the era 
we now live in. 

32. Reading hds d’au kata at d4. 

33. Reading pantei ta at d5. 

34. On the interpretation assumed in the translation (see n. 31 above) these must be a different kind of 
‘earth-born’ people from the previous ones (perhaps they are to be eonsidered as produeed from the earth 
instead as babies: cf. 272e, 274a). On the prevalent interpretation this is a seeond reference to the same 
earth-born people as before: we now learn that being born from the earth full grown was eharaeteristie of 
human life for the whole period of god’s eontrol of the eosmos. 

35. Reading muthous hoioi at c7. 

36. Alternatively: “... whom alone, beeause only he has eharge of human rearing in aeeordanee with the 
example of shepherd and eowherd, it is appropriate to think worthy of this name.” 

3Z. See 261d. 

38. Reading tdi ergdi at a7. 

39. Reading kai sunamphd at c7. 

40. See 268cl, and also 267e ff., 275b, 276b. 

41. See 258e ff. 

42. See perhaps Sophist 226b ff. 

43. Reading teehnen krokonetiken at 282el4—283al. 

44. The Greek here is obseure. The Yisitor will immediately explain—in dll-el—the first of the two 
‘parts’ of the expertise of measurement; the seeond emerges gradually at 284a5-b2, e2-8. See also 284cl 
and d6, ‘the eoming into being of what is in due measure’, and the reference at 285al-2 to ‘an art of 
measurement relating to ever54:hing that eomes into being’. 

45. Reading hoi agathoi at e6. 

46. 1. e., in the Sophist. 

47. 1. e., probably, a way of ‘eompelling the more and the less ... to beeome measurable ... in relation to the 
eoming into being of what is in due measure’ (284b-c). 

48. Reading panu at e6. 

49. Reading prosagoreudmen at e4. 

50. Reading thremma. paraleipomen de at b2. 

51. Cf. 281b. 

32. At Athens, one of the ‘arehons’ or chief magistrates had the title of King Arehon. 

53. Reading katadelos hemin at a3. 

54. Petteia was a board game, resembling draughts or eheekers. 

55. 259b. 

36. Retaining memimesthai at e5. 

3Z- Reading mentoi tina at a6. 

38- Reading kai to at c5. 

39- Retaining me sumphora e at el. 

6Q. Reading arti rhethen at c5. The reference is to 293e. 


61. Cf. 293c-d. 

62. Iliad xi.514. 

63. Revolving eolumns on whieh the laws were traditionally inseribed at Athens. 

64. Reading alethestata ge at a8. 

65. Alternatively: “WeU, wouldn’t those laws—written with the advice of people who know so far as is 
possible—be imitations of the truth on eaeh subject?” 

66. See 292e. 

67. Reading eniote kathaper at a6. 

68. Reading ephamen einai at d2. 

69. See 291c. 

70. That is, the appellation poiis or ‘eity’ gives rise to that of ‘statesmanship’, poiitike. 

71. Reading eehthra ... eeheton at blO. 

72. The word translated ‘sharpness’ ean also refer to high piteh in sound. 

73. Greek andreia, hterally ‘manliness’. Bearing the literal meaning in mind helps to make more intelligible 
some of the applieations of ‘eourage’ suggested here and below. 

74. Reading kai ta ehresta at c5. 

75. Reading en tais psuehais at c7. 

76. Reading apokiinei at e2. 

77. Reading phusei at a5. 

78. 1.e., between families, through marriage. 

79. Reading toioutous at dl. 

80. The final words are attributed by many editors to the younger Soerates, but they seem perhaps a little 
authoritative for him, and it was after all old Soerates himseU who set up the whole diseussion in the 
beginning—both in the Sophist and in the Statesman. 


PARMF.NTnF,S 


Translated by Mary Louise Gill and Paul Ryan. 


The great philosopher Parmenides is the eentral figure of this dialogue. He, not 
Soerates, direets the philosophieal diseussion—ifPlato has a ‘spokesman’ here, 
it is Parmenides. Soerates is portrayed as a very bright and promising young 
philosopher—he is yirtually a teenager, only just beginning his eareer in the 
subject —who needs to think a lot harder and longer before he will have an 
adeguate grasp of the nature of reality: this Soerates is a budding 
metaphysieian, not the purely ethieal thinker of Apology and other ‘Soeratie’ 
dialogues. 

Aeeompanied by his diseiple Zeno (originator ofZeno’s paradoxes), 
Parmenides has eome on a visit to Athens. At Pythodorus’ house, after Zeno has 
read out his book (now lost) attaeking the intelligibility ofany ‘plurality’ of real 
things, Soerates guestions Zeno and is then guestioned by Parmenides about his 
own eoneeption ofreality as eonsisting of nonphysieal, nonpereeptible ‘Porms’ 
in whieh pereeptible, physieal entities ‘partieipate’. Parmenides raises six 
difficulties that Soerates’view entails, ineluding the eelebrated ‘third man’ 
argument to whieh twentieth-eentury analytieal philosophers have paid mueh 
attention. Goneluding the first part of the dialogue, he explains the method of 
analysis whieh Soerates must now use in order to resolve them — Soerates’ efforts 
to artieulate a theory ofForms have been premature. One must eonsider 
systematieally not just the eonseguenees ofany hypothesis, but also those ofits 
denial, and the method involves other complexities as well: one must 
systematieally eonsider eight different trains of eonseguenees, in order to deeide 
finally what the right way ofputting one’s thesis will be. In the seeond part ofthe 
dialogue, oeeupying more than two-thirds of its total length, Parmenides 
demonstrates this new method, using as his respondent not Soerates but one of 
the other young men present, Aristotle. (In ehoosing this name, Plato may have 
been alluding to the philosopher Aristotle, who began his own metaphysieal 
work as a member of Plato’s Aeademy.) Considering the ‘hypothesis’ of ‘one 
being’, he works out a series ofeight conflictmg ‘deduetions’ (plus a ninth, 
155e-157b, added as an appendix to the first two) as to its metaphysieally 
significant properties—its being, unity, sameness and difference, similarity and 



dissimilarity, motion and rest, plaee, time, and so on. It is left to Soerates, and to 
the reader, to inferjust what use to make ofthese deduetions in determining how 
best to formulate an adeguate theory ofForms. Sinee the theory that Soerates 
presented at the beginning of the dialogue is plainly the one developed in 
Symposium, Phaedo, and Republie, this dialogue seems to be implying that that 
theory ofForms needs refurbishing and that, in demonstrating his method, 
Parmenides has shown us how to do that. Parmenides thus points forward to 
Sophist, Statesman, and Philebus, where Forms are further rethought. 

The meeting ofSocrates with the Eleatie philosophers (an invention ofPlato’s) 
is reported in a way unparalleled in the other dialogues. The narrator, Cephalus 
—a different Cephalus from the one in whose house the Republie’s conversation 
takes plaee—speaks direetly to the reader (as Soerates himself does in 
Republicj, telling ofhis visit toAthens from his home in Clazomenae, 
aeeompanied by a group of Clazomenian philosophers. (Clazomenae was 
famous as the birthplaee ofthe pre-Soeratie ‘physieal’philosopher Anaxagoras.) 
They have eome speeially to hear Antiphon, in fact Plato’s younger halfbrother, 
reeite from memory the reeord ofthis conversation: he had heard it from 
Pythodorus. Cephalus now reports whatAntiphon said, in himself reporting 
what Pythodorus had told him the various speakers on the original oeeasion had 
said to one another: four levels of conversation, eounting the one Cephalus is 
having now with an undetermined group — us, the readers. The effect is twofold: 
to emphasize the extraordinary philosophieal value ofthis conversation and to 
put us hearers at a great intelleetual distanee from it—as if to say that we eould 
barely be expected to assimilate and learn properly from it. The situation in 
Symposium is in some ways eomparable—except that the meeting there is 
reported at only two removes and its fame apparently extends only to those with 
a personal interest in Soerates (one intimate ofSocrates has just reported it to a 
seeond and is now reporting it to another friend). This conversation is marked 
as having truly universal significance. 

T.M.e. 


Gephalus 

[126] When we arrived in Athens from home in Clazomenae, we ran into 



Adeimantus and Glaueon in the marketplaee. Adeimantus took me by the hand 
and said, “Weleome, Gephalus. If there is anything you want here that we ean do 
for you, please tell us.” 

“In fact that’s the very reason I’m here,” I replied, “to ask a favor of you.” 

“Tell us what you want,” he said. 

[b] And I replied, “Your half brother on your mother’s side - what was his 
name? rve forgotten. He would have been a ehild when I eame here from 
CIazomenae to stay before - and that’s a long time ago now. I think his father’s 
name was Pyrilampes.” 

“It was, indeed,” he said. 

“And his?” 

“Antiphon. But why do you ask?” 

“These men are feIIow citizens of mine,” I said, “keen philosophers, and they 
have heard that this Antiphon met many times with a friend of Zeno’s ealled 
Pythodorus and ean reeite from memory the diseussion that Soerates [e] and 
Zeno and Parmenides onee had, sinee he heard it often from Pythodorus.” 

“That’s true,” he said. 

“Well, we want to hear that diseussion,” I replied. 

“Nothing hard about that,” he said. “When Antiphon was a young man, he 
praetieed it to perfection, although these days, just like the grandfather he’s 
named for, he devotes most of his time to horses. But if that’s what’s ealled for, 
let’s go to his house. He Ieft here to go home just a short time ago, but he Iives 
elose by in Melite.” 

After this exchange, we set off walking and found Antiphon at home [127] 
engaging a smith to work on a bit of some kind. When he had finished with the 
smith, and his brothers told him why we were there, he recognized me from my 
earlier visit and greeted me. We asked him to go through the diseussion, and he 
balked at first - it was, he said, a lot of work. But finally he narrated it in detail. 

Antiphon said that Pythodorus said that Zeno and Parmenides onee eame to 
the Great Panathenaea. Parmenides was already quite venerable, [b] very gray 
but of distinguished appearanee, about sixty-five years old. Zeno was at that time 
elose to forty, a tall, handsome man who had been, as rumor had it, the object of 
Parmenides’ affections when he was a boy. Antiphon said that the two of them 
were staying with Pythodorus, outside [e] the eity wall in the Potters’ Quarter, 
and that Soerates had eome there, along with a number of others, beeause they 
were eager to hear Zeno read his book, whieh he and Parmenides had just 
brought to Athens for the first time. Soerates was then quite young. 



Zeno was reading to them in person; Parmenides happened to be out. Very 
little remained to be read when Pythodorus, as he related it, eame [d] in, and 
with him Parmenides and Aristotle - the man who later beeame one of the 
Thirty. They listened to a little of the book at the very end. But not Pythodorus 
himself; he had heard Zeno read it before. 

Then Soerates, after he had heard it, asked Zeno to read the first hypothesis of 
the first argument again; and when he had read it, Soerates said, [e] “Zeno, what 
do you mean by this: if things- are many, they must then be both like and unlike, 
but that is impossible, beeause unlike things ean’t be like or like things unlike? 
That’s what you say, isn’t it?” 

“It is,” said Zeno. 

“If it’s impossible for unlike things to be like and like things unlike, isn’t it 
then also impossible for them to be many? Beeause, if they were many, they 
would have ineompatible properties. Is this the point of your arguments - simply 
to maintain, in opposition to everything that is eommonly said, that things are 
not many? And do you suppose that eaeh of your arguments is proof for this 
position, so that you think you give as many proofs that things are not many as 
your book has arguments? Is [128] that what you’re saying - or do I 
misunderstand?” 

“No,” Zeno replied. “On the eontrary, you grasp the general point of the book 
splendidly.” 

“Parmenides,” Soerates said, “I understand that Zeno wants to be on intimate 
terms with you not only in Mendship but also in his book. He has, in a way, 
written the same thing as you, but by ehanging it round he tries to fool us into 
thinking he is saying something different. You say in [b] your poem that the all is 
one, and you give splendid and excellent proofs for that; he, for his part, says 
that it is not many and gives a vast array of very grand proofs of his own. So, 
with one of you saying 'one,’ and the other 'not many,’ and with eaeh of you 
speaking in a way that suggests that you’ve said nothing the same - although 
you mean praetieally the same thing - what you’ve said you appear to have said 
over the heads of the rest of us.” 

“Yes, Soerates,” said Zeno. “Still, you haven’t eompletely diseerned the truth 
about my book, even though you ehase down its arguments and [e] follow their 
spoor as keenly as a young Spartan hound. Pirst of all, you have missed this 
point: the book doesn’t at all preen itself on having been written with the intent 
you deseribed, while disguising it from people, as if that were some great 
aeeomplishment. You have mentioned something that happened aeeidentally. 


The truth is that the book eomes to the defense of Parmenides’ argument against 
those who try to make fun of it by [d] elaiming that, if it- is one, many 
absurdities and self-contradictions result from that argument. Aeeordingly, my 
book speaks against those who assert the many and pays them baek in kind with 
something for good measure, sinee it aims to make elear that their hypothesis, if 
it is many,- would, if someone examined the matter thoroughly, suffer 
consequences even more absurd than those suffered by the hypothesis of its 
being one. In that competitive spirit, then, I wrote the book when I was a young 
man. Someone made an unauthorized eopy, so I didn’t even have a ehanee to 
deeide [e] for myself whether or not it should see the light. So in this respeet you 
missed the point, Soerates: you think it was written not out of a young man’s 
competitiveness, but out of a mature man’s vainglory. Still, as I said, your 
portrayal was not bad.” 

“I take your point,” Soerates said, “and I believe it was as you say. But [129] 
tell me this: don’t you aeknowledge that there is a form, itself by itself,- of 
likeness, and another form, opposite to this, whieh is what unlike is? Don’t you 
and I and the other things we eall 'many’ get a share of those two entities? And 
don’t things that get a share of likeness eome to be like in that way and to the 
extent that they get a share, whereas things that get a share of unlikeness eome to 
be unlike, and things that get a share of both eome to be both? And even if all 
things get a share of both, though they are opposites, and by partaking of them 
are both like and unlike themselves, what’s astonishing about that? 

“If someone showed that the likes themselves eome to be unlike or the [b] 
unlikes like - that, I think, would be a marvel; but if he shows that things that 
partake of both of these have both properties, there seems to me nothing strange 
about that, Zeno - not even if someone shows that all things are one by partaking 
of oneness,- and that these same things are many by partaking also of multitude. 
But if he should demonstrate this thing itself, what one is, to be many, or, 
conversely, the many to be one - at this I’ll be astonished. 

“And it’s the same with all the others: if he eould show that the kinds [e] and 
forms- themselves have in themselves these opposite properties, that would eall 
for astonishment. But if someone should demonstrate that I am one thing and 
many, what’s astonishing about that? He will say, when he wants to show that 
I’m many, that my right side is different from my left, and my front from my 
baek, and likewise with my upper and lower parts - sinee I take it I do partake of 
multitude. But when he wants to show that I’m one, he will say I’m one person 
among the seven of us, [d] beeause I also partake of oneness. Thus he shows that 


both are true. 

“So if - in the ease of stones and stieks and sueh things - someone tries to 
show that the same thing is many and one, we’ll say that he is demonstrating 
something to be many and one, not the one to be many or the many one - and 
we’ll say that he is saying nothing astonishing, but just what all of us would 
agree to. But if someone first distinguishes as separate the forms, themselves by 
themselves, of the things I was talking about a moment ago - for example, 
likeness and unlikeness, multitude and oneness, rest and motion, and everything 
of that sort - and then shows [e] that in themselves they ean mix together and 
separate, I for my part,” he said, “would be utterly amazed, Zeno. I think these 
issues have been handled with great vigor in your book; but I would, as I say, be 
mueh more impressed if someone were able to display this same difficulty, 
whieh you and Parmenides went through in the ease of visible things, also [130] 
similarly entwined in multifarious ways in the forms themselves - in things that 
are grasped by reasoning.” 

Pythodorus said that, while Soerates was saying all this, he himself kept from 
moment to moment expecting Parmenides and Zeno to get annoyed; but they 
both paid elose attention to Soerates and often glaneed at eaeh other and smiled, 
as though they admired him. In fact, what Parmenides said when Soerates had 
finished confirmed this impression. “Soerates,” he [b] said, “you are mueh to be 
admired for your keenness for argument! Tell me. Have you yourself 
distinguished as separate, in the way you mention, eertain forms themselves, and 
also as separate the things that partake of them? And do you think that likeness 
itself is something, separate from the likeness we have? And one and many and 
all the things you heard Zeno read about a while ago?” 

“I do indeed,” Soerates answered. 

“And what about these?” asked Parmenides. “Is there a form, itself by itself, 
of just, and beautiM, and good, and everything of that sort?” 

“Yes,” he said. 

[e] “What about a form of human being, separate from us and all those like 
us? Is there a form itself of human being, or fire, or water?” 

Soerates said, “Parmenides, rve often found myself in doubt whether I should 
talk about those in the same way as the others or differently.” 

“And what about these, Soerates? Things that might seem absurd, like hair 
and mud and dirt, or anything else totally undignified and worthless? Are [d] you 
doubtM whether or not you should say that a form is separate for eaeh of these, 
too, whieh in turn is other than anything we toueh with our hands?” 



“Not at all,” Soerates answered. “On the eontrary, these things are in fact just 
what we see. Surely it’s too outlandish to think there is a form for them. Not that 
the thought that the same thing might hold in all eases hasn’t troubled me from 
time to time. Then, when I get bogged down in that, I hurry away, afraid that I 
may fall into some pit of nonsense and eome to harm; but when I arrive baek in 
the vicinity of the things we agreed a moment ago have forms, I linger there and 
oeeupy myself with them.” 

[e] “That’s beeause you are still young, Soerates,” said Parmenides, “and 
philosophy has not yet gripped you as, in my opinion, it will in the future, onee 
you begin to eonsider none of the eases beneath your notiee. Now, though, you 
still eare about what people think, beeause of your youth. 

“But tell me this: is it your view that, as you say, there are eertain forms from 
whieh these other things, by getting a share of them, derive their [131] names - 
as, for instanee, they eome to be like by getting a share of likeness, large by 
getting a share of largeness, and just and beautiM by getting a share of justice 
and beauty?” 

“It eertainly is,” Soerates replied. 

“So does eaeh thing that gets a share get as its share the form as a whole or a 
part of it? Or eould there be some other means of getting a share apart from these 
two?” 

“How eould there be?” he said. 

“Do you think, then, that the form as a whole - one thing - is in eaeh of the 
many? Or what do you think?” 

“What’s to prevent its being one,- Parmenides?” said Soerates. 

“So, being one and the same, it will be at the same time, as a whole, in [b] 
things that are many and separate; and thus it would be separate from itself.” 

“No it wouldn’t,” Soerates said. “Not if it’s like one and the same day. That is 
in many plaees at the same time and is none the less not separate from itself. If 
it’s like that, eaeh of the forms might be, at the same time, one and the same in 
all.” 

“Soerates,” he said, “how neatly you make one and the same thing be in many 
plaees at the same time! It’s as if you were to cover many people with a sail, and 
then say that one thing as a whole is over many. Or isn’t that the sort of thing 
you mean to say?” 

“Perhaps,” he replied. [e] 

“In that ease would the sail be, as a whole, over eaeh person, or would a part 
of it be over one person and another part over another?” 


“Apart.” 

“So the forms themselves are divisible, Soerates,” he said, “and things that 
partake of them would partake of a part; no longer would a whole form, but only 
a part of it, be in eaeh thing.” 

“It does appear that way.” 

“Then are you willing to say, Soerates, that our one form is really divided? 
Will it still be one?” 

“Not at all,” he replied. 

“No,” said Parmenides. “For suppose you are going to divide largeness itself. 
lf eaeh of the many large things is to be large by a part of largeness [d] smaller 
than largeness itself, won’t that appear unreasonable?” 

“It eertainly will,” he replied. 

“What about this? Will eaeh thing that has received a small part of the equal 
have something by whieh to be equal to anything, when its portion is less than 
the equal itself?” 

“That’s impossible.” 

“Well, suppose one of us is going to have a part of the small. The small will be 
larger than that part of it, sinee the part is a part of it: so the small itself will be 
larger! And that to whieh the part subtraeted is added will [e] be smaller, not 
larger, than it was before.” 

“That surely eouldn’t happen,” he said. 

“Soerates, in what way, then, will the other things get a share of your forms, if 
they ean do so neither by getting parts nor by getting wholes?” 

“By Zeus!” Soerates exclaimed. “It strikes me that’s not at all easy to 
determine!” 

“And what do you think about the following?” 

“What’s that?” 

[132] “1 suppose you think eaeh form is one on the following ground: 
whenever some number of things seem to you to be large, perhaps there seems to 
be some one eharaeter, the same as you look at them all, and from that you 
eonelude that the large is one.” 

“That’s true,” he said. 

“What about the large itself and the other large things? lf you look at them all 
in the same way with the mind’s eye, again won’t some one thing appear large, 
by whieh all these appear large?”- 

“It seems so.” 

“So another form of largeness will make its appearanee, whieh has emerged 


alongside largeness itself and the things that partake of it, and [b] in turn another 
over all these, by whieh all of them will be large. Eaeh of your forms will no 
longer be one, but unlimited in multitude.” 

“But, Parmenides, maybe eaeh of these forms is a thought,”- Soerates said, 
“and properly oeeurs only in minds. In this way eaeh of them might be one and 
no longer face the difficulties mentioned just now.” 

“What do you mean?” he asked. “Is eaeh of the thoughts one, but a thought of 
nothing?” 

“No, that’s impossible,” he said. 

“Of something, rather?” 

“Yes.” 

[e] “Of something that is, or of something that is not?” 

“Of something that is.” 

“Isn’t it of some one thing, whieh that thought thinks is over all the instanees, 
being some one eharaeter?” 

“Yes.” 

“Then won’t this thing that is thought to be one, being always the same over 
all the instanees, be a form?” 

“That, too, appears neeessary.” 

“And what about this?” said Parmenides. “Given your elaim that other things 
partake of forms, won’t you neeessarily think either that eaeh thing is eomposed 
of thoughts and all things think, or that, although they are thoughts, they are 
unthinking?”12 

“That isn’t reasonable either, Parmenides,” he said. “No, what appears [d] 
most likely to me is this: these forms are like patterns set in nature, and other 
things resemble them and are likenesses; and this partaking of the forms is, for 
the other things, simply being modeled on them.” 

“If something resembles the form,” he said, “ean that form not be like what 
has been modeled on it, to the extent that the thing has been made like it? Or is 
there any way for something like to be like what is not like it?” 

“There is not.” 

“And isn’t there a eompelling neeessity for that whieh is like to partake of the 
same one form as what is like it?”— [e] 

“There is.” 

“But if like things are like by partaking of something, won’t that be the form 
itself?” 


“Undoubtedly.” 


“Therefore nothing ean be like the form, nor ean the form be like anything 
else. Otherwise, alongside the form another form will always make its 
appearanee, and if that form is like anything, yet another; and if the form [133] 
proves to be like what partakes of it, a fresh form will never eease emerging.” 

“That’s very true.” 

“So other things don’t get a share of the forms by likeness; we must seek some 
other means by whieh they get a share.” 

“So it seems.” 

“Then do you see, Soerates,” he said, “how great the difficulty is if one marks 
things off as forms, themselves by themselves?” 

“Quite elearly.” 

“I assure you,” he said, “that you do not yet, if I may put it so, have an inkling 
of how great the difficulty is if you are going to posit one form [b] in eaeh ease 
every time you make a distinetion among things.” 

“How so?” he asked. 

“There are many other reasons,” Parmenides said, “but the main one is this: 
suppose someone were to say that if the forms are sueh as we elaim they must 
be, they eannot even be known. If anyone should raise that objection, you 
wouldn’t be able to show him that he is wrong, unless the objector happened to 
be widely experienced and not ungifted, and eonsented to pay attention while in 
your effort to show him you dealt with many distant eonsiderations. Otherwise, 
the person who insists that they are neeessarily unknowable would remain 
unconvinced.” [e] 

“Why is that, Parmenides?” Soerates asked. 

“Beeause I think that you, Soerates, and anyone else who posits that there is 
for eaeh thing some being, itself by itself, would agree, to begin with, that none 
of those beings is in us.” 

“Yes - how eould it still be itself by itself?” replied Soerates. 

“Very good,” said Parmenides. “And so all the eharaeters that are what they 
are in relation to eaeh other have their being in relation to themselves but not in 
relation to things that belong to us. And whether one posits the [d] latter as 
likenesses or in some other way, it is by partaking of them that we eome to be 
ealled by their various names. These things that belong to us, although they have 
the same names as the forms, are in their turn what they are in relation to 
themselves but not in relation to the forms; and all the things named in this way 
are ofthemselves but not of the forms.” 

“What do you mean?” Soerates asked. 



“Take an example,” said Parmenides. “If one of us is somebody’s master or 
somebody’s slave, he is surely not a slave of master itself - of what a [e] master 
is - nor is the master a master of slave itself - of what a slave is. On the eontrary, 
being a human being, he is a master or slave of a human being. Mastery itself, on 
the other hand, is what it is of slavery itself; and, in the same way, slavery itself 
is slavery of mastery itself. Things in us do not have their power in relation to 
forms, nor do they have theirs in relation to us; but, I repeat, forms are what they 
are of themselves and in relation [134] to themselves, and things that belong to 
us are, in the same way, what they are in relation to themselves. You do 
understand what I mean?” 

“Gertainly,” Soerates said, “I understand.” 

“So too,” he said, “knowledge itself, what knowledge is, would be knowledge 
of that truth itself, whieh is what truth is?” 

“Gertainly.” 

“Purthermore, eaeh partieular knowledge, what it is, would be knowledge of 
some partieular thing, of what that thing is. Isn’t that so?” 

“Yes.” 

“But wouldn’t knowledge that belongs to us be of the truth that belongs to our 
world? And wouldn’t it follow that eaeh partieular knowledge that [b] belongs to 
us is in turn knowledge of some partieular thing in our world?” 

“Neeessarily.” 

“But, as you agree, we neither have the forms themselves nor ean they belong 
to us.” 

“Yes, you’re quite right.” 

“And surely the kinds themselves, what eaeh of them is, are known by the 
form of knowledge itself?” 

“Yes.” 

“The very thing that we don’t have.” 

“No, we don’t.” 

“So none of the forms is known by us, beeause we don’t partake of knowledge 
itself.” 

“It seems not.” 

“Then the beautiful itself, what it is, eannot be known by us, nor ean the [e] 
good, nor, indeed, ean any of the things we take to be eharaeters themselves.” 

“It looks that way.” 

“Here’s something even more shoeking than that.” 

“What’s that?” 



“Surely you would say that if in fact there is knowledge - a kind itself - it is 
mueh more preeise than is knowledge that belongs to us. And the same goes for 
beauty and all the others.” 

“Yes.” 

“Well, whatever else partakes of knowledge itself, wouldn’t you say that god 
more than anyone else has this most preeise knowledge?” 

“Neeessarily.” 

“Tell me, will god, having knowledge itself, then be able to know things [d] 
that belong to our world?” 

“Yes, why not?” 

“Beeause we have agreed, Soerates,” Parmenides said, “that those forms do 
not have their power in relation to things in our world, and things in our world 
do not have theirs in relation to forms, but that things in eaeh group have their 
power in relation to themselves.” 

“Yes, we did agree on that.” 

“Well then, if this most preeise mastery and this most preeise knowledge 
belong to the divine, the gods’ mastery eould never master us, nor eould their 
knowledge know us or anything that belongs to us. No, just as we [e] do not 
govern them by our governance and know nothing of the divine by our 
knowledge, so they in their turn are, for the same reason, neither our masters nor, 
being gods, do they know human affairs.” 

“If god is to be stripped of knowing,” he said, “our argument may be getting 
too bizarre.” 

“And yet, Soerates,” said Parmenides, “the forms inevitably involve these 
objections and a host of others besides - if there are those eharaeters [135] for 
things, and a person is to mark off eaeh form as 'something itself.’ As a result, 
whoever hears about them is doubtful and objects that they do not exist, and that, 
even if they do, they must by striet neeessity be unknowable to human nature; 
and in saying this he seems to have a point; and, as we said, he is extraordinarily 
hard to win over. Only a very gifted man ean eome to know that for eaeh thing 
there is some kind, a being itself by [b] itself; but only a prodigy more 
remarkable still will discover that and be able to teaeh someone else who has 
sifted all these difficulties thoroughly and eritieally for himself.” 

“I agree with you, Parmenides,” Soerates said. “That’s very mueh what I think 
too.” 

“Yet on the other hand, Soerates,” said Parmenides, “if someone, having an 
eye on all the difficulties we have just brought up and others of the same sort. 



won’t allow that there are forms for things and won’t mark off a form for eaeh 
one, he won’t have anywhere to turn his thought, sinee he doesn’t allow that for 
eaeh thing there is a eharaeter that is always the [e] same. In this way he will 
destroy the power of dialeetie— entirely. But I think you are only too well aware 
of that.” 

“What you say is true,” Soerates said. 

“What then will you do about philosophy? Where will you turn, while these 
difficulties remain unresolved?” 

“I don’t think I have anything elearly in view, at least not at present.” 

“Soerates, that’s beeause you are trying to mark off something beautiful, and 
just, and good, and eaeh one of the forms, too soon,” he said, “before [d] you 
have been properly trained. I notieed that the other day too, as I listened to you 
conversing with Aristotle here. The impulse you bring to argument is noble and 
divine, make no mistake about it. But while you are still young, put your baek 
into it and get more training through something people think useless - what the 
erowd eall idle talk. Otherwise, the truth will eseape you.” 

“What manner of training is that, Parmenides?” he asked. 

“The manner is just what you heard from Zeno,” he said. “Except I was [e] 
also impressed by something you had to say to him: you didn’t allow him to 
remain among visible things and observe their wandering between opposites. 
You asked him to observe it instead among those things that one might above all 
grasp by means of reason and might think to be forms.” 

“I did that,” he said, “beeause I think that here, among visible things, it’s not 
at all hard to show that things are both like and unlike and anything else you 
please.” 

“And you are quite right,” he said. “But you must do the following in addition 
to that: if you want to be trained more thoroughly, you must not [136] only 
hypothesize, if eaeh thing is, and examine the consequences of that hypothesis; 
you must also hypothesize, if that same thing is not.” 

“What do you mean?” he asked. 

“If you like,” said Parmenides, “take as an example this hypothesis that Zeno 
entertained: if many are,— what must the consequences be both for the many 
themselves in relation to themselves and in relation to the one, and for the one in 
relation to itself and in relation to the many? And, in turn, on the hypothesis, if 
many are not, you must again examine what the consequences will be both for 
the one and for the many in relation [b] to themselves and in relation to eaeh 
other. And again, in turn, if you hypothesize, if likeness is or if it is not, you 


must examine what the consequences will be on eaeh hypothesis, both for the 
things hypothesized themselves and for the others, both in relation to themselves 
and in relation to eaeh other. And the same method applies to unlike, to motion, 
to rest, to generation and destruetion, and to being itself and not-being. And, in a 
word, eoneerning whatever you might ever hypothesize as being or as not being 
or as having any other property, you must examine the [e] consequences for the 
thing you hypothesize in relation to itself and in relation to eaeh one of the 
others, whichever you seleet, and in relation to several of them and to all of them 
in the same way; and, in turn, you must examine the others, both in relation to 
themselves and in relation to whatever other thing you seleet on eaeh oeeasion, 
whether what you hypothesize you hypothesize as being or as not being. All this 
you must do if, after eompleting your training, you are to achieve a full view of 
the truth.” 

“Seareely manageable, Parmenides, this task you deseribe! And besides, 1 
don’t quite understand,” he said. “To help me understand more fully, why don’t 
you hypothesize something and go through the exercise for me yourself?” 

“For a man my age that’s a big assignment, Soerates,” he said. [d] 

“Well then,” said Soerates, “you, Zeno - why don’t you go through it for us?” 

And Antiphon said that Zeno laughed and said, “Let’s beg Parmenides to do it 
himself, Soerates. What he’s proposing won’t be easy, l’m afraid. Or don’t you 
recognize what a big assignment it is? Indeed, if there were more of us here, it 
wouldn’t be right to ask him - it’s not fitting, espeeially for a man his age, to 
engage in sueh a diseussion in front of a erowd. Ordinary people don’t know that 
without this comprehensive and eireuitous [e] treatment we eannot hit upon the 
truth and gain insight. And so, Parmenides, 1 join with Soerates in begging you, 
so that 1 too may beeome your pupil again after all this time.” 

When Zeno had finished speaking, Antiphon said that Pythodorus said that he 
too, along with Aristotle and the others, begged Parmenides not to refuse, but to 
give a demonstration of what he was reeommending. In the end Parmenides said: 
“1 am obliged to go along with you. And yet 1 feel like the horse in the poem of 
ibyeus.— ibyeus eompares himself to a horse - a ehampion but no longer young, 
on the point of drawing a ehariot [137] in a raee and trembling at what 
experience tells him is about to happen - and says that he himself, old man that 
he is, is being forced against his will to eompete in Love’s game. 1 too, when 1 
think baek, feel a good deal of anxiety as to how at my age 1 am to make my way 
aeross sueh a vast and formidable sea of words. Even so, l’ll do it, sinee it is 
right for me to oblige you; and besides, we are, as Zeno says, by ourselves. 


“Well then, at what point shall we start? What shall we hypothesize [b] first? I 
know: sinee we have in fact deeided to play this strenuous game, is it all right 
with you if I begin with myself and my own hypothesis? Shall I hypothesize 
about the one itself and eonsider what the consequences must be, if it is one or if 
it is not one?” 

“By all means,” said Zeno. 

“Then who will answer my questions?” he asked. “The youngest, surely? For 
he would give the least trouble and would be the most likely to say what he 
thinks. At the same time his answer would allow me a breathing spaee.” 

“Tm ready to play this role for you, Parmenides,” Aristotle said. “Beeause [e] 
you mean me when you say the youngest. Ask away - you ean eount on me to 
answer.” 

“Very good,” he said. “lf it is one,— the one would not be many, would 
it?“—”No, how eould it?“—”Then there eannot be a part of it nor ean it be a 
whole.”—“Why?”—“A part is surely part of a whole.”—“Yes.”—“But what is 
the whole? Wouldn’t that from whieh no part is missing be a 
whole?”—“Gertainly.”—“In both eases, then, the one would be eomposed of 
parts, both if it is a whole and if it has parts.”—“Neeessarily.”—“So in [d] both 
eases the one would thus be many rather than one.”—“True.”—“Yet it must be 
not many but one.”—“It must.”—“Therefore, if the one is to be one, it will 
neither be a whole nor have parts.”—“No, it won’t.” 

“Well, then, if it doesn’t have a part, it eould have neither a beginning nor an 
end nor a middle; for those would in fact be parts of it.”—“That’s 
right.”—“Purthermore, end and beginning are limits of eaeh 
thing.”—“Doubtless.”—“So the one is unlimited if it has neither beginning nor 
end.”—“Unlimited.”—“So it is also without shape; for it partakes of neither [e] 
round nor straight.”—“How so?”—“Round is surely that whose extremities are 
equidistant in every direetion from the middle.”—“Yes.”—“Purthermore, 
straight is that whose middle stands in the way of the two extremities.”—“Just 
so.”—“So the one would have parts and be many if it partook of either a straight 
or a curved shape.”—“Of eourse.”—“Therefore [138] it is neither straight nor 
curved, sinee in fact it doesn’t have parts.”—“That’s right.” 

“Purthermore, being like that, it would be nowhere, beeause it eould be 
neither in another nor in itself.”—“How is that?”—“lf it were in another, it 
would surely be eontained all around by the thing it was in and would toueh it in 
many plaees with many parts; but sinee it is one and without parts and does not 
partake of eireularity, it eannot possibly toueh in many plaees all around.”—“It 


ean’t.”—“Yet, on the other hand, if it were in itself, its eontainer would be none 
other than itself, if in fact it were in itself; for [b] a thing ean’t be in something 
that doesn’t eontain it.”—“No, it ean’t.”—“So the eontainer itself would be one 
thing, and the thing eontained something else, sinee the same thing will not, as a 
whole at any rate, undergo and do both at onee. And in that ease the one would 
be no longer one but two.”—“Yes, you’re quite right.”—“Therefore, the one is 
not anywhere, if it is neither in itself nor in another.”—“It isn’t.” 

“Then eonsider whether, sinee it is as we have said, it ean be at rest or in 
motion.”—“Yes, why not?”—“Beeause if it moves, it would either move [e] 
spatially or be altered, sinee these are the only motions.”—“Yes.”—“But the one 
surely ean’t be altered from itself and still be one.”—“It ean’t.”—“Then it 
doesn’t move by alteration at least.”—“Apparently not.”—“But by moving 
spatially?”—“Perhaps.”—“And if the one moved spatially, it surely would either 
spin in a eirele in the same loeation or ehange from one plaee to 
another.”—“Neeessarily.”—“Well then, if it spins in a eirele, it must be poised 
on its middle and have other parts of itself that move round the middle. But how 
will a thing that has nothing to do with middle or parts manage to be moved in a 
eirele round its middle?”—“Not at [d] all.”—“But by ehanging plaees does it 
eome to be here at one time, there at another, and move in this way?”—“If in 
fact it moves at all.”—“Wasn’t it shown that it eannot be anywhere in 
anything?”—“Yes.”—“Then is it not even more impossible for it to eome to 
be?”—“I don’t see why.”—“If something eomes to be in something, isn’t it 
neeessary that it not yet be in that thing - sinee it is still eoming to be in it - and 
that it no longer be entirely outside it, if in fact it is already eoming to be in 
it?”—“Neeessarily.”—“So if anything is to undergo this, only that whieh has 
parts eould [e] do so, beeause some of it would already be in that thing, while 
some, at the same time, would be outside. But a thing that doesn’t have parts will 
not by any means be able to be, at the same time, neither wholly inside nor 
wholly outside something.”—“True.”—“But isn’t it mueh more impossible still 
for a thing that has no parts and is not a whole to eome to be in something 
somewhere, if it does so neither part by part nor as a 
whole?”—“Apparently.”—“Therefore it doesn’t ehange plaees by going 
somewhere and eoming to be in something, nor does it move by spinning in the 
same [139] loeation or by being altered.”—“It seems not.”—“The one, therefore, 
is unmoved by every sort of motion.”—“Unmoved.” 

“Yet, on the other hand, we also say that it eannot be in anything.”—“Yes, we 
do.”—“Then it is also never in the same thing.”—“Why?”—“Beeause it would 



then be in that - in that same thing it is in.”—“Of eourse.”—“But it was 
impossible for it to be either in itself or in another.”—“Yes, you’re quite 
right.”—“So the one is never in the same thing.”—“It seems not.”—“But what is 
never in the same thing neither enjoys repose [b] nor is at rest.”—“No, it 
eannot.”—“Therefore the one, as it seems, is neither at rest nor in motion.”—“It 
eertainly does appear not.” 

“Purthermore, it won’t be the same as another thing or itself; nor, again, eould 
it be different from itself or another thing.”—“Why is that?”—“If it were 
different from itself, it would surely be different from one, and would not be 
one.”—“True.”—“On the other hand, if it were the same as another, it would be 
that thing, and not itself. So in this way, too, it would not be [e] just what it is - 
one - but would be different from one.”—“Yes, you’re quite 
right.”—“Therefore, it won’t be the same as another or different from 
itself.”—“No, it won’t.” 

“And it won’t be different from another, as long as it is one; for it is not proper 
to one to be different from something, but proper to different-from-another 
alone, and to nothing else.”—“That’s right.”—“Therefore it won’t be different 
by being one. Or do you think it will?”—“No indeed.”—“Yet if it isn’t different 
by being one, it will not be so by itself; and if it isn’t so by itself, it will not itself 
be so. And if it is itself in no way different, it will be different from 
nothing.”—“That’s right.” 

“Nor will it be the same as itself.”—“Why not?”—“The nature of the [d] one 
is not, of eourse, also that of the same.”—“Why?”—“Beeause it is not the ease 
that, whenever a thing eomes to be the same as something, it eomes to be 
one.”—“But why?”—“If it eomes to be the same as the many, it must eome to be 
many, not one.”—“True.”—“But if the one and the same in no way differ, 
whenever something eame to be the same, it would always eome to be one; and 
whenever it eame to be one, it would always [e] eome to be the 
same.”—“Gertainly.”—“Therefore, if the one is to be the same as itself, it won’t 
be one with itself; and thus it will be one and not one. But this surely is 
impossible. Therefore the one ean’t be either different from another or the same 
as itself.”—“It ean’t.”—“Thus the one eould neither be different from nor the 
same as itself or another.”—“Yes, you’re quite right.” 

“Purthermore, it will be neither like nor unlike anything, either itself or 
another.”—“Why?”—“Beeause whatever has a property the same is surely 
like.”—“Yes.”—“But it was shown that the same is separate in its nature [140] 
from the one.”—“Yes, it was.”—“But if the one has any property apart from 



being one, it would be more than one; and that is 

impossible.”—“Yes.”—“Thereiore, the one ean in no way have a property the 
same as another or itself.”—“Apparently not.”—“So it eannot be like another or 
itself either.”—“It seems not.” 

“Nor does the one have the property of being different; for in this way too it 
would be more than one.”—“Yes, it would be more.”—“Surely that whieh has a 
property different from itself or another would be unlike itself [b] or another, if 
in fact what has a property the same is like.”—“That’s right.”—“But the one, as 
it seems, sinee it in no way has a property different, is in no way unlike itself or 
another thing.”—“Yes, you’re quite right.”—“Therefore the one eould be neither 
like nor unlike another or itself.”—“Apparently not.” 

“Purthermore, being like that, it will be neither equal nor unequal to itself or 
another.”—“How?”—“If it is equal, it will be of the same measures as that to 
whieh it is equal.”—“Yes.”—“But surely if it is greater or less, [e] it will, in the 
ease of things with whieh it is eommensurate, have more measures than those 
that are less, and fewer than those that are greater.”—“Yes.”—“And in the ease 
of things with whieh it is not eommensurate, it will be of smaller measures in the 
one ease, and of larger measures in the other.”—“No doubt.”—“Well, if a thing 
doesn’t partake of the same, it ean’t be of the same measures or of the same 
anything else at all, ean it?”—“It ean’t.”—“So it eouldn’t be equal to itself or 
another, if it is not of the same measures.”—“It eertainly appears not.”—“Yet if 
it is, on the other [d] hand, of more measures or fewer, it would have as many 
parts as measures; and thus, again, it will be no longer one, but just as many as 
are its measures.”—“That’s right.”—“And if it were of one measure, it would 
prove to be equal to its measure; but it was shown that it eouldn’t be equal to 
anything.”—“Yes, it was.”—“Therefore, sinee it doesn’t partake of one measure 
or many or few, and sinee it doesn’t partake of the same at all, it will, as it 
seems, never be equal to itself or another; nor again will it be greater or less than 
itself or another.”—“That’s absolutely so.” 

[e] “What about this? Do you think that the one ean be older or younger than, 
or the same age as, anything?”—“Yes, why not?”—“Beeause if it is the same 
age as itself or another, it will surely partake of likeness and of equality of time, 
of whieh - likeness and equality - we said the one has no share.”—“Yes, we did 
say that.”—“And we also said that it does not partake of unlikeness and 
inequality.”—“Of eourse.”—“Then, being like that, how will it be able to be 
older or younger than, or the same age as, [141] anything?”—“In no 
way.”—“Therefore, the one eould not be younger or older than, or the same age 



as, itself or another.”—“Apparently not.” 

“So if it is like that, the one eould not even be in time at all, eould it? Or isn’t 
it neeessary, if something is in time, that it always eome to be older than 
itself?”—“Neeessarily.”—“Isn’t the older always older than a younger?”—“To 
be sure.”—“Therefore, that whieh eomes to be older than [b] itself eomes to be, 
at the same time, younger than itself, if in fact it is to have something it eomes to 
be older than.”—“What do you mean?”—“I mean this: there is no need for a 
thing to eome to be different from a thing that is already different; it must, rather, 
already be different from what is already different, have eome to be different 
from what has eome to be different, and be going to be different from what is 
going to be different; but it must not have eome to be, be going to be, or be 
different from what eomes to be different: it must eome to be different, and 
nothing else.”—“Yes, that’s neeessary.”—“But surely older is a difference from 
younger [e] and from nothing else.”—“Yes, it is.”—“So that whieh eomes to be 
older than itself must also, at the same time, eome to be younger than 
itself.”—“So it seems.”—“But it must also not eome to be for more or less time 
than itself; it must eome to be and be and have eome to be and be going to be for 
a time equal to itself.”—“Yes, that too is neeessary.”—“Therefore it is neeessary, 
as it seems, that eaeh thing that is in time and partakes of time be the same age 
as itself and, at the same time, eome to be both older [d] and younger than 
itself.”—“It looks that way.”—“But the one surely had no share of any of 
that.”—“No, it didn’t.”—“Therefore, it has no share of time, nor is it in any 
time.”—“It eertainly isn’t, as the argument proves.” 

“Now, don’t you think that 'was’ and 'has eome to be’ and 'was eoming to be’ 
signify partaking of time past?”—“By all means.”—“And again that [e] 'will be’ 
and 'will eome to be’ and 'will be eoming to be’ signify partaking of time 
hereafter?”—“Yes.”—“And that Ts’ and Aomes to be’ signify partaking of time 
now present?”—“Of eourse.”—“Therefore, if the one partakes of no time at all, 
it is not the ease that it has at one time eome to be, was eoming to be, or was; or 
has now eome to be, eomes to be, or is; or will hereafter eome to be, will be 
eoming to be, or will be.”—“Very true.”—“Gould something partake of being 
except in one of those ways?”—“It eouldn’t.”—“Therefore the one in no way 
partakes of being.”—“It seems not.”—“Therefore the one in no way 
is.”—“Apparently not.”—“Therefore neither is it in sueh a way as to be one, 
beeause it would then, by being and partaking of being, be. But, as it seems, the 
one neither is one nor is, if we are obliged to trust this argument.”—“It looks that 
way.” [142] 



“If something is not, eould anything belong to this thing that is not, or be of 
it?”—“How eould it?”—“Therefore, no name belongs to it, nor is there an 
aeeount or any knowledge or pereeption or opinion of it.”—“Apparently 
not.”—“Therefore it is not named or spoken of, nor is it the object of opinion or 
knowledge, nor does anything that is perceive it.”—“It seems not.”—“Is it 
possible that these things are so for the one?”—“I eertainly don’t think so.” 

[b] “Do you want to return to the hypothesis from the beginning, in the hope 
that another kind of result may eome to light as we go baek over it?”—“I do 
indeed.”—“If one is, we are saying, aren’t we, that we must agree on the 
consequences for it, whatever they happen to be?”—“Yes.”—“Gonsider from the 
beginning: if one is, ean it be, but not partake of being?”—“It eannot.”—“So 
there would also be the being of the one, and that is not the same as the one. For 
if it were, it eouldn’t be the being of [e] the one, nor eould the one partake of it. 
On the eontrary, saying that one is would be like saying that one is one. But this 
time that is not the hypothesis, namely, what the consequences must be, if one is 
one, but if one is. Isn’t that so?”—“Of eourse.”—“Is that beeause Ts’ signifies 
something other than 'one’?”—“Neeessarily.”—“So whenever someone, being 
brief, says 'one is,’ would this simply mean that the one partakes of 
being?”—“Gertainly.” 

“Let’s again say what the consequences will be, if one is. Gonsider [d] 
whether this hypothesis must not signify that the one is sueh as to have 
parts.”—“How so?”—“In this way: if we state the Ts’ of the one that is, and the 
'one’ of that whieh is one, and if being and oneness are not the same, but both 
belong to that same thing that we hypothesized, namely, the one that is, must it 
not itself, sinee it is one being, be a whole, and the parts of this whole be oneness 
and being?”—“Neeessarily.”—“Shall we eall eaeh of these two parts a part only, 
or must the part be ealled part of the whole?”—“Of the whole.”—“Therefore 
whatever is one both is a whole and has a part.”—“Gertainly.” 

“Now, what about eaeh of these two parts of the one that is, oneness [e] and 
being? Is oneness ever absent from the being part or being from the oneness 
part?”—“That eouldn’t be.”—“So again, eaeh of the two parts possesses oneness 
and being; and the part, in its turn, is eomposed of at least two parts; and in this 
way always, for the same reason, whatever part turns up always possesses these 
two parts, sinee oneness always possesses being and being always possesses 
oneness. So, sinee it always [143] proves to be two, it must never be 
one.”—“Absolutely.”—“So, in this way, wouldn’t the one that is be unlimited in 



multitude?”—“So it seems.” 

“Come, let’s proeeed further in the following way.”—“How?”—“Do we say 
that the one partakes of being, and henee is?”—“Yes.”—“And for this reason the 
one that is was shown to be many.”—“Just so.”—“And what about the one itself, 
whieh we say partakes of being? If we grasp it in thought alone by itself, without 
that of whieh we say it partakes, will it appear to be only one, or will this same 
thing also appear to be many?”—[b] “One, I should think.”—“Let’s see. Must 
not its being be something and it itself something different, if in fact the one is 
not being but, as one, partakes of being?”—“Neeessarily.”—“So if being is 
something and the one is something different, it is not by its being one that the 
one is different from being, nor by its being being that being is other than the 
one. On the eontrary, they are different from eaeh other by difference and 
otherness.”—“Of eourse.”—“And so difference is not the same as oneness or 
being.”—“Obviously not.” 

“Now, if we seleet from them, say, being and difference, or being and [e] 
oneness, or oneness and difference, do we not in eaeh seleetion ehoose a eertain 
pair that is eorreetly ealled 'both’?”—“How so?”—“As follows: we ean say 
'being’?”—“We ean.”—“And, again, we ean say 'one’?”—“That too.”—“So 
hasn’t eaeh of the pair been mentioned?”—“Yes.”—“What about when I say 
'being and oneness’? Haven’t both been mentioned?”—“Gertainly.”—“And if I 
say 'being and difference’ or 'difference and oneness,’ and so on - in eaeh ease 
don’t I speak of both?”—“Yes.”—“Can things [d] that are eorreetly ealled 'both’ 
be both, but not two?”—“They eannot.”—“If there are two things, is there any 
way for eaeh member of the pair not to be one?”—“Not at all.”—“Therefore, 
sinee in fact eaeh pair taken together turns out to be two, eaeh member would be 
one.”—“Apparently.”—“And if eaeh of them is one, when any one is added to 
any eouple, doesn’t the total prove to be three?”—“Yes.”—“And isn’t three odd, 
and two even?”—“Doubtless.” 

“What about this? Sinee there are two, must there not also be twiee, and [e] 
sinee there are three, thriee, if in fact two is two times one and three is three 
times one?”—“Neeessarily.”—“Sinee there are two and twiee, must there not be 
two times two? And sinee there are three and thriee, must there not be three 
times three?”—“Doubtless.”—“And again: if there are three and they are two 
times, and if there are two and they are three times, must there not be two times 
three and three times two?”—“There eertainly must.”—“Therefore, there would 
be even times even, odd times odd, odd [144] times even, and even times 
odd.”—“That’s so.”—“Then if that is so, do you think there is any number that 



need not be?”—“In no way at all.”—“Therelore, if one is, there must also be 
number.”—“Neeessarily.”—“But if there is number, there would be many, and 
an unlimited multitude of beings. Or doesn’t number, unlimited in multitude, 
also prove to partake of being?”—“It eertainly does.”—“So if all number 
partakes of being, eaeh part of number would also partake of it?”—“Yes.” 

“So has being been distributed to all things, whieh are many, and is it [b] 
missing from none of the beings, neither the smallest nor the largest? Or is it 
unreasonable even to ask that question? How eould being be missing from any 
of the beings?”—“In no way.”—“So being is ehopped up into beings of all 
kinds, from the smallest to the largest possible, and is the most divided thing of 
all; and the parts of being are eountless.”—“Quite [e] so.”—“Therefore its parts 
are the most numerous of things.”—“The most numerous indeed.” 

“Now, is there any of them that is part of being, yet not one part?”—“How 
eould that happen?”—“I take it, on the eontrary, that if in fact it is, it must 
always, as long as it is, be some one thing; it eannot be 

nothing.”—“Neeessarily.”—“So oneness is attaehed to every part of being and is 
not absent from a smaller or a larger, or any other, part.”—“Just so.”—“So, [d] 
being one, is it, as a whole, in many plaees at the same time? Look at this 
carefully.”—“I am- and I see that it’s impossible.”—“Therefore as divided, if in 
fact not as a whole; for surely it will be present to all the parts of being at the 
same time only as divided.”—“Yes.”—“Purthermore, a divided thing eertainly 
must be as numerous as its parts.”—“Neeessarily.”—“So we were not speaking 
truly just now, when we said that being had been distributed into the most 
numerous parts. It is not distributed into more [e] parts than oneness, but, as it 
seems, into parts equal to oneness, sinee neither is being absent from oneness, 
nor is oneness absent from being. On the eontrary, being two, they are always 
equal throughout all things.”—“It appears absolutely so.”—“Therefore, the one 
itself, ehopped up by being, is many and unlimited in 
multitude.”—“Apparently.”—“So not only is it the ease that the one being is 
many, but also the one itself, eompletely distributed by being, must be 
many.”—“Absolutely.” 

“Purthermore, beeause the parts are parts of a whole, the one, as the [145] 
whole, would be limited. Or aren’t the parts eontained by the 
whole?”—“Neeessarily.”—“But surely that whieh eontains would be a 
limit.”—“Doubtless.”—“So the one that is is surely both one and many, a whole 
and parts, and limited and unlimited in multitude.”—“Apparently.” 

“So, sinee in fact it is limited, does it not also have 



extremities?”—“Neeessarily.”—“And again: if it is a whole, would it not have a 
beginning, a middle, and an end? Or ean anything be a whole without those 
three? And if any one of them is missing from something, will it still eonsent to 
be a whole?”—“It won’t.”—“The one, as it seems, would indeed have [b] a 
beginning, an end, and a middle.”—“It would.”—“But the middle is equidistant 
from the extremities - otherwise, it wouldn’t be a middle.”—“No, it 
wouldn’t.”—“Sinee the one is like that, it would partake of some shape, as it 
seems, either straight or round, or some shape mixed from both.”—“Yes, it 
would partake of a shape.” 

“Sinee it is so, won’t it be both in itself and in another?”—“How so?”—“Eaeh 
of the parts is surely in the whole, and none outside the whole.”—[e] “Just 
so.”—“And are all the parts eontained by the whole?”—“Yes.”—“Eurthermore, 
the one is all the parts of itself, and not any more or less than all.”—“No, it 
isn’t.”—“The one is also the whole, is it not?”—“Doubtless.”—“So if all its 
parts are aetually in a whole, and the one is both all the parts and the whole 
itself, and all the parts are eontained by the whole, the one would be eontained 
by the one; and thus the one itself would, then, be in itself.”—“Apparently.” 

[d] “Yet, on the other hand, the whole is not in the parts, either in all or in 
some one. For if it were in all, it would also have to be in one, beeause if it were 
not in some one, it eertainly eould not be in all. And if this one is among them 
all, but the whole is not in it, how will the whole still be in all?”—“In no 
way.”—“Nor is it in some of the parts: for if the whole were in some, the greater 
would be in the less, whieh is impossible.”—“Yes, impossible.”—“But if the 
whole is not in some or one or all the parts, must it not be in something different 
or be nowhere at all?”—“Neeessarily.”—[e] “If it were nowhere, it would be 
nothing; but sinee it is a whole, and is not in itself, it must be in another. Isn’t 
that so?”—“Gertainly.”—“So the one, insofar as it is a whole, is in another; but 
insofar as it is all the parts, it is in itself. And thus the one must be both in itself 
and in a different thing.”—“Neeessarily.” 

“Sinee that is the one’s natural state, must it not be both in motion and at 
rest?”—“How?”—“It is surely at rest, if in fact it is in itself. For being [146] in 
one thing and not stirring from that, it would be in the same thing, namely, 
itself.”—“Yes, it is.”—“And that whieh is always in the same thing must, of 
eourse, always be at rest.”—“Gertainly.”—“What about this? Must not that 
whieh is always in a different thing be, on the eontrary, never in the same thing? 
And sinee it is never in the same thing, also not at rest? And sinee not at rest, in 
motion?”—“Just so.”—“Therefore the one, sinee it is itself always both in itself 



and in a different thing, must always be both in motion and at 
rest.”—“Apparently.” 

“Purthermore, it must be the same as itself and different from itself, [b] and, 
likewise, the same as and different from the others, if in fact it has the aforesaid 
properties.”—“How so?”—“Everything is surely related to everything as 
follows: either it is the same or different; or, if it is not the same or different, it 
would be related as part to whole or as whole to part.”—“Apparently.” 

“Is the one itself part of itself?”—“In no way.”—“So neither eould it be a 
whole in relation to itself as part of itself, beeause then it would be a part in 
relation to itself.”—“No, it eould not.”—“But is the one different [e] from 
one?”—“No indeed.”—“So it eouldn’t be different from itself.”—“Gertainly 
not.”—“So if it is neither different nor whole nor part in relation to itself, must it 
not then be the same as itself?”—“Neeessarily.” 

“What about this? Must not that whieh is in something different from itself - 
the self that is in the same thing as itself - be different from itself, if in fact it is 
also to be in something different?”—“It seems so to me.”—“In fact the one was 
shown to be so, sinee it is, at the same time, both in itself and in a different 
thing.”—“Yes, it was.”—“So in this way the one, as it seems, would be different 
from itself.”—“So it seems.” [d] 

“Now, if anything is different from something, won’t it be different from 
something that is different?”—“Neeessarily.”—“Aren’t all the things that are 
not-one different from the one, and the one from the things not- 
one?”—“Doubtless.”—“Therefore the one would be different from the 
others.”—“Different.” 

“Gonsider this: aren’t the same itself and the different opposite to eaeh 
other?”—“Doubtless.”—“Then will the same ever eonsent to be in the different, 
or the different in the same?”—“It won’t.”—“So if the different is never to be in 
the same, there is no being that the different is in for any time; for if it were in 
anything for any time whatsoever, for that time the [e] different would be in the 
same. Isn’t that so?”—“Just so.”—“But sinee it is never in the same, the 
different would never be in any being.”—“True.”—“So the different wouldn’t be 
in the things not-one or in the one.”—“Yes, you’re quite right.”—“So not by the 
different would the one be different from the things not-one or they different 
from it.”—“No, it wouldn’t.”—“Nor by themselves would they be different from 
eaeh other, if they don’t [147] partake of the different.”—“Obviously 
not.”—“But if they aren’t different by themselves or by the different, wouldn’t 
they in fact entirely avoid being different from eaeh other?”—“They 



would.”—“But neither do the things not-one partake of the one; otherwise they 
would not be not-one, but somehow one.”—“True.”—“So the things not-one 
eould not be a number either; for in that ease, too, they would not be absolutely 
not-one, sinee they would at least have number.”—“Yes, you’re quite 
right.”—“And again: are the things not-one parts of the one? Or would the things 
not-one in that ease, too, partake of the one?”—“They would.”—“So if it is in 
[b] every way one, and they are in every way not-one, the one would be neither a 
part of the things not-one nor a whole with them as parts; and, in turn, the things 
not-one would be neither parts of the one nor wholes in relation to the one as 
part.”—“No, they wouldn’t.”—“But in fact we said that things that are neither 
parts nor wholes nor different from eaeh other will be the same as eaeh 
other.”—“Yes, we did.”—“So are we to say that the one, sinee it is so related to 
the things not-one, is the same as they are?”—“Let’s say so.”—“Therefore the 
one, as it seems, is both different from the others and itself, and the same as the 
others and itself.”—“It eertainly looks that way from our argument.” 

[e] “Would the one then also be both like and unlike itself and the 
others?”—“Perhaps.”—“At any rate, sinee it was shown to be different from the 
others, the others would surely also be different from it.”—“To be 
sure.”—“Wouldn’t it be different from the others just as they are different from 
it, and neither more nor less?”—“Yes, why not?”—“So if neither more nor less, 
in like degree.”—“Yes.”—“Aeeordingly, insofar as it has the property of being 
different from the others and they, likewise, have the property of being different 
from it, in this way the one would have a property the same as the others, and 
they would have a property the same as it.”—“What do you mean?” 

[d] “As follows: don’t you apply to something eaeh name you use?”—“I 
do.”—“Now, eould you use the same name either more than onee or onee?”—“I 
eould.”—“So if you use it onee, do you eall by name that thing whose name it is, 
but not that thing, if you use it many times? Or whether you utter the same name 
onee or many times, do you quite neeessarily always also speak of the same 
thing?”—“To be sure.”—“Now 'different’ [e] in partieular is a name for 
something, isn’t it?”—“Gertainly.”—“So when you utter it, whether onee or 
many times, you don’t apply it to another thing or name something other than 
that thing whose name it is.”—“Neeessarily.”—“Whenever we say The others 
are different from the one’ and The one is different from the others,’ although we 
use 'different’ twiee, we don’t apply it to another nature, but always to that 
nature whose name it is.”—“Of eourse.”—“So insofar as the one is different 
from the others, and the others from the one, on the basis of having the property 



difference [148] itself, the one would have a property not other, but the same as 
the others. And that whieh has a property the same is surely like, isn’t 
it?”—“Yes.”—“Indeed, insofar as the one has the property of being different 
from the others, owing to that property itself it would be altogether like them all, 
beeause it is altogether different from them all.”—“So it seems.” 

“Yet, on the other hand, the like is opposite to the unlike.”—“Yes.”—“Isn’t 
the different also opposite to the same?”—“That too.”—“But this was shown as 
well: that the one is the same as the others.”—“Yes, it [b] was.”—“And being 
the same as the others is the property opposite to being different from the 
others.”—“Gertainly.”—“Insofar as the one is different, it was shown to be 
like.”—“Yes.”—“So insofar as it is the same, it will be unlike, owing to the 
property opposite to that whieh makes it like. And surely the different made it 
like?”—“Yes.”—“So the same will make it unlike; otherwise it won’t be 
opposite to the different.”—“So it [e] seems.”—“Therefore the one will be like 
and unlike the others - insofar as it is different, like, and insofar as it is the same, 
unlike.”—“Yes, it admits of this argument too, as it seems.” 

“It also admits of the following.”—“What is that?”—“Insofar as it has a 
property the same, it has a property that is not of another kind; and if it has a 
property that is not of another kind, it is not unlike; and if not unlike, it is like. 
But insofar as it has a property other, it has a property that is of another kind; and 
if it has a property that is of another kind, it is unlike.”—“That’s true.”—“So 
beeause the one is the same as the others and beeause it is different, on both 
grounds and either, it would be both [d] like and unlike the 
others.”—“Gertainly.” 

“So, in the same way, it will be like and unlike itself as well. Sinee in fact it 
was shown to be both different from itself and the same as itself, on both 
grounds and either, won’t it be shown to be both like and unlike 
itself?”—“Neeessarily.” 

“And what about this? Gonsider the question whether the one touehes or does 
not toueh itself and the others.”—“Very well.”—“Surely the one was shown to 
be in itself as a whole.”—“That’s right.”—“Isn’t the one also in the 
others?”—“Yes.”—“Then insofar as it is in the others, it would [e] toueh the 
others; but insofar as it is in itself, it would be kept from touehing the others, and 
being in itself, would toueh itself.”—“Apparently.”—“Thus the one would toueh 
itself and the others.”—“It would.” 

“And again, in this way: must not everything that is to toueh something lie 
next to that whieh it is to toueh, oeeupying the position adjacent to that oeeupied 



by what it touehes?”—“Neeessarily.”—“So, too, the one, if it is to toueh itself, 
must lie direetly adjacent to itself, oeeupying a plaee next to that in whieh it 
itself is.”—“Yes, it must.”—“Now if the one were two it eould do that and turn 
out to be in two plaees at the same time; but [149] won’t it refuse as long as it is 
one?”—“Yes, you’re quite right.”—“So the same neeessity that keeps the one 
from being two keeps it from touehing itself.”—“The same.” 

“But it won’t toueh the others either.”—“Why?”—“Beeause, we say, that 
whieh is to toueh must, while being separate, be next to what it is to toueh, and 
there must be no third thing between them.”—“True.”—“So there must be at 
least two things if there is to be eontaet.”—“There must.”—“But if to the two 
items a third is added in a row, they themselves will [b] be three, their eontaets 
two.”—“Yes.”—“And thus whenever one item is added, one eontaet is also 
added, and it follows that the eontaets are always fewer by one than the 
multitude of the numbers. For in regard to the number being greater than the 
eontaets, every later number exceeds all the eontaets by an amount equal to that 
by whieh the first two exceeded [e] their eontaets, sinee thereafter one is added 
to the number and, at the same time, one eontaet to the eontaets.”—“That’s 
right.”—“So however many the things are in number, the eontaets are always 
fewer than they are by one.”—“True.”—“But if there is only one, and not two, 
there eould not be eontaet.”—“Obviously not.”—“Gertainly the things other than 
the one, we say, are not one and do not partake of it, if in fact they are 
other.”—“No, they don’t.”—“So number is not in the others, if one is not in 
them.”—“Obviously not.”—“So the others are neither one nor two, nor do they 
[d] have a name of any other number.”—“No.”—“So the one alone is one, and 
there eould not be two.”—“Apparently not.”—“So there is no eontaet, sinee 
there aren’t two items.”—“There isn’t.”—“Therefore, the one doesn’t toueh the 
others nor do the others toueh the one, sinee in fact there is no eontaet.”—“Yes, 
you’re quite right.”—“Thus, to sum up, the one both touehes and does not toueh 
the others and itself.”—“So it seems.” 

“Is it then both equal and unequal to itself and the others?”—“How [e] 
so?”—“If the one were greater or less than the others, or they in turn greater or 
less than it, they wouldn’t be in any way greater or less than eaeh other by the 
one being one and the others being other than one - that is, by their own being - 
would they? But if they eaeh had equality in addition to their own being, they 
would be equal to eaeh other. And if the others had largeness and the one had 
smallness, or vice versa, whichever form had largeness attaehed would be 
greater, and whichever had smallness attaehed would be less?”—“Neeessarily.” 



“Then aren’t there these two fornis, largeness and smallness? For eertainly, if 
there weren’t, they eouldn’t be opposite to eaeh other and eouldn’t [150] oeeur in 
things that are.”—“No. How eould they?”—“So if smallness oeeurs in the one, it 
would be either in the whole of it or in part of it.”—“Neeessarily.”—“What if it 
were to oeeur in the whole? Wouldn’t it be in the one either by being stretehed 
equally throughout the whole of it, or by eontaining it?”—“Quite 
elearly.”—“Wouldn’t smallness, then, if it were in the one equally throughout, be 
equal to it, but if it eontained the one, be larger?”—“Doubtless.”—“So ean 
smallness be equal to or larger than something, [b] and do the jobs of largeness 
and equality, but not its own?”—“It ean’t.”—“So smallness eould not be in the 
one as a whole; but if in fact it is in the one, it would be in a 
part.”—“Yes.”—“But, again, not in all the part. Otherwise, it will do exactly the 
same thing as it did in relation to the whole: it will be equal to or larger than 
whatever part it is in.”—“Neeessarily.”—“Therefore smallness will never be in 
any being, sinee it oeeurs neither in a part nor in a whole. Nor will anything be 
small except smallness itself.”—“It seems not.” 

“So largeness won’t be in the one either. For if it were, something else, apart 
from largeness itself, would be larger than something, namely, that [e] whieh the 
largeness is in - and that too, although there is for it no small thing, whieh it 
must exceed, if in fact it is large. But this is impossible, sinee smallness is 
nowhere in anything.”—“True.” 

“But largeness itself is not greater than anything other than smallness itself, 
nor is smallness less than anything other than largeness itself.”—“No, they 
aren’t.”—“So the others aren’t greater than the one, nor are they less, beeause 
they have neither largeness nor smallness. Nor do these two themselves - 
largeness and smallness - have, in relation to the one, their [d] power of 
exceeding and being exceeded; they have it, rather, in relation to eaeh other. Nor 
eould the one, in its turn, be greater or less than these two or the others, sinee it 
has neither largeness nor smallness.”—“It eertainly appears not.”—“So if the 
one is neither greater nor less than the others, it must neither exceed them nor be 
exceeded by them?”—“Neeessarily.”—“Now, it is quite neeessary that 
something that neither exceeds nor is exceeded be equally matehed, and if 
equally matehed, equal.”—“No doubt.” 

“Furthermore, the one would also itself be so in relation to itself: having [e] 
neither largeness nor smallness in itself, it would neither be exceeded by nor 
exceed itself, but, being equally matehed, would be equal to itself.”—“Of 
eourse.”—“Therefore the one would be equal to itself and the 



others. ”—“ Apparently. ” 

“And yet, sinee it is in itself, it would also be around itself on the outside, and 
as eontainer it would be greater than itself, but as eontained it would [151] be 
less. And thus the one would be greater and less than itself.”—“Yes, it would 
be.” 

“Isn’t this neeessary too, that there be nothing outside the one and the 
others?”—“No doubt.”—“But surely what is must always be 
somewhere.”—“Yes.”—“Then won’t that whieh is in something be in something 
greater as something less? For there is no other way that something eould be in 
something else.”—“No, there isn’t.”—“Sinee there is nothing else apart from the 
others and the one, and sinee they must be in something, must they not in fact be 
in eaeh other - the others in the one and the one [b] in the others - or else be 
nowhere?”—“Apparently.”—“So, on the one hand, beeause the one is in the 
others, the others would be greater than the one, sinee they eontain it, and the 
one would be less than the others, sinee it is eontained. On the other hand, 
beeause the others are in the one, by the same argument the one would be greater 
than the others and they less than it.”—“So it seems.”—“Therefore the one is 
both equal to, and greater and less than, itself and the others.”—“Apparently.” 

“And if in fact it is greater and less and equal, it would be of measures [e] 
equal to, and more and fewer than, itself and the others; and sinee of measures, 
also of parts.”—“Doubtless.”—“So, sinee it is of equal and more and fewer 
measures, it would also be fewer and more than itself and the others in number, 
and, eorrespondingly, equal to itself and the others.”—“How so?”—“It would 
surely be of more measures than those things it is greater than, and of as many 
parts as measures; and likewise it would be of fewer measures and parts than 
those things it is less than; and eorrespondingly for the things it is equal 
to.”—“Just so.”—“Sinee it is, [d] then, greater and less than, and equal to, itself, 
would it not be of measures more and fewer than, and equal to, itself? And sinee 
of measures, also of parts?”—“Doubtless.”—“So, sinee it is of parts equal to 
itself, it would be equal to itself in multitude, but sinee it is of more and fewer 
parts, it would be more and fewer than itself in 

number.”—“Apparently.”—“Now won’t the one be related in the same way also 
to the others? Beeause it appears larger than they, it must also be more than they 
are in number; and beeause it appears smaller, fewer; and beeause it appears 
equal in largeness, it must also be equal to the others in 
multitude.”—“Neeessarily.”—“Thus, [e] in turn, as it seems, the one will be 
equal to, and more and fewer than, itself and the others in number.”—“It will.” 



“Does the one also partake of time? And, in partaking of time, is it and does it 
eome to be both younger and older than, and neither younger nor older than, 
itself and the others?”—“How so?”—“If in fact one is, being surely belongs to 
it.”—“Yes.”—“But is to be simply partaking of being [152] with time present, 
just as was is eommunion with being together with time past, and, in turn, will be 
is eommunion with being together with time future?”—“Yes, it is.”—“So the 
one partakes of time, if in fact it partakes of being.”—“Gertainly.” 

“Of time advancing?”—“Yes.”—“So the one always eomes to be older than 
itself, if in fact it goes forward in step with time.”—“Neeessarily.”—“Do we 
reeall that the older eomes to be older than something that eomes to be 
younger?”—“We do.”—“So, sinee the one eomes to be older than itself, 
wouldn’t it eome to be older than a self that eomes to be younger?”—[b] 
“Neeessarily.”—“Thus it indeed eomes to be both younger and older than 
itself.”—“Yes.” 

“But it is older, isn’t it, whenever, in eoming to be, it is at the now time, 
between was and will be? For as it proeeeds from the past to the future, it 
eertainly won’t jump over the now.”—“No, it won’t.”—“Doesn’t it stop [e] 
eoming to be older when it eneounters the now? It doesn’t eome to be, but is 
then already older, isn’t it? For if it were going forward, it eould never be 
grasped by the now. A thing going forward is able to lay hold of both the now 
and the later - releasing the now and reaehing for the later, while eoming to be 
between the two, the later and the now.”—“True.”—“But if nothing that eomes 
to be ean sidestep the now, whenever a thing is at this point, it always stops its 
eoming-to-be and then is whatever [d] it may have eome to 
be.”—“Apparently.”—“So, too, the one: whenever, in eoming to be older, it 
eneounters the now, it stops its eoming-to-be and is then older.”—“Of 
eourse.”—“So it also is older than that very thing it was eoming to be older than 
- and wasn’t it eoming to be older than itself?”—“Yes.”—“And the older is 
older than a younger?”—“It is.”—“So the one is then also younger than itself, 
whenever, in its eoming-to-be older, it eneounters the 

now.”—“Neeessarily.”—“Yet the now is always present to the one throughout its 
being; for the one always is now, whenever [e] it is.”—“No doubt.”—“Therefore 
the one always both is and eomes to be older and younger than itself.”—“So it 
seems.” 

“Is it or does it eome to be for more time than itself or an equal time?”—“An 
equal.”—“But if it eomes to be or is for an equal time, it is the same 
age.”—“Doubtless.”—“And that whieh is the same age is neither older nor 



younger.”—“No, it isn’t.”—“So the one, sinee it eomes to be and is for a time 
equal to itself, neither is nor eomes to be younger or older than itself.”—“I think 
not.” 

“And again: what of the others?”—“I ean’t say.”—“This mueh, surely, [153] 
you ean say: things other than the one, if in fact they are different things and not 
a different thing, are more than one. A different thing would be one, but different 
things are more than one and would have multitude.”—“Yes, they 
would.”—“And, being a multitude, they would partake of a greater number than 
the one.”—“Doubtless.”—“Now, shall we say in eonneetion with number that 
things that are more or things that are less eome to be and have eome to be 
earlier?”—“Things that are less.”—“So, the least thing first; and this is the one. 
Isn’t that so?”—“Yes.”—“So of all [b] the things that have number the one has 
eome to be first. And the others, too, all have number, if in fact they are others 
and not an other.”—“Yes, they do.”—“But that whieh has eome to be first, I take 
it, has eome to be earlier, and the others later; and things that have eome to be 
later are younger than what has eome to be earlier. Thus the others would be 
younger than the one, and the one older than they.”—“Yes, it would.” 

“What about the following? Gould the one have eome to be in a way eontrary 
to its own nature, or is that impossible?”—“Impossible.”—“Yet [e] the one was 
shown to have parts, and if parts, a beginning, an end, and a 
middle.”—“Yes.”—“Well, in the ease of all things - the one itself and eaeh of 
the others - doesn’t a beginning eome to be first, and after the beginning all the 
others up to the end?”—“To be sure.”—“Purthermore, we shall say that all these 
others are parts of some one whole, but that it itself has eome to be one and 
whole at the same time as the end.”—“Yes, we shall.”—“An end, I take it, 
eomes to be last, and the one naturally [d] eomes to be at the same time as it. 

And so if in fact the one itself must not eome to be eontrary to nature, it would 
naturally eome to be later than the others, sinee it has eome to be at the same 
time as the end.”—“Apparently.”—“Therefore the one is younger than the 
others, and the others are older than it.”—“That, in turn, appears to me to be so.” 

“But again: must not a beginning or any other part of the one or of anything 
else, if in fact it is a part and not parts, be one, sinee it is a 
part?”—“Neeessarily.”—“Aeeordingly, the one would eome to be at the [e] same 
time as the first part that eomes to be, and at the same time as the seeond; and it 
is absent from none of the others that eome to be - no matter what is added to 
what - until, upon arriving at the last part, it eomes to be one whole, having been 
absent at the eoming-to-be of neither the middle nor the first nor the last nor any 



other part.”—“True.”—“Therefore the one is the same age as all the others. And 
so, unless the one itself is naturally eontrary to nature, it would have eome to be 
neither earlier nor [154] later than the others, but at the same time. And 
aeeording to this argument the one would be neither older nor younger than the 
others, nor the others older or younger than it. But aeeording to our previous 
argument, it was both older and younger than they, and likewise they were both 
older and younger than it.”—“Of eourse.” 

“That’s how it is and has eome to be. But what about its eoming-to-be both 
older and younger, and neither older nor younger, than the others and they than 
it? Is the ease with eoming-to-be just as it is with being, or [b] is it 
different?”—“I ean’t say.”—“But I ean say this mueh, at least: if something is 
indeed older than another thing, it eould not eome to be still older by an amount 
greater than the original difference in age. Nor, in turn, eould the younger eome 
to be still younger. For equals added to unequals, in time or anything else at all, 
always make them differ by an amount equal to that by whieh they differed at 
first.”—“No doubt.”—“So [e] what is older or younger eould never eome to be 
older or younger than what is older or younger, if in fact they always differ in 
age by an equal amount. On the eontrary, something is and has eome to be older, 
and something younger, but they do not eome to be so.”—“True.”—“So also the 
one, sinee it is older or younger, never eomes to be older or younger than the 
others that are older or younger than it.”—“Yes, you’re quite right.” 

“But eonsider whether it eomes to be older and younger in this way.”—“In 
what way?”—“In the way that the one was shown to be older than the others and 
they older than it.”—“What of that?”—“When the one is [d] older than the 
others, it has surely eome to be for more time than they.”—“Yes.”—“Go baek 
and eonsider: if we add an equal time to more and less time, will the more differ 
from the less by an equal or a smaller fraction?”——“A smaller.”—“So the one’s 
difference in age in relation to the others will not be in the future just what it was 
at first. On the eontrary, by getting an inerement of time equal to the others, it 
will differ from them in age always less than it did before. Isn’t that 
so?”—“Yes.”—“Wouldn’t that [e] whieh differs from anything in age less than 
before eome to be younger than before in relation to those things it was 
previously older than?”—“Younger.”—“And if the one eomes to be younger, 
don’t those others, in turn, eome to be older than before in relation to 
it?”—“Gertainly.”—“So what is younger eomes to be older in relation to what 
has eome to be earlier and is older, but it never is older. On the eontrary, it 
always eomes to be older than that thing. For the older advances toward the 


younger, while the younger advances toward the older. And, in the same way, the 
[155] older, in its turn, eomes to be younger than the younger. For both, by going 
toward their opposites, eome to be eaeh other’s opposite, the younger eoming to 
be older than the older, and the older younger than the younger. But they eould 
not eome to be so. For if they eame to be, they would no longer eome to be, but 
would be so. But as it is they eome to be older and younger than eaeh other. The 
one eomes to be younger than the others, beeause it was shown to be older and 
to have eome to be earlier, whereas the others eome to be older than the one, 
beeause they have eome to be later. [b] 

“And by the same argument the others, too, eome to be younger in relation to 
the one, sinee in fact they were shown to be older than it and to have eome to be 
earlier.”—“Yes, it does appear so.” 

“Well then, insofar as nothing eomes to be older or younger than a different 
thing, owing to their always differing from eaeh other by an equal number, the 
one would not eome to be older or younger than the others, and they would not 
eome to be older or younger than it. But insofar as things that eame to be earlier 
must differ from things that eome to be later by a fraction that is always 
different, and vice versa, in this way they [e] must eome to be older and younger 
than eaeh other - both the others than the one and the one than the others.”—“Of 
eourse.”—“To sum up all this, the one itself both is and eomes to be older and 
younger than itself and the others, and it neither is nor eomes to be older or 
younger than itself or the others.”—“Exactly.” 

“And sinee the one partakes of time and of eoming to be older and [d] 
younger, must it not also partake of time past, future, and present - if in fact it 
partakes of time?”—“Neeessarily.”—“Therefore, the one was and is and will be, 
and was eoming to be and eomes to be and will eome to be.”—“To be 
sure.”—“And something eould belong to it and be of it, in the past, present, and 
future.”—“Gertainly.”—“And indeed there would be knowledge and opinion and 
pereeption of it, if in fact even now we are engaging in all those activities 
eoneerning it.”—“You’re right.”—“And a name and an aeeount belong to it, and 
it is named and spoken of. And [e] all sueh things as pertain to the others also 
pertain to the one.”—“That’s exactly so.” 

“Let’s speak of it yet a third time. If the one is as we have deseribed it - being 
both one and many and neither one nor many, and partaking of time - must it 
not, beeause it is one, sometimes partake of being, and in turn beeause it is not, 
sometimes not partake of being?”—“Neeessarily.”—“When it partakes, ean it at 



that time not partake, or partake when it doesn’t?”—“It eannot.”—“So it 
partakes at one time, and doesn’t partake at another; for only in this way eould it 
both partake and not partake of [156] the same thing.”—“That’s right.”—“Isn’t 
there, then, a definite time when it gets a share of being and when it parts from 
it? Or how ean it at one time have and at another time not have the same thing, if 
it never gets and releases it?”—“In no way.” 

“Don’t you in fact eall getting a share of being 'eoming-to-be’?”—“I 
do.”—“And parting from being Aeasing-to-be’?”—“Most eertainly.”—“Indeed 
the one, as it seems, when it gets and releases being, eomes to be [b] and eeases 
to be.”—“Neeessarily.”—“And sinee it is one and many and eomes to be and 
eeases to be, doesn’t its being many eease to be whenever it eomes to be one, 
and doesn’t its being one eease to be whenever it eomes to be 
many?”—“Gertainly.”—“Whenever it eomes to be one and many, must it not 
separate and eombine?”—“It eertainly must.”—“Purthermore, whenever it 
eomes to be like and unlike, must it not be made like and 
unlike?”—“Yes.”—“And whenever it eomes to be greater and less and equal, 
must it not inerease and deerease and be made equal?”—“Just so.” 

[e] “And whenever, being in motion, it eomes to a rest, and whenever, being at 
rest, it ehanges to moving, it must itself, presumably, be in no time at 
all.”—“How is that?”—“It won’t be able to undergo being previousIy at rest and 
later in motion or being previousIy in motion and later at rest without 
ehanging.”—“ObviousIy not.”—“Yet there is no time in whieh something ean, 
simultaneously, be neither in motion nor at rest.”—“Yes, you’re quite 
right.”—“Yet surely it also doesn’t ehange without ehanging.”—“Hardly.”—“So 
when does it ehange? For it does not ehange while it is at rest or in motion, or 
while it is in time.”—“Yes, you’re quite right.” 

[d] “Is there, then, this queer thing in whieh it might be, just when it 
ehanges?”—“What queer thing?”—“The instant. The instant seems to signify 
something sueh that ehanging oeeurs from it to eaeh of two states. For a thing 
doesn’t ehange from rest while rest eontinues, or from motion while motion 
eontinues. Rather, this queer ereature, the instant, lurks [e] between motion and 
rest - being in no time at all - and to it and from it the moving thing ehanges to 
resting and the resting thing ehanges to moving.”—“It looks that way.”—“And 
the one, if in fact it both rests and moves, eould ehange to eaeh state - for only in 
this way eould it do both. But in ehanging, it ehanges at an instant, and when it 
ehanges, it would be in no time at all, and just then it would be neither in motion 
nor at rest.”—“No, it wouldn’t.” 



[157] “Is it so with the other ehanges too? Whenever the one ehanges Irom 
being to eeasing-to-be, or from not-being to eoming-to-be, isn’t it then between 
eertain states of motion and rest? And then it neither is nor is not, and neither 
eomes to be nor eeases to be?”—“It seems so, at any rate.”—“Indeed, aeeording 
to the same argument, when it goes from one to many and from many to one, it 
is neither one nor many, and neither separates nor eombines. And when it goes 
from like to unlike and from unlike to like, it is neither like nor unlike, nor is it 
being made like or unlike. And when it goes from small to large and to equal and 
vice versa, [b] it is neither small nor large nor equal; nor would it be inereasing 
or deereasing or being made equal.”—“It seems not.”—“The one, if it is, eould 
undergo all that.”—“Doubtless.” 

“Must we not examine what would be proper for the others to undergo, if one 
is?”—“We must.”—“Are we to say, then, what properties things other than the 
one must have, if one is?”—“Let’s do.”—“Well then, sinee in fact they are other 
than the one, the others are not the one. For if they were, they would not be other 
than the one.”—“That’s right.” [e] 

“And yet the others are not absolutely deprived of the one, but somehow 
partake of it.”—“In what way?”—“In that things other than the one are surely 
other beeause they have parts; for if they didn’t have parts, they would be 
altogether one.”—“That’s right.”—“And parts, we say, are parts of that whieh is 
a whole.”—“Yes, we do.”—“Yet the whole of whieh the parts are to be parts 
must be one thing eomposed of many, beeause eaeh of the parts must be part, not 
of many, but of a whole.”—“Why is that?”—“If something were to be part of 
many, in whieh it itself is, it will, of [d] eourse, be both part of itself, whieh is 
impossible, and of eaeh one of the others, if in fact it is part of all of them. For if 
it is not part of one, it will be part of the others, that one excepted, and thus it 
will not be part of eaeh one. And if it is not part of eaeh, it will be part of none of 
the many. But if something is part of none, it eannot be a part, or anything else at 
all, of all those things of whieh it is no part of any.”—“It eertainly appears 
so.”—“So the part would not be part of many things or all, but of some one 
eharaeter and of some one thing, whieh we eall a 'whole,’ sinee it has [e] eome 
to be one eomplete thing eomposed of all. This is what the part would be part 
of.”—“Absolutely.”—“So if the others have parts, they would also partake of 
some one whole.”—“Gertainly.”—“So things other than the one must be one 
eomplete whole with parts.”—“Neeessarily.” 

“Furthermore, the same aeeount applies also to eaeh part, sinee it too [158] 



must partake of the one. For if eaeh of them is a part, 'eaeh/ of eourse, signifies 
that it is one thing, detaehed from the others and being by itself, if in fact it is to 
be eaeh” —“That’s right.”—“But elearly it would partake of the one, while 
being something other than one. Otherwise, it wouldn’t partake, but would itself 
be one. But as it is, it is surely impossible for anything except the one itself to be 
one.”—“Impossible.” 

“But both the whole and the part must partake of the one; for the whole will 
be one thing of whieh the parts are parts, and in turn eaeh thing that is part of a 
whole will be one part of the whole.”—“Just so.”—“Well, then, [b] won’t things 
that partake of the one partake of it, while being different from 
it?”—“Doubtless.”—“And things different from the one would surely be many; 
for if things other than the one were neither one nor more than one, they would 
be nothing.”—“Yes, you’re quite right.” 

“Sinee both things that partake of the oneness of a part and things that partake 
of the oneness of a whole are more than one, must not those things themselves 
that get a share of the one in fact be unlimited in multitude?”—“How 
so?”—“Let’s observe the following: isn’t it the ease that, at the time when they 
get a share of the one, they get a share, while not being one and not partaking of 
the one?”—“Quite elearly.”—“While being multitudes, [e] then, in whieh 
oneness is not present?”—“Gertainly, multitudes.”—“Now, if we should be 
willing to subtraet, in thought, the very least we ean from these multitudes, must 
not that whieh is subtraeted, too, be a multitude and not one, if in fact it doesn’t 
partake of the one?”—“Neeessarily.”—“So always, as we examine in this way 
its nature, itself by itself, different from the form, won’t as mueh of it as we ever 
see be unlimited in multitude?”—“Absolutely.” 

[d] “Purthermore, whenever eaeh part eomes to be one part, the parts then 
have a limit in relation to eaeh other and in relation to the whole, and the whole 
has a limit in relation to the parts.”—“Quite so.”—“Aeeordingly, it follows for 
things other than the one that from the one and themselves gaining eommunion 
with eaeh other, as it seems, something different eomes to be in them, whieh 
affords a limit for them in relation to eaeh other; but their own nature, by 
themselves, affords unlimitedness.”—“Apparently.”—“In this way, indeed, 
things other than the one, taken both as wholes and part by part, both are 
unlimited and partake of a limit.”—“Gertainly.” 

[e] “Well, aren’t they both like and unlike eaeh other and themselves?”—“In 
what way?”—“On the one hand, insofar as they are all unlimited by their own 
nature, they would in this way have a property the 



same.”—“Gertainly.”—“Purthermore, insofar as they all partake of a limit, in 
this way, too, they would all have a property the same.”—“Doubtless.”—“On the 
other hand, insofar as they are both limited and unlimited, they have [159] these 
properties, whieh are opposite to eaeh other.”—“Yes.”—“And opposite 
properties are as unlike as possible.”—“To be sure.”—“So in respeet of either 
property they would be like themselves and eaeh other, but in respeet of both 
properties they would be utterly opposite and unlike both themselves and eaeh 
other.”—“It looks that way.”—“Thus the others would be both like and unlike 
themselves and eaeh other.”—“Just so.” 

“And indeed we will have no further trouble in finding that things other than 
the one are both the same as and different from eaeh other, both in motion and at 
rest, and have all the opposite properties, sinee in fact they [b] were shown to 
have those we mentioned.”—“You’re right.” 

“Well, then, suppose we now eoneede those results as evident and examine 
again, if one is: Are things other than the one also not so, or only so?”—“Of 
eourse.”—“Let’s say from the beginning, what properties things other than the 
one must have, if one is.”—“Yes, let’s do.”—“Must not the one be separate from 
the others, and the others separate from the one?”—“Why?”—“Beeause surely 
there is not something else in addition to them [e] that is both other than the one 
and other than the others; for all things have been mentioned, onee the one and 
the others are mentioned.”—“Yes, all things.”—“So there is no further thing, 
different from them, in whieh same thing the one and the others eould 
be.”—“No, there isn’t.”—“So the one and the others are never in the same 
thing.”—“It seems not.”—“So they are separate?”—“Yes.” 

“Purthermore, we say that what is really one doesn’t have 
parts.”—“Obviously not.”—“So the one eould not be in the others as a whole, 
nor eould parts of it be in them, if it is separate from the others and doesn’t have 
parts.”—“Obviously not.”—“So the others eould in no way partake [d] of the 
one, if they partake neither by getting some part of it nor by getting it as a 
whole.”—“It seems not.”—“In no way, then, are the others one, nor do they have 
any oneness in them.”—“Yes, you’re quite right.” 

“So the others aren’t many either; for eaeh of them would be one part of a 
whole, if they were many. But as it is, things other than the one are neither one 
nor many nor a whole nor parts, sinee they in no way partake of the 
one.”—“That’s right.”—“Therefore, the others are not themselves two or three, 
nor are two or three in them, if in fact they are entirely [e] deprived of the 



one.”—“Just so.” 

“So the others aren’t themselves like and unlike the one, and likeness and 
unlikeness aren’t in them. For if they were themselves like and unlike, or had 
likeness and unlikeness in them, things other than the one would surely have in 
themselves two forms opposite to eaeh other.”—“Apparently.”—“But it was 
impossible for things that eouldn’t partake even of one to partake of any 
two.”—“Impossible.”—“So the others are neither like nor unlike nor both. lf 
they were like or unlike, they would partake [160] of one of the two forms, and 
if they were both, they would partake of two opposite forms. But these 
alternatives were shown to be impossible.”—“True.” 

“So they are neither the same nor different, neither in motion nor at rest, 
neither eoming to be nor eeasing to be, neither greater nor less nor equal. Nor do 
they have any other sueh properties. For if the others submit to having any sueh 
property, they will partake of one and two and three and odd and even, of whieh 
it was shown they eould not partake, sinee [b] they are in every way entirely 
deprived of the one.”—“Very true.” 

“Thus if one is, the one is all things and is not even one, both in relation to 
itself and, likewise, in relation to the others.”— “Exactly.” 

“So far so good. But must we not next examine what the consequences must 
be, if the one is not?”—“Yes, we must.”—“What, then, would this hypothesis 
be: 'if one is not’? Does it differ at all from this hypothesis: ‘if not-one is 
not’?”—“Of eourse it differs.”—“Does it merely differ, or is saying Tf not-one is 
not’ the eomplete opposite of saying, 'if one is not’?”—[e] “The eomplete 
opposite.”—“What if someone were to say, Tf largeness is not’ or Tf smallness 
is not’ or anything else like that, would it be elear in eaeh ease that what he is 
saying is not is something different?”—“Gertainly.”—“So now, too, whenever he 
says, Tf one is not,’ isn’t it elear that what he says is not is different from the 
others, and don’t we recognize what he means?”—“We do.”—“So he speaks of 
something, in the first plaee, knowable, and in the seeond, different from the 
others, whenever [d] he says 'one,’ whether he attaehes being or not-being to it; 
for we still know what thing is said not to be, and that it is different from the 
others. Isn’t that so?”—“Neeessarily.” 

“Then we must state from the beginning as follows what must be the ease, if 
one is not. First, as it seems, this must be so for it, that there is knowledge of it; 
otherwise we don’t even know what is meant when someone says, ‘if one is 
not’.”—“True.”—“And it must be the ease that the others are different from it - 


or else it isn’t said to be different froni them?”—“Gertainly.”—“Therefore 
difference in kind pertains to it in addition [e] to knowledge. For someone 
doesn’t speak of the difference in kind of the others when he says that the one is 
different from the others, but of that thing’s difference in kind.”—“Apparently.” 

“Purthermore, the one that is not partakes of that and of something, this, to 
this, these, and so on; for the one eould not be mentioned, nor eould things be 
different from the one, nor eould anything belong to it or be of it, nor eould it be 
said to be anything, unless it had a share of something and the rest.”—“That’s 
right.”—“The one ean’t he, if in fact it is not, but nothing prevents it from 
partaking of many things. Indeed, it’s even [161] neeessary, if in fact it’s that one 
and not another that is not. If, however, neither the one nor that is not to be, but 
the aeeount is about something else, we shouldn’t even utter a sound. But if that 
one and not another is posited not to be, it must have a share of that and of many 
other things.”—“Quite eertainly.” 

“So it has unlikeness, too, in relation to the others. For things other than the 
one, sinee they are different, would also be different in kind.”—“Yes.”—“And 
aren’t things different in kind other in kind?”—“Doubtless.”—[b] “Aren’t things 
other in kind unlike?”—“Unlike, eertainly.”—“Well, then, if in fact they are 
unlike the one, elearly things unlike would be unlike an 
unlike.”—“Glearly.”—“So the one would also have unlikeness, in relation to 
whieh the others are unlike it.”—“So it seems.” 

“But, then, if it has unlikeness to the others, must it not have likeness to 
itself?”—“How so?”—“If the one has unlikeness to one, the argument would 
surely not be about something of the same kind as the one, nor would the 
hypothesis be about one, but about something other than one.”—[e] 

“Gertainly.”—“But it must not be.”—“No indeed.”—“Therefore the one must 
have likeness of itself to itself.”—“It must.” 

“Furthermore, it is not equal to the others either; for if it were equal, it would 
then both be, and be like them in respeet of equality. But those are both 
impossible, if in fact one is not.”—“Impossible.”—“Sinee it is not equal to the 
others, must not the others, too, be not equal to it?”—“Neeessarily.”—“Aren’t 
things that are not equal unequal?”—“Yes.”—“And aren’t things unequal 
unequal to something unequal?”—“Doubtless.”—“So the one partakes [d] also 
of inequality, in relation to whieh the others are unequal to it.”—“It does.” 

“But largeness and smallness are constitutive of inequality.”—“Yes, they 
are.”—“So do largeness and smallness, too, belong to this one?”—“It looks that 
way.”—“Yet largeness and smallness always stand apart from eaeh 



other.”—“Gertainly.”—“So there is always something between them.”—“There 
is.”—“Then ean you mention anything between them other than 
equality?”—“No, just that.”—“Thereiore whatever has largeness and smallness 
also has equality, sinee it is between them.”—“Apparently.”—“The one, if it is 
not, would have, as it seems, a share of equality, largeness, [e] and 
smallness.”—“So it seems.” 

“Purthermore, it must also somehow partake of being.”—“How is that?”—“It 
must be in the state we deseribe; for if it is not so, we wouldn’t speak truly when 
we say that the one is not. But if we do speak truly, it is elear that we say things 
that are. Isn’t that so?”—“It is indeed so.”—“And sinee we elaim to speak truly, 
we must elaim also to speak of things [162] that 

are.”—“Neeessarily.”—“Therefore, as it seems, the one is a not-being; for if it is 
not to be a not-being, but is somehow to give up its being in relation to not- 
being, it will straightway be a being.”—“Absolutely.”—“So if it is not to be, it 
must have being a not-being as a bond in regard to its not-being, just as, in like 
manner, what is must have not-being what is not, in order that it, in its turn, may 
eompletely be. This is how what is would most of all be and what is not would 
not be: on the one hand, by what is, if it is eompletely to be, partaking of being 
in regard to being a being [b] and of not-being in regard to being a not-being; 
and, on the other hand, by what is not, if in its turn what is not is eompletely not 
to be, partaking of not-being in regard to not-being a not-being and of being in 
regard to being a not-being.”——“Very true.”—“Aeeordingly, sinee in fact what 
is has a share of not-being and what is not has a share of being, so, too, the one, 
sinee it is not, must have a share of being in regard to its not- 
being.”—“Neeessarily.”—“Then the one, if it is not, appears also to have 
being.”—“Apparently.”—“And of eourse not-being, if in fact it is 
not.”—“Doubtless.” 

“Can something that is in some state not be so, without ehanging from that 
state?”—“It eannot.”—“So everything of the sort we’ve deseribed, [e] whieh is 
both so and not so, signifies a ehange.”—“Doubtless.”—“And a ehange is a 
motion - or what shall we eall it?”—“A motion.”—“Now wasn’t the one shown 
both to be and not to be?”—“Yes.”—“Therefore, it appears both to be so and not 
so.”—“So it seems.”—“Therefore the one that is not has been shown also to 
move, sinee in fact it has been shown to ehange from being to not-being.”—“It 
looks that way.” 

“Yet, on the other hand, if it is nowhere among the things that are - as it isn’t, 
if in fact it is not - it eouldn’t travel from one plaee to another.”—[d] “Obviously 


not.”—“So it eouldn’t niove by switehing plaee.”—“No, it eouldn’t.”—“Nor 
eould it rotate in the same thing, beeause it nowhere touehes the same thing. For 
that whieh is the same is a being, and what is not eannot be in anything that 
is.”—“No, it ean’t.”—“Thereiore the one, if it is not, would be unable to rotate 
in that in whieh it is not.”—“Yes, you’re quite right.”—“And, surely, the one 
isn’t altered from itself either, whether as something that is or as something that 
is not. For the argument would no longer be about the one, but about something 
else, if in fact the one were altered from itself.”—“That’s right.”—“But if it isn’t 
altered and doesn’t rotate in the same thing or switeh plaee, eould it still move 
[e] somehow?”—“Obviously not.”—“Yet what is unmoved must enjoy repose, 
and what reposes must be at rest.”—“Neeessarily.”—“Therefore the one, as it 
seems, sinee it is not, is both at rest and in motion.”—“So it seems.” 

[163] “ Furthermore, if in fact it moves, it eertainly must be altered; for 
however something is moved, by just so mueh it is no longer in the same state as 
it was, but in a different state.”—“Just so.”—“Then beeause it moves, the one is 
also altered.”—“Yes.”—“And yet, beeause it in no way moves, it eould in no 
way be altered.”—“No, it eouldn’t.”—“So insofar as the one that is not moves, it 
is altered, but insofar as it doesn’t move, it is not altered.”—“No, it isn’t. 

—”Therefore the one, if it is not, is both altered and not 
altered.”—“Apparently.” 

“Must not that whieh is altered eome to be different from what it was [b] 
before, and eease to be in its previous state; and must not that whieh is not 
altered neither eome to be nor eease to be?”—“Neeessarily.”—“Therefore also 
the one, if it is not, eomes to be and eeases to be, if it is altered, and does not 
eome to be or eease to be, if it is not altered. And thus the one, if it is not, both 
eomes to be and eeases to be, and does not eome to be or eease to be.”—“Yes, 
you’re quite right.” 

“Let’s go baek again to the beginning to see whether things will appear [e] the 
same to us as they do now, or different.”—“Indeed, we must.”—“Aren’t we 
saying, if one is not, what the consequences must be for it?”—“Yes.”—“When 
we say Ts not,’ the words don’t signify anything other than absenee of being for 
whatever we say is not, do they?”—“Nothing other.”—“When we say that 
something is not, are we saying that in a way it is not, but in a way it is? Or does 
this Ts not’ signify without qualification that what is not is in no way at all and 
does not in any way partake of being?”—“Absolutely without 
qualification.”—“Therefore what is not [d] eould neither be nor partake of being 



in any other way at all.”—“No, it eouldn’t.” 

“Can eoming-to-be and eeasing-to-be possibly be anything other than getting 
a share of being and losing it?”—“Nothing other.”—“But what has no share of 
being eould neither get nor lose it.”—“Obviously not.”—“So the one, sinee it in 
no way is, must in no way have, release, or get a share of, being.”—“That’s 
reasonable.”—“So the one that is not neither eeases to be nor eomes to be, sinee 
in fact it in no way partakes of being.”—“Apparently not.”—“So it also isn’t 
altered in any way. For if it were to [e] undergo this, it would then eome to be 
and eease to be.”—“True.”—“And if it isn’t altered, it must not move 
either?”—“Neeessarily.”—“And surely we won’t say that what in no way is is at 
rest, sinee what is at rest must always be in some same thing.”—“In the same 
thing, no doubt.”—“Thus, let’s say that what is not is, in turn, never at rest or in 
motion.”—“Yes, you’re quite right.” 

“But in fact nothing that is belongs to it; for then, by partaking of [164] that, it 
would partake of being.”—“Glearly.”—“So neither largeness nor smallness nor 
equality belongs to it.”—“No, they don’t.”—“Purthermore, it would have neither 
likeness nor difference in kind in relation to itself or in relation to the 
others.”—“Apparently not.” 

“What about this? Can the others be related to it, if, neeessarily, nothing 
belongs to it?”—“They ean’t.”—“So the others are neither like nor unlike it, and 
they are neither the same as nor different from it.”—“No, they aren’t.”—“And 
again: will ofthat, to that, something, this, ofthis, ofanother, to another, or time 
past, hereafter, or now, or knowledge, opinion, pereeption, [b] an aeeount, a 
name, or anything else that is be applieable to what is not?”—“It will 
not.”—“Thus one, sinee it is not, is not in any state at all.”—“At any rate, it 
eertainly seems to be in no state at all.” 

“Let’s go on and say what properties the others must have, if one is 
not.”—“Yes, let’s do.”—“They must surely be other; for if they weren’t even 
other, we wouldn’t be talking about the others.”—“Just so.”—“But if the 
argument is about the others, the others are different. Or don’t you apply the 
names 'other’ and 'different’ to the same thing?”—“I [e] do.”—“And surely we 
say that the different is different from a different thing, and the other is other 
than another thing?”—“Yes.”—“So the others, too, if they are to be other, have 
something they will be other than.”—“Neeessarily.”—“What would it be then? 
For they won’t be other than the one, if it is indeed not.”—“No, they 
won’t.”—“So they are other than eaeh other, sinee that alternative remains for 



them, or else to be other than nothing.”—“That’s right.” 

“So they eaeh are other than eaeh other as multitudes; for they eouldn’t be so 
as ones, if one is not. But eaeh mass of them, as it seems, is unlimited [d] in 
multitude, and if you take what seems to be smallest, in an instant, just as in a 
dream, instead of seeming to be one, it appears many, and instead of very small, 
immense in relation to the bits ehopped from it.”—“That’s quite right.”—“The 
others would be other than eaeh other as masses of this sort, if they are other, and 
if one is not.”—“Quite so.” 

“Well then, won’t there be many masses, eaeh appearing, but not being, one, if 
in fact one is not to be?”—“Just so.”—“And there will seem to be a number of 
them, if in fact eaeh seems to be one, although being many.”—[e] 

“Gertainly.”—“And among them some appear even and some odd, although not 
really being so, if in fact one is not to be.”—“Yes, you’re quite right.” 

“Purthermore, a smallest too, we say, will seem to be among them; but [165] 
this appears many and large in relation to eaeh of its many, beeause they are 
small.”—“Doubtless.”—“And eaeh mass will be conceived to be equal to its 
many small bits. For it eould not, in appearanee, shift from greater to less, until it 
seems to eome to the state in between, and this would be an appearanee of 
equality.”—“That’s reasonable.” 

“Now won’t it appear to have a limit in relation to another mass, but itself to 
have no beginning, limit, or middle in relation to itself?”—“Why is 
that?”—“Beeause whenever you grasp any bit of them in thought as [b] being a 
beginning, middle, or end, before the beginning another beginning always 
appears, and after the end a different end is left behind, and in the middle others 
more in the middle than the middle but smaller, beeause you ean’t grasp eaeh of 
them as one, sinee the one is not.”—“Very true.”—“So every being that you 
grasp in thought must, I take it, be ehopped up and dispersed, beeause surely, 
without oneness, it would always be grasped as a mass.”—“Of eourse.”—“So 
must not sueh a thing appear one to a person [e] dimly observing from far off; 
but to a person eonsidering it keenly from up elose, must not eaeh one appear 
unlimited in multitude, if in fact it is deprived of the one, if it is not?”—“Indeed, 
most neeessarily.”—“Thus the others must eaeh appear unlimited and as having 
a limit, and one and many, if one is not, but things other than the one 
are.”—“Yes, they must.” 

“Won’t they also seem to be both like and unlike?”—“Why is that?”—“Just 
as, to someone standing at a distanee, all things in a painting,— appearing one, 
appear to have a property the same and to be like.”—[d] “Gertainly.”—“But 


when the person eomes eloser, they appear many and different and, by the 
appearanee of the different, different in kind and unlike themselves.”—“Just 
so.”—“So the masses must also appear both like and unlike themselves and eaeh 
other.”—“Of eourse.” 

“Aeeordingly, if one is not and many are, the many must appear both the same 
as and different from eaeh other, both in eontaet and separate from themselves, 
both moving with every motion and in every way at rest, both eoming to be and 
eeasing to be and neither, and surely everything [e] of that sort, whieh it would 
now be easy enough for us to go through.”—“Very true indeed.” 

“Let’s go baek to the beginning onee more and say what must be the ease, if 
one is not, but things other than the one are.”—“Yes, let’s do.”—“Well, the 
others won’t be one.”—“Obviously not.”—“And surely they won’t be many 
either, sinee oneness would also be present in things that are many. For if none 
of them is one, they are all nothing - so they also eouldn’t be 
many.”—“True.”—“If oneness isn’t present in the others, the others are neither 
many nor one.”—“No, they aren’t.” 

“Nor even do they appear one or many.”—“Why?”—“Beeause the others 
[166] have no eommunion in any way at all with any of the things that are not, 
and none of the things that are not belongs to any of the others, sinee things that 
are not have no part.”—“True.”—“So no opinion or any appearanee of what is 
not belongs to the others, nor is not-being conceived in any way at all in the ease 
of the others.”—“Yes, you’re quite right.”—“So if one is not, none of the others 
is conceived to be one or many, sinee, without [b] oneness, it is impossible to 
conceive of many.”—“Yes, impossible.”—“Therefore, if one is not, the others 
neither are nor are conceived to be one or many.”—“It seems not.” 

“So they aren’t like or unlike either.”—“No, they aren’t.”—“And indeed, they 
are neither the same nor different, neither in eontaet nor separate, nor anything 
else that they appeared to be in the argument we went through before. The others 
neither are nor appear to be any of those things, if one is not.”—“True.”—“Then 
if we were to say, to sum up, Tf one is [e] not, nothing is,’ wouldn’t we speak 
eorreetly?”—“Absolutely.” 

“Let us then say this - and also that, as it seems, whether one is or is not, it 
and the others both are and are not, and both appear and do not appear all things 
in all ways, both in relation to themselves and in relation to eaeh other.”—“Very 
true.” 



1. Lit., “the things that are.” 

2. I.e., the all (cf. 128a8-bl). 

3. In English we normally speak of a hypothesis that something is the ease. Instead, Zeno here, and later 
Soerates and Parmenides, regularly plaee the eontent of a hypothesis within an “if” elause, ready for us to 
draw out its implieations and eonseguenees: e.g., “if the all is one, then ... ,” or “if the all is many, then... .” 

4. Aeeording to the usage of this dialogue, something is “itself by itself,” first, if it is separate from other 
things or is eonsidered on its own, apart from other things. When the phrase is eonstrued in this way, “by 
itself” means “apart, on its own.” Seeond, something is “itself by itself,” if it is itself responsible for its own 
proper being, independently of other things. When the phrase is understood in this way, “by itself” means 
“in virtue of, or beeause of, itself.” Both of these meanings should be kept in mind whenever this phrase 
reeurs in the translation. 

5. In this dialogue Plato uses the expression to hen in several ways. It is variously translated as “the one,” 
“oneness,” and “one” depending on the context. 

6. In this dialogue Plato uses three different abstraet expressions to specify these entities, two of whieh 
oeeur here: genos (a term restrieted to the part of the dialogue preeeding the “Deduetions”), rendered as 
“kind,” and eidos, rendered as “form.” Later he will use a third term, idea, rendered as “eharaeter.” 

7. Removing the braekets in alO-11. 

8. Alternatively: “If you look at them all in the same way with the mind’s eye, won’t some one large again 
appear, by whieh all these appear large?” 

9. Alternatively: “But, Parmenides, maybe eaeh of the forms is a thought of these things.” 

10. Alternatively: “or that, although they are thoughts, they are not thought?” 

11. Removing the braekets in el. 

12. The Greek word is dialegesthai, whieh eould instead be translated as “diseourse,” or unteehnieally as 
“conversation.” 

13. Alternatively: “if [things] are many,” or “if there are many.” 

14. ibyeus frg. 6 (Page 1962). ibyeus of Rhegium (srxth eentury B.e.) was best known for his love poems. 

15. The hypothesis eould also be rendered “if one is.” But cf. Parmenides’ statement above at 137b. 

16. The word translated here and below as “fraction” is elsewhere translated as “part.” 

17. Alternatively, aeeepting a plausible emendation at b3: “Thus if one is, the one is all things and is not 
even one, both in relation to itself and in relation to the others, and likewise for the others.” With this 
emended text, the sentenee deseribes the eontents of all four deduetions, instead of only the first two. 

18. Dropping the supplement in 162a8 and removing the braekets in b2. 

19. Plato’s word here refers speeiheally to painting that aims at the illusion of volume through the eontrast 
of light and shadow. 


PHTT.P.RUS 


Translated by Dorothea Prede. 


Seholars universally agree that this is one ofPlato’s last works, along with at 
least Laws (about whieh we have independent testimony that it was a work ofhis 
old age), plus Sophist and Statesman. It was written after Phaedo, Republie, and 
Phaedrus, and also after Parmenides and Theaetetus. In those other latest works 
(as well as Timaeus and Gritias, whatever their plaee in the order of eomposition 
may have been), the prineipal speaker who direets the diseussion ’s agenda is not 
Soerates, but the Athenian visitor (Laws), or the visitor from Elea ^Sophist and 
Statesmanj, or Timaeus or Gritias themselves. Indeed, although he partieipates 
actively in the first part of Parmenides, Soerates is already made toyield eenter 
stage there to the dialogue’s namesake — Parmenides ealls the tunes. Here, 
however, Soerates is again fully in eharge. NaturaUy enough: the topie is again 
one we readily assoeiate with Soerates in Plato’s ‘Soeratie’ dialogues, as well as 
in Phaedo, Republie, and Phaedrus; what is ‘the human good’? how will a 
human being lead the best life possible? Yet this is a Soerates very sure ofhis 
ground, ready to expound at length difficult metaphysieal doetrines, and 
possessed ofa whole theory about the ingredients ofthe best life and their 
proper ordering. He pursues the diseussion mueh more in the manner of the 
Yisitor of Sophist or Statesman than in his own manner in either the ‘Soeratie’ 
dialogues or the Republie— though his fellow diseussant is mueh more ready to 
throw up opposition to his ideas than the Yisitor ’s are in Sophist and Statesman. 

We piek up the thread in mediis rebus. In the presenee ofa eompany ofyoung 
men, Soerates has been disputing with one ofthem, Philebus, about what 
eonstitutes the good in human life. Is it pleasure, as Philebus had maintained, or 
knowledge — Soerates’ eandidate? (We know nothing of Philebus, apartfrom this 
dialogue: his name means “youth lover” and so pleasure seeker, and he is 
presented as himselfan attractive young man. He may be purely fictional.) They 
had ended at loggerheads. Now another young man, Protarehus, takes over 
Philebus’ side. (He is addressed at 19b as “son ofCallias,” the very rieh 
Athenian said in Apology 20a to have spent more than anyone else on the 
sophists, and at 58a-b he seems to speak as a respectful admirer of Gorgias.) 

The diseussion now takes a new taek. Soerates will argue, not that the good in 



human life is knowledge (not pleasure), but that it is some third thing, in fact the 
prineiple for the proper mixture of knowledge and pleasure—both together — 
within a life. Knowledge, he will argue, though not the good itself, is vastly 
eloser and more akin to it than pleasure is. Thus knowledge wins seeond prize in 
the eontest, eoming far ahead ofpleasure in the final aeeounting. 

Soerates first insists that neither pleasure nor knowledge is a simple unity; 
there are significantly different varieties ofeach—different ways ofbeing a 
pleasure or an instanee of knowledge—whieh must be examined first before one 
ean determine the value of pleasure and knowledge, and so resolve the guestion 
oftheir respective plaees in the best life. This leads to a lengthy defense ofthe 
basie philosophieal method of looking to unity-in-plurality in eoming to 
understand the nature ofanything and to a metaphysieal division (not easy to 
understand) of ‘everything that aetually exists now in the universe’ into four 
basie eategories: the ‘unlimited’, ‘limit’, the ‘mixture’of these two, and the 
‘eause’of the mixture. These methodologieal and metaphysieal passages should 
be studied alongside the Sophist’s theories about being and not being, and the 
method of division exemplified and diseussed in Sophist and Statesman. There 
follows a delineation and examination ofvarious genera of pleasure and then of 
knowledge, ineluding a controversial diseussion of some pleasures as ‘false’ 
ones. Tinally, we reaeh the ‘mixed’life and its ordering prineiple. 

The dialogue ends, as it began, in mediis rebus; Protarehus is not ready to let 
Soerates off; more points reguire to be dealt with. But whieh ones? That is left 
for the reader to ponder. 

T.M.e. 


SoGRATEs: Well, then, Protarehus, eonsider just what the thesis is that [11] you 
are now taking over from Philebus—and what our thesis is that you are going to 
argue against, if you find that you do not agree with it. Shall [b] we summarize 
them both? 

Protarghus: Yes, let’s do that. 

SoGRATEs: Philebus holds that what is good for all ereatures is to enjoy 
themselves, to be pleased and delighted, and whatever else goes together with 
that kind of thing. We eontend that not these, but knowing, understanding, and 
remembering, and what belongs with them, right opinion and true ealeulations, 
are better than pleasure and more agreeable to all [e] who ean attain them; those 
who ean, get the maximum benefit possible from having them, both those now 



alive and future generations. Isn’t that how we present our respective positions, 
Philebus? 

Philebus: Absolutely, Soerates. 

SoGRATEs: Do you agree, Protarehus, to take over this thesis that’s now 
offered you? 

Protarghus: I am afraid I have to. Fair Philebus has given up on us. 

SoGRATEs: So we must do everything possible to get through somehow to the 
truth about these matters? 

Protarghus: We eertainly must. [d] 

SoGRATEs: Come on, then. Here is a further point we need to agree on. 

Protarghus: What is that? 

SoGRATEs: That eaeh of us will be trying to prove some possession or state of 
the soul to be the one that ean render life happy for all human beings. Isn’t that 
so? 

Protarghus: Quite so. 

SoGRATEs: You, that it is pleasure; we, that it is knowledge? 

Protarghus: That is so. 

SoGRATEs: What if it should turn out that there is another possession, [e] better 
than either of them? Would the result not be that, if it turns out to be more 
elosely related to pleasure, we will both lose out against a life [12] that firmly 
possesses that, but the life of pleasure will defeat the life of knowledge? 

Protarghus: Yes. 

SoGRATEs: And if it is eloser to knowledge, then knowledge wins over 
pleasure, and pleasure loses? Do you aeeept this as agreed? 

Protarghus: It seems agreeable to me. 

SoGRATEs: But also to Philebus? Philebus, what do you say? 

Philebus: To my mind pleasure wins and always will win, no matter what. 

But you must see for yourself, Protarehus. 

Protarghus: But now you have handed over the argument to us, Philebus, 
you ean no longer eontrol the agreements we make with Soerates nor our 
disagreements. 

[b] Philebus: You are right. I absolve myself of all responsibility and now eall 
the goddess herself as my witness. 

Protarghus: We will be your witnesses, too,—that you did say what you are 
now saying. As to what follows, Soerates, let us go ahead and try to push 
through to a eonelusion, with Philebus’ eonsent or not. 

SoGRATEs: We must do our best, making our start with the goddess herself— 



this fellow elaims that though she is ealled Aphrodite her truest name is pleasure. 

Protarghus: Gertainly. 

[e] SoGRATEs: I always feel a more than human dread over what names to use 
for the gods—it surpasses the greatest fear.- So now I address Aphrodite by 
whatever title pleases her. But as to pleasure, I know that it is complex and, just 
as I said, we must make it our starting point and eonsider carefully what sort of 
nature it has. If one just goes by the name it is one single thing, but in fact it 
eomes in many forms that are in some way even quite unlike eaeh other. Think 
about it: we say that a debauehed person gets [d] pleasure, as well as that a 
sober-minded person takes pleasure in his very sobriety. Again, we say that a 
fool, though full of foolish opinions and hopes, gets pleasure, but likewise a wise 
man takes pleasure in his wisdom. But surely anyone who said in either ease that 
these pleasures are like one another would rightly be regarded as a fool. 

Protarghus: Well, yes, Soerates—the pleasures eome from opposite things. 
But they are not at all opposed to one another. For how eould pleasure not be, of 
all things, most like pleasure? How eould that thing [e] not be most like itself? 

SoGRATEs: Just as eolor is most like eolor! Really, you surprise me: Golors 
eertainly won’t differ insofar as every one of them is a eolor; but we all know 
that blaek is not only different from white but is in fact its very opposite. And 
shape is most like shape in the same way. For shape is all one in genus, but some 
of its parts are absolutely opposite to one another, [13] and others differ in 
innumerable ways. And we will discover many other sueh eases. So don’t rely 
on this argument whieh makes a unity of all the things that are most opposed. I 
am afraid we will find there are some pleasures that are eontrary to others. 

Protarghus: Maybe so. But how will this harm our thesis? 

SoGRATEs: Beeause you eall these unlike things, we will say, by a different 
name. For you say that all pleasant things are good. Now, no one eontends that 
pleasant things are not pleasant. But while most of them are bad but [b] some 
good, as we hold, you nevertheless eall them all good, even though you would 
admit that they are unlike one another if someone pressed the point. What is the 
eommon element in the good and bad pleasures that allows you to eall them all 
good? 

Protarghus: What are you saying, Soerates? Do you think anyone will agree 
to this who begins by laying it down that pleasure is the good? Do you think he 
will aeeept it when you say that some pleasures are good [e] but others are bad? 

SoGRATEs: But you will grant that they are unlike eaeh other and that some are 
opposites? 


Protarghus: Not insofar as they are pleasures. 

SoGRATEs: But really, Protarehus, this takes us baek to the same old point. Are 
we, then, to say that pleasure does not differ from pleasure, but all are alike? 
Don’t the examples just given make the slightest impression on us? Are we to 
behave and speak in just the same way as those who are the most ineompetent 
and at the same time neweomers in sueh diseussions? [d] 

Protarghus: What way do you mean? 

SoGRATEs: This: Suppose I imitate you and dare to say, in defense of my 
thesis, that the most unlike thing is of all things most like the most unlike; then I 
eould say the same thing as you did. But this would make us look quite ehildish, 
and our diseussion would founder on the roek. Let us therefore set it afloat again. 
Perhaps we ean reaeh a mutual aeeommodation if eaeh side aeeepts a similar 
stanee toward its eandidate. 

Protarghus: Just tell me how. [e] 

SoGRATEs: Let me be the one questioned in turn by you. 

Protarghus: About what? 

SoGRATEs: About wisdom, knowledge, understanding, and all the things that I 
laid down at the beginning as good, when I tried to answer the question what is 
good. Won’t my answer suffer the same consequences as your thesis did? 

Protarghus: How so? 

SoGRATEs: Taken all together, the branehes of knowledge will seem to be a 
plurality, and some will seem quite unlike others. And if some of [14] them turn 
out in some way aetually to be opposites, would I be a worthy partner in a 
diseussion if I dreaded this so mueh that I would deny that one kind of 
knowledge ean be unlike another? That way our whole diseussion would eome 
to an end like that of a fairy tale—with us kept safe and sound through some 
absurdity. 

Protarghus: We must not let that happen, except the part about our being 
kept safe and sound. But I am rather pleased by the fact that our theses are on the 
same footing. So let it be agreed that there ean be many and unlike kinds of 
pleasures, but also many and different kinds of knowledge. 

[b] SoGRATEs: Well, then, let us not cover up the difference between your good 
and mine, Protarehus, but put it right in the middle and brave the possibility that, 
when put to a eloser serutiny, it will eome to light whether pleasure should be 
ealled the good, or wisdom, or yet a third thing. For we are not eontending here 
out of love of victory for my suggestion to win or for yours. We ought to aet 
together as allies in support of the truest one. 



Protarghus: We eertainly ought to. 

[e] SoGRATEs: Let us then give even stronger support to our prineiple by an 
agreement. 

Protarghus: What prineiple? 

SoGRATEs: The one that ereates difficulties for everyone, for some willingly, 
for some, sometimes, against their will. 

Protarghus: Explain this more elearly. 

SoGRATEs: It is this prineiple that has turned up here, whieh somehow has an 
amazing nature. For that the many are one and the one many are amazing 
statements, and ean easily be disputed, whichever side of the two one may want 
to defend. 

Protarghus: Do you mean this in the sense that someone says that I, [d] 
Protarehus, am one by nature but then also says that there are many 'me’s’ and 
even eontrary ones, when he treats me, who am one and the same, as tall and 
short, heavy and light, and endless other sueh things? 

SoGRATEs: You, dear Protarehus, are speaking about those puzzles about the 
one and many that have beeome eommonplaee. They are agreed by everybody, 
so to speak, to be no longer even worth touehing; they are eonsidered ehildish 
and trivial but a serious impediment to argument if [e] one takes them on. No 
more worthy is the following quibble: when someone who first distinguishes a 
person’s limbs and parts asks your agreement that all these parts are identieal 
with that unity, but then exposes you to ridieule beeause of the monstrosities you 
have to admit, that the one is many and indefinitely many, and again that the 
many are only one thing. 

Protarghus: But what other kinds of sueh puzzles with respeet to the same 
prineiple do you have in mind, Soerates, that have not yet admittedly beeome 
eommonplaee? 

SoGRATEs: When, my young friend, the one is not taken from the things [15] 
that eome to be or perish, as we have just done in our example. For that is where 
the sort of one belongs that we were just diseussing, whieh we agreed is not 
worthy of serutiny. But when someone tries to posit man as one, or ox as one, or 
the beautiful as one, and the good as one, zealous eoneern with divisions of these 
unities and the like gives rise to controversy. 

Protarghus: In what sense? 

SoGRATEs: Pirstly, whether one ought to suppose that there are any sueh [b] 
unities truly in existence. Then again, how they are supposed to be: whether eaeh 
one of them is always one and the same, admitting neither of generation nor of 



destruetion; and whether it remains most deiinitely one and the same, even 
though it is aiterwards found again among the things that eome to be and are 
unlimited, so that it finds itself as one and the same in one and many things at 
the same time.- And must it be treated as dispersed and multiplied or as entirely 
separated from itself, whieh would seem most impossible of all? It is these 
problems of the one and many, [e] but not those others, Protarehus, that eause all 
sorts of difficulties if they are not properly settled, but promise progress if they 
are. 

Protarghus: Is this the first task we should try our hands at right now, 
Soerates? 

SoGRATEs: So 1 would say at least. 

Protarghus: Take it, then, that we all here are agreed with you about this. As 
for Philebus, it might be best not to bother him with questions any further, but let 
sleeping dogs lie. 

SoGRATEs: Quite so. Now, where should we make our entry into that [d] 
complex and wide-ranging battle about this controversial issue? Is it not best to 
start here? 

Protarghus: Where? 

SoGRATEs: By making the point that it is through diseourse that the same thing 
flits around, beeoming one and many in all sorts of ways, in whatever it may be 
that is said at any time, both long ago and now. And this will never eome to an 
end, nor has it just begun, but it seems to me that this is an “immortal and 
ageless” eondition- that eomes to us with diseourse. Whoever among the young 
first gets a taste of it is as pleased as if he had [e] found a treasure of wisdom. He 
is quite beside himself with pleasure and revels in moving every statement, now 
turning it to one side and rolling it all up into one, then again unrolling it and 
dividing it up. He thereby involves first and foremost himself in confusion, but 
then also whatever others happen to be nearby, be they younger or older or of the 
same age, [16] sparing neither his father nor his mother nor anyone else who 
might listen to him. He would almost try it on other ereatures, not only on 
human beings, sinee he would eertainly not spare any foreigner if only he eould 
find an interpreter somewhere.- 

Protarghus: Careful, Soerates, don’t you see what a erowd we are and that 
we are all young? And are you not afraid that we will gang up against you with 
Philebus if you insult us? Still, we know what you want to say, and if there are 
some ways and means to remove this kind of disturbanee [b] from our diseussion 
in a peaceful way, and to show us a better solution to the problem, then just go 


ahead, and we will follow you as best we ean. For the present question is no 
mean thing, Soerates. 

SoGRATEs: It eertainly is not, my boys, as Philebus is wont to address you. 
Indeed, there is not, nor eould there be, any way that is finer than the one I have 
always admired, although it has often eseaped me and left me behind, alone and 
helpless. 

Protarghus: What is this way? Let us have it. 

[e] SoGRATEs: It is not very difficult to deseribe it, but extremely difficult to 
use. For everything in any field of art that has ever been discovered has eome to 
light beeause of this. See what way I have in mind. 

Protarghus: Please do tell us. 

SoGRATEs: It is a gift of the gods to men, or so it seems to me, hurled down 
from heaven by some Prometheus along with a most dazzling fire. And the 
people of old, superior to us and living in eloser proximity to the [d] gods, have 
bequeathed us this tale, that whatever is said to be eonsists of one and many, 
having in its nature limit and unlimitedness. Sinee this is the strueture of things, 
we have to assume that there is in eaeh ease always one form for every one of 
them, and we must seareh for it, as we will indeed find it there. And onee we 
have grasped it, we must look for two, as the ease would have it, or if not, for 
three or some other number. And we must treat every one of those further unities 
in the same way, until it is not only established of the original unit that it is one, 
many and unlimited, but also how many kinds it is. For we must not grant the 
form of the unlimited to the plurality before we know the exact number of every 
[e] plurality that lies between the unlimited and the one. Only then is it permitted 
to release eaeh kind of unity into the unlimited and let it go. The gods, as I said, 
have left us this legaey of how to inquire and learn and teaeh one another. But 
nowadays the clever ones among us make a one, haphazardly, and a many, faster 
or slower than they should; they go [17] straight from the one to the unlimited 
and omit the intermediates. It is these, however, that make all the difference as to 
whether we are engaged with eaeh other in dialeetieal or only in eristie 
diseourse. 

Protarghus: Some of what you said I think I understand in some way, 
Soerates, but of some I still need further clarification. 

SoGRATEs: What I mean is elear in the ease of letters, and you should take 
your elue from them, sinee they were part of your own edueation. [b] 

Protarghus: How so? 

SoGRATEs: The sound that eomes out of the mouth is one for eaeh and every 



one of us, but then it is also unlimited in number. 

Protarghus: No doubt. 

SoGRATEs: Neither of these two facts alone yet makes us knowledgeable, 
neither that we know its unlimitedness nor its unity. But if we know how many 
kinds of vocal sounds there are and what their nature is, that makes every one of 
us literate. 

Protarghus: Very true. 

SoGRATEs: And the very same thing leads to the knowledge of musie. 

Protarghus: How is that? 

SoGRATEs: Sound is also the unit in this art, just as it was in writing. [e] 

Protarghus: Yes, right. 

SoGRATEs: We should posit low and high piteh as two kinds, and equal piteh as 
a third kind. Or what would you say? 

Protarghus: Just that. 

SoGRATEs: But you eould not yet elaim knowledge of musie if you knew only 
this mueh, though if you were ignorant even about that, you would be quite 
ineompetent in these matters, as one might say. 

Protarghus: Gertainly. 

SoGRATEs: But you will be eompetent, my friend, onee you have learned how 
many intervals there are in high piteh and low piteh, what eharaeter they have, 
by what notes the intervals are defined, and the kinds of [d] eombinations they 
form—all of whieh our forebears have discovered and left to us, their sueeessors, 
together with the names of these modes of harmony. And again the motions of 
the body display other and similar eharaeteristies of this kind, whieh they say 
should be measured by numbers and ealled rhythms and meters. So at the same 
time they have made us realize that every investigation should seareh for the one 
and many. For when you have mastered these things in this way, then you have 
acquired [e] expertise there, and when you have grasped the unity of any of the 
other things there are, you have beeome wise about that. The boundless 
multitude, however, in any and every kind of subject leaves you in boundless 
ignoranee, and makes you eount for nothing and amount to nothing, sinee you 
have never worked out the amount and number of anything at all. 

Protarghus: For my part, I think that Soerates has explained all this very 
well, Philebus. 

[18] Philebus: I agree as far as this question itself goes. But of what use is all 
this talk to us, and what is its purpose? 

SoGRATEs: Philebus is right, Protarehus, when he asks us this question. 



Protarghus: Good, so please answer him. 

SoGRATEs: I will do so when I have gone a litde iurther into the subject matter. 
Just as someone who has got hold of some unity or other should not, as we were 
saying, immediately look for the unlimited kind but first look for some number, 
so the same holds for the reverse ease. For if he is forced to start out with the 
unlimited, then he should not head straight [b] for the one, but should in eaeh 
ease grasp some number that determines every plurality whatever, and from all 
of those finally reaeh the one. Let us again make use of letters to explain what 
this means. 

Protarghus: In what way? 

SoGRATEs: The way some god or god-inspired man discovered that vocal 
sound is unlimited, as tradition in Egypt elaims for a eertain deity ealled Theuth. 
He was the first to discover that the vowels in that unlimited [e] variety are not 
one but several, and again that there are others that are not voiced, but make 
some kind of noise, and that they, too, have a number. As a third kind of letters 
he established the ones we now eall mute. After this he further subdivided the 
ones without sound or mutes down to every single unit. In the same fashion he 
also dealt with the vowels and the intermediates, until he had found out the 
number for eaeh one of them, and then he gave all of them together the name 
“letter.” And as he realized that none of us eould gain any knowledge of a single 
one of them, taken [d] by itself without understanding them all, he eonsidered 
that the one link that somehow unifies them all and ealled it the art of literaey. 

Philebus: Protarehus, I understood this even better than what eame before, at 
least how it hangs together. But I still find that this explanation now suffers from 
the same defect as your earlier one. 

SoGRATEs: You are wondering again what the relevance of it all is, Philebus? 

Philebus: Right, that is what I and Protarehus have been wanting to see for 
quite a while. 

SoGRATEs: But have you not already under your nose what you both, as [e] 
you say, have long wanted to see? 

Philebus: How eould that be? 

SoGRATEs: Did we not embark on an investigation of knowledge and pleasure, 
to find out whieh of the two is preferable? 

Philebus: Yes, indeed. 

SoGRATEs: And we do say that eaeh of them is one. 

Philebus: Right. 

SoGRATEs: This is the very point in question to whieh our preeeding diseussion 



obliges us to give an answer: to show how eaeh of them is one and many, and 
how instead of beeoming uniimited straightaway, eaeh [19] one of them acquires 
some definite number before it beeomes uniimited. 

Protarghus: Soerates has piunged us into a eonsiderabie probiem, Phiiebus, 
by ieading us around, I don’t know how, in some kind of eireie. But make up 
your mind whieh of us shouid answer the present question. It would seem quite 
ridieulous that I, who had voIunteered to take over the thesis from you as your 
sueeessor, should now hand it baek to you beeause I don’t have an answer to this 
question. But it would be even more ridieulous if neither of us eould answer it. 

So what do you think we should do? [b] Soerates seems to be asking whether 
there are kinds of pleasures or not, and how many there are, and of what sort 
they are. And the same set of questions applies to knowledge. 

SoGRATEs: You speak the truth, son of Gallias. Unless we are able to do this 
for every kind of unity, similarity, sameness, and their opposite, in the way that 
our reeent diseussion has indieated, none of us will ever turn out to be any good 
at anything. 

Protarghus: I am afraid that this is so. But while it is a great thing for [e] the 
wise man to know everything, the seeond best is not to be mistaken about 
oneself, it seems to me. What prompts me to say that at this point? I will tell you. 
You, Soerates, have granted this meeting to all of us, and yourself to boot, in 
order to find out what is the best of all human possessions. Now, Philebus 
advocated that it is pleasure, amusement, enjoyment, and whatever else there is 
of this kind. You on the eontrary denied this for all of them, but rather proposed 
those other goods we willingly and [d] with good reason keep reminding 
ourselves of, so that they ean be tested as they are lying side by side in our 
memory. You elaim, it seems, that the good that should by right be ealled 
superior to pleasure, at least, is reason, as well as knowledge, intelligenee, 
seienee, and everything that is akin to them, whieh must be obtained, rather than 
Philebus’ eandidates. Now, after both these conflicting positions have been set 
up against eaeh [e] other, we threatened you in jest that we would not let you go 
home before the deliberation of these questions had reaehed its satisfactory limit. 
But sinee you made a promise and eommitted yourself to us, we therefore insist, 
like ehildren, that there is no taking baek a gift properly given. So give up this 
way of turning against us in the diseussion here. 

SoGRATEs: What way are you talking about? 

Protarghus: Your way of plunging us into difficulties and repeating [20] 
questions to whieh we have at present no proper answer to give you. But we 



should not take it that the aim of our meeting is universal confusion; if we 
eannot solve the problem, you must do it, for you promised. It is up to you to 
deeide whether for this purpose you need to divide off different kinds of pleasure 
and knowledge or ean leave that out, if you are able and willing to show some 
other way to settle the issues of our controversy. 

SoGRATEs: At least there is no longer anything terrible in store for poor [b] me, 
sinee you said it this way. For the elause “if you are willing” takes away all 
further apprehension. In addition, some memory has eome to my mind that one 
of the gods seems to have sent me to help us. 

Protarghus: How is that and what about? 

SoGRATEs: It is a doetrine that onee upon a time I heard in a dream—or 
perhaps I was awake—that I remember now, eoneerning pleasure and 
knowledge, that neither of the two is the good, but that there is some third [e] 
thing whieh is different from and superior to both of them. But if we ean elearly 
conceive now that this is the ease, then pleasure has lost its bid for victory. For 
the good eould no longer turn out to be identieal with it. Right? 

Protarghus: Right. 

SoGRATEs: So we will not have to worry any longer, I think, about the division 
of the kinds of pleasure. But further progress will show this more elearly. 

Protarghus: Very well said; just push on. 

SoGRATEs: There are some small matters we ought to agree on first, though. 

Protarghus: What are they? 

[d] SoGRATEs: Whether the good is neeessarily bound to be perfect or not 
perfect. 

Protarghus: But surely it must be the most perfect thing of all, Soerates! 

SoGRATEs: Purther: must the good be sufficient? 

Protarghus: How eould it fail to be that? This is how it is superior to 
everything else there is. 

SoGRATEs: Now, this point, I take it, is most neeessary to assert of the good: 
that everything that has any notion of it hunts for it and desires to get hold of it 
and seeure it for its very own, earing nothing for anything else except for what is 
eonneeted with the acquisition of some good. 

Protarghus: There is no way of denying this. 

[e] SoGRATEs: So let us put the life of pleasure and the life of knowledge on 
trial, and reaeh some verdict by looking at them separately. 

Protarghus: In what way do you mean? 

SoGRATEs: Let there be neither any knowledge in a life of pleasure, nor any 



pleasure in that of knowledge. For if either of the two is the good, then it must 
have no need of anything in addition. But if one or the other [21] should turn out 
to be laeking anything, then this ean definitely no longer be the real good we are 
looking for. 

Protarghus: How eould it be? 

SoGRATEs: So shall we then useyou as our test ease to try both of them? 

Protarghus: By all means. 

SoGRATEs: Then answer me. 

Protarghus: Go ahead. 

SoGRATEs: Would you find it aeeeptable to live your whole life in enjoyment 
of the greatest pleasures? 

Protarghus: Why, eertainly! 

SoGRATEs: And would you see yourself in need of anything else if you had 
seeured this altogether? 

Protarghus: In no way. 

SoGRATEs: But look, might you not have some need of knowledge, 
intelligenee, and ealeulation, or anything else that is related to them?- [b] 

Protarghus: How so? lf 1 had pleasure 1 would have all in all! 

SoGRATEs: And living like that you eould enjoy the greatest pleasures 
throughout your life? 

Protarghus: Why should 1 not? 

SoGRATEs: Sinee you would not be in possession of either reason, memory, 
knowledge, or true opinion, must you not be in ignoranee, first of all, about this 
very question, whether you were enjoying yourself or not, given that you were 
devoid of any kind of intelligenee? 

Protarghus: Neeessarily. 

SoGRATEs: Moreover, due to laek of memory, it would be impossible for [e] 
you to remember that you ever enjoyed yourself, and for any pleasure to survive 
from one moment to the next, sinee it would leave no memory. But, not 
possessing right judgment, you would not realize that you are enjoying yourself 
even while you do, and, being unable to ealeulate, you eould not figure out any 
future pleasures for yourself. You would thus not live a human life but the life of 
a mollusk or of one of those ereatures in shells that live in the sea. Is this what 
would happen, or ean we think of any other consequences besides these? [d] 

Protarghus: How eould we? 

SoGRATEs: But is this a life worth ehoosing? 

Protarghus: Soerates, this argument has left me absolutely speeehless for the 


moment. 

SoGRATEs: Even so, let us not give in to weakness; let us in turn rather inspeet 
the life of reason. 

Protarghus: What kind of life do you have in mind? 

SoGRATEs: Whether any one of us would ehoose to live in possession of every 
kind of intelligenee, reason, knowledge, and memory of all things, while having 
no part, neither large nor small, of pleasure or of pain, living [e] in total 
insensitivity of anything of that kind. 

Protarghus: To me at least neither of these two forms of life seems worthy of 
ehoiee, nor would it to anyone else, I presume. 

SoGRATEs: But what about a eombination of both, Protarehus, a life that [22] 
results from a mixture of the two? 

Protarghus: You mean a mixture of pleasure with reason and intelligenee? 

SoGRATEs: Right, those are the ingredients I mean. 

Protarghus: Everybody would eertainly prefer this life to either of the other 
two, without exception. 

SoGRATEs: Do we realize what the upshot of this new development in our 
diseussion is? 

Protarghus: Gertainly, that of the three lives offered to us, two are not [b] 
sufficient or worthy of ehoiee for either man or animal. 

SoGRATEs: As far as they are eoneerned, is it then not elear at least, that 
neither the one nor the other eontained the good, sinee otherwise it would be 
sufficient, perfect, and worthy of ehoiee for any of the plants and animals that 
ean sustain them, throughout their lifetime? And if anyone among us should 
ehoose otherwise, then he would do so involuntarily, in opposition to what is by 
nature truly ehoieeworthy, from ignoranee or some unfortunate neeessity. 

Protarghus: It eertainly looks that way. 

[e] SoGRATEs: Enough has been said, it seems to me, to prove that Philebus’ 
goddess and the good eannot be regarded as one.- 

Philebus: Nor is your reason the good, Soerates, and the same eomplaint 
applies to it. 

SoGRATEs: It may apply to my reason, Philebus, but eertainly not to the true, 
the divine reason, I should think. It is in quite a different eondition. But now I 
am not arguing that reason ought to get first prize over and [d] against the 
eombined life; we have rather to look and make up our minds about the seeond 
prize, how to dispose of it. One of us may want to give eredit for the eombined 
life to reason, making it responsible, the other to pleasure. Thus neither of the 


two would be the good, but it eould be assumed that one or the other of them is 
its eause. But I would be even more ready to eontend against Philebus that, 
whatever the ingredient in the mixed life may be that makes it ehoieeworthy and 
good, reason is [e] more elosely related to that thing and more like it than 
pleasure; and if this ean be upheld, neither first nor seeond prize eould really 
ever be elaimed for pleasure. She will in fact not even get as mueh as third prize, 
if we ean put some trust in my insight for now. 

Protarghus: By now it seems to me indeed that pleasure has been defeated as 
if knoeked down by your present arguments, Soerates. In her [23] fight for 
victory, she has fallen. And as for reason, we may say that it wisely did not 
eompete for first prize, for it would have suffered the same fate. But if pleasure 
were also deprived of seeond prize, she would definitely be somewhat 
dishonored in the eyes of her own lovers, nor would she seem as fair to them as 
before. 

SoGRATEs: What, then? Had we not better leave her alone now, rather than 
subject her to the most exacting test and give her pain by sueh an examination? 

Protarghus: You talk nonsense, Soerates. 

[b] SoGRATEs: Why, beeause I said the impossible, “giving pain to pleasure”? 

Protarghus: Not only that, but beeause you don’t realize that not one among 
us would let you go before you have earried the diseussion of these questions to 
its end. 

SoGRATEs: Oh dear, Protarehus, then a long diseussion lies ahead of us, and 
not exactly an easy one either at this point. For it seems that, in the battle about 
the seeond prize for reason, a different device will be needed, different armament 
as it were, from that used in our previous diseussion, though it may partly be the 
same. Are we to proeeed? 

Protarghus: Of eourse. 

SoGRATEs: Let us be very careful about the starting point we take. [e] 

Protarghus: What kind of starting point? 

SoGRATEs: Let us make a division of everything that aetually exists now in the 
universe into two kinds, or if this seems preferable, into three. 

Protarghus: Gould you explain on what prineiple? 

SoGRATEs: By taking up some of what has been said before. 

Protarghus: Like what? 

SoGRATEs: We agreed earlier that the god had revealed a division of what is 
into the unlimited and the limit.- 

Protarghus: Gertainly. 


SoGRATEs: Let us now take these as two of the kinds, while treating the one 
that results from the mixture of these two as our third kind. But I must [d] look 
like quite a fool with my distinetions into kinds and enumerations! 

Protarghus: What are you driving at? 

SoGRATEs: That we seem to be in need of yet a fourth kind. 

Protarghus: Tell us what it is. 

SoGRATEs: Look at the eause of this eombination of those two together, and 
posit it as my fourth kind in addition to those three. 

Protarghus: Might you not also be in need of a fifth kind that provides for 
their separation? 

SoGRATEs: Perhaps, but I do not think so, at least for now. But if it turns out 
that I need it, I gather you will bear with me if I should seareh for a [e] fifth 
kind. 

Protarghus: Gladly. 

SoGRATEs: Let us first take up three of the four, and sinee we observe that of 
two of them, both are split up and dispersed into many, let’s make an effort to 
eolleet those into a unity again, in order to study how eaeh of them is in fact one 
and many. 

Protarghus: If you eould explain all that more elearly, I might be able to 
follow you. 

SoGRATEs: What I mean is this: The two kinds are the ones I referred to [24] 
just now, the unlimited and what has limit. That the unlimited in a way is many I 
will try to explain now. The treatment of what has limit will have to wait a little 
longer. 

Protarghus: Let it wait. 

SoGRATEs: Attention, then. The matter I am asking you to attend to is difficult 
and controversial, but attend to it nevertheless. Gheek first in the ease of the 
hotter and the eolder whether you ean conceive of a limit, or whether the 'more 
and less’ do not rather reside in these kinds, and while [b] they reside in them do 
not permit the attainment of any end. For onee an end has been reaehed, they 
will both have been ended as well. 

Protarghus: Very true. 

SoGRATEs: We are agreed, then, that the hotter and the eolder always eontain 
the more and less. 

Protarghus: Quite definitely. 

SoGRATEs: Our argument forces us to eonelude that these things never have an 
end. And sinee they are endless, they turn out to be entirely unlimited. 



Protarghus: Quite strongly so, Soerates. 

SoGRATEs: You have grasped this rather well, Protarehus, and remind [e] me 
rightly with your pronouneement of 'strongly’ that it and equally its eounterpart 
'gently’ are of the same ealiber as the more and less. Wherever they apply, they 
prevent everything from adopting a definite quantity; by imposing on all aetions 
the qualification 'stronger’ relative to 'gentler’ or the reverse, they proeure a 
'more and less’ while doing away with all definite quantity. We are saying now, 
in effect, that if they do not abolish definite quantity, but let quantity and 
measurement take a foothold in the [d] domain of the more and less, the strong 
and mild, they will be driven out of their own territory. For onee they take on a 
definite quantity, they would no longer be hotter and eolder. The hotter and 
equally the eolder are always in flux and never remain, while definite quantity 
means standstill and the end of all progression. The upshot of this argument is 
that the hotter, together with its opposite, turn out to be unlimited. 

Protarghus: That seems to be its result, Soerates, although, as you said 
yourself, it is difficult to follow in these matters. But if they are repeated [e] 
again and again, perhaps both questioner and respondent may end up in a 
satisfactory state of agreement. 

SoGRATEs: A good idea; let us earry it out. But eonsider whether, to avoid the 
needless length of going through a eomplete survey of all eases, the following 
indieation may serve to mark out the nature of the unlimited. 

Protarghus: What indieation do you have in mind? 

SoGRATEs: Whatever seems to us to beeome 'more and less’, or suseeptible to 
'strong and mild’ or to Too mueh’ and all of that kind, all that we [25] ought to 
subsume under the genus of the unlimited as its unity. This is in eomplianee with 
the prineiple we agreed on before, that for whatever is dispersed and split up into 
a multitude, we must try to work out its unifying nature as far as we ean, if you 
remember. 

Protarghus: I do remember. 

SoGRATEs: But look now at what does not admit of these qualifications but 
rather their opposites, first of all The equal’ and 'equality’ and, after [b] the 
equal, things like 'double’, and all that is related as number to number or 
measure to measure: If we subsume all these together under the heading of 
dimit’, we would seem to do a fair job. Or what do you say? 

Protarghus: Avery fair job, Soerates. 

SoGRATEs: Very well, then. But what nature shall we aseribe to the third kind, 
the one that is the mixture of the two? 



Protarghus: You will have to answer that question for me, I think. 

SoGRATEs: A god rather, if any of them should listen to my prayers. 

Protarghus: So say your prayer, and wait for the result. 

SoGRATEs: I am waiting, and indeed I have the feeling that one of the gods is 
favorably disposed to us now, Protarehus. 

Protarghus: What do you mean by that, and what evidence have you? [e] 

SoGRATEs: I eertainly will tell you, but you follow elosely what I say. 

Protarghus: Just go on. 

SoGRATEs: We ealled something hotter and eolder just now, didn’t we? 

Protarghus: Yes. 

SoGRATEs: Now add dryer and wetter to them, and more and less, faster and 
slower, taller and shorter, and whatever else we have previously eolleeted 
together as the one kind that has the nature of taking on the 'more and less’. 

Protarghus: You mean the nature of the unlimited? [d] 

SoGRATEs: Yes. Now take the next step and mix with it the elass of the limit. 

Protarghus: Whieh one? 

SoGRATEs: The very one we have so far omitted to eolleet together, the elass 
that has the eharaeter of limit, although we ought to have given unity to it, just as 
we eolleeted together the unlimited kind. But perhaps it will eome to the same 
thing even now if, through the eolleetion of these two kinds, the unity of the 
former kind beeomes eonspieuous too. 

Protarghus: What kind do you mean, and how is this supposed to work? 

SoGRATEs: The kind that eontains equal and double, and whatever else puts an 
end to the conflicts there are among opposites, making them [e] eommensurate 
and harmonious by imposing a definite number on them. 

Protarghus: I understand. I have the impression that you are saying that, 
from sueh mixture in eaeh ease, eertain generations result? 

SoGRATEs: Your impression is eorreet. 

Protarghus: Then go on with your explanation. 

SoGRATEs: Is it not true that in siekness the right eombination of the opposites 
establishes the state of health? 

Protarghus: Gertainly. [26] 

SoGRATEs: And does not the same happen in the ease of the high and the low, 
the fast and the slow, whieh belong to the unlimited? Is it not the presenee of 
these factors in them- whieh forges a limit and thereby ereates the different kinds 
of musie in their perfection? 

Protarghus: Beautiful! 


SoGRATEs: And onee engendered in frost and heat, limit takes away their 
excesses and unlimitedness, and establishes moderation and harmony in that 
domain? 

Protarghus: Quite. 

[b] SoGRATEs: And when the unlimited and what has limit are mixed together, 
we are blessed with seasons and all sorts of fine things of that kind? 

Protarghus: Who eould doubt it? 

SoGRATEs: And there are eountless other things I have to pass by in silenee: 
With health there eome beauty and strength, and again in our soul there is a host 
of other excellent qualities. It is the goddess herself, fair Philebus, who 
recognizes how excess and the overabundance of our wiekedness allow for no 
limit in our pleasures and their fulfillment, and she [e] therefore imposes law and 
order as a limit on them. And while you may eomplain that this ruins them, 1 by 
eontrast eall it their salvation. How does this strike you, Protarehus? 

Protarghus: This fits my own intuitions, Soerates. 

SoGRATEs: These, then, are the three kinds 1 spoke of, if you see what 1 mean. 

Protarghus: 1 think rve got it. It seems to me that you are referring to the 
unlimited as one kind, to the limit within things as the other, seeond kind. But 1 
still do not sufficiently understand what you mean by the third. 

SoGRATEs: You are simply overwhelmed by the abundanee of the third [d] 
kind,- my admirable friend. Although the elass of the unlimited also displays a 
multiplieity, it preserved at least the appearanee of unity, sinee it kind, was 
marked out by the eommon eharaeter of the more and less. 

Protarghus: That is true. 

SoGRATEs: About limit, on the other hand, we did not trouble ourselves,— 
neither that it has plurality nor whether it is one by nature. 

Protarghus: Why should we have done so? 

SoGRATEs: No reason. But see what 1 mean by the third kind: 1 treat all the 
joint offspring of the other two kinds as a unity, a eoming-into-being ereated 
through the measures imposed by the limit. 

Protarghus: 1 understand. 

[e] SoGRATEs: But now we have to look at the fourth kind we mentioned 
earlier, in addition to these three. Let this be our joint investigation. See now 
whether you think it neeessary that everything that eomes to be eomes to be 
through some eause? 

Protarghus: Gertainly, as far as 1 ean see. How eould anything eome to be 
without one? 


SoGRATEs: And is it not the ease that there is no difference between the nature 
of what makes and the eause, except in name, so that the maker and the eause 
would rightly be ealled one? 

Protarghus: Right. 

SoGRATEs: But what about what is made and what eomes into being, [27] will 
we not find the same situation, that they also do not differ except in name? 

Protarghus: Exactly. 

SoGRATEs: And isn’t it the ease that what makes is always leading in the order 
of nature, while the thing made follows sinee it eomes into being through it? 

Protarghus: Right. 

SoGRATEs: Therefore the eause and what is subservient to the eause in a 
proeess of eoming to be are also different and not the same? 

Protarghus: How should they be? 

SoGRATEs: It follows, then, that what eomes to be and that from whieh it is 
produeed represent all three kinds? 

Protarghus: Very true. 

SoGRATEs: We therefore deelare that the craftsman who produees all [b] these 
must be the fourth kind, the eause, sinee it has been demonstrated sufficiently 
that it differs from the others? 

Protarghus: It eertainly is different. 

SoGRATEs: Now that the four kinds have been distinguished, it seems right to 
go through them one by one, for memory’s sake. 

Protarghus: Of eourse. 

SoGRATEs: As the first I eount the unlimited, limit as the seeond, afterwards in 
third plaee eomes the being whieh is mixed and generated out of those two. And 
no mistake is made if the eause of this mixture and [e] generation is eounted as 
number four? 

Protarghus: How eould there be one? 

SoGRATEs: Now, let’s see, what is going to be our next point after this, and 
what eoneern of ours got us to this point? Was it not this? We were wondering 
whether seeond prize should be awarded to pleasure or to knowledge, wasn’t that 
it?li 

Protarghus: It was indeed. 

SoGRATEs: On the basis of our fourfold distinetion we may now perhaps be in 
a better position to eome to a deeision about the first and the seeond prize, the 
issue that started our whole debate. 

Protarghus: Perhaps. 


SoGRATEs: Let us eontinue, then. We deelared the life that eombines [d] 
pleasure and knowledge the winner. Didn’t we? 

Protarghus: We did. 

SoGRATEs: Should we not take a look at this life and see what it is and to 
whieh kind it belongs? 

Protarghus: Nothing to prevent us. 

SoGRATEs: We will, I think, assign it to the third kind, for it is not a mixture of 
just two elements but of the sort where all that is unlimited is tied down by 
limit.— It would seem right, then, to make our yietorious form of life part of that 
kind. 

Protarghus: Very right. 

[e] SoGRATEs: That is settled, then. But how about your kind of life, Philebus, 
whieh is pleasant and unmixed? To whieh of the established kinds should it by 
right be assigned? But before you make your pronouneement, answer me the 
following question. 

Philebus: Just tell me! 

SoGRATEs: Do pleasure and pain have a limit, or are they of the sort that admit 
the more and less? 

Philebus: Gertainly the sort that admit the more, Soerates! For how eould 
pleasure be all that is good if it were not by nature boundless in plenty and 
inerease? 

[28] SoGRATEs: Nor would, on the other hand, pain be all that is bad, Philebus! 
So we have to seareh for something besides its unlimited eharaeter that would 
bestow on pleasures a share of the good. But take note that pleasure— is thereby 
assigned to the boundless. As to assigning intelligenee, knowledge, and reason to 
one of our aforesaid kinds, how ean we avoid the danger of blasphemy, 
Protarehus and Philebus? A lot seems to hinge on whether or not we give the 
right answer to this question. 

[b] Philebus: Really now, you are extolling your own god, Soerates. 

SoGRATEs: Just as you extoll that goddess of yours, Philebus. But the question 
needs an answer, nevertheless. 

Protarghus: Soerates is right in this, Philebus; we must obey him. 

Philebus: Didn’t you ehoose to speak instead of me? 

Protarghus: Quite. But now I am at a loss, and I entreat you, Soerates, to aet 
as our spokesman, so that we do not misstate the ease of your eandidate and thus 
introduee a false note into the diseussion. 

[e] SoGRATEs: Your obedient servant, Protarehus, espeeially sinee it is not a 


very difficult task. But did my playful exaltation really confuse you, as Philebus 
elaims, when I asked to what kind reason and knowledge belonged? 

Protarghus: It eertainly did, Soerates. 

SoGRATEs: It is easy to settle, nevertheless. For all the wise are agreed, in true 
self-exaltation, that reason is our king, both over heaven and earth. And perhaps 
they are justified. But let us go into the diseussion of this elass itself at greater 
length, if you have no objections. 

[d] Protarghus: Diseuss it in whichever way you like, Soerates, and don’t be 
apologetie about longwindedness; we will not lose patienee. 

SoGRATEs: Well said. Let us proeeed by taking up this question. 

Protarghus: What question? 

SoGRATEs: Whether we hold the view that the universe and this whole world 
order are ruled by unreason and irregularity, as ehanee would have it, or whether 
they are not rather, as our forebears taught us, governed by reason and by the 
order of a wonderful intelligenee. 

Protarghus: How ean you even think of a eomparison here, Soerates? [e] 
What you suggest now is downright impious, I would say. The only aeeount that 
ean do justice to the wonderM speetaele presented by the eosmie order of sun, 
moon, and stars and the revolution of the whole heaven, is that reason arranges it 
all, and I for my part would never waver in saying or believing it. 

SoGRATEs: Is this what you want us to do, that we should not only conform to 
the view of earlier thinkers who professed this as the truth, [29] repeating 
without any risk what others have said, but that we should share their risk and 
blame if some formidable opponent denies it and argues that disorder rules? 

Protarghus: How eould I fail to want it? 

SoGRATEs: Well, then, now face up to the consequences of this position that 
we have to eome to terms with. 

Protarghus: Please tell me. 

SoGRATEs: We somehow diseern that what makes up the nature of the bodies 
of all animals—fire, water, and air, “and earth!,” as storm-battered sailors say— 
are part of their eomposition. 

Protarghus: Very mueh so. We are indeed battered by difficulties in [b] our 
diseussion. 

SoGRATEs: Come, now, and realize that the following applies to all 
eonstituents that belong to us. 

Protarghus: What is it? 

SoGRATEs: That the amount of eaeh of these elements in us is small and 



insignificant, that it does not possess in the very least the purity or the power that 
is worthy of its nature. Take one example as an illustration representative for all. 
There is something ealled fire that belongs to us, and then again there is fire in 
the universe. 

Protarghus: No doubt. 

SoGRATEs: And is not the fire that belongs to us small in amount, feeble [e] 
and poor, while the fire in the universe overwhelms us by its size and beauty and 
by the display of all its power? 

Protarghus: What you say is very true. 

SoGRATEs: But what about this? Is the fire in the universe generated, 
nourished, and ruled by the fire that belongs to us, or is it not quite the reverse, 
that your heat and mine, and that in every animal, owe all this to the eosmie fire? 

Protarghus: It is not even worth answering that question. 

SoGRATEs: Right. And I guess you will give the same answer about the [d] 
earth here in the animals when it is eompared to earth in the universe, and 
likewise about the other elements I mentioned a little earlier. Is that your 
answer? 

Protarghus: Who eould answer differently without seeming insane? 

SoGRATEs: No one at all. But now see what follows. To the eombination of all 
these elements taken as a unit we give the name “body,” don’t we? 

Protarghus: Gertainly. 

[e] SoGRATEs: Now, realize that the same holds in the ease of what we eall the 
ordered universe. It will turn out to be a body in the same sense, sinee it is 
eomposed of the same elements. 

Protarghus: What you say is undeniable. 

SoGRATEs: Does the body of the universe as a whole provide for the 
sustenanee of what is body in our sphere, or is it the reverse, and the universe 
possesses and derives all the goods enumerated from ours? 

Protarghus: That too is a question not worth asking, Soerates. 

[30] SoGRATEs: But what about the following, is this also a question not worth 
asking? 

Protarghus: Tell me what the question is. 

SoGRATEs: Of the body that belongs to us, will we not say that it has a soul? 

Protarghus: Quite obviously that is what we will say. 

SoGRATEs: But where does it eome from, unless the body of the universe 
whieh has the same properties as ours, but more beautiful in all respeets, 
happens to possess a soul? 



Protarghus: Glearly from nowhere else. 

SoGRATEs: We surely eannot maintain this assumption, with respeet to [b] our 
four elasses (limit, the unlimited, their mixture, and their eause—whieh is 
present in everything): that this eause is recognized as all-eneompassing 
wisdom, sinee among us it imports the soul and provides training for the body 
and medieine for its ailments and in other eases order and restitution, but that it 
should fail to be responsible for the same things on a large seale in the whole 
universe (things that are, in addition, beautiful and pure), for the contrivance of 
what has so fair and wonderful a nature. 

[e] Protarghus: That would make no sense at all. 

SoGRATEs: But if that is inconceivable, we had better pursue the alternative 
aeeount and affirm, as we have said often, that there is plenty of the unlimited in 
the universe as well as sufficient limit, and that there is, above them, a eertain 
eause, of no small significance, that orders and eoordinates the years, seasons, 
and months, and whieh has every right to the title of wisdom and reason. 

Protarghus: The greatest right. 

SoGRATEs: But there eould be no wisdom and reason without a soul. 

Protarghus: Gertainly not. 

[d] SoGRATEs: You will therefore say that in the nature of Zeus there is the 
soul of a king, as well as a king’s reason, in virtue of this power displayed by the 
eause, while paying tribute for other fine qualities in the other divinities, in 
conformity with the names by whieh they like to be addressed. 

Protarghus: Very mueh so. 

SoGRATEs: Do not think that we have engaged in an idle diseussion here, 
Protarehus, for it eomes as a support for the thinkers of old who held the view 
that reason is forever the ruler over the universe. 

Protarghus: It eertainly does. 

SoGRATEs: It also has provided an answer to my query, that reason [e] belongs 
to that kind whieh is the eause of everything. But that was one of our four kinds. 
So there you already have the solution to our problem in your hands. 

Protarghus: I have indeed, and quite to my satisfaction, although at first I did 
not realize that you were answering. 

SoGRATEs: Sometimes joking is a relief from seriousness. 

Protarghus: Well said. 

SoGRATEs: By now, dear friend, we have arrived at a satisfactory explanation 
[31] of the elass that reason belongs to and what power it has. 

Protarghus: Quite so. 



SoGRATEs: And as to pleasure, it beeame apparent quite a while ago what elass 
it belongs to. 

Protarghus: Deiinitely. 

SoGRATEs: Let us firmly keep it in mind about both of them, that reason is akin 
to eause and is part of that family, while pleasure itself is unlimited and belongs 
to the kind that in and by itself neither possesses nor will ever possess a 
beginning, middle, or end. 

Protarghus: We will keep it in mind, how eould we help it? [b] 

SoGRATEs: After this we must next find out in what kind of thing eaeh of them 
resides and what kind of eondition makes them eome to be when they do. Let us 
take pleasure first, for just as we searehed for the elass it belongs to first, so we 
start our present investigation with it. But again, we will not be able to provide a 
satisfactory examination of pleasure if we do not study it together with pain. 

Protarghus: lf that is the direetion we have to take, then let’s go that way. 

SoGRATEs: Do you share my view about their generation? 

Protarghus: What view? [e] 

SoGRATEs: Pleasure and pain seem to me by nature to arise together in the 
eommon kind. 

Protarghus: Gould you remind us onee again, Soerates, whieh of those you 
mentioned you ealled the eommon kind? 

SoGRATEs: As far as 1 ean, my most esteemed friend. 

Protarghus: That is noble of you. 

SoGRATEs: By the eommon kind, we meant the one that was number three on 
our list of four. 

Protarghus: You mean the one you introdueed after the unlimited and the 
limited, the one that ineluded health, and also harmony, 1 believe? 

SoGRATEs: Excellently stated. But now try to put your mind to this as [d] mueh 
as possible. 

Protarghus: Just go on. 

SoGRATEs: What 1 elaim is that when we find the harmony in living ereatures 
disrupted, there will at the same time be a disintegration of their nature and a rise 
of pain. 

Protarghus: What you say is very plausible. 

SoGRATEs: But if the reverse happens, and harmony is regained and the former 
nature restored, we have to say that pleasure arises, if we must pronounee only a 
few words on the weightiest matters in the shortest possible time. 

[e] Protarghus: 1 believe that you are right, Soerates, but why don’t we try to 



be more explicit about this very point? 

SoGRATEs: Well, is it not ehild’s play to understand the most ordinary and 
well-known eases? 

Protarghus: What eases do you mean? 

SoGRATEs: Hunger, I take it, is a ease of disintegration and pain? 

Protarghus: Yes. 

SoGRATEs: And eating, the eorresponding refilling, is a pleasure? 

Protarghus: Yes. 

SoGRATEs: But thirst is, onee again, a destruetion and pain, while the [32] 
proeess that fills what is dried out with liquid is pleasure? And, further, unnatural 
separation and dissolution, the affection eaused by heat, is pain, while the natural 
restoration of eooling down is pleasure? 

Protarghus: Very mueh so. 

SoGRATEs: And the unnatural eoagulation of the fluids in an animal through 
freezing is pain, while the natural proeess of their dissolution or redistribution is 
pleasure. To eut matters short, see whether the following [b] aeeount seems 
aeeeptable to you. When the natural eombination of limit and unlimitedness that 
forms a live organism, as I explained before, is destroyed, this destruetion is 
pain, while the return towards its own nature, this general restoration, is 
pleasure. 

Protarghus: So be it, for it seems to provide at least an outline. 

SoGRATEs: Shall we then aeeept this as one kind of pleasure and pain, what 
happens in either of these two kinds of proeesses? 

Protarghus: Aeeepted. 

SoGRATEs: But now aeeept also the antieipation by the soul itself of these [e] 
two kinds of experiences; the hope before the aetual pleasure will be pleasant 
and comforting, while the expectation of pain will be Mghtening and painful. 

Protarghus: This turns out then to be a different kind of pleasure and pain, 
namely the expectation that the soul experiences by itself, without the body. 

SoGRATEs: Your assumption is eorreet. In both these eases, as I see it at least, 
pleasure and pain will arise pure and unmixed with eaeh other, so that it will 
beeome apparent as far as pleasure is eoneerned whether its whole elass [d] is to 
be weleomed or whether this should rather be the prMlege of one of the other 
elasses whieh we have already diseussed. Pleasure and pain may rather turn out 
to share the predieament of hot and eold and other sueh things that are weleome 
at one point but unweleome at another, beeause they are not good, but it happens 
that some of them do oeeasionally assume a beneficial nature. 



Protarghus: You are quite right if you suggest that this must be the direetion 
to take if we want to find a solution to what we are looking for now. 

SoGRATEs: Pirst, then, let us take a look together at the following point. [e] If it 
truly holds, as we said, that their disintegration eonstitutes pain, but restoration is 
pleasure, what kind of state should we aseribe to animals when they are neither 
destroyed nor restored; what kind of eondition is this? Think about it carefully, 
and tell me: Is there not every neeessity that the animal will at that time 
experience neither pain nor pleasure, neither large nor small? 

Protarghus: That is indeed neeessary. 

SoGRATEs: There is, then, sueh a eondition, a third one, besides the one in 
whieh one is pleased or in whieh one is in pain? [33] 

Protarghus: Obviously. 

SoGRATEs: Make an effort to keep this fact in mind. For it makes quite a 
difference for our judgment of pleasure whether we remember that there is sueh 
a state or not. But we had better give it a little more eonsideration, if you don’t 
mind. 

Protarghus: Just tell me how. 

SoGRATEs: You realize that nothing prevents the person who has ehosen the 
life of reason from living in this state. 

Protarghus: You mean without pleasure and pain? [b] 

SoGRATEs: It was one of the eonditions agreed on in our eomparison of lives 
that the person who ehooses the life of reason and intelligenee must not enjoy 
pleasures either large or small. 

Protarghus: That was indeed agreed on. 

SoGRATEs: He may then live in this fashion, and perhaps there would be 
nothing absurd if this life turns out to be the most godlike. 

Protarghus: It is at any rate not likely that the gods experience either 
pleasure or the opposite. 

SoGRATEs: It is eertainly not likely. For either of these states would be quite 
unseemly in their ease. But this is a question we had better take up again later if 
it should be relevant to our diseussion, but let us eount it as [e] an additional 
point in favor of reason in the eompetition for seeond prize, even if we eannot 
eount it in that for first prize. 

Protarghus: Avery good suggestion. 

SoGRATEs: But now as for the other kind of pleasure, of whieh we said that it 
belongs to the soul itself. It depends entirely on memory. 

Protarghus: In what way? 



SoGRATEs: It seems we have first to determine what kind of a thing memory is; 
in fact I am afraid that we will have to determine the nature of pereeption even 
before that of memory, if the whole subject matter is to beeome at all elear to us 
in the right way. 

Protarghus: How do you mean? [d] 

SoGRATEs: You must realize that some of the various affections of the body are 
extinguished within the body before they reaeh the soul, leaving it unaffected. 
Others penetrate through both body and soul and provoke a kind of upheaval that 
is peeuliar to eaeh but also eommon to both of them. 

Protarghus: I realize that. 

SoGRATEs: Are we fully justified if we elaim that the soul remains oblMous of 
those affections that do not penetrate both, while it is not oblMous of those that 
penetrate both? 

Protarghus: Of eourse we are justified. [e] 

SoGRATEs: But you must not so misunderstand me as to suppose I meant that 
this 'oblMousness’ gave rise to any kind of forgetting. Porgetting is rather the 
loss of memory, but in the ease in question here no memory has yet arisen. It 
would be absurd to say that there eould be the proeess of losing something that 
neither is nor was in existence, wouldn’t it? 

Protarghus: Quite definitely. 

SoGRATEs: You only have to make some ehange in names, then. 

Protarghus: How so? 

SoGRATEs: Instead of saying that the soul is oblMous when it remains 
unaffected by the disturbanees of the body, now ehange the name of what [34] 
you so far ealled oblMousness to that of nonpereeption. 

Protarghus: I understand. 

SoGRATEs: But when the soul and body are jointly affected and moved by one 
and the same affection, if you eall this motion pereeption, you would say nothing 
out of the way. 

Protarghus: You are right. 

SoGRATEs: And so we know by now what we mean by pereeption? 

Protarghus: Gertainly. 

SoGRATEs: So if someone were to eall memory the 'preservation of 
pereeption’, he would be speaking eorreetly, as far as I am eoneerned. 

[b] Protarghus: Rightly so. 

SoGRATEs: And do we not hold that reeolleetion differs from memory? 

Protarghus: Perhaps. 



SoGRATEs: Does not their difference lie in this? 

Protarghus: In what? 

SoGRATEs: Do we not eall it heeolleetion’ when the soul reealls as mueh as 
possible by itself, without the aid of the body, what she had onee experienced 
together with the body? Or how would you put it? 

Protarghus: I quite agree. 

SoGRATEs: But on the other hand, when, after the loss of memory of [e] either 
a pereeption or again a pieee of knowledge, the soul ealls up this memory for 
itself, we also eall all these events reeolleetion. 

Protarghus: You are right. 

SoGRATEs: The point for the sake of whieh all this has been said is the 
following. 

Protarghus: What is it? 

SoGRATEs: That we grasp as fully and elearly as possible the pleasure that the 
soul experiences without the body, as well as the desire. And through a 
clarification of these states, the nature of both pleasure and desire will somehow 
be revealed. 

Protarghus: Let us now diseuss this as our next issue, Soerates. 

[d] SoGRATEs: It seems that in our investigation we have to diseuss many 
points about the origin of pleasure and about all its different varieties. For it 
looks as if we will first have to determine what desire is and on what oeeasion it 
arises. 

Protarghus: Let us determine that, then. We have nothing to lose. 

SoGRATEs: We will eertainly lose something, Protarehus; by discovering what 
we are looking for now, we will lose our ignoranee about it. 

Protarghus: You rightly remind us of that fact. But now let us try to return to 
the further pursuit of our subject. 

SoGRATEs: Are we agreed now that hunger and thirst and many other things of 
this sort are desires? [e] 

Protarghus: Quite in agreement. 

SoGRATEs: But what is the eommon feature whose reeognition allows us to 
address all these phenomena, whieh differ so mueh, by the same name? 

Protarghus: Heavens, that is perhaps not an easy thing to determine, 
Soerates, but it must be done nevertheless. 

SoGRATEs: Shall we go baek to the same point of departure? 

Protarghus: What point? 

SoGRATEs: When we say “he is thirsty,” we always have something in mind? 



Protarghus: We do. 

SoGRATEs: Meaning that he is getting empty? 

Protarghus: Gertainly. 

SoGRATEs: But thirst is a desire? 

Protarghus: Yes, the desire for drink. 

SoGRATEs: For drink or for the filling with drink? [35] 

Protarghus: For the filling with drink, I think. 

SoGRATEs: Whoever among us is emptied, it seems, desires the opposite of 
what he suffers. Being emptied, he desires to be filled. 

Protarghus: That is perfectly obvious. 

SoGRATEs: But what about this problem? If someone is emptied for the first 
time, is there any way he eould be in toueh with filling, either through sensation 
or memory, sinee he has no experience of it, either in the present or ever in the 
past? 

Protarghus: How should he? 

SoGRATEs: But we do maintain that he who has a desire desires something? [b] 

Protarghus: Naturally. 

SoGRATEs: He does, then, not have a desire for what he in fact experiences. 

For he is thirsty, and this is a proeess of emptying. His desire is rather of filling. 

Protarghus: Yes. 

SoGRATEs: Something in the person who is thirsty must neeessarily somehow 
be in eontaet with filling. 

Protarghus: Neeessarily. 

SoGRATEs: But it is impossible that this should be the body, for the body is 
what is emptied out. 

Protarghus: Yes. 

SoGRATEs: The only option we are left with is that the soul makes eontaet with 
the filling, and it elearly must do so through memory. Or eould it [e] make 
eontaet through anything else? 

Protarghus: Glearly through nothing else. 

SoGRATEs: Do we understand, then, what eonelusions we have to draw from 
what has been said? 

Protarghus: What are they? 

SoGRATEs: Our argument forces us to eonelude that desire is not a matter of 
the body. 

Protarghus: Why is that? 

SoGRATEs: Beeause it shows that every living ereature always strives towards 



the opposite of its own experience. 

Protarghus: And very mueh so. 

SoGRATEs: This impulse, then, that drives it towards the opposite of its own 
state signifies that it has memory of that opposite state? 

Protarghus: Gertainly. 

[d] SoGRATEs: By pointing out that it is this memory that direets it towards the 
objects of its desires, our argument has established that every impulse, and 
desire, and the rule over the whole animal is the domain of the soul. 

Protarghus: Very mueh so. 

SoGRATEs: Our argument will, then, never allow that it is our body that 
experiences thirst, hunger, or anything of that sort. 

Protarghus: Absolutely not. 

SoGRATEs: There is yet a further point we have to eonsider that is eonneeted 
with these same eonditions. For our diseussion seems to me to indieate that there 
is a form of life that eonsists of these eonditions. 

[e] Protarghus: What does it eonsist of, and what form of life are you talking 
about? 

SoGRATEs: It eonsists of filling and emptying and all sueh proeesses as are 
related to both the preservation and the destruetion of animals. And when one of 
us is in either of the two eonditions, he is in pain, or again he experiences 
pleasure, depending on the nature of these ehanges. 

Protarghus: That is indeed what happens. 

SoGRATEs: But what if someone finds himself in between these two affections? 

Protarghus: What do you mean by “in between”? 

SoGRATEs: When he is pained by his eondition and remembers the pleasant 
things that would put an end to the pain, but is not yet being filled. [36] What 
about this situation? Should we elaim that he is then in between these two 
affections, or not? 

Protarghus: We should elaim that. 

SoGRATEs: And should we say that the person is altogether in pain or pleasure? 

Protarghus: By heaven, he seems to me to be suffering a twofold pain; one 
eonsists in the body’s eondition, the other in the souPs desire eaused by the 
expectation. 

SoGRATEs: How do you mean that there is a twofold pain, Protarehus? Does it 
not sometimes happen that one of us is emptied at one partieular [b] time, but is 
in elear hope of being filled, while at another time he is, on the eontrary, without 
hope? 



Protarghus: It eertainly happens. 

SoGRATEs: And don’t you think that he enjoys this hope for replenishment 
when he remembers, while he is simultaneously in pain beeause he has been 
emptied at that time? 

Protarghus: Neeessarily. 

SoGRATEs: This is, then, the oeeasion when a human being and other animals 
are simultaneously undergoing pain and pleasure. 

Protarghus: It seems so. 

SoGRATEs: But what if he is without hope of attaining any replenishment when 
he is emptied? Is not that the situation where this twofoId pain oeeurs, whieh you 
have just eome aeross and simply taken to be twofoId? [e] 

Protarghus: That is quite undeniable, Soerates. 

SoGRATEs: Now let us apply the results of our investigation of these affections 
to this purpose. 

Protarghus: What is it? 

SoGRATEs: Shall we say that these pains and pleasures are true or false, or 
rather that some of them are true, but not others? 

Protarghus: But how eould there be false pleasures or pains, Soerates? 

SoGRATEs: Well, how eould there be true or false fears, true or false 
expectations, true or false judgments, Protarehus? 

Protarghus: For judgments I eertainly would be ready to admit it, but [d] not 
for the other eases. 

SoGRATEs: What is that you are saying? I am afraid we are stirring up a 
weighty controversy here. 

Protarghus: You are right. 

SoGRATEs: But if it is relevant to what we were diseussing before, you worthy 
son of that man, it ought to be taken up. 

Protarghus: Perhaps, in that ease. 

SoGRATEs: We have to forego any excursions here or any diseussion of 
whatever side issues are not direetly relevant to our topie. 

Protarghus: Right. 

SoGRATEs: But tell me this, for I have Iived in eontinued perplexity about [e] 
the difficulty we have eome aeross now. What is your view? Are there not false 
pleasures, as well as true ones? 

Protarghus: How should there be? 

SoGRATEs: Do you really want to elaim that there is no one who, either in a 
dream or awake, either in madness or any other delusion, sometimes believes he 



is enjoying himseli, while in reality he is not doing so, or believes he is in pain 
while he is not? 

Protarghus: We all assume that this is indeed the ease, Soerates. 

SoGRATEs: But rightly so? Should we not rather take up the question whether 
or not this elaim is justified? 

Protarghus: We should take it up, as I at least would say. 

SoGRATEs: Let us try to achieve more elarity about what we said eoneerning 
[37] pleasure and judgment. Is there something we eall judging? 

Protarghus: Yes. 

SoGRATEs: And is there also taking pleasure? 

Protarghus: Yes. 

SoGRATEs: But there is also what the judgment is about? 

Protarghus: Gertainly. 

SoGRATEs: And also what the pleasure is about? 

Protarghus: Very mueh so. 

SoGRATEs: But what makes a judgment, whether it judges rightly or not, 
eannot be deprived of really making a judgment. 

[b] Protarghus: How should it? 

SoGRATEs: And what takes pleasure, whether it is rightly pleased or not, ean 
obviously never be deprived of really taking pleasure. 

Protarghus: Yes, that is also the ease. 

SoGRATEs: But what we have to question is how it is that judgment is usually 
either true or false, while pleasure admits only truth, even though in both eases 
there is equally real judgment and real pleasure. 

Protarghus: We have to question that. 

SoGRATEs: Is it that judgment takes on the additional qualification of true [e] 
and false and is thus not simply judgment, but also has either one of these two 
qualities? Would you say that is a point we have to look into? 

Protarghus: Yes. 

SoGRATEs: And furthermore, whether quite generally eertain things allow extra 
qualifications, while pleasure and pain are simply what they are and do not take 
on any qualifications. About that we also have to eome to an agreement. 

Protarghus: Obviously. 

SoGRATEs: But at least it is not difficult to see that they, too, take on 
qualifications. For we said earlier that both of them, pleasures as well as pains, 
ean be great and small, and also have intensity. 

[d] Protarghus: We eertainly did. 



SoGRATEs: But if some bad state should attaeh itself to any of them, then we 
would say that the judgment beeomes a bad one, and the pleasure beeomes bad 
too, Protarehus? 

Protarghus: Naturally, Soerates. 

SoGRATEs: But what if some rightness or the opposite of rightness are added to 
something, would we not eall the judgment right, if it were right, and the 
pleasure too? 

Protarghus: Neeessarily. 

[e] SoGRATEs: And if a mistake is made about the object of judgment, then we 
say that the judgment that makes that mistake is not right and does not judge 
rightly? 

Protarghus: How eould it? 

SoGRATEs: But what if we notiee that a pain or pleasure is mistaken in what it 
is pleased or pained about, shall we then eall it right or proper or give it other 
names of praise? 

Protarghus: That would be impossible, if indeed pleasure should be 
mistaken. 

SoGRATEs: As to pleasure, it eertainly often seems to arise in us not with a 
right, but with a false, judgment. 

Protarghus: Of eourse. But what we eall false in this ease at that point [38] is 
the judgment, Soerates; nobody would dream of ealling the pleasure itself false. 

SoGRATEs: You eertainly put up a spirited defense for pleasure now, 

Protarehus! 

Protarghus: Not at all; I only repeat what I hear. 

SoGRATEs: Is there no difference between the pleasure that goes with right 
judgment and knowledge and the kind that often eomes to any of us with false 
judgment and ignoranee? 

Protarghus: There’s probably no small difference. [b] 

SoGRATEs: So let us turn to inspeet the difference between them. 

Protarghus: Lead on where you like. 

SoGRATEs: I lead you this way. 

Protarghus: What way? 

SoGRATEs: Of our judgment we say that it is sometimes false, and sometimes 
true? 

Protarghus: It is. 

SoGRATEs: And as we said just now, these are often aeeompanied by pleasure 
and pain. I am talking of true and false judgment. 



Protarghus: That’s right. 

SoGRATEs: And is it not memory and pereeption that lead to judgment or the 
attempt to eome to a definite judgment, as the ease may be? 

Protarghus: Indeed. [e] 

SoGRATEs: Do we agree that the following must happen here? 

Protarghus: What? 

SoGRATEs: Wouldn’t you say that it often happens that someone who eannot 
get a elear view beeause he is looking from a distanee wants to make up his 
mind about what he sees? 

Protarghus: I would say so. 

SoGRATEs: And might he then not again raise another question for himself? 

Protarghus: What question? 

SoGRATEs: “What eould that be that appears to stand near that roek under a 
tree?”—Do you find it plausible that someone might say these words to [d] 
himself when he sets his eyes on sueh appearanees? 

Protarghus: Gertainly. 

SoGRATEs: And might he not aherwards, as an answer to his own question, say 
to himself, “It is a man,” and in so speaking, would get it right? 

Protarghus: No doubt. 

SoGRATEs: But he might also be mistaken and say that what he sees is a statue, 
the work of some herdsmen? 

Protarghus: Very likely. 

SoGRATEs: But if he were in eompany, he might aetually say out loud to [e] his 
eompanion what he had told himself, and so what we earlier ealled judgment 
would turn into an assertion? 

Protarghus: To be sure. 

SoGRATEs: Whereas if he is alone, he entertains this thought by himself, and 
sometimes he may even resume his way for quite a long time with the thought in 
his mind? 

Protarghus: No doubt. 

SoGRATEs: But look, do you share my view on this? 

Protarghus: What view? 

SoGRATEs: That our soul in sueh a situation is eomparable to a book? 

Protarghus: How so? 

[39] SoGRATEs: If memory and pereeptions eoneur with other impressions at a 
partieular oeeasion, then they seem to me to inseribe words in our soul, as it 
were. And if what is written is true, then we form a true judgment and a true 



aeeount of the matter. But if what our seribe writes is false, then the result will 
be the opposite of the truth. 

[b] Protarghus: I quite agree, and I aeeept this way of putting it. 

SoGRATEs: Do you also aeeept that there is another craftsman at work in our 
soul at the same time? 

Protarghus: What kind of craftsman? 

SoGRATEs: Apainter who follows the seribe and provides illustrations to his 
words in the soul. 

Protarghus: How and when do we say he does this work? 

SoGRATEs: When a person takes his judgments and assertions direetly from 
sight or any other sense-pereeption and then views the images he [e] has formed 
inside himself, eorresponding to those judgments and assertions. Or is it not 
something of this sort that is going on in us? 

Protarghus: Quite definitely. 

SoGRATEs: And are not the pietures of the true judgments and assertions true, 
and the pietures of the false ones false? 

Protarghus: Gertainly. 

SoGRATEs: If we have been right with what we have said so far, let us in 
addition eome to terms about this question. 

Protarghus: What about? 

SoGRATEs: Whether these experiences are neeessarily confined to the past and 
the present, but are not extended into the future. 

Protarghus: They should apply equally to all the tenses: past, present, and 
future. 

[d] SoGRATEs: Now, did we not say before, about the pleasures and pains that 
belong to the soul alone, that they might preeede those that go through the body? 
It would therefore be possible that we have antieipatory pleasures and pains 
about the future. 

Protarghus: Undeniably. 

SoGRATEs: And are those writings and pietures whieh eome to be in us, [e] as 
we said earlier, eoneerned only with the past and the present, but not with the 
future? 

Protarghus: Deeidedly with the future. 

SoGRATEs: If you say 'deeidedly’, is it beeause all of them are really hopes for 
future times, and we are forever brimful of hopes, throughout our lifetime? 

Protarghus: Quite definitely. 

SoGRATEs: Well, then, in addition to what has been said now, also answer this 



question. 

Protarghus: Concerning what? 

SoGRATEs: Is not a man who is just, pious, and good in all respeets, also loved 
by the gods? 

Protarghus: How eould he fail to be? 

SoGRATEs: But what about someone who is unjust and in all respeets evil? 

Isn’t he that man’s opposite? [40] 

Protarghus: Of eourse. 

SoGRATEs: And is not everyone, as we just said, always full of many hopes? 

Protarghus: Gertainly. 

SoGRATEs: There are, then, assertions in eaeh of us that we eall hopes? 

Protarghus: Yes. 

SoGRATEs: But there are also those painted images. And someone often 
envisages himself in the possession of an enormous amount of gold and of a lot 
of pleasures as a consequence. And in addition, he also sees, in this inner pieture 
himself, that he is beside himself with delight. 

Protarghus: What else! [b] 

SoGRATEs: Now, do we want to say that in the ease of good people these 
pietures are usually true, beeause they are dear to the gods, while quite the 
opposite usually holds in the ease of wieked ones, or is this not what we ought to 
say? 

Protarghus: That is just what we ought to say. 

SoGRATEs: And wieked people nevertheless have pleasures painted in their 
minds, even though they are somehow false? 

Protarghus: Right. 

SoGRATEs: So wieked people as a rule enjoy false pleasures, but the good [e] 
among mankind true ones? 

Protarghus: Quite neeessarily so. 

SoGRATEs: From what has now been said, it follows that there are false 
pleasures in human souls that are quite ridieulous imitations of true ones, and 
also sueh pains. 

Protarghus: There eertainly are. 

SoGRATEs: Now, it was agreed that whoever judges anything at all is always 
rea// 3 /judging, even if it is not about anything existing in the present, past, or 
future. 

Protarghus: Right. 

SoGRATEs: And these were, I think, the eonditions that produee a false [d] 



judgment and judging falsely, weren’t they? 

Protarghus: Yes. 

SoGRATEs: But should we not also grant to pleasures and pains a eondition that 
is analogous in these ways? 

Protarghus: In what ways? 

SoGRATEs: In the sense that whoever has any pleasure at all, however ill- 
founded it may be, really does have pleasure, even if sometimes it is not about 
anything that either is the ease or ever was the ease, or often (or perhaps most of 
the time) refers to anything that ever will be the ease. 

[e] Protarghus: That also must neeessarily be so. 

SoGRATEs: And the same aeeount holds in the ease of fear, anger, and 
everything of that sort, namely that all of them ean at times be false? 

Protarghus: Gertainly. 

SoGRATEs: Well, then, do we have any other way of distinguishing between 
bad and good judgments than their falsity? 

Protarghus: We have no other. 

SoGRATEs: Nor, I presume, will we find any other way to aeeount for badness 
in the ease of pleasures unless they are false. 

[41] Protarghus: What you say is quite the opposite of the truth, Soerates! It 
is not at all beeause they are false that we regard pleasures or pains as bad, but 
beeause there is some other grave and wide-ranging kind of badness involved. 

SoGRATEs: But let us diseuss bad pleasures and what badness there is in their 
ease a little later, if we still feel like it. Now we have to take up false pleasures in 
another sense and show that there is a great variety that arise and are at work in 
us. This argument will perhaps eome in handy later, [b] when we have to make 
our deeisions. 

Protarghus: That may well be so, at least if there are any sueh pleasures. 

SoGRATEs: There eertainly are, Protarehus; I at least am convinced. But until 
this is our aeeepted opinion, we eannot leave this conviction unexamined. 

Protarghus: Right. 

SoGRATEs: So let us get ready like athletes to form a line of attaek around this 
problem. 

Protarghus: Here we go. 

SoGRATEs: We did say a short while ago in our diseussion, as we may [e] 
reeall, that when what we eall desires are in us, then body and soul part eompany 
and have eaeh their separate experiences. 

Protarghus: We do remember, that was said before. 



SoGRATEs: And wasn’t it the soul that had desires, desires for eonditions 
opposite to the aetual ones of the body, while it was the body that undergoes the 
pain or the pleasure of some affection? 

Protarghus: That was indeed so. 

SoGRATEs: Draw your eonelusions as to what is going on here. 

Protarghus: You tell me. 

[d] SoGRATEs: What happens is this: Under these eireumstanees pains and 
pleasures exist side by side, and there are simultaneously opposite pereeptions of 
them, as we have just made elear. 

Protarghus: Yes, that is elear. 

SoGRATEs: But did we not also diseuss this point and eome to an agreement 
how to settle it earlier? 

Protarghus: What point? 

SoGRATEs: That the two of them, both pleasure and pain, admit the more and 
less and belong to the unlimited kind? 

Protarghus: That was what we said. What about it? 

SoGRATEs: Do we have any means of making a right deeision about these 
matters? 

Protarghus: Where and in what respeet? [e] 

SoGRATEs: In the ease where we intend to eome to a deeision about any of 
them in sueh eireumstanees, whieh one is greater or smaller, or whieh one is 
more intensive or stronger: pain eompared to pleasure, or pain eompared to pain, 
or pleasure to pleasure. 

Protarghus: Yes, these questions do arise, and that is what we want to 
deeide. 

SoGRATEs: Well, then, does it happen only to eyesight that seeing objects from 
afar or elose by distorts the truth and eauses false judgments? Or [42] does not 
the same thing happen also in the ease of pleasure and pain? 

Protarghus: Mueh more so, Soerates. 

SoGRATEs: But this is the reverse of the result we reaehed a little earlier. 

Protarghus: What are you referring to? 

SoGRATEs: Earlier it was true and fdlse judgments whieh affected the 
respective pleasures and pains with their own eondition. 

Protarghus: Quite right. [b] 

SoGRATEs: But now it applies to pleasures and pains themselves; it is beeause 
they are alternately looked at from elose up or far away, or simultaneously put 
side by side, that the pleasures seem greater eompared to pain and more 



intensive, and pains seem, on the eontrary, moderate in eomparison with 
pleasures. 

Protarghus: It is quite inevitable that sueh eonditions arise under these 
eireumstanees. 

SoGRATEs: But if you take that portion of them by whieh they appear greater 
or smaller than they really are, and eut it off from eaeh of them [e] as a mere 
appearanee and without real being, you will neither admit that this appearanee is 
right nor dare to say that anything eonneeted with this portion of pleasure or pain 
is right and true. 

Protarghus: Gertainly not. 

SoGRATEs: Next in order after these, we will find pleasures and pains in 
animals that are even falser than these, both in appearanee and reality, if we 
approaeh them in this way. 

Protarghus: What are they, and what is the way? 

SoGRATEs: It has by now been said repeatedly that it is a destruetion of the 
nature of those entities through eombinations and separations, through proeesses 
of filling and emptying, as well as eertain kinds of growth and [d] deeay, that 
gives rise to pain and suffering, distress, and whatever else eomes to pass that 
goes under sueh a name. 

Protarghus: Yes, that has often been said. 

SoGRATEs: But when things are restored to their own nature again, this 
restoration, as we established in our agreement among our selves, is pleasure. 

Protarghus: Gorreet. 

SoGRATEs: But what if nothing of that sort happens to our body, what then? 

Protarghus: When eould that ever happen, Soerates? 

[e] SoGRATEs: Your objection is not to the point, Protarehus. 

Protarghus: How so? 

SoGRATEs: Beeause you do not prevent me from putting my question to you 
again. 

Protarghus: What question? 

SoGRATEs: If in fact nothing of that sort took plaee, I will ask you, what would 
neeessarily be the consequence of this for us? 

Protarghus: You mean if the body is not moved in either direetion, Soerates? 

SoGRATEs: That is my question. 

Protarghus: This mueh is elear, Soerates, that in sueh a ease there would not 
be either any pleasure or pain at all. 

[43] SoGRATEs: Very well put. But I guess what you meant to say is that we 



neeessarily are always experiencing one or the other, as the wise men say. For 
everything is in an eternal flux, upward and downward. 

Protarghus: They do say that, and what they say seems important. 

SoGRATEs: How else, sinee they themselves are important people? But I do 
want to avoid this argument whieh now assails us. I plan to eseape it in this way, 
and you’d better make your eseape with me. 

Protarghus: Just tell me how. 

SoGRATEs: “So be it,” we will reply to them. But as for you, answer me [b] 
this question: whether all living ereatures in all eases notiee it whenever they are 
affected in some way, so that we notiee when we grow or experience anything of 
that sort, or whether it is quite otherwise. 

Protarghus: It is indeed quite otherwise. Almost all of these proeesses totally 
eseape our notiee. 

SoGRATEs: But then what we just agreed to was not well spoken, that the 
ehanges 'upwards and downwards’ evoke pleasures and pains. 

Protarghus: How eould it? 

[e] SoGRATEs: But if it is stated in this way, it will be better and beeome 
unobjectionable. 

Protarghus: In what way? 

SoGRATEs: That great ehanges eause pleasures and pains in us, while moderate 
or small ones engender neither of the two effects. 

Protarghus: That is more eorreet than the other statement, Soerates. 

SoGRATEs: But if this is eorreet, then we are baek with the same kind of life 
we diseussed before. 

Protarghus: What kind? 

SoGRATEs: The life that we said was painless, but also devoid of eharm. 

Protarghus: Undeniably. 

SoGRATEs: So we end up with three kinds of life, the life of pleasure, the [d] 
life of pain, and the neutral life. Or what would you say about these matters? 

Protarghus: I would put it in the same way, that there are three kinds of life. 

SoGRATEs: But to be free of pain would not be the same thing as to have 
pleasure? 

Protarghus: How eould it be the same? 

SoGRATEs: If you hear someone say that it is the most pleasant thing of all to 
live one’s whole life without pain, how do you understand the speaker’s 
intention? 

Protarghus: To my understanding he seems to identify pleasure with 



freedom from pain. 

SoGRATEs: Now, imagine three sorts of things, whichever you may like, [e] 
and beeause these are high-sounding names, let us eall them gold, silver, and 
what is neither of the two. 

Protarghus: Gonsider it done. 

SoGRATEs: Is there any way conceivable in whieh this third kind eould turn out 
to be the same as one of our other two sorts, gold or silver? 

Protarghus: How eould it? 

SoGRATEs: That the middle kind of life eould turn out to be either pleasant or 
painful would be the wrong thing to think, if anyone happened to think so, and it 
would be the wrong thing to say, if anyone should say so, aeeording to the 
proper aeeount of the matter? 

Protarghus: No doubt. 

SoGRATEs: But we do find people who both think so and say so, my friend. 

[44] 

Protarghus: Gertainly. 

SoGRATEs: And do they really believe they experience pleasure when they are 
not in pain? 

Protarghus: They say so, at any rate. 

SoGRATEs: They believe therefore that they are pleased at that time. Otherwise 
they would not say that they are. 

Protarghus: It looks that way. 

SoGRATEs: But they hold a false judgment about pleasure, if in fact freedom 
from pain and pleasure eaeh have a nature of their own. 

Protarghus: But they do have their own. 

SoGRATEs: What deeision shall we make? That there are three states in us, as 
we said just now, or that there are only two: pain being an evil in human [b] life, 
and liberation from pain, also ealled pleasure, being the good as sueh? 

Protarghus: But why is it that we are asking ourselves this question now, 
Soerates? I don’t get the point. 

SoGRATEs: That is beeause you don’t really understand who the enemies of our 
Philebus here are. 

Protarghus: What enemies do you mean? 

SoGRATEs: I mean people with a tremendous reputation in natural seienee who 
say that there are no sueh things as pleasures at all. 

Protarghus: How so? 

[e] SoGRATEs: They hold that everything the followers of Philebus eall 



pleasures are nothing but eseape froni pain. 

Protarghus: Do you suggest we should believe them, Soerates, or what is it 
you want us to do? 

SoGRATEs: Not that, but to use them as seers who make their propheeies, not in 
virtue of any art but in virtue of a eertain harshness in their nature. It is a nature 
not without nobility, but out of an inordinate hatred that they have conceived 
against the power of pleasure, they refuse to aeknowledge anything healthy in it, 
even to the point that they regard its very attractiveness itself as witchcraft rather 
than pleasure. You may now make use of them [d] for our purposes, taking 
notiee of the rest of their eomplaints that result from their harshness. After that 
you will hear what I, for my part, regard as true pleasures, so that through an 
examination of these two opposed points of view, we ean reaeh a deeision about 
the power of pleasure. 

Protarghus: A fair proposal. 

SoGRATEs: Let us attaeh ourselves to them as to allies and follow their traees 
in the direetion in whieh their dour arguments point us. I think they employ 
reasoning of this kind, starting from some sueh basie prineiple: If [e] we wanted 
to know the nature of any eharaeter, like that of hardness, would we get a better 
understanding if we looked at the hardest kinds of things rather than at what has 
a low degree of hardness? Now, it is your task, Protarehus, to answer these 
difficult people, just as you answered me. 

Protarghus: Gladly, and my answer to them will be that I would look at 
hardness of the first degree. 

SoGRATEs: But again if we wanted to study the form of pleasure, to see [45] 
what kind of nature it has, in that ease we ought not to look at low-level 
pleasures, but at those that are said to be the strongest and most intensive. 

Protarghus: Everyone would grant you this point. 

SoGRATEs: Now, aren’t the most immediate and greatest among the pleasures 
the ones eonneeted with the body, as we have often said? 

Protarghus: No doubt. 

SoGRATEs: And is it the ease that pleasures are more intensive or set in with 
greater intensity when people suffer from an illness than when they are healthy? 
We have to beware of a hasty answer here, lest we get tripped up. [b] Perhaps we 
might be inelined to affirm this rather for the healthy people? 

Protarghus: Quite likely. 

SoGRATEs: But what about this? Are not those pleasures overwhelming whieh 
are also preeeded by the greatest desires? 



Protarghus: That is eertainly true. 

SoGRATEs: And when people suffer from fever or any sueh disease, aren’t they 
more subject to thirst, ehill, and whatever else eontinues to affect them through 
the body? Do they not feel greater deprivations, and also greater pleasures at 
their replenishment? Or shall we deny that this is true? 

Protarghus: It seems undeniable as you explained it now. 

[e] SoGRATEs: Very well. Are we justified, then, if we elaim that whoever 
wants to study the greatest pleasures should turn to siekness, not to health? Now, 
mind you, my question was not whether the very siek have more pleasures than 
healthy people; my eoneern is rather with the size and intensity of the eondition 
when it takes plaee. Our task, as we said, is to eomprehend both what its true 
nature is and how those conceive of it who deny that there is any sueh thing as 
pleasure at all. 

Protarghus: I am following quite well what you say. [d] 

SoGRATEs: You might as well be its guide, Protarehus. Now, tell me. Do you 
recognize greater pleasures in a life given to excesses—I do not say more 
pleasures, but pleasures that exceed by their force and intensity—than in a 
moderate life? Think carefully about it before you answer. 

Protarghus: I quite understand what you are after; I see indeed a huge 
difference. The moderate people somehow always stand under the guidanee of 
the proverbial maxim “nothing too mueh” and obey it. But as to [e] foolish 
people and those given to debauehery, the excesses of their pleasures drive them 
near madness and to shrieks of frenzy. 

SoGRATEs: Good. But if this is how it stands, then it is obvious that it is in 
some vicious state of soul and body and not in virtue that the greatest pleasures 
as well as the greatest pains have their origin. 

Protarghus: Obviously. 

SoGRATEs: So we must piek out some of them to find out what eharaeteristie 
of theirs made us eall them the greatest. 

Protarghus: Neeessarily. [46] 

SoGRATEs: Now, look at the pleasures that go with these types of maladies, 
what kinds of eonditions they are. 

Protarghus: What types do you mean? 

SoGRATEs: Those pleasures of a rather repugnant type, whieh our harsh friends 
hate above all. 

Protarghus: What kinds? 

SoGRATEs: For example, the relief from itehing by rubbing, and all of that sort 



that needs no other remedy. But if this eondition should befall us, what in 
heaven’s name should we eall it, pleasure or pain? 

Protarghus: That really would seem to be a mixed experience, with a bad 
eomponent, Soerates. 

SoGRATEs: I did not raise this question with the intention of alluding to [b] 
Philebus. But without a clarification of these pleasures and of those who 
cultivate them, we eould hardly eome to any resolution of our problem. 

Protarghus: Then let us take up the whole tribe of these pleasures. 

SoGRATEs: You mean the ones that have that mixed nature? 

Protarghus: Right. 

SoGRATEs: There are mixtures that have their origin in the body and are 
confined to the body; then, there are mixtures found in the soul, and they [e] are 
confined to the soul. But then we will also find mixtures of pleasures and pains 
in both soul and body, and at one time the eombination of both will be ealled 
pleasure; at other times it will be ealled pain. 

Protarghus: How so? 

SoGRATEs: When someone undergoes restoration or destruetion he experiences 
two opposed eonditions at onee. He may feel hot while shivering or feel ehilled 
while sweating. I suppose he will then want to retain one of these [d] eonditions 
and get rid of the other. But if this so ealled bittersweet eondition is hard to 
shake, it first eauses irritation and later on turns into wild excitement. 

Protarghus: A very aeeurate deseription. 

SoGRATEs: Now, isn’t it the ease that some of those mixtures eontain an even 
amount of pleasures and pain, while there is a preponderanee of either of the two 
in others? 

Protarghus: Right. 

SoGRATEs: Take the ease that we just mentioned, of itehing and seratehing, as 
an example where the pains outweigh the pleasures. Now, when the [e] irritation 
and infection are inside and eannot be reaehed by rubbing and seratehing, there 
is only a relief on the surface.— In ease they treat these parts by exposing them 
to fire or its opposite—they go from one extreme to the other in their distress— 
they sometimes proeure enormous pleasures. But sometimes this leads to a state 
inside that is opposite to that outside, with a mixture of pains and pleasures, 
whichever way the balanee may turn, beeause this treatment disperses by force 
what was mixed together or [47] mixes together what was separate, so that pains 
arise besides the pleasures. 

Protarghus: Neeessarily. 



SoGRATEs: Now, in all those eases where the mixture eontains a surplus of 
pleasure, the small admixture of pain gives rise only to a tiekle and a mild 
irritation, while the predominant part of pleasure eauses eontraetions of the body 
to the point of leaping and kieking, eolor ehanges of all sorts, distortion of 
features, and wild palpitations; it finally drives the person totally out of his mind, 
so that he shouts aloud like a madman. 

[b] Protarghus: Very mueh so. 

SoGRATEs: And this state eauses him and others to say of him that he is almost 
dying of these pleasures. And the more proAigate and mindless he is, the more 
will he pursue them by any means possible, and he ealls them supreme and 
eonsiders as the happiest of all mortals whoever lives in eontinuous enjoyment 
of them, as mueh as that is possible. 

Protarghus: Your deseription fits exactly the preeoneeptions of the eommon 
run of people, Soerates. 

[e] SoGRATEs: Yes, as far as eoneerns the pleasures that arise when there is a 
mixture of the external and internal state of the body, Protarehus. But take now 
the eases where the souPs eontributions are opposed to the body’s: When there is 
pain over and against pleasures, or pleasure against pain, both are finally joined 
in a mixed state. We have talked about them earlier and agreed that in these 
eases it is the deprivation that gives rise to the desire for replenishment, and 
while the expectation is pleasant, the deprivation itself is painful. When we 
diseussed this we did not make any [d] speeial mention, as we do now, of the 
fact that, in the vast number of eases where soul and body are not in agreement, 
the final result is a single mixture that eombines pleasure and pain. 

Protarghus: I suspeet that you are right. 

SoGRATEs: But here we are still left with one further kind of mixture of 
pleasure and pain. 

Protarghus: Tell me what it is. 

SoGRATEs: The ease, a eommon one, where the mixture is the produet of 
affections within the soul itself, as we said before. 

Protarghus: What was it again that we said? 

SoGRATEs: Take wrath, fear, longing, lamentations, love, jealousy, maliee, [e] 
and other things like that; don’t you regard them as a kind of pain within the soul 
itself? 

Protarghus: I eertainly do. 

SoGRATEs: And don’t we find that they are full of marvellous pleasures? Or do 
we need the famous lines as a reminder about wrath: 



... That ean embitter even the wise 
... But mueh sweeter than soft-flowing honey .. .— 

Similarly, in the ease of lamentations and longing, aren’t there also pleasures 
[48] mixed in with the pain? 

Protarghus: No need for further reminders; in all these eases it must be just 
as you said. 

SoGRATEs: And the same happens in those who wateh tragedies: There is 
laughter mixed with the weeping, if you remember. 

Protarghus: How eould I forget? 

SoGRATEs: Now, look at our state of mind in eomedy. Don’t you realize that it 
also involves a mixture of pleasure and pain? 

Protarghus: I don’t quite see that yet. 

SoGRATEs: It is indeed not quite so easy to see that this eondition applies [b] 
under those eireumstanees. 

Protarghus: It eertainly is not to me! 

SoGRATEs: Sinee it is sueh an obseure matter, let us be all the more careful. 

For this will help us to recognize more easily when there is a mixture of pain and 
pleasure in other eases as well. 

Protarghus: Please tell me. 

SoGRATEs: Sinee we just mentioned the word “maliee”: Do you treat maliee as 
a pain of the soul, or what? 

Protarghus: I do. 

SoGRATEs: On the other hand, will not the malieious person display pleasure at 
his neighbor’s misfortunes? 

Protarghus: Very mueh so. [e] 

SoGRATEs: Now, ignoranee is a vice, and so is what we eall stupidity? 

Protarghus: Deeidedly! 

SoGRATEs: What eonelusions do you draw from this about the nature of the 
ridieulous? 

Protarghus: You tell me. 

SoGRATEs: It is, in sum, a kind of vice that derives its name from a speeial 
disposition; it is, among all the vices, the one with a eharaeter— that stands in 
direet opposition to the one reeommended by the famous inseription in Delphi. 

Protarghus: You mean the one that says “Know thyself,” Soerates? 

[d] SoGRATEs: I do. The opposite reeommendation would obviously be that we 


not know ourselves at alL— 

Protarghus: No doubt. 

SoGRATEs: Go on and make a subdivision of this disposition into three, 
Protarehus. 

Protarghus: What do you mean? 1 am afraid 1 don’t know how to. 

SoGRATEs: Are you saying that it is up to me to make this division now? 

Protarghus: That is indeed what 1 am saying, but in addition 1 beg you to do 
so. 

SoGRATEs: Are there not neeessarily three ways in whieh it is possible not to 
know oneself? 

Protarghus: What are they? 

[e] SoGRATEs: The first way eoneerns money, if someone thinks himself rieher 
than he in fact is. 

Protarghus: Many people eertainly share that eondition. 

SoGRATEs: Even more eonsider themselves taller and handsomer than they in 
fact are, and believe they have other sueh physieal advantages. 

Protarghus: Definitely. 

SoGRATEs: But an overwhelming number are mistaken about the third kind, 
whieh belongs to the soul, namely virtue, and believe that they are superior in 
virtue, although they are not. 

Protarghus: Very mueh so. 

[49] SoGRATEs: And, again, among the virtues, is it not espeeially to wisdom 
that the largest number of people lay elaim, puffing themselves up with quarrels 
and false pretensions to would-be knowledge? 

Protarghus: Undeniably so. 

SoGRATEs: It would therefore be quite justified to say that all these eonditions 
are bad. 

Protarghus: Quite justified. 

SoGRATEs: So we must eontinue with our division of ignoranee, Protarehus, if 
we want to find out what a strange mixture of pleasure and pain this eomie 
maliee is. How would you suggest that we should further [b] subdmde? In the 
ease of all those who have sueh a false opinion about themselves, is it not most 
neeessary, as it is for all mankind, that it be eombined either with strength and 
power, or with its opposite? 

Protarghus: Neeessarily. 

SoGRATEs: So make this the point of division. All those who eombine this 
delusion with weakness and are unable to avenge themselves when they are 


laughed at, you are justified in ealling ridieulous. But as for those who do have 
the power and strength to take revenge, if you eall them dangerous and hateful, 
you are getting exactly the right eoneeption about [e] them. For ignoranee on the 
side of the strong and powerM is odious and ugly; it is harmful even for their 
neighbors, both the ignoranee itself and its imitations, whatever they may be. 
ignoranee on the side of the weak, by eontrast, deserves to be plaeed among the 
ridieulous in rank and nature. 

Protarghus: You are right about this division. But 1 am still not quite elear 
about where there is a mixture of pleasure and pain in these eases. 

SoGRATEs: So take first the nature of maliee. 

Protarghus: Please explain. 

SoGRATEs: It eontains a kind of unjust pain and pleasure. [d] 

Protarghus: Neeessarily. 

SoGRATEs: Now, if you rejoice about evils that happen to your enemy, is there 
any injustice or maliee in your pleasure? 

Protarghus: How should there be? 

SoGRATEs: But is there any oeeasion when it is not unjust to be pleased rather 
than pained to see bad things happen to your friends? 

Protarghus: Glearly not. 

SoGRATEs: But we just agreed that ignoranee is bad for everyone? 

Protarghus: Right. 

SoGRATEs: Let us take now the ignoranee of friends whieh we said eame in 
three versions, would-be wisdom and would-be beauty, and the other [e] sort we 
just mentioned, eaeh of whieh is ridieulous if weak, but odious if strong. Now, 
are we ready to affirm of our Mends’ state what we just said, namely, that it is 
ridieulous if it is harmless to others? 

Protarghus: Very mueh so. 

SoGRATEs: But did we not agree that it is bad if it is ignoranee? 

Protarghus: We eertainly did. 

SoGRATEs: But if we laugh about it, are we pleased or pained by it? 

Protarghus: We are pleased, obviously. [50] 

SoGRATEs: But this pleasure in the face of the misfortunes of friends—did we 
not say that it was the produet of maliee? 

Protarghus: Neeessarily. 

SoGRATEs: Our argument leads to the eonelusion that if we laugh at what is 
ridieulous about our friends, by mixing pleasure with maliee, we thereby mix 
pleasure with pain. For we had agreed earlier that maliee is a pain in the soul. 



that laughing is a pleasure, and that both oeeur together on those oeeasions. 

Protarghus: True. 

[b] SoGRATEs: The upshot of our diseussion, then, is that in lamentations as 
well as in tragedies and eomedies, not only on stage but also in all of life’s 
tragedies and eomedies, pleasures are mixed with pains, and so it is on infinitely 
other oeeasions. 

Protarghus: It would be impossible not to agree with this, even for the most 
ambitious defense of the opposite position, Soerates. 

SoGRATEs: Now, we had on our list of examples wrath, longing, lamentations, 
[e] fear, love, jealousy, maliee, and whatever else, and we said that in these eases 
we would diseern the mixture that we have already mentioned so frequently, 
right? 

Protarghus: Right. 

SoGRATEs: So we understand, then, that our whole explanation also applies to 
longing, maliee, and wrath? 

Protarghus: How eould we fail to understand that? 

SoGRATEs: And there are many other sueh eases to whieh it applies? 

Protarghus: A great many. 

SoGRATEs: Now, what preeisely do you think was the purpose for whieh I 
pointed out to you this mixture in eomedy? Don’t you see that it was [d] 
designed to make it easier to persuade you that there is sueh a mixture in fear 
and love and other eases? I hoped that onee you had aeeepted this you would 
release me from a protraeted diseussion of the rest—onee the main point was 
understood, that there exists the possibility, for the body without the soul, for the 
soul without the body, and for both of them in a joint affection, to eontain a 
mixture of pleasure and pain. 

Now, tell me whether you will let me go now or whether you will keep us up 
till midnight. One further remark will gain me my release, I [e] hope. I will 
gladly give you a full aeeount of the rest tomorrow, but for now I want to steer 
towards the remaining points needed to make the deeision Philebus demands of 
us. 

Protarghus: Well spoken, Soerates. Diseuss the rest any way you like. 

SoGRATEs: It seems natural, somehow, that we must proeeed from the mixed 
pleasures to the diseussion of the unmixed ones. 

[51] Protarghus: A very good point. 

SoGRATEs: I will now try to explain them in turn. Although I am not really in 
agreement with those who hold that all pleasures are merely release from pain, I 



nevertheless treat them as witnesses, as I said before, to prove that there are 
eertain kinds that only seem to be pleasures, but are not so in reality, and 
furthermore, that there are others that have the appearanee of enormous size and 
great variety, but whieh are in truth eommingled with pain or with respite from 
severe pains suffered by soul and body. 

[b] Protarghus: But, Soerates, what are the kinds of pleasures that one eould 
rightly regard as true? 

SoGRATEs: Those that are related to so-ealled pure eolors and to shapes and to 
most smells and sounds and in general all those that are based on impereeptible 
and painless laeks, while their fulfilllments are pereeptible and pleasant. 

Protarghus: But really, Soerates, what are you talking about? 

SoGRATEs: What I am saying may not be entirely elear straightaway, but ITl 
try to clarify it. By the beauty of a shape, I do not mean what the many [e] might 
presuppose, namely that of a living being or of a pieture. What I mean, what the 
argument demands, is rather something straight or round and what is eonstrueted 
out of these with a eompass, rule, and square, sueh as plane figures and solids. 
Those things I take it are not beautiful in a relative sense, as others are, but are 
by their very nature forever beautiful by themselves. They provide their own 
specific pleasures that are not at all eomparable to those of rubbing! And eolors 
are beautiful in [d] an analogous way and import their own kinds of pleasures. 
Do we now understand it better, or how do you feel? 

Protarghus: I am really trying to understand, Soerates, but will you also try 
to say this more elearly? 

SoGRATEs: What I am saying is that those among the smooth and bright 
sounds that produee one pure note are not beautiful in relation to anything else 
but in and by themselves and that they are aeeompanied by their own pleasures, 
whieh belong to them by nature. 

Protarghus: That mueh is true. 

SoGRATEs: Then there is also the less divine tribe of pleasures eonneeted [e] 
with smells. But beeause there is no inevitable pain mixed with them, in 
whatever way or wherever we may eome by them, for this reason I regard them 
as the eounterpart to those others. So, if you get my point, we will then treat 
those as two speeies of the kinds of pleasures we are looking for. 

Protarghus: I do get your point. 

SoGRATEs: Then let us also add to these the pleasures of learning, if indeed we 
are agreed that there is no sueh thing as hunger for learning eonneeted [52] with 
them, nor any pains that have their souree in a hunger for learning. 



Protarghus: Here, too, I agree with you. 

SoGRATEs: Well, then, if after sueh filling with knowledge, people lose it again 
through forgetting, do you notiee any kinds of pain? 

Protarghus: None that eould be ealled inherent by nature, but in our 
reflections on this loss when we need it, we experience it as a painful loss. [b] 

SoGRATEs: But, my dear, we are here eoneerned only with the natural 
affections themselves, apart from reflection on them. 

Protarghus: Then you are right in saying that the lapse of knowledge never 
eauses us any pain. 

SoGRATEs: Then we may say that the pleasures of learning are unmixed with 
pain and belong, not to the masses, but only to a very few? 

Protarghus: How eould one fail to agree? 

SoGRATEs: But now that we have properly separated the pure pleasures [e] and 
those that ean rightly be ealled impure, let’s add to our aeeount the attribution of 
immoderation to the violent pleasures, but moderation, in eontrast, to the others. 
That is to say, we will assign those pleasures whieh display high intensity and 
violence, no matter whether frequently or rarely, to the elass of the unlimited, the 
more and less, whieh affects both body and soul. [d] The other kinds of pleasures 
we will assign to the elass of things that possess measurement. 

Protarghus: Quite right, Soerates. 

SoGRATEs: But we have also to look into the following question about them. 

Protarghus: What question? 

SoGRATEs: The question of their relation to truth. What is eloser to it: the pure, 
unadulterated, and sufficient— or the violent, multiform, and enormous? 

Protarghus: Just what are you after in asking this question, Soerates? 

[e] SoGRATEs: I want to omit nothing in the investigation of both pleasure and 
knowledge. I want to ask if one part of them is pure, another impure, so that both 
of them may eome to trial in their pure form, and so make it easier for you and 
me and all those present to eome to a verdict in this trial. 

Protarghus: Quite right. 

SoGRATEs: Then let us go on and see whether all items that belong in the pure 
kind display the following qualification. But let us first piek out one of them and 
study it. 

[53] Protarghus: Whieh one shall we ehoose? 

SoGRATEs: Let us take whiteness first, if you have no objection. 

Protarghus: That is fine with me. 

SoGRATEs: Now, how ean there be purity in the ease of whiteness, and what 


sort of thing is it? Is it the greatest quantity or amount, or is it rather the 
eomplete laek of any admixture, that is, where there is not the slightest part of 
any other kind eontained in this eolor? 

Protarghus: It will obviousIy be the perfectly unadulterated eolor. 

SoGRATEs: Right. But shall we not also agree that this is the truest and [b] the 
most beautiful of all instanees of white, rather than what is greatest in quantity or 
amount? 

Protarghus: Gertainly. 

SoGRATEs: So we are perfectly justified if we say that a small portion of pure 
white is to be regarded as whiter than a larger quantity of an impure whiteness, 
and at the same time more beautiful and possessed of more truth? 

Protarghus: Perfectly justified. 

SoGRATEs: Well, now, we don’t need to run through many more examples to 
justify our aeeount of pleasure, but this example suffices to prove that [e] in the 
ease of pleasure, too, every small and insignificant pleasure that is unadulterated 
by pain will turn out to be pleasanter, truer, and more beautiful than a greater 
quantity and amount of the impure kind. 

Protarghus: Quite definitely so, and the example is sufficient. 

SoGRATEs: But what about the foIIowing point? Have we not been told that 
pleasure is always a proeess of beeoming, and that there is no being at all of 
pleasure? There are some subtle thinkers who have tried to pass on this doetrine 
to us, and we ought to be grateful to them. 

Protarghus: What does it mean? 

SoGRATEs: I will indeed try to explain it to you, my friend Protarehus, by 
resuming my questioning. [d] 

Protarghus: You have only to keep on asking. 

SoGRATEs: Suppose there are two kinds of things, one kind sufficient to itself, 
the other in need of something else. 

Protarghus: How and what sort of things do you mean? 

SoGRATEs: The one kind by nature possesses supreme dignity; the other is 
inferior to it. 

Protarghus: Express this more elearly, please. 

SoGRATEs: We must have met handsome and noble youths, together with their 
eourageous Iovers. 

Protarghus: Gertainly. 

SoGRATEs: Now, try to think of another set of two items that eorresponds to 
this pair in all the relevant features that we just mentioned. [e] 



Protarghus: Do I have to repeat my request for the third time? Please express 
more dearly what it is you want to say, Soerates! 

SoGRATEs: Nothing fandful at all, Protarehus; this is just a playM manner of 
speaking. What is really meant is that all things are either for the sake of 
something else or they are that for whose sake the other kind eomes to be in eaeh 
ease. 

Protarghus: I finally managed to understand it, thanks to the many 
repetitions. 

SoGRATEs: Perhaps, my boy, we will understand better as the argument [54] 
proeeeds. 

Protarghus: No doubt. 

SoGRATEs: So let’s take another pair. 

Protarghus: Of what kind? 

SoGRATEs: Take on the one hand the generation of all things, on the other their 
being. 

Protarghus: I also aeeept this pair from you, being and generation. 

SoGRATEs: Excellent. Now, whieh of the two do you think exists for the 
other’s sake? Shall we say that generation takes plaee for the sake of being, or 
does being exist for the sake of generation? 

Protarghus: Whether what is ealled being is what it is for the sake of 
generation, is that what you want to know? 

SoGRATEs: Apparently. 

Protarghus: By heavens, what a question to ask me! You might as well [b] 
ask: “Tell me, Protarehus, whether shipbuilding goes on for the sake of ships or 
whether ships are for the sake of shipbuilding,” or some sueh thing. 

SoGRATEs: That is preeisely what I am talking about, Protarehus. 

Protarghus: What keeps you from answering your questions yourself, 
Soerates? 

SoGRATEs: Nothing, provided you take your share in the argument. 

Protarghus: I am quite determined to. 

SoGRATEs: I hold that all ingredients, as well as all tools, and quite [e] 
generally all materials, are always provided for the sake of some proeess of 
generation. I further hold that every proeess of generation in turn always takes 
plaee for the sake of some partieular being, and that all generation taken together 
takes plaee for the sake of being as a whole. 

Protarghus: Nothing eould be elearer. 

SoGRATEs: Now, pleasure, sinee it is a proeess of generation, neeessarily 



eomes to be for the sake of some being. 

Protarghus: Of eourse. 

SoGRATEs: But that for the sake of whieh what eomes to be for the sake of 
something eomes to be in eaeh ease, ought to be put into the elass of the things 
good in themselves, while that whieh eomes to be for the sake of something else 
belongs in another elass, my friend. 

Protarghus: Undeniably. 

[d] SoGRATEs: But if pleasure really is a proeess of generation, will we be 
plaeing it eorreetly, if we put it in a elass different from that of the good? 

Protarghus: That too is undeniable. 

SoGRATEs: It is true, then, as I said at the beginning of this argument, that we 
ought to be grateful to the person who indieated to us that there is always only 
generation of pleasure and that it has no being whatsoever. And it is obvious that 
he will just laugh at those who elaim that pleasure is good. 

Protarghus: Gertainly. 

[e] SoGRATEs: But this same person will also laugh at those who find their 
fulfillment in proeesses of generation. 

Protarghus: How so, and what sort of people are you alluding to? 

SoGRATEs: I am talking of those who eure their hunger and thirst or anything 
else that is eured by proeesses of generation. They take delight in generation as a 
pleasure and proelaim that they would not want to live if they were not subject to 
hunger and thirst and if they eould not experience all the other things one might 
want to mention in eonneetion with sueh eonditions. 

[55] Protarghus: That is very like them. 

SoGRATEs: But would we not all say that destruetion is the opposite of 
generation? 

Protarghus: Neeessarily. 

SoGRATEs: So whoever makes this ehoiee would ehoose generation and 
destruetion in preference to that third life whieh eonsists of neither pleasure nor 
pain, but is a life of thought in the purest degree possible. 

Protarghus: So a great absurdity seems to appear, Soerates, if we posit 
pleasure as good. 

SoGRATEs: An absurdity indeed, espeeially if we go on to look at it this way. 

Protarghus: In what way? 

[b] SoGRATEs: How is this not absurd: that there should be nothing good or 
noble in bodies or anywhere else except in the soul, but in the soul pleasure 
should be the only good thing, so that eourage or moderation or reason or any of 



the other goods belonging to the soul would be neither good nor noble? In 
addition, we would have to eall the person who experiences not pleasure but pain 
bad while he is in pain, even if he were the best of all men. By eontrast, we 
would have to say of whoever is pleased that the greater his pleasure whenever 
he is pleased, the more he excels in virtue! [e] 

Protarghus: A11 that is as absurd as possible, Soerates. 

SoGRATEs: Now, let us not undertake to give pleasure every possible test, 
while going very lightly with reason and knowledge. Let us rather strike them 
valiantly all around, to see if there is some fault anywhere. So we’ll learn what is 
by nature purest in them. And seeing this, we ean use the truest parts of these, as 
well as of pleasure, to make our joint deeision. 

Protarghus: Fair enough. 

SoGRATEs: Among the diseiplines to do with knowledge, one part is [d] 
productive, the other eoneerned with edueation and nurture, right? 

Protarghus: Just so. 

SoGRATEs: But let us first find out whether within the manual arts there is one 
side more elosely related to knowledge itself, the other less elosely; seeondly, 
whether we should treat the one as quite pure, as far as it goes, the other as less 
pure. 

Protarghus: That is what we ought to do. 

SoGRATEs: So let us sort out the leading diseiplines among them. 

Protarghus: Whieh diseiplines, and how are we to do it? 

SoGRATEs: If someone were to take away all eounting, measuring, and [e] 
weighing from the arts and crafts, the rest might be said to be worthless. 

Protarghus: Worthless, indeed! 

SoGRATEs: All we would have left would be conjecture and the training of our 
senses through experience and routine. We would have to rely on our ability to 
make the lueky guesses that many people eall art, onee it has acquired some 
proficiency through praetiee and hard work. [56] 

Protarghus: Undeniably so. 

SoGRATEs: This is elear, to start with, in the ease of flute-playing.— The 
harmonies are found not by measurement but by the hit and miss of training, and 
quite generally musie tries to find the measure by observing the vibrating strings. 
So there is a lot of impreeision mixed up in it and very little reliability. 

Protarghus: Very true. 

SoGRATEs: And will we not discover that medieine, agrieulture, navigation, [b] 
and strategy are in the same eondition? 


Protarghus: Definitely. 

SoGRATEs: But as to building, I believe that it owes its superior level of 
craftsmanship over other diseiplines to its frequent use of measures and 
instruments, whieh give it high aeeuraey. 

Protarghus: In what way? 

SoGRATEs: In shipbuilding and housebuilding, but also in many other [e] 
woodworking crafts. For it employs straightedge and eompass, as well as a 
mason’s rule, a line, and an ingenious gadget ealled a earpenter’s square. 

Protarghus: You are quite right, Soerates. 

SoGRATEs: Let us, then, divide the so-ealled arts into two parts, those like 
musie, with less preeision in their praetiee, and those like building, with more 
preeision. 

Protarghus: Agreed. 

SoGRATEs: And let’s take those among them as most aeeurate that we ealled 
primary just now. 

Protarghus: I suppose you mean arithmetie and the other diseiplines you 
mentioned after it. 

[d] SoGRATEs: That’s right. But don’t you think we have to admit that they, 
too, fall into two kinds, Protarehus? 

Protarghus: What two kinds do you mean? 

SoGRATEs: Don’t we have to agree, first, that the arithmetie of the many is one 
thing, and the philosophers’ arithmetie is quite another? 

Protarghus: How eould anyone distinguish these two kinds of arithmetie? 

SoGRATEs: The difference is by no means small, Protarehus. First there are 
those who eompute sums of quite unequal units, sueh as two armies [e] or two 
herds of eattle, regardless whether they are tiny or huge. But then there are the 
others who would not follow their example, unless it were guaranteed that none 
of those infinitely many units differed in the least from any of the others. 

Protarghus: You explain very well the notable difference among those who 
make numbers their eoneern, so it stands to reason that there are those two 
different kinds of arithmetie. 

SoGRATEs: Well, then, what about the art of ealeulating and measuring as 
builders and merehants use them and the geometry and ealeulations praetieed 
[57] by philosophers—shall we say there is one sort of eaeh of them or two? 

Protarghus: Going by what was said before, I ought to vote for the option 
that they are two of eaeh sort. 

SoGRATEs: Right. But do you realize why we have brought up this question 



here? 

Protarghus: Possibly, but I would appreeiate it if you answered the question 
yourself. 

SoGRATEs: The aim of our diseussion now seems to be, just as it was [b] when 
we first set out, to find an analogue here to the point we made about pleasure. So 
now we ought to find out whether there is a difference in purity between 
different kinds of knowledge in the same way as there was between different 
kinds of pleasures. 

Protarghus: This obviously was the purpose of our present question. 

SoGRATEs: But what next? Have we not discovered before that different 
subject matters require different arts and that they have different degrees of 
eertainty? 

Protarghus: Yes, we did. 

SoGRATEs: It is questionable, then, whether an art that goes under one name 
and is eommonly treated as one should not rather be treated as two, depending 
on the difference in eertainty and purity. And if this is so, we [e] must also ask 
whether the art has more preeision in the hands of the philosopher than its 
eounterpart in the hands of the nonphilosopher. 

Protarghus: That is indeed the question here. 

SoGRATEs: So what answer shall we give to it, Protarehus? 

Protarghus: Soerates, we have eome aeross an amazing difference between 
the seienees, as far as preeision is eoneerned. 

SoGRATEs: Will that facilitate our answer? 

Protarghus: Obviously. And let it be said that these seienees are far superior 
to the other diseiplines, but that those among them that are [d] animated by the 
spirit of the true philosophers are infinitely superior yet in preeision and truth in 
their use of measure and number. 

SoGRATEs: Let us settle for this doetrine, and trusting you, we will confidently 
answer those powerful makers of word traps.— 

Protarghus: What answer shall we give them? 

SoGRATEs: That there are two kinds of arithmetie and two kinds of geometry, 
and a great many other seienees following in their lead, whieh have the same 
twofold nature while sharing one name. 

Protarghus: Let us give our answer, with best wishes, to those powerM [e] 
people, as you eall them, Soerates. 

SoGRATEs: Do we maintain that these kinds of seienees are the most preeise? 

Protarghus: GertaMy. 


SoGRATEs: But the power of dialeetie would repudiate us if we put any other 
seienee ahead of her. 

Protarghus: What seienee do we mean by that again? 

SoGRATEs: eiearly everybody would know what seienee I am referring [58] to 
now! For I take it that anyone with any share in reason at all would eonsider the 
diseipline eoneerned with being and with what is really and forever in every way 
eternally self-same by far the truest of all kinds of knowledge. But what is your 
position? How would you deeide this question, Protarehus? 

Protarghus: On many oeeasions, Soerates, I have heard Gorgias insist that 
the art of persuasion is superior to all others beeause it enslaves all the rest, with 
their own eonsent, not by force, and is therefore by far the [b] best of all the arts. 
Now 1 am reluetant to take up a position against either him or you. 

SoGRATEs: 1 suspeet that at first you wanted to say “take up arms,” but then 
suppressed it in embarrassment.— 

Protarghus: You may take this whatever way pleases you. 

SoGRATEs: But am 1 to blame for a misunderstanding on your part? 

Protarghus: In what respeet? 

SoGRATEs: What 1 wanted to find out here, my dear friend Protarehus, [e] was 
not what art or seienee excels all others by its grandeur, by its nobility, or by its 
useMness to us. Our eoneern here was rather to find whieh one aims for elarity, 
preeision, and the highest degree of truth, even if it is a minor diseipline and our 
benefit is small. Look at it this way: You ean avoid making an enemy of Gorgias 
so long as you let his art win as far as the aetual profit for human life is 
eoneerned. 

But as to the diseipline 1 am talking about now, what 1 said earlier about the 
white also applies in this ease: Even in a small quantity it ean [d] be superior in 
purity and truth to what is large in quantity but impure and untrue. We must look 
for this seienee without eoneern for its aetual benefit or its prestige, but see 
whether it is by its nature a eapaeity in our soul to love the truth and to do 
everything for its sake. And if thorough reflection and sufficient diseussion 
confirms this for our art, then we ean say that it is most likely to possess purity 
of mind and reason. Otherwise we would have to look for a higher kind of 
knowledge than this. 

[e] Protarghus: Well, thinking it over, 1 agree that it would be difficult to find 
any other kind of art or any other seienee that is eloser to the truth than this one. 

SoGRATEs: When you gave this answer now, did you realize that most of the 
arts and seienees and those who work at them are in the first plaee [59] only 


eoneerned with opinions and make opinions the eenter of their seareh? For even 
if they think they are studying nature, you must realize that all their lives they 
are merely dealing with this world order, how it eame to be, how it is affected, 
and how it aets? Is that our position or not? 

Protarghus: Quite so. 

SoGRATEs: So sueh a person assumes the task of dealing, not with things 
eternal, but with what eomes to be, will eome to be, or has eome to be? 

Protarghus: Undeniably. 

SoGRATEs: So how eould we assert anything definite about these matters [b] 
with exact truth if it never did possess nor will possess nor now possesses any 
kind of sameness? 

Protarghus: Impossible. 

SoGRATEs: And how eould we ever hope to achieve any kind of eertainty 
about subject matters that do not in themselves possess any eertainty? 

Protarghus: I see no way. 

SoGRATEs: Then there ean be no reason or knowledge that attains the highest 
truth about these subjects! 

Protarghus: At least it does not seem likely. 

SoGRATEs: We must therefore dismiss entirely you and me and also Gorgias 
and Philebus, but must make this deelaration about our investigation. 

[e] Protarghus: What deelaration? 

SoGRATEs: Either we will find eertainty, purity, truth, and what we may eall 
integrity among the things that are forever in the same state, without anything 
mixed in it, or we will find it in what eomes as elose as possible to it. Everything 
else has to be ealled seeond-rate and inferior. 

Protarghus: Very true. 

SoGRATEs: Would not striet justice demand that we eall the noblest things by 
the noblest names? 

Protarghus: That’s only fair. 

SoGRATEs: And aren’t reason and knowledge names that deserve the [d] 
highest honor? 

Protarghus: Yes. 

SoGRATEs: So, in their most aeeurate sense and appropriate use, they are 
applied to insights into true reality? 

Protarghus: Definitely. 

SoGRATEs: But these were the very names that I put forward at the beginning 
for our verdict. 



Protarghus: The very ones, Soerates. 

SoGRATEs: Good. But as to the mixture of intelligenee and pleasure, if one 
likened our situation to that of builders with ingredients or materials [e] to use in 
eonstruetion, this would be a fitting eomparison. 

Protarghus: Very fitting. 

SoGRATEs: So next we ought to try our hands at the mixture? 

Protarghus: Definitely. 

SoGRATEs: But had we not better repeat and remind ourselves of eertain 
points? 

Protarghus: What are they? 

SoGRATEs: Those we kept reminding ourselves of before. The proverb fits well 
here that says that good things deserve repeating Twiee or even thriee’. [60] 

Protarghus: Definitely. 

SoGRATEs: On, then, by the heavens! This is, 1 think, the general drift of what 
we said. 

Protarghus: What was it? 

SoGRATEs: Philebus says that pleasure is the right aim for all living beings and 
that all should try to strive for it, that it is at the same time the good for all 
things, so that good and pleasant are but two names that really belong to what is 
by nature one and the same. Soerates, by eontrast, affirms [b] that these are not 
one and the same thing but two, just as they are two in name, that the good and 
the pleasant have a different nature, and that intelligenee has a greater share in 
the good than pleasure. Isn’t that the matter at issue now, just as it was before, 
Protarehus?— 

Protarghus: Very mueh so. 

SoGRATEs: And are we also agreed on this point now, just as we were before? 

Protarghus: What point? 

SoGRATEs: That the difference between the nature of the good and everything 
else is this? 

[e] Protarghus: What is it? 

SoGRATEs: Any ereature that was in permanent possession of it, entirely and in 
every way, would never be in need of anything else, but would live in perfect 
self-sufficiency. Is that right? 

Protarghus: It is right. 

SoGRATEs: But didn’t we try to give them a separate trial in our diseussion, 
assigning eaeh of them a life of its own, so that pleasure would remain unmixed 
with intelligenee, and, again, intelligenee would not have the tiniest bit of 


pleasure? 

Protarghus: That’s what we did. 

[d] SoGRATEs: Did either of the two seem to us self-sufficient at that time for 
anyone? 

Protarghus: How eould it? 

SoGRATEs: If some mistake was made then, anyone now has the opportunity to 
take it up again and eorreet it. Let him put memory, intelligenee, knowledge, and 
true opinion into one elass, and ask himself whether anybody would ehoose to 
possess or acquire anything else without that [e] elass. Most partieularly, whether 
he would want pleasure, as mueh and as intensive as it ean be, without the true 
opinion that he enjoys it, without recognizing what kind of experience it is he 
has, without memory of this affection for any length of time. And let him put 
reason to the same test, whether anyone would prefer to have it without any kind 
of pleasure, even a very short-lived one, rather than with some pleasures, 
provided that he does not want all pleasures without intelligenee rather than with 
some fraction of it. 

Protarghus: Neither of them will do, Soerates, and there is no need to raise 
the same question so often. 

[ 61 ] SoGRATEs: So neither of these two would be perfect, worthy of ehoiee for 
all, and the supreme good? 

Protarghus: How eould they? 

SoGRATEs: The good therefore must be taken up preeisely or at least in outline, 
so that, as we said before, we know to whom we will give the seeond prize. 

Protarghus: You are right. 

SoGRATEs: Have we not discovered at least a road that leads towards the good? 

Protarghus: What road? 

SoGRATEs: It’s as if, when you are looking for somebody, you first find out [b] 
where he aetually lives. That would be a major step towards finding him. 

Protarghus: No doubt. 

SoGRATEs: Similarly here. There is this argument whieh has now indieated to 
us, just as it did at the beginning of our diseussion, that we ought not to seek the 
good in the unmixed life but in the mixed one. 

Protarghus: Quite. 

SoGRATEs: But there is more hope that what we are looking for will show itself 
in a well-mixed life rather than in a poorly mixed one? 

Protarghus: Mueh more. 

SoGRATEs: So let us pray to the gods for assistanee when we perform our 



mixture, Protarehus, whether it be Dionysus or Hephaestus or any [e] other deity 
who is in eharge of presiding over sueh mixtures. 

Protarghus: By all means. 

SoGRATEs: We stand like eup-bearers before the fountains—the fountain of 
pleasure, eomparable to honey, and the sobering fountain of intelligenee, free of 
wine, like sober, healthy water—and we have to see how to make a perfect 
mixture of the two. 

Protarghus: Gertainly. 

SoGRATEs: But let’s look first into this: Will our mixture be as good as it [d] 
ean be if we mix every kind of pleasure with every kind of intelligenee? 

Protarghus: Maybe. 

SoGRATEs: It is not without risk, however. But now I have an idea how we 
might proeure a safer mixture. 

Protarghus: Tell us what it is. 

SoGRATEs: Didn’t we find that one pleasure turned out to be truer than another, 
just as one art was more preeise than the other? 

Protarghus: Definitely. 

SoGRATEs: But there was also a difference between different seienees, sinee 
one kind deals with a subject matter that eomes to be and perishes, the other [e] 
is eoneerned with what is free of that, the eternal and self-same. Sinee we made 
truth our eriterion, the latter kind appeared to be the truer one. 

Protarghus: That was eertainly so. 

SoGRATEs: If we took from eaeh sort the segments that possess most truth and 
mixed them together, would this mixture provide us with the most desirable life, 
or would we also need less-true ones? 

Protarghus: We should do it this way, it seems to me. [62] 

SoGRATEs: Suppose, then, there is a person who understands what justice itself 
is and ean give the appropriate definitions and possesses the same kind of 
eomprehension about all the rest of what there is. 

Protarghus: Let that be presupposed. 

SoGRATEs: Will he be sufficiently versed in seienee if he knows the definition 
of the eirele and of the divine sphere itself but eannot recognize the human 
sphere and these our eireles, using even in housebuilding those [b] other 
yardstieks and those eireles? 

Protarghus: We would find ourselves in a rather ridieulous position if we 
were confined entirely to those divine kinds of knowledge, Soerates! 

SoGRATEs: What are you saying? Ought we at the same time to inelude the 



inexact and impure seienee of the false yardstiek and eirele, and add it to the 
mixture? 

Protarghus: Yes, neeessarily so, if any one of us ever wants to find his own 
way home. 

SoGRATEs: But how about musie: Ought we also to mix in the kind of [e] 
whieh we said a little earlier that it is full of lueky hits and imitation but laeks 
purity? 

Protarghus: It seems neeessary to me, if in fact our life is supposed to be at 
least some sort of life. 

SoGRATEs: Do you want me, then, to yield like a doorkeeper to the pushing 
and shoving of a erowd and to throw open the doors and let the flood of all sorts 
of knowledge in, the inferior kind mingling with the pure? 

[d] Protarghus: 1 for my part ean’t see what damage it would do to aeeept all 
the other kinds of knowledge, as long as we have those of the highest kind. 

SoGRATEs: Shall 1, then, let the lot of them flow into the vessel like Homer’s 
very poetieal “eommingling of mountain glens”?— 

Protarghus: Absolutely. 

SoGRATEs: In they go! But now we have to return again to the fountain of 
pleasure. We eannot any longer earry out our original intention of first mixing 
only the true parts of eaeh of them together. Our love for every [e] kind of 
knowledge has made us let them all in together, before any of the pleasures. 

Protarghus: What you say is true. 

SoGRATEs: Now it is time for us to deeide about pleasures, too, whether we 
ought to admit the whole tribe in their eases or whether we should at first admit 
the true ones only. 

Protarghus: It is mueh safer if we let the true in first! 

SoGRATEs: Let them in, then. But what next? lf some turn out to be neeessary, 
should we not mix them in also, as we did in the other ease? 

Protarghus: No reason why not, at least if they really are neeessary. 

[63] SoGRATEs: But having deeided that it was innoeuous or even beneficial to 
spend our lives in the pursuit of all the arts and crafts, we may now eome to the 
same eonelusion about the pleasures. lf it is beneficial and harmless to live our 
lives enjoying all the pleasures, then we should mix them all in. 

Protarghus: So what are we to say in their ease, and what are we to do? 

SoGRATEs: We should not turn to ourselves with this question, Protarehus, but 
to the pleasures themselves, as well as to the different kinds of knowledge, and 
find out how they feel about eaeh other by putting the question in this way. 


[b] Protarghus: What way? 

SoGRATEs: “My friends, whether you ought to be ealled 'pleasures’ or some 
other name,— would you prefer to live together with every kind of knowledge or 
rather to live without it entirely?”—To this I think they eannot help giving this 
answer. 

Protarghus: What answer? 

SoGRATEs: What has been said already: “It is neither possible nor beneficial 
[e] for one tribe to remain alone, in isolation and unmixed. We would prefer to 
live side by side with that best kind of knowledge, the kind that understands not 
only all other things but also eaeh one of us, as far as that is possible.” 

Protarghus: “An excellent answer,” we will reply to them. 

SoGRATEs: With justice. But after that we have to raise the question with 
intelligenee and reason. “Do you have any need for any assoeiation with the 
pleasures?” That is how we would address reason and knowledge. “What kinds 
of pleasures?” they might ask in return. 

Protarghus: Very likely. 

SoGRATEs: Our diseussion would then eontinue as follows: “Will you [d] have 
any need to assoeiate with the strongest and most intensive pleasures in addition 
to the true pleasures?” we will ask them. “Why on earth should we need them, 
Soerates?” they might reply, “They are a tremendous impediment to us, sinee 
they infect the souls in whieh they dwell with madness or even prevent our own 
development altogether. Purthermore, they totally destroy most of our offspring, 
sinee negleet leads to forgetfulness. [e] But as to the true and pure pleasures you 
mentioned, those regard as our kin. And besides, also add the pleasures of health 
and of temperanee and all those that eommit themselves to virtue as to their deity 
and follow it around everywhere. But to forge an assoeiation between reason and 
those pleasures that are forever involved with foolishness and other kinds of vice 
would be totally unreasonable for anyone who aims at the best and most stable 
mixture or blend. This is true partieularly if he wants to discover [64] in this 
mixture what the good is in man and in the universe and to get some vision of 
the nature of the good itself.” When reason makes this defense for herself, as 
well as for memory and right opinion, shall we not admit that she has spoken 
reasonably and in aeeord with her own standards? 

Protarghus: Absolutely. 

SoGRATEs: But see whether the following is also neeessary and without it not a 
single thing eould eome to be? 

Protarghus: What is it? [b] 


SoGRATEs: Wherever we do not mix in truth nothing eould truly eome to be 
nor remain in existence onee it had eome to be. 

Protarghus: How should it? 

SoGRATEs: In no way. But now, if there is anything else missing in our 
mixture, it is up to you and Philebus to say so. To me at least it seems that our 
diseussion has arrived at the design of what might be ealled an ineorporeal order 
that rules harmoniously over a body possessed by a soul. 

Protarghus: Gount me as one who shares that opinion, Soerates. 

SoGRATEs: Would there be some justification to our elaim that we are by [e] 
now standing on the very threshold of the good and of the house— of every 
member of its family?— 

Protarghus: It would seem so, to me at least. 

SoGRATEs: What ingredient in the mixture ought we to regard as most valuable 
and at the same time as the factor that makes it preeious to all mankind? Onee 
we have found it, we will inquire further whether it is more elosely related and 
akin to pleasure or to reason, in nature as a whole. 

[d] Protarghus: You are right. This would eertainly be very useful in 
bringing us eloser to our final verdict. 

SoGRATEs: But it is eertainly not difficult to see what factor in eaeh mixture it 
is that makes it either most valuable or worth nothing at all. 

Protarghus: What do you mean? 

SoGRATEs: There is not a single human being who does not know it. 

Protarghus: Knowwhat? 

SoGRATEs: That any kind of mixture that does not in some way or other 
possess measure or the nature of proportion will neeessarily eorrupt its [e] 
ingredients and most of all itself. For there would be no blending in sueh eases at 
all but really an uneonneeted medley, the ruin of whatever happens to be 
eontained in it. 

Protarghus: Very true. 

SoGRATEs: But now we notiee that the force of the good has taken refuge in an 
allianee with the nature of the beautiM. For measure and proportion manifest 
themselves in all areas as beauty and virtue. 

Protarghus: Undeniably. 

SoGRATEs: But we did say that truth is also ineluded along with them in our 
mixture? 

Protarghus: Indeed. 

[65] SoGRATEs: Well, then, if we eannot eapture the good in one form, we will 


have to take hold of it in a conjunction of three: beauty, proportion, and truth. 

Let us affirm that these should by right be treated as a unity and be held 
responsible for what is in the mixture, for its goodness is what makes the 
mixture itself a good one. 

Protarghus: Very well stated. 

SoGRATEs: Anyone should by now be able to judge between pleasure [b] and 
intelligenee, whieh of the two is more elosely related to the supreme good and 
more valuable among gods and men. 

Protarghus: Even if it is obvious, it is better to make it explicit in our 
diseussion. 

SoGRATEs: So now let us judge eaeh one of the three in relation to pleasure 
and reason. For we have to see for whieh of those two we want to grant eloser 
kinship to eaeh of them. 

Protarghus: You mean to beauty, truth, and measure? 

SoGRATEs: Yes. Take up truth first, Protarehus, and, holding it in front [e] of 
you, look at all three: reason, truth, and pleasure. Then, after withholding 
judgment for a long time, give your answer, whether for you pleasure or reason 
is more akin to truth. 

Protarghus: What need is there for any length of time? I think there is an 
enormous difference. For pleasure is the greatest impostor of all, by general 
aeeount, and in eonneetion with the pleasures of love, whieh seem to be the 
greatest of all, even perjury is pardoned by the gods. Pleasures are perhaps rather 
like ehildren who don’t possess the least bit of reason. [d] Reason, by eontrast, 
either is the same as truth or of all things it is most like it and most true. 

SoGRATEs: Next look at measure in the same way, and see whether pleasure 
possesses more of it than intelligenee or intelligenee more than pleasure. 

Protarghus: Onee again you are setting me a task I am well prepared for. I 
don’t think that one eould find anything that is more outside all measure than 
pleasure and excessive joy, while nothing more measured than reason and 
knowledge eould ever be found. 

SoGRATEs: Well argued. But now go on to the third eriterion. Does reason [e] 
eontain more beauty than the tribe of pleasures in our estimate, so that reason is 
more beautiful than pleasure, or is it the other way round? 

Protarghus: Why, Soerates, no one, awake or dreaming, eould ever see 
intelligenee and reason to be ugly; no one eould ever have conceived of them as 
beeoming or being ugly, or that they ever will be. 

SoGRATEs: Right. 



Protarghus: In the ease of pleasures, by eontrast, when we see anyone 
actively engaged in them, espeeially those that are most intense, we notiee [66] 
that their effect is quite ridieulous, if not outright obseene; we beeome quite 
ashamed ourselves and hide them as mueh as possible from sight, and we 
confine sueh activities to the night, as if daylight must not witness sueh things. 

SoGRATEs: So you will announee everywhere, both by sending messengers and 
saying it in person to those present, that pleasure is not a property of the first 
rank, nor again of the seeond, but that first eomes what is somehow eonneeted 
with measure, the measured and the timely, and whatever else is to be eonsidered 
similar.— 

Protarghus: That seems at least to be the upshot of our diseussion now. 

SoGRATEs: The seeond rank goes to the well-proportioned and beautiM, [b] 
the perfect, the self-sufficient, and whatever else belongs in that family. 

Protarghus: That seems right. 

SoGRATEs: If you give the third rank, as I divine, to reason and intelligenee, 
you eannot stray far from the truth. 

Protarghus: Perhaps. 

SoGRATEs: Nor again if, beside these three, you give fourth plaee to those 
things that we defined as the souTs own properties, to the seienees and [e] the 
arts, and what we ealled right opinions, sinee they are more elosely related to the 
good than pleasure at least. 

Protarghus: Maybe so. 

SoGRATEs: The fifth kind will be those pleasures we set apart and defined as 
painless; we ealled them the souTs own pure pleasures, sinee they are attaehed to 
the seienees, some of them even to sense-pereeption. 

Protarghus: Perhaps. 

SoGRATEs: “With the sixth generation the well-ordered song may find its end,” 
says Orpheus. So it seems that our diseussion, too, has found its [d] end at the 
determination of the sixth ranking. There remains nothing further to do for us 
except to give a final toueh to what has been said. 

Protarghus: We have to do that. 

SoGRATEs: Gome on, then, “the third libation goes to Zeus the Savior,” let us 
eall the same argument to witness for the third time. 

Protarghus: Whieh one? 

SoGRATEs: Philebus deelares that every pleasure of any kind is the good... . 

Protarghus: By the “third libation” you appear to mean, as you just stated, 
that we have to repeat the argument all over from the beginning! 


[e] SoGRATEs: Yes, but let’s also hear what follows. In view of all the 
eonsiderations laid out here and out of distaste for Philebus’ position pronouneed 
by eountless others on many oeeasions, I maintained that reason is far superior to 
pleasure and more beneficial for human life. 

Protarghus: That is eorreet. 

SoGRATEs: Suspeeting that there are many other goods, I said that if something 
turned out to be better than these two, then I would fight on the side of reason for 
the seeond prize against pleasure, so that pleasure would be deprived even of the 
seeond rank. 

[67] Protarghus: You did say that. 

SoGRATEs: Afterwards it beeame most sufficiently elear that neither of those 
two would suffice. 

Protarghus: Very true. 

SoGRATEs: And did it not beeome elear at this point in our diseussion that both 
reason and pleasure had lost any elaim that one or the other would be the good 
itself, sinee they were laeking in autonomy and in the power of self-sufficiency 
and perfection? 

Protarghus: Exactly. 

SoGRATEs: Then, when a third eompetitor showed up, superior to either of 
them, it beeame apparent that reason was infinitely more elosely related and akin 
to the eharaeter of the victor. 

Protarghus: Undeniably. 

SoGRATEs: And did not pleasure turn out to receive fifth position, aeeording to 
the verdict we reaehed in our diseussion? 

Protarghus: Apparently. 

[b] SoGRATEs: But not first plaee, even if all the eattle and horses and the rest 
of the animals gave testimony by following pleasure. Now, many people aeeept 
their testimony, as the seers do that of the birds, and judge that pleasures are 
most effective in seeuring the happy life; they even believe that the animal 
passions are more authoritative witnesses than is the love of argument that is 
eonstantly revealed under the guidanee of the philosophie muse. 

Protarghus: We are all agreed now that what you said is as true as possible, 
Soerates. 

SoGRATEs: So will you let me go now? 

Protarghus: There is still a little missing, Soerates. Surely you will not give 
up before we do. But I will remind you of what is left! 



1. Cf. Oratylus 400d-401a. 

2. Reading Burnet’s text, but replaeing his interrogation mark at b4 with a eomma, on the assumption that 
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24. See llb. 
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26. Keeping the reading of the manuseripts. 

27. In our mss this sentenee ends with a hopelessly eorrupt and meaningless phrase, whieh has therefore 
been omitted in the translation. 


SYMPnSTTTM 


Translated by A. Nehamas and P. WoodruTT. 


This dialogue, Plato’s poetie and dramatie masterpieee, relates the events ofa 
‘symposium’or formal drinking party held in honor ofthe tragedian Agathon’s 
first victorious produetion. To gratify Phaedrus (the passionate admirer of 
speeehes and rhetorie in the dialogue named after him), who indignantly regrets 
the negleet by Greek poets and writers ofthe god ofLove, the eompany agree to 
give speeehes in turn, while they all drink, in praise ofLove. ‘Love’ (Greek eros) 
covers sexual attraetion and gratification between men and women and between 
men and teenage boys, but the focus here is also and espeeially on the adult 
male’s role as ethieal and intelleetual edueator ofthe adoleseent that was 
traditional among the Athenians in the latter sort ofrelationship, whether 
aeeompanied by sex or not. There are six speeehes—plus a seventh delivered by 
an uninvited and very drunk lateeomer, the Athenian statesman and general 
Aleibiades. In his youth Aleibiades had been one of Soerates’ admiring 
followers, and he now reports in gripping detail the fascinating reversal 
Soerates worked upon him in the erotie roles of the older and the younger man 
usual among the Greeks in a relationship of ‘love’: Soerates beeame the 
pursued, Aleibiades the pursuer. Appropriately enough, all the speakers, with the 
interesting exception ofthe eomie poet Aristophanes, are mentioned in 
Protagoras as among those who flocked to Gallias’ house to attend the sophists 
gathered there (all experts on speaking): as he enters Gallias’ house, Soerates 
spots four ofthe Symposium speakers—Phaedrus and Eryximachus in a erowd 
round Hippias, and Agathon and Pausanias (his lover) hanging on the words of 
Prodieus; Aleibiades joins the eompany shortly afterwards. 

Soerates ’ own speeeh is given over to reporting a diseourse on love he says he 
onee heard from Diotima, a wise woman from Mantinea. This Diotima seems an 
invention, contrived by Soerates (and Plato) to distanee Soerates in his report of 
it from what she says. In any event, Diotima herself is made to say that Soerates 
ean probably not follow her in the ‘final and highest mystery’ ofthe ‘rites of 
love’—her aeeount ofthe aseent in love, beginning with love for individual 
young men, ending with love for the Form ofBeauty, whieh ‘always is and 
neither eomes to be nor passes away, neither waxes nor wanes ’, and is ‘not 



beautiful this way and ugly that way, nor beautiful at one time and ugly at 
another, nor beautiful in relation to one thing and ugly in relation to another ’ 
but is ‘just what it is to be beautiful’. In this way Plato lets us know that this 
theory ofthe Beautiful is his own contrivance, not really an idea ofSocrates 
(whether the historieal philosopher or the philosopher ofthe ‘Soeratie’ 
dialogues). Readers will want to eompare Diotima’s speeeh on Love with those 
ofSocrates in Phaedrus, and also with Soerates’ diseussion on friendship with 
the boys in the Lysis. 

The events ofthis evening at Agathon’s house are all reported long afterward 
by ayoung friend of Soerates’ in his lastyears, Apollodorus. Apparently they 
had beeome famous among Soerates’ intimates and others who were interested in 
hearing about him. That, at any rate, is the impression Apollodorus leaves us 
with: he has himselftaken the trouble to learn about it all from Aristodemus, 
who was present on the oeeasion, and he has just reported on it to Glaueon 
(Soerates ’ conversation partner in the Republicj. He now reports again to an 
unnamed friend who has asked to hear about it all—and to us readers ofPlato’s 
dialogue. 

T.M.G. 


[172] Apollodorus: In fact, your question does not find me unprepared. Just 
the other day, as it happens, I was walking to the eity from my home in Phaleron 
when a man I know, who was making his way behind me, saw me and ealled 
from a distanee: 

“The gentleman from Phaleron!” he yelled, trying to be funny. “Hey, 
Apollodorus, wait!” 

So I stopped and waited. 

[b] “Apollodorus, rve been looking for you!” he said. “You know there onee 
was a gathering at Agathon’s when Soerates, Aleibiades, and their friends had 
dinner together; I wanted to ask you about the speeehes they made on Love. 
What were they? I heard a version from a man who had it from Phoenix, Philip’s 
son, but it was badly garbled, and he said you were the one to ask. So please, 
will you tell me all about it? After all, Soerates is your friend—who has a better 
right than you to report his conversation? But before you begin,” he added, “tell 
me this: were you there yourself?” 

[e] “Your friend must have really garbled his story,” I replied, “if you think 
this affair was so reeent that I eould have been there.” 



“I did think that,” he said. 

“Glaueon, how eould you? You know very well Agathon hasn’t lived in 
Athens for many years, while it’s been less than three that rve been Soerates’ 
eompanion and made it my job to know exactly what he says [173] and does 
eaeh day. Before that, I simply drifted aimlessly. Of eourse, I used to think that 
what I was doing was important, but in fact I was the most worthless man on 
earth—as bad as you are this very moment: I used to think philosophy was the 
last thing a man should do.” 

“Stop joking, Apollodorus,” he replied. “Just tell me when the party took 
plaee.” 

“When we were still ehildren, when Agathon won the prize with his first 
tragedy. It was the day after he and his troupe held their victory eelebration.” 

“So it really was a long time ago,” he said. “Then who told you about it? Was 
it Soerates himself?” 

“Oh, for god’s sake, of eourse not!” I replied. “It was the very same man [b] 
who told Phoenix, a fellow ealled Aristodemus, from Gydatheneum, a real runt 
of a man, who always went barefoot. He went to the party beeause, I think, he 
was obsessed with Soerates—one of the worst eases at that time. Naturally, I 
eheeked part of his story with Soerates, and Soerates agreed with his aeeount.” 

“Please tell me, then,” he said. “You speak and I’ll listen, as we walk to the 
eity. This is the perfect opportunity.” 

So this is what we talked about on our way; and that’s why, as I said [e] 
before, I’m not unprepared. Well, if I’m to tellyoi/ about it too—I’ll be glad to. 
After all, my greatest pleasure eomes from philosophieal conversation, even if 
Tm only a listener, whether or not I think it will be to my advantage. All other 
talk, espeeially the talk of rieh businessmen like you, bores me to tears, and I’m 
sorry for you and your friends beeause you think your affairs are important when 
really they’re totally trivial. Perhaps, [d] in your turn, you think Tm a failure, 
and, believe me, I think that what you think is true. But as for all of you, I don’t 
just think you are failures—I know it for a fact. 

Priend: You’ll never ehange, Apollodorus! Always nagging, even at yourself! 

I do believe you think everybody—yourself first of all—is totally worthless, 
except, of eourse, Soerates. I don’t know exactly how you eame to be ealled “the 
maniae,” but you eertainly talk like one, always furious with everyone, ineluding 
yourself—but not with Soerates! 

Apollodorus: Of eourse, my dear friend, it’s perfectly obvious why I [e] have 
these views about us all: it’s simply beeause I’m a maniae, and I’m raving! 



Priend: It’s not worth arguing about this now, Apollodorus. Please do as I 
asked: tell me the speeehes. 

Apollodorus: A11 right... Well, the speeehes went something like this—but 
rd better tell you the whole story from the very beginning, as Aristodemus [174] 
told it to me. 

He said, then, that one day he ran into Soerates, who had just bathed and put 
on his fancy sandals—both very unusual events. So he asked him where he was 
going, and why he was looking so good. 

Soerates replied, “I’m going to Agathon’s for dinner. I managed to avoid 
yesterday’s victory party—I really don’t like erowds—but I promised to be there 
today. So, naturally, I took great pains with my appearanee: I’m going to the 
house of a good-looking man; I had to look my best. But let me ask you this,” he 
added, “I know you haven’t been invited to the dinner; how would you like to 
eome anyway?” [b] 

And Aristodemus answered, “I’ll do whatever you say.” 

“Come with me, then,” Soerates said, “and we shall prove the proverb wrong; 
the truth is, 'Good men go uninvited to Goodman’s feast.’- Even Homer himself, 
when you think about it, did not mueh like this proverb; [e] he not only 
disregarded it, he violated it. Agamemnon, of eourse, is one of his great warriors, 
while he deseribes Menelaus as a 'limp spearman.’ And yet, when Agamemnon 
offers a sacrifice and gives a feast, Homer has the weak Menelaus arrive 
uninvited at his superior’s table.”- 

Aristodemus replied to this, “Soerates, I am afraid Homer’s deseription is 
bound to fit me better than yours. Mine is a ease of an obvious inferior arriving 
uninvited at the table of a man of letters. I think you’d better figure out a good 
excuse for bringing me along, beeause, you know, I [d] won’t admit rve eome 
without an invitation. I’ll say I’m your guest.” 

“Let’s go,” he said. “We’ll think about what to say 'as we proeeed the two of 
us along the way.’ ”- 

With these words, they set out. But as they were walking, Soerates began to 
think about something, lost himself in thought, and kept lagging behind. 
Whenever Aristodemus stopped to wait for him, Soerates would urge him [e] to 
go on ahead. When he arrived at Agathon’s he found the gate wide open, and 
that, Aristodemus said, eaused him to find himself in a very embarrassing 
situation: a household slave saw him the moment he arrived and took him 
immediately to the dining room, where the guests were already lying down on 
their eouehes, and dinner was about to be served. 


As soon as Agathon saw him, he ealled: 

“Weleome, Aristodemus! What perieet timing! You’re just in time for dinner! 

I hope you’re not here for any other reason—if you are, forget it. I looked all 
over for you yesterday, so I eould invite you, but I eouldn’t find you anywhere. 
But where is Soerates? How eome you didn’t bring him along?” 

So I turned around (Aristodemus said), and Soerates was nowhere to be seen. 
And I said that it was aetually Soerates who had brought me along as his guest. 

[175] “I ’m delighted he did,” Agathon replied. “But where is he?” 

“He was direetly behind me, but I have no idea where he is now.” 

“Go look for Soerates,” Agathon ordered a slave, “and bring him in. 
Aristodemus,” he added, “you ean share Eryximachus’ eoueh.” 

A slave brought water, and Aristodemus washed himself before he lay down. 
Then another slave entered and said: “Soerates is here, but he’s gone off to the 
neighbor’s poreh. He’s standing there and won’t eome in even though I ealled 
him several times.” 

“How strange,” Agathon replied. “Go baek and bring him in. Don’t leave him 
there.” 

But Aristodemus stopped him. “No, no,” he said. “Leave him alone. It’s [b] 
one of his habits: every now and then he just goes off like that and stands 
motionless, wherever he happens to be. I’m sure he’ll eome in very soon, so 
don’t disturb him; let him be.” 

“Well, all right, if you really think so,” Agathon said, and turned to the slaves: 
“Go ahead and serve the rest of us. What you serve is eompletely up to you; 
pretend nobody’s supervising you—as if I ever did! Imagine that we are all your 
own guests, myself ineluded. Give us good reason to [e] praise your service.” 

So they went ahead and started eating, but there was still no sign of Soerates. 
Agathon wanted to send for him many times, but Aristodemus wouldn’t let him. 
And, in fact, Soerates eame in shortly afterward, as he always did—they were 
hardly halfway through their meal. Agathon, who, as it happened, was all alone 
on the farthest eoueh, immediately ealled: “Soerates, eome lie down next to me. 
Who knows, if I toueh you, I may [d] eateh a bit of the wisdom that eame to you 
under my neighbor’s poreh. It’s elear you’ve seen the light. If you hadn’t, you’d 
still be standing there.” 

Soerates sat down next to him and said, “How wonderful it would be, dear 
Agathon, if the foolish were filled with wisdom simply by touehing the wise. If 
only wisdom were like water, whieh always flows from a full eup into an empty 
one when we eonneet them with a pieee of yarn—well, [e] then I would eonsider 



it the greatest prize to have the ehanee to lie down next to you. I would soon be 
overflowing with your wonderful wisdom. My own wisdom is of no aeeount—a 
shadow in a dream—^while yours is bright and radiant and has a splendid future. 
Why, young as you are, you’re so brilliant 1 eould eall more than thirty thousand 
Greeks as witnesses.” 

“Now you’ve gone too far, Soerates,” Agathon replied. “Well, eat your dinner. 
Dionysus will soon enough be the judge of our elaims to wisdom!”- [176] 

Soerates took his seat after that and had his meal, aeeording to Aristodemus. 
When dinner was over, they poured a libation to the god, sang a hymn, and—in 
short—followed the whole ritual. Then they turned their attention to drinking. At 
that point Pausanias addressed the group: 

“Well, gentlemen, how ean we arrange to drink less tonight? To be honest, 1 
still have a terrible hangover from yesterday, and 1 eould really use a break. 1 
daresay most of you eould, too, sinee you were also part of the eelebration. So 
let’s try not to overdo it.” [b] 

Aristophanes replied: “Good idea, Pausanias. We’ve got to make a plan for 
going easy on the drink tonight. 1 was over my head last night myself, like the 
others.” 

After that, up spoke Eryximachus, son of Aeumenus: “Well said, both of you. 
But 1 still have one question: How do you feel, Agathon? Are you strong enough 
for serious drinking?” 

“Absolutely not,” replied Agathon. “rve no strength left for anything.” 

[e] “What a lueky stroke for us,” Eryximachus said, “for me, for Aristodemus, 
for Phaedrus, and the rest—that you large-eapaeity drinkers are already 
exhausted. Imagine how weak drinkers like ourselves feel after last night! Of 
eourse 1 don’t inelude Soerates in my elaims: he ean drink or not, and will be 
satisfied whatever we do. But sinee none of us seems partieularly eager to 
overindulge, perhaps it would not be amiss for me [d] to provide you with some 
aeeurate information as to the nature of intoxication. lf 1 have learned anything 
from medieine, it is the following point: inebriation is harmful to everyone. 
Personally, therefore, 1 always refrain from heavy drinking; and 1 advise others 
against it—espeeially people who are suffering the effects of a previous night’s 
excesses.” 

“Well,” Phaedrus interrupted him, “1 always follow your advice, espeeially 
when you speak as a doetor. In this ease, if the others know what’s good for 
them, they too will do just as you say.” 

[e] At that point they all agreed not to get drunk that evening; they deeided to 


drink only as mueh as pleased them. 

“It’s settled, then,” said Eryximachus. “We are resolved to force no one to 
drink more than he wants. I would like now to make a further motion: let us 
dispense with the flute-girl who just made her entranee; let her play for herself 
or, if she prefers, for the women in the house. Let us instead spend our evening 
in conversation. If you are so minded, I would like to [177] propose a subject.” 

They all said they were quite willing, and urged him to make his proposal. So 
Eryximachus said: 

“Let me begin by eiting Euripides’ Melanippe: 'Not mine the tale.’ What I am 
about to tell belongs to Phaedrus here, who is deeply indignant on this issue, and 
often eomplains to me about it: 

“'Eryximachus,’ he says, Tsn’t it an awful thing! Our poets have eomposed 
hymns in honor of just about any god you ean think of; but has a [b] single one 
of them given one moment’s thought to the god of love, aneient and powerM as 
he is? As for our fancy intelleetuals, they have written volumes praising 
Heraeles and other heroes (as did the distinguished Prodieus). Well, perhaps 
that’s not surprising, but rve aetually read a book [e] by an aeeomplished author 
who saw fit to extol the useMness of salt! How eould people pay attention to 
sueh trifles and never, not even onee, write a proper hymn to Love? How eould 
anyone ignore so great a god?’ 

“Now, Phaedrus, in my judgment, is quite right. I would like, therefore, to take 
up a eontribution, as it were, on his behalf, and gratify his wish. [d] Besides, I 
think this a splendid time for all of us here to honor the god. If you agree, we ean 
spend the whole evening in diseussion, beeause I propose that eaeh of us give as 
good a speeeh in praise of Love as he is eapable of giving, in proper order from 
left to right. And let us begin with Phaedrus, who is at the head of the table and 
is, in addition, the father of our subject.” 

“No one will vote against that, Eryximachus,” said Soerates. “How eould [e] I 
vote 'No,’ when the only thing I say I understand is the art of love? Gould 
Agathon and Pausanias? Gould Aristophanes, who thinks of nothing but 
Dionysus and Aphrodite? No one I ean see here now eould vote against your 
proposal. 

“And though it’s not quite fair to those of us who have to speak last, if the first 
speeehes turn out to be good enough and to exhaust our subject, I promise we 
won’t eomplain. So let Phaedrus begin, with the blessing of Eortune; let’s hear 
his praise of Love.” 

They all agreed with Soerates, and pressed Phaedrus to start. Of eourse, [178] 



Aristodemus eouldn’t remember exactly what everyone said, and I mysell don’t 
remember everything he told me. But I’ll tell you what he remembered best, and 
what I eonsider the most important points. 

As I say, he said Phaedrus spoke first, beginning more or less like this: 

Love is a great god, wonderM in many ways to gods and men, and most 
marvelous of all is the way he eame into being. We honor him as one of the most 
aneient gods, and the proof of his great age is this: the [b] parents of Love have 
no plaee in poetry or legend. Aeeording to Hesiod, the first to be born was 
ehaos. 


... but then eame Earth, broad- 
ehested, a seat for all, forever safe, And Love.- 

And Aeusilaus agrees with Hesiod: after Ghaos eame Earth and Love, these 
two.- And Parmenides tells of this beginning: 

The very first god fshe] designed was Love.- 

All sides agree, then, that Love is one of the most aneient gods. As sueh, [e] 
he gives to us the greatest goods. I eannot say what greater good there is for a 
young boy than a gentle lover, or for a lover than a boy to love. There is a eertain 
guidanee eaeh person needs for his whole life, if he is to live well; and nothing 
imparts this guidanee—not high kinship, not publie honor, not wealth—nothing 
imparts this guidanee as well as Love. [d] What guidanee do I mean? I mean a 
sense of shame at aeting shameMly, and a sense of pride in aeting well. Without 
these, nothing fine or great ean be aeeomplished, in publie or in private. 

What I say is this: if a man in love is found doing something shameM, or 
aeeepting shameM treatment beeause he is a eoward and makes no defense, then 
nothing would give him more pain than being seen by the boy he loves—not 
even being seen by his father or his eomrades. We see [e] the same thing also in 
the boy he loves, that he is espeeially ashamed before his lover when he is 
eaught in something shameful. If only there were a way to start a eity or an army 
made up of lovers and the boys they love! Theirs would be the best possible 
system of soeiety, for they would [179] hold baek from all that is shameM, and 
seek honor in eaeh other’s eyes.- Even a few of them, in battle side by side, 
would conquer all the world, I’d say. Eor a man in love would never allow his 


loved one, of all people, to see him leaving ranks or dropping weapons. He’d 
rather die a thousand deaths! And as for leaving the boy behind, or not eoming to 
his aid in danger—why, no one is so base that true Love eould not inspire him 
with [b] eourage, and make him as brave as if he’d been born a hero. When 
Homer says a god 'breathes might’ into some of the heroes, this is really Love’s 
gift to every lover.- 

Besides, no one will die for you but a lover, and a lover will do this even if 
she’s a woman. Aleestis is proof to everyone in Greeee that what [e] I say is 
true.— Only she was willing to die in plaee of her husband, although his father 
and mother were still alive. Beeause of her love, she went so far beyond his 
parents in family feeling that she made them look like outsiders, as if they 
belonged to their son in name only. And when she did this her deed struek 
everyone, even the gods, as nobly done. The gods were so delighted, in fact, that 
they gave her the prize they reserve for a handful [d] ehosen from the throngs of 
noble heroes—they sent her soul baek from the dead. As you ean see, the eager 
eourage of love wins highest honors from the gods. 

Orpheus, however, they sent unsatisfied from Hades, after showing him only 
an image of the woman he eame for. They did not give him the woman herself, 
beeause they thought he was soft (he was, after all, a eithara-player) and did not 
dare to die like Aleestis for Love’s sake, but contrived to enter living into Hades. 
So they punished him for that, and [e] made him die at the hands of women.— 

The honor they gave to Aehilles is another matter. They sent him to the Isles 
of the Blest beeause he dared to stand by his lover Patroelus and [180] avenge 
him, even after he had learned from his mother that he would die if he killed 
Heetor, but that if he ehose otherwise he’d go home and end his life as an old 
man. Instead he ehose to die for Patroelus, and more than that, he did it for a 
man whose life was already over. The gods were highly delighted at this, of 
eourse, and gave him speeial honor, beeause he made so mueh of his lover. 
Aesehylus talks nonsense when he elaims Aehilles was the lover;— he was more 
beautiful than Patroelus, more beautiful than all the heroes, and still beardless. 
Besides he was mueh younger, as Homer says. 

In truth, the gods honor virtue most highly when it belongs to Love. [b] They 
are more impressed and delighted, however, and are more generous with a loved 
one who eherishes his lover, than with a lover who eherishes the boy he loves. A 
lover is more godlike than his boy, you see, sinee he is inspired by a god. That’s 
why they gave a higher honor to Aehilles than to Aleestis, and sent him to the 
Isles of the Blest. 


Therefore I say Love is the most andent of the gods, the most honored, and 
the most powerful in helping men gain virtue and blessedness, whether they are 
alive or have passed away. 

That was more or less what Phaedrus said aeeording to Aristodemus. [e] 

There followed several other speeehes whieh he eouldn’t remember very well. 

So he skipped them and went direetly to the speeeh of Pausanias. 

Phaedrus (Pausanias began), Tm not quite sure our subject has been well 
defined. Our eharge has been simple—to speak in praise of Love. This would 
have been fine if Love himself were simple, too, but as a matter of fact, there are 
two kinds of Love. In view of this, it might be better to begin by making elear 
whieh kind of Love we are to praise. Let me therefore [d] try to put our 
diseussion baek on the right traek and explain whieh kind of Love ought to be 
praised. Then I shall give him the praise he deserves, as the god he is. 

It is a well-known fact that Love and Aphrodite are inseparable. If, therefore, 
Aphrodite were a single goddess, there eould also be a single Love; but, sinee 
there are aetually two goddesses of that name, there also are two kinds of Love. I 
don’t expect you’ll disagree with me about the two goddesses, will you? One is 
an older deity, the motherless daughter of Uranus, the god of heaven: she is 
known as Urania, or Heavenly Aphrodite. The other goddess is younger, the 
daughter of Zeus and Dione: her name is Pandemos, or Gommon Aphrodite. It 
follows, therefore, that there [e] is a Gommon as well as a Heavenly Love, 
depending on whieh goddess is Love’s partner. And although, of eourse, all the 
gods must be praised, we must still make an effort to keep these two gods apart. 

The reason for this applies in the same way to every type of aetion: eonsidered 
in itself, no aetion is either good or bad, honorable or shameful. [181] Take, for 
example, our own ease. We had a ehoiee between drinking, singing, or having a 
conversation. Now, in itself none of these is better than any other: how it eomes 
out depends entirely on how it is performed. If it is done honorably and properly, 
it turns out to be honorable; if it is done improperly, it is disgraeeM. And my 
point is that exactly this prineiple applies to being in love: Love is not in himself 
noble and worthy of praise; that depends on whether the sentiments he produees 
in us are themselves noble. 

[b] Now the Gommon Aphrodite’s Love is himself truly eommon. As sueh, he 
strikes wherever he gets a ehanee. This, of eourse, is the love felt by the vulgar, 
who are attaehed to women no less than to boys, to the body more than to the 
soul, and to the least intelligent partners, sinee all they eare about is eompleting 



the sexual aet. Whether they do it honorably or not is of no eoneern. That is why 
they do whatever eomes their way, sometimes good, sometimes bad; and whieh 
one it is is ineidental to their purpose. For the Love who moves them belongs to 
a mueh younger goddess, [e] who, through her parentage, partakes of the nature 
both of the female and the male. 

Gontrast this with the Love of Heavenly Aphrodite. This goddess, whose 
deseent is purely male (henee this love is for boys), is eonsiderably older and 
therefore free from the lewdness of youth. That’s why those who are inspired by 
her Love are attraeted to the male: they find pleasure in what is by nature 
stronger and more intelligent. But, even within the group that [d] is attraeted to 
handsome boys, some are not moved purely by this Heavenly Love; those who 
are do not fall in love with little boys; they prefer older ones whose eheeks are 
showing the first traees of a beard—a sign that they have begun to form minds of 
their own. I am convinced that a man who falls in love with a young man of this 
age is generally prepared to share everything with the one he loves—he is eager, 
in fact, to spend the rest of his own life with him. He eertainly does not aim to 
deceive him—to take advantage of him while he is still young and inexperienced 
and [e] then, after exposing him to ridieule, to move quickly on to someone else. 

As a matter of fact, there should be a law forbidding affairs with young boys. 

If nothing else, all this time and effort would not be wasted on sueh an uneertain 
pursuit—and what is more uneertain than whether a partieular boy will 
eventually make something of himself, physieally or mentally? Good men, of 
eourse, are willing to make a law like this for themselves, but those other lovers, 
the vulgar ones, need external restraint. [182] For just this reason we have plaeed 
every possible legal obstaele to their sedueing our own wives and daughters. 
These vulgar lovers are the people who have given love sueh a bad reputation 
that some have gone so far as to elaim that taking any man as a lover is in itself 
disgraeeM. Would anyone make this elaim if he weren’t thinking of how hasty 
vulgar lovers are, and therefore how unfair to their loved ones? For nothing done 
properly and in aeeordanee with our eustoms would ever have provoked sueh 
righteous disapproval. 

I should point out, however, that, although the eustoms regarding Love in 
most eities are simple and easy to understand, here in Athens (and in [b] Sparta 
as well) they are remarkably complex. In plaees where the people are 
inartieulate, like Elis or Boeotia, tradition straightforwardly approves taking a 
lover in every ease. No one there, young or old, would ever eonsider it shameM. 
The reason, I suspeet, is that, being poor speakers, they want to save themselves 



the trouble of having to offer reasons and arguments in support of their suits. 

By eontrast, in plaees like lonia and almost every other part of the Persian 
empire, taking a lover is always eonsidered disgraceful. The Persian empire is 
absolute; that is why it eondemns love as well as philosophy and sport. [e] It is 
no good for rulers if the people they rule eherish ambitions for themselves or 
form strong bonds of Mendship with one another. That these are preeisely the 
effects of philosophy, sport, and espeeially of Love is a lesson the tyrants of 
Athens learned direetly from their own experience: Didn’t their reign eome to a 
dismal end beeause of the bonds uniting Harmodius and Aristogiton in love and 
affection?— [d] 

So you ean see that plain eondemnation of Love reveals lust for power in the 
rulers and eowardiee in the ruled, while indiseriminate approval testilies to 
general dullness and stupidity. 

Our own eustoms, whieh, as I have already said, are mueh more difficult to 
understand, are also far superior. Reeall, for example, that we eonsider it more 
honorable to deelare your love rather than to keep it a seeret, espeeially if you 
are in love with a youth of good family and aeeomplishment, even if he isn’t all 
that beautiM. Reeall also that a lover is eneouraged in every possible way; this 
means that what he does is not eonsidered shameM. On the eontrary, conquest is 
deemed noble, and failure shameM. [e] And as for attempts at conquest, our 
eustom is to praise lovers for totally extraordinary aets—so extraordinary, in 
fact, that if they performed them [183] for any other purpose whatever, they 
would reap the most profound eontempt. Suppose, for example, that in order to 
seeure money, or a publie post, or any other praetieal benefit from another 
person, a man were willing to do what lovers do for the ones they love. Imagine 
that in pressing his suit he went to his knees in publie view and begged in the 
most humiliating way, that he swore all sorts of vows, that he spent the night at 
the other man’s doorstep, that he were anxious to provide services even a slave 
would have refused—^well, you ean be sure that everyone, his enemies no less 
than his friends, would stand in his way. His enemies would jeer at [b] his 
fawning servility, while his friends, ashamed on his behalf, would try everything 
to bring him baek to his senses. But let a lover aet in any of these ways, and 
everyone will immediately say what a eharming man he is! No blame attaehes to 
his behavior: eustom treats it as noble through and through. And what is even 
more remarkable is that, at least aeeording to popular wisdom, the gods will 
forgive a lover even for breaking his vows—a lover’s vow, our people say, is no 
vow at all. The freedom given [e] to the lover by both gods and men aeeording 


to our eustom is immense. 

In view of all this, you might well eonelude that in our eity we eonsider the 
lover’s desire and the willingness to satisfy it as the noblest things in the world. 
When, on the other hand, you reeall that fathers hire attendants for their sons as 
soon as they’re old enough to be attractive, and that an attendant’s main task is to 
prevent any eontaet between his eharge and his suitors; when you reeall how 
mereilessly a boy’s own friends tease him if they eateh him at it, and how 
strongly their elders approve and [d] even eneourage sueh moeking—when you 
take all this into aeeount, you’re bound to eome to the eonelusion that we 
Athenians eonsider sueh behavior the most shameM thing in the world. 

In my opinion, however, the fact of the matter is this. As I said earlier, love is, 
like everything else, complex: eonsidered simply in itself, it is neither honorable 
nor a disgraee—its eharaeter depends entirely on the behavior it gives rise to. To 
give oneself to a vile man in a vile way is truly disgraceful behavior; by eontrast, 
it is perfectly honorable to give oneself honorably to the right man. Now you 
may want to know who [e] eounts as vile in this context. I’ll tell you: it is the 
eommon, vulgar lover, who loves the body rather than the soul, the man whose 
love is bound to be ineonstant, sinee what he loves is itself mutable and unstable. 
The moment the body is no longer in bloom, “he flies off and away,”— his 
promises and vows in tatters behind him. How different from this is a man who 
loves the right sort of eharaeter, and who remains its lover for [184] life, attaehed 
as he is to something that is permanent. 

We ean now see the point of our eustoms: they are designed to separate the 
wheat from the chaff, the proper love from the vile. That’s why we do everything 
we ean to make it as easy as possible for lovers to press their suits and as 
difficult as possible for young men to eomply; it is like a eompetition, a kind of 
test to determine to whieh sort eaeh belongs. This explains two Mther facts: 

Pirst, why we eonsider it shameM to yield too quickly: the passage of time in 
itself provides a good test in these matters. [b] Seeond, why we also eonsider it 
shameM for a man to be sedueed by money or politieal power, either beeause he 
eringes at ill-treatment and will not endure it or beeause, onee he has tasted the 
benefits of wealth and power, he will not rise above them. None of these benefits 
is stable or permanent, apart from the fact that no genuine affection ean possibly 
be based upon them. 

Our eustoms, then, provide for only one honorable way of taking a man [e] as 
a lover. In addition to recognizing that the lover’s total and willing subjugation 
to his beloved’s wishes is neither servile nor reprehensible, we allow that there is 


one—and only one—further reason for willingly subjecting oneself to another 
whieh is equally above reproaeh: that is subjection for the sake of virtue. If 
someone deeides to put himself at another’s disposal beeause he thinks that this 
will make him better in wisdom or in any other part of virtue, we approve of his 
voluntary subjection: we eonsider it neither shameM nor servile. Both these 
prineiples—that is, both the prineiple governing the proper attitude toward the 
lover of young men and the prineiple governing the love of wisdom and of [d] 
virtue in general—must be eombined if a young man is to aeeept a lover in an 
honorable way. When an older lover and a young man eome together and eaeh 
obeys the prineiple appropriate to him—when the lover realizes that he is 
justified in doing anything for a loved one who grants him favors, and when the 
young man understands that he is justified in performing any service for a lover 
who ean make him wise and virtuous—and when the [e] lover is able to help the 
young man beeome wiser and better, and the young man is eager to be taught 
and improved by his lover—then, and only then, when these two prineiples 
eoineide absolutely, is it ever honorable for a young man to aeeept a lover. 

Only in this ease, we should notiee, is it never shameM to be deceived; in 
every other ease it is shameM, both for the deceiver and the person he [185] 
deceives. Suppose, for example, that someone thinks his lover is rieh and aeeepts 
him for his money; his aetion won’t be any less shameM if it turns out that he 
was deceived and his lover was a poor man after all. For the young man has 
already shown himself to be the sort of person who will do anything for money 
—and that is far from honorable. By the same token, suppose that someone takes 
a lover in the mistaken belief that this lover is a good man and likely to make 
him better himself, while in reality the man is horrible, totally laeking in virtue; 
even so, it is noble for him to [b] have been deceived. For he too has 
demonstrated something about himself: that he is the sort of person who will do 
anything for the sake of virtue—and what eould be more honorable than that? It 
follows, therefore, that giving in to your lover for virtue’s sake is honorable, 
whatever the outeome. And this, of eourse, is the Heavenly Love of the heavenly 
goddess. Love’s value to the eity as a whole and to the citizens is immeasurable, 
for he eompels the lover and his loved one alike to make virtue their eentral [e] 
eoneern. All other forms of love belong to the vulgar goddess. 

Phaedrus, I’m afraid this hasty improvisation will have to do as my 
eontribution on the subject of Love. 

When Pausanias finally eame to a pause (rve learned this sort of fine figure 
from our clever rhetorieians), it was Aristophanes’ turn, aeeording to 



Aristodemus. But he had sueh a bad ease of the hieeups—he’d probably stuffed 
himself again, though, of eourse, it eould have been anything—that making a 
speeeh was totally out of the question. So he turned to the doetor, Eryximachus, 
who was next in line, and said to him: [d] 

“Eryximachus, it’s up to you—as well it should be. Cure me or take my turn.” 

“As a matter of fact,” Eryximachus replied, “I shall do both. I shall take your 
turn—you ean speak in my plaee as soon as you feel better—and I shall also 
eure you. While I am giving my speeeh, you should hold your breath for as long 
as you possibly ean. This may well eliminate your [e] hieeups. If it fails, the best 
remedy is a thorough gargle. And if even this has no effect, then tiekle your nose 
with a feather. A sneeze or two will eure even the most persistent ease.” 

“The sooner you start speaking, the better,” Aristophanes said. “I’ll follow 
your instruetions to the letter.” 

This, then, was the speeeh of Eryximachus: 

Pausanias introdueed a erueial eonsideration in his speeeh, though in my 
opinion he did not develop it sufficiently. Eet me therefore try to earry [186] his 
argument to its logieal eonelusion. His distinetion between the two speeies of 
Eove seems to me very useful indeed. But if I have learned a single lesson from 
my own field, the seienee of medieine, it is that Eove does not oeeur only in the 
human soul; it is not simply the attraetion we feel toward human beauty: it is a 
significantly broader phenomenon. It [b] eertainly oeeurs within the animal 
kingdom, and even in the world of plants. In fact, it oeeurs everywhere in the 
universe. Eove is a deity of the greatest importanee: he direets everything that 
oeeurs, not only in the human domain, but also in that of the gods. 

Eet me begin with some remarks eoneerning medieine—I hope you will 
forgive my giving pride of plaee to my own profession. The point is that our 
very bodies manifest the two speeies of Eove. Gonsider for a moment the 
marked difference, the radieal dissimilarity, between healthy and diseased 
eonstitutions and the fact that dissimilar subjects desire and love objects that are 
themselves dissimilar. Therefore, the love manifested in health is fundamentally 
distinet from the love manifested in disease. And [e] now reeall that, as 
Pausanias elaimed, it is as honorable to yield to a good man as it is shameful to 
eonsort with the debauehed. Well, my point is that the ease of the human body is 
strietly parallel. Everything sound and healthy in the body must be eneouraged 
and gratified; that is preeisely the object of medieine. Conversely, whatever is 
unhealthy and unsound must be frustrated and rebuffed: that’s what it is to be an 



expert in medieine. 

[d] In short, medieine is simply the seienee of the effects of Love on repletion 
and depletion of the body, and the hallmark of the aeeomplished physieian is his 
ability to distinguish the Love that is noble from the Love that is ugly and 
disgraeeM. A good praetitioner knows how to affect the body and how to 
transform its desires; he ean implant the proper speeies of Love when it is absent 
and eliminate the other sort whenever it oeeurs. The physieian’s task is to effect 
a reeoneiliation and establish mutual love between the most basie bodily 
elements. Whieh are those elements? They are, of eourse, those that are most 
opposed to one another, as hot is to [e] eold, bitter to sweet, wet to dry, eases like 
those. In fact, our aneestor Aselepius first established medieine as a profession 
when he learned how to produee eoneord and love between sueh opposites—that 
is what those poet fellows say, and—this time—I eoneur with them. 

[187] Medieine, therefore, is guided everywhere by the god of Love, and so 
are physieal edueation and farming as well. Purther, a moment’s reflection 
suffices to show that the ease of poetry and musie, too, is preeisely the same. 
Indeed, this may have been just what Heraelitus had in mind, though his mode of 
expression eertainly leaves mueh to be desired. The one, he says, “being at 
variance with itself is in agreement with itself” “like the attunement of a bow or 
a lyre.”— Naturally, it is patently absurd to elaim that an attunement or a 
harmony is in itself diseordant or that its elements are still in diseord with one 
another. Heraelitus probably meant that an expert musieian ereates a harmony by 
resolving the prior diseord between [b] high and low notes. For surely there ean 
be no harmony so long as high and low are still diseordant; harmony, after all, is 
eonsonanee, and eonsonanee is a speeies of agreement. Diseordant elements, as 
long as they are still in diseord, eannot eome to an agreement, and they therefore 
eannot produee a harmony. Rhythm, for example, is produeed only when fast 
and slow, [e] though earlier diseordant, are brought into agreement with eaeh 
other. Musie, like medieine, ereates agreement by produeing eoneord and love 
between these various opposites. Musie is therefore simply the seienee of the 
effects of Love on rhythm and harmony. 

These effects are easily diseernible if you eonsider the eonstitution of rhythm 
and harmony in themselves; Love does not oeeur in both his forms in this 
domain. But the moment you eonsider, in their turn, the effects of rhythm and 
harmony on their audienee—either through eomposition, [d] whieh ereates new 
verses and melodies, or through musieal edueation, whieh teaehes the eorreet 
performance of existing eompositions—eomplieations arise direetly, and they 


require the treatment of a good praetitioner. Ultimately, the identieal argument 
applies onee again: the love felt by good people or by those whom sueh love 
might improve in this regard must be eneouraged and proteeted. This is the 
honorable, heavenly speeies of Love, produeed by the melodies of Urania, the 
Heavenly Muse. [e] The other, produeed by Polyhymnia, the muse of many 
songs, is eommon and vulgar. Extreme eaution is indieated here: we must be 
careful to enjoy his pleasures without slipping into debauehery—this ease, I 
might add, is strietly parallel to a serious issue in my own field, namely, the 
problem of regulating the appetite so as to be able to enjoy a fine meal without 
unhealthy aftereffects. 

In musie, therefore, as well as in medieine and in all the other domains, in 
matters divine as well as in human affairs, we must attend with the greatest 
possible eare to these two speeies of Love, whieh are, indeed, to [188] be found 
everywhere. Even the seasons of the year exhibit their influence. When the 
elements to whieh I have already referred—hot and eold, wet and dry—are 
animated by the proper speeies of Love, they are in harmony with one another: 
their mixture is temperate, and so is the elimate. Harvests are plentiful; men and 
all other living things are in good health; no harm ean eome to them. But when 
the sort of Love that is erude and impulsive eontrols the seasons, he brings death 
and destruetion. He spreads the [b] plague and many other diseases among plants 
and animals; he eauses frost and hail and blights. All these are the effects of the 
immodest and disordered speeies of Love on the movements of the stars and the 
seasons of the year, that is, on the objects studied by the seienee ealled 
astronomy. 

[e] Gonsider further the rites of sacrifice and the whole area with whieh the art 
of divination is eoneerned, that is, the interaetion between men and gods. Here, 
too, Love is the eentral eoneern: our object is to try to maintain the proper kind 
of Love and to attempt to eure the kind that is diseased. Eor what is the origin of 
all impiety? Our refusal to gratify the orderly kind of Love, and our deference to 
the other sort, when we should have been guided by the former sort of Love in 
every aetion in eonneetion with our parents, living or dead, and with the gods. 
The task of divination is to keep wateh over these two speeies of Love and to 
doetor them as [d] neeessary. Dmnation, therefore, is the praetiee that produees 
loving affection between gods and men; it is simply the seienee of the effects of 
Love on justice and piety. 

Sueh is the power of Love—so varied and great that in all eases it might be 
ealled absolute. Yet even so it is far greater when Love is direeted, in temperanee 



and justice, toward the good, whether in heaven or on earth: happiness and good 
iortune, the bonds of human soeiety, eoneord with the gods above—all these are 
among his gifts. 

[e] Perhaps I, too, have omitted a great deal in this diseourse on Love. If so, I 
assure you, it was quite inadvertent. And if in fact I have overlooked eertain 
points, it is now your task, Aristophanes, to eomplete the argument—unless, of 
eourse, you are planning on a different approaeh. In any [189] ease, proeeed; 
your hieeups seem eured. 

Then Aristophanes took over (so Aristodemus said): “The hieeups have 
stopped all right—but not before I applied the Sneeze Treatment to them. Makes 
me wonder whether the 'orderly sort of Love’ in the body ealls for the sounds 
and itehings that eonstitute a sneeze, beeause the hieeups stopped immediately 
when I applied the Sneeze Treatment.” 

“You’re good, Aristophanes,” Eryximachus answered. “But wateh what 
you’re doing. You are making jokes before your speeeh, and you’re forcing me 
to prepare for you to say something funny, and to put up my guard [b] against 
you, when otherwise you might speak at peaee.” 

Then Aristophanes laughed. “Good point, Eryximachus. So let me 'unsay 
what I have said.’ But don’t put up your guard. I’m not worried about saying 
something funny in my eoming oration. That would be pure profit, and it eomes 
with the territory of my Muse. What I’m worried about is that I might say 
something ridieulous.” 

“Aristophanes, do you really think you ean take a shot at me, and then eseape? 
Use your head! Remember, as you speak, that you will be ealled [e] upon to give 
an aeeount. Though perhaps, if I deeide to, I’II let you off.” 

“Eryximachus,” Aristophanes said, “indeed I do have in mind a different 
approaeh to speaking than the one the two of you used, you and Pausanias. You 
see, I think people have entirely missed the power of Love, beeause, if they had 
grasped it, they’d have built the greatest temples and altars to him and made the 
greatest sacrifices. But as it is, none of this is done for him, though it should be, 
more than anything else! Eor he Ioves the human [d] raee more than any other 
god, he stands by us in our troubles, and he eures those ills we humans are most 
happy to have mended. I shall, therefore, try to explain his power to you; and 
you, please pass my teaehing on to everyone else.” 


Eirst you must learn what Human Nature was in the beginning and what has 



happened to it sinee, beeause long ago our nature was not what it is now, but 
very different. There were three kinds of human beings, that’s my first point— 
not two as there are now, male and female. In [e] addition to these, there was a 
third, a eombination of those two; its name survives, though the kind itself has 
vanished. At that time, you see, the word “androgynous” really meant 
something: a form made up of male and female elements, though now there’s 
nothing but the word, and that’s used as an insult. My seeond point is that the 
shape of eaeh human being was eompletely round, with baek and sides in a 
eirele; they had four hands eaeh, as many legs as hands, and two faces, exactly 
alike, on a rounded [190] neek. Between the two faces, whieh were on opposite 
sides, was one head with four ears. There were two sets of sexual organs, and 
everything else was the way you’d imagine it from what rve told you. They 
walked upright, as we do now, whatever direetion they wanted. And whenever 
they set out to run fast, they thrust out all their eight limbs, the ones they had 
then, and spun rapidly, the way gymnasts do eartwheels, by bringing their legs 
around straight. 

Now here is why there were three kinds, and why they were as I [b] deseribed 
them: The male kind was originally an offspring of the sun, the female of the 
earth, and the one that eombined both genders was an offspring of the moon, 
beeause the moon shares in both. They were spherieal, and so was their motion, 
beeause they were like their parents in the sky. 

In strength and power, therefore, they were terrible, and they had great 
ambitions. They made an attempt on the gods, and Homer’s story about 
Ephialtes and Otus was originally about them: how they tried to make an aseent 
to heaven so as to attaek the gods.— Then Zeus and the other gods [e] met in 
eouneil to diseuss what to do, and they were sore perplexed. They eouldn’t wipe 
out the human raee with thunderbolts and kill them all off, as they had the giants, 
beeause that would wipe out the worship they receive, along with the sacrifices 
we humans give them. On the other hand, they eouldn’t let them run riot. At last, 
after great effort, Zeus had an idea. 

“I think I have a plan,” he said, “that would allow human beings to exist and 
stop their misbehaving: they will give up being wieked when [d] they lose their 
strength. So I shall now eut eaeh of them in two. At one stroke they will lose 
their strength and also beeome more profitable to us, owing to the inerease in 
their number. They shall walk upright on two legs. But if I find they still run riot 
and do not keep the peaee,” he said, “I will eut them in two again, and they’ll 
have to make their way on one leg, hopping.” 


[e] So saying, he eut those human beings in two, the way people eut 
sorbapples before they dry them or the way they eut eggs with hairs. As he eut 
eaeh one, he eommanded Apollo to turn its face and half its neek towards the 
wound, so that eaeh person would see that he’d been eut and keep better order. 
Then Zeus eommanded Apollo to heal the rest of the wound, and Apollo did turn 
the face around, and he drew skin from all sides over what is now ealled the 
stomaeh, and there he made one mouth, as in a poueh with a drawstring, and 
fastened it at the eenter of the stomaeh. [191] This is now ealled the navel. Then 
he smoothed out the other wrinkles, of whieh there were many, and he shaped 
the breasts, using some sueh tool as shoemakers have for smoothing wrinkles out 
of leather on the form. But he left a few wrinkles around the stomaeh and the 
navel, to be a reminder of what happened long ago. 

Now, sinee their natural form had been eut in two, eaeh one longed for its own 
other half, and so they would throw their arms about eaeh other, weaving 
themselves together, wanting to grow together. In that eondition [b] they would 
die from hunger and general idleness, beeause they would not do anything apart 
from eaeh other. Whenever one of the halves died and one was left, the one that 
was left still sought another and wove itself together with that. Sometimes the 
half he met eame from a woman, as we’d eall her now, sometimes it eame from a 
man; either way, they kept on dying. 

Then, however, Zeus took pity on them, and eame up with another plan: he 
moved their genitals around to the front! Before then, you see, they [e] used to 
have their genitals outside, like their faces, and they east seed and made ehildren, 
not in one another, but in the ground, like eieadas. So Zeus brought about this 
reloeation of genitals, and in doing so he invented interior reproduetion, by the 
man in the woman. The purpose of this was so that, when a man embraeed a 
woman, he would east his seed and they would have ehildren; but when male 
embraeed male, they would at least have the satisfaction of intereourse, after 
whieh they eould stop embraeing, [d] return to their jobs, and look after their 
other needs in life. This, then, is the souree of our desire to love eaeh other. Love 
is born into every human being; it ealls baek the halves of our original nature 
together; it tries to make one out of two and heal the wound of human nature. 

Eaeh of us, then, is a “matehing half” of a human whole, beeause eaeh was 
slieed like a flatfish, two out of one, and eaeh of us is always seeking the half 
that matehes him. That’s why a man who is split from the double sort (whieh 
used to be ealled “androgynous”) runs after women. Many [e] leeherous men 
have eome from this elass, and so do the leeherous women who run after men. 



Women who are split from a woman, however, pay no attention at aii to men; 
they are oriented more towards women, and iesbians eome from this eiass. 

Peopie who are spiit from a maie are maie-oriented. Whiie they are boys, 
beeause they are ehips off the maie bioek, they iove men and enjoy iying with 
men and being embraeed by men; [192] those are the best of boys and iads, 
beeause they are the most maniy in their nature. Of eourse, some say sueh boys 
are shameiess, but they’re iying. it’s not beeause they have no shame that sueh 
boys do this, you see, but beeause they are boid and brave and maseuiine, and 
they tend to eherish what is iike themseives. Do you want me to prove it? Look, 
these are the oniy kind of boys who grow up to be reai men in poiities. When [b] 
they’re grown men, they are iovers of young men, and they naturaiiy pay no 
attention to marriage or to making babies, except insofar as they are required by 
ioeai eustom. They, however, are quite satisfied to iive their iives with one 
another unmarried. in every way, then, this sort of man grows up as a iover of 
young men and a iover of Love, aiways rejoicing in his own kind. 

And so, when a person meets the haif that is his very own, whatever his 
orientation, whether it’s to young men or not, then something wonderM 
happens: the two are struek from their senses by iove, by a sense of [e] 
beionging to one another, and by desire, and they don’t want to be separated 
from one another, not even for a moment. 

These are the peopie who finish out their iives together and stiii eannot say 
what it is they want from one another. No one wouid think it is the intimaey of 
sex—that mere sex is the reason eaeh iover takes so great and deep a joy in 
being with the other. it’s obvious that the soui of every iover [d] iongs for 
something eise; his soui eannot say what it is, but iike an oraeie it has a sense of 
what it wants, and iike an oraeie it hides behind a riddie. Suppose two iovers are 
iying together and Hephaestus— stands over them with his mending toois, 
asking, “What is it you human beings reaiiy want from eaeh other?” And 
suppose they’re perpiexed, and he asks them again: “is this your heart’s desire, 
then—for the two of you to beeome parts of the same whoie, as near as ean be, 
and never to separate, day or night? Beeause if that’s your desire, i’d iike to weid 
you together and join you into something that is naturaiiy whoie, so that the two 
of you are made [e] into one. Then the two of you wouid share one iife, as iong 
as you iived, beeause you wouid be one being, and by the same token, when you 
died, you wouid be one and not two in Hades, having died a singie death. Look 
at your iove, and see if this is what you desire: wouidn’t this be aii the good 
fortune you eouid want?” 


Surely you ean see that no one who received sueh an offer would turn it down; 
no one would find anything else that he wanted. Instead, everyone would think 
he’d found out at last what he had always wanted: to eome together and melt 
together with the one he loves, so that one person emerged from two. Why 
should this be so? It’s beeause, as I said, we used to be eomplete wholes in our 
original nature, and now “Love” is the name [193] for our pursuit of wholeness, 
for our desire to be eomplete. 

Long ago we were united, as I said; but now the god has divided us as 
punishment for the wrong we did him, just as the Spartans divided the 
Areadians.— So there’s a danger that if we don’t keep order before the gods, 
we’ll be split in two again, and then we’ll be walking around in the eondition of 
people carved on gravestones in bas-relief, sawn apart between the nostrils, like 
half diee. We should eneourage all men, therefore, to treat [b] the gods with all 
due reverence, so that we may eseape this fate and find wholeness instead. And 
we will, if Love is our guide and our eommander. Let no one work against him. 
Whoever opposes Love is hateful to the gods, but if we beeome friends of the 
god and eease to quarrel with him, then we shall find the young men that are 
meant for us and win their love, as very few men do nowadays. 

[e] Now don’t get ideas, Eryximachus, and turn this speeeh into a eomedy. 
Don’t think I’m pointing this at Pausanias and Agathon. Probably, they both do 
belong to the group that are entirely maseuline in nature. But I am speaking 
about everyone, men and women alike, and I say there’s just one way for the 
human raee to Aourish: we must bring love to its perfect eonelusion, and eaeh of 
us must win the favors of his very own young man, so that he ean recover his 
original nature. If that is the ideal, then, of eourse, the nearest approaeh to it is 
best in present eireumstanees, and that is to win the favor of young men who are 
naturally sympathetie to us. 

[d] If we are to give due praise to the god who ean give us this blessing, then, 
we must praise Love. Love does the best that ean be done for the time being: he 
draws us towards what belongs to us. But for the future, Love promises the 
greatest hope of all: if we treat the gods with due reverence, he will restore to us 
our original nature, and by healing us, he will make us blessed and happy. 

“That,” he said, “is my speeeh about Love, Eryximachus. It is rather different 
from yours. As I begged you earlier, don’t make a eomedy of it. [e] I’d prefer to 
hear what all the others will say—or, rather, what eaeh of them will say, sinee 
Agathon and Soerates are the only ones left.” 

“I found your speeeh delightful,” said Eryximachus, “so I’ll do as you say. 


Really, we’ve had sueh a rieh feast of speeehes on Love, that if I eouldn’t vouch 
for the fact that Soerates and Agathon are masters of the art of love, I’d be afraid 
that they’d have nothing left to say. But as it is, I have no fears on this seore.” 

[194] Then Soerates said, “That’s beeause you did beautifully in the eontest, 
Eryximachus. But if you ever get in my position, or rather the position I’ll be in 
after Agathon’s spoken so well, then you’ll really be afraid. You’ll be at your 
wit’s end, as I am now.” 

“You’re trying to bewiteh me, Soerates,” said Agathon, “by making me think 
the audienee expects great things of my speeeh, so I’ll get Austered.” [b] 

“Agathon!” said Soerates, “How forgetful do you think I am? I saw how brave 
and dignified you were when you walked right up to the theater platform along 
with the aetors and looked straight out at that enormous audienee. You were 
about to put your own writing on display, and you weren’t the least bit panieked. 
After seeing that, how eould I expect you to be Austered by us, when we are so 
few?” 

“Why, Soerates,” said Agathon. “You must think I have nothing but theater 
audienees on my mind! So you suppose I don’t realize that, if you’re intelligent, 
you find a few sensible men mueh more Mghtening than a senseless erowd?” 

“No,” he said, “It wouldn’t be very handsome of me to think you erude [e] in 
any way, Agathon. I’m sure that if you ever run into people you eonsider wise, 
you’ll pay more attention to them than to ordinary people. But you ean’t suppose 
we’re in that elass; we were at the theater too, you know, part of the ordinary 
erowd. Still, if you did run into any wise men, other than yourself, you’d 
eertainly be ashamed at the thought of doing anything ugly in front of them. Is 
that what you mean?” 

That’s true,” he said. 

“On the other hand, you wouldn’t be ashamed to do something ugly [d] in 
front of ordinary people. Is that it?” 

At that point Phaedrus interrupted: “Agathon, my friend, if you answer 
Soerates, he’ll no longer eare whether we get anywhere with what we’re doing 
here, so long as he has a partner for diseussion. Espeeially if he’s handsome. 
Now, like you, I enjoy listening to Soerates in diseussion, but it is my duty to see 
to the praising of Love and to exact a speeeh from every one of this group. When 
eaeh of you two has made his offering to the god, then you ean have your 
diseussion.” [e] 

“You’re doing a beautiM job, Phaedrus,” said Agathon. “There’s nothing to 
keep me from giving my speeeh. Soerates will have many opportunities for 



diseussion later.” 


I wish first to speak of how I ought to speak, and only then to speak. In my 
opinion, you see, all those who have spoken before me did not so mueh eelebrate 
the god as eongratulate human beings on the good things that eome to them from 
the god. But who it is who gave these gifts, what he is like—no one has spoken 
about that. Now, only one method is eorreet [195] for every praise, no matter 
whose: you must explain what qualities in the subject of your speeeh enable him 
to give the benefits for whieh we praise him. So now, in the ease of Love, it is 
right for us to praise him first for what he is and afterwards for his gifts. 

I maintain, then, that while all the gods are happy, Love—if I may say so 
without giving offense—is the happiest of them all, for he is the most beautiful 
and the best. His great beauty lies in this: Pirst, Phaedrus, he is [b] the youngest 
of the gods.— He proves my point himself by Aeeing old age in headlong flight, 
fast-moving though it is (that’s obvious—it eomes after us faster than it should). 
Love was born to hate old age and will eome nowhere near it. Love always lives 
with young people and is one of them: the old story holds good that like is 
always drawn to like. And though on many other points I agree with Phaedrus, I 
do not agree with this: that [e] Love is more aneient than Gronus and lapetus. 

No, I say that he is the youngest of the gods and stays young forever. 

Those old stories Hesiod and Parmenides tell about the gods—those things 
happened under Neeessity, not Love, if what they say is true. For not one of all 
those violent deeds would have been done—no eastrations, no imprisonments— 
if Love had been present among them. There would have been peaee and 
brotherhood instead, as there has been now as long as Love has been king of the 
gods. 

[d] So he is young. And besides being young, he is delieate. It takes a poet as 
good as Homer to show how delieate the god is. For Homer says that Mischief is 
a god and that she is delieate—^well, that her feet are delieate, anyway! He says: 

... hers are delieate feet: not on the ground 

Does she draw nigh; she walks instead upon the heads of 
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men.— 


[e] A lovely proof, I think, to show how delieate she is: she doesn’t walk on 
anything hard; she walks only on what is soft. We shall use the same proof about 
Love, then, to show that he is delieate. For he walks not on earth, not even on 



people’s skulls, whieh are not really soft at all, but in the softest of all the things 
that are, there he walks, there he has his home. For he makes his home in the 
eharaeters, in the souls, of gods and men—and not even in every soul that eomes 
along: when he eneounters a soul with a harsh eharaeter, he turns away; but 
when he finds a soft and gentle eharaeter, he settles down in it. Always, then, he 
is touehing with his feet [196] and with the whole of himself what is softest in 
the softest plaees. He must therefore be most delieate. 

He is youngest, then, and most delieate; in addition he has a fluid, supple 
shape. For if he were hard, he would not be able to enfold a soul eompletely or 
eseape notiee when he first entered it or withdrew. Besides, his graceful good 
looks prove that he is balaneed and fluid in his nature. Everyone knows that 
Love has extraordinary good looks, and between ugliness and Love there is 
uneeasing war. 

And the exquisite eoloring of his skin! The way the god eonsorts with [b] 
Aowers shows that. For he never settles in anything, be it a body or a soul, that 
eannot flower or has lost its bloom. His plaee is wherever it is flowery and 
fragrant; there he settles, there he stays. 

Enough for now about the beauty of the god, though mueh remains still to be 
said. After this, we should speak of Love’s moral eharaeter.— The main point is 
that Love is neither the eause nor the victim of any injustice; he does no wrong 
to gods or men, nor they to him. lf anything has an effect on him, it is never by 
violence, for violence never touehes Love. [e] And the effects he has on others 
are not forced, for every service we give to love we give willingly. And whatever 
one person agrees on with another, when both are willing, that is right and just; 
so say “the laws that are kings of soeiety.”— 

And besides justice, he has the biggest share of moderation.— For moderation, 
by eommon agreement, is power over pleasures and passions, and no pleasure is 
more powerful than Love! But if they are weaker, they are under the power of 
Love, and he has the power; and beeause he has power over pleasures and 
passions, Love is exceptionally moderate. 

And as for manly bravery, “Not even Ares ean stand up to” Love!— For [d] 
Ares has no hold on Love, but Love does on Ares—love of Aphrodite, so runs 
the tale.— But he who has hold is more powerM than he who is held; and so, 
beeause Love has power over the bravest of the others, he is bravest of them all. 

Now 1 have spoken about the god’s justice, moderation, and bravery; his 
wisdom remains.— 1 must try not to leave out anything that ean be said on this. 


In the first plaee—to honor our profession as Eryximachus [e] did his——the 
god is so skilled a poet that he ean make others into poets: onee Love touehes 
him, anyone beeomes a poet, 

... howe’er uneultured he had been before.— 

This, we may fittingly observe, testifies that Love is a good poet, good, in sum, 
at every kind of artistie produetion. Lor you ean’t give to another [197] what you 
don’t have yourself, and you ean’t teaeh what you don’t know. 

And as to the produetion of animals—^who will deny that they are all bom and 
begotten through Love’s skill? 

And as for artisans and professionals—don’t we know that whoever has this 
god for a teaeher ends up in the light of fame, while a man untouehed by Love 
ends in obseurity? Apollo, for one, invented arehery, [b] medieine, and propheey 
when desire and love showed the way. Even he, therefore, would be a pupil of 
Love, and so would the Muses in musie, Hephaestus in bronze work, Athena in 
weaving, and Zeus in “the governance of gods and men.” 

That too is how the gods’ quarrels were settled, onee Love eame to be among 
them—love of beauty, obviously, beeause love is not drawn to ugliness. Before 
that, as I said in the beginning, and as the poets say, many dreadM things 
happened among the gods, beeause Neeessity was king. [e] But onee this god 
was born, all goods eame to gods and men alike through love of beauty. 

This is how I think of Love, Phaedrus: first, he is himself the most beautiM 
and the best; after that, if anyone else is at all like that, Love is responsible. I am 
suddenly struek by a need to say something in poetie meter,— that it is he who— 

Gives peaee to men and stillness to the sea, 

[d] Lays winds to rest, and eareworn men to sleep. 

Love fills us with togetherness and drains all of our divisiveness away. Love 
ealls gatherings like these together. In feasts, in danees, and in eeremonies, he 
gives the lead. Love moves us to mildness, removes from us wildness. He is 
giver of kindness, never of meanness. Graeious, kindly——let wise men see and 
gods admire! Treasure to lovers, envy to others, father of eleganee, luxury, 
delieaey, graee, yearning, desire. Love eares [e] well for good men, eares not for 
bad ones. In pain, in fear, in desire, or speeeh, Love is our best guide and guard; 
he is our eomrade and our savior. Ornament of all gods and men, most beautiM 


leader and the best! Every man should follow Love, sing beautifully his hymns, 
and join with him in the song he sings that eharms the mind of god or man. 

This, Phaedrus, is the speeeh I have to offer. Let it be dedieated to the [198] 
god, part of it in fun, part of it moderately serious, as best I eould manage. 

When Agathon finished, Aristodemus said, everyone there burst into applause, 
so beeoming to himself and to the god did they think the young man’s speeeh. 

Then Soerates glaneed at Eryximachus and said, “Now do you think I was 
foolish to feel the fear I felt before? Didn’t I speak like a prophet a while ago 
when I said that Agathon would give an amazing speeeh and I would be tongue- 
tied?” 

“You were prophetie about one thing, I think,” said Eryximachus, “that 
Agathon would speak well. But you, tongue-tied? No, I don’t believe that.” [b] 

“Bless you,” said Soerates. “How am I not going to be tongue-tied, I or 
anyone else, after a speeeh delivered with sueh beauty and variety? The other 
parts may not have been so wonderful, but that at the end! Who would not be 
struek dumb on hearing the beauty of the words and phrases? Anyway, I was 
worried that I’d not be able to say anything that eame elose to them in beauty, 
and so I would almost have run away and eseaped, [e] if there had been a plaee 
to go. And, you see, the speeeh reminded me of Gorgias, so that I aetually 
experienced what Homer deseribes: I was afraid that Agathon would end by 
sending the Gorgian head,— awesome at speaking in a speeeh, against my 
speeeh, and this would turn me to stone by striking me dumb. Then I realized 
how ridieulous I’d been to agree to join [d] with you in praising Love and to say 
that I was a master of the art of love, when I knew nothing whatever of this 
business, of how anything whatever ought to be praised. In my foolishness, I 
thought you should tell the truth about whatever you praise, that this should be 
your basis, and that from this a speaker should seleet the most beautiM truths 
and arrange them most suitably. I was quite vain, thinking that I would talk well 
and that I knew the truth about praising anything whatever. But now it appears 
that this is not what it is to praise anything whatever; rather, it is to apply [e] to 
the object the grandest and the most beautiM qualities, whether he aetually has 
them or not. And if they are false, that is no objection; for the proposal, 
apparently, was that everyone here make the rest of us think he is praising Love 
—and not that he aetually praise him. I think that is why you stir up every word 
and apply it to Love; your deseription of him and [199] his gifts is designed to 
make him look better and more beautiful than anything else—to ignorant 
listeners, plainly, for of eourse he wouldn’t look that way to those who knew. 


And your praise did seem beautiM and respeetM. But I didn’t even know the 
method for giving praise; and it was in ignoranee that I agreed to take part in 
this. So “the tongue” promised, and “the mind” did not.— Goodbye to that! I’m 
not giving another eulogy using that method, not at all—I wouldn’t be able to do 
[b] it!—but, if you wish, I’d like to tell the truth my way. I want to avoid any 
eomparison with your speeehes, so as not to give you a reason to laugh at me. So 
look, Phaedrus, would a speeeh like this satisfy your requirement? You will hear 
the truth about Love, and the words and phrasing will take eare of themselves.” 

Then Aristodemus said that Phaedrus and the others urged him to speak in the 
way he thought was required, whatever it was. 

“Well then, Phaedrus,” said Soerates, “allow me to ask Agathon a few [e] little 
questions, so that, onee I have his agreement, I may speak on that basis.” 

“You have my permission,” said Phaedrus. “Ask away.” 

After that, said Aristodemus, Soerates began: “Indeed, Agathon, my friend, I 
thought you led the way beautiMIy into your speeeh when you said that one 
should first show the qualities of Love himself, and only then those of his deeds. 

I must admire that beginning. Gome, then, sinee [d] you have beautiMIy and 
magnificently expounded his qualities in other ways, tell me this, too, about 
Love. Is Love sueh as to be a Iove of something or of nothing? I’m not asking if 
he is born of some mother or father, (for the question whether Love is Iove of 
mother or of father would really be ridieulous), but it’s as if I’m asking this 
about a father—^whether a father is the father of something or not. You’d tell me, 
of eourse, if you wanted to give me a good answer, that it’s of a son or a daughter 
that a father is the father. Wouldn’t you?” 

“Gertainly,” said Agathon. 

“Then does the same go for the mother?” 

[e] He agreed to that also. 

“Well, then,” said Soerates, “answer a little more Mly, and you will 
understand better what I want. If I should ask, ‘What about this: a brother, just 
insofar as he is a brother, is he the brother of something or not?’ ” 

He said that he was. 

“And he’s of a brother or a sister, isn’t he?” 

He agreed. 

“Now try to tell me about Iove,” he said. “Is Love the Iove of nothing or of 
something?” 

[200] “Of something, surely!” 

“Then keep this object of Iove in mind, and remember what it is.— But tell me 


this mueh: does Love desire that of whieh it is the love, or not?” 

“Gertainly,” he said. 

“At the time he desires and loves something, does he aetually have what he 
desires and loves at that time, or doesn’t he?” 

“He doesn’t. At least, that wouldn’t be likely,” he said. 

“Instead of what’s likely,” said Soerates, “ask yourself whether it’s neeessary 
[b] that this be so: a thing that desires desires something of whieh it is in need; 
otherwise, if it were not in need, it would not desire it. I ean’t tell you, Agathon, 
how strongly it strikes me that this is neeessary. But how about you?” 

“I think so too.” 

“Good. Now then, would someone who is tall, want to be tall? Or someone 
who is strong want to be strong?” 

“Impossible, on the basis of what we’ve agreed.” 

“Presumably beeause no one is in need of those things he already has.” 

“True.” 

“But maybe a strong man eould want to be strong,” said Soerates, “or a fast 
one fast, or a healthy one healthy: in eases like these, you might [e] think people 
really do want to be things they already are and do want to have qualities they 
already have—I bring them up so they won’t deceive us. But in these eases, 
Agathon, if you stop to think about them, you will see that these people are what 
they are at the present time, whether they want to be or not, by a logieal 
neeessity. And who, may I ask, would ever bother to desire what’s neeessary in 
any event? But when someone says T am healthy, but that’s just what I want to 
be,’ or T am rieh, but that’s just what I want to be,’ or T desire the very things 
that I have,’ let us say [d] to him: 'You already have riehes and health and 
strength in your possession, my man, what you want is to possess these things in 
time to eome, sinee in the present, whether you want to or not, you have them. 
Whenever you say, I desire what I aiready have, ask yourself whether you don’t 
mean this: I want the things I have now to be mine in the future as weiV 
Wouldn’t he agree?” 

Aeeording to Aristodemus, Agathon said that he would. 

So Soerates said, “Then this is what it is to love something whieh is not at 
hand, whieh the lover does not have: it is to desire the preservation of what he 
now has in time to eome, so that he will have it then.” [e] 

“Quite so,” he said. 

“So sueh a man or anyone else who has a desire desires what is not at hand 
and not present, what he does not have, and what he is not, and that of whieh he 



is in need; for sueh are the objects of desire and love.” 

“Gertainly,” he said. 

“Come, then,” said Soerates. “Let us review the points on whieh we’ve 
agreed. Aren’t they, first, that Love is the love of something, and, seeond, that he 
loves things of whieh he has a present need?” [ 201 ] 

“Yes,” he said. 

“Now, remember, in addition to these points, what you said in your speeeh 
about what it is that Love loves. lf you like, l’ll remind you. 1 think you said 
something like this: that the gods’ quarrels were settled by love of beautiM 
things, for there is no love of ugly ones.— Didn’t you say something like that?” 

“1 did,” said Agathon. 

“And that’s a suitable thing to say, my friend,” said Soerates. “But if this is so, 
wouldn’t Love have to be a desire for beauty, and never for ugliness?” 

He agreed. [b] 

“And we also agreed that he loves just what he needs and does not have.” 

“Yes,” he said. 

“So Love needs beauty, then, and does not have it.” 

“Neeessarily,” he said. 

“So! lf something needs beauty and has got no beauty at all, would you still 
say that it is beautiM?” 

“Gertainly not.” 

“Then do you still agree that Love is beautiM, if those things are so?” 

[e] Then Agathon said, “It turns out, Soerates, 1 didn’t know what 1 was 
talking about in that speeeh.” 

“It was a beautiM speeeh, anyway, Agathon,” said Soerates. “Now take it a 
little Mther. Don’t you think that good things are always beautiM as well?” 

“1 do.” 

“Then if Love needs beautiM things, and if all good things are beautiM, he 
will need good things too.” 

“As for me, Soerates,” he said, “1 am unable to eontradiet you. Let it be as you 
say.” 

“Then it’s the truth, my beloved Agathon, that you are unable to eontradiet,” 
he said. “It is not hard at all to eontradiet Soerates.” 

[d] Now ril let you go. 1 shall try to go through for you the speeeh about Love 
1 onee heard from a woman of Mantinea, Diotima—a woman who was wise 
about many things besides this: onee she even put off the plague for ten years by 


telling the Athenians what sacrifices to make. She is the one who taught me the 
art of love, and I shall go through her speeeh as best I ean on my own, using 
what Agathon and I have agreed to as a basis. 

Pollowing your lead, Agathon, one should first deseribe who Love is [e] and 
what he is like, and afterwards deseribe his works—I think it will be easiest for 
me to proeeed the way Diotima did and tell you how she questioned me. 

You see, I had told her almost the same things Agathon told me just now: that 
Love is a great god and that he belongs to beautiful things.— And she used the 
very same arguments against me that I used against Agathon; she showed how, 
aeeording to my very own speeeh, Love is neither beautiM nor good. 

So I said, “What do you mean, Diotima? Is Love ugly, then, and bad?” 

[202] But she said, “Wateh your tongue! Do you really think that, if a thing is 
not beautiM, it has to be ugly?” 

“I eertainly do.” 

“And if a thing’s not wise, it’s ignorant? Or haven’t you found out yet that 
there’s something in between wisdom and ignoranee?” 

“What’s that?” 

“It’s judging things eorreetly without being able to give a reason. Surely you 
see that this is not the same as knowing—for how eould knowledge be 
unreasoning? And it’s not ignoranee either—for how eould what hits the truth be 
ignoranee? Gorreet judgment, of eourse, has this eharaeter: it is in between 
understanding and ignoranee.” 

“True,” said I, “as you say.” [b] 

“Then don’t force whatever is not beautiM to be ugly, or whatever is not good 
to be bad. It’s the same with Love: when you agree he is neither good nor 
beautiM, you need not think he is ugly and bad; he eould be something in 
between,” she said. 

“Yet everyone agrees he’s a great god,” I said. 

“Only those who don’t know?” she said. “Is that how you mean 'everyone’? 
Or do you inelude those who do know?” 

“Oh, everyone together.” 

And she laughed. “Soerates, how eould those who say that he’s not a [e] god 
at all agree that he’s a great god?” 

“Who says that?” I asked. 

“You, for one,” she said, “and I for another.” 

“How ean you say this!” I exclaimed. 

“That’s easy,” said she. “Tell me, wouldn’t you say that all gods are beautiM 


and happy? Surely you’d never say a god is not beautiM or happy?” 

“Zeus! Not I/’ I said. 

“Well, by ealling anyone 'happy/ don’t you mean they possess good and 
beautiM things?” 

“Gertainly.” [d] 

“What about Love? You agreed he needs good and beautiM things, and that’s 
why he desires them—beeause he needs them.” 

“I eertainly did.” 

“Then how eould he be a god if he has no share in good and beautiM things?” 

“There’s no way he eould, apparently.” 

“Now do you see? You don’t believe Love is a god either!” 

“Then, what eould Love be?” I asked. “A mortal?” 

“Gertainly not.” 

“Then, what is he?” 

“He’s like what we mentioned before,” she said. “He is in between mortal and 
immortal.” 

“What do you mean, Diotima?” 

“He’s a great spirit, Soerates. Everything spiritual, you see, is in between [e] 
god and mortal.” 

“What is their function?” I asked. 

“They are messengers who shuttle baek and forth between the two, conveying 
prayer and sacrifice from men to gods, while to men they bring eommands from 
the gods and gifts in return for sacrifices. Being in the middle of the two, they 
round out the whole and bind fast the all to all. [203] Through them all 
divination passes, through them the art of priests in sacrifice and ritual, in 
enehantment, propheey, and soreery. Gods do not mix with men; they mingle and 
converse with us through spirits instead, whether we are awake or asleep. He 
who is wise in any of these ways is a man of the spirit, but he who is wise in any 
other way, in a profession or any manual work, is merely a meehanie. These 
spirits are many and various, then, and one of them is Love.” 

[b] “Who are his father and mother?” I asked. 

“That’s rather a long story,” she said. “I’ll tell it to you, all the same.” 

“When Aphrodite was born, the gods held a eelebration. Poros, the son of 
Metis, was there among them.— When they had feasted, Penia eame begging, as 
poverty does when there’s a party, and stayed by the gates. Now Poros got drunk 
on neetar (there was no wine yet, you see) and, feeling drowsy, went into the 
garden of Zeus, where he fell asleep. Then [e] Penia sehemed up a plan to 


relieve her laek of resourees: she would get a ehild from Poros. So she lay beside 
him and got pregnant with Love. That is why Love was born to follow Aphrodite 
and serve her: beeause he was conceived on the day of her birth. And that’s why 
he is also by nature a lover of beauty, beeause Aphrodite herself is espeeially 
beautiful. 

“As the son of Poros and Penia, his lot in life is set to be like theirs. In the first 
plaee, he is always poor, and he’s far from being delieate and [d] beautiful (as 
ordinary people think he is); instead, he is tough and shriveled and shoeless and 
homeless, always lying on the dirt without a bed, sleeping at people’s doorsteps 
and in roadsides under the sky, having his mother’s nature, always living with 
Need. But on his father’s side he is a sehemer after the beautiM and the good; he 
is brave, impetuous, and intense, an awesome hunter, always weaving snares, 
resoureeM in his pursuit of intelligenee, a lover of wisdom— through all his life, 
a genius with enehantments, potions, and clever pleadings. 

[e] “He is by nature neither immortal nor mortal. But now he springs to life 
when he gets his way; now he dies—all in the very same day. Beeause he is his 
father’s son, however, he keeps eoming baek to life, but then anything he finds 
his way to always slips away, and for this reason Love is never eompletely 
without resourees, nor is he ever rieh. 

[204] “ He is in between wisdom and ignoranee as well. In fact, you see, none 
of the gods loves wisdom or wants to beeome wise—for they are wise—and no 
one else who is wise already loves wisdom; on the other hand, no one who is 
ignorant will love wisdom either or want to beeome wise. For what’s espeeially 
difficult about being ignorant is that you are eontent with yourself, even though 
you’re neither beautiM and good nor intelligent. If you don’t think you need 
anything, of eourse you won’t want what you don’t think you need.” 

“In that ease, Diotima, who are the people who love wisdom, if they are [b] 
neither wise nor ignorant?” 

“That’s obvious,” she said. “A ehild eould tell you. Those who love wisdom 
fall in between those two extremes. And Love is one of them, beeause he is in 
love with what is beautiful, and wisdom is extremely beautiful. It follows that 
Love must be a lover of wisdom and, as sueh, is in between being wise and being 
ignorant. This, too, eomes to him from his parentage, from a father who is wise 
and resoureeM and a mother who is not wise and laeks resouree. 

“My dear Soerates, that, then, is the nature of the Spirit ealled Love. [e] 
Gonsidering what you thought about Love, it’s no surprise that you were led into 
thinking of Love as you did. On the basis of what you say, I eonelude that you 



thought Love was being loved, rather than being a lover. I think that’s why Love 
struek you as beautiful in every way: beeause it is what is really beautiful and 
graceful that deserves to be loved, and this is perfect and highly blessed; but 
being a lover takes a different form, whieh 1 have just deseribed.” 

So 1 said, “All right then, my friend. What you say about Love is beautiM, 
but if you’re right, what use is Love to human beings?” [d] 

“l’ll try to teaeh you that, Soerates, after 1 finish this. So far l’ve been 
explaining the eharaeter and the parentage of Love. Now, aeeording to you, he is 
love for beautiM things. But suppose someone asks us, 'Soerates and Diotima, 
what is the point of loving beautiM things?’ 

“It’s elearer this way: The lover of beautiM things has a desire; what does he 
desire?’ ” 

“That they beeome his own,” 1 said. 

“But that answer ealls for still another question, that is, ‘What will this man 
have, when the beautiM things he wants have beeome his own?’ ” 

1 said there was no way 1 eould give a ready answer to that question. [e] 

Then she said, “Suppose someone ehanges the question, putting 'good’ in 
plaee of 'beautiM,’ and asks you this: Tell me, Soerates, a lover of good things 
has a desire; what does he desire?’ ” 

“That they beeome his own,” 1 said. 

“And what will he have, when the good things he wants have beeome his 
own?” 

“This time it’s easier to eome up with the answer,” 1 said. “He’ll have 
happiness. [205]”— 

“That’s what makes happy people happy, isn’t it—possessing good things. 
There’s no need to ask Mther, ‘What’s the point of wanting happiness?’ The 
answer you gave seems to be final.” 

“True,” 1 said. 

“Now this desire for happiness, this kind of love—do you think it is eommon 
to all human beings and that everyone wants to have good things forever and 
ever? What would you say?” 

“Just that,” 1 said. “It is eommon to all.” 

[b] “Then, Soerates, why don’t we say that everyone is in love,” she asked, 
“sinee everyone always loves the same things? Instead, we say some people are 
in love and others not; why is that?” 

“1 wonder about that myself,” 1 said. 

“It’s nothing to wonder about,” she said. “It’s beeause we divide out a speeial 



kind of love, and we refer to it by the word that means the whole—'love’; and 
for the other kinds of love we use other words.” 

“What do you mean?” 1 asked. 

“Well, you know, for example, that 'poetry’ has a very wide range.— After all, 
everything that is responsible for ereating something out of [e] nothing is a kind 
of poetry; and so all the ereations of every craft and profession are themselves a 
kind of poetry, and everyone who praetiees a craft is a poet.” 

“True.” 

“Nevertheless,” she said, “as you also know, these craftsmen are not ealled 
poets. We have other words for them, and out of the whole of poetry we have 
marked off one part, the part the Muses give us with melody and rhythm, and we 
refer to this by the word that means the whole. For this alone is ealled 'poetry,’ 
and those who praetiee this part of poetry are ealled poets.” 

[d] “True.” 

“That’s also how it is with love. The main point is this: every desire for good 
things or for happiness is The supreme and treaeherous love’ in everyone. But 
those who pursue this along any of its many other ways—through making 
money, or through the love of sports, or through philosophy—^we don’t say that 
these people are in love, and we don’t eall them lovers. It’s only when people are 
devoted exclusively to one speeial kind of love that we use these words that 
really belong to the whole of it: Tove’ and Tn love’ and Tovers.’ ” 

“1 am beginning to see your point,” 1 said. 

[e] “Now there is a eertain story,” she said, “aeeording to whieh lovers are 
those people who seek their other halves. But aeeording to my story, a lover does 
not seek the half or the whole, unless, my friend, it turns out to be good as well. 1 
say this beeause people are even willing to eut off their own arms and legs if 
they think they are diseased. 1 don’t think an individual takes joy in what belongs 
to him personally unless by 'belonging to me’ he means 'good’ and by 
'belonging to another’ he means 'bad.’ That’s beeause what everyone loves is 
really nothing other than the good. [206] Do you disagree?” 

“Zeus! Not 1,” 1 said. 

“Now, then,” she said. “Can we simply say that people love the good?” 

“Yes,” 1 said. 

“But shouldn’t we add that, in loving it, they want the good to be theirs?” 

“We should.” 

“And not only that,” she said. “They want the good to be theirs forever, don’t 
they?” 


“We should add that too.” 

“In a word, then, love is wanting to possess the good forever.” 

“That’s very true,” I said. [b] 

“This, then, is the object of love,”— she said. “Now, how do lovers pursue it? 
We’d rightly say that when they are in love they do something with eagerness 
and zeal. But what is it preeisely that they do? Can you say?” 

“If I eould,” I said, “I wouldn’t be your student, filled with admiration for 
your wisdom, and trying to learn these very things.” 

“Well, ril tell you,” she said. “It is giving birth in beauty,— whether in body 
or in soul.” 

“It would take divination to figure out what you mean. I ean’t.” [e] 

“Well, ril tell you more elearly,” she said. “All of us are pregnant, Soerates, 
both in body and in soul, and, as soon as we eome to a eertain age, we naturally 
desire to give birth. Now no one ean possibly give birth in anything ugly; only in 
something beautiM. That’s beeause when a man and a woman eome together in 
order to give birth, this is a godly affair. Pregnaney, reproduetion—this is an 
immortal thing for a mortal animal to do, and it eannot oeeur in anything that is 
out of harmony, but ugliness [d] is out of harmony with all that is godly. Beauty, 
however, is in harmony with the divine. Therefore the goddess who presides at 
ehildbirth—she’s ealled Moira or Eilithuia—is really Beauty.— That’s why, 
whenever pregnant animals or persons draw near to beauty, they beeome gentle 
and joyfully disposed and give birth and reproduee; but near ugliness they are 
foulfaced and draw baek in pain; they turn away and shrink baek and do not 
reproduee, and beeause they hold on to what they earry inside them, the labor is 
painM. This is the souree of the great excitement about beauty [e] that eomes to 
anyone who is pregnant and already teeming with life: beauty releases them 
from their great pain. You see, Soerates,” she said, “what Love wants is not 
beauty, as you think it is.” 

“Well, what is it, then?” 

“Reproduetion and birth in beauty.” 

“Maybe,” I said. 

“Gertainly,” she said. “Now, why reproduetion? It’s beeause reproduetion 
[207] goes on forever; it is what mortals have in plaee of immortality. A lover 
must desire immortality along with the good, if what we agreed earlier was right, 
that Love wants to possess the good forever. It follows from our argument that 
Love must desire immortality.” 

All this she taught me, on those oeeasions when she spoke on the art of love. 


And onee she asked, “What do you think eauses love and desire, Soerates? Don’t 
you see what an awful state a wild animal is in when it [b] wants to reproduee? 
Pooted and winged animals alike, all are plagued by the disease of Love. Pirst 
they are siek for intereourse with eaeh other, then for nurturing their young—for 
their sake the weakest animals stand ready to do battle against the strongest and 
even to die for them, and they may be raeked with famine in order to feed their 
young. They would do anything for their sake. Human beings, you’d think, 
would do this beeause [e] they understand the reason for it; but what eauses wild 
animals to be in sueh a state of love? Can you say?” 

And I said again that I didn’t know. 

So she said, “How do you think you’ll ever master the art of love, if you don’t 
know that?” 

“But that’s why I eame to you, Diotima, as I just said. I knew I needed a 
teaeher. So tell me what eauses this, and everything else that belongs to the art of 
love.” 

“If you really believe that Love by its nature aims at what we have often [d] 
agreed it does, then don’t be surprised at the answer,” she said. “For among 
animals the prineiple is the same as with us, and mortal nature seeks so far as 
possible to live forever and be immortal. And this is possible in one way only: 
by reproduetion, beeause it always leaves behind a new young one in plaee of 
the old. Even while eaeh living thing is said to be alive and to be the same—as a 
person is said to be the same from ehildhood till he turns into an old man—even 
then he never eonsists of the same things, though he is ealled the same, but he is 
always being renewed and [e] in other respeets passing away, in his hair and 
flesh and bones and blood and his entire body. And it’s not just in his body, but 
in his soul, too, for none of his manners, eustoms, opinions, desires, pleasures, 
pains, or fears ever remains the same, but some are eoming to be in him while 
others are passing away. And what is still far stranger than that is that not only 
[208] does one braneh of knowledge eome to be in us while another passes away 
and that we are never the same even in respeet of our knowledge, but that eaeh 
single pieee of knowledge has the same fate. For what we eall studying exists 
beeause knowledge is leaving us, beeause forgetting is the departure of 
knowledge, while studying puts baek a fresh memory in plaee of what went 
away, thereby preserving a pieee of knowledge, so that it seems to be the same. 
And in that way everything mortal is preserved, not, like the divine, by always 
being the same in every way, but beeause [b] what is departing and aging leaves 
behind something new, something sueh as it had been. By this device, Soerates,” 



she said, “what is mortal shares in immortality, whether it is a body or anything 
else, while the immortal has another way. So don’t be surprised if everything 
naturally values its own offspring, beeause it is for the sake of immortality that 
everything shows this zeal, whieh is Love.” 

Yet when I heard her speeeh I was amazed, and spoke: “Well,” said I, [e] 
“Most wise Diotima, is this really the way it is?” 

And in the manner of a perfect sophist she said, “Be sure of it, Soerates. Look, 
if you will, at how human beings seek honor. You’d be amazed at their 
irrationality, if you didn’t have in mind what I spoke about and if you hadn’t 
pondered the awful state of love they’re in, wanting to beeome famous and ho 
lay up glory immortal forever,’ and how they’re ready to brave any danger for 
the sake of this, mueh more than they are for their ehildren; and they are 
prepared to spend money, suffer through all sorts of ordeals, and even die for the 
sake of glory. Do you really think that [d] Aleestis would have died for 
Admetus,” she asked, “or that Aehilles would have died after Patroelus, or that 
your Godrus would have died so as to preserve the throne for his sons,— if they 
hadn’t expected the memory of their virtue—whieh we still hold in honor—to be 
immortal? Far from it,” she said. “I believe that anyone will do anything for the 
sake of immortal virtue and the glorious fame that follows; and the better the 
people, the [e] more they will do, for they are all in love with immortality. 

“Now, some people are pregnant in body, and for this reason turn more to 
women and pursue love in that way, providing themselves through ehildbirth 
with immortality and remembranee and happiness, as they think, for all time to 
eome; while others are pregnant in soul—beeause there [209] surely are those 
who are even more pregnant in their souls than in their bodies, and these are 
pregnant with what is fitting for a soul to bear and bring to birth. And what is 
fitting? Wisdom and the rest of virtue, whieh all poets beget, as well as all the 
craftsmen who are said to be creative. But by far the greatest and most beautiful 
part of wisdom deals with the proper ordering of eities and households, and that 
is ealled moderation and justice. When someone has been pregnant with these in 
his soul from [b] early youth, while he is still a virgin, and, having arrived at the 
proper age, desires to beget and give birth, he too will eertainly go about seeking 
the beauty in whieh he would beget; for he will never beget in anything ugly. 
Sinee he is pregnant, then, he is mueh more drawn to bodies that are beautiful 
than to those that are ugly; and if he also has the luek to find a soul that is 
beautiful and noble and well-formed, he is even more drawn [e] to this 
eombination; sueh a man makes him instantly teem with ideas and arguments 


about virtue—the qualities a virtuous man should have and the eustomary 
activities in whieh he should engage; and so he tries to edueate him. In my view, 
you see, when he makes eontaet with someone beautilul and keeps eompany 
with him, he conceives and gives birth to what he has been earrying inside him 
for ages. And whether they are together or apart, he remembers that beauty. And 
in eommon with him he nurtures the newborn; sueh people, therefore, have 
mueh more to share than do the parents of human ehildren, and have a firmer 
bond of Mendship, beeause the ehildren in whom they have a share are more [d] 
beautiful and more immortal. Everyone would rather have sueh ehildren than 
human ones, and would look up to Homer, Hesiod, and the other good poets with 
envy and admiration for the offspring they have left behind—offspring, whieh, 
beeause they are immortal themselves, provide their parents with immortal glory 
and remembranee. For example,” she said, “those are the sort of ehildren 
Lyeurgus— left behind in Sparta as the saviors of Sparta and virtually all of 
Greeee. Among you the honor goes [e] to Solon for his ereation of your laws. 
Other men in other plaees everywhere, Greek or barbarian, have brought a host 
of beautiful deeds into the light and begotten every kind of virtue. Already many 
shrines have sprung up to honor them for their immortal ehildren, whieh hasn’t 
happened yet to anyone for human offspring. 

[210] “ Even you, Soerates, eould probably eome to be initiated into these rites 
of love. But as for the purpose of these rites when they are done eorreetly—that 
is the final and highest mystery, and I don’t know if you are eapable of it. I 
myself will tell you,” she said, “and I won’t stint any effort. And you must try to 
follow if you ean. 

“A lover who goes about this matter eorreetly must begin in his youth to 
devote himself to beautiM bodies. Eirst, if the leader— leads aright, he should 
love one body and beget beautiM ideas there; then he should [b] realize that the 
beauty of any one body is brother to the beauty of any other and that if he is to 
pursue beauty of form he’d be very foolish not to think that the beauty of all 
bodies is one and the same. When he grasps this, he must beeome a lover of all 
beautiM bodies, and he must think that this wild gaping after just one body is a 
small thing and despise it. 

“After this he must think that the beauty of people’s souls is more valuable 
than the beauty of their bodies, so that if someone is deeent in [e] his soul, even 
though he is seareely blooming in his body, our lover must be eontent to love 
and eare for him and to seek to give birth to sueh ideas as will make young men 
better. The result is that our lover will be forced to gaze at the beauty of 


activities and laws and to see that all this is akin to itself, with the result that he 
will think that the beauty of bodies is a thing of no importanee. After eustoms he 
must move on to various kinds of knowledge. The result is that he will see the 
beauty of knowledge and [d] be looking mainly not at beauty in a single example 
—as a servant would who favored the beauty of a little boy or a man or a single 
eustom (being a slave, of eourse, he’s low and small-minded)—but the lover is 
turned to the great sea of beauty, and, gazing upon this, he gives birth to many 
gloriously beautiful ideas and theories, in unstinting love of wisdom,— until, 
having grown and been strengthened there, he eatehes sight of sueh [e] 
knowledge, and it is the knowledge of sueh beauty ... 

“Try to pay attention to me,” she said, “as best you ean. You see, the man who 
has been thus far guided in matters of Love, who has beheld beautiful things in 
the right order and eorreetly, is eoming now to the goal of Loving: all of a 
sudden he will eateh sight of something wonderMly beautiM in its nature; that, 
Soerates, is the reason for all his earlier labors: [211] 

“Pirst, it always is and neither eomes to be nor passes away, neither waxes nor 
wanes. Seeond, it is not beautiM this way and ugly that way, nor beautiM at one 
time and ugly at another, nor beautiful in relation to one thing and ugly in 
relation to another; nor is it beautiM here but ugly there, as it would be if it were 
beautiM for some people and ugly for others. Nor will the beautiM appear to 
him in the guise of a face or hands or anything else that belongs to the body. It 
will not appear to him as one idea or one kind of knowledge. It is not anywhere 
in another thing, as in [b] an animal, or in earth, or in heaven, or in anything else, 
but itself by itself with itself, it is always one in form; and all the other beautiful 
things share in that, in sueh a way that when those others eome to be or pass 
away, this does not beeome the least bit smaller or greater nor suffer any ehange. 
So when someone rises by these stages, through loving boys eorreetly, and 
begins to see this beauty, he has almost grasped his goal. This is what it [e] is to 
go aright, or be led by another, into the mystery of Love: one goes always 
upwards for the sake of this Beauty, starting out from beautiful things and using 
them like rising stairs: from one body to two and from two to all beautiful 
bodies, then from beautiM bodies to beautiM eustoms, and from eustoms to 
learning beautiM things, and from these lessons he arrives— in the end at this 
lesson, whieh is learning of this very Beauty, so that in the end he eomes to 
know just what it is to be beautiM. [d] 

“And there in life, Soerates, my friend,” said the woman from Mantinea, 

“there if anywhere should a person live his life, beholding that Beauty. lf you 


onee see that, it won’t oeeur to you to measure beauty by gold or elothing or 
beautiiul boys and youths—who, if you see them now, strike you out of your 
senses, and make you, you and many others, eager to be with the boys you love 
and look at them forever, if there were any way to do that, forgetting food and 
drink, everything but looking at them and [e] being with them. But how would it 
be, in our view,” she said, “if someone got to see the Beautiful itself, absolute, 
pure, unmixed, not polluted by human flesh or eolors or any other great 
nonsense of mortality, but if he [212] eould see the divine Beauty itself in its one 
form? Do you think it would be a poor life for a human being to look there and 
to behold it by that whieh he ought, and to be with it? Or haven’t you 
remembered,” she said, “that in that life alone, when he looks at Beauty in the 
only way that Beauty ean be seen—only then will it beeome possible for him to 
give birth not to images of virtue (beeause he’s in toueh with no images), but to 
true virtue (beeause he is in toueh with the true Beauty). The love of the gods 
belongs to anyone who has given birth to true virtue and nourished it, [b] and if 
any human being eould beeome immortal, it would be he.” 

This, Phaedrus and the rest of you, was what Diotima told me. 1 was 
persuaded. And onee persuaded, 1 try to persuade others too that human nature 
ean find no better workmate for acquiring this than Love. That’s why 1 say that 
every man must honor Love, why 1 honor the rites of Love myself and praetiee 
them with speeial diligenee, and why 1 eommend them to others. Now and 
always 1 praise the power and eourage of Love so far [e] as 1 am able. Gonsider 
this speeeh, then, Phaedrus, if you wish, a speeeh in praise of Love. Or if not, 
eall it whatever and however you please to eall it. 

Soerates’ speeeh finished to loud applause. Meanwhile, Aristophanes was 
trying to make himself heard over their eheers in order to make a response to 
something Soerates had said about his own speeeh.— Then, all of a sudden, there 
was even more noise. A large drunken party had arrived at the eourtyard door 
and they were rattling it loudly, aeeompanied by the shrieks of some flute-girl 
they had brought along. Agathon at that point ealled to his slaves: 

[d] “Go see who it is. lf it’s people we know, invite them in. lf not, tell them 
the party’s over, and we’re about to turn in.” 

A moment later they heard Aleibiades shouting in the eourtyard, very drunk 
and very loud. He wanted to know where Agathon was, he demanded to see 
Agathon at onee. Aetually, he was half-carried into the [e] house by the flute-girl 
and by some other eompanions of his, but, at the door, he managed to stand by 


himself, erowned with a beautiful wreath of violets and ivy and ribbons in his 
hair. 

“Good evening, gentlemen. I’m plastered,” he announeed. “May I join your 
party? Or should I erown Agathon with this wreath—whieh is all I eame to do, 
anyway—and make myself searee? I really eouldn’t make it yesterday,” he 
eontinued, “but nothing eould stop me tonight! See, I’m wearing the garland 
myself. I want this erown to eome direetly from my head to the head that 
belongs, I don’t mind saying, to the cleverest and best looking man in town. Ah, 
you laugh; you think I’m drunk! Fine, go [213] ahead—I know I’m right 
anyway. Well, what do you say? May I join you on these terms? Will you have a 
drink with me or not?” 

Naturally they all made a big fuss. They implored him to join them, they 
begged him to take a seat, and Agathon ealled him to his side. So Aleibiades, 
again with the help of his friends, approaehed Agathon. At the same time, he 
kept trying to take his ribbons off so that he eould erown Agathon with them, but 
all he sueeeeded in doing was to push them further down his head until they 
finally slipped over his eyes. What with the ivy and all, he didn’t see Soerates, 
who had made room for him on the eoueh as soon as he saw him. So Aleibiades 
sat down between Soerates [b] and Agathon and, as soon as he did so, he put his 
arms around Agathon, kissed him, and plaeed the ribbons on his head. 

Agathon asked his slaves to take Aleibiades’ sandals off. “We ean all three fit 
on my eoueh,” he said. 

“What a good idea!” Aleibiades replied. “But wait a moment! Who’s the 
third?” 

As he said this, he turned around, and it was only then that he saw Soerates. 
No sooner had he seen him than he leaped up and eried: 

“Good lord, what’s going on here? It’s Soerates! You’ve trapped me [e] again! 
You always do this to me—all of a sudden you’II turn up out of nowhere where I 
least expect you! Well, what do you want now? Why did you ehoose this 
partieular eoueh? Why aren’t you with Aristophanes or anyone else we eould 
tease you about? But no, you figured out a way to find a plaee next to the most 
handsome man in the room!” 

“I beg you, Agathon,” Soerates said, “proteet me from this man! You [d] ean’t 
imagine what it’s like to be in Iove with him: from the very first moment he 
realized how I felt about him, he hasn’t allowed me to say two words to anybody 
else—what am I saying, I ean’t so mueh as look at an attractive man but he flies 
into a fit of jeaIous rage. He yells; he threatens; he ean hardly keep from 



slapping me around! Please, try to keep him under eontroi. Gouid you perhaps 
make him forgive me? And if you ean’t, if he gets vioient, wiii you defend me? 
The fierceness of his passion terrifies me!” 

“I shaii never forgive you!” Aieibiades eried. “I promise you, youTi pay [e] 
for this! But for the moment,” he said, turning to Agathon, “give me some of 
these ribbons. I’d better make a wreath for him as weii—look at that magnificent 
head! Otherwise, I know, he’II make a seene. He’II be grumbling that, though I 
erowned you for your first victory, I didn’t honor him even though he has never 
lost an argument in his Iife.” 

So Aleibiades took the ribbons, arranged them on Soerates’ head, and lay baek 
on the eoueh. Immediately, however, he started up again: 

“Priends, you look sober to me; we ean’t have that! Let’s have a drink! 
Remember our agreement? We need a master of eeremonies; who should it be? 

... Well, at least till you are all too drunk to eare, I eleet... myself! Who else? 
Agathon, I want the largest eup around ... No! Wait! You! [214] Bring me that 
eooling jar over there!” 

He’d seen the eooling jar, and he realized it eould hold more than two quarts 
of wine. He had the slaves fill it to the brim, drained it, and ordered them to fill it 
up again for Soerates. 

“Not that the triek will have any effect on him,” he told the group. “Soerates 
will drink whatever you put in front of him, but no one yet has seen him drunk.” 

The slave filled the jar and, while Soerates was drinking, Eryximachus said to 
Aleibiades: 

[b] “This is eertainly most improper. We eannot simply pour the wine down 
our throats in silenee: we must have some conversation, or at least a song. What 
we are doing now is hardly civilized.” 

What Aleibiades said to him was this: 

“O Eryximachus, best possible son to the best possible, the most temperate 
father: Hi!” 

“Greetings to you, too,” Eryximachus replied. “Now what do you suggest we 
do?” 

“Whatever you say. Ours to obey you, Tor a medieal mind is worth a million 
others’.— Please preseribe what you think fit.” 

[e] “Listen to me,” Eryximachus said. “Earlier this evening we deeided to use 
this oeeasion to offer a series of eneomia of Love. We all took our turn—in good 
order, from Ieft to right—and gave our speeehes, eaeh aeeording to his ability. 
You are the only one not to have spoken yet, though, if I may say so, you have 


eertainly drunk your share. It’s only proper, therelore, that you take your turn 
now. After you have spoken, you ean deeide on a topie for Soerates on your 
right; he ean then do the same for the man to his right, and we ean go around the 
table onee again.” 

“Well said, O Eryximachus,” Aleibiades replied. “But do you really think it’s 
fair to put my drunken ramblings next to your sober orations? And [d] anyway, 
my dear fellow, I hope you didn’t believe a single word Soerates said: the truth is 
just the opposite! He’s the one who will most surely beat me up if I dare praise 
anyone else in his presenee—even a god!” 

“Hold your tongue!” Soerates said. 

“By god, don’t you dare deny it!” Aleibiades shouted. “I would never —never 
—praise anyone else with you around.” 

[e] “Well, why not just do that, if you want?” Eryximachus suggested. “Why 
don’t you offer an eneomium to Soerates?” 

“What do you mean?” asked Aleibiades. “Do you really think so, 
Eryximachus? Should I unleash myself upon him? Should I give him his 
punishment in front of all of you?” 

“Now, wait a minute,” Soerates said. “What do you have in mind? Are you 
going to praise me only in order to moek me? Is that it?” 

“I’ll only tell the truth—please, let me!” 

“I would eertainly like to hear the truth from you. By all means, go ahead,” 
Soerates replied. 

“Nothing ean stop me now,” said Aleibiades. “But here’s what you ean do: if I 
say anything that’s not true, you ean just interrupt, if you want, and eorreet me; 
at worst, there’ll be mistakes in my speeeh, not lies. But [215] you ean’t hold it 
against me if I don’t get everything in the right order—I’ll say things as they 
eome to mind. It is no easy task for one in my eondition to give a smooth and 
orderly aeeount of your bizarreness!” 

ril try to praise Soerates, my friends, but I’ll have to use an image. And 
though he may think I’m trying to make fun of him, I assure you my image is no 
joke: it aims at the truth. Look at him! Isn’t he just like a statue [b] of Silenus? 
You know the kind of statue I mean; you’ll find them in any shop in town. It’s a 
Silenus sitting, his flute— or his pipes in his hands, and it’s hollow. It’s split right 
down the middle, and inside it’s full of tiny statues of the gods. Now look at him 
again! Isn’t he also just like the satyr Marsyas?— 

Nobody, not even you, Soerates, ean deny that you look like them. But the 


resemblanee goes beyond appearanee, as you’re about to hear. 

You are impudent, eontemptuous, and vile! No? If you won’t admit it, I’ll 
bring witnesses. And you’re quite a Auteplayer, aren’t you? In fact, you’re mueh 
more marvelous than Marsyas, who needed instruments to [e] east his spells on 
people. And so does anyone who plays his tunes today—for even the tunes 
Olympus— played are Marsyas’ work, sinee Olympus learned everything from 
him. Whether they are played by the greatest Aautist or the meanest flute-girl, 
his melodies have in themselves the power to possess and so reveal those people 
who are ready for the god and his mysteries. That’s beeause his melodies are 
themselves divine. The only difference between you and Marsyas is that you 
need no instruments; you do exactly what he does, but with words alone. You 
know, people hardly [d] ever take a speaker seriously, even if he’s the greatest 
orator; but let anyone—man, woman, or ehild—listen to you or even to a poor 
aeeount of what you say—and we are all transported, eompletely possessed. 

If I were to deseribe for you what an extraordinary effect his words have 
always had on me (I ean feel it this moment even as I’m speaking), [e] you 
might aetually suspeet that I’m drunk! Still, I swear to you, the moment he starts 
to speak, I am beside myself: my heart starts leaping in my ehest, the tears eome 
streaming down my face, even the frenzied Gorybantes— seem sane eompared to 
me—and, let me tell you, I am not alone. I have heard Perieles and many other 
great orators, and I have admired their speeehes. But nothing like this ever 
happened to me: they never upset me so deeply that my very own soul started 
protesting that my life —my life!—was no better than the most miserable slave’s. 
And yet that is exactly how [216] this Marsyas here at my side makes me feel all 
the time: he makes it seem that my life isn’t worth living! You ean’t say that isn’t 
true, Soerates. I know very well that you eould make me feel that way this very 
moment if I gave you half a ehanee. He always traps me, you see, and he makes 
me admit that my politieal eareer is a waste of time, while all that matters is just 
what I most negleet: my personal shorteomings, whieh ery out for the elosest 
attention. So I refuse to listen to him; I stop my ears and tear [b] myself away 
from him, for, like the Sirens, he eould make me stay by his side till I die. 

Soerates is the only man in the world who has made me feel shame—ah, you 
didn’t think I had it in me, did you? Yes, he makes me feel ashamed: I know 
perfectly well that I ean’t prove he’s wrong when he tells me what I should do; 
yet, the moment I leave his side, I go baek to my old ways: I cave in to my desire 
to please the erowd. My whole life has beeome one eonstant effort to eseape 
from him and keep away, but when I see him, I [e] feel deeply ashamed, beeause 


rm doing nothing about my way of life, though I have already agreed with him 
that I should. Sometimes, believe me, I think I would be happier if he were dead. 
And yet I know that if he dies ril be even more miserable. I ean’t live with him, 
and I ean’t live without him! What ean I do about him? 

That’s the effect of this satyr’s musie—on me and many others. But that’s the 
least of it. He’s like these ereatures in all sorts of other ways; his powers are 
really extraordinary. Let me tell you about them, beeause, [d] you ean be sure of 
it, none of you really understands him. But, now rve started, I’m going to show 
you what he really is. 

To begin with, he’s crazy about beautiful boys; he eonstantly follows them 
around in a perpetual daze. Also, he likes to say he’s ignorant and knows 
nothing. Isn’t this just like Silenus? Of eourse it is! And all this is just on the 
surface, like the outsides of those statues of Silenus. I wonder, my fellow 
drinkers, if you have any idea what a sober and temperate man he proves to be 
onee you have looked inside. Believe me, it eouldn’t matter less to him whether 
a boy is beautiful. You ean’t imagine how little he [e] eares whether a person is 
beautiM, or rieh, or famous in any other way that most people admire. He 
eonsiders all these possessions beneath eontempt, and that’s exactly how he 
eonsiders all of us as well. In publie, I tell you, his whole life is one big game—a 
game of irony. I don’t know if any of you have seen him when he’s really 
serious. But I onee eaught him when he was open like Silenus’ statues, and I had 
a glimpse of the figures he keeps hidden within: they were so godlike—so bright 
and beautiful, [217] so utterly amazing—that I no longer had a ehoiee—I just 
had to do whatever he told me. 

What I thought at the time was that what he really wanted was me, and that 
seemed to me the luekiest eoineidenee: all I had to do was to let him have his 
way with me, and he would teaeh me everything he knew—believe me, I had a 
lot of confidence in my looks. Naturally, up to that time we’d never been alone 
together; one of my attendants had always been present. But with this in mind, I 
sent the attendant away, and met [b] Soerates alone. (You see, in this eompany I 
must tell the whole truth: so pay attention. And, Soerates, if I say anything 
untrue, I want you to eorreet me.) 

So there I was, my friends, alone with him at last. My idea, naturally, was that 
he’d take advantage of the opportunity to tell me whatever it is that lovers say 
when they find themselves alone; I relished the moment. But no sueh luek! 
Nothing of the sort oeeurred. Soerates had his usual sort of conversation with 
me, and at the end of the day he went off. [e] 



My next idea was to invite him to the gymnasium with me. We took exercise 
together, and I was sure that this would lead to something. He took exercise and 
wrestled with me many times when no one else was present. What ean I tell you? 
I got nowhere. When I realized that my ploy had failed, I deeided on a frontal 
attaek. I refused to retreat from a battle I myself had begun, and I needed to 
know just where matters stood. So what I did was to invite him to dinner, as if I 
were his lover and he my young prey! To tell the truth, it took him quite a while 
to aeeept my [d] invitation, but one day he finally arrived. That first time he left 
right after dinner: I was too shy to try to stop him. But on my next attempt, I 
started some diseussion just as we were finishing our meal and kept him talking 
late into the night. When he said he should be going, I used the lateness of the 
hour as an excuse and managed to persuade him to spend the night at my house. 
He had had his meal on the eoueh next to mine, so he just made himself 
comfortable and lay down on it. No one else was there. [e] 

Now you must admit that my story so far has been perfectly deeent; I eould 
have told it in any eompany. But you’d never have heard me tell the rest of it, as 
you’re about to do, if it weren’t that, as the saying goes, There’s truth in wine 
when the slaves have left’—and when they’re present, too. Also, would it be fair 
to Soerates for me to praise him and yet to fail to reveal one of his proudest 
aeeomplishments? And, furthermore, you know what people say about snakebite 
—that you’ll only talk about it with your fellow victims: only they will 
understand the pain and forgive you [218] for all the things it made you do. Well, 
something mueh more painful than a snake has bitten me in my most sensitive 
part—I mean my heart, or my soul, or whatever you want to eall it, whieh has 
been struek and bitten by philosophy, whose grip on young and eager souls is 
mueh more vicious than a viper’s and makes them do the most amazing things. 
Now, [b] all you people here, Phaedrus, Agathon, Eryximachus, Pausanias, 
Aristodemus, Aristophanes—I need not mention Soerates himself—and all the 
rest, have all shared in the madness, the Baeehie frenzy of philosophy. And that’s 
why you will hear the rest of my story; you will understand and forgive both 
what I did then and what I say now. As for the house slaves and for anyone else 
who is not an initiate, my story’s not for you: bloek your ears! 

[e] To get baek to the story. The lights were out; the slaves had left; the time 
was right, I thought, to eome to the point and tell him freely what I had in mind. 
So I shook him and whispered: 

“Soerates, are you asleep?” 

“No, no, not at all,” he replied. 



“You know what rve been thinking?” 

“Well, no, not really.” 

“I think,” I said, “you’re the only worthy lover I have ever had—and yet, look 
how shy you are with me! Well, here’s how I look at it. It would [d] be really 
stupid not to give you anything you want: you ean have me, my belongings, 
anything my Iriends might have. Nothing is more important to me than 
beeoming the best man I ean be, and no one ean help me more than you to reaeh 
that aim. With a man like you, in fact, I’d be mueh more ashamed of what wise 
people would say if I did not take you as my lover, than I would of what all the 
others, in their foolishness, would say if I did.” 

He heard me out, and then he said in that absolutely inimitable ironie manner 
of his: 

[e] “Dear Aleibiades, if you are right in what you say about me, you are 
already more aeeomplished than you think. If I really have in me the power to 
make you a better man, then you ean see in me a beauty that is really beyond 
deseription and makes your own remarkable good looks pale in eomparison. But, 
then, is this a fair exchange that you propose? You seem to me to want more than 
your proper share: you offer me the merest appearanee of beauty, and in return 
you want the thing itself, 'gold [219] in exchange for bronze.’— 

“Still, my dear boy, you should think twiee, beeause you eould be wrong, and 
I may be of no use to you. The mind’s sight beeomes sharp only when the body’s 
eyes go past their prime—and you are still a good long time away from that.” 

When I heard this I replied: 

“I really have nothing more to say. rve told you exactly what I think. Now it’s 
your turn to eonsider what you think best for you and me.” 

[b] “You’re right about that,” he answered. “In the future, let’s eonsider things 
together. We’ll always do what seems the best to the two of us.” 

His words made me think that my own had finally hit their mark, that he was 
smitten by my arrows. I didn’t give him a ehanee to say another word. I stood up 
immediately and plaeed my mantle over the light eloak whieh, though it was the 
middle of winter, was his only elothing. I slipped underneath the eloak and put 
my arms around this man—this utterly [e] unnatural, this truly extraordinary 
man—and spent the whole night next to him. Soerates, you ean’t deny a word of 
it. But in spite of all my efforts, this hopelessly arrogant, this unbelievably 
insolent man—he turned me down! He spurned my beauty, of whieh I was so 
proud, members of the jury—for this is really what you are: you’re here to sit in 
judgment of Soerates’ amazing arroganee and pride. Be sure of it, I swear to you 


by all the gods and goddesses together, my night with Soerates went no [d] 
iurther than if I had spent it with my own father or older brother! 

How do you think I felt after that? Of eourse, I was deeply humiliated, but 
also I eouldn’t help admiring his natural eharaeter, his moderation, his fortitude 
—here was a man whose strength and wisdom went beyond my wildest dreams! 
How eould I bring myself to hate him? 1 eouldn’t bear to lose his Mendship. But 
how eould 1 possibly win him over? 1 knew [e] very well that money meant 
mueh less to him than enemy weapons ever meant to Ajax,— and the only trap 
by means of whieh 1 had thought 1 might eapture him had already proved a 
dismal failure. 1 had no idea what to do, no purpose in life; ah, no one else has 
ever known the real meaning of slavery! 

All this had already oeeurred when Athens invaded Potidaea,— where we 
served together and shared the same mess. Now, first, he took the hardships of 
the eampaign mueh better than 1 ever did—mueh better, in fact, than anyone in 
the whole army. When we were eut off from our supplies, as often happens in the 
field, no one else stood up to hunger as [220] well as he did. And yet he was the 
one man who eould really enjoy a feast; and though he didn’t mueh want to 
drink, when he had to, he eould drink the best of us under the table. Still, and 
most amazingly, no one ever saw him drunk (as we’ll straightaway put to the 
test). 

Add to this his amazing resistanee to the eold—and, let me tell you, the [b] 
winter there is something awful. Onee, 1 remember, it was frightfully eold; no 
one so mueh as stuek his nose outside. lf we absolutely had to leave our tent, we 
wrapped ourselves in anything we eould lay our hands on and tied extra pieees 
of felt or sheepskin over our boots. Well, Soerates went out in that weather 
wearing nothing but this same old light eloak, and even in bare feet he made 
better progress on the iee than the other [e] soldiers did in their boots. You 
should have seen the looks they gave him; they thought he was only doing it to 
spite them! 

So mueh for that! But you should hear what else he did during that same 
eampaign. 


The exploit our strong-hearted hero dared to do.— 

One day, at dawn, he started thinking about some problem or other; he just stood 
outside, trying to figure it out. He eouldn’t resolve it, but he wouldn’t give up. 
He simply stood there, glued to the same spot. By midday, many soldiers had 


seen him, and, quite mystiiied, they told everyone that Soerates had been 
standing there all day, thinking about something. He was still there when 
evening eame, and after dinner some lonians [d] moved their bedding outside, 
where it was eooler and more comfortable (all this took plaee in the summer), 
but mainly in order to wateh if Soerates was going to stay out there all night. 

And so he did; he stood on the very same spot until dawn! He only left next 
morning, when the sun eame out, and he made his prayers to the new day. 

And if you would like to know what he was like in battle—this is a tribute he 
really deserves. You know that I was deeorated for bravery during [e] that 
eampaign: well, during that very battle, Soerates single-handedly saved my life! 
He absolutely did! He just refused to leave me behind when I was wounded, and 
he reseued not only me but my armor as well. For my part, Soerates, I told them 
right then that the deeoration really belonged to you, and you ean blame me 
neither for doing so then nor for saying so now. But the generals, who seemed 
mueh more eoneerned with my soeial position, insisted on giving the deeoration 
to me, and, I must say, you were more eager than the generals themselves for me 
to have it. 

[221] You should also have seen him at our horrible retreat from Delium.— I 
was there with the cavalry, while Soerates was a foot soldier. The army had 
already dispersed in all direetions, and Soerates was retreating together with 
Laehes. I happened to see them just by ehanee, and the moment I did I started 
shouting eneouragements to them, telling them I was never going to leave their 
side, and so on. That day I had a better opportunity [b] to wateh Soerates than I 
ever had at Potidaea, for, being on horsebaek, I wasn’t in very great danger. 

Well, it was easy to see that he was remarkably more eolleeted than Laehes. But 
when I looked again I eouldn’t get your words, Aristophanes, out of my mind: in 
the midst of battle he was making his way exactly as he does around town, 

... with swagg’ring gait and roving eye.— 

He was observing everything quite ealmly, looking out for Mendly troops and 
keeping an eye on the enemy. Even from a great distanee it was obvious that this 
was a very brave man, who would put up a terrific fight if anyone approaehed 
him. This is what saved both of them. For, as a rule, you try to put as mueh 
distanee as you ean between yourself and sueh men in battle; you go after the 
others, those who run away helter-skelter. [e] 

You eould say many other marvelous things in praise of Soerates. Perhaps he 



shares some of his specific aeeomplishments with others. But, as a whole, he is 
unique; he is like no one else in the past and no one in the present—this is by far 
the most amazing thing about him. For we might be able to form an idea of what 
Aehilles was like by eomparing him to Brasidas or some other great warrior, or 
we might eompare Perieles with Nestor or Antenor or one of the other great 
orators.— There is a parallel [d] for everyone—everyone else, that is. But this 
man here is so bizarre, his ways and his ideas are so unusual, that, seareh as you 
might, youTl never find anyone else, alive or dead, who’s even remotely like 
him. The best you ean do is not to eompare him to anything human, but to liken 
him, as I do, to Silenus and the satyrs, and the same goes for his ideas and 
arguments. 

Come to think of it, I should have mentioned this mueh earlier: even his ideas 
and arguments are just like those hollow statues of Silenus. If [e] you were to 
listen to his arguments, at first they’d strike you as totally ridieulous; they’re 
elothed in words as eoarse as the hides worn by the most vulgar satyrs. He’s 
always going on about paek asses, or blaeksmiths, or eobblers, or tanners; he’s 
always making the same tired old points in the same tired old words. If you are 
foolish, or simply unfamiliar with him, you’d find it impossible not to laugh at 
his arguments. But if you [222] see them when they open up like the statues, if 
you go behind their surface, you’ll realize that no other arguments make any 
sense. They’re truly worthy of a god, bursting with figures of virtue inside. 
They’re of great—no, of the greatest—importanee for anyone who wants to 
beeome a truly good man. 

Well, this is my praise of Soerates, though I haven’t spared him my [b] 
reproaeh, either; I told you how horribly he treated me—and not only me but 
also eharmides, Euthydemus, and many others. He has deceived us all: he 
presents himself as your lover, and, before you know it, you’re in love with him 
yourself! I warn you, Agathon, don’t let him fool you! Remember our torments; 
be on your guard: don’t wait, like the fool in the [e] proverb, to learn your lesson 
from your own misfortune.— 

Aleibiades’ frankness provoked a lot of laughter, espeeially sinee it was 
obvious that he was still in love with Soerates, who immediately said to him: 

“You’re perfectly sober after all, Aleibiades. Otherwise you eould never have 
eoneealed your motive so graeeMly: how easually you let it drop, almost like an 
afterthought, at the very end of your speeeh! As if the real [d] point of all this 
has not been simply to make trouble between Agathon and me! You think that I 



should be in love with you and no one else, while you, and no one else, should 
be in love with Agathon—well, we were not deceived; we’ve seen through your 
little satyr play. Agathon, my friend, don’t let him get away with it: let no one 
eome between us!” 

Agathon said to Soerates: 

[e] “I’m beginning to think you’re right; isn’t it proof of that that he literally 
eame between us here on the eoueh? Why would he do this if he weren’t set on 
separating us? But he won’t get away with it; I’m eoming right over to lie down 
next to you.” 

“WonderM,” Soerates said. “Come here, on my other side.” 

“My god!” eried Aleibiades. “How I suffer in his hands! He kieks me when 
I’m down; he never lets me go. Come, don’t be selfish, Soerates; at least, let’s 
eompromise: let Agathon lie down between us.” 

“Why, that’s impossible,” Soerates said. “You have already delivered your 
praise of me, and now it’s my turn to praise whoever’s on my right. But if 
Agathon were next to you, he’d have to praise me all over again [223] instead of 
having me speak in his honor, as I very mueh want to do in any ease. Don’t be 
jealous; let me praise the boy.” 

“Oh, marvelous,” Agathon eried. “Aleibiades, nothing ean make me stay next 
to you now. I’m moving no matter what. I simply must hear what Soerates has to 
say about me.” 

“There we go again,” said Aleibiades. “It’s the same old story: when Soerates 
is around, nobody else ean get elose to a good-looking man. Look [b] how 
smoothly and plausibly he found a reason for Agathon to lie down next to him!” 

And then, all of a sudden, while Agathon was ehanging plaees, a large 
drunken group, finding the gates open beeause someone was just leaving, 
walked into the room and joined the party. There was noise everywhere, and 
everyone was made to start drinking again in no partieular order. 

At that point, Aristodemus said, Eryximachus, Phaedrus, and some [e] others 
among the original guests made their excuses and left. He himself fell asleep and 
slept for a long time (it was winter, and the nights were quite long). He woke up 
just as dawn was about to break; the roosters were erowing already. He saw that 
the others had either left or were asleep on their eouehes and that only Agathon, 
Aristophanes, and Soerates were still awake, drinking out of a large eup whieh 
they were passing around [d] from left to right. Soerates was talking to them. 
Aristodemus eouldn’t remember exactly what they were saying—he’d missed 
the first part of their diseussion, and he was half-asleep anyway—but the main 



point was that Soerates was trying to prove to them that authors should be able 
to write both eomedy and tragedy: the skillful tragie dramatist should also be a 
eomie poet. He was about to elineh his argument, though, to tell the truth, sleepy 
as they were, they were hardly able to follow his reasoning. In fact, Aristophanes 
fell asleep in the middle of the diseussion, and very soon thereafter, as day was 
breaking, Agathon also drifted off. 

But after getting them off to sleep, Soerates got up and left, and Aristodemus 
followed him, as always. He said that Soerates went direetly to the Lyeeum, 
washed up, spent the rest of the day just as he always did, and only then, as 
evening was falling, went home to rest. 


1. Agathon’s name eould be translated “Goodman.” The proverb is, “Good men go uninvited to an interior 
man’s feast” (Eupolis fr. 289 Koek). 

2. Menelaus ealls on Agamemnon at Iliad ii.408. Menelaus is ealled a limp spearman at xvii.587-88. 

3. An allusion to Iliad x.224, “When two go together, one has an idea before the other.” 

4. Dionysus was the god of wine and drunkenness. 

5. Theogony 116-120, 118 omitted. 

6. Aeusilaus was an early-fifth-century writer of genealogies. 

7. Parmenides, B 13 Diels-Kranz. 

8. Aeeepting the deletion of e in e5. 

9. Gf. liiad x.482, xv.262; Odyssey lx.381. 

10. Aleestis was the self-sacrificing wife of Admetus, whom Apollo gave a ehanee to live if anyone would 
go to Hades in his plaee. 

11. Orpheus was a musieian of legendaiy powers, who eharmed his way into the underworld in seareh of his 
dead wife, Eurydiee. 

12. In his play, The Myrmidons. In Homer there is no hint of sexual attaehment between Aehilles and 
Patroelus. 

13. Harmodius and Aristogiton attempted to oveithrow the tyrant Hippias in 514 B.e. Although their attempt 
failed, the tyranny fell three years later, and the lovers were eelebrated as tyrannieides. 

14. liiad ii.71. 

15. Heraelitus of Ephesus, a philosopher of the early fifth eentury, was known for his enigmatie sayings. 
This one is quoted elsewhere in a slightly different form, frg. B 51 Diels-Kranz. 

16. liiad v.385, Odyssey xi.305 ff. 

17. Gf. Odyssey viii.266 ff. 

18. Areadia ineluded the eity of Mantinea, whieh opposed Sparta, and was rewarded by having its 
population divided and dispersed in 385 B.e. Aristophanes seems to be referring anaehronistieaUy to those 
events; sueh anaehronisms are not uneommon in Plato. 

19. Gontrast 178b. 

20. liiad xrx.92-93. “Mischief” translates Ate. 

21. “Moral eharaeter”: arete, i.e., virtue. 

22. A proverbial expression attributed by Aristotle (Rhetorie 1406al7-23) to the fourth-century liberal 
thinker and rhetorieian Aleidamas. 

23. Sdphrosune. The word ean be translated also as “temperanee” and, most literally, “sound-mindedness.” 
(Plato and Aristotle generaUy eontrast sdphrosune as a virtue with self-control: the person with sdphrosune 
is naturally well-tempered in every way and so does not need to eontrol himseli, or hold himseU baek.) 

24. Erom Sophoeles, fragment 234b Dindorf: “Even Ares eannot withstand Neeessity.” Ares is the god of 


war. 


25. See Odyssey viii.266-366. Aphrodite’s husband Hephaestus made a snare that eaught Ares in bed with 
Aphrodite. 

26. “Wisdom” translates sophia, whieh Agathon treats as roughly equivalent to teehne (professional skill); 
he refers mainly to the ability to produee things. Aeeordingly “wisdom” translates sophia in the first 
instanee; aherwards in this passage it is “skill” or “art.” 

27. At 186b. 

28. Euripides, Stheneboea (frg. 666 Nauek). 

29. After these two lines of poetry, Agathon eontinues with an extremely poetieal prose peroration. 

30. Aeeepting the emendation aganos at d5. 

31. “Gorgian head” is a pun on “Gorgon’s head.” In his peroration Agathon had spoken in the style of 
Gorgias, and this style was eonsidered to be irresistibly powerful. The sight of a Gorgon’s head would turn a 
man to stone. 

32. The allusion is to Euripides, Hippolytus 612. 

33. Gf. 197b. 

34. 197b3-5. 

35 . The Greek is ambiguous between “Love loves beautiM things” and “Love is one of the beautiful 
things.” Agathon had asserted the former (197b5, 201a5), and this will be a premise in Diotima’s argument, 
but he asserted the latter as well (195a7), and this is what Diotima proeeeds to refute. 

36. Poros means “way,” “resouree.” His mother’s name, Metis, means “eunning.” Penia means “poverty.” 

37. 1. e., a philosopher. 

38. Eudaimonia: no English word eatehes the full range of this term, whieh is used for the whole of well- 
being and the good, Aourishing life. 

39 . “Poetry” translates poiesis, lit. ‘making’, whieh ean be used for any kind of produetion or ereation. 
However, the word poietes, lit. ‘maker’, was used mainly for poets—writers of metrieal verses that were 
aetually set to musie. 

40. Aeeepting the emendation toutou in bl. 

41. The preposition is ambiguous between “within” and “in the presenee of.” Diotima may mean that the 
lover eauses the newborn (whieh may be an idea) to eome to be within a beautiM person; or she may mean 
that he is stimulated to give birth to it in the presenee of a beautiM person. 

42. Moira is known mainly as a Eate, but she was also a birth goddess (Iliad xxiv.209), and was identified 
with the birth-goddess Eilithuia (Pindar, Olympian Odes vi.42, Nemean Odes vii.l). 

43. Godrus was the legendary last king of Athens. He gave his life to satisfy a propheey that promised 
victory to Athens and salvation from the invading Dorians if their king was killed by the enemy. 

44. Lyeurgus was supposed to have been the founder of the oligarehie laws and stern eustoms of Sparta. 

45 . The leader: Love. 

46. 1. e., philosophy. 

47. Reading teleutesei at c7. 

48. Gf. 205d-e. 

49 . Iliad xi.514. 

50 . This is the conventional translation of the word, but the aulos was in fact a reed instrument and not a 
Aute. It was held by the aneients to be the instrument that most strongly arouses the emotions. 

51 . Satyrs had the sexual appetites and manners of wild beasts and were usually portrayed with large 
ereetions. Sometimes they had horses’ tails or ears, sometimes the traits of goats. Marsyas, in m54:h, dared to 
eompete in musie with Apollo and was skinned alive for his impudenee. 

52 . Olympus was a legendary musieian who was said to be loved by Marsyas (Minos 318b5) and to have 
made musie that moved its listeners out of their senses. 

53 . Legendary worshippers of Gybele, who brought about their own derangement through musie and danee. 

54 . Iliad vi.232-36 tells the famous story of the exchange by Glaueus of golden armor for bronze. 

55- Ajax, a hero of the Greek army at Troy, earried an enormous shield and so was virtually invulnerable to 


enemy weapons. 

Potidaea, a eity in Thraee allied to Athens, was indueed by Gorinth to revolt in 432 B.e. The eity was 
besieged by the Athenians and eventually deieated in a bloody loeal war, 432-430 B.e. 

Odyssey iv.242, 271. 

At Delium, a town on the Boeotian eoastline just north of Attiea, a major Athenian expeditionary force 
was routed by a Boeotian army in 424 B.e. For another deseription of Soerates’ aetion during the retreat, see 
Laehes 181b. 

M. Cf. Aristophanes, douds 362. 

60. Brasidas, among the most effective Spartan generals during the Peloponnesian War, was mortally 
wounded while defeating the Athenians at Amphipolis in 422 B.e. Antenor (for the Trojans) and Nestor (for 
the Greeks) were legendary wise eounsellors during the Trojan War. 

61. Cf. Iliad xvii.32. 


PHAKDRUS 


Translated by A. Nehamas and P. Woodruff. 


Phaedrus is eommonly paired on the one hand with Gorgias and on the other 
with Symposium— with the former in sharing its prineipal theme, the nature and 
limitations of rhetorie, with the latter in eontaining speeehes deyoted to the 
nature and value of erotie love. Here the two interests eombine in manifold ways. 
Soerates, a eity dweller little experienced in the pleasures ofthe eountry, walks 
out from Athens along the river Ilisus, alone with his friend Phaedrus, an 
impassioned admirer oforatory, for a private conversation: in Plato most ofhis 
conversations take plaee in a larger eompany, and no other in the private beauty 
ofa rural retreat. There he is inspired to employ his knowledge ofphilosophy in 
craftmg two speeehes on the subject oferotic love, to show how paltry is the best 
effort on the same subject ofthe best orator in Athens, Lysias, who knows no 
philosophy. In the seeond halfofthe dialogue he explains to Phaedrus exactly 
how philosophieal understanding ofthe truth about any matter diseoursed upon, 
and about the varieties ofhuman soul and their rhetorieal suseeptibilities, is an 
indispensable basis for a rhetorieally aeeomplished speeeh — sueh as he himself 
delivered in the first part ofthe dialogue. By rights, Phaedrus’ passionate 
admiration for oratory ought therefore to be transformed into an even more 
passionate love of philosophieal knowledge, fine oratory’s essential prereguisite. 
Soerates’own speeehes about erotie love and his dialeetieal presentation of 
rhetorie’s subservience to philosophy are both aimed at persuading Phaedrus to 
this transformation. 

In his great seeond speeeh Soerates draws upon the psyehologieal theory of 
the Republie and the metaphysies of resplendent Porms eommon to that dialogue 
and seyeral others (notably Phaedo and Symposiumj to inspire in Phaedrus a 
love for philosophy. By eontrast, the philosophy drawn upon in the seeond, 
dialeetieal, half of the dialogue is linked elosely to the mueh more austere, 
logieally oriented imestigations via the ‘method of divisions’ that we find in 
Sophist, Statesman, and Philebus —where the grasp ofany important 
philosophieal idea (any Form) proeeeds by patient, detailed mapping ofits 
relations to other eoneepts and to its own subvarieties, not through an awe- 
inspiring vision ofa seIf-confined, single brilliant entity. One of Soerates’ eentral 



elaims in the seeond part ofthe dialogue is that a rhetorieal eomposition, of 
whieh his seeond speeeh is a paragon, must eonstruet in words mere 
resemblanees of the real truth, ones seleeted to appeal to the specific type of 
‘soul’that its hearers possess, so as to draw them on toward knowledge ofthe 
truth —or else to disguise it! A rhetorieal eomposition does not aetually convey 
the truth; the truth is known only through philosophieal study—of the sort whose 
results are presented in the seeond halfofthe dialogue. So Soerates himself 
warns us that the ‘philosophieal theories ’ embodied in his speeeh are 
resemblanees only, motivated in fact by his desire to win Phaedrus away from an 
indiseriminate love ofrhetoric to a eontrolled but elevated love of philosophieal 
study. 

Phaedrus is one ofPlato’s most admired literary masterpieees. Yet toward its 
end Soerates eritieiies severely those who take their own writing seriously — any 
writing, not just orators’ speeehes. Writings eannot eontain or eonstitute 
knowledge ofany important matter. Knowledge ean only be lodged in a mind, 
and its essential feature there is an endless eapaeity to express, interpret, and 
reinterpret itself suitably, in response to every ehallenge—something a written 
text onee let go by its author plainly laeks: it ean only keep on repeating the 
same words to whoever pieks it up. But does not a Platonie dialogue, in 
engaging its reader in a creative, multilayered intelleetual eneounter, have a 
similar eapaeity for ever-deeper reading, for the discovery of underlying 
meaning beyond the simple presentation ofits surface ideas? Knowledge is only 
in souls, but, despite the Phaedrus’ own eritigue ofwriting, reading sueh a 
dialogue may be a good way ofworking to attain it. 

J.M.C. 


SoGRATEs: Phaedrus, my friend! Where have you been? And where are [227] 
you going? 

Phaedrus: I was with Lysias, the son of Gephalus,- Soerates, and I am going 
for a walk outside the eity walls beeause I was with him for a long time, sitting 
there the whole morning. You see, I’m keeping in mind the advice of our mutual 
friend Aeumenus,- who says it’s more refreshing to [b] walk along eountry roads 
than eity streets. 

SoGRATEs: He is quite right, too, my friend. So Lysias, I take it, is in the eity? 

Phaedrus: Yes, at the house of Epierates, whieh used to belong to Moryehus,- 
near the temple of the Olympian Zeus. 


SoGRATEs: What were you doing there? Oh, I know: Lysias must have been 
entertaining you with a feast of eloquence. 

Phaedrus: You’ll hear about it, if you are free to eome along and listen. 

SoGRATEs: What? Don’t you think I would eonsider it “more important than 
the most pressing engagement,” as Pindar says, to hear how you and Lysias 
spent your time?- 

Phaedrus: Lead the way, then. 

[e] SoGRATEs: If only you will tell me. 

Phaedrus: In fact, Soerates, you’re just the right person to hear the speeeh 
that oeeupied us, sinee, in a roundabout way, it was about love. It is aimed at 
sedueing a beautiful boy, but the speaker is not in love with him—this is aetually 
what is so clever and elegant about it: Lysias argues that it is better to give your 
favors to someone who does not love you than to someone who does. 

SoGRATEs: What a wonderM man! I wish he would write that you should [d] 
give your favors to a poor rather than to a rieh man, to an older rather than to a 
younger one—that is, to someone like me and most other people: then his 
speeehes would be really sophistieated, and they’d eontribute to the publie good 
besides! In any ease, I am so eager to hear it that I would follow you even if you 
were walking all the way to Megara, as Herodieus reeommends, to toueh the 
wall and eome baek again.- 

Phaedrus: What on earth do you mean, Soerates? Do you think that a [228] 
mere dilettante like me eould reeite from memory in a manner worthy of him a 
speeeh that Lysias, the best of our writers, took sueh time and trouble to 
eompose? Far from it—though aetually I would rather be able to do that than 
eome into a large fortune! 

SoGRATEs: Oh, Phaedrus, if I don’t know my Phaedrus I must be forgetting 
who I am myself—and neither is the ease. I know very well that he did not hear 
Lysias’ speeeh only onee: he asked him to repeat it over and over again, and 
Lysias was eager to oblige. But not even that was enough for [b] him. In the end, 
he took the book himself and pored over the parts he liked best. He sat reading 
all morning long, and when he got tired, he went for a walk, having leamed—I 
am quite sure—the whole speeeh by heart, unless it was extraordinarily long. So 
he started for the eountry, where he eould praetiee reeiting it. And running into a 
man who is siek with passion for hearing speeehes, seeing him—^just seeing him 
—he was filled with delight: he had found a partner for his frenzied danee, and 
he [e] urged him to lead the way. But when that lover of speeehes asked him to 
reeite it, he played eoy and pretended that he did not want to. In the end, of 


eourse, he was going to reeite it even if he had to force an unwilling audienee to 
listen. So, please, Phaedrus, beg him to do it right now. He’ll do it soon enough 
anyway. 

Phaedrus: Well, I’d better try to reeite it as best I ean: you’ll obviously not 
leave me in peaee until I do so one way or another. 

SoGRATEs: You are absolutely right. 

Phaedrus: That’s what I’ll do, then. But, Soerates, it really is true that I [d] 
did not memorize the speeeh word for word; instead, I will give a careful 
summary of its general sense, listing all the ways he said the lover differs from 
the non-lover, in the proper order. 

SoGRATEs: Only if you first show me what you are holding in your left hand 
under your eloak, my friend. I strongly suspeet you have the speeeh itself. And if 
I’m right, you ean be sure that, though I love you dearly, I’ll never, as long as 
Lysias himself is present, allow you to praetiee your own [e] speeehmaking on 
me. Gome on, then, show me. 

Phaedrus: Enough, enough. You’ve dashed my hopes of using you as my 
training partner, Soerates. All right, where do you want to sit while we read? 

SoGRATEs: Let’s leave the path here and walk along the Ilisus; then we [229] 
ean sit quietly wherever we find the right spot. 

Phaedrus: How lueky, then, that I am barefoot today—you, of eourse, are 
always so. The easiest thing to do is to walk right in the stream; this way, we’ll 
also get our feet wet, whieh is very pleasant, espeeially at this hour and season. 

SoGRATEs: Lead the way, then, and find us a plaee to sit. 

Phaedrus: Do you see that very tall plane tree? 

SoGRATEs: Of eourse. 

Phaedrus: It’s shady, with a light breeze; we ean sit or, if we prefer, lie [b] 
down on the grass there. 

SoGRATEs: Lead on, then. 

Phaedrus: Tell me, Soerates, isn’t it from somewhere near this streteh of the 
Ilisus that people say Boreas earried Orithuia away?- 

SoGRATEs: So they say. 

Phaedrus: Gouldn’t this be the very spot? The stream is lovely, pure and 
elear: just right for girls to be playing nearby. 

SoGRATEs: No, it is two or three hundred yards farther downstream, [e] where 
one erosses to get to the distriet of Agra. I think there is even an altar to Boreas 
there. 

Phaedrus: I hadn’t notieed it. But tell me, Soerates, in the name of Zeus, do 


you really believe that that legend is true? 

SoGRATEs: Aetually, it would not be out of plaee for me to reject it, as our 
intelleetuals do. I eould then tell a clever story: I eould elaim that a gust of the 
North Wind blew her over the roeks where she was playing with Pharmaeeia; 
and onee she was killed that way people said she had been earried off by Boreas 
—or was it, perhaps, from the Areopagus? The [d] story is also told that she was 
earried away from there instead. Now, Phaedrus, sueh explanations are amusing 
enough, but they are a job for a man I eannot envy at all. He’d have to be far too 
ingenious and work too hard—mainly beeause after that he will have to go on 
and give a rational aeeount of the form of the Hippoeentaurs, and then of the 
ehimera; [e] and a whole flood of Gorgons and Pegasuses and other monsters, in 
large numbers and absurd forms, will overwhelm him. Anyone who does not 
believe in them, who wants to explain them away and make them plausible by 
means of some sort of rough ingenuity, will need a great deal of time. 

But I have no time for sueh things; and the reason, my friend, is this. I [230] 
am still unable, as the Delphie inseription orders, to know myself; and it really 
seems to me ridieulous to look into other things before I have understood that. 
This is why I do not eoneern myself with them. I aeeept what is generally 
believed, and, as I was just saying, I look not into them but into my own self: 

Am I a beast more eomplieated and savage than Typhon,- or am I a tamer, 
simpler animal with a share in a divine and gentle nature? But look, my friend— 
while we were talking, haven’t we reaehed the tree you were taking us to? 

[b] Phaedrus: That’s the one. 

SoGRATEs: By Hera, it really is a beautiM resting plaee. The plane tree is tall 
and very broad; the ehaste-tree, high as it is, is wonderMly shady, and sinee it is 
in Ml bloom, the whole plaee is filled with its fragrance. From under the plane 
tree the loveliest spring runs with very eool water—our feet ean testify to that. 
The plaee appears to be dedieated to Aehelous and some of the Nymphs, if we 
ean judge from the statues and votive [e] offerings.- Feel the freshness of the air; 
how pretty and pleasant it is; how it eehoes with the summery, sweet song of the 
eieadas’ ehorus! The most exquisite thing of all, of eourse, is the grassy slope: it 
rises so gently that you ean rest your head perfectly when you lie down on it. 
You’ve really been the most marvelous guide, my dear Phaedrus. 

Phaedrus: And you, my remarkable friend, appear to be totally out of [d] 
plaee. Really, just as you say, you seem to need a guide, not to be one of the 
loeals. Not only do you never travel abroad—as far as I ean tell, you never even 
set foot beyond the eity walls. 


SoGRATEs: Forgive me, my friend. I am devoted to learning; landseapes and 
trees have nothing to teaeh me—only the people in the eity ean do that. But you, 

I think, have found a potion to eharm me into leaving. For [e] just as people lead 
hungry animals forward by shaking branehes of fruit before them, you ean lead 
me all over Attiea or anywhere else you like simply by waving in front of me the 
leaves of a book eontaining a speeeh. But now, having gotten as far as this plaee 
this time around, I intend to lie down; so ehoose whatever position you think 
will be most comfortable for you, and read on. 

Phaedrus: Listen, then: 

“You understand my situation: lAe told you how good it would be for us, in 
my opinion, if this worked out. In any ease, I don’t think I should [231] lose the 
ehanee to get what I am asking for, merely beeause I don’t happen to be in love 
with you. 

“A man in love will wish he had not done you any favors onee his desire dies 
down, but the time will never eome for a man who’s not in love to ehange his 
mind. That is beeause the favors he does for you are not forced but voluntary; 
and he does the best that he possibly ean for you, just as he would for his own 
business. 

“Besides, a lover keeps his eye on the balanee sheet—where his interests have 
suffered from love, and where he has done well; and when he adds up all the 
trouble he has taken, he thinks he’s long sinee given the boy he [b] loved a fair 
return. Anon-lover, on the other hand, ean’t eomplain about love’s making him 
negleet his own business; he ean’t keep a tab on the trouble he’s been through, or 
blame you for the quarrels he’s had with his relatives. Take away all those 
headaehes and there’s nothing left for him to do but put his heart into whatever 
he thinks will give pleasure. 

“Besides, suppose a lover does deserve to be honored beeause, as they [e] say, 
he is the best friend his loved one will ever have, and he stands ready to please 
his boy with all those words and deeds that are so annoying to everyone else. It’s 
easy to see (if he is telling the truth) that the next time he falls in love he will 
eare more for his new love than for the old one, and it’s elear he’ll treat the old 
one shabbily whenever that will please the new one. 

“And anyway, what sense does it make to throw away something like that on a 
person who has fallen into sueh a miserable eondition that those [d] who have 
suffered it don’t even try to defend themselves against it? A lover will admit that 
he’s more siek than sound in the head. He’s well aware that he is not thinking 
straight; but he’ll say he ean’t get himself under eontrol. So when he does start 



thinking straight, why would he stand by deeisions he had made when he was 
siek? 

“Another point: if you were to ehoose the best of those who are in love with 
you, you’d have a pretty small group to piek from; but you’ll have a large group 
if you don’t eare whether he loves you or not and just piek the one who suits you 
best; and in that larger pool you’ll have a mueh better hope of finding someone 
who deserves your Mendship. [e] 

“Now suppose you’re afraid of conventional standards and the stigma that will 
eome to you if people find out about this. Well, it stands to reason that a lover— 
thinking that everyone else will admire him for his sueeess [232] as mueh as he 
admires himself—will fly into words and proudly deelare to all and sundry that 
his labors were not in vain. Someone who does not love you, on the other hand, 
ean eontrol himself and will ehoose to do what is best, rather than seek the glory 
that eomes from popular reputation. 

“Besides, it’s inevitable that a lover will be found out: many people will see 
that he devotes his life to following the boy he loves. The result is that [b] 
whenever people see you talking with him they’ll think you are spending time 
together just before or just after giving way to desire. But they won’t even begin 
to find fault with people for spending time together if they are not lovers; they 
know one has to talk to someone, either out of Mendship or to obtain some other 
pleasure. 

“Another point: have you been alarmed by the thought that it is hard for 
Mendships to last? Or that when people break up, it’s ordinarily just [e] as awful 
for one side as it is for the other, but when you’ve given up what is most 
important to you already, then your loss is greater than his? If so, it would make 
more sense for you to be afraid of lovers. For a lover is easily annoyed, and 
whatever happens, he’ll think it was designed to hurt him. That is why a lover 
prevents the boy he loves from spending time with other people. He’s afraid that 
wealthy men will outshine him with their money, while men of edueation will 
turn out to have the advantage of greater intelligenee. And he watehes like a 
hawk everyone who may [d] have any other advantage over him! Onee he’s 
persuaded you to turn those people away, he’ll have you eompletely isolated 
from Mends; and if you show more sense than he does in looking after your own 
interests, you’ll eome to quarrel with him. 

“But if a man really does not love you, if it is only beeause of his excellence 
that he got what he asked for, then he won’t be jealous of the people who spend 
time with you. Quite the eontrary! He’ll hate anyone who does not want to be 



with you; he’ll think they look down on him [e] while those who spend time 
with you do him good; so you should expect Mendship, rather than enmity, to 
result from this affair. 

“Another point: lovers generally start to desire your body before they know 
your eharaeter or have any experience of your other traits, with the result that 
even they ean’t tell whether they’ll still want to be friends with [233] you after 
their desire has passed. Non-lovers, on the other hand, are friends with you even 
before they achieve their goal, and you’ve no reason to expect that benefits 
received will ever detraet from their Mendship for you. No, those things will 
stand as reminders of more to eome. 

“Another point: you ean expect to beeome a better person if you are won over 
by me, rather than by a lover. A lover will praise what you say and what you do 
far beyond what is best, partly beeause he is afraid of [b] being disliked, and 
partly beeause desire has impaired his judgment. Here is how love draws 
eonelusions: When a lover suffers a reverse that would eause no pain to anyone 
else, love makes him think he’s aeeursed! And when he has a stroke of luek 
that’s not worth a moment’s pleasure, love eompels him to sing its praises. The 
result is, you should feel sorry for lovers, not admire them. 

“lf my argument wins you over, 1 will, first of all, give you my time with no 
thought of immediate pleasure; 1 will plan instead for the benefits [e] that are to 
eome, sinee 1 am master of myself and have not been overwhelmed by love. 
Small problems will not make me very hostile, and big ones will make me only 
gradually, and only a little, angry. 1 will forgive you for unintentional errors and 
do my best to keep you from going wrong intentionally. All this, you see, is the 
proof of a Mendship that will last a long time. 

“Have you been thinking that there ean be no strong Mendship in the absenee 
of erotie love? Then you ought to remember that we would not [d] eare so mueh 
about our ehildren if that were so, or about our fathers and mothers. And we 
wouldn’t have had any trustworthy Mends, sinee those relationships did not 
eome from sueh a desire but from doing quite different things. 

“Besides, if it were true that we ought to give the biggest favor to those who 
need it most, then we should all be helping out the very poorest people, not the 
best ones, beeause people we’ve saved from the worst troubles will give us the 
most thanks. For instanee, the right people to [e] invite to a dinner party would 
be beggars and people who need to sate their hunger, beeause they’re the ones 
who’ll be fond of us, follow us, knoek on our doors,- take the most pleasure with 
the deepest gratitude, and pray for our sueeess. No, it’s proper, 1 suppose, to 


grant your favors to those who are best able to return them, not to those in the 
direst need—that is, not to those who merely desire the thing, but to those who 
really [234] deserve it—not to people who will take pleasure in the bloom of 
your youth, but to those who will share their goods with you when you are older; 
not to people who achieve their goal and then boast about it in publie, but to 
those who will keep a modest silenee with everyone; not to people whose 
devotion is short-lived, but to those who will be steady friends their whole lives; 
not to the people who look for an excuse to quarrel as soon as their desire has 
passed, but to those who will prove [b] their worth when the bloom of your 
youth has faded. Now, remember what I said and keep this in mind: friends often 
criticize a lover for bad behavior; but no one elose to a non-lover ever thinks that 
desire has led him into bad judgment about his interests. 

“And now I suppose you’ll ask me whether I’m urging you to give your favors 
to everyone who is not in love with you. No. As I see it, a lover would not ask 
you to give in to all your lovers either. You would not, in [e] that ease, earn as 
mueh gratitude from eaeh reeipient, and you would not be able to keep one affair 
seeret from the others in the same way. But this sort of thing is not supposed to 
eause any harm, and really should work to the benefit of both sides. 

“Well, I think this speeeh is long enough. If you are still longing for more, if 
you think I have passed over something, just ask.” 

How does the speeeh strike you, Soerates? Don’t you think it’s simply superb, 
espeeially in its ehoiee of words? 

SoGRATEs: It’s a miraele, my friend; I’m in eestasy. And it’s all your [d] doing, 
Phaedrus: I was looking at you while you were reading and it seemed to me the 
speeeh had made you radiant with delight; and sinee I believe you understand 
these matters better than I do, I followed your lead, and following you I shared 
your Baeehie frenzy. 

Phaedrus: Come, Soerates, do you think you should joke about this? 

SoGRATEs: Do you really think I am joking, that I am not serious? 

[e] Phaedrus: You are not at all serious, Soerates. But now tell me the truth, 
in the name of Zeus, god of Mendship: Do you think that any other Greek eould 
say anything more impressive or more eomplete on this same subject? 

SoGRATEs: What? Must we praise the speeeh even on the ground that its 
author has said what the situation demanded, and not instead simply on the 
ground that he has spoken in a elear and eoneise manner, with a preeise turn of 
phrase? If we must, I will have to go along for your sake, [235] sinee—surely 
beeause I am so ignorant—that passed me by. I paid attention only to the 



speeeh’s style. As to the other part, I wouldn’t even think that Lysias himself 
eould be satisfied with it. For it seemed to me, Phaedrus—unless, of eourse, you 
disagree—that he said the same things two or even three times, as if he really 
didn’t have mueh to say about the subject, almost as if he just weren’t very 
interested in it. In fact, he seemed to me to be showing off, trying to demonstrate 
that he eould say the same thing in two different ways, and say it just as well 
both times. 

[b] Phaedrus: You are absolutely wrong, Soerates. That is in fact the best 
thing about the speeeh: He has omitted nothing worth mentioning about the 
subject, so that no one will ever be able to add anything of value to eomplete 
what he has already said himself. 

SoGRATEs: You go too far: I ean’t agree with you about that. If, as a favor to 
you, I aeeept your view, I will stand refuted by all the wise men and women of 
old who have spoken or written about this subject. 

Phaedrus: Who are these people? And where have you heard anything [e] 
better than this? 

SoGRATEs: I ean’t tell you offhand, but I’m sure rve heard better somewhere; 
perhaps it was the lovely Sappho or the wise Anaereon or even some writer of 
prose. So, what’s my evidence? The fact, my dear friend, that my breast is full 
and I feel I ean make a different speeeh, even better than Lysias’. Now I am well 
aware that none of these ideas ean have eome from me—I know my own 
ignoranee. The only other possibility, I think, [d] is that I was filled, like an 
empty jar, by the words of other people streaming in through my ears, though 
Tm so stupid that rve even forgotten where and from whom I heard them. 

Phaedrus: But, my dear friend, you eouldn’t have said a better thing! Don’t 
bother telling me when and from whom you’ve heard this, even if I ask you— 
instead, do exactly what you said: You’ve just promised to make another speeeh 
making more points, and better ones, without repeating a word from my book. 
And I promise you that, like the Nine Arehons, I shall set up in [e] return a life- 
sized golden statue at Delphi, not only of myself but also of you.— 

SoGRATEs: You’re a real friend, Phaedrus, good as gold, to think I’m elaiming 
that Lysias failed in absolutely every respeet and that I ean make a speeeh that is 
different on every point from his. I am sure that that eouldn’t happen even to the 
worst possible author. In our own ease, for example, do you think that anyone 
eould argue that one should favor the non-lover rather than the lover without 
praising the former for keeping [236] his wits about him or eondemning the 
latter for losing his—points that are essential to make—and still have something 



left to say? I believe we must allow these points, and eoneede them to the 
speaker. In their ease, we eannot praise their novelty but only their skillful 
arrangement; but we ean praise both the arrangement and the novelty of the 
nonessential points that are harder to think up. 

Phaedrus: I agree with you; I think that’s reasonable. This, then, is what I 
shall do. I will allow you to presuppose that the lover is less sane than [b] the 
non-lover—and if you are able to add anything of value to eomplete what we 
already have in hand, you will stand in hammered gold beside the offering of the 
Gypselids in Olympia.— 

SoGRATEs: Oh, Phaedrus, I was only criticizing your beloved in order to tease 
you—did you take me seriously? Do you think I’d really try to mateh the 
produet of his wisdom with a fancier speeeh? 

Phaedrus: Well, as far as that goes, my friend, you’ve fallen into your own 
trap. You have no ehoiee but to give your speeeh as best you ean: [e] otherwise 
you will force us into trading vulgar jibes the way they do in eomedy. Don’t 
make me say what you said: “Soerates, if I don’t know my Soerates, I must be 
forgetting who I am myself,” or “He wanted to speak, but he was being eoy.” 

Get it into your head that we shall not leave here until you reeite what you 
elaimed to have “in your breast.” We are alone, [d] in a deserted plaee, and I am 
younger and stronger. From all this, “take my meaning”— and don’t make me 
force you to speak when you ean do so willingly. 

SoGRATEs: But, my dear Phaedrus, I’ll be ridieulous—a mere dilettante, 
improvising on the same topies as a seasoned professional! 

Phaedrus: Do you understand the situation? Stop playing hard to get! I know 
what I ean say to make you give your speeeh. 

SoGRATEs: Then please don’t say it! 

Phaedrus: Oh, yes, I will. And what I say will be an oath. I swear to you—by 
whieh god, I wonder? How about this very plane tree?—I swear [e] in all truth 
that, if you don’t make your speeeh right next to this tree here, I shall never, 
never again reeite another speeeh for you—I shall never utter another word 
about speeehes to you! 

SoGRATEs: My oh my, what a horrible man you are! You’ve really found the 
way to force a lover of speeehes to do just as you say! 

Phaedrus: So why are you still twisting and turning like that? 

SoGRATEs: ril stop—now that you’ve taken this oath. How eould I possibly 
give up sueh treats? 

[237] Phaedrus: Speak, then. 


SoGRATEs: Do you know what ril do? 

Phaedrus: What? 

SoGRATEs: ril cover my head while I’m speaking. In that way, as I’m going 
through the speeeh as fast as I ean, I won’t get embarrassed by having to look at 
you and lose the thread of my argument. 

Phaedrus: Just give your speeeh! You ean do anything else you like. 

SoGRATEs: Come to me, O you cIear-voiced Muses, whether you are ealled so 
beeause of the quality of your song or from the musieal people of Liguria,— 
“eome, take up my burden” in telling the tale that this fine feIIow forces upon me 
so that his eompanion may now seem to him even [b] more clever than he did 
before: 

There onee was a boy, a youth rather, and he was very beautiful, and had very 
many Iovers. One of them was wily and had persuaded him that he was not in 
Iove, though he Ioved the lad no less than the others. And onee in pressing his 
suit to him, he tried to persuade him that he ought to give his favors to a man 
who did not Iove him rather than to one who did. And this is what he said: 

“If you wish to reaeh a good deeision on any topie, my boy, there is [e] only 
one way to begin: You must know what the deeision is about, or else you are 
bound to miss your target altogether. Ordinary people eannot see that they do not 
know the true nature of a partieular subject, so they proeeed as if they did; and 
beeause they do not work out an agreement at the start of the inquiry, they wind 
up as you would expect—in confIict with themselves and eaeh other. Now you 
and I had better not let this happen to us, sinee we criticize it in others. Beeause 
you and I are about to diseuss whether a boy should make friends with a man 
who Ioves him [d] rather than with one who does not, we should agree on 
defining what Iove is and what effects it has. Then we ean look baek and refer to 
that as we try to find out whether to expect benefit or harm from Iove. Now, as 
everyone plainly knows, Iove is some kind of desire; but we also know that even 
men who are not in Iove have a desire for what is beautiful. So how shall we 
distinguish between a man who is in Iove and one who is not? We must realize 
that eaeh of us is ruled by two prineiples whieh we foIIow wherever they lead: 
one is our inborn desire for pleasures, the other is our acquired judgment that 
pursues what is best. Sometimes these two [e] are in agreement; but there are 
times when they quarrel inside us, and then sometimes one of them gains 
eontrol, sometimes the other. Now when judgment is in eontrol and leads us by 
reasoning toward what is best, that sort of seIf-controI is ealled 'being in your 
right mind’; but when desire [238] takes eommand in us and drags us without 


reasoning toward pleasure, then its eommand is known as 'outrageousness’.— 
Now outrageousness has as many names as the forms it ean take, and these are 
quite diverse.— Whichever form stands out in a partieular ease gives its name to 
the person who has it—and that is not a pretty name to be ealled, not worth 
earning at all. If it is desire for food that overpowers a person’s reasoning about 
what is best and suppresses his other desires, it is ealled gluttony and it [b] gives 
him the name of a glutton, while if it is desire for drink that plays the tyrant and 
leads the man in that direetion, we all know what name we’ll eall him then! And 
now it should be elear how to deseribe someone appropriately in the other eases: 
eall the man by that name—sister to these others—that derives from the sister of 
these desires that eontrols him at the time. As for the desire that has led us to say 
all this, it should be obvious already, but I suppose things said are always better 
understood than things unsaid: The unreasoning desire that overpowers a 
person’s eonsidered impulse to do right and is driven to take pleasure in beauty, 
[e] its force reinforced by its kindred desires for beauty in human bodies—this 
desire, all-conquering in its forceful drive, takes its name from the word for 
force (rhdme) and is ealled erds” 

There, Phaedrus my friend, don’t you think, as I do, that I’m in the grip of 
something divine? 

Phaedrus: This is eertainly an unusual flow of words for you, Soerates. 

SoGRATEs: Then be quiet and listen. There’s something really divine about this 
plaee, so don’t be surprised if I’m quite taken by the Nymphs’ madness [d] as I 
go on with the speeeh. I’m on the edge of speaking in dithyrambs— as it is. 

Phaedrus: Very true! 

SoGRATEs: Yes, and you’re the eause of it. But hear me out; the attaek may yet 
be prevented. That, however, is up to the god; what we must do is face the boy 
again in the speeeh: 

“All right then, my brave friend, now we have a definition for the subject of 
our deeision; now we have said what it really is; so let us keep that in [e] view as 
we eomplete our diseussion. What benefit or harm is likely to eome from the 
lover or the non-lover to the boy who gives him favors? It is surely neeessary 
that a man who is ruled by desire and is a slave to pleasure will turn his boy into 
whatever is most pleasing to himself. Now a siek man takes pleasure in anything 
that does not resist him, but sees [239] anyone who is equal or superior to him as 
an enemy. That is why a lover will not willingly put up with a boyfriend who is 
his equal or superior, but is always working to make the boy he loves weaker and 
inferior to himself. Now, the ignorant man is inferior to the wise one, the eoward 



to the brave, the ineffective speaker to the trained orator, the slow-witted to the 
quick. By neeessity, a lover will be delighted to find all these mental defects and 
more, whether acquired or innate in his boy; and if he does not, he will have to 
supply them or else lose the pleasure of the moment. [b] The neeessary 
consequence is that he will be jealous and keep the boy away from the good 
eompany of anyone who would make a better man of him; and that will eause 
him a great deal of harm, espeeially if he keeps him away from what would most 
improve his mind—and that is, in fact, divine philosophy, from whieh it is 
neeessary for a lover to keep his boy a great distanee away, out of fear the boy 
will eventually eome to look down on him. He will have to invent other ways, 
too, of keeping the boy in total ignoranee and so in total dependenee on himself. 
That way the [e] boy will give his lover the most pleasure, though the harm to 
himself will be severe. So it will not be of any use to your intelleetual 
development to have as your mentor and eompanion a man who is in love. 

“Now let’s turn to your physieal development. If a man is bound by neeessity 
to ehase pleasure at the expense of the good, what sort of shape will he want you 
to be in? How will he train you, if he is in eharge? You will see that what he 
wants is someone who is soft, not museular, and not trained in full sunlight but 
in dappled shade—someone who has never worked out like a man, never 
touehed hard, sweaty exercise. Instead, he [d] goes for a boy who has known 
only a soft unmanly style of life, who makes himself pretty with eosmeties 
beeause he has no natural eolor at all. There is no point in going on with this 
deseription: it is perfectly obvious what other sorts of behavior follow from this. 
We ean take up our next topie after drawing all this to a head: the sort of body a 
lover wants in his boy is one that will give confidence to the enemy in a war or 
other great erisis while eausing alarm to friends and even to his lovers. Enough 
of that; the point is obvious. 

[e] “Our next topie is the benefit or harm to your possessions that will eome 
from a lover’s eare and eompany. Everyone knows the answer, espeeially a 
lover: His first wish will be for a boy who has lost his dearest, kindliest and 
godliest possessions—his mother and father and other elose relatives. He would 
be happy to see the boy deprived of them, sinee he would [240] expect them 
either to bloek him from the sweet pleasure of the boy’s eompany or to criticize 
him severely for taking it. What is more, a lover would think any money or other 
wealth the boy owns would only make him harder to snare and, onee snared, 
harder to handle. It follows by absolute neeessity that wealth in a boyfriend will 
eause his lover to envy him, while his poverty will be a delight. Eurthermore, he 



will wish for the boy to stay wifeless, ehildless, and homeless for as long as 
possible, sinee that’s how long he desires to go on plueking his sweet fruit. 

“There are other troubles in life, of eourse, but some divinity has mixed most 
of them with a dash of immediate pleasure. A Aatterer, for example, [b] may be 
an awful beast and a dreadful nuisanee, but nature makes Aattery rather pleasant 
by mixing in a little eulture with its words. So it is with a mistress—for all the 
harm we aeeuse her of eausing—and with many other ereatures of that eharaeter, 
and their eallings: at least they are delightful eompany for a day. But besides 
being harmful to his boylriend, a lover is [e] simply disgusting to spend the day 
with. 'Youth delights youth,’ as the old proverb runs—beeause, I suppose, 
Mendship grows from similarity, as boys of the same age go after the same 
pleasures. But you ean even have too mueh of people your own age. Besides, as 
they say, it is miserable for anyone to be forced into anything by neeessity—and 
this (to say nothing of the age difference) is most true for a boy with his lover. 
The older man elings to the younger day and night, never willing to leave him, 
driven [d] by neeessity and goaded on by the sting that gives him pleasure every 
time he sees, hears, touehes, or perceives his boy in any way at all, so that he 
follows him around like a servant, with pleasure. 

“As for the boy, however, what comfort or pleasure will the lover give to him 
during all the time they spend together? Won’t it be disgusting in the extreme to 
see the face of that older man who’s lost his looks? And everything that goes 
with that face—why, it is a misery even to hear them mentioned, let alone 
aetually handle them, as you would eonstantly be [e] forced to do! To be 
watehed and guarded suspieiously all the time, with everyone! To hear praise of 
yourself that is out of plaee and excessive! And then to be falsely aeeused— 
whieh is unbearable when the man is sober and not only unbearable but 
positively shameful when he is drunk and lays into you with a paek of wild 
barefaced insults! 

“While he is still in love he is harmful and disgusting, but after his love fades 
he breaks his trust with you for the future, in spite of all the promises he has 
made with all those oaths and entreaties whieh just barely kept [241] you in a 
relationship that was troublesome at the time, in hope of future benefits. So, 
then, by the time he should pay up, he has made a ehange and installed a new 
ruling government in himself: right-minded reason in plaee of the madness of 
love. The boy does not even realize that his lover is a different man. He insists 
on his reward for past favors and reminds him of what they had done and said 
before—as if he were still talking to the same man! The lover, however, is so 



ashamed that he does not dare tell the boy how mueh he has ehanged or that 
there is no way, now that he is in his right mind and under eontrol again, that he 
ean stand by the promises he had sworn to uphold when he was under that old 
[b] mindless regime. He is afraid that if he aeted as he had before he would turn 
out the same and revert to his old self. So now he is a refugee, fleeing from those 
old promises on whieh he must default by neeessity; he, the former lover, has to 
switeh roles and flee, sinee the eoin has fallen the other way, while the boy must 
ehase after him, angry and eursing. All along he has been eompletely unaware 
that he should never have given [e] his favors to a man who was in love—and 
who therefore had by neeessity lost his mind. He should mueh rather have done 
it for a man who was not in love and had his wits about him. Otherwise it 
follows neeessarily that he’d be giving himself to a man who is deeeitM, 
irritable, jealous, disgusting, harrnM to his property, harmM to his physieal 
fitness, and absolutely devastating to the cultivation of his soul, whieh truly is, 
and will always be, the most valuable thing to gods and men. 

“These are the points you should bear in mind, my boy. You should know that 
the Mendship of a lover arises without any good will at all. [d] No, like food, its 
purpose is to sate hunger. 'Do wolves love lambs? That’s how lovers befriend a 
boy!’ ” 

That’s it, Phaedrus. You won’t hear another word from me, and you’ll have to 
aeeept this as the end of the speeeh. 

Phaedrus: But I thought you were right in the middle—I thought you were 
about to speak at the same length about the non-lover, to list his good points and 
argue that it’s better to give one’s favors to him. So why are you stopping now, 
Soerates? 

[e] SoGRATEs: Didn’t you notiee, my friend, that even though I am criticizing 
the lover, I have passed beyond lyrie into epie poetry?— What do you suppose 
will happen to me if I begin to praise his opposite? Don’t you realize that the 
Nymphs to whom you so cleverly exposed me will take eomplete possession of 
me? So I say instead, in a word, that every shorteoming for whieh we blamed the 
lover has its eontrary advantage, and the non-lover possesses it. Why make a 
long speeeh of it? That’s enough about [242] them both. This way my story will 
meet the end it deserves, and I will eross the river and leave before you make me 
do something even worse. 

Phaedrus: Not yet, Soerates, not until this heat is over. Don’t you see that it is 
almost exactly noon, “straight-up” as they say? Let’s wait and diseuss the 
speeehes, and go as soon as it turns eooler. 


SoGRATEs: You’re really superhuman when it eomes to speeehes, Phaedrus; 
you’re truly amazing. I’m sure you’ve brought into being more of [b] the 
speeehes that have been given during your lifetime than anyone else, whether 
you eomposed them yourself or in one way or another forced others to make 
them; with the single exception of Simmias the Theban, you are far ahead of the 
rest.— Even as we speak, I think, you’re managing to eause me to produee yet 
another one. 

Phaedrus: Oh, how wonderful! But what do you mean? What speeeh? 

SoGRATEs: My friend, just as I was about to eross the river, the familiar [e] 
divine sign eame to me whieh, whenever it oeeurs, holds me baek from 
something I am about to do. I thought I heard a voice eoming from this very 
spot, forbidding me to leave until I made atonement for some offense against the 
gods. In effect, you see, I am a seer, and though I am not partieularly good at it, 
still—like people who are just barely able to read and write—I am good enough 
for my own purposes. I recognize my offense elearly now. In fact, the soul too, 
my friend, is itself a sort of seer; that’s why, almost from the beginning of my 
speeeh, I was disturbed by a very [d] uneasy feeling, as ibyeus puts it, that “for 
offending the gods I am honored by men.”— But now I understand exactly what 
my offense has been. 

Phaedrus: Tell me, what is it? 

SoGRATEs: Phaedrus, that speeeh you earried with you here—it was horrible, 
as horrible as the speeeh you made me give. 

Phaedrus: How eould that be? 

SoGRATEs: It was foolish, and elose to being impious. What eould be more 
horrible than that? 

Phaedrus: Nothing—if, of eourse, what you say is right. 

SoGRATEs: Well, then? Don’t you believe that Love is the son of Aphrodite? 
Isn’t he one of the gods? 

Phaedrus: This is eertainly what people say. 

SoGRATEs: Well, Lysias eertainly doesn’t and neither does your speeeh, whieh 
you eharmed me through your potion into delivering myself. But if Love is a god 
or something divine—^whieh he is—he ean’t be bad in [e] any way; and yet our 
speeehes just now spoke of him as if he were. That is their offense against Love. 
And they’ve eompounded it with their utter foolishness in parading their 
dangerous falsehoods and preening themselves [243] over perhaps deceiving a 
few silly people and eoming to be admired by them. 

And so, my friend, I must purify myself. Now for those whose offense lies in 


telling false stories about matters divine, there is an aneient rite of purification— 
Homer did not know it, but Stesiehorus did. When he lost his sight for speaking 
ill of Helen, he did not, like Homer, remain in the dark about the reason why. On 
the eontrary, true follower of the Muses that he was, he understood it and 
immediately eomposed these lines: 

There’s no truth to thatstory: 

You never sailed that lovely ship, 

You never reaehed the tower of Troy.— [b] 

And as soon as he eompleted the poem we eall the Palinode, he immediately 
regained his sight. Now I will prove to be wiser than Homer and Stesiehorus to 
this small extent: I will try to offer my Palinode to Love before I am punished 
for speaking ill of him—with my head bare, no longer covered in shame. 

Phaedrus: No words eould be sweeter to my ears, Soerates. 

[e] SoGRATEs: You see, my dear Phaedrus, you understand how shameless the 
speeehes were, my own as well as the one in your book. Suppose a noble and 
gentle man, who was (or had onee been) in love with a boy of similar eharaeter, 
were to hear us say that lovers start serious quarrels for trivial reasons and that, 
jealous of their beloved, they do him harm—don’t you think that man would 
think we had been brought up among the most [d] vulgar of sailors, totally 
ignorant of love among the freeborn? Wouldn’t he most eertainly refuse to 
aeknowledge the flaws we attributed to Love? 

Phaedrus: Most probably, Soerates. 

SoGRATEs: Well, that man makes me feel ashamed, and as I’m also afraid of 
Love himself, I want to wash out the bittemess of what we’ve heard with a more 
tasteM speeeh. And my advice to Lysias, too, is to write as soon as possible a 
speeeh urging one to give similar favors to a lover rather than to a non-lover. 

Phaedrus: You ean be sure he will. For onee you have spoken in praise [e] of 
the lover, I will most definitely make Lysias write a speeeh on the same topie. 

SoGRATEs: I do believe you will, so long as you are who you are. 

Phaedrus: Speak on, then, in full confidence. 

SoGRATEs: Where, then, is the boy to whom I was speaking? Let him hear this 
speeeh, too. Otherwise he may be too quick to give his favors to the non-lover. 

Phaedrus: He is here, always right by your side, whenever you want him. 

[244] SoGRATEs: You’ll have to understand, beautiM boy, that the previous 
speeeh was by Phaedrus, Pythoeles’ son, from Myrrhinus, while the one I am 


about to deliver is by Stesiehorus, Euphemus’ son, from Himera.— And here is 
how the speeeh should go: 

“There’s no truth to that story’—that when a lover is available you should 
give your favors to a man who doesn’t love you instead, beeause he is in eontrol 
of himself while the lover has lost his head. That would have been fine to say if 
madness were bad, pure and simple; but in fact the best things we have eome 
from madness, when it is given as a gift of the god. 

[b] “The prophetess of Delphi and the priestesses at Dodona are out of their 
minds when they perform that fine work of theirs for all of Greeee, either for an 
individual person or for a whole eity, but they aeeomplish little or nothing when 
they are in eontrol of themselves. We will not mention the Sybil or the others 
who foretell many things by means of god-inspired prophetie tranees and give 
sound guidanee to many people—that would take too mueh time for a point 
that’s obvious to everyone. But here’s some evidence worth adding to our ease: 
The people who designed our language in the old days never thought of madness 
as something to be ashamed of or worthy of blame; otherwise they would not 
have used the word 'manie’ for the finest experts of all—the ones who tell the 
future—thereby weaving [e] insanity into propheey. They thought it was 
wonderful when it eame as a gift of the god, and that’s why they gave its name to 
propheey; but nowadays people don’t know the fine points, so they stiek in a T’ 
and eall it ‘mantie.’ Similarly, the elear-headed study of the future, whieh uses 
birds and other signs, was originally ealled oiono’istie, sinee it uses reasoning to 
bring intelligenee (nous) and learning (historia) into human thought; but now 
modern speakers eall it oidnistie, putting on airs with their long ‘d’. [d] To the 
extent, then, that propheey, mantie, is more perfect and more admirable than 
sign-based predietion, oidnistie, in both name and achievement, madness 
(mania) from a god is finer than self-control of human origin, aeeording to the 
testimony of the aneient language givers. 

“Next, madness ean provide relief from the greatest plagues of trouble that 
beset eertain families beeause of their guilt for aneient erimes: it turns up among 
those who need a way out; it gives propheeies and takes refuge [e] in prayers to 
the gods and in worship, discovering mystie rites and purifications that bring the 
man it touehes— through to safety for this and all time to eome. So it is that the 
right sort of madness finds relief from present hardships for a man it has 
possessed. 

“Third eomes the kind of madness that is possession by the Muses, [245] 
whieh takes a tender virgin soul and awakens it to a Baeehie frenzy of songs and 



poetry that glorities the achievements of the past and teaehes them to future 
generations. if anyone eomes to the gates of poetry and expects to beeome an 
adequate poet by acquiring expert knowiedge of the subject without the Muses’ 
madness, he wiii faii, and his seif-controiied verses wiii be eeiipsed by the 
poetry of men who have been driven out of their minds. 

“There you have some of the fine achievements—and i eouid teii you [b] even 
more—that are due to god-sent madness. We must not have any fear on this 
partieuiar point, then, and we must not iet anyone disturb us or Mghten us with 
the eiaim that you shouid prefer a friend who is in eontroi of himseif to one who 
is disturbed. Besides proving that point, if he is to win his ease, our opponent 
must show that iove is not sent by the gods as a benefit to a iover and his boy. 
And we, for our part, must prove the opposite, that this sort of madness is given 
us by the gods to ensure our greatest good fortune. it wiii be a proof that 
convinces the wise if not [e] the ciever. 

“Now we must first understand the truth about the nature of the soui, divine or 
human, by examining what it does and what is done to it. Here begins the proof: 

“Every soui— is immortai. That is beeause whatever is aiways in motion is 
immortai, whiie what moves, and is moved by, something eise stops iiving when 
it stops moving. So it is oniy what moves itseif that never desists from motion, 
sinee it does not ieave off being itseif. in fact, this seif-mover is aiso the souree 
and spring of motion in everything eise that [d] moves; and a souree has no 
beginning. That is beeause anything that has a beginning eomes from some 
souree, but there is no souree for this, sinee a souree that got its start from 
something eise wouid no ionger be the souree. And sinee it eannot have a 
beginning, then neeessariiy it eannot be destroyed. That is beeause if a souree 
were destroyed it eouid never get started again from anything eise and nothing 
eise eouid get started from it—that is, if everything gets started from a souree. 
This then is why a seif-mover is a souree of motion. And that is ineapabie of 
being destroyed [e] or starting up; otherwise aii heaven and everything that has 
been started up— wouid eoiiapse, eome to a stop, and never have eause to start 
moving again. But sinee we have found that a seif-mover is immortai, we shouid 
have no quaims about deeiaring that this is the very essenee and prineipie of a 
soui, for every bodiiy object that is moved from outside has no soui, whiie a 
body whose motion eomes from within, from itseif, does have a soui, that being 
the nature of a soui; and if this is so—that whatever moves itseif is essentiaiiy a 
soui—then it foiiows neeessariiy that soui shouid have neither birth nor death. 

[246] “That, then, is enough about the soui’s immortaiity. Now here is what 


we must say about its strueture. To deseribe what the soul aetually is would 
require a very long aeeount, altogether a task for a god in every way; but to say 
what it is like is humanly possible and takes less time. So let us do the seeond in 
our speeeh. Let us then liken the soul to the natural union of a team of winged 
horses and their eharioteer. The gods have horses and eharioteers that are 
themselves all good and eome from good [b] stoek besides, while everyone else 
has a mixture. To begin with, our driver is in eharge of a pair of horses; seeond, 
one of his horses is beautiful and good and from stoek of the same sort, while the 
other is the opposite and has the opposite sort of bloodline. This means that 
chariot-driving in our ease is inevitably a painfully difficult business. 

“And now I should try to tell you why living things are said to inelude both 
mortal and immortal beings. All soul looks after all that laeks a soul, [e] and 
patrols all of heaven, taking different shapes at different times. So long as its 
wings are in perfect eondition it flies high, and the entire universe is its 
dominion; but a soul that sheds its wings wanders until it lights on something 
solid, where it settles and takes on an earthly body, whieh then, owing to the 
power of this soul, seems to move itself. The whole eombination of soul and 
body is ealled a living thing, or animal, and has the designation 'mortal’ as well. 
Sueh a eombination eannot be immortal, not on any reasonable aeeount. In fact it 
is pure fiction, based neither on [d] observation nor on adequate reasoning, that a 
god is an immortal living thing whieh has a body and a soul, and that these are 
bound together by nature for all time—but of eourse we must let this be as it 
may please the gods, and speak aeeordingly. 

“Let us turn to what eauses the shedding of the wings, what makes them fall 
away from a soul. It is something of this sort: By their nature wings have the 
power to lift up heavy things and raise them aloft where the gods all dwell, and 
so, more than anything that pertains to the body, they are akin to the divine, 
whieh has beauty, wisdom, goodness, and [e] everything of that sort. These 
nourish the souTs wings, whieh grow best in their presenee; but foulness and 
ugliness make the wings shrink and disappear. 

“Now Zeus, the great eommander in heaven, drives his winged ehariot first in 
the proeession, looking after everything and putting all things in order. 

Pollowing him is an army of gods and spirits arranged in eleven [247] seetions. 
Hestia is the only one who remains at the home of the gods; all the rest of the 
twelve are lined up in formation, eaeh god in eommand of the unit to whieh he is 
assigned. Inside heaven are many wonderM plaees from whieh to look and 
many aisles whieh the blessed gods take up and baek, eaeh seeing to his own 



work, while anyone who is able and wishes to do so follows along, sinee 
jealousy has no plaee in the gods’ ehorus. When they go to feast at the banquet 
they have a steep elimb to the high [b] tier at the rim of heaven; on this slope the 
gods’ ehariots move easily, sinee they are balaneed and well under eontrol, but 
the other ehariots barely make it. The heaviness of the bad horse drags its 
eharioteer toward the earth and weighs him down if he has failed to train it well, 
and this eauses the most extreme toil and struggle that a soul will face. But when 
the souls we eall immortals reaeh the top, they move outward and take their 
stand on the high ridge of heaven, where its eireular motion earries [e] them 
around as they stand while they gaze upon what is outside heaven. 

“The plaee beyond heaven—none of our earthly poets has ever sung or ever 
will sing its praises enough! Still, this is the way it is—risky as it may be, you 
see, I must attempt to speak the truth, espeeially sinee the truth is my subject. 
What is in this plaee is without eolor and without shape and without solidity, a 
being that really is what it is, the subject of all true knowledge, visible only to 
intelligenee, the soul’s steersman. Now a god’s [d] mind is nourished by 
intelligenee and pure knowledge, as is the mind of any soul that is eoneerned to 
take in what is appropriate to it, and so it is delighted at last to be seeing what is 
real and watehing what is true, feeding on all this and feeling wonderful, until 
the eireular motion brings it around to where it started. On the way around it has 
a view of Justice as it is; it has a view of Self-control; it has a view of 
Knowledge—not the knowledge that is elose to ehange, that beeomes different 
as it knows the different things whieh we eonsider real down here. No, it is the 
knowledge [e] of what really is what it is. And when the soul has seen all the 
things that are as they are and feasted on them, it sinks baek inside heaven and 
goes home. On its arrival, the eharioteer stables the horses by the manger, throws 
in ambrosia, and gives them neetar to drink besides. 

[248] “ Now that is the life of the gods. As for the other souls, one that follows 
a god most elosely, making itself most like that god, raises the head of its 
eharioteer up to the plaee outside and is earried around in the eireular motion 
with the others. Although distraeted by the horses, this soul does have a view of 
Reality, just barely. Another soul rises at one time and falls at another, and 
beeause its horses pull it violently in different direetions, it sees some real things 
and misses others. The remaining souls are all eagerly straining to keep up, but 
are unable to rise; they are earried around below the surface, trampling and 
striking one another as eaeh tries to get [b] ahead of the others. The result is 
terribly noisy, very sweaty, and disorderly. Many souls are erippled by the 



ineompetenee of the drivers, and many wings break mueh of their plumage. 

After so mueh trouble, they all leave without having seen reality, uninitiated, and 
when they have gone they will depend on what they think is nourishment—their 
own opinions. 

“The reason there is so mueh eagerness to see the plain where truth [e] stands 
is that this pasture has the grass that is the right food for the best part of the soul, 
and it is the nature of the wings that lift up the soul to be nourished by it. 

Besides, the law of Destiny is this: lf any soul beeomes a eompanion to a god 
and eatehes sight of any true thing, it will be unharmed until the next eireuit; and 
if it is able to do this every time, it will always be safe. lf, on the other hand, it 
does not see anything true beeause it eould not keep up, and by some aeeident 
takes on a burden of forgetfulness and wrongdoing, then it is weighed down, 
sheds its wings [d] and falls to earth. At that point, aeeording to the law, the soul 
is not born into a wild animal in its first inearnation; but a soul that has seen the 
most will be planted in the seed of a man who will beeome a lover of wisdom— 
or of beauty, or who will be cultivated in the arts and prone to erotie love. The 
seeond sort of soul will be put into someone who will be a lawful king or warlike 
eommander; the third, a statesman, a manager of a household, or a financier; the 
fourth will be a trainer who loves exercise or a doetor who [e] eures the body; 
the fifth will lead the life of a prophet or priest of the mysteries. To the sixth the 
life of a poet or some other representational artist is properly assigned; to the 
seventh the life of a manual laborer or farmer; to the eighth the eareer of a 
sophist or demagogue, and to the ninth a tyrant. 

“Of all these, any who have led their lives with justice will ehange to a better 
fate, and any who have led theirs with injustice, to a worse one. In fact, no soul 
returns to the plaee from whieh it eame for ten thousand [249] years, sinee its 
wings will not grow before then, except for the soul of a man who praetiees 
philosophy without guile or who loves boys philosophieally. lf, after the third 
eyele of one thousand years, the last-mentioned souls have ehosen sueh a life 
three times in a row, they grow their wings baek, and they depart in the three- 
thousandth year. As for the rest, onee their first life is over, they eome to 
judgment; and, onee judged, some are eondemned to go to plaees of punishment 
beneath the earth and pay the full penalty for their injustice, while the others are 
lifted up by justice to a plaee in heaven where they live in the manner the life 
they led in human [b] form has earned them. In the thousandth year both groups 
arrive at a ehoiee and allotment of seeond lives, and eaeh soul ehooses the life it 
wants. From there, a human soul ean enter a wild animal, and a soul that was 


onee human ean move from an animal to a human being again. But a soul that 
never saw the truth eannot take a human shape, sinee a human being must 
understand speeeh in terms of general forms, proeeeding to [e] bring many 
pereeptions together into a reasoned unity.— That proeess is the reeolleetion of 
the things our soul saw when it was traveling with god, when it disregarded the 
things we now eall real and lifted up its head to what is truly real instead. 

“For just this reason it is fair that only a philosopher’s mind grows wings, 
sinee its memory always keeps it as elose as possible to those realities by being 
elose to whieh the gods are divine. A man who uses reminders of these things 
eorreetly is always at the highest, most perfect level of initiation, and he is the 
only one who is perfect as perfect ean be. He stands outside human eoneerns and 
draws elose to the divine; ordinary [d] people think he is disturbed and rebuke 
him for this, unaware that he is possessed by god. Now this takes me to the 
whole point of my diseussion of the fourth kind of madness—that whieh 
someone shows when he sees the beauty we have down here and is reminded of 
true beauty; then he takes wing and flutters in his eagerness to rise up, but is 
unable to do so; and he gazes aloft, like a bird, paying no attention to what is 
down below—and that is what brings on him the eharge that he has gone mad. 
This is [e] the best and noblest of all the forms that possession by god ean take 
for anyone who has it or is eonneeted to it, and when someone who loves 
beautiful boys is touehed by this madness he is ealled a lover. As 1 said, nature 
requires that the soul of every human being has seen reality; otherwise, no soul 
eould have entered this sort of living thing. But not every [250] soul is easily 
reminded of the reality there by what it finds here—not souls that got only a 
brief glanee at the reality there, not souls who had sueh bad luek when they fell 
down here that they were twisted by bad eompany into lives of injustice so that 
they forgot the saered objects they had seen before. Only a few remain whose 
memory is good enough; and they are startled when they see an image of what 
they saw up there. Then they are beside themselves, and their experience is 
beyond their eomprehension beeause they eannot fully grasp what it is that they 
are seeing. [b] 

“iustiee and self-control do not shine out through their images down here, and 
neither do the other objects of the souTs admiration; the senses are so murky that 
only a few people are able to make out, with difficulty, the original of the 
likenesses they eneounter here. But beauty was radiant to see at that time when 
the souls, along with the glorious ehorus (we— were with Zeus, while others 
followed other gods), saw that blessed and speetaeular vision and were ushered 


into the mystery that we may rightly [c] eall the most blessed of all. And we who 
eelebrated it were wholly perfect and free of all the troubles that awaited us in 
time to eome, and we gazed in rapture at saered revealed objects that were 
perfect, and simple, and unshakeable and blissful. That was the ultimate vision, 
and we saw it in pure light beeause we were pure ourselves, not buried in this 
thing we are earrying around now, whieh we eall a body, loeked in it like an 
oyster in its shell. 

“Well, all that was for love of a memory that made me streteh out my [d] 
speeeh in longing for the past. Now beauty, as I said, was radiant among the 
other objects; and now that we have eome down here we grasp it sparkling 
through the elearest of our senses. Yision, of eourse, is the sharpest of our bodily 
senses, although it does not see wisdom. It would awaken a terribly powerful 
love if an image of wisdom eame through our sight as elearly as beauty does, 
and the same goes for the other objects of inspired [e] love. But now beauty 
alone has this prmlege, to be the most elearly visible and the most loved. Of 
eourse a man who was initiated long ago or who has beeome defiled is not to be 
moved abruptly from here to a vision of Beauty itself when he sees what we eall 
beauty here; so instead of gazing at the latter reverently, he surrenders to 
pleasure and sets out in the manner of a four-footed beast, eager to make babies; 
and, wallowing in vice, he [251] goes after unnatural pleasure too, without a 
traee of fear or shame. A reeent initiate, however, one who has seen mueh in 
heaven—when he sees a godlike face or bodily form that has eaptured Beauty 
well, first he shudders and a fear eomes over him like those he felt at the earlier 
time; then he gazes at him with the reverence due a god, and if he weren’t afraid 
people would think him eompletely mad, he’d even sacrifice to his boy [b] as if 
he were the image of a god. Onee he has looked at him, his ehill gives way to 
sweating and a high fever, beeause the stream of beauty that pours into him 
through his eyes warms him up and waters the growth of his wings. Meanwhile, 
the heat warms him and melts the plaees where the wings onee grew, plaees that 
were long ago elosed off with hard seabs to keep the sprouts from eoming baek; 
but as nourishment flows in, the feather shafts swell and rush to grow from their 
roots beneath every part of the soul (long ago, you see, the entire soul had 
wings). Now the whole [e] soul seethes and throbs in this eondition. Like a ehild 
whose teeth are just starting to grow in, and its gums are all aehing and itehing— 
that is exactly how the soul feels when it begins to grow wings. It swells up and 
aehes and tingles as it grows them. But when it looks upon the beauty of the boy 
and takes in the stream of partieles Aowing into it from his beauty (that is why 



this is ealled 'desire’—), when it is watered and warmed by this, then all its pain 
subsides and is replaeed by joy. When, however, it [d] is separated from the boy 
and runs dry, then the openings of the passages in whieh the feathers grow are 
dried shut and keep the wings from sprouting. Then the stump of eaeh feather is 
bloeked in its desire and it throbs like a pulsing artery while the feather prieks at 
its passageway, with the result that the whole soul is stung all around, and the 
pain simply drives it wild—but then, when it remembers the boy in his beauty, it 
recovers its joy. From the outlandish mix of these two feelings—pain and joy— 
eomes anguish and helpless raving: in its madness the lover’s soul eannot [e] 
sleep at night or stay put by day; it rushes, yearning, wherever it expects to see 
the person who has that beauty. When it does see him, it opens the sluiee-gates 
of desire and sets free the parts that were bloeked up before. And now that the 
pain and the goading have stopped, it ean eateh its breath and onee more suek in, 
for the moment, this sweetest of all pleasures. This it is not at all willing to give 
up, and no one is more important to it [252] than the beautiM boy. It forgets 
mother and brothers and friends entirely and doesn’t eare at all if it loses its 
wealth through negleet. And as for proper and deeorous behavior, in whieh it 
used to take pride, the soul despises the whole business. Why, it is even willing 
to sleep like a slave, anywhere, as near to the object of its longing as it is 
allowed to get! That is beeause in addition to its reverence for one who has sueh 
beauty, the [b] soul has discovered that the boy is the only doetor for all that 
terrible pain. 

“This is the experience we humans eall love, you beautiM boy (I mean the 
one to whom I am making this speeeh).— You are so young that what the gods 
eall it is likely to strike you as funny. Some of the sueeessors of Homer, I 
believe, report two lines from the less well known poems, of whieh the seeond is 
quite indeeent and does not sean very well. They praise love this way: 

Yes, mortals eall him powerful winged ‘Love’; 

But beeause ofhis need to thrust out the wings, the gods eall 
him ‘Shove.’— 

You may believe this or not as you like. But, seriously, the eause of love [e] is as 
I have said, and this is how lovers really feel. 

“If the man who is taken by love used to be an attendant on Zeus, he will be 
able to bear the burden of this feathered force with dignity. But if it is one of 
Ares’ troops who has fallen prisoner of love—if that is the god with whom he 



took the eireuit—then if he has the slightest suspieion that the boy he loves has 
done him wrong, he turns murderous, and he is ready to make a sacrifice of 
himself as well as the boy. 

[d] “So it is with eaeh of the gods: everyone spends his life honoring the god 
in whose ehorus he daneed, and emulates that god in every way he ean, so long 
as he remains undefiled and in his first life down here. And that is how he 
behaves with everyone at every turn, not just with those he loves. Everyone 
ehooses his love after his own fashion from among [e] those who are beautiM, 
and then treats the boy like his very own god, building him up and adorning him 
as an image to honor and worship. Those who followed Zeus, for example, 
ehoose someone to love who is a Zeus himself in the nobility of his soul. So they 
make sure he has a talent for philosophy and the guidanee of others, and onee 
they have found him and are in love with him they do everything to develop that 
talent. If any lovers have not yet embarked on this praetiee, then they start to 
learn, using any souree they ean and also making progress on their own. They 
are well equipped to traek down their god’s true nature with their own [253] 
resourees beeause of their driving need to gaze at the god, and as they are in 
toueh with the god by memory they are inspired by him and adopt his eustoms 
and praetiees, so far as a human being ean share a god’s life. For all of this they 
know they have the boy to thank, and so they love him all the more; and if they 
draw their inspiration from Zeus, then, like the Baeehants,— they pour it into the 
soul of the one they love in order to [b] help him take on as mueh of their own 
god’s qualities as possible. Hera’s followers look for a kingly eharaeter, and onee 
they have found him they do all the same things for him. And so it is for 
followers of Apollo or any other god: They take their god’s path and seek for 
their own a boy whose nature is like the god’s; and when they have got him they 
emulate the god, convincing the boy they love and training him to follow their 
god’s pattern and way of life, so far as is possible in eaeh ease. They show no 
envy, no mean-spirited laek of generosity, toward the boy, but make every [e] 
possible effort to draw him into being totally like themselves and the god to 
whom they are devoted. This, then, is any true lover’s heart’s desire: if he 
follows that desire in the manner I deseribed, this friend who has been driven 
mad by love will seeure a eonsummation— for the one he has befriended that is 
as beautiM and blissM as I said—if, of eourse, he eaptures him. Here, then, is 
how the captive is eaught: 

“Remember how we divided eaeh soul in three at the beginning of our [d] 
story—two parts in the form of horses and the third in that of a eharioteer? Let 


us eontinue with that. One of the horses, we said, is good, the other not; but we 
did not go into the details of the goodness of the good horse or the badness of the 
bad. Let us do that now. The horse that is on the right, or nobler, side is upright 
in frame and well jointed, with a high neek and a regal nose; his eoat is white, 
his eyes are blaek, and he is a lover of honor with modesty and self-control; 
eompanion to true glory, he needs no whip, and is guided by verbal eommands 
alone. The other horse is a [e] erooked great jumble of limbs with a short bull- 
neek, a pug nose, blaek skin, and bloodshot white eyes; eompanion to wild 
boasts and indeeeney, he is shaggy around the ears—deaf as a post—and just 
barely yields to horsewhip and goad eombined. Now when the eharioteer looks 
in the eye of love, his entire soul is suffused with a sense of warmth and starts to 
fill with tingles and the goading of desire. As for the horses, the one who is 
obedient to the eharioteer is still eontrolled, then as always, by its sense [254] of 
shame, and so prevents itself from jumping on the boy. The other one, however, 
no longer responds to the whip or the goad of the eharioteer; it leaps violently 
forward and does everything to aggravate its yokemate and its eharioteer, trying 
to make them go up to the boy and suggest to him the pleasures of sex. At first 
the other two resist, angry in their belief [b] that they are being made to do 
things that are dreadfully wrong. At last, however, when they see no end to their 
trouble, they are led forward, reluetantly agreeing to do as they have been told. 

So they are elose to him now, and they are struek by the boy’s face as if by a bolt 
of lightning. When the eharioteer sees that face, his memory is earried baek to 
the real nature of Beauty, and he sees it again where it stands on the saered 
pedestal next to Self-control. At the sight he is Mghtened, falls over baekwards 
awestruek, and at the same time has to pull the reins baek so fiercely that [e] 
both horses are set on their haunehes, one falling baek voluntarily with no 
resistanee, but the other insolent and quite unwilling. They pull baek a little 
further; and while one horse drenehes the whole soul with sweat out of shame 
and awe, the other—onee it has recovered from the pain eaused by the bit and its 
fall—bursts into a torrent of insults as soon as it has eaught its breath, aeeusing 
its eharioteer and yokemate of all sorts of eowardiee and unmanliness for 
abandoning their position and their [d] agreement. Now onee more it tries to 
make its unwilling partners advance, and gives in grudgingly only when they 
beg it to wait till later. Then, when the promised time arrives, and they are 
pretending to have forgotten, it reminds them; it struggles, it neighs, it pulls them 
forward and forces them to approaeh the boy again with the same proposition; 
and as soon as they are near, it drops its head, straightens its tail, bites the bit. 



and pulls without any shame at all. The eharioteer is now struek with the same 
[e] ieelings as before, only worse, and he’s falling baek as he would from a 
starting gate; and he violently yanks the bit baek out of the teeth of the insolent 
horse, only harder this time, so that he bloodies its foul-speaking tongue and 
jaws, sets its legs and haunehes firmly on the ground, and 'gives it over to 
pain.’— When the bad horse has suffered this same thing time after time, it stops 
being so insolent; now it is humble enough to follow the eharioteer’s warnings, 
and when it sees the beautiful boy it dies of fright, with the result that now at last 
the lover’s soul follows its boy in reverence and awe. 

[255] “And beeause he is served with all the attentions due a god by a lover 
who is not pretending otherwise but is truly in the throes of love, and beeause he 
is by nature disposed to be a friend of the man who is serving him (even if he has 
already been set against love by sehool friends or others who say that it is 
shameM to assoeiate with a lover, and initially rejects the lover in consequence), 
as time goes forward he is brought by his [b] ripening age and a sense of what 
must be to a point where he lets the man spend time with him. It is a deeree of 
fate, you see, that bad is never friends with bad, while good eannot fail to be 
friends with good. Now that he allows his lover to talk and spend time with him, 
and the man’s good will is elose at hand, the boy is amazed by it as he realizes 
that all the Mendship he has from his other friends and relatives put together is 
nothing eompared to that of this friend who is inspired by a god. 

“After the lover has spent some time doing this, staying near the boy (and 
even touehing him during sports and on other oeeasions), then the [e] spring that 
feeds the stream Zeus named 'Desire’ when he was in love with Ganymede 
begins to flow mightily in the lover and is partly absorbed by him, and when he 
is filled it overflows and runs away outside him. Think how a breeze or an eeho 
bounees baek from a smooth solid object to its souree; that is how the stream of 
beauty goes baek to the beautiful boy and sets him allutter. It enters through his 
eyes, whieh are its natural [d] route to the soul; there it waters the passages for 
the wings, starts the wings growing, and fills the soul of the loved one with love 
in return. Then the boy is in love, but has no idea what he loves. He does not 
understand, and eannot explain, what has happened to him. It is as if he had 
eaught an eye disease from someone else, but eould not identify the eause; he 
does not realize that he is seeing himself in the lover as in a mirror. So when the 
lover is near, the boy’s pain is relieved just as the lover’s is, and when they are 
apart he yearns as mueh as he is yearned [e] for, beeause he has a mirror image 
of love in him—'backlove’—though he neither speaks nor thinks of it as love. 


but as Mendship. Still, his desire is nearly the same as the lover’s, though 
weaker: he wants to see, toueh, kiss, and lie down with him; and of eourse, as 
you might expect, he aets on these desires soon after they oeeur. 

“When they are in bed, the lover’s undiseiplined horse has a word to [256] say 
to the eharioteer—that after all its sufferings it is entitled to a little fun. 
Meanwhile, the boy’s bad horse has nothing to say, but swelling with desire, 
confused, it hugs the lover and kisses him in delight at his great good will. And 
whenever they are lying together it is eompletely unable, for its own part, to 
deny the lover any favor he might beg to have. Its yokemate, however, along 
with its eharioteer, resists sueh requests with modesty and reason. Now if the 
victory goes to the better elements in both their minds, whieh lead them to 
follow the assigned regimen of philosophy, their life here below is one of bliss 
and shared understanding. They are [b] modest and fully in eontrol of 
themselves now that they have enslaved the part that brought trouble into the 
soul and set free the part that gave it virtue. After death, when they have grown 
wings and beeome weightless, they have won the first of three rounds in these, 
the true Olympie Gontests. There is no greater good than this that either human 
self-control or divine madness ean offer a man. If, on the other hand, they adopt 
a lower way of living, with ambition in plaee of philosophy, then pretty soon 
when [e] they are eareless beeause they have been drinking or for some other 
reason, the pair’s undiseiplined horses will eateh their souls off guard and 
together bring them to eommit that aet whieh ordinary people would take to be 
the happiest ehoiee of all; and when they have eonsummated it onee, they go on 
doing this for the rest of their lives, but sparingly, sinee they have not approved 
of what they are doing with their whole minds. So these two also live in mutual 
Mendship (though weaker than that of the philosophieal pair), both while they 
are in love and after they have passed beyond it, [d] beeause they realize they 
have exchanged sueh firm vows that it would be forbidden for them ever to 
break them and beeome enemies. In death they are wingless when they leave the 
body, but their wings are bursting to sprout, so the prize they have won from the 
madness of love is eonsiderable, beeause those who have begun the saered 
journey in lower heaven may not by law be sent into darkness for the journey 
under the earth; their lives are bright and happy as they travel together, and 
thanks to their love [e] they will grow wings together when the time eomes. 

“These are the rewards you will have from a lover’s Mendship, my boy, and 
they are as great as divine gifts should be. Anon-lover’s eompanionship, on the 
other hand, is diluted by human self-control; all it pays are eheap, human 



dividends, and though the slavish attitude it engenders in a Mend’s soul is 
widely praised as virtue, it tosses the soul around for [257] nine thousand years 
on the earth and leads it, mindless, beneath it. 

“So now, dear Love, this is the best and most beautiful palinode— we eould 
offer as payment for our debt, espeeially in view of the rather poetieal ehoiee of 
words Phaedrus made me use.— Forgive us our earlier speeehes in return for this 
one; be kind and graeious toward my expertise at love, whieh is your own gift to 
me: do not, out of anger, take it away or disable it; and grant that I may be held 
in higher esteem than ever by those who [b] are beautiful. If Phaedrus and I said 
anything that shoeked you in our earlier speeeh, blame it on Lysias, who was its 
father, and put a stop to his making speeehes of this sort; convert him to 
philosophy like his brother Polemarehus so that his lover here may no longer 
play both sides as he does now, but simply devote his life to Love through 
philosophieal diseussions.” 

[e] Phaedrus: I join you in your prayer, Soerates. If this is really best for us, 
may it eome to pass. As to your speeeh, I admired it from the moment you 
began: You managed it mueh better than your first one. Lm afraid that Lysias’ 
effort to mateh it is bound to fall flat, if of eourse he even dares to try to offer a 
speeeh of his own. In fact, my marvelous friend, a politieian I know was only 
reeently taking Lysias to task for just that reason: All through his invective, he 
kept ealling him a “speeeh writer.” So perhaps his pride will keep him from 
writing this speeeh for us. 

[d] SoGRATEs: Ah, what a foolish thing to say, young man. How wrong you 
are about your friend: he ean’t be intimidated so easily! But perhaps you thought 
the man who was taking him to task meant what he said as a reproaeh? 

Phaedrus: He eertainly seemed to, Soerates. In any ease, you are surely aware 
yourself that the most powerful and renowned politieians are ashamed to 
eompose speeehes or leave any writings behind; they are afraid that in later 
times they may eome to be known as “sophists.” 

SoGRATEs: Phaedrus, you don’t understand the expression “Pleasant [e] 

Bend”—it originally referred to the long bend of the Nile.— And, besides the 
bend, you also don’t understand that the most ambitious politieians love 
speeehwriting and long for their writings to survive. In fact, when they write one 
of their speeehes, they are so pleased when people praise it that they add at the 
beginning a list of its admirers everywhere. 

Phaedrus: What do you mean? I don’t understand. 

[258] SoGRATEs: Don’t you know that the first thing politieians put in their 


writings— is the names of their admirers? 

Phaedrus: How so? 

SoGRATEs: “Resolved/’ the author often begins, “by the Gouneil” or “by the 
People” or by both, and “So-and-so said”——meaning himself, the writer, with 
great solemnity and self-importance. Only then does he go on with what he has 
to say, showing off his wisdom to his admirers, often eomposing a very long 
doeument. Do you think there’s any difference between that and a written 
speeeh? 

[b] Phaedrus: No, 1 don’t. 

SoGRATEs: Well, then, if it remains on the books, he is delighted and leaves the 
stage a poet. But if it is struek down, if he fails as a speeeh writer and isn’t 
eonsidered worthy of having his work written down, he goes into deep 
mourning, and his friends along with him. 

Phaedrus: He eertainly does. 

SoGRATEs: eiearly, then, they don’t feel eontempt for speeehwriting; on the 
eontrary, they are in awe of it. 

Phaedrus: Quite so. 

SoGRATEs: There’s this too. What of an orator or a king who acquires [e] 
enough power to mateh Lyeurgus, Solon, or Darius as a lawgiver— and acquires 
immortal fame as a speeeh writer in his eity? Doesn’t he think that he is equal to 
the gods while he is still alive? And don’t those who live in later times believe 
just the same about him when they behold his writings? 

Phaedrus: Very mueh so. 

SoGRATEs: Do you really believe then that any one of these people, whoever 
he is and however mueh he hates Lysias, would reproaeh him for being a writer? 

Phaedrus: It eertainly isn’t likely in view of what you said, for he would 
probably be reproaehing his own ambition as well. 

SoGRATEs: This, then, is quite elear: Writing speeehes is not in itself a [d] 
shameM thing. 

Phaedrus: How eould it be? 

SoGRATEs: It’s not speaking or writing well that’s shameM; what’s really 
shameM is to engage in either of them shameMly or badly. 

Phaedrus: That is elear. 

SoGRATEs: So what distinguishes good from bad writing? Do we need to ask 
this question of Lysias or anyone else who ever did or will write anything— 
whether a publie or a private doeument, poetie verse or plain prose? 

Phaedrus: You ask if we need to? Why else should one live, 1 say, if [e] not 


for pleasures of this sort? Gertainly not for those you eannot feel unless you are 
first in pain, like most of the pleasures of the body, and whieh for this reason we 
eall the pleasures of slaves. 

SoGRATEs: It seems we elearly have the time. Besides, I think that the eieadas, 
who are singing and earrying on conversations with one another [259] in the heat 
of the day above our heads, are also watehing us. And if they saw the two of us 
avoiding conversation at midday like most people, diverted by their song and, 
sluggish of mind, nodding off, they would have every right to laugh at us, 
convinced that a pair of slaves had eome to their resting plaee to sleep like sheep 
gathering around the spring in the afternoon. But if they see us in conversation, 
steadfastly navigating [b] around them as if they were the Sirens, they will be 
very pleased and immediately give us the gift from the gods they are able to give 
to mortals. 

Phaedrus: What is this gift? I don’t think I have heard of it. 

SoGRATEs: Everyone who loves the Muses should have heard of this. The 
story goes that the eieadas used to be human beings who lived before the birth of 
the Muses. When the Muses were born and song was ereated for the first time, 
some of the people of that time were so overwhelmed [e] with the pleasure of 
singing that they forgot to eat or drink; so they died without even realizing it. It 
is from them that the raee of the eieadas eame into being; and, as a gift from the 
Muses, they have no need of nourishment onee they are born. Instead, they 
immediately burst into song, without food or drink, until it is time for them to 
die. After they die, they go to the Muses and tell eaeh one of them whieh mortals 
have honored her. To [d] Terpsiehore they report those who have honored her by 
their devotion to the danee and thus make them dearer to her. To Erato, they 
report those who honored her by dedieating themselves to the affairs of love, and 
so too with the other Muses, aeeording to the activity that honors eaeh. And to 
Galliope, the oldest among them, and Urania, the next after her, who preside 
over the heavens and all diseourse, human and divine, and sing with the sweetest 
voice, they report those who honor their speeial kind of musie by leading a 
philosophieal life. 

There are many reasons, then, why we should talk and not waste our afternoon 
in sleep. 

Phaedrus: By all means, let’s talk. 

[e] SoGRATEs: Well, then, we ought to examine the topie we proposed just 
now: When is a speeeh well written and delivered, and when is it not? 

Phaedrus: Plainly. 



SoGRATEs: Won’t someone who is to speak well and nobly have to have in 
mind the truth about the subject he is going to diseuss? 

Phaedrus: What I have aetually heard about this, Soerates, my friend, [260] is 
that it is not neeessary for the intending orator to learn what is really just, but 
only what will seem just to the erowd who will aet as judges. Nor again what is 
really good or noble, but only what will seem so. For that is what persuasion 
proeeeds from, not truth. 

SoGRATEs: Anything that wise men say, Phaedrus, “is not lightly to be east 
aside”;— we must eonsider whether it might be right. And what you just said, in 
partieular, must not be dismissed. 

Phaedrus: You’re right. 

SoGRATEs: Let’s look at it this way, then. 

Phaedrus: How? 

[b] SoGRATEs: Suppose I were trying to convince you that you should fight 
your enemies on horsebaek, and neither one of us knew what a horse is, but I 
happened to know this mueh about you, that Phaedrus believes a horse is the 
tame animal with the longest ears— 

Phaedrus: But that would be ridieulous, Soerates. 

SoGRATEs: Not quite yet, aetually. But if I were seriously trying to convince 
you, having eomposed a speeeh in praise of the donkey in whieh I ealled it a 
horse and elaimed that having sueh an animal is of immense value both at home 
and in military service, that it is good for hghting and for earrying your baggage 
and that it is useful for mueh else besides—[e] 

Phaedrus: Well, that would be totally ridieulous. 

SoGRATEs: Well, whieh is better? To be ridieulous and a friend? Or clever and 
an enemy? 

Phaedrus: The former. 

SoGRATEs: And so, when a rhetorieian who does not know good from bad 
addresses a eity whieh knows no better and attempts to sway it, not praising a 
miserable donkey as if it were a horse, but bad as if it were good, and, having 
studied what the people believe, persuades them to do something bad instead of 
good—with that as its seed, what sort of erop [d] do you think rhetorie ean 
harvest? 

Phaedrus: A erop of really poor quality. 

SoGRATEs: But eould it be, my friend, that we have moeked the art of speaking 
more rudely than it deserves? For it might perhaps reply, “What bizarre 
nonsense! Look, 1 am not forcing anyone to learn how to make speeehes without 


knowing the truth; on the eontrary, my advice, for what it is worth, is to take me 
up only after mastering the truth. But I do make this boast: even someone who 
knows the truth eouldn’t produee conviction on the basis of a systematie art 
without me.” 

Phaedrus: Well, is that a fair reply? [e] 

SoGRATEs: Yes, it is—if, that is, the arguments now advancing upon rhetorie 
testify that it is an art. For it seems to me as if I hear eertain arguments 
approaehing and protesting that that is a lie and that rhetorie is not an art but an 
artless praetiee.— As the Spartan said, there is no genuine art of speaking 
without a grasp of truth, and there never will be. 

Phaedrus: We need to hear these arguments, Soerates. Come, produee [261] 
them, and examine them: What is their point? How do they make it? 

SoGRATEs: Come to us, then, noble ereatures; convince Phaedrus, him of the 
beautiful offspring,— that unless he pursues philosophy properly he will never be 
able to make a proper speeeh on any subject either. And let Phaedrus be the one 
to answer. 

Phaedrus: Let them put their questions. 

SoGRATEs: Well, then, isn’t the rhetorieal art, taken as a whole, a way of 
direeting the soul by means of speeeh, not only in the laweourts and on other 
publie oeeasions but also in private? Isn’t it one and the same art whether its 
subject is great or small, and no more to be held in esteem—if [b] it is followed 
eorreetly—^when its questions are serious than when they are trivial? Or what 
have you heard about all this? 

Phaedrus: Well, eertainly not whatyoi/ have! Artful speaking and writing is 
found mainly in the laweourts; also perhaps in the Assembly. That’s all rve 
heard. 

SoGRATEs: Well, have you only heard of the rhetorieal treatises of Nestor and 
Odysseus—those they wrote in their spare time in Troy? Haven’t you also heard 
of the works of Palamedes?— 

[e] Phaedrus: No, by Zeus, I haven’t even heard of Nestor’s—unless by 
Nestor you mean Gorgias, and by Odysseus, Thrasymaehus or Theodorus.— 

SoGRATEs: Perhaps. But let’s leave these people aside. Answer this question 
yourself: What do adversaries do in the laweourts? Don’t they speak on opposite 
sides? What else ean we eall what they do? 

Phaedrus: That’s it, exactly. 

SoGRATEs: About what is just and what is unjust? 

Phaedrus: Yes. 


[d] SoGRATEs: And won’t whoever does this artfully make the same thing 
appear to the same people sometimes just and sometimes, when he prefers, 
unjust? 

Phaedrus: Of eourse. 

SoGRATEs: And when he addresses the Assembly, he will make the eity 
approve a poliey at one time as a good one, and reject it—the very same poliey 
—as just the opposite at another. 

Phaedrus: Right. 

SoGRATEs: Now, don’t we know that the Eleatie Palamedes is sueh an artful 
speaker that his listeners will perceive the same things to be both similar and 
dissimilar, both one and many, both at rest and also in motion?— 

Phaedrus: Most eertainly. 

SoGRATEs: We ean therefore find the praetiee of speaking on opposite [e] sides 
not only in the laweourts and in the Assembly. Rather, it seems that one single 
art—if, of eourse, it is an art in the first plaee—governs all speaking. By means 
of it one ean make out as similar anything that ean be so assimilated, to 
everything to whieh it ean be made similar, and expose anyone who tries to hide 
the fact that that is what he is doing. 

Phaedrus: What do you mean by that? 

SoGRATEs: I think it will beeome elear if we look at it this way. Where is 
deeeption most likely to oeeur—regarding things that differ mueh or things that 
differ little from one another? 

[262] Phaedrus: Regarding those that differ little. 

SoGRATEs: At any rate, you are more likely to eseape deteetion, as you shift 
from one thing to its opposite, if you proeeed in small steps rather than in large 
ones. 

Phaedrus: Without a doubt. 

SoGRATEs: Therefore, if you are to deceive someone else and to avoid 
deeeption yourself, you must know preeisely the respeets in whieh things are 
similar and dissimilar to one another. 

Phaedrus: Yes, you must. 

SoGRATEs: And is it really possible for someone who doesn’t know what eaeh 
thing truly is to deteet a similarity—whether large or small—between something 
he doesn’t know and anything else? 

Phaedrus: That is impossible. [b] 

SoGRATEs: eiearly, therefore, the state of being deceived and holding beliefs 
eontrary to what is the ease eomes upon people by reason of eertain similarities. 


Phaedrus: That is how it happens. 

SoGRATEs: Gould someone, then, who doesn’t know what eaeh thing is ever 
have the art to lead others little by little through similarities away from what is 
the ease on eaeh oeeasion to its opposite? Or eould he eseape this being done to 
himself? 

Phaedrus: Never. 

SoGRATEs: Therefore, my friend, the art of a speaker who doesn’t know [e] the 
truth and ehases opinions instead is likely to be a ridieulous thing—not an art at 
all! 

Phaedrus: So it seems. 

SoGRATEs: So, shall we look for instanees of what we ealled the artful and the 
artless in the speeeh of Lysias you earried here and in our own speeehes? 

Phaedrus: That’s the best thing to do—beeause, as it is, we are talking quite 
abstraetly, without enough examples. 

SoGRATEs: In fact, by some ehanee the two speeehes do, as it seems, eontain 
an example of the way in whieh someone who knows the truth [d] ean toy with 
his audienee and mislead them. For my part, Phaedrus, I hold the loeal gods 
responsible for this—also, perhaps, the messengers of the Muses who are 
singing over our heads may have inspired me with this gift: eertainly I don’t 
possess any art of speaking. 

Phaedrus: Fine, fine. But explain what you mean. 

SoGRATEs: Come, then—read me the beginning of Lysias’ speeeh. 

Phaedrus: “You understand my situation: rve told you how good it [e] would 
be for us, in my opinion, if we eould work this out. In any ease, I don’t think I 
should lose the ehanee to get what I am asking for, merely beeause I don’t 
happen to be in love with you. A man in love will wish he had not done you any 
favors—” 

SoGRATEs: Stop. Our task is to say how he fails and writes artlessly. Right? 

Phaedrus: Yes. [263] 

SoGRATEs: Now isn’t this mueh absolutely elear: We are in aeeord with one 
another about some of the things we diseourse about and in diseord about 
others? 

Phaedrus: I think I understand what you are saying; but, please, ean you 
make it a little elearer? 

SoGRATEs: When someone utters the word “iron” or “silver,” don’t we all 
think of the same thing? 

Phaedrus: Gertainly. 



SoGRATEs: But what happens when we say “just” or “good”? Doesn’t eaeh one 
of us go in a different direetion? Don’t we differ with one another and even with 
ourselves? 

Phaedrus: We eertainly do. 

[b] SoGRATEs: Therefore, we agree about the former and disagree about the 
latter. 

Phaedrus: Right. 

SoGRATEs: Now in whieh of these two eases are we more easily deceived? 

And when does rhetorie have greater power? 

Phaedrus: eiearly, when we wander in different direetions. 

SoGRATEs: It follows that whoever wants to acquire the art of rhetorie must 
first make a systematie division and grasp the partieular eharaeter of eaeh of 
these two kinds of thing, both the kind where most people wander in different 
direetions and the kind where they do not. 

[e] Phaedrus: What a splendid thing, Soerates, he will have understood if he 
grasps that! 

SoGRATEs: Seeond, I think, he must not be mistaken about his subject; he must 
have a sharp eye for the elass to whieh whatever he is about to diseuss belongs. 

Phaedrus: Of eourse. 

SoGRATEs: Well, now, what shall we say about love? Does it belong to the 
elass where people differ or to that where they don’t? 

Phaedrus: Oh, surely the elass where they differ. Otherwise, do you think you 
eould have spoken of it as you did a few minutes ago, first saying that it is 
harmful both to lover and beloved and then immediately afterward that it is the 
greatest good? 

[d] SoGRATEs: Very well put. But now tell me this—I ean’t remember at all 
beeause I was eompletely possessed by the gods: Did I define love at the 
beginning of my speeeh? 

Phaedrus: Oh, absolutely, by Zeus, you most eertainly did. 

SoGRATEs: Alas, how mueh more artful with speeehes the Nymphs, daughters 
of Aehelous, and Pan, son of Hermes, are, aeeording to what you say, than 
Lysias, son of Gephalus! Or am I wrong? Did Lysias too, at [e] the start of his 
love-speech, eompel us to assume that love is the single thing that he himself 
wanted it to be? Did he then eomplete his speeeh by arranging everything in 
relation to that? Will you read its opening onee again? 

Phaedrus: If you like. But what you are looking for is not there. 

SoGRATEs: Read it, so that I ean hear it in his own words. 



Phaedrus: “You understand my situation: rve told you how good it would be 
for us, in my opinion, if we eould work this out. In any ease, I don’t think I 
should lose the ehanee to get what I am asking for, merely [264] beeause I don’t 
happen to be in love with you. A man in love will wish he had not done you any 
favors, onee his desire dies down—” 

SoGRATEs: He eertainly seems a long way from doing what we wanted. He 
doesn’t even start from the beginning but from the end, making his speeeh swim 
upstream on its baek. His first words are what a lover would say to his boy as he 
was eoneluding his speeeh. Am I wrong, Phaedrus, dear heart? 

Phaedrus: Well, Soerates, that was the end for whieh he gave the speeeh! [b] 

SoGRATEs: And what about the rest? Don’t the parts of the speeeh appear to 
have been thrown together at random? Is it evident that the seeond point had to 
be made seeond for some eompelling reason? Is that so for any of the parts? I at 
least—of eourse I know nothing about sueh matters—thought the author said 
just whatever eame to mind next, though not without a eertain noble willfulness. 
But you, do you know any prineiple of speeeh-eomposition eompelling him to 
plaee these things one after another in this order? 

Phaedrus: It’s very generous of you to think that I ean understand his [e] 
reasons so elearly. 

SoGRATEs: But surely you will admit at least this mueh: Every speeeh must be 
put together like a living ereature, with a body of its own; it must be neither 
without head nor without legs; and it must have a middle and extremities that are 
fitting both to one another and to the whole work. 

Phaedrus: How eould it be otherwise? 

SoGRATEs: But look at your Mend’s speeeh: Is it like that or is it otherwise? 
Aetually, you’ll find that it’s just like the epigram people say is inseribed on the 
tomb of Midas the Phrygian. 

Phaedrus: What epigram is that? And what’s the matter with it? [d] 

SoGRATEs: It goes like this: 

A maid ofbronze am I, on Midas’ tomb I lie 
As long as water flows, and trees grow tall 
Shielding the grave where many eome to ery 
That Midas rests here I say to one and all. 

I’m sure you notiee that it makes no difference at all whieh of its verses [e] 
eomes first, and whieh last. 



Phaedrus: You are making fun of our speeeh, Soerates. 

SoGRATEs: Well, then, if that upsets you, let’s leave that speeeh aside—even 
though I think it has plenty of very useful examples, provided one tries to 
emulate them as little as possible—and turn to the others. I think it is important 
for students of speeehmaking to pay attention to one of their features. 

Phaedrus: What do you mean? [265] 

SoGRATEs: They were in a way opposite to one another. One elaimed that one 
should give one’s favors to the lover; the other, to the non-lover. 

Phaedrus: Most manfully, too. 

SoGRATEs: I thought you were going to say “madly,” whieh would have been 
the truth, and is also just what I was looking for: We did say, didn’t we, that love 
is a kind of madness? 

Phaedrus: Yes. 

SoGRATEs: And that there are two kinds of madness, one produeed by human 
illness, the other by a divinely inspired release from normally aeeepted 
behavior? 

[b] Phaedrus: Gertainly. 

SoGRATEs: We also distinguished four parts within the divine kind and 
eonneeted them to four gods. Having attributed the inspiration of the prophet to 
Apollo, of the mystie to Dionysus, of the poet to the Muses, and the fourth part 
of madness to Aphrodite and to Love, we said that the madness of love is the 
best. We used a eertain sort of image to deseribe love’s passion; perhaps it had a 
measure of truth in it, though it may also have led us astray. And having 
whipped up a not altogether implausible [e] speeeh, we sang playMly, but also 
appropriately and respectfully, a story-like hymn to my master and yours, 
Phaedrus—to Love, who watehes over beautiM boys. 

Phaedrus: And I listened to it with the greatest pleasure. 

SoGRATEs: Let’s take up this point about it right away: How was the speeeh 
able to proeeed from eensure to praise? 

Phaedrus: What exactly do you mean by that? 

SoGRATEs: Well, everything else in it really does appear to me to have been 
spoken in play. But part of it was given with Portune’s guidanee, [d] and there 
were in it two kinds of things the nature of whieh it would be quite wonderful to 
grasp by means of a systematie art. 

Phaedrus: Whieh things? 

SoGRATEs: The first eonsists in seeing together things that are seattered about 
everywhere and eolleeting them into one kind, so that by defining eaeh thing we 



ean make elear the subject of any instruetion we wish to give. Just so with our 
diseussion of love: Whether its definition was or was not eorreet, at least it 
allowed the speeeh to proeeed elearly and eonsistently with itself. 

Phaedrus: And what is the other thing you are talking about, Soerates? 

[e] SoGRATEs: This, in turn, is to be able to eut up eaeh kind aeeording to its 
speeies along its natural joints, and to try not to splinter any part, as a bad 
buteher might do. In just this way, our two speeehes plaeed all [266] mental 
derangements into one eommon kind. Then, just as eaeh single body has parts 
that naturally eome in pairs of the same name (one of them being ealled the 
right-hand and the other the left-hand one), so the speeehes, having eonsidered 
unsoundness of mind to be by nature one single kind within us, proeeeded to eut 
it up—the first speeeh eut its left-hand part, and eontinued to eut until it 
discovered among these parts a sort of love that ean be ealled “left-handed,” 
whieh it eorreetly denouneed; the seeond speeeh, in turn, led us to the right-hand 
part of madness; discovered a love that shares its name with the other but is 
aetually divine; set it out [b] before us, and praised it as the eause of our greatest 
goods. 

Phaedrus: You are absolutely right. 

SoGRATEs: Well, Phaedrus, I am myself a lover of these divisions and 
eolleetions, so that I may be able to think and to speak; and if I believe that 
someone else is eapable of diseerning a single thing that is also by nature 
eapable of eneompassing many,— I follow “straight behind, in his traeks, as if he 
were a god.”— God knows whether this is the right name for those who ean do 
this eorreetly or not, but so far I have always ealled [e] them “dialeetieians.” But 
tell me what I must eall them now that we have learned all this from Lysias and 
you. Or is it just that art of speaking that Thrasymaehus and the rest of them use, 
whieh has made them masters of speeehmaking and eapable of produeing others 
like them—anyhow those who are willing to bring them gifts and to treat them 
as if they were kings? 

Phaedrus: They may behave like kings, but they eertainly laek the knowledge 
you’re talking about. No, it seems to me that you are right in ealling the sort of 
thing you mentioned dialeetie; but, it seems to me, rhetorie still eludes us. 

SoGRATEs: What are you saying? Gould there be anything valuable whieh [d] 
is independent of the methods I mentioned and is still grasped by art? If there is, 
you and I must eertainly honor it, and we must say what part of rhetorie it is that 
has been left out. 

Phaedrus: Well, there’s quite a lot, Soerates: everything, at any rate, written 


up in the books on the art of speaking. 

SoGRATEs: You were quite right to remind me. Pirst, I believe, there is the 
Preamble with whieh a speeeh must begin. This is what you mean, isn’t it—the 
fine points of the art? 

Phaedrus: Yes. [e] 

SoGRATEs: Seeond eome the Statement of Paets and the Evidence of Witnesses 
eoneerning it; third, indireet Evidence; fourth, Glaims to Plausibility. And I 
believe at least that excellent Byzantine word-wizard adds Confirmation and 
Supplementary Confirmation. 

Phaedrus: You mean the worthy Theodorus?— 

SoGRATEs: Quite. And he also adds Refutation and Supplementary Refutation, 
[267] to be used both in proseeution and in defense. Nor must we forget the most 
excellent Evenus of Paros,— who was the first to discover Covert implieation 
and indireet Praise and who—some say—has even arranged indireet Censures in 
verse as an aid to memory: a wise man indeed! And Tisias— and Gorgias? How 
ean we leave them out when it is they who realized that what is likely must be 
held in higher honor than what is true; they who, by the power of their language, 
make small things appear great and great things small; they who express modern 
ideas in aneient garb, [b] and aneient ones in modern dress; they who have 
discovered how to argue both eoneisely and at infinite length about any subject? 
Aetually, when I told Prodieus— this last, he laughed and said that only he had 
discovered the art of proper speeehes: What we need are speeehes that are 
neither long nor short but of the right length. 

Phaedrus: Brilliantly done, Prodieus! 

SoGRATEs: And what about Hippias?— How ean we omit him? I am sure our 
friend from Elis would east his vote with Prodieus. 

Phaedrus: Gertainly. 

SoGRATEs: And what shall we say of the whole gallery of terms Polus— [e] set 
up—speaking with Reduplieation, Speaking in Maxims, Speaking in Images— 
and of the terms Lieymnius gave him as a present to help him explain Good 
Dietion?— 

Phaedrus: But didn’t Protagoras aetually use similar terms?— 

SoGRATEs: Yes, Gorreet Dietion, my boy, and other wonderful things. As to the 
art of making speeehes bewailing the evils of poverty and old age, the prize, in 
my judgment, goes to the mighty Ghaleedonian.— He it is also [d] who knows 
best how to inflame a erowd and, onee they are inflamed, how to hush them 


again with his words’ magie spell, as he says himseli. And let’s not forget that he 
is as good at produeing slander as he is at refuting it, whatever its souree may be. 

As to the way of ending a speeeh, everyone seems to be in agreement, though 
some eall it Reeapitulation and others by some other name. 

Phaedrus: You mean, summarizing everything at the end and reminding the 
audienee of what they’ve heard? 

SoGRATEs: That’s what I mean. And if you have anything else to add about the 
art of speaking— 

Phaedrus: Only minor points, not worth making. 

[ 268 ] SoGRATEs: Well, let’s leave minor points aside. Let’s hold what we do 
have eloser to the light so that we ean see preeisely the power of the art these 
things produee. 

Phaedrus: A very great power, Soerates, espeeially in front of a erowd. 

SoGRATEs: Quite right. But now, my friend, look elosely: Do you think, as I 
do, that its fabric is a little threadbare? 

Phaedrus: Can you show me? 

SoGRATEs: All right, tell me this. Suppose someone eame to your friend 
Eryximachus or his father Aeumenus and said: “I know treatments to raise or 
lower (whichever I prefer) the temperature of people’s bodies; if I deeide [b] to, I 
ean make them vomit or make their bowels move, and all sorts of things. On the 
basis of this knowledge, I elaim to be a physieian; and I elaim to be able to make 
others physieians as well by imparting it to them.” What do you think they 
would say when they heard that? 

Phaedrus: What eould they say? They would ask him if he also knew to 
whom he should apply sueh treatments, when, and to what extent. 

SoGRATEs: What if he replied, “I have no idea. My elaim is that whoever 
learns from me will manage to do what you ask on his own“? [e] 

Phaedrus: I think they’d say the man’s mad if he thinks he’s a doetor just 
beeause he read a book or happened to eome aeross a few potions; he knows 
nothing of the art. 

SoGRATEs: And suppose someone approaehed Sophoeles and Euripides and 
elaimed to know how to eompose the longest passages on trivial topies and the 
briefest ones on topies of great importanee, that he eould make them pitiM if he 
wanted, or again, by eontrast, terrifying and menaeing, [d] and so on. Suppose 
further that he believed that by teaehing this he was imparting the knowledge of 
eomposing tragedies— 

Phaedrus: Oh, I am sure they too would laugh at anyone who thought a 



tragedy was anything other than the proper arrangement of these things: They 
have to fit with one another and with the whole work. 

SoGRATEs: But I am sure they wouldn’t reproaeh him rudely. They would reaet 
more like a musieian confronted by a man who thought he had mastered 
harmony beeause he was able to produee the highest and lowest [e] notes on his 
strings. The musieian would not say fiercely, “You stupid man, you are out of 
your mind!” As befits his ealling, he would speak more gently: “My friend, 
though that too is neeessary for understanding harmony, someone who has 
gotten as far as you have may still know absolutely nothing about the subject. 
What you know is what it’s neeessary to learn before you study harmony, but not 
harmony itself.” 

Phaedrus: That’s eertainly right. 

SoGRATEs: So Sophoeles would also tell the man who was showing off [269] 
to them that he knew the preliminaries of tragedy, but not the art of tragedy 
itself. And Aeumenus would say his man knew the preliminaries of medieine, 
but not medieine itself. 

Phaedrus: Absolutely. 

SoGRATEs: And what if the “honey-tongued Adrastus” (or perhaps Perieles)— 
were to hear of all the marvelous techniques we just diseussed—Speaking 
Goneisely and Speaking in Images and all the rest we listed and [b] proposed to 
examine under the light? Would he be angry or rude, as you and 1 were, with 
those who write of those techniques and teaeh them as if they are rhetorie itself, 
and say something eoarse to them? Wouldn’t he—being wiser than we are— 
reproaeh us as well and say, “Phaedrus and Soerates, you should not be angry 
with these people—you should be sorry for them. The reason they eannot define 
rhetorie is that they are ignorant of dialeetie. It is their ignoranee that makes 
them think they have discovered what rhetorie is when they have mastered only 
what it is [e] neeessary to learn as preliminaries. So they teaeh these 
preliminaries and imagine their pupils have received a full eourse in rhetorie, 
thinking the task of using eaeh of them persuasively and putting them together 
into a whole speeeh is a minor matter, to be worked out by the pupils from their 
own resources“? 

Phaedrus: Really, Soerates, the art these men present as rhetorie in their 
eourses and handbooks is no more than what you say. In my judgment, [d] at 
least, your point is well taken. But how, from what souree, eould one acquire the 
art of the true rhetorieian, the really persuasive speaker? 

SoGRATEs: Well, Phaedrus, beeoming good enough to be an aeeomplished 



eompetitor is probably—perhaps neeessarily—like everything else. If you have a 
natural ability for rhetorie, you will beeome a famous rhetorieian, provided you 
supplement your ability with knowledge and praetiee. To the extent that you laek 
any one of them, to that extent you will be less than perfect. But, insofar as there 
is an art of rhetorie, I don’t believe the right method for acquiring it is to be 
found in the direetion Lysias and Thrasymaehus have followed. 

Phaedrus: Where ean we find it then? 

[e] SoGRATEs: My dear friend, maybe we ean see now why Perieles was in all 
likelihood the greatest rhetorieian of all. 

Phaedrus: How is that? 

[270] SoGRATEs: All the great arts require endless talk and ethereal speeulation 
about nature: This seems to be what gives them their lofty point of view and 
universal applieability. That’s just what Perieles mastered—besides having 
natural ability. He eame aeross Anaxagoras, who was just that sort of man, got 
his full dose of ethereal speeulation, and understood the nature of mind and 
mindlessness——just the subject on whieh Anaxagoras had the most to say. 

From this, I think, he drew for the art of rhetorie what was useful to it. 

Phaedrus: What do you mean by that? 

[b] SoGRATEs: Well, isn’t the method of medieine in a way the same as the 
method of rhetorie? 

Phaedrus: How so? 

SoGRATEs: In both eases we need to determine the nature of something—of the 
body in medieine, of the soul in rhetorie. Otherwise, all we’ll have will be an 
empirieal and artless praetiee. We won’t be able to supply, on the basis of an art, 
a body with the medieines and diet that will make it healthy and strong, or a soul 
with the reasons and eustomary rules for eonduet that will impart to it the 
convictions and virtues we want. 

Phaedrus: That is most likely, Soerates. 

SoGRATEs: Do you think, then, that it is possible to reaeh a serious 
understanding [e] of the nature of the soul without understanding the nature of 
the world as a whole? 

Phaedrus: Well, if we’re to listen to Hippoerates, Aselepius’ deseendant,— we 
won’t even understand the body if we don’t follow that method. 

SoGRATEs: He speaks well, my friend. Still, Hippoerates aside, we must 
eonsider whether argument supports that view. 

Phaedrus: I agree. 

SoGRATEs: Gonsider, then, what both Hippoerates and true argument say about 


nature. Isn’t this the way to think systematieally about the nature [d] of 
anything? Pirst, we must eonsider whether the object regarding whieh we intend 
to beeome experts and eapable of transmitting our expertise is simple or 
complex. Then, if it is simple, we must investigate its power: What things does it 
have what natural power of aeting upon? By what things does it have what 
natural disposition to be aeted upon? If, on the other hand, it takes many forms, 
we must enumerate them all and, as we did in the simple ease, investigate how 
eaeh is naturally able to aet upon what and how it has a natural disposition to be 
aeted upon by what. 

Phaedrus: It seems so, Soerates. 

SoGRATEs: Proeeeding by any other method would be like walking with [e] the 
blind. Conversely, whoever studies anything on the basis of an art must never be 
eompared to the blind or the deaf. On the eontrary, it is elear that someone who 
teaehes another to make speeehes as an art will demonstrate preeisely the 
essential nature of that to whieh speeehes are to be applied. And that, surely, is 
the soul. 

Phaedrus: Of eourse. 

SoGRATEs: This is therefore the object toward whieh the speaker’s whole [271] 
effort is direeted, sinee it is in the soul that he attempts to produee conviction. 
Isn’t that so? 

Phaedrus: Yes. 

SoGRATEs: eiearly, therefore, Thrasymaehus and anyone else who teaehes the 
art of rhetorie seriously will, first, deseribe the soul with absolute preeision and 
enable us to understand what it is: whether it is one and homogeneous by nature 
or takes many forms, like the shape of bodies, sinee, as we said, that’s what it is 
to demonstrate the nature of something. 

Phaedrus: Absolutely. 

SoGRATEs: Seeond, he will explain how, in virtue of its nature, it aets and is 
aeted upon by eertain things. 

Phaedrus: Of eourse. 

[b] SoGRATEs: Third, he will classify the kinds of speeeh and of soul there are, 
as well as the various ways in whieh they are affected, and explain what eauses 
eaeh. He will then eoordinate eaeh kind of soul with the kind of speeeh 
appropriate to it. And he will give instruetions eoneerning the reasons why one 
kind of soul is neeessarily convinced by one kind of speeeh while another 
neeessarily remains unconvinced. 

Phaedrus: This, I think, would eertainly be the best way. 



SoGRATEs: In fact, my friend, no speeeh will ever be a produet of art, whether 
it is a model or one aetually given, if it is delivered or written in [e] any other 
way—on this or on any other subject. But those who now write Arts ofRhetoric 
—we were just diseussing them—are eunning people: they hide the fact that they 
know very well everything about the soul. Well, then, until they begin to speak 
and write in this way, we mustn’t allow ourselves to be convinced that they write 
on the basis of the art. 

Phaedrus: What way is that? 

SoGRATEs: It’s very difficult to speak the aetual words, but as to how one 
should write in order to be as artful as possible—that I am willing to tell you. 

Phaedrus: Please do. 

[d] SoGRATEs: Sinee the nature of speeeh is in fact to direet the soul, whoever 
intends to be a rhetorieian must know how many kinds of soul there are. Their 
number is so-and-so many; eaeh is of sueh-and-sueh a sort; henee some people 
have sueh-and-sueh a eharaeter and others have sueh-and-sueh. Those 
distinetions established, there are, in turn, so-and-so many kinds of speeeh, eaeh 
of sueh-and-sueh a sort. People of sueh-and-sueh a eharaeter are easy to 
persuade by speeehes of sueh-and-sueh a sort in eonneetion with sueh-and-sueh 
an issue for this partieular reason, while people of sueh-and-sueh another sort are 
difficult to persuade for those partieular reasons. 

The orator must learn all this well, then put his theory into praetiee and [e] 
develop the ability to diseern eaeh kind elearly as it oeeurs in the aetions of real 
life. Otherwise he won’t be any better off than he was when he was still listening 
to those diseussions in sehool. He will now not only be able to say what kind of 
person is convinced by what kind of speeeh; on [272] meeting someone he will 
be able to diseern what he is like and make elear to himself that the person 
aetually standing in front of him is of just this partieular sort of eharaeter he had 
learned about in sehool—to that he must now apply speeehes of sueh-and-sueh a 
kind in this partieular way in order to seeure conviction about sueh-and-sueh an 
issue. When he has learned all this—when, in addition, he has grasped the right 
oeeasions for speaking and for holding baek; and when he has also understood 
when the time is right for Speaking Goneisely or Appealing to Pity or 
Exaggeration or for any other of the kinds of speeeh he has learned and when it 
is not—then, and only then, will he have finally mastered the art well and 
eompletely. But if his speaking, his teaehing, or his writing laeks any one of 
these elements [b] and he still elaims to be speaking with art, you’ll be better off 
if you don’t believe him. 



“Well, Soerates and Phaedrus,” the author of this diseourse might say, “do you 
agree? Gould we aeeept an art of speaking presented in any other terms?” 

Phaedrus: That would be impossible, Soerates. Still, it’s evidently rather a 
major undertaking. 

SoGRATEs: You’re right. And that’s why we must turn all our arguments every 
whieh way and try to find some easier and shorter route to the art: [e] we don’t 
want to follow a long rough path for no good reason when we ean ehoose a short 
smooth one instead. 

Now, try to remember if you’ve heard anything helpM from Lysias or 
anybody else. Speak up. 

Phaedrus: It’s not for laek of trying, but nothing eomes to mind right now. 

SoGRATEs: Well, then, shall I tell you something rve heard people say who 
eare about this topie? 

Phaedrus: Of eourse. 

SoGRATEs: We do elaim, after all, Phaedrus, that it is fair to give the wolf’s 
side of the story as well. 

Phaedrus: That’s just what you should do. [d] 

SoGRATEs: Well, these people say that there is no need to be so solemn about 
all this and streteh it out to sueh lengths. For the fact is, as we said ourselves at 
the beginning of this diseussion,— that one who intends to be an able rhetorieian 
has no need to know the truth about the things that are just or good or yet about 
the people who are sueh either by nature or upbringing. No one in a laweourt, 
you see, eares at all about the truth of sueh matters. They only eare about what is 
convincing. This is ealled “the [e] likely,” and that is what a man who intends to 
speak aeeording to art should eoneentrate on. Sometimes, in fact, whether you 
are proseeuting or defending a ease, you must not even say what aetually 
happened, if it was not likely to have happened—you must say something that is 
likely instead. Whatever you say, you should pursue what is likely and leave the 
truth aside: the whole art eonsists in cleaving to that throughout [273] your 
speeeh. 

Phaedrus: That’s an excellent presentation of what people say who profess to 
be expert in speeehes, Soerates. I reeall that we raised this issue briefly earlier 
on, but it seems to be their single most important point. 

SoGRATEs: No doubt you’ve ehurned through Tisias’ book quite eareMly. 

Then let Tisias tell us this also: By “the likely” does he mean anything but [b] 
what is aeeepted by the erowd? 

Phaedrus: What else? 


SoGRATEs: And it’s likely it was when he discovered this clever and artlul 
technique that Tisias wrote that if a weak but spunky man is taken to eourt 
beeause he beat up a strong but eowardly one and stole his eloak or something 
else, neither one should tell the truth. The eoward must say that the spunky man 
didn’t beat him up all by himself, while the latter [e] must rebut this by saying 
that only the two of them were there, and fall baek on that well-worn plea, “How 
eould a man like me attaek a man like him?” The strong man, naturally, will not 
admit his eowardiee, but will try to invent some other lie, and may thus give his 
opponent the ehanee to refute him. And in other eases, speaking as the art 
dietates will take similar forms. Isn’t that so, Phaedrus? 

Phaedrus: Of eourse. 

SoGRATEs: Phew! Tisias—or whoever else it was and whatever name he 
pleases to use for himself——seems— to have discovered an art whieh he has 
disguised very well! But now, my friend, shall we or shall we not say to him— 

[d] Phaedrus: What? 

SoGRATEs: This: “Tisias, some time ago, before you eame into the pieture, we 
were saying that people get the idea of what is likely through its similarity to the 
truth. And we just explained that in every ease the person who knows the truth 
knows best how to determine similarities. So, if you have something new to say 
about the art of speaking, we shall listen. But if you don’t, we shall remain 
convinced by the explanations we gave just before: No one will ever possess the 
art of speaking, to the extent that any [e] human being ean, unless he acquires 
the ability to enumerate the sorts of eharaeters to be found in any audienee, to 
divide everything aeeording to its kinds, and to grasp eaeh single thing firmly by 
means of one form. And no one ean acquire these abilities without great effort— 
a laborious effort a sensible man will make not in order to speak and aet among 
human beings, but so as to be able to speak and aet in a way that pleases the 
gods as mueh as possible. Wiser people than ourselves, Tisias, say that a 
reasonable man must put his mind to being pleasant not to his fellow [274] 
slaves (though this may happen as a side effect) but to his masters, who are 
wholly good. So, if the way round is long, don’t be astonished: we must make 
this detour for the sake of things that are very important, not for what you have 
in mind. Still, as our argument asserts, if that is what you want, you’ll get it best 
as a result of pursuing our own goal. 

Phaedrus: What you’ve said is wonderful, Soerates—if only it eould be done! 

[b] SoGRATEs: Yet surely whatever one must go through on the way to an 
honorable goal is itself honorable. 


Phaedrus: Gertainly. 

SoGRATEs: Well, then, that’s enough about artfulness and artlessness in 
eonneetion with speaking. 

Phaedrus: Quite. 

SoGRATEs: What’s left, then, is aptness and ineptness in eonneetion with 
writing: What feature makes writing good, and what inept? Right? 

Phaedrus: Yes. 

SoGRATEs: Well, do you know how best to please god when you either use 
words or diseuss them in general? 

Phaedrus: Not at all. Do you? 

SoGRATEs: I ean tell you what I’ye heard the aneients said, though they [e] 
alone know the truth. However, if we eould discover that ourselves, would we 
still eare about the speeulations of other people? 

Phaedrus: That’s a silly question. Still, tell me what you say you’ve heard. 

SoGRATEs: Well, this is what rve heard. Among the aneient gods of 
Naueratis— in Egypt there was one to whom the bird ealled the ibis is saered. 
The name of that divinity was Theuth,— and it was he who first discovered 
number and ealeulation, geometry and astronomy, as well as [d] the games of 
eheekers and diee, and, above all else, writing. 

Now the king of all Egypt at that time was Thamus,— who lived in the great 
eity in the upper region that the Greeks eall Egyptian Thebes; Thamus they eall 
Ammon.— Theuth eame to exhibit his arts to him and urged him to disseminate 
them to all the Egyptians. Thamus asked him about the usefulness of eaeh art, 
and while Theuth was explaining it, Thamus praised [e] him for whatever he 
thought was right in his explanations and criticized him for whatever he thought 
was wrong. 

The story goes that Thamus said mueh to Theuth, both for and against eaeh 
art, whieh it would take too long to repeat. But when they eame to writing, 
Theuth said: “O King, here is something that, onee learned, will make the 
Egyptians wiser and will improve their memory; I have discovered a potion for 
memory and for wisdom.” Thamus, however, replied: “O most expert Theuth, 
one man ean give birth to the elements of an art, but only another ean judge how 
they ean benefit or harm those who will use them. [275] And now, sinee you are 
the father of writing, your affection for it has made you deseribe its effects as the 
opposite of what they really are. In fact, it will introduee forgetfulness into the 
soul of those who learn it: they will not praetiee using their memory beeause 
they will put their trust in writing, whieh is external and depends on signs that 


belong to others, instead of trying to remember from the inside, eompletely on 
their own. You have not discovered a potion for remembering, but for reminding; 
you provide your students with the appearanee of wisdom, not with its reality. 
Your invention will enable them to hear many things without being properly 
taught, and they will [b] imagine that they have eome to know mueh while for 
the most part they will know nothing. And they will be difficult to get along 
with, sinee they will merely appear to be wise instead of really being so.” 

Phaedrus: Soerates, you’re very good at making up stories from Egypt or 
wherever else you want! 

SoGRATEs: But, my friend, the priests of the temple of Zeus at Dodona say that 
the first propheeies were the words of an oak. Everyone who lived at that time, 
not being as wise as you young ones are today, found it rewarding enough in 
their simplieity to listen to an oak or even a stone, [e] so long as it was telling the 
truth, while it seems to make a difference to you, Phaedrus, who is speaking and 
where he eomes from. Why, though, don’t you just eonsider whether what he 
says is right or wrong? 

Phaedrus: I deserved that, Soerates. And I agree that the Theban king was 
eorreet about writing. 

SoGRATEs: Well, then, those who think they ean leave written instruetions for 
an art, as well as those who aeeept them, thinking that writing ean yield results 
that are elear or eertain, must be quite naive and truly ignorant of Ammon’s 
prophetie judgment: otherwise, how eould they possibly think [d] that words that 
have been written down ean do more than remind those who already know what 
the writing is about? 

Phaedrus: Quite right. 

SoGRATEs: You know, Phaedrus, writing shares a strange feature with painting. 
The offsprings of painting stand there as if they are alive, but if anyone asks 
them anything, they remain most solemnly silent. The same is true of written 
words. You’d think they were speaking as if they had some understanding, but if 
you question anything that has been said beeause you want to learn more, it 
eontinues to signify just that very same [e] thing forever. When it has onee been 
written down, every diseourse roams about everywhere, reaehing 
indiseriminately those with understanding no less than those who have no 
business with it, and it doesn’t know to whom it should speak and to whom it 
should not. And when it is faulted and attaeked unfairly, it always needs its 
father’s support; alone, it ean neither defend itself nor eome to its own support. 

Phaedrus: You are absolutely right about that, too. 



[276] SoGRATEs: Now tell me, ean we diseern another kind of diseourse, a 
legitimate brother of this one? Can we say how it eomes about, and how it is by 
nature better and more eapable? 

Phaedrus: Whieh one is that? How do you think it eomes about? 

SoGRATEs: It is a diseourse that is written down, with knowledge, in the soul 
of the listener; it ean defend itself, and it knows for whom it should speak and 
for whom it should remain silent. 

Phaedrus: You mean the living, breathing diseourse of the man who knows, 
of whieh the written one ean be fairly ealled an image. 

SoGRATEs: Absolutely right. And tell me this. Would a sensible farmer, [b] 
who eared about his seeds and wanted them to yield fruit, plant them in all 
seriousness in the gardens of Adonis in the middle of the summer and enjoy 
watehing them bear fruit within seven days? Or would he do this as an 
amusement and in honor of the holiday, if he did it at all?— Wouldn’t he use his 
knowledge of farming to plant the seeds he eared for when it was appropriate 
and be eontent if they bore fruit seven months later? 

Phaedrus: That’s how he would handle those he was serious about, [e] 
Soerates, quite differently from the others, as you say. 

SoGRATEs: Now what about the man who knows what is just, noble, and good? 
Shall we say that he is less sensible with his seeds than the farmer is with his? 

Phaedrus: Gertainly not. 

SoGRATEs: Therefore, he won’t be serious about writing them in ink, sowing 
them, through a pen, with words that are as ineapable of speaking in their own 
defense as they are of teaehing the truth adequately. 

Phaedrus: That wouldn’t be likely. 

SoGRATEs: Gertainly not. When he writes, it’s likely he will sow gardens [d] of 
letters for the sake of amusing himself, storing up reminders for himself “when 
he reaehes forgetful old age” and for everyone who wants to follow in his 
footsteps, and will enjoy seeing them sweetly blooming. And when others turn to 
different amusements, watering themselves with drinking parties and everything 
else that goes along with them, he will rather spend his time amusing himself 
with the things I have just deseribed. 

Phaedrus: Soerates, you are eontrasting a vulgar amusement with the [e] very 
noblest—^with the amusement of a man who ean while away his time telling 
stories of justice and the other matters you mentioned. 

SoGRATEs: That’s just how it is, Phaedrus. But it is mueh nobler to be serious 
about these matters, and use the art of dialeetie. The dialeetieian ehooses a 


proper soul and plants and sows within it diseourse aeeompanied by knowledge 
—diseourse eapable of helping itself as well as the man who planted it, whieh is 
not barren but produees a seed from whieh more [277] diseourse grows in the 
eharaeter of others. Sueh diseourse makes the seed forever immortal and renders 
the man who has it as happy as any human being ean be. 

Phaedrus: What you deseribe is really mueh nobler still. 

SoGRATEs: And now that we have agreed about this, Phaedrus, we are finally 
able to deeide the issue. 

Phaedrus: What issue is that? 

SoGRATEs: The issue whieh brought us to this point in the first plaee: We 
wanted to examine the attaek made on Lysias on aeeount of his writing [b] 
speeehes, and to ask whieh speeehes are written artfully and whieh not. Now, I 
think that we have answered that question elearly enough. 

Phaedrus: So it seemed; but remind me again how we did it. 

SoGRATEs: Pirst, you must know the truth eoneerning everything you are 
speaking or writing about; you must learn how to define eaeh thing in itself; and, 
having defined it, you must know how to divide it into kinds until you reaeh 
something indivisible. Seeond, you must understand the nature of the soul, along 
the same lines; you must determine whieh kind [e] of speeeh is appropriate to 
eaeh kind of soul, prepare and arrange your speeeh aeeordingly, and offer a 
complex and elaborate speeeh to a complex soul and a simple speeeh to a simple 
one. Then, and only then, will you be able to use speeeh artfully, to the extent 
that its nature allows it to be used that way, either in order to teaeh or in order to 
persuade. This is the whole point of the argument we have been making. 

Phaedrus: Absolutely. That is exactly how it seemed to us. 

[d] SoGRATEs: Now how about whether it’s noble or shameful to give or write 
a speeeh—when it eould be fairly said to be grounds for reproaeh, and when 
not? Didn’t what we said just a little while ago make it elear— 

Phaedrus: What was that? 

SoGRATEs: That if Lysias or anybody else ever did or ever does write— 
privately or for the publie, in the eourse of proposing some law—a politieal 
doeument whieh he believes to embody elear knowledge of lasting importanee, 
then this writer deserves reproaeh, whether anyone says so or not. For to be 
unaware of the difference between a dream-image and the reality [e] of what is 
just and unjust, good and bad, must truly be grounds for reproaeh even if the 
erowd praises it with one voice. 

Phaedrus: It eertainly must be. 



SoGRATEs: On the other hand, take a man who thinks that a written diseourse 
on any subject ean only be a great amusement, that no diseourse worth serious 
attention has ever been written in verse or prose, and that those that are reeited in 
publie without questioning and explanation, in [278] the manner of the 
rhapsodes, are given only in order to produee conviction. He believes that at 
their very best these ean only serve as reminders to those who already know. 

And he also thinks that only what is said for the sake of understanding and 
learning, what is truly written in the soul eoneerning what is just, noble, and 
good ean be elear, perfect, and worth serious attention: Sueh diseourses should 
be ealled his own legitimate ehildren, first the diseourse he may have discovered 
already within himself [b] and then its sons and brothers who may have grown 
naturally in other souls insofar as these are worthy; to the rest, he turns his baek. 
Sueh a man, Phaedrus, would be just what you and I both would pray to beeome. 

Phaedrus: I wish and pray for things to be just as you say. 

SoGRATEs: Well, then: our playful amusement regarding diseourse is eomplete. 
Now you go and tell Lysias that we eame to the spring whieh is saered to the 
Nymphs and heard words eharging us to deliver a message [e] to Lysias and 
anyone else who eomposes speeehes, as well as to Homer and anyone else who 
has eomposed poetry either spoken or sung, and third, to Solon and anyone else 
who writes politieal doeuments that he ealls laws: If any one of you has 
eomposed these things with a knowledge of the truth, if you ean defend your 
writing when you are ehallenged, and if you ean yourself make the argument that 
your writing is of little worth, then you must be ealled by a name derived not 
from these writings but [d] rather from those things that you are seriously 
pursuing. 

Phaedrus: What name, then, would you give sueh a man? 

SoGRATEs: To eall him wise, Phaedrus, seems to me too mueh, and proper only 
for a god. To eall him wisdom’s lover—a philosopher—or something similar 
would fit him better and be more seemly. 

Phaedrus: That would be quite appropriate. 

SoGRATEs: On the other hand, if a man has nothing more valuable than what 
he has eomposed or written, spending long hours twisting it around, pasting parts 
together and taking them apart—wouldn’t you be right to eall him a poet or a 
speeeh writer or an author of laws? [e] 

Phaedrus: Of eourse. 

SoGRATEs: Tell that, then, to your friend. 

Phaedrus: And what about you? What shall you do? We must surely not 



forget your own friend. 

SoGRATEs: Whom do you mean? 

Phaedrus: The beautiful Isoerates.— What are you going to tell him, 

Soerates? What shall we say he is? 

SoGRATEs: isoerates is still young, Phaedrus. But I want to tell you what [279] 
I foresee for him. 

Phaedrus: What is that? 

SoGRATEs: It seems to me that by his nature he ean outdo anything that Lysias 
has aeeomplished in his speeehes; and he also has a nobler eharaeter. So I 
wouldn’t be at all surprised if, as he gets older and eontinues writing speeehes of 
the sort he is eomposing now, he makes everyone who has ever attempted to 
eompose a speeeh seem like a ehild in eomparison. Even more so if sueh work 
no longer satisfies him and a higher, divine impulse leads him to more important 
things. For nature, my friend, has plaeed the love of wisdom in his mind. [b] 

That is the message I will earry to my beloved, isoerates, from the gods of this 
plaee; and you have your own message for your Lysias. 

Phaedrus: So it shall be. But let’s be off, sinee the heat has died down a bit. 

SoGRATEs: Shouldn’t we offer a prayer to the gods here before we leave? 

Phaedrus: Of eourse. 

SoGRATEs: O dear Pan and all the other gods of this plaee, grant that I may be 
beautiful inside. Let all my external possessions be in Mendly [e] harmony with 
what is within. May I eonsider the wise man rieh. As for [279c] gold, let me 
have as mueh as a moderate man eould bear and earry with him. 

Do we need anything else, Phaedrus? I believe my prayer is enough for me. 

Phaedrus: Make it a prayer for me as well. Eriends have everything in 
eommon. 

SoGRATEs: Let’s be off. 
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AT.rTRTAnP.S 


Translated by D. S. Hutehinson. Except where noted, the translation Tollows the edition of J. Burnet; I 
have also eonsulted the edition of Antonio Carlini, Platone: Aleibiade, Aieibiade Seeondo, ippareo, 

mvaii (Turin, 1964).—D.S.H. 


Soerates feels that the time has eome to approaeh Aleibiades and bring him into 
his intelleetual and moral orbit. It is Aleibiades ’ lust for power that Soerates 
appeals to, promising that Aleibiades will never amount to anything without his 
help. In the diseussion that follows, Aleibiades is brought to see, very reluetantly, 
that he knows nothing about moral values or politieal expediency and that he 
needs to cultivate himself assiduously in order to realiie his enormous 
ambitions. 

But what is this “self” that he needs to cultivate? It is his soul, the ruler ofhis 
body. The virtues of the soul that he needs to aeguire are the intelleetual skills 
that give it the authority to rule, over its body and over other people as well. 
Aleibiades is dismayed to reeogniie that he has no knowledge ofhimself and is 
eurrently fit to be ruled, not to rule. He attaehes himself to Soerates to cultivate 
the knowledge ofvirtue and pledges undying devotion to Soerates and his 
values, a pledge whieh Soerates preseiently distrusts, for Aleibiades was 
notorious in later life for his unprineipled eonduet. He beeame a brilliant 
Athenian politieian and general in the Peloponnesian War, but he defected to the 
Spartan side when aeeused ofcapital erimes in Athens and later beeame a 
double agent in the war between Athens and Persia. 

Soerates wins Aleibiades over, but their affair remains on a Platonie level; in 
fact, their love affair gave us the term ‘Platonie love\ Many ofSocrates’ 
followers wrote versions of this love story: Euelides, Antisthenes, and Aesehines 
eaeh wrote an Aleibiades dialogue—some fragments of Aesehines’ survive, in 
whieh Aleibiades eventually weeps with humiliation. Plato’s Symposium also 
eontributes to this genre, in an inventive way, in the speeeh in praise ofSocrates 
by the drunken Aleibiades. Platonie love is an intensely affectionate, but not a 
sexual, relationship; but with Soerates and Aleibiades it was also a teaehing 
relationship, in whieh Soerates tried to help Aleibiades make the transition to 
manhood by his stimulating conversation. 

Beeause ofits emphasis on self-knowledge as the neeessary foundation ofany 



other worthwhile knowledge, Aleibiades held pride ofplace in later antiguity as 
the ideal work with whieh to begin the study ofPlatonic philosophy. We have 
extensive eommentaries from Olympiodorus (eomplete) and Proelus (first half 
only) and fragments of eommentaries by lambliehus, Damaseius, and others. 
Proelus says, “Let this then be the start ofphilosophy and ofthe teaehing of 
Plato, viz., the knowledge ofourselves.” 

Until the nineteenth eentury Aieibiades was assumed to be the work ofPlato, 
but the aseription to Plato is now a minority view. It resembles Plato’s ‘Soeratie’ 
dialogues in its plain conversational guality, but it reflects later Aeademie 
doetrine as well. The elearest argument against Plato’s authorship is probably 
that Plato never wrote a work whose interpretation was as simple and 
straightforward as that of Aieibiades. That very guality makes it an exceUent 
introduetion to philosophy. 

If Plato is not the author, the signs point to an Aeademie philosopher writing 
in the 350s or soon after (116d). The anthropology implieit in Aieibiades is 
similar to Aristotle’s, and the Aristotelian Magna Moraiia (1213a20-24) takes up 
the striking idea that self-knowledge is best gained through a philosophieal 
friendship in whieh we see ourselves, as ifin a mirror (132c-133c). 

D.S.H. 


[103] SoGRATEs: I was the first man to faii in iove with you, son of Ciinias, 
and now that the others have stopped pursuing you I suppose you’re wondering 
why I’m the only one who hasn’t given up—and also why, when the others 
pestered you with conversation, I never even spoke to you all these years. 

Human eauses didn’t enter into it; I was prevented by some divine being, the 
effect of whieh you’ll hear about later on. But [b] now it no longer prevents me, 
so here I am. I’m confident it won’t prevent me in future either. 

I’ve been observing you all this time, and I’ve got a pretty good idea how you 
treated all those men who pursued you: they held themselves in high esteem, but 
you were even more arrogant and sent them paeking, [104] every single one of 
them. I’d like to explain the reason why you felt yourself so superior. 

You say you don’t need anybody for anything, sinee your own qualities, from 
your body right up to your soul, are so great there’s nothing you laek. In the first 
plaee, you fancy yourself the tallest and best-looking man around—and it’s quite 
plain to see you’re not wrong about that. Next, you think that yours is the 
leading family in your eity, whieh is the greatest [b] eity in Greeee: on your 



father’s side you have plenty of aristoeratie friends and relations, who would be 
of seryiee to you if there was any need; and on your mother’s side your 
eonneetions are no worse and no fewer. And you have Perieles son of 
Xanthippus,- whom your father left as a guardian to you and your brother; you 
think he’s a more powerful ally than all those people 1 mentioned put together— 
he ean do whatever he likes, not only in this eity, but anywhere in Greeee, and 
also in many important foreign eountries. 1 will also mention your wealth, but 1 
think that’s the [e] least of the reasons you hold yourself in high esteem. You 
bragged about all those things and got the better of your suitors; they didn’t 
measure up and eame off the worse. You knew what was going on. 

And so l’m sure you’re wondering what 1 eould possibly have in mind—^why 
don’t 1 give up on you? The others have all been sent paeking, so what do 1 hope 
to achieve by persisting? 

Algibiades: Yes, Soerates, perhaps you don’t realize that you’ve just taken the 
words out of my mouth. 1 had already deeided to eome and ask [d] you that very 
question: what eould you have in mind? What do you hope to achieve by 
bothering me, always making so sure you’re there wherever 1 am? Yes, 1 really 
do wonder what you might be up to, and l’d be very glad to find out. 

SoGRATEs: So then you’ll probably be eager to give me your full attention, 
sinee, as you say, you’re keen to know what 1 have in mind. 1 take it that you’ll 
listen carefully? 

Algibiades: Yes, of eourse—^just tell me. 

SoGRATEs: Wateh out—1 wouldn’t be at all surprised if 1 found it as hard [e] to 
stop as it was to start. 

Algibiades: Tell me, please. 1 will pay attention. 

SoGRATEs: Speak 1 must, then. It’s not easy to play the role of suitor with a 
man who doesn’t give in to them; nevertheless, 1 must summon up my eourage 
and say what’s on my mind. 

Aleibiades, if 1 saw that you were eontent with the advantages 1 just 
mentioned and thought that this was the eondition in whieh you should live out 
the rest of your life, 1 would have given up on you long ago; at [105] least that’s 
what 1 persuade myself. But l’m going to prove to you in person what very 
different plans you aetually have in mind. Then you’ll realize how eonstantly 
rve been thinking about you. 

Suppose one of the gods asked you, “Aleibiades, would you rather live with 
what you now have, or would you rather die on the spot if you weren’t permitted 
to acquire anything greater?” 1 think you’d ehoose to die. What then is your real 



ambition in life? ril tell you. You think that as soon as you present yourself 
before the Athenian people—as indeed [b] you expect to in a very few days—by 
presenting yourself you’ll show them that you deserve to be honored more than 
Perieles or anyone else who ever was. Having shown that, you’ll be the most 
influential man in the eity, and if you’re the greatest here, you’ll be the greatest 
in the rest of Greeee, and not only in Greeee, but also among the foreigners who 
live on the same eontinent as we do. 

And if that same god were then to tell you that you should have absolute 
power in Europe, but that you weren’t permitted to eross over into Asia [e] or get 
mixed up with affairs over there, I think you’d rather not live with only that to 
look forward to; you want your reputation and your influence to saturate all 
mankind, so to speak. I don’t think you regard anybody as ever having been 
mueh to speak of, except perhaps Gyrus and Xerxes.- I’m not guessing that this 
is your ambition—I’m sure of it. 

Sinee you know that what I say is true, maybe you’ll say, “Well then, [d] 
Soerates, what’s this got to do with your point? You said you were going to tell 
me why you haven’t given up on me.”- Yes, I will tell you, my dear son of 
Glinias and Dinomaehe. It is impossible to put any of these ideas of yours into 
effect without me—that’s how mueh influence I think I have over you and your 
business. I think this is why the god hasn’t allowed me to talk to you all this 
time; and rve been waiting for the day he allows me. 

[e] I’m hoping for the same thing from you- as you are from the Athenians: I 
hope to exert great influence over you by showing you that I’m worth the world 
to you and that nobody is eapable of providing you with the influence you crave, 
neither your guardian nor your relatives, nor anybody else except me—with the 
god’s help, of eourse. When you were younger, before you were full of sueh 
ambitions, I think the god didn’t let me talk [106] to you beeause the 
conversation would have been pointless. But now he’s told me to, beeause now 
you will listen to me. 

Algibiades: Really, Soerates, now that you’ve started talking you seem mueh 
more bizarre to me than when you followed me in silenee, though you were very 
bizarre to look at then, too. Well, on the question of whether or not these are my 
ambitions, you seem to have made up your mind already, and no denial of mine 
will do anything to convince you otherwise. Fine. But supposing I really do have 
these ambitions, how will you help me achieve them? What makes you 
indispensable? Have you got something to say? 

[b] SoGRATEs: Are you asking if I ean say some long speeeh like the ones 



you’re used to hearing? No, that sort of thing’s not for me. But I do think I’d be 
able to show you that what I said is true, if only you were willing to grant me 
just one little favor. 

Algibiades: Well, as long as you mean a favor that’s not hard to grant, I’m 
willing. 

SoGRATEs: Do you think it’s hard to answer questions? 

Algibiades: No, I don’t. 

SoGRATEs: Then answer me. 

Algibiades: Ask me. 

SoGRATEs: My question is whether you have in mind what I say you have in 
mind. 

[c] Algibiades: Let’s say I do, if you like, so I ean find out what you’re going 
to say. 

SoGRATEs: Right then; you plan, as I say, to eome forward and advise the 
Athenians some time soon. Suppose I stopped you as you were about to take the 
podium and asked, “Aleibiades, what are the Athenians proposing to diseuss? 
You’re getting up to advise them beeause it’s something you know better than 
they do, aren’t you?” What would you reply? 

Algibiades: Yes, I suppose I would say it was something that I know [d] 
better than they do. 

SoGRATEs: So it’s on matters you know about that you’re a good adviser. 

Algibiades: Of eourse. 

SoGRATEs: Now the only things you know are what you’ve learned from 
others or found out for yourseIf; isn’t that right? 

Algibiades: What else eould I know? 

SoGRATEs: Gould you ever have learned or found out anything without 
wanting to learn it or work it out for yourseIf? 

Algibiades: No, I eouldn’t have. 

SoGRATEs: Is that right? Would you have wanted to learn or work out 
something that you thought you understood? 

Algibiades: Of eourse not. 

SoGRATEs: So there was a time when you didn’t think you knew what [e] you 
now understand. 

Algibiades: There must have been. 

SoGRATEs: But rve got a pretty good idea what you’ve learned. Tell me if rve 
missed anything: as far as I remember, you learned writing and lyre-playing and 
wrestling, but you didn’t want to learn aulos-playing.- These are the subjects that 


you understand—unless perhaps you’ve been learning something whiie i wasn’t 
iooking; but i don’t think you have been, either by night or by day, on your 
excursions from home. 

Algibiades: No, those are the oniy iessons i took. 

SoGRATEs: Weii then, is it when the Athenians are diseussing how to [107] 
speii a word eorreetiy that you’ii stand up to advise them? 

Algibiades: Good God, i’d never do that! 

SoGRATEs: Then is it when they’re diseussing the notes on the iyre? 

Algibiades: No, never. 

SoGRATEs: But sureiy they’re not in the habit of diseussing wrestiing in the 
Assembiy. 

Algibiades: Gertainiy not. 

SoGRATEs: Then what wiii they be diseussing? i presume it won’t be buiiding. 

Algibiades: Of eourse not. 

SoGRATEs: Beeause a buiider wouid give better advice on these matters than 
you. 

Algibiades: Yes. [b] 

SoGRATEs: Nor wiii they be diseussing divination, wiii they? 

Algibiades: No. 

SoGRATEs: Beeause then a diviner wouid be better at giving advice than you. 

Algibiades: Yes. 

SoGRATEs: Regardiess of whether he’s taii or short, or handsome or ugiy, or 
even nobie or eommon. 

Algibiades: Of eourse.- 

SoGRATEs: And when the Athenians are diseussing measures for pubiie [e] 
heaith, it wiii make no difference to them if their eounseiior is rieh or poor, but 
they wiii make sure that their adviser is a doetor. 

Algibiades: Of eourse. 

SoGRATEs: i suppose that’s beeause advice on any subject is the business not 
of those who are rieh but of those who know it. 

Algibiades: Quite reasonabiy so. 

SoGRATEs: Then what will they be eonsidering when you stand up to advise 
them, assuming you’re right to do so? 

Algibiades: They’ii be diseussing their own business, Soerates. 

SoGRATEs: You mean their shipbuiiding business—^what sorts of ships they 
shouid be buiiding? 

Algibiades: No, Soerates, i don’t. 


SoGRATEs: I suppose that’s beeause you don’t understand shipbuilding. Am I 
right, or is there some other reason? 

Algibiades: No, that’s it. 

[d] SoGRATEs: So what kind of hheir own business’ do you think they’ll be 
diseussing? 

Algibiades: War, Soerates, or peaee, or anything else whieh is the business of 
the eity. 

SoGRATEs: Do you mean they’ll be diseussing who they should make peaee 
with and who they should go to war with and how? 

Algibiades: Yes. 

SoGRATEs: But shouldn’t they do that with the ones with whom it’s better to? 

Algibiades: Yes. 

[e] SoGRATEs: And when it’s better? 

Algibiades: Gertainly. 

SoGRATEs: And for as long a time as it’s better? 

Algibiades: Yes. 

SoGRATEs: Now supposing the Athenians were diseussing who they should 
wrestle with and who they should spar with and how, who would be a better 
adviser, you or the trainer? 

Algibiades: The trainer, I guess. 

SoGRATEs: And ean you tell me what the trainer has in view when he advises 
you who you should or shouldn’t wrestle with, and when, and how? I mean, for 
example, that one should wrestle with those with whom it’s better to wrestle, 
isn’t that right? 

Algibiades: Yes. 

SoGRATEs: And as mueh as is better? [ 108 ] 

Algibiades: That’s right. 

SoGRATEs: And when it’s better, right? 

Algibiades: Gertainly. 

SoGRATEs: Let’s take another example: when you’re singing, you should 
sometimes aeeompany the song with lyre-playing and daneing. 

Algibiades: Yes, you should. 

SoGRATEs: You should do so when it’s better to, right? 

Algibiades: Yes. 

SoGRATEs: And as mueh as is better. 

Algibiades: I agree. 

SoGRATEs: Really? Sinee you used the term 'better’ in both eases—in [b] 



wrestling and in playing the lyre while singing—what do you eall what’s better 
in lyre-playing, as I eall what’s better in wrestling 'athletie’? What do you eall 
that? 

Algibiades: I don’t get it. 

SoGRATEs: Then try to follow my example. My answer was, I think, 'what is 
eorreet in every ease’—and what is eorreet, I presume, is what takes plaee in 
aeeordanee with the skill, isn’t it? 

Algibiades: Yes. 

SoGRATEs: Wasn’t the skill athleties? 

Algibiades: Of eourse. 

SoGRATEs: I said that what’s better in wrestling, was 'athletie’. [e] 

Algibiades: That’s what you said. 

SoGRATEs: Wasn’t that well said? 

Algibiades: I think so, anyway. 

SoGRATEs: Gome on then, it’s your turn; it’s partly up to you, surely, to keep 
our conversation going well. Pirst of all, tell me what the skill is for singing and 
daneing and playing the lyre eorreetly. What is it ealled as a whole? ... Aren’t 
you able to tell me yet? 

Algibiades: No, I ean’t. 

SoGRATEs: Well, try it this way. Who are the goddesses to whom the skill 
belongs? 

Algibiades: Do you mean the Muses, Soerates? 

SoGRATEs: I do indeed. Don’t you see? What’s the name of the skill that’s [d] 
named after them? 

Algibiades: I think you mean musie. 

SoGRATEs: Yes, I do. Now what is “eorreetly” for what takes plaee in 
aeeordanee with this skill? In the other ease I told you what “eorreetly” is for 
what takes plaee in aeeordanee with the skill, so now it’s your turn to say 
something similar in this ease. How does it take plaee? 

Algibiades: Musieally, I think. 

SoGRATEs: A good answer. Come on now, what do you eall what’s better in 
both going to war and keeping the peaee? In these last two examples you [e] said 
that what was better was more musieal and more athletie, respectively. Now try 
to tell me what’s better in this ease, too. 

Algibiades: I really ean’t do it. 

SoGRATEs: But surely it’s disgraceful if when you’re speaking and giving 
advice about food—saying that a eertain kind is better than another, and better at 



a eertain time and in a eertain quantity—and someone should ask you, “What do 
you mean by 'better’, Aleibiades?” you eould tell him in that ease that ‘better’ 
was 'healthier’, though you don’t even pretend [109] to be a doetor; and yet in a 
ease where you do pretend to understand and are going to stand up and give 
advice as though you knew, if you aren’t able, as seems likely, to answer the 
question in this ease, won’t you be embarrassed? Won’t that seem disgraeeM? 

Algibiades: Yes, eertainly. 

SoGRATEs: Then think about it, and try to tell me what the better tends 
towards, in keeping the peaee or in waging war with the right people. 

Algibiades: I’m thinking, but I ean’t get it. 

SoGRATEs: But suppose we’re at war with somebody—surely you know what 
treatment we aeeuse eaeh other of when we enter into a war, and what we eall it. 

[b] Algibiades: I do—^we say that they’re playing some triek on us, or 
attaeking us or taking things away from us. 

SoGRATEs: Hold on— how do we suffer from eaeh of these treatments? Try to 
tell me how one way differs from another way. 

Algibiades: When you say 'way’, Soerates, do you mean 'justly’ or 
'unjustly’? 

SoGRATEs: Preeisely. 

Algibiades: But surely that makes all the difference in the world. 

SoGRATEs: Really? Who will you advise the Athenians to wage war on? Those 
who are treating us unjustly, or those who are treating us justly? 

[e] Algibiades: That’s a hard question you’re asking. Even if someone 
thought it was neeessary to wage war on people who were treating us justly, he 
wouldn’t admit it. 

SoGRATEs: Beeause I think that wouldn’t be lawful. 

Algibiades: It eertainly wouldn’t. 

SoGRATEs: Nor would it be eonsidered a proper thing to do. 

Algibiades: No.- 

SoGRATEs: So you would also frame your speeeh in these terms. 

Algibiades: I’d have to. 

SoGRATEs: Then this 'better’ I was just asking you about—when it eomes to 
waging war or not, on whom to wage war and on whom not to, and when and 
when not to—this 'better’ turns out to be the same as More just’, doesn’t it? 

Algibiades: It eertainly seems so. 

[d] SoGRATEs: But how eould it, my dear Aleibiades? Don’t you realize that 
this is something you don’t understand? Or perhaps, when I wasn’t looking. 


you’ve been seeing some teaeher who taught you how to tell the difference 
between the more just and the less just. Have you? ... Well, who is he? Tell me 
who he is so that you ean sign me up with him as well. 

Algibiades: Stop teasing me, Soerates. 

SoGRATEs: Tm not—ITl swear by Priendship,- yours and mine. Td never 
perjure myself by him. So tell me who he is, if you ean. 

Algibiades: And what if I ean’t? Don’t you think I might know about [e] 
justice and injustice some other way? 

SoGRATEs: Yes, you might—if you found it out. 

Algibiades: Well, don’t you think I might find it out? 

SoGRATEs: Yes, of eourse—if you investigate the matter. 

Algibiades: And don’t you think I might investigate it? 

SoGRATEs: Yes, I do—if you thought you didn’t know. 

Algibiades: And didn’t I onee think that? 

SoGRATEs: A fine answer. Can you tell me when this was, when you didn’t 
think you knew about justice and injustice ... Well, was it last year [110] that 
you were looking into it and didn’t think you knew? Or did you think you knew? 
... Answer me truthfully, or else our conversation will be a waste of time. 

Algibiades: Yes, I thought I knew. 

SoGRATEs: Didn’t you think the same thing two years ago, and three years ago, 
and four? 

Algibiades: I did. 

SoGRATEs: But surely before that you were a boy, weren’t you? 

Algibiades: Yes. 

SoGRATEs: Well now, at that point I’m sure you thought you knew. 

Algibiades: How ean you be sure of that? 

SoGRATEs: When you were a boy I often observed you, at sehool and [b] other 
plaees, and sometimes when you were playing knueklebones or some other 
game, you’d say to one or another of your playmates, very loudly and 
confidently—not at all like someone who was at a loss about justice and 
injustice—that he was a lousy eheater and wasn’t playing fairly. Isn’t that true? 

Algibiades: But what was I to do, Soerates, when somebody eheated me like 
that? 

SoGRATEs: Do you mean, what should you have done if you didn’t aetually 
know then whether or not you were being eheated? 

Algibiades: But I did know, by Zeus! I saw elearly that they were eheating [e] 


me. 



SoGRATEs: So it seems that even as a ehild you thought you understood justice 
and injustice. 

Algibiades: Yes, and I did understand. 

SoGRATEs: At what point did you find it out? Surely it wasn’t when you 
thought you knew. 

Algibiades: Of eourse not. 

SoGRATEs: Then when did you think you didn’t know? Think about it—you 
won’t find any sueh time. 

Algibiades: By Zeus, Soerates, I really ean’t say. 

[d] SoGRATEs: So it isn’t by finding it out that you know it. 

Algibiades: That’s not very likely. 

SoGRATEs: But surely you just finished saying that it wasn’t by being taught, 
either, that you knew it. So if you neither found it out nor were taught it, how 
and where did you eome to know it? 

Algibiades: Maybe I gave you the wrong answer when I said I knew it by 
finding it out myself. 

SoGRATEs: Then how did it happen? 

Algibiades: I suppose I learned it in the same way as other people. 

SoGRATEs: That brings us baek to the same argument: from whom? Do tell me. 

[e] Algibiades: From people in general. 

SoGRATEs: When you give the eredit to 'people in general’, you’re falling baek 
on teaehers who are no good. 

Algibiades: What? Aren’t they eapable of teaehing? 

SoGRATEs: No, they ean’t even teaeh you what moves to make or not make in 
knueklebones. And yet that’s a trivial matter, I suppose, eompared with justice 
... What? Don’t you agree? 

Algibiades: Yes. 

SoGRATEs: So although they ean’t teaeh trivial things, you say they ean teaeh 
more serious things. 

Algibiades: I think so; at any rate, they ean teaeh a lot of things that are more 
important than knueklebones. 

SoGRATEs: Like what? 

[111] Algibiades: Well, for example, I learned how to speak Greek from 
them; I eouldn’t tell you who my teaeher was, but I give the eredit to the very 
people you say are no good at teaehing. 

SoGRATEs: Yes, my noble friend, people in general are good teaehers of that, 
and it would be only fair to praise them for their teaehing. 



Algibiades: Why? 

SoGRATEs: Beeause they have what it takes to be good teaehers of the subject. 

Algibiades: What do you mean by that? 

SoGRATEs: Don’t you see that somebody who is going to teaeh anything must 
first know it himself? Isn’t that right? 

[b] Algibiades: Of eourse. 

SoGRATEs: And don’t people who know something agree with eaeh other, not 
disagree? 

Algibiades: Yes. 

SoGRATEs: If people disagree about something, would you say that they know 
it? 

Algibiades: Of eourse not. 

SoGRATEs: Then how eould they be teaehers of it? 

Algibiades: They eouldn’t possibly. 

SoGRATEs: Well then, do you think that people in general disagree about what 
wood or stone is? If you ask them, don’t they give the same answers? Don’t they 
reaeh for the same things when they want to get some wood [e] or some stone? 
And similarly for all other sueh eases; I suppose this is pretty mueh what you 
mean by understanding Greek, isn’t it? 

Algibiades: Yes. 

SoGRATEs: So they agree with eaeh other in these eases, as we said, and with 
themselves when aeting privately. But don’t they also agree in publie? Gities 
don’t disagree with eaeh other and use different words for the same thing, do 
they? 

Algibiades: No. 

SoGRATEs: So it’s likely that they would make good teaehers of these things. 

Algibiades: Yes. [d] 

SoGRATEs: So if we wanted somebody to know these things, we’d be right to 
send him to lessons given by these people in general. 

Algibiades: Gertainly. 

SoGRATEs: Now if we wanted to know not just what men or horses are like, 
but whieh of them eould and eouldn’t run, would people in general be able to 
teaeh this as well? 

Algibiades: Of eourse not. 

SoGRATEs: Isn’t the fact that they disagree with eaeh other about these things 
enough to show you that they don’t understand them, and are not [e] Tour-square 
teaehers’ of them? 



Algibiades: Yes, it is. 

SoGRATEs: Now if we wanted to know not just what men are like, but what 
siek and healthy men are like, would people in general be able to teaeh us? 

Algibiades: Of eourse not. 

SoGRATEs: And if you saw them disagreeing about it, that would show you 
that they were bad teaehers of it. 

Algibiades: Yes, it would. 

SoGRATEs: Very well, then—does it seem to you that people in general 
aetually agree among themselves or with eaeh other about just and unjust people 
and aetions? 

Algibiades: Not in the slightest, Soerates. [112] 

SoGRATEs: Really? Do they disagree a huge amount about these things? 

Algibiades: Very mueh so. 

SoGRATEs: I don’t suppose you’ve ever seen or heard people disagreeing so 
strongly about what is healthy and unhealthy that they fight and kill eaeh other 
over it, have you? 

Algibiades: Of eourse not. 

SoGRATEs: But I know you’ve seen this sort of dispute over questions of 
justice and injustice; or even if you haven’t seen it, at least you’ve heard [b] 
about it from many other people—espeeially Homer, sinee you’ve heard the 
Iliad and the Odyssey, haven’t you? 

Algibiades: I eertainly have, of eourse, Soerates. 

SoGRATEs: Aren’t these poems all about disagreements over justice and 
injustice? 

Algibiades: Yes. 

SoGRATEs: It was over this sort of disagreement that the Aehaeans and the 
Trojans fought battles and lost their lives, as did Odysseus and the suitors of 
Penelope. 

[e] Algibiades: You’re right. 

SoGRATEs: I suppose the same is true of those Athenians and Spartans and 
Boeotians who died at Tanagra, and later at Goronea, ineluding your own father. 
The disagreement that eaused those battles and those deaths was none other than 
a disagreement over justice and injustice, wasn’t it? 

Algibiades: You’re right. 

SoGRATEs: Are we to say that people understand something if they disagree [d] 
so mueh about it that in their disputes with eaeh other they resort to sueh 
extreme measures? 



Algibiades: Obviously not. 

SoGRATEs: But aren’t you giving eredit to teaehers of this sort who, as you 
yourself admit, have no knowledge? 

Algibiades: I guess I am. 

SoGRATEs: Well then, given that your opinion wavers so mueh, and given that 
you obviously neither found it out yourself nor learned it from anyone else, how 
likely is it that you know about justice and injustice? 

Algibiades: From what you say anyway, it’s not very likely. 

[e] SoGRATEs: See, there you go again, Aleibiades, that’s not well said! 
Algibiades: What do you mean? 

SoGRATEs: You say that I say these things. 

Algibiades: What? Aren’t you saying that I don’t understand justice and 
injustice? 

SoGRATEs: No, not at all. 

Algibiades: Well, am /? 

SoGRATEs: Yes. 

Algibiades: How? 

SoGRATEs: Here’s how. If I asked you whieh is more, one or two, would you 
say two? 

Algibiades: I would. 

SoGRATEs: By how mueh? 

Algibiades: By one. 

SoGRATEs: Then whieh of us is saying that two is one more than one? 
Algibiades: I am. 

SoGRATEs: Wasn’t I asking and weren’t you answering? 

Algibiades: Yes. 

[113] SoGRATEs: Who do you think is saying these things—me, the questioner, 
or you, the answerer? 

Algibiades: I am. 

SoGRATEs: And what if I asked you how to spell 'Soerates’, and you told me? 
Whieh of us would be saying it? 

Algibiades: I would. 

SoGRATEs: Come then, give me the general prineiple. When there’s a question 
and an answer, who is the one saying things—the questioner or the answerer? 
Algibiades: The answerer, I think, Soerates. 

SoGRATEs: Wasn’t I the questioner in everything just now? [b] 

Algibiades: Yes. 



SoGRATEs: And weren’t you the answerer? 

Algibiades: I eertainly was. 

SoGRATEs: Well then, whieh of us said what was said? 

Algibiades: From what we’ve agreed, Soerates, it seems that I did. 

SoGRATEs: And what was said was that Aleibiades, the handsome son of 
eiinias, doesn’t understand justice and injustice—though he thinks he does—and 
that he is about to go to the Assembly to advise the Athenians on what he 
doesn’t know anything about. Wasn’t that it? 

Algibiades: Apparently. [e] 

SoGRATEs: Then it’s just like in Euripides, Aleibiades; 'you heard it from 
yourself, not from me.’- I’m not the one who says these things —you are—don’t 
try to blame me. And furthermore, you’re quite right to say so. This seheme you 
have in mind—teaehing what you don’t know and haven’t bothered to learn— 
your seheme, my good fellow, is crazy. 

Algibiades: Aetually, Soerates, I think the Athenians and the other Greeks [d] 
rarely diseuss whieh eourse is more just or unjust. They think that sort of thing is 
obvious, so they skip over it and ask whieh one would be advantageous to do. In 
fact, though, what’s just is not the same, I think, as what’s advantageous; many 
people have profited by eommitting great injustices, and others, I think, got no 
advantage from doing the right thing. 

SoGRATEs: So? Even if just and advantageous things happen to be eompletely 
different, surely you don’t think you know what’s advantageous [e] for people, 
and why, do you? 

Algibiades: What’s to stop me, Soerates?—unless you’re going to ask me all 
over again who I learned it from or how I found it out myself. 

SoGRATEs: What a way of earrying on! If you say something wrong, and if 
there’s a previous argument that ean prove that it was wrong, you think you 
ought to be given some new and different proof, as if the previous one were a 
worn-out serap of elothing that you refuse to wear again. No, you want an 
immaeulate, brand-new proof. 

Tll pass over your antieipation of my argument and ask you, all the [114] 
same, ‘How did you eome to understand what is advantageous? Who was your 
teaeher?’, and in my one question ask everything I asked you before. Glearly this 
will put you in the same position again—you won’t be able to prove that you 
know what is advantageous, either by finding it out or by learning it. 

But sinee you’ve got a delieate stomaeh and wouldn’t enjoy another taste of 
the same argument, I’ll pass over this question of whether or not [b] you know 


what is advantageous for the Athenians. But why don’t you prove whether the 
just and the advantageous are the same or different? You ean question me, if you 
like, as I questioned you—or else work it out yourself, in your own argument. 

Algibiades: No, Soerates, I don’t think I’d be able to work it out in front of 
you. 

SoGRATEs: Well then, my good sir, imagine that I’m the Assembly and the 
people gathered there; even there, you know, you’ll have to persuade them one 
by one. Isn’t that right? 

Algibiades: Yes. 

SoGRATEs: If somebody knows something, don’t you think he ean persuade [e] 
people about it one by one, as well as all together? Take the sehoolteaeher— 
don’t you think he persuades people about letters individually, as well as 
collectively? 

Algibiades: Yes. 

SoGRATEs: And won’t the same person be able to persuade people about 
numbers individually, as well as in groups? 

Algibiades: Yes. 

SoGRATEs: He would be a mathematieian, someone who knows about 
numbers. 

Algibiades: Gertainly. 

SoGRATEs: So won’t you also be able to persuade an individual person about 
the things you ean persuade a group of people about? 

Algibiades: Probably. 

SoGRATEs: Obviously these are things you know about. 

Algibiades: Yes. 

SoGRATEs: Is there any difference between an orator speaking to the [d] people 
and an orator speaking in this sort of conversation, except insofar as the former 
persuades them all together while the latter persuades them one by one? 

Algibiades: I guess not. 

SoGRATEs: Well then, sinee it’s plain that the same person ean persuade 
individuals as well as groups, praetiee on me, and try to prove that what is just is 
sometimes not advantageous. 

Algibiades: Stop pushing me around, Soerates! 

SoGRATEs: No, in fact I’m going to push you around and persuade you of the 
opposite of what you’re not willing to show me. 

Algibiades: Just try it! 

SoGRATEs: Just answer my questions. 



[e] Algibiades: No, you do the talking yourself. 

SoGRATEs: What?! Don’t you want to be eompletely convinced? 

Algibiades: Absolutely, I’m sure. 

SoGRATEs: Wouldn’t you be eompletely convinced if you yourself said, Wes, 
that’s how it is’? 

Algibiades: Yes, I think so. 

SoGRATEs: Then answer my questions. And if you don’t hear yourself say that 
just things are also advantageous, then don’t believe anything else I say. 

Algibiades: No, I’m sure I won’t. But I’d better answer—I don’t think I’ll 
eome to any harm. 

SoGRATEs: You’re quite a prophet. Now tell me—are you saying that [115] 
some just things are advantageous while others are not? 

Algibiades: Yes. 

SoGRATEs: Really? Are some of them admirable and others not admirable? 

Algibiades: What do you mean by that question? 

SoGRATEs: Have you ever thought that someone was doing something that was 
both just and eontemptible? 

Algibiades: No, I haven’t. 

SoGRATEs: So all just things are admirable. 

Algibiades: Yes. 

SoGRATEs: Now what about admirable things? Are they all good, or are some 
good and others not good? 

Algibiades: What I think, Soerates, is that some admirable things are bad. 

SoGRATEs: And some eontemptible things are good? 

Algibiades: Yes. 

SoGRATEs: Are you thinking of this sort of ease? Many people get [b] 
wounded and killed trying to reseue their friends and relatives in battle, while 
those who don’t go to reseue them, as they should, eseape safe and sound. Is this 
what you’re referring to? 

Algibiades: Exactly. 

SoGRATEs: Now you eall a reseue of this sort admirable, in that it’s an attempt 
to help the people whom you should help, and this is what eourage is; isn’t that 
what you’re saying? 

Algibiades: Yes. 

SoGRATEs: But you eall it bad, in that it involves wounds and death, don’t 
you? 

Algibiades: Yes. 



SoGRATEs: Now eourage is one thing, and death is something else, right? [e] 

Algibiades: Gertainly. 

SoGRATEs: So it’s not on the same basis that reseuing your iriends is admirable 
and bad, is it? 

Algibiades: Apparently not. 

SoGRATEs: Now let’s see whether, insotar as it’s admirable, it’s also good, as 
indeed it is. You agreed that the reseue is admirable, in that it’s eourageous. Now 
eonsider this very thing—eourage. Is it good or bad? Look at it like this: whieh 
would you rather have, good things or bad things? 

Algibiades: Good things. 

SoGRATEs: Namely the greatest goods? [d] 

Algibiades: Very mueh so.— 

SoGRATEs: And wouldn’t you be least willing to be deprived of sueh things? 

Algibiades: Of eourse. 

SoGRATEs: What would you say about eourage? How mueh would you have to 
be offered to be deprived of that? 

Algibiades: I wouldn’t even want to go on living if I were a eoward. 

SoGRATEs: So you think that eowardiee is the worst thing in the world. 

Algibiades: I do. 

SoGRATEs: On a par with death, it would seem. 

Algibiades: That’s what I say. 

SoGRATEs: Aren’t life and eourage the extreme opposites of death and 
eowardiee? 

Algibiades: Yes. 

[e] SoGRATEs: And wouldn’t you want the former most and the latter least? 

Algibiades: Yes. 

SoGRATEs: Is that beeause you think that the former are best and the latter are 
worst? 

Algibiades: Gertainly. 

SoGRATEs: Would you say that eourage ranks among the best things and death 
among the worst? 

Algibiades: I would say so. 

SoGRATEs: So you ealled reseuing your friends in battle admirable, insofar as 
it is admirable, in that it does something good, being eourageous. 

Algibiades: I think so, anyway. 

SoGRATEs: But you ealled it bad, in that it does something bad, being fatal.— 

Algibiades: Yes. 


SoGRATEs: Now sinee you eall this aet bad insoiar as it produees something 
[ 116 ] bad, wouldn’t you also, in all iairness, have to eall it good insoiar as it 
produees something good? 

Algibiades: I think so. 

SoGRATEs: Isn’t it also admirable insolar as it’s good, and eontemptible insolar 
as it’s bad? 

Algibiades: Yes. 

SoGRATEs: Then when you say that reseuing one’s Iriends in battle is 
admirable but bad, you mean exactly the same as if you’d ealled it good but bad. 

Algibiades: I suppose you’re right, Soerates. 

SoGRATEs: So nothing admirable, to the extent that it’s admirable, is bad, and 
nothing eontemptible, to the extent that it’s eontemptible, is good. 

Algibiades: Apparently not. 

SoGRATEs: Now then, let’s take a new approaeh. People who do what’s [b] 
admirable do things well, don’t they? 

Algibiades: Yes. 

SoGRATEs: And don’t people who do things well live successful lives? 

Algibiades: Of eourse. 

SoGRATEs: Aren’t they sueeessM beeause they’ve got good things? 

Algibiades: Gertainly. 

SoGRATEs: And they get good things by aeting properly and admirably. 

Algibiades: Yes. 

SoGRATEs: So it is good to aet properly. 

Algibiades: Of eourse. 

SoGRATEs: And good eonduet is admirable. 

Algibiades: Yes. 

SoGRATEs: So we’ve seen onee again that the very thing that is admirable [e] is 
also good. 

Algibiades: Apparently. 

SoGRATEs: So if we find that something is admirable, we’ll also find that it’s 
good—aeeording to this argument, at least. 

Algibiades: We’ll have to. 

SoGRATEs: Well then, are good things advantageous, or not? 

Algibiades: Advantageous. 

SoGRATEs: Do you remember what we agreed about doing just things? 

Algibiades: 1 think we agreed that someone who does what’s just must also 
be doing what’s admirable. 



SoGRATEs: And didn’t we also agree that someone who does what’s admirable 
must also be doing what’s good? 

Algibiades: Yes. 

SoGRATEs: And that what’s good is advantageous? [d] 

Algibiades: Yes. 

SoGRATEs: So, Aldbiades, just things are advantageous. 

Algibiades: So it seems. 

SoGRATEs: Well then, am I not the questioner and are you not the answerer? 

Algibiades: It appears I am. 

SoGRATEs: So if someone who believed that he knew what is just and unjust 
were to stand up to advise the Athenians, or even the Peparethians,— and said 
that sometimes just things are bad,— what eould you do but laugh at him? After 
all, as you yourself say, the same things are just and also [e] advantageous. 

Algibiades: I swear by the gods, Soerates, I have no idea what I mean—I 
must be in some absolutely bizarre eondition! When you ask me questions, first I 
think one thing, and then I think something else. 

SoGRATEs: And are you unaware, my dear fellow, of what this feeling is? 

Algibiades: Gompletely. 

SoGRATEs: Well, if someone asked you whether you had two eyes or three 
eyes, or two hands or four hands, or something else like that, do you think you’d 
give different answers at different times, or would you always give the same 
answer? 

[117] Algibiades: I’m quite unsure of myself at this point, but I think I’d give 
the same answer. 

SoGRATEs: Beeause you know it—isn’t that the reason? 

Algibiades: I think so. 

SoGRATEs: So if you gave conflicting answers about something, without 
meaning to, then it would be obvious that you didn’t know it. 

Algibiades: Probably. 

SoGRATEs: Well then, you tell me that you’re wavering about what is just and 
unjust, admirable and eontemptible, good and bad, and advantageous and 
disadvantageous. Isn’t it obvious that the reason you waver about them is that 
you don’t know about them? 

[b] Algibiades: Yes, it is. 

SoGRATEs: Would you also say that whenever someone doesn’t know 
something, his soul will neeessarily waver about it? 

Algibiades: Of eourse. 


SoGRATEs: Really? Do you know any way of aseending to the stars? 

Algibiades: I eertainly don’t. 

SoGRATEs: Does your opinion waver on this question, too? 

Algibiades: Of eourse not. 

SoGRATEs: Do you know the reason, or shall I tell you? 

Algibiades: Tell me. 

SoGRATEs: It’s beeause, my friend, you don’t understand it and you don’t think 
you understand it. 

[e] Algibiades: And what do you mean by that? 

SoGRATEs: Let’s look at it together. Do you waver about what you realize you 
don’t understand? For example, you know, I think, that you don’t know how to 
prepare a fine meal, right? 

Algibiades: Quite right. 

SoGRATEs: So do you have your own opinions about how to prepare it, and 
waver about it; or do you leave it to someone who knows how? 

Algibiades: The latter. 

SoGRATEs: Well, if you were sailing in a ship, would you be out there [d] 
wondering whether to put the helm to port or starboard, and wavering beeause 
you didn’t know? Or would you leave it to the skipper and take it easy? 

Algibiades: I’d leave it to the skipper. 

SoGRATEs: So you don’t waver about what you don’t know, if in fact you 
know that you don’t know. 

Algibiades: Apparently not. 

SoGRATEs: Don’t you realize that the errors in our eonduet are eaused by this 
kind of ignoranee, of thinking that we know when we don’t know? 

Algibiades: What do you mean by that? 

SoGRATEs: Well, we don’t set out to do something unless we think we know 
what we’re doing, right? 

Algibiades: Right. 

SoGRATEs: But when people don’t think they know how to do something, [e] 
they hand it over to somebody else, right? 

Algibiades: Of eourse. 

SoGRATEs: So the sort of people who don’t think they know how to do things 
make no mistakes in life, beeause they leave those things to other people. 

Algibiades: You’re right. 

SoGRATEs: Well, who are the ones making the mistakes? Surely not the ones 
who know? 



Algibiades: Of eourse not. 

SoGRATEs: Well, sinee it’s not those who know, and it’s not those who don’t 
know and know they don’t know, is there anyone left except those [ 118 ] who 
don’t know but think they do know? 

Algibiades: No, they’re the only ones left. 

SoGRATEs: So this is the ignoranee that eauses bad things; this is the most 
disgraeeM sort of stupidity. 

Algibiades: Yes. 

SoGRATEs: And isn’t it most harmful and most eontemptible when it is 
ignoranee of the most important things? 

Algibiades: Very mueh so. 

SoGRATEs: Well, ean you name anything more important than what’s just and 
admirable and good and advantageous? 

Algibiades: No, I really ean’t. 

SoGRATEs: But aren’t those the things you say you’re wavering about? 

Algibiades: Yes. 

SoGRATEs: So, if you’re wavering, it’s obvious from what we’ve said that not 
only are you ignorant about the most important things, but you also [b] think you 
know what you don’t know. 

Algibiades: I guess that’s right. 

SoGRATEs: Good God, Aleibiades, what a sorry state you’re in! I hesitate to 
eall it by its name, but still, sinee we’re alone, it must be said. You are wedded to 
stupidity, my good fellow, stupidity in the highest degree—our diseussion and 
your own words convict you of it. This is why you’re rushing into polities before 
you’ve got an edueation. You’re not alone in this sad state—you’ve got most of 
our eity’s politieians for eompany. There [e] are only a few exceptions, among 
them, perhaps, your guardian, Perieles. 

Algibiades: Yes, Soerates, and people do say that he didn’t acquire his 
expertise all by himself; he kept eompany with many experts like Pythoelides 
and Anaxagoras. Even now, despite his advanced age, he eonsults with Damon— 
for the same purpose. 

SoGRATEs: Really? Have you ever seen any expert who is unable to make 
others expert in what he knows? The person who taught you how to read and 
write—he had expertise in his field, and he made you and anybody else he liked 
expert as well, didn’t he? 

Algibiades: Yes. [d] 

SoGRATEs: And will you, having learned from him, be able to teaeh somebody 


else? 

Algibiades: Yes. 

SoGRATEs: And isn’t it the same with the musie teaeher and the gymnasties 
teaeher? 

Algibiades: Gertainly. 

SoGRATEs: I think we ean be pretty sure that someone understands something 
when he ean show that he has made someone else understand it. 

Algibiades: I agree. 

SoGRATEs: Well then, ean you tell me who Perieles has made into an expert? 
Shall we start with his sons? 

[e] Algibiades: But Soerates, both of his sons tumed out to be idiots! 

SoGRATEs: What about Glinias, your brother? 

Algibiades: There’s no point talking about him —he’s a madman! 

SoGRATEs: Well then, sinee Glinias is mad and Perieles’ sons were idiots, what 
shall we say is the reason that he allowed you to be in the state you’re in? 

Algibiades: I suppose it’s beeause I didn’t really pay attention. 

[119] SoGRATEs: But ean you name any other Athenian or any foreigner— 
slave or free—who beeame any more of an expert by keeping eompany with 
Perieles? After all, I ean name Pythodorus, son of isoloehus, and Gallias, son of 
Galliades, who beeame wise through their assoeiation with Zeno;— they paid 
him a hundred minas eaeh and beeame famous experts. 

Algibiades: I ean’t think of anyone, by Zeus. 

SoGRATEs: Very well. What do you propose for yourself? Do you intend to 
remain in your present eondition, or praetiee some self-cultivation? 

[b] Algibiades: Let’s diseuss it together, Soerates. You know, I do see what 
you’re saying and aetually I agree—it seems to me that none of our eity’s 
politieians has been properly edueated, except for a few. 

SoGRATEs: And what does that mean? 

Algibiades: Well, if they were edueated, then anyone who wanted to eompete 
with them would have to get some knowledge and go into training, like an 
athlete. But as it is, sinee they entered polities as amateurs, there’s no need for 
me to train and go to the trouble of learning. I’m sure [e] my natural abilities will 
be far superior to theirs. 

SoGRATEs: Good God, my dear boy, what a thing to say—how unworthy of 
your good looks and your other advantages! 

Algibiades: What in the world do you mean, Soerates? What are you getting 
at? 


SoGRATEs: rm furious with you and with my infatuation for you! 

Algibiades: Why? 

SoGRATEs: Beeause you stoop to eompete with these people. 

Algibiades: Who else have I got to eompete with? 

SoGRATEs: That’s a fine sort of question, from a man who thinks he holds [d] 
himself in high esteem! 

Algibiades: What do you mean? Aren’t they my eompetitors? 

SoGRATEs: Look here, if you were intending to steer a ship into battle, would 
you be eontent to be the best sailor at steering? Granted that’s neeessary, but 
wouldn’t you keep your eye on your real opponents and not on your eomrades, 
as you’re doing now? Surely you ought to be so far superior to them that they’re 
happy to be your humble eomrades in the struggle, and wouldn’t dream of 
eompeting with you. I’m assuming [e] that you do really intend to distinguish 
yourself with some splendid deed worthy of you and your eity. 

Algibiades: Yes, that’s eertainly what I intend to do. 

SoGRATEs: Dear me, how very proper it is for you to be satisfied with being 
better than the soldiers—how proper not to keep an eye on the leaders of the 
opposing eamp, so that you ean some day beeome better than them by training 
and seheming against them! 

Algibiades: Who are you talking about, Soerates? [120] 

SoGRATEs: Don’t you know that our eity is at war from time to time with the 
Spartans and with the Great King of Persia? 

Algibiades: You’re right. 

SoGRATEs: So sinee you plan to be leader of this eity, wouldn’t it be right to 
think that your struggle is with the kings of Sparta and Persia? 

Algibiades: That may well be true. 

SoGRATEs: But no sir, you’ve got to keep an eye on Midias the cockfighter and 
sueh people—people who try to run the eity’s affairs with their 'slave boy [b] 
hair styles’ (as the women say) still showing on their boorish minds. They set out 
to Aatter the eity with their outlandish talk, not to rule it. These are the people, 
Tm telling you, you’ve got to keep your eyes on. So relax, don’t bother to learn 
what needs to be learned for the great struggle to eome, don’t train yourself for 
what needs training—go ahead and go [e] into polities with your eomplete and 
thorough preparation. 

Algibiades: No, Soerates, I think you’re right. But still I don’t think the 
Spartan generals or the Persian king are any different from anybody else. 

SoGRATEs: But what sort of a notion is that? Think about it. 



Algibiades: About what? 

SoGRATEs: In the first plaee, when do you think you’d cultivate yourself: if 
you feared them and thought they were formidable, or if you didn’t? [d] 

Algibiades: Obviously if I thought they were formidable. 

SoGRATEs: Surely you don’t think that cultivating yoursell will do you any 
harm, do you? 

Algibiades: Not at all. In fact, it would be a big help. 

SoGRATEs: So that’s one flaw in this notion of yours, a big flaw, isn’t it? 

Algibiades: You’re right. 

SoGRATEs: Now the seeond flaw is that it’s also false, judging by the 
probabilities. 

Algibiades: What do you mean? 

SoGRATEs: Is it likely that natural talents will be greatest among noble 
families, or in other families? 

[e] Algibiades: In noble families, obviously. 

SoGRATEs: Those who are well born will turn out to be perfectly virtuous, if 
they’re well brought up, won’t they? 

Algibiades: They eertainly will. 

SoGRATEs: So let’s eompare our situation with theirs, and eonsider, first of all, 
whether the Spartan and Persian kings are of humbler deseent. We know, of 
eourse, that the Spartan kings are deseended from Heraeles, and the Persian 
kings are deseended from Aehaemenes, and that the families of Heraeles and 
Aehaemenes go right baek to Perseus, son of Zeus. 

[121] Algibiades: Mine too, Soerates—my family goes baek to Eurysaees and 
Eurysaees’ goes baek to Zeus. 

SoGRATEs: So does mine too, noble Aleibiades, mine goes baek to Daedalus 
and Daedalus’ goes baek to Hephaestus,— son of Zeus. Starting with those kings, 
though, and traeing baekwards, every one of them is a king all the way baek to 
Zeus—kings of Argos and Sparta, and kings of Persia in eternity, and sometimes 
of Asia, too, as they are now. But you and I [b] are private citizens, as were our 
fathers. And if you had to show off your aneestors and Salamis, the native land 
of Eurysaees, to Artaxerxes, son of Xerxes—or Aegina, the native land of 
Aeaeus the aneestor of Eurysaees—don’t you realize how mueh you’d be 
laughed at? But you think we’re the equal of those men in the dignity of our 
deseent, as well as in our upbringing. 

Haven’t you notieed what a eommanding position the Spartan kings enjoy? 
Their wives are guarded at publie expense by the ephors, so as to ensure, as far 


as possible, that their kings are deseended from the family [e] of the Heraelidae 
alone. And as for the Persian king, his position is so supreme that nobody so 
mueh as suspeets his heir of being fathered by anybody but him; that’s why his 
queen is left unguarded except by fear. 

When the eldest son and heir to the throne is born, all the king’s subjects have 
a feast day. Then, in the years that follow, the whole of Asia eelebrates that day, 
the king’s birthday, with further sacrifice and feasting. But when [d] we are born, 
Aleibiades, “even the neighbors hardly notiee it,” as the eomie poet— says. 

Then the boy is brought up—not by some nanny of no aeeount, but by the 
most highly respeeted eunuehs in the royal household. They attend to all the 
needs of the infant ehild, and are espeeially eoneerned to make him as handsome 
as possible, shaping and straightening his infant limbs; and for this they are held 
in great esteem. When the boys reaeh seven years [e] of age they take up 
horsebaek riding with their instruetors, and begin to hunt wild game. 

When he is twiee seven years, the boy is entrusted to people ealled the “royal 
tutors.” These are four Persians of mature age who have been seleeted as the 
best: the wisest, the justest, and most self-controlled, and the bravest. The first of 
them instruets him in the worship of their gods, [122] the Magian lore of 
Zoroaster, son of Horomazes, and also in what a king should know. The justest 
man teaehes him to be truthful his whole life long. The most self-controlled man 
teaehes him not to be mastered by even a single pleasure, so that he ean get 
aeeustomed to being a free man and a real king, whose first duty is to rule 
himself, not be a slave to himself. The bravest man trains him to be fearless and 
undaunted, beeause fear is slavery. 

But for you, Aleibiades, Perieles ehose from among his household Zopyrus 
[b] the Thraeian, a tutor so old he was perfectly useless. 1 eould tell you about all 
the rest of the upbringing and edueation of your eompetitors, but it would be a 
long story and, besides, you ean probably imagine the later stages from what 
rve told you so far. But, Aleibiades, your birth, your upbringing, and your 
edueation—or that of any other Athenian—is of no eoneern to anybody, to tell 
the truth—nobody, that is, except perhaps some man who may happen to be in 
love with you. 

Again, if you eare to eonsider the wealth of the Persians, the splendor, [e] the 
elothes and trailing robes, the anointings with myrrh, the throng of servants-in- 
waiting, and all their other luxuries, you’d be ashamed of your eireumstanees, 
beeause you’d see how inferior they are to theirs. 

Again, if you eare to eonsider the self-control and the deeorum of the 


Spartans, their confidence and their eomposure, their self-esteem and their 
diseipline, their eourage and their fortitude, and their love of hardship, victory, 
and honor, you’d eonsider yourself a mere ehild in all these respeets. 

Again, we’d better diseuss your wealth, Aleibiades, if you’re to see where [d] 
you stand. You may devote yourself to it and think it makes you something, but if 
you eare to look at the wealth of the Spartans you’d realize that it greatly 
exceeds ours in Athens. They have land of their own and in Messene that not a 
single one of our estates eould eompete with—not in size, nor in quality, nor in 
slaves—espeeially Helots—nor even in horses, nor in the other livestock grazing 
in Messene. But I’ll pass over all that. [e] 

There is more gold and silver in Sparta in private hands than in the rest of 
Greeee put together. It’s been eoming in to them for many generations, pouring 
in from all of Greeee’s eities, and often from foreign eities, too, and it never goes 
out again. It’s just like what the fox says to the lion in [123] Aesop’s fable—— 
you ean elearly see the traeks of the money going in toward Sparta, but the 
traeks eoming out are nowhere to be seen. So you ean be sure that the Spartans 
are the riehest of the Greeks in gold and silver, and that the king is the riehest of 
all the Spartans, beeause the greatest share of these revenues goes to him. 
Purthermore, he receives a eonsiderable sum from the Spartans by way of royal 
tribute. 

[b] But great as they are when eompared with other Greek eities, the Spartan 
fortunes are nothing eompared with the fortunes of the Persians and their king. I 
onee spoke with a reliable man who travelled over to the Persian eourt, and he 
told me that he erossed a very large and rieh traet of land, nearly a day’s journey 
aeross, whieh the loeals ealled “the Queen’s girdle.” [e] There’s another one 
ealled “the Queen’s veil,” as well as many others, all fine and rieh properties, 
eaeh one named for a part of the Queen’s wardrobe, beeause eaeh one is set aside 
to pay for the Queen’s finery. 

Now suppose someone were to say to Amestris, the king’s mother and the 
widow of Xerxes, “The son of Dinomaehe intends to ehallenge your son; her 
wardrobe is worth only fifty minas at best, and her son has less than three 
hundred aeres— of land at Erehia.” I think she’d be wondering [d] what this 
Aleibiades had up his sleeve to think of eompeting against Artaxerxes. I think 
she’d say, “I don’t see what this fellow eould be relying on, except diligenee and 
wisdom—the Greeks don’t have anything else worth mentioning.” 

But if she heard that this Aleibiades who is making this attempt is, in the first 
plaee, hardly twenty years old yet, and, seeondly, entirely unedueated, and 


furthermore, when his lover tells him to study and cultivate [e] himself and 
diseipline himself so that he ean eompete with the king, he says he doesn’t want 
to and that he’s happy with the way he is—if she heard all that, I think she’d ask 
in amazement, “What in the world eould this youngster be relying on?” Suppose 
we were to reply, “Good looks, height, birth, wealth, and native intelligenee.” 
Then, Aleibiades, eonsidering all that they have of these things as well, she’d 
eonelude that we were stark raving mad. Again, I think that Lampido, the 
daughter of Leotyehides, [124] wife of Arehidamus and mother of Agis, who 
were all Spartan kings, would be similarly amazed if you, with your bad 
upbringing, proposed to eompete with her son, eonsidering all his advantages. 

And yet, don’t you think it’s disgraceful that even our enemies’ wives have a 
better appreeiation than we do of what it would take to ehallenge them? No, my 
excellent friend, trust in me and in the Delphie inseription [b] and 'know 
thyself’. These are the people we must defeat, not the ones you think, and we 
have no hope of defeating them unless we aet with both diligenee and skill. If 
you fall short in these, then you will fall short of achieving fame in Greeee as 
well as abroad; and that is what I think you’re longing for, more than anyone else 
ever longed for anything. 

Algibiades: Well, Soerates, what kind of self-cultivation do I need to 
praetiee? Gan you show me the way? What you said really sounded true. 

SoGRATEs: Yes—but let’s diseuss together how we ean beeome as good as 
possible. You know, what l’ve said about the need for edueation applies [e] to 
me as well as to you—we’re in the same eondition, except in one respeet. 

Algibiades: What? 

SoGRATEs: My guardian is better and wiser than Perieles, your guardian. 

Algibiades: Who’s that, Soerates? 

SoGRATEs: God, Aleibiades; it was a god who prevented me from talking with 
you before today. I put my faith in him, and I say that your glory will be entirely 
my doing. 

Algibiades: You’re teasing me, Soerates. [d] 

SoGRATEs: Maybe; but I’m right in saying that we stand in need of self- 
cultivation. Aetually, every human being needs self-cultivation, but espeeially 
the two of us. 

Algibiades: You’re right about me. 

SoGRATEs: And about me. 

Algibiades: So what should we do? 

SoGRATEs: There must be no giving up, my friend, and no slaeking off. 



Algibiades: No, Soerates, that really wouldn’t do. 

SoGRATEs: No it wouldn’t. So let’s work it out together. Tell me—we say [e] 
that we want to be as good as possible, don’t we? 

Algibiades: Yes. 

SoGRATEs: In what respeet? 

Algibiades: In what good men do, obviousIy. 

SoGRATEs: Good at what? 

Algibiades: Taking eare of things, obviousIy. 

SoGRATEs: What sorts of things? Horses? 

Algibiades: Of eourse not. 

SoGRATEs: In that ease, we’d eonsult a horse expert. 

Algibiades: Yes. 

SoGRATEs: Well, do you mean sailing? 

Algibiades: No. 

SoGRATEs: In that ease, we’d eonsult a sailing expert. 

Algibiades: Yes. 

SoGRATEs: Well, what sorts of things? Whose business is it? 

Algibiades: The leading citizens of Athens. 

SoGRATEs: By 'leading citizens’ do you mean clever men or stupid men? [125] 
Algibiades: CIever. 

SoGRATEs: But isn’t everybody good at what they’re clever at? 

Algibiades: Yes. 

SoGRATEs: And bad at what they’re not? 

Algibiades: Of eourse. 

SoGRATEs: And is the shoemaker clever at making shoes? 

Algibiades: Gertainly. 

SoGRATEs: Then he’s good at it. 

Algibiades: That’s right. 

SoGRATEs: Well now, isn’t the shoemaker stupid at making elothes? 
Algibiades: Yes. 

[b] SoGRATEs: So he’s bad at that. 

Algibiades: Yes. 

SoGRATEs: So the same person is both good and bad, at least by this argument. 
Algibiades: Apparently. 

SoGRATEs: Do you mean to say that good men are also bad? 

Algibiades: Of eourse not. 

SoGRATEs: So whieh ones do you say are good men? 



Algibiades: I mean those with the ability to rule in the dty. 

SoGRATEs: But not, I presume, over horses. 

Algibiades: No, of eourse not. 

SoGRATEs: Over people? 

Algibiades: Yes. 

SoGRATEs: When they’re siek? 

Algibiades: No. 

SoGRATEs: When they’re at sea? 

Algibiades: No. 

SoGRATEs: When they’re harvesting? 

Algibiades: No. 

[e] SoGRATEs: When they’re doing nothing? Or when they’re doing 
something? 

Algibiades: Doing something. 

SoGRATEs: Doing what? Try to make it dear for me. 

Algibiades: It’s when they’re helping eaeh other and dealing with eaeh other, 
as we do in our urban way of life. 

SoGRATEs: So you mean ruling over men who deal with men. 

Algibiades: Yes. 

SoGRATEs: Over the boatswains who deal with rowers? 

Algibiades: Of eourse not. 

SoGRATEs: That’s what the pilot is good at. 

Algibiades: Yes. 

[d] SoGRATEs: Do you mean ruling over flute-players, who direet the singers 
and deal with the daneers? 

Algibiades: Of eourse not. 

SoGRATEs: Again, that’s what the ehorus-master is good at. 

Algibiades: Gertainly. 

SoGRATEs: So what do you mean by being able to Tule over men who deal 
with men’? 

Algibiades: I mean ruling over the men in the eity who take part in 
citizenship and who make a mutual eontribution. 

SoGRATEs: Well, what skill is this? Suppose I asked you the same thing again 
—what skill makes men understand how to rule over men who take part in 
sailing? 

Algibiades: The pilot’s. 

SoGRATEs: And what knowledge did we say enables them to rule over [e] 



those who take part in singing? 

Algibiades: The ehorus-master’s, as you just said. 

SoGRATEs: Well now, what do you eall the knowledge that enables you to rule 
over those who take part in citizenship? 

Algibiades: I eall it the knowledge of good advice, Soerates. 

SoGRATEs: But then do you think the pilot’s advice is bad advice? 

Algibiades: Of eourse not. 

SoGRATEs: Then is it good advice? 

Algibiades: I should think so; he has to ensure the safety of his passengers. 

[ 126 ] 

SoGRATEs: You’re right. Well then, what’s the purpose of this good advice 
you’re talking about? 

Algibiades: The safety and better management of the eity. 

SoGRATEs: But what is present or absent when the eity is safe and better 
managed? If, for example, you asked me, “What is present or absent in the body 
when it is safe and better managed?” I’d reply, “Health is present and disease is 
absent.” Wouldn’t you agree? 

Algibiades: Yes. [b] 

SoGRATEs: And if you asked me again, “What is present in our eyes when they 
are better eared for?” I’d say the same sort of thing—“Sight is present and 
blindness is absent.” Again, with our ears, deafness is absent and hearing is 
present when they’re in better eondition and getting better treatment. 

Algibiades: You’re right. 

SoGRATEs: Well then, what about a eity? What is it that’s present or absent 
when it’s in a better eondition and getting better management and treatment? 

Algibiades: The way I look at it, Soerates, mutual Mendship will be [e] 
present, and hatred and insurreetion will be absent. 

SoGRATEs: When you say Triendship’, do you mean agreement or 
disagreement? 

Algibiades: Agreement. 

SoGRATEs: What skill is it that makes eities agree about numbers? 

Algibiades: Arithmetie. 

SoGRATEs: What about private citizens? Isn’t it the same skill? 

Algibiades: Yes. 

SoGRATEs: And doesn’t it also make eaeh person agree with himself? 

Algibiades: Yes. 

SoGRATEs: And what skill is it that makes eaeh of us agree with himself about 



whether a hand’s-width is larger than an arm’s-length? It’s measuring [d], isn’t 
it? 

Algibiades: Of eourse. 

SoGRATEs: Doesn’t it make both eities and private citizens agree? 

Algibiades: Yes. 

SoGRATEs: And isn’t it the same with weighing? 

Algibiades: It is. 

SoGRATEs: Well, this agreement you’re talking about, what is it? What’s it 
about? What skill provides it? Doesn’t the same skill make both a eity and a 
private citizen agree, both with themselves and with others? 

Algibiades: That does seem quite likely. 

[e] SoGRATEs: What is it then? Don’t give up... . Try your best to tell me. 

Algibiades: I suppose I mean the sort of Mendship and agreement you find 
when a mother and father agree with a son they Iove, and when a brother agrees 
with his brother, and a woman agrees with her husband. 

SoGRATEs: Well, Aleibiades, do you think that a husband is able to agree with 
his wife about wool-working, when he doesn’t understand it and she does? 

Algibiades: Of eourse not. 

SoGRATEs: Nor does he have any need to, beeause that’s for a woman to know 
about. 

Algibiades: That’s right. 

[127] SoGRATEs: And is a woman able to agree with her husband about 
military taeties, without having learned about it? 

Algibiades: Of eourse not. 

SoGRATEs: I suppose you’d say that that’s for a man to know about. 

Algibiades: I would. 

SoGRATEs: So, aeeording to your argument, some subjects are women’s 
subjects and some are men’s subjects. 

Algibiades: Of eourse. 

SoGRATEs: So, in these areas at least, there’s no agreement between men and 
women. 

Algibiades: No. 

SoGRATEs: Nor is there any Mendship, sinee Mendship was agreement. 

Algibiades: Apparently not. 

SoGRATEs: So women are not Ioved by men, insofar as they do their own 
work. 

[b] Algibiades: It seems not. 



SoGRATEs: Nor are men loved by women, insolar as they do theirs. 

Algibiades: No. 

SoGRATEs: So neither are eities well governed when the different groups eaeh 
do their own work. 

Algibiades: But I think they are, Soerates. 

SoGRATEs: What do you mean? In that ease there’s no Mendship in eities, but 
we said Mendship was present when eities are well governed, and not otherwise. 

Algibiades: But I think it’s when eaeh person does his own work that mutual 
Mendship results. 

SoGRATEs: You’ve just ehanged your mind. What do you mean now? [e] Can 
there be Mendship without agreement? Can there be any agreement when some 
know about the matter and others don’t? 

Algibiades: There ean’t possibly. 

SoGRATEs: But when everyone does his own work, is everyone being just, or 
unjust? 

Algibiades: Just, of eourse. 

SoGRATEs: So when the citizens do what is just in the eity, there is no 
Mendship between them. 

Algibiades: Again, Soerates, I think there must be. 

SoGRATEs: Then what do you mean by this Triendship’ and 'agreement’ [d] 
that we must be wise and good advisers in if we’re to be good men? I ean’t 
figure out what it is, or who’s got it. Aeeording to your argument, it seems that 
sometimes eertain people have it and sometimes they don’t. 

Algibiades: Well, Soerates, I swear by the gods that I don’t even know what I 
mean. I think I must have been in an appalling state for a long time, without 
being aware of it. 

SoGRATEs: But don’t lose heart. If you were fifty when you realized it, [e] then 
it would be hard for you to cultivate yourself, but now you’re just the right age 
to see it. 

Algibiades: Now that I’ve seen it, Soerates, what should I do about it? 

SoGRATEs: Answer my questions, Aleibiades. If you do that, then, God 
willing,—if we are to trust in my divination—you and I will be in a better state. 

Algibiades: Then we will be, if it depends on my answering. 

SoGRATEs: Well then, what does it mean to cultivate oneself?—I’m afraid 
[128] we often think we’re cultivating ourselves when we’re not. When does a 
man do that? Is he cultivating himself when he cultivates what he has? 

Algibiades: I think so, anyway. 



SoGRATEs: Really? When does a man cultivate or eare for his feet? Is it when 
he’s earing for what belongs to his feet? 

Algibiades: I don’t understand. 

SoGRATEs: Is there anything you’d say belonged to a hand? Take a ring, for 
example—eould it belong anywhere else on a man but on his finger? 

Algibiades: Of eourse not. 

SoGRATEs: Similarly a shoe belongs nowhere but on the feet. 

Algibiades: Yes. 

SoGRATEs: Likewise eloaks and bedelothes belong to the rest of the body. 

Algibiades: Yes. [b] 

SoGRATEs: So when we cultivate or eare for our shoes, are we earing for our 
feet? 

Algibiades: I don’t really understand, Soerates. 

SoGRATEs: Surely, Aleibiades, you talk about taking proper eare of one thing 
or another, don’t you? 

Algibiades: Yes, I do. 

SoGRATEs: And when you make something better, you say you’re taking 
proper eare of it. 

Algibiades: Yes. 

SoGRATEs: What skill is it that makes shoes better? 

Algibiades: Shoemaking. 

SoGRATEs: So shoemaking is the skill by whieh we take eare of shoes. 

[e] Algibiades: Yes. 

SoGRATEs: Do we use shoemaking to take eare of our feet, too? Or do we use 
the skill that makes our feet better? 

Algibiades: The latter. 

SoGRATEs: Isn’t the skill that makes the feet better the same as what makes the 
rest of the body better? 

Algibiades: I think so. 

SoGRATEs: Isn’t this skill athleties? 

Algibiades: Yes, absolutely. 

SoGRATEs: So while we take eare of our feet with athleties, we take eare of 
what belongs to our feet with shoemaking. 

Algibiades: Gertainly. 

SoGRATEs: And while we take eare of our hands with athleties, we take eare of 
what belongs to our hands with ring-making. 

Algibiades: Yes. 



SoGRATEs: And while we cultivate our bodies with athleties, we take eare [d] 
of what belongs to our bodies with weaving and other skills. 

Algibiades: That’s absolutely right. 

SoGRATEs: So while we cultivate eaeh thing with one skill, we cultivate what 
belongs to it with another skill. 

Algibiades: Apparently so. 

SoGRATEs: And so when you’re cultivating what belongs to you, you’re not 
cultivating yourself. 

Algibiades: Not at all. 

SoGRATEs: For it seems that cultivating yoursell and cultivating what belongs 
to you require different skills. 

Algibiades: Apparently. 

SoGRATEs: Well then, what sort of skill eould we use to cultivate ourselves? 

Algibiades: 1 eouldn’t say. 

[e] SoGRATEs: But we’ve agreed on this mueh, at least—it’s a skill that won’t 
make anything that belongs to us better, but it will make us better. 

Algibiades: You’re right. 

SoGRATEs: Now if we didn’t know what a shoe was, would we have known 
what skill makes a shoe better? 

Algibiades: No, we eouldn’t have. 

SoGRATEs: Nor would we have known what skill makes a ring better if we 
didn’t know what a ring was. 

Algibiades: True. 

SoGRATEs: Well then, eould we ever know what skill makes us better if we 
didn’t know what we were? 

Algibiades: We eouldn ’t. [129] 

SoGRATEs: Is it aetually sueh an easy thing to know oneself? Was it some 
simpleton who inseribed those words on the temple wall at Delphi? Or is it 
difficult, and not for everybody? 

Algibiades: Sometimes 1 think, Soerates, that anyone ean do it, but then 
sometimes 1 think it’s extremely difficult. 

SoGRATEs: But Aleibiades, whether it’s easy or not, nevertheless this is the 
situation we’re in: if we know ourselves, then we might be able to know how to 
cultivate ourselves, but if we don’t know ourselves, we’ll never know how. 

Algibiades: 1 agree. 

SoGRATEs: Tell me, how ean we find out what Ttself ’ is, in itself?— Maybe [b] 
this is the way to find out what we ourselves might be—maybe it’s the only 


possible way. 

Algibiades: You’re right. 

SoGRATEs: Hold on, by Zeus—who are you speaking with now? Anybody but 
me? 

Algibiades: No. 

SoGRATEs: And I’m speaking with you. 

Algibiades: Yes. 

SoGRATEs: Is Soerates doing the talking? 

Algibiades: He eertainly is. 

SoGRATEs: And is Aleibiades doing the listening? 

Algibiades: Yes. 

SoGRATEs: And isn’t Soerates talking with words? 

Algibiades: Of eourse. [e] 

SoGRATEs: I suppose you’d say that talking is the same as using words? 
Algibiades: Gertainly. 

SoGRATEs: But the thing being used and the person using it—they’re different, 
aren’t they? 

Algibiades: What do you mean? 

SoGRATEs: A shoemaker, for example, euts with a knife and a seraper, I think, 
and with other tools. 

Algibiades: Yes, he does. 

SoGRATEs: So isn’t the eutter who uses the tools different from the tools he’s 
eutting with? 

Algibiades: Of eourse. 

SoGRATEs: And likewise isn’t the lyre-player different from what he’s playing 
with? 

Algibiades: Yes. 

[d] SoGRATEs: This is what I was just asking—doesn’t the user of a thing 
always seem to be different from what he’s using? 

Algibiades: It seems so. 

SoGRATEs: Let’s think about the shoemaker again. Does he eut with his tools 
only, or does he also eut with his hands? 

Algibiades: With his hands, too. 

SoGRATEs: So he uses his hands, too. 

Algibiades: Yes. 

SoGRATEs: And doesn’t he use his eyes, too, in shoemaking? 

Algibiades: Yes. 



SoGRATEs: Didn’t we agree that the person who uses something is different 
from the thing that he uses? 

Algibiades: Yes. 

SoGRATEs: So the shoemaker and the lyre-player are different from the hands 
and eyes they use in their work. 

[e] Algibiades: So it seems. 

SoGRATEs: Doesn’t a man use his whole body, too? 

Algibiades: Gertainly. 

SoGRATEs: And we agreed that the user is different from the thing being used. 
Algibiades: Yes. 

SoGRATEs: So a man is different from his own body. 

Algibiades: So it seems. 

SoGRATEs: Then what is a man? 

Algibiades: I don’t know what to say. 

SoGRATEs: Yes, you do—say that it’s what uses the body. 

Algibiades: Yes. 

[130] SoGRATEs: What else uses it but the soul? 

Algibiades: Nothing else. 

SoGRATEs: And doesn’t the soul rule the body? 

Algibiades: Yes. 

SoGRATEs: Now here’s something I don’t think anybody would disagree with. 
Algibiades: What? 

SoGRATEs: Man is one of three things. 

Algibiades: What things? 

SoGRATEs: The body, the soul, or the two of them together, the whole thing. 
Algibiades: Of eourse. 

SoGRATEs: But we agreed that man is that whieh rules the body. 

[b] Algibiades: Yes, we did agree to that. 

SoGRATEs: Does the body rule itself? 

Algibiades: It eouldn’t. 

SoGRATEs: Beeause we said it was ruled. 

Algibiades: Yes. 

SoGRATEs: So this ean’t be what we’re looking for. 

Algibiades: Not likely. 

SoGRATEs: Well then, ean the two of them together rule the body? Is this what 
man is? 

Algibiades: Yes, maybe that’s it. 



SoGRATEs: No, that’s the least likely of all. If one of them doesn’t take part in 
ruiing, then sureiy no eombination of the two of them eouid ruie. 

Algibiades: You’re right. 

SoGRATEs: Sinee a man is neither his body, nor his body and soui together, [e] 
what remains, I think, is either that he’s nothing, or eise, if he is something, he’s 
nothing other than his soui. 

Algibiades: Quite so. 

SoGRATEs: Do you need any eiearer proof that the soui is the man? 

Algibiades: No, by Zeus, I think you’ve given ampie proof. 

SoGRATEs: Weii, if we’ve proven it fairiy weii, aithough perhaps not 
rigorousiy, that wiii do for us. We’ii have a rigorous proof when we find out 
what we skipped over, beeause it wouid have taken quite a iot of study. [d] 

Algibiades: What was that? 

SoGRATEs: What we mentioned just now, that we shouid first eonsider what 
htseif ’ is, in itseif. But in fact, we’ve been eonsidering what an individuai seif— 
is, instead of what 'itseif ’ is. Perhaps that was enough for us, for sureiy nothing 
about us has more authority than the soui, wouidn’t you agree? 

Algibiades: Gertainiy. 

SoGRATEs: So the right way of iooking at it is that, when you and I taik to eaeh 
other, one soui uses words to address another soui. 

Algibiades: Very true. [e] 

SoGRATEs: That’s just what we were saying a iittie whiie ago—that Soerates 
converses with Aieibiades not by saying words to his face, apparentiy, but by 
addressing his words to Aleibiades, in other words, to his soui. 

Algibiades: I see it now. 

SoGRATEs: So the eommand that we shouid know ourseives means that we 
shouid know our souis. 

Algibiades: So it seems. [131] 

SoGRATEs: And someone who knows eertain things— about his body knows 
about what beiongs to him, not himseif. 

Algibiades: That’s right. 

SoGRATEs: So no doetor, to the extent he’s a doetor, knows himseif, and 
neither does any trainer, to the extent he’s a trainer. 

Algibiades: It seems not. 

SoGRATEs: So farmers and other tradesmen are a iong way from knowing 
themselves. It seems they don’t even know what belongs to them; their skills are 
about what’s even further away than what belongs to them. They [b] only know 


what belongs to the body and how to take eare of it. 

Algibiades: You’re right. 

SoGRATEs: If being self-controlled is knowing yourself, then their skills don’t 
make any of them self-controlled. 

Algibiades: I don’t think so. 

SoGRATEs: That’s why we eonsider these skills to be beneath us, and not 
suitable for a gentleman to learn. 

Algibiades: You’re quite right. 

SoGRATEs: Purthermore, if someone takes eare of his body, then isn’t he earing 
for something that belongs to him, and not for himself? 

Algibiades: That seems likely. 

SoGRATEs: And isn’t someone who takes eare of his wealth earing neither [e] 
for himself nor for what belongs to him, but for something even further away? 

Algibiades: I agree. 

SoGRATEs: So the money-earner is not, in fact, doing his own work. 

Algibiades: Right. 

SoGRATEs: Now if there was someone who loved Aleibiades’ body, he 
wouldn’t be loving Aleibiades, only something that belonged to Aleibiades. 

Algibiades: That’s right. 

SoGRATEs: But someone who loved you would love your soul. 

Algibiades: By our argument, I think he’d have to. 

SoGRATEs: Wouldn’t someone who loves your body go off and leave you when 
your beauty is no longer in full bloom? 

Algibiades: Obviously. 

[d] SoGRATEs: But someone who loves your soul will not leave you, as long as 
you’re making progress. 

Algibiades: That’s probably right. 

SoGRATEs: Well, I’m the one who won’t leave you—I’m the one who will stay 
with you, now that your body has lost its bloom and everyone else has gone 
away. 

Algibiades: I’m glad you are, Soerates, and I hope you never leave me. 

SoGRATEs: Then you must try to be as attractive as possible. 

Algibiades: I’ll eertainly try. 

[e] SoGRATEs: So this is your situation: you, Aleibiades, son of eiinias, have 
no lovers and never have had any, it seems, except for one only, and he is your 
darling— Soerates, son of Sophroniseus and Phaenarete. 

Algibiades: True. 


SoGRATEs: Remember when I first spoke to you? You said that you were just 
about to say something; you wanted to ask me why I was the only one who 
hadn’t given up on you.— 

Algibiades: That’s right. 

SoGRATEs: Well, this is the reason: I was your only lover—the others were 
only lovers of what you had. While your possessions are passing their prime, you 
are just beginning to bloom. 1 shall never forsake you [132] now, never, unless 
the Athenian people make you eorrupt and ugly. And that is my greatest fear, 
that a love of the eommon people might eorrupt you, for many Athenian 
gentlemen have suffered that fate already. “The people of great-hearted 
Ereehtheus”— might look attractive on the outside, but you need to scrutinize 
them in their nakedness, so take the preeaution 1 urge. 

Algibiades: What preeaution? 

SoGRATEs: Get in training first, my dear friend, and learn what you need [b] to 
know before entering polities. That will give you an antidote against the terrible 
dangers. 

Algibiades: 1 think you’re right, Soerates. But try to explain how exactly we 
should cultivate ourselves. 

SoGRATEs: Well, we’ve made one step forward anyway—^we’ve pretty well 
agreed what we are; we were afraid that we might make a mistake about that and 
unwittingly cultivate something other than ourselves. 

Algibiades: That’s right. 

SoGRATEs: And the next step is that we have to cultivate our soul and [e] look 
to that. 

Algibiades: Obviously. 

SoGRATEs: And let others take eare of our bodies and our property. 

Algibiades: Quite so. 

SoGRATEs: Now, how ean we get the elearest knowledge of our soul? lf we 
knew that, we’d probably know ourselves as well... By the gods—that 
admirable Delphie inseription we just mentioned——didn’t we understand it? 

Algibiades: What’s the point of bringing that up again, Soerates? 

SoGRATEs: ril tell you what 1 suspeet that inseription means, and what [d] 
advice it’s giving us. There may not be many examples of it, except the ease of 
sight. 

Algibiades: What do you mean by that? 

SoGRATEs: You think about it, too. lf the inseription took our eyes to be men 
and advised them, “See thyself,” how would we understand sueh advice? 


Shouldn’t the eye be looking at something in whieh it eouid see itseii? 

Algibiades: Obviousiy. 

SoGRATEs: Then iet’s think of something that aiiows us to see both it and 
ourseives when we iook at it. 

Algibiades: Obviousiy, Soerates, you mean mirrors and that sort of thing. [e] 

SoGRATEs: Quite right. And isn’t there something iike that in the eye, whieh 
we see with? 

Algibiades: Gertainiy. 

[133] SoGRATEs: i’m sure you’ve notieed that when a man iooks into an eye 
his face appears in it, iike in a mirror. We eaii this the 'pupii’, for it’s a sort of 
miniature of the man who’s iooking.— 

Algibiades: You’re right. 

SoGRATEs: Then an eye wiii see itseif if it observes an eye and iooks at the 
best part of it, the part with whieh it ean see. 

Algibiades: So it seems. 

SoGRATEs: But it won’t see itseif if it iooks at anything eise in a man, or 
anything eise at aii, uniess it’s simiiar to the eye. 

[b] Algibiades: You’re right. 

SoGRATEs: So if an eye is to see itseif, it must iook at an eye, and at that region 
of it in whieh the good activity of an eye aetuaiiy oeeurs, and this, i presume, is 
seeing. 

Algibiades: That’s right. 

SoGRATEs: Then if the soui, Aieibiades, is to know itseif, it must iook at a 
soui, and espeeiaiiy at that region in whieh what makes a soui good, wisdom, 
oeeurs, and at anything eise whieh is simiiar to it. 

Algibiades: i agree with you, Soerates. 

[e] SoGRATEs: Can we say that there is anything about the soui whieh is more 
divine than that where knowing and understanding take piaee? 

Algibiades: No, we ean’t. 

SoGRATEs: Then that region in it resembies the divine,— and someone who 
iooked at that and grasped everything divine—vision— and understanding— 
wouid have the best grasp of himseif as weii. 

Algibiades: So it seems.— 

SoGRATEs: But we agreed that knowing oneseif was the same as being seif- 
eontroiied. 

Algibiades: Gertainiy. 

SoGRATEs: So if we didn’t know ourseives and weren’t seif-controiied, wouid 


we be able to know whieh of the things that belong to us were good and whieh 
were bad? 

Algibiades: How eould we know that, Soerates? 

[d] SoGRATEs: No; I suppose it would seem impossible to you to know that 
what belongs to Aleibiades belongs to him, without knowing Aleibiades. 

Algibiades: Quite impossible, I’m sure. 

SoGRATEs: And similarly we eouldn’t know that what belongs to us belongs to 
us, without knowing ourselves. 

Algibiades: How eould we? 

SoGRATEs: And if we didn’t even know what belongs to us, how eould we 
possibly know what belongs to our belongings? 

Algibiades: We eouldn’t. 

SoGRATEs: Then it wasn’t quite right to agree, as we did a few minutes ago,— 
that some people know what belongs to them without knowing themselves, 
while others know what belongs to their belongings. It seems [e] that it’s the job 
of one man, and one skill, to know all these things: himself, his belongings, and 
his belongings’ belongings. 

Algibiades: That seems likely. 

SoGRATEs: And it follows that anyone who doesn’t know his own belongings 
probably won’t know other people’s belongings either. 

Algibiades: Quite so. 

SoGRATEs: And if he doesn’t know other people’s belongings, nor will he 
know what belongs to the eity. 

Algibiades: He eouldn’t. 

SoGRATEs: So sueh a man eouldn’t beeome a statesman. 

Algibiades: Of eourse not. 

SoGRATEs: Nor eould he even manage a household estate. 

Algibiades: Of eourse not. 

SoGRATEs: Nor indeed will he know what he’s doing. [134] 

Algibiades: Gertainly not. 

SoGRATEs: And if he doesn’t know what he’s doing, won’t he make mistakes? 

Algibiades: Gertainly. 

SoGRATEs: Sinee he makes mistakes, won’t he eonduet himself badly, both 
publiely and privately? 

Algibiades: Of eourse. 

SoGRATEs: Sinee he eonduets himself badly, won’t he be a failure? 

Algibiades: Absolutely. 


SoGRATEs: What about the people he’s working for? 

Algibiades: They will be too. 

SoGRATEs: Then it’s impossible for anyone to prosper unless he is self- 
eontrolled and good. 

Algibiades: Impossible. [b] 

SoGRATEs: So it’s the bad men who are failures. 

Algibiades: Absolutely. 

SoGRATEs: And so the way to avoid being a failure is not by getting rieh, but 
by being self-controlled. 

Algibiades: Apparently. 

SoGRATEs: So it’s not walls or war-ships or shipyards that eities need, 
Aleibiades, if they are to prosper, nor is it numbers or size, without virtue. 

Algibiades: Definitely. 

SoGRATEs: So if you are to manage the eity’s business properly and well, [e] 
you must impart virtue to the citizens. 

Algibiades: Of eourse. 

SoGRATEs: Is it possible to impart something you haven’t got? 

Algibiades: How eould you? 

SoGRATEs: Then you, or anyone else who is to be ruler and trustee, not only of 
himself and his private business, but also the eity and the eity’s business, must 
first acquire virtue himself. 

Algibiades: You’re right. 

SoGRATEs: So what you need to get for yourself and for the eity isn’t politieal 
power, nor the authority to do what you like; what you need is justice and self- 
eontrol. 

Algibiades: Apparently.— 

[e] SoGRATEs: Beeause my dear Aleibiades, when an individual or a eity with 
no intelligenee is at liberty to do what he or it wants, what do you think the 
likely result will be? For example, if he’s siek and has the power [135] to do 
whatever he likes—^without any medieal insight but with sueh a dietator’s power 
that nobody criticizes him—what’s going to happen? Isn’t it likely his health will 
be ruined? 

Algibiades: You’re right. 

SoGRATEs: And in a ship, if someone were free to do what he liked, but was 
eompletely laeking in insight and skill in navigation, don’t you see what would 
happen to him and his fellow sailors? 

Algibiades: I do indeed; they would all die. 


SoGRATEs: Likewise, if a eity, or any ruler or administrator, is laeking in [b] 
virtue, then bad eonduet will result. 

Algibiades: It must. 

SoGRATEs: Well then, my good Aleibiades, if you are to prosper, it isn’t 
supreme power you need to get for yourself or the eity, but virtue. 

Algibiades: You’re right. 

SoGRATEs: But before one acquires virtue it’s better to be ruled by somebody 
superior than to rule; this applies to men as well as to boys. 

Algibiades: So it seems. 

SoGRATEs: And isn’t what is better also more admirable? 

Algibiades: Yes. 

SoGRATEs: And isn’t what is more admirable more appropriate? 

Algibiades: Of eourse. [e] 

SoGRATEs: So it’s appropriate for a bad man to be a slave, sinee it’s better. 

Algibiades: Yes. 

SoGRATEs: And vice is appropriate for a slave. 

Algibiades: Apparently. 

SoGRATEs: And virtue is appropriate for a free man. 

Algibiades: Yes. 

SoGRATEs: Well, my friend, shouldn’t we avoid whatever is appropriate for 
slaves? 

Algibiades: Yes, as mueh as possible, Soerates. 

SoGRATEs: Can you see what eondition you’re now in? Is it appropriate for a 
free man or not? 

Algibiades: I think I see only too elearly. 

SoGRATEs: Then do you know how to eseape from your present state?—let’s 
not eall a handsome young man by that name. 

Algibiades: I do. [d] 

SOGRATES: How? 

Algibiades: It’s up to you, Soerates. 

SoGRATEs: That’s not well said, Aleibiades. 

Algibiades: Well, what should I say? 

SoGRATEs: That it’s up to God. 

Algibiades: Then that’s what I say. And furthermore I say this as well: we’re 
probably going to ehange roles, Soerates. I’ll be playing yours and you’ll be 
playing mine, for from this day forward I will never fail to attend on you, and 
you will always have me as your attendant. 



SoGRATEs: Then my love for you, my excellent friend, will be just like a [e] 
stork: after hatehing a winged love in you, it will be eared for by it in return. 

Algibiades: Yes, that’s right. ITl start to cultivate justice in myself right now. 

SoGRATEs: 1 should like to believe that you will persevere, but Tm afraid—not 
beeause 1 distrust your nature, but beeause 1 know how powerful the eity is—l’m 
afraid it might get the better of both me and you. 


1. Perieles was the most intluential Athenian politieian of the mid-fifth eentury B.e. 

2. Great empire-building kings of Persia in the sixth and fifth eenturies B.e. 
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Aleibiades. 
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9. Cf. Euripides, Hippolytus 350-53. 
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12. Peparethus, an otheiwise insignificant Aegean island, was embroiled in confIict in the late 360s. 

13. As Aleibiades did at 113d. 
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30. Omitting 133c8-17 (whieh seem to have been added by a later neo-PIatonist seholar). The lines read: 
SOGRATES: lust as mirrors are elearer, purer, and brighter than the reflecting surface of the eye, isn’t 
God both purer and brighter than the best part of our soul? 

Algibiades: I would eertainly think so, Soerates. 

SOGRATES: So the way that we ean best see and know ourseIves is to use the finest mirror available and 


look at God and, on the human level, at the virtue of the soul. 

Algibiades: Yes. 

31. At 131a-c. 

32. Aeeepting a conjectural deletion of 134dl-e7 (whieh seem to have been added by a later neo-Platonist 
seholar). The lines read: 

SOGRATES: And if you and the eity aet with justice and self-control, you and the eity will be aeting in a 
way that pleases God. 

Algibiades: That seems likely. 

SOGRATES: And, as we were saying before, you will be aeting with a view to what is divine and bright. 
Algibiades: Apparently. 

Sogrates: Of eourse, if you keep that in view, you will see and understand yourselves and your own 
good. 

Algibiades: Yes. 

Sogrates: And you will aet properly and well. 

Algibiades: Yes. 

Sogrates: And if you aet that way, I’m prepared to guarantee your prosperity. 

Algibiades: And I trust your guarantee. 

Sogrates: But if you aet unjustly, with your eyes on what is dark and godless, as is likely, your eonduet 
will also be dark and godless, beeause you don’t know yourseli. 

Algibiades: That’s likely. 
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Translated by Anthony Kenny. 


Aleibiades, full of ambition, eneounters Soerates, who engages him in 
conversation and makes him realize how little he understands ofwhat he needs 
to understand; at the end Aleibiades is humiliated and begs Soerates to be his 
teaeher and lover. To this sehematie extent Seeond Aleibiades tells the same 
story as the Aieibiades also preserved in the Platonie eorpus. Certain other 
parallels suggest that the author of Seeond Aieibiades adapted Aieibiades; 
141a-b ~ 105a-c; 145b-c ~ 107d-108a. But perhaps the similarities between 
the two dialogues are to be explained by their eommon derivation from the 
eelebrated Aieibiades of Aesehines ofSphettus, or from one ofthe other 
dialogues ealled Aieibiades. We eannot determine this guestion, beeause 
Aesehines’dialogue survives only in fragments, and the Aieibiades dialogues of 
Euelides and Antisthenes, other students ofSocrates and writers ofSocratic 
dialogues, are lost. 

In most respeets Soerates in Seeond Aieibiades is a figure familiar from other 
Soeratie literature. He uses analogies taken from humble oeeupations; he argues 
that sometimes ignoranee is better than knowledge; he argues that the only truly 
valuable knowledge is the knowledge of the good, an authoritative knowledge 
that will eorreetly advise us when to use the other goods and skills in our 
possession; he believes that the gods hold the virtues of the soul in higher regard 
than expensive gifts and sacrifices. Most important is the main theme of the 
dialogue: Soerates argues that it would be better not to pray for anything in 
partieular, so fallible is our human knowledge ofwhat is good for us; best would 
be to follow the example ofthe Spartans, who simply pray to the gods for what is 
good and what is noble. This eoheres well with what is known of Socrates’view 
ofprayer (cf Xenophon’s Memoirs of Soerates I.iii.2). 

But the author of Seeond Aieibiades seems also to be writing against a 
different braneh of the Soeratie legaey, Cynicism. The Cynics regarded all 
ignoranee as madness, whereas Soerates in Seeond Aieibiades takes eare to 
distinguish madmen from people with lesser forms of ignoranee. The latter he 
ealls fools and asses, or (euphemistieally) innoeent, naive, simple, or even 
bighearted fmegaiopsychosj. Why does the author use this word? 



Megalopsyehia, the ability to rise above and be unaffected by the events in life 
that are normally thought to be bad — pain, poverty, bad treatment by other 
people, and so on — was a eardinal virtue for the Cynics. But here Soerates 
applies the term to people who stupidly don’t know or eare about what’s good for 
them (140c, 150c). This eurious negative eonnotation of megalopsyehia— not 
found elsewhere in aneient Greek—is another sign that Seeond Aleibiades is 
arguing against the Gynies. 

The author of Seeond Aleibiades had a notable predileetion (shared with 
Plato, but with few ofthe other authors in the Platonie eorpus) to guote and 
adapt Greek poetry. Gertain features ofhis language tell us that he eame from 
Northern Greeee and suggest that he wrote in the third eentury b.c., but the 
evidence is not strong and the dialogue might well date from the end of the 
fourth eentury b.c. 

D.S.H. 


SoeRATEs: Aleibiades, are you on your way to say your prayers? [138] 

Alcibiades: Yes, indeed, Soerates. 

SoeRATEs: You have a depressed and downeast look; you seem preoeeupied. 

Alcibiades: And what might preoeeupy me, Soerates? 

SoeRATEs: The most serious of all questions, in my view. Tell me, in [b] God’s 
name, what you think. In publie and private prayer we make requests to the 
gods: don’t they sometimes grant some of them and not all of them, and don’t 
they say yes to some people and no to others? 

Alcibiades: Indeed they do. 

SoeRATEs: So don’t you agree that there is a great need for eaution, for fear 
you might, all unawares, be praying for great evils when you think you are 
asking for great goods? Suppose the gods were in a mood to give whatever was 
asked; it might be just like the ease of Oedipus who blurted out the prayer that 
his sons might take arms to settle their inheritanee.- [e] He eould have prayed for 
relief from the ills whieh beset him without begging for others in addition! But 
in fact, what he asked for eame to pass, with many terrible consequences whieh 
there is no need to enumerate. 

Alcibiades: But you’re talking about a madman, Soerates: do you think any 
person of sound mind would have dared to make sueh a prayer? 

SoeRATEs: Do you take madness to be the opposite of wisdom? 

Alcibiades: Yes, indeed. 


SoGRATEs: Do you think there are some people who are wise and some [d] 
who are stupid? 

Algibiades: So it seems. 

SoGRATEs: Well, then, let’s see whieh are whieh. We have agreed that there are 
some people who are stupid, some who are wise, and others who are mad. 
Algibiades: Agreed. 

SoGRATEs: Are there some people who are healthy? 

Algibiades: Yes. 

SoGRATEs: And others who are siek? 

[139] Algibiades: Indeed. 

SoGRATEs: Not the same people? 

Algibiades: Of eourse not. 

SoGRATEs: Are there any other people who are neither one thing nor the other? 
Algibiades: No. 

SoGRATEs: Beeause a person has to be either siek or not siek? 

Algibiades: That’s what I think. 

SoGRATEs: Well now, do you have the same view about wisdom and stupidity? 
Algibiades: How do you mean? 

SoGRATEs: Do you think it is only possible either to be wise or stupid, [b] or is 
there also a third state in between in whieh a person is neither wise nor stupid? 
Algibiades: No, there isn’t. 

SoGRATEs: So you have to be one or the other? 

Algibiades: So I believe. 

SoGRATEs: Now do you remember that you agreed that madness is the 
opposite of wisdom? 

Algibiades: Yes, I did. 

SoGRATEs: And that there is no third state in whieh a person is neither wise nor 
stupid? 

Algibiades: Yes. 

SoGRATEs: And ean one thing have two distinet opposites? 

Algibiades: No. 

[e] SoGRATEs: So it looks as if stupidity and madness are one and the same 
thing. 

Algibiades: It does. 

SoGRATEs: So would it be eorreet to say that all stupid people are mad—not 
just any of your eontemporaries who are stupid, as some of them eertainly are, 
but even older people? Tell me, in God’s name, don’t you think that in our eity 



the wise are in a minority, and most people are stupid, or, as you would say, 
mad? 

Algibiades: I do. 

[d] SoGRATEs: But do you think we eould live eomiortably in a eity of so 
many madmen? Would we not have met our fate long ago, and been punehed 
and beaten and subjected to every madman’s triek? Things aren’t quite like that, 
are they? 

Algibiades: No, not at all; it looks as if rve not got the matter quite right. 

SoGRATEs: I don’t think so either. Try looking at it another way. 

Algibiades: What way do you mean? 

SoGRATEs: ril tell you. We take it that some people are siek, don’t we? 

Algibiades: Yes, indeed. 

SoGRATEs: Do you think that anyone who is siek must neeessarily have [e] 
gout, or fever, or eye aehe? Or ean a person be siek in some other way without 
having any of these? Surely there are many other diseases besides these? 

Algibiades: Surely. 

SoGRATEs: Eye aehe is always a siekness, don’t you think? 

Algibiades: Yes. 

SoGRATEs: But is siekness always eye aehe? 

Algibiades: No; but I’m not sure what to say. 

SoGRATEs: But if you pay attention to me, we may find out; for two heads 
[140] are better than one. 

Algibiades: I am paying attention, Soerates, as well as I ean. 

SoGRATEs: Well, we have agreed that while eye aehe is always a siekness, not 
every siekness is eye aehe, have we not? 

Algibiades: Yes, we have. 

SoGRATEs: And rightly. Anyone with a fever is siek, but not everyone who is 
siek has a fever—nor gout, I take it, nor eye aehe. Eaeh of these is [b] a disease, 
but they present quite different symptoms, to use the doetors’ term. They are not 
all alike, and they do not have like effects; eaeh of them works aeeording to its 
own nature, but they are all none the less diseases. Similarly, we classify some 
people as workmen, don’t we? 

Algibiades: Of eourse. 

SoGRATEs: There are shoemakers, and earpenters, and seulptors, and very 
many others whom we needn’t enumerate. They all have their own share of 
work, and they are all workmen; but they are not all earpenters or [e] 
shoemakers or seulptors even though they are all workmen. 



Algibiades: No. 

SoGRATEs: Well now, in the same way people have shared out stupidity among 
themselves; those who have the largest share we eall madmen, those with a 
smaller share we eall fools or asses. People who prefer euphemisms eall them 
big-hearted or simple, or perhaps innoeent, naive, or [d] dumb: you will eome 
aeross many other names if you look for them. But all these things are stupidity, 
and differ from eaeh other in the way one kind of work and one kind of disease 
differs from another. Isn’t that right? 

Algibiades: Absolutely. 

SoGRATEs: Let’s go baek, then. At the beginning of our diseussion we set out 
to discover whieh people were wise and whieh were stupid, beeause we had 
agreed that some were one and some were the other. 

Algibiades: We had indeed. 

SoGRATEs: Is it your view that the wise are those who know what should [e] be 
done and said? 

Algibiades: Yes. 

SoGRATEs: And who are the stupid? Those who know neither of these things? 

Algibiades: Just so. 

SoGRATEs: And those who know neither of these things will say and do what 
they ought not, without knowing that this is what they are saying and doing? 

Algibiades: So it seems. 

[141] SoGRATEs: And just sueh a person—I said—was Oedipus. And in our 
own time you will find many sueh people—not in a rage as he was—who pray 
for things that are bad for them in the belief that they are good for them. He did 
not think so, or pray so; but there are others who are in a very different ease. 
Suppose that the god to whom you are about to pray were to appear to you and 
ask you, before you began praying, whether you would be happy to be sole ruler 
of the eity of Athens—or, if that [b] seemed mean and tiny, were to offer you all 
the Greeks as well—or, if he saw that you regarded that too as insignificant 
unless the whole of Europe were ineluded, were to promise you all of that plus 
simultaneous aeknowledgment by the whole human raee of the rule of 
Aleibiades son of Glinias. If that happened, I imagine, you would go home very 
happy and think you had eome into possession of the greatest of goods. 

Algibiades: So would anyone else, I imagine, Soerates, if he were given the 
same promise. 

[e] SoGRATEs: But you would not give your own life in exchange for the 
territory and sole rule of all the Greeks and all the barbarians? 



Algibiades: I should think not, sinee they would be no use to me. 

SoGRATEs: But suppose you were going to use them, but were going to make a 
bad and harmiul use of them? Would you want them then? 

Algibiades: No. 

SoGRATEs: So you see, it is not safe to aeeept without thinking what one [d] is 
given, nor to pray for something whieh is going to injure one or take away one’s 
life altogether. We eould name many people who set their hearts on obtaining 
sole rulership, and strove to achieve this goal as a great good, and then had their 
lives taken by plotters against their rule. I think you are not unaware of the 
events of the last few days: Arehelaus of Maeedon was in love with a man 
whose love for Arehelaus’ kingship was greater than Arehelaus’ love for him, 
and who killed his lover in order [e] to make himself a king and a happy man. 

He had only ruled for three or four days when he in his turn fell victim to a plot 
and was killed himself. 

Among our own citizens too—as we know not just by hearsay, but as [142] 
eye-witnesses—we see some who have longed to eommand armies, and having 
got what they wanted are now exiled from the eity or have lost their lives 
altogether. And even those who seem to have done best have lived amidst 
dangers and fears; not only during their eampaigns, but when they have returned 
home where they have been besieged by informers as tightly as they were by the 
enemy, so that some of them wished to heaven [b] that they had stayed privates 
rather than generals. Of eourse, it would make some sense if these dangers and 
burdens brought any benefit; but in fact it’s quite the eontrary. 

You will find the same in the matter of ehildren: some people pray to have 
them, and when they have them they bring them utter disaster and grief. Some 
people’s ehildren are so thoroughly bad that they make their whole life a misery; 
other people have good ehildren and lose them in [e] some ealamity and end up 
no less miserable than the others, wishing they had never had ehildren at all. 

However, in spite of all these and similar dire examples, you rarely find 
anyone who deelines a gift or who refrains from praying for what he hopes to be 
granted. Most people, if given the ehanee to beeome a ruler or a general, or any 
of the other things whieh bring more harm than good, will [d] not hesitate to take 
the opportunity; and they will even pray for sueh things before they are on offer. 
After a while, however, they ehange their tune and pray away their former 
prayers. 

I wonder, then, if humans are not wrong in “plaeing the blame” for their ills 
on the gods, when “they themselves by their own presumption”—or stupidity. 



should we say?—“have brought sorrows on themselves beyond their destined 
lot.”- There was a poet who eomposed a prayer for [e] all his friends to say in 
eommon, more or less like this: 

King Zeus, whether we pray or not, give us what is good for 

us [143] 

What is bad for us, give us not, however hard we pray for it- 

He eertainly seems to have been a wise man: 1 expect he had stupid friends 
whom he had seen working and praying for things that it was better for them not 
to have, no matter what they thought. That is what he reeommended, and in my 
view he spoke well and soundly; but if you have anything against what he said, 
speak up. 

Algibiades: It is hard, Soerates, to speak against what has been well spoken. 
One thing 1 do observe is that the eause of very many human evils is ignoranee: 
it is ignoranee whieh deceives us into doing and—what [b] is worse—praying 
for the greatest evils. No one, however, thinks thus about himself; eaeh of us 
thinks himself quite eapable of praying not for the worst but for the best. For 
sueh a prayer would really seem to be more like a eurse than a prayer! 

SoGRATEs: Well said! But perhaps someone even wiser than you and 1 might 
say that we were wrong to blame ignoranee in sueh general terms; [e] we should 
specify what it is ignoranee of. Indeed, just as ignoranee is an evil to some 
people, there are other people, in eertain states, to whom it is a good. 

Algibiades: How do you mean? Can there be anything of whieh it is better for 
people to have ignoranee than knowledge, no matter what state they are in? 

SoGRATEs: 1 think there ean; don’t you? 

Algibiades: No, 1 don’t; not on your life. 

SoGRATEs: But surely 1 am not to judge that you would ever want to [d] 
eommit against your mother erimes like those of Orestes and Alemaeon- and 
anyone else like them? 

Algibiades: Spare me, for God’s sake, Soerates! 

SoGRATEs: It isn’t the person who says that you would not ever want to behave 
like that whom you should ask to spare you, but rather anyone who eontradieted 
him; for the aet seems to you so horrendous that you do not like to hear it spoken 
of even by way of example. But do you think that Orestes, if he had been of 
sound mind and known what was best for him to do, would have dared to 
eommit any sueh erime? 


Algibiades: No, I don’t. 

[e] SoGRATEs: Nor, I think, would anyone else. 

Algibiades: Gertainly not. 

SoGRATEs: It seems then that it is ignoranee of the best, failing to know what is 
best, that is a bad thing. 

Algibiades: So it seems. 

SoGRATEs: And not only for the person himself, but also for everyone else? 

Algibiades: I agree. 

SoGRATEs: Let’s eonsider a further point. Suppose the thought sprang into your 
mind that it would be an excellent thing to kill your friend and mentor Perieles,- 
and you took a dagger and went to his door and asked [144] if he were at home, 
with the intention of killing him and him alone, and they said he was at home. I 
don’t mean to say that you would wish to do any sueh thing; but just suppose 
that you were to think that the worst thing was the best thing—that’s a thought 
that might at any time oeeur to someone who is ignorant of what is really best— 
or don’t you think so? 

Algibiades: Absolutely. 

[b] SoGRATEs: Well then, if you went inside and saw Perieles, but did not 
recognize him and thought he was someone else, would you still go on to kill 
him? 

Algibiades: I should think not, in God’s name. 

SoGRATEs: For your intention surely was to kill not just anyone you eame 
aeross, but only that partieular person. Isn’t that right? 

Algibiades: Yes. 

SoGRATEs: And if, having tried several times, you always failed, when it eame 
to the point, to recognize Perieles, you would never lay a hand on him. 

Algibiades: Gertainly not. 

SoGRATEs: Well then, do you think that Orestes would ever have laid a hand 
on his mother if he had failed to recognize her? 

Algibiades: I don’t think so. [e] 

SoGRATEs: For presumably he too had no intention of killing the first woman 
he eame aeross, or killing just anyone’s mother, but only his own. 

Algibiades: That’s right. 

SoGRATEs: Then for those in that state, with sueh intentions, these are things 
whieh it is better not to know. 

Algibiades: Very likely. 

SoGRATEs: So you see that there are some things whieh, for eertain people in 


eertain states, it is better not to know than to know. 

Algibiades: So it seems. 

SoGRATEs: Now if you eare to look at what follows from this, you may [d] find 
that you’re in for a surprise. 

Algibiades: What surprise, Soerates? 

SoGRATEs: I mean that, in general, it seems that if someone laeks knowledge 
of what is best, the possession of other skills will only rarely help, but in most 
eases will harm, their possessor. Gonsider it this way. When we are about to say 
or do something, mustn’t we first of all know, or at least believe we know, what 
we are so keen to say and do? [e] 

Algibiades: I believe so. 

SoGRATEs: Orators, for instanee, are bound to know, or at least to think they 
know, how to give us advice on various topies—whether it is about war and 
peaee, or about the eonstruetion of walls or the equipment of harbors. 

Altogether, whatever a state does in foreign or domestie matters [145] is done on 
the advice of the orators. 

Algibiades: As you say. 

SoGRATEs: See then what follows. 

Algibiades: If I ean. 

SoGRATEs: You eall some people wise and others stupid? 

Algibiades: I do. 

SoGRATEs: And you eall most people stupid, and a few wise? 

Algibiades: Exactly. 

SoGRATEs: In eaeh ease you make use of a eriterion? 

Algibiades: Yes. 

SoGRATEs: Well, do you eall a man wise who knows how to give advice, [b] 
but not what advice is best to give or when it is best to give it? 

Algibiades: Gertainly not. 

SoGRATEs: Nor, I imagine, a man who knows how to make war, without 
knowing when or for how long war should best be made? Isn’t that right? 

Algibiades: Yes. 

SoGRATEs: Nor again a man who knows how to kill or steal or banish people 
without knowing when it is better to do this, or to whom? 

Algibiades: No. 

[e] SoGRATEs: So what we want is the person who knows one or other of these 
things but also has the knowledge of what is best—whieh no doubt is the same 
as knowledge of utility. 



Algibiades: Yes. 

SoGRATEs: And this is the person whom we shall eall wise, a reliable 
eounsellor for himself and for the state. But someone who is not like this we 
shall eall the opposite. What do you think? 

Algibiades: I agree. 

SoGRATEs: Now suppose we have a person who knows how to ride or [d] 
shoot, or box, or wrestle, or eompete in any other sport or exhibit any other skill. 
What do you eall the person who knows how best to exercise a partieular skill? 

If it is the skill of riding, I expect you will eall him a good rider. 

Algibiades: I will. 

SoGRATEs: And if it is boxing, you will eall him a good boxer, and if it is flute- 
playing you will eall him a good flute-player, and so in other eases. Or do you 
disagree? 

Algibiades: No, not at all. 

SoGRATEs: Now do you think that knowing about these things suffices [e] to 
make a person wise, or is more needed? 

Algibiades: Mueh more, upon my life. 

SoGRATEs: Suppose there were a state in whieh there were good arehers and 
flute-players, good athletes and craftsmen, and among them the kind of people 
we have been talking about, who know only how to make war and only how to 
kill, and also fine orators who know how to sound off about polities, but none of 
them had the knowledge of what is best, and [146] none of them knew when or 
on whom it was better for them to exercise their skills—what sort of state do you 
think that would be? 

Algibiades: Amiserable one, Soerates. 

SoGRATEs: I’m sure you would if you saw them all eompeting with eaeh other 
for honors, “eaeh one assigning preeedenee in politieal matters to his own sphere 
of excellence”-—I mean, what is best aeeording to the seope of his own skill— 
while he may be mueh mistaken about what is best for the state and for himself, 
sinee he has not used his intelligenee [b] but put his trust in mere seeming. If 
that’s the situation, wouldn’t we be right to deseribe sueh a state as a hotbed of 
dissension and lawlessness? 

Algibiades: Indeed we would. 

SoGRATEs: Did we not think that if you are on the point of saying or doing 
something, you must first know, or at least think you know what you are doing 
or saying? 

Algibiades: We did. 


SoGRATEs: So if someone does what he knows, or thinks he knows, and [c] has 
in addition knowledge of utility, we will judge him a boon both to the state and 
to himself? 

Algibiades: Absolutely. 

SoGRATEs: But if he does the eontrary, he will be no good to the state or to 
himself? 

Algibiades: No good. 

SoGRATEs: Well, then: are you still of the same mind, or have you ehanged it? 

Algibiades: Still the same. 

SoGRATEs: You said that you ealled most people stupid, and only a few wise? 

Algibiades: I did. 

SoGRATEs: So, to repeat, most people have been mistaken about what is best 
beeause they have not used their intelligenee but put their trust in mere seeming. 

Algibiades: Yes. [d] 

SoGRATEs: For most people, then, it is an advantage neither to know nor to 
think they know anything, if they are going to do themselves more harm than 
good by rushing to do what they know or think they know. 

Algibiades: Very true. 

SoGRATEs: So you see it seems that I was quite right when I said that it looked 
as if other skills, if not eombined with the knowledge of what is [e] best, are 
more often than not harmful to their possessors. 

Algibiades: 1 may not have thought so then, but 1 do now, Soerates. 

SoGRATEs: So if the life of a soul or a state is to go aright, this knowledge of 
what is best must be embraeed with exactly the kind of trust a patient has in his 
doetor or a seafarer in his good ship’s eaptain. For without this, the stronger the 
winds of fortune blow towards the acquisition of wealth [147] or health and 
strength or anything else of that kind, the greater the errors to whieh these things 
will neeessarily lead. Someone may have acquired so many skills as to deserve 
the name of polymath, but if he lets himself be led by one or other of these skills 
and laeks this true knowledge he will, as he indeed deserves, run into very rough 
weather, “alone on the [b] high seas with no helmsman and with not long to 
live.” There is a verse whieh fits his ease, where the poet eomplains of someone 
that “he knew a lot of things but knew them all wrong.”- 

Algibiades: Whatever has that verse got to do with the matter, Soerates? It 
does not seem at all to the point. 

SoGRATEs: It is very mueh to the point; but you are right that he speaks 
enigmatieally, just like a poet. All poetry, by its nature, is enigmatie, and not 


everyone ean take it in; but when, in addition, it is housed in a poet [e] who is 
miserly and wishes so far as possible to eoneeal rather than exhibit his wisdom, 
it may be quite remarkably difficult to find out what eaeh of them might mean. 
For you don’t think that Homer, the divinest and wisest of poets—for it is he 
who says that Margites knew a lot of things but knew [d] them all wrong—didn’t 
know that it was impossible to know a thing wrong. He is riddling, I think; he 
meant “wrong” as an adjective, not as an adverb; and he meant “to know” rather 
than “knew.” So, if we forget about the original meter we ean put together his 
meaning as this: he knew a lot of things, but it was wrong for him to know them 
all. eiearly, if it was wrong for him to know a lot of things, he must have been a 
bad man, if we are to trust our previous arguments. 

[e] Algibiades: I agree Soerates; if we eannot trust these arguments I really 
don’t know whieh ones we ean trust. 

SoGRATEs: You are right to think so. 

Algibiades: But perhaps I should think again. 

SoGRATEs: Oh, for God’s sake! You see what a terrible great muddle we are in, 
and it is partly your fault; for you ehange ineessantly from side to side. No 
sooner are you convinced of something than you give it up again [148] and 
ehange your mind. Well, if the god to whom you are on your way should appear 
to you at this very moment, before you start praying, and ask whether you would 
be happy to get one of the things we spoke of earlier, or whether he should leave 
the ehoiee of prayer to you, whieh do you think offers the best prospeet: 
aeeepting his offers or making your own prayer? 

Algibiades: By the gods, Soerates, 1 would have to take time to answer [b] 
your question; an impromptu response would be folly. You really have to take a 
great deal of eare to make sure that you are not, all unawares, praying for evil in 
the belief that it is good, and that after a little while you won’t, as you said a 
moment ago, ehange your tune and eall baek all your prayers. 

SoGRATEs: That poet 1 mentioned at the beginning of our diseussion, who told 
us to pray to be saved from the evils we pray for—he was wiser than us, wasn’t 
he? 

Algibiades: 1 guess so. 

SoGRATEs: Whether in admiration of this poet, or beeause they have [e] 
worked it out for themselves, the Spartans take the same eourse in their publie 
and private prayers. They pray the gods to give them first what is good and then 
what is noble; no one ever hears them asking anything more. They have not, so 
far, been any less fortunate in consequence than any other people; and even if 



they have not invariably enjoyed good [d] lortune it has not been beeause of 
their prayers. Whether we are given what we pray for or the reverse is in the lap 
of the gods. 

I would like to tell you another story whieh I onee heard from some of my 
elders. There was a quarrel between the Athenians and the Spartans, and 
whenever there was a battle, whether by land or sea, our eity always eame off 
worse and eould never win a victory. The Athenians took this [e] hard, and east 
about to discover how they eould find relief from their troubles. After diseussion 
they deeided to send a delegation to eonsult Ammon,- to ask in partieular why 
the gods granted victory to the Spartans rather than themselves. “We” they said 
“offer more and finer sacrifices than the rest of the Greeks, and we surpass all 
others in adorning the temples with emblems, and every year we organize for the 
gods’ benefit the most solemn and sumptuous proeessions, spending more 
money than [149] all the other Greeks put together. But the Spartans have never 
taken any sueh pains, and they are so mean to the gods that they regularly 
sacrifice blemished animals and fall well behind us in the quality of their 
worship, in spite of being no less wealthy than ourselves.” Having said that, they 
also asked what they should do to be relieved from the evils that beset them. The 
prophet, no doubt under divine instruetion, ealled them to him [b] and said 
simply this. “Thus saith Ammon to the Athenians: 1 prefer the terse Laeonie 
utteranee to all the sacrifices of the Greeks.” That was all he said; not a word 
more. By their “terse utteranee” 1 expect the god meant their prayer, for it is 
indeed very different from other prayers. Other Greeks [e] offer bulls with gilded 
homs, and others present the gods with votive emblems, and pray for whatever 
eomes into their heads, good or bad. But when the gods hear their profanities 
they seorn these magnificent proeessions and sacrifices. We should, 1 believe, be 
very careful and eautious when we eonsider what should be said and what 
should not. 

In Homer you will find other similar stories. He tells how the Trojans, [d] 
when they pitehed eamp, “sacrificed to the immortals perfect heeatombs” and 
how 


The winds earried the delieious smell from the plain up to 
heaven. 

But the blessed gods took none ofit, and had no pleasure in 
it; 

So deep was their hatred ofholy Ilium, and Priam, [e] 


And the people ofPriam ofthe ashen spear.- 

So it was no help to them to sacrifice and offer vain gifts, when they were out 
of favor with the gods. For I don’t imagine that it is like the gods to be swayed 
by gifts, like some low moneylender; we make ourselves sound very silly when 
we boast that we do better than the Spartans on this seore. 

It would be a strange and sorry thing if the gods took more aeeount of our 
gifts and sacrifices than of our souls and whether there is holiness and justice to 
be found in them. Yes, that is what they eare about, I believe, [150] far more than 
about these extravagant proeessions and sacrifices offered year by year by states 
and individuals who may, for all we know, have sinned greatly against gods and 
men. The gods are not venal, and seorn all these things, as Ammon and his 
prophet told us. Gods and men of sound mind are more likely to hold justice and 
wisdom in espeeial honor; [b] and none are wise and just but those who know 
how to behave and speak to gods and men. But now I would like to hear what 
your opinion may be about all this. 

Algibiades: No different from yours and the god’s, Soerates; it would hardly 
be fitting for me to take sides against the god. 

SoGRATEs: But you remember that you said you were very worried that [e] 
without knowing it you might pray for evil, thinking it to be good? 

Algibiades: I do. 

SoGRATEs: You see, then, how dangerous it is for you to go to pray to the god, 
in ease he hears you speaking amiss, rejects your sacrifice altogether, and 
perhaps adds some further penalty. I think you would do best to hold your peaee; 
for I expect you are rather too big-hearted (to use the [d] favorite euphemism for 
stupidity) to be willing to use the Laeonian prayer. It takes time to learn how to 
behave towards gods and men. 

Algibiades: How long will it take, Soerates, and who will teaeh me? I would 
very mueh like to see the man who eould do it. 

SoGRATEs: It is the man who has his eye on you. But you remember how [e] 
Homer says that Athena took away the fog from the eyes of Diomedes, “so that 
he eould elearly see both god and man.”— You too need to get rid of the fog 
whieh is wrapped around your soul, so as to prepare you to receive the means of 
telling good from evil. At present I don’t think you eould do so. 

Algibiades: Let him remove the fog, or whatever else it is; I am prepared to 
do whatever he tells me, whoever he may be, so long as it will make me better. 

SoGRATEs: He too is more than anxious to help. 


[151] Algibiades: Then I think it is better to put off the sacrifice for the time 
being. 

SoGRATEs: You’re quite right; it is mueh safer than running sueh a big risk. 

Algibiades: Here’s an idea, Soerates; I’ll put this garland onyour head, [b] 
for giving me sueh good advice. Only when there eomes the day of whieh you 
have spoken will we give the gods their garlands and their eustomary dues. God 
willing, that day will not be too far off. 

SoGRATEs: I am glad to aeeept, and I look forward to seeing myself receiving 
other gifts from you. In Euripides’ play, when Greon sees Tiresias erowned with 
garlands and learns that he has been given them by the enemy as trophies to 
reward his skill, he says 

Good as an omen are your victor ’s wreaths 
For we, you know, are battered by the waves.— 

[e] Just so, I regard the honor you have paid me as a good omen. For I am just as 
tempest-tossed as Greon, and I look forward to victory over your lovers. 


1. Soerates reters to The Thebans (frg. 2 Davies), an epie poem in the style of Homer about the travails of 
unfortunate King Oedipus of Thebes and his family. Oedipus’ prayer was granted—and his sons killed one 
another. 

2. Soerates adapts Odyssey i.32-34. 

3. An epigram in the Palatine Anthology, X.108, modihed. 

4. Aeeording to legend, they murdered their mothers to avenge the deaths of their fathers. 

5. Aleibiades’ father died early and left his two sons in the eare of Perieles, the most influential Athenian 
politieian of the mid-fifth eentury. 

6. Soerates adapts some lines from Euripides’Ant/ope (frg. 183 Nauek^). 

7. Soerates quotes from the moek epie Margites (frg. 3 Allen), whieh was generally (but ineorreetly) 
attributed to Homer in the aneient world. 

8. An Egyptian god with an oraele in the Libyan desert. 

9. Cf. liiad viii.548-52. 

10. Cf.Iiiadv. 127-28. 

11. Phoenieian Women 858-59. 


HTPPARr.HUS 


Translated by Nieholas D. Smith. 


Soerates and a friend try to find a definition ofgreed. The friend feels that he 
understands the eoneept perfectly well: isn ’t greed an inelination to profit from 
things whieh a gentleman shouldn’t exploit, things ofno value? Soerates replies 
that insofar as greed is an intention to profit from worthless things, it’s a foolish 
intention, and no sensible man is greedy; but insofar as it’s a desire for profit, it’s 
a desire for the good, and everyone is greedy. The latter eonelusion is espeeially 
hard to aeeept, but the friend eannotget the better ofSocrates and aeeuses him 
ofdeceiving him somehow in the argument. Soerates protests that deceiving a 
friend would be eontrary to the teaehing ofHipparchus, a ruler ofAthens in the 
late sixth eentury b.c. who was keen to learn from the poets and bestow his 
wisdom upon the Athenian people. Although Soerates offers to take baek any 
disputable premise ofthe argument, the friend eannot eseape the dialogue’s 
paradoxical eonelusion that everyone is greedy. 

Plato ealled the irrational part ofthe soul ‘greedy ’ (Repuhiie 581a, 586d). 

The sketeh of the greedy man in the Gharaeters of Theophrastus (§30) is vivid 
and witty; Theophrastus knew well what he was talking about. So when the 
speakers in Hipparehus seem unable to avoid the idea that everyone, even a 
good person, is greedy, many readers will agree with Socrates’friend that he has 
been trieked somehow. This is the other main theme of the dialogue: intelleetual 
honesty and fair play in the eonduet of dialeetieal diseussion. Soerates tells an 
implausibly revisionist history of Hipparehus, whom he represents as wise and 
cultivated, whereas his regime was generally regarded by Athenians oflater 
generations as tyranny, and his assassins Harmodius and Aristogiton were 
eelebrated as national heroes. Soerates protests that he would never disobey 
Hipparehus’wise injunction and deceive a friend. To no avail: right to the end of 
the dialogue the friend is unpersuaded by Soerates’ arguments, though he eannot 
say what is wrong with them,just as many modern readers ofSocratic dialogues 
feel that the wool has somehow been pulled over their eyes. But has it? 

From the formal point ofview, Hipparehus is eomposed of dry Aeademie 
dialeetie together with a literary-historieal excursus on Hipparehus. The elassie 
example ofsuch an excursus is the Atlantis myth in Plato’s Timaeus and Gritias, 



and there are other examples in Aleibiades, Seeond Aieibiades, Minos, and 
probably in the (now mostly lost) Soeratie dialogues of Antisthenes and 
Aesehines. The aeademie dialeetie of Hipparehus is a good example ofthe way 
guestions were diseussed in the mid-fourth-century Aeademy, the dialeetie 
studied in Aristotle ’s Topies and Sophistieai Reiutations. The eombination of 
dialeetie and excursus is similar to that in Minos, as is the seeptieism toward the 
yalues implieit in Athenian popular eulture and history; many seholars eonelude 
that they are the work ofthe same author, probably writing soon after the middle 
ofthe fourth eentury B.e. 

D.S.H. 


[225] SoGRATEs: What is greed? What ean it be, and who are greedy peopie? 

Priend: in my opinion, they’re the ones who think it’s a good idea to proiit 
from things of no vaiue. 

SoGRATEs: Do you think they know these things are of no vaiue, or do they not 
know? For if they don’t know, you mean that greedy peopie are stupid. 

Priend: No, i don’t mean they’re stupid. What i mean is this: they’re [b] 
unserupuious and wieked peopie who are overcome by protit, knowing that the 
things from whieh they dare to protit are of no vaiue; yet their shameiessness 
makes them dare to be greedy. 

SoGRATEs: So, then, do you mean that the greedy person is, for exampie, iike a 
farmer who piants, knowing his piant is of no vaiue, and thinks it’s a good idea 
to protit from the piant when fuiiy grown? is this the sort of person you mean? 

Priend: The greedy person, at any rate, Soerates, thinks he ought to protit 
from everything. 

SoGRATEs: Don’t iet me make you give in iike that, as if you had somehow [e] 
been trieked by something; pay attention and answer as if i were asking again 
from the beginning. Don’t you agree that the greedy person knows about the 
vaiue of the thing from whieh he thinks it is a good idea to protit? 

Priend: i do. 

SoGRATEs: So who knows about the vaiue of piants, in what seasons and soiis 
it’s a good idea to piant them—if we may throw in one of those ciever phrases 
with whieh iegai experts beautify their speeehes?- 

[d] Priend: The farmer, i think. 

SoGRATEs: By “thinking it’s a good idea to protit” do you mean anything but 
thinking one ought to protit? 


Priend: That’s what I mean. 

[226] SoGRATEs: Well then, don’t try to deceive me—I’m already an old man 
and you’re so very young—by answering as you did just now, saying what you 
yoursell don’t think; tell the truth. Do you think there is any man who takes up 
larming, and expects to prolit from planting erops that he knows to be of no 
value? 

Priend: By Zeus, I don’t! 

SoGRATEs: Well then, do you think that a horseman who knowingly gives his 
horse food that is of no value is unaware that he is harming his horse? 

Priend: I don’t. 

SoGRATEs: So he doesn’t expect to profit from food that is of no value. [b] 

Priend: No. 

SoGRATEs: Well then, do you think that a ship’s eaptain who has rigged his 
ship with sails and rudders that are of no value is unaware that he will suffer 
loss, and risks being lost himself and losing the ship and all it earries? 

Priend: No, I don’t. 

SoGRATEs: So he doesn’t expect to profit from equipment that is of no [e] 
value. 

Priend: Not at all. 

SoGRATEs: Or does a general who knows that his army has arms that are of no 
value expect to profit, or think it’s a good idea to profit from them? 

Priend: Gertainly not. 

SoGRATEs: Or does a flute-player who has flutes that are of no value, or a lyre- 
player with a lyre, or an areher with a bow, or, in short, does any other 
craftsman, or any other sensible man who has worthless tools, or any other sort 
of equipment, expect to profit from them? 

Priend: Obviously not. [d] 

SoGRATEs: Then who do you say the greedy people are? For surely the ones 
just mentioned are not the ones who expect to profit from what they know has no 
value.- But in that ease, my wonderful friend, there aren’t any greedy people at 
all, aeeording to what you say. 

Priend: What I mean, Soerates, is this: greedy people are those whose greed 
gives them an insatiable desire to profit even from things that are aetually quite 
petty, and of little or no value. [e] 

SoGRATEs: Not, of eourse, knowing that they are of no value, my very good 
friend; for we have just proved to ourselves in our argument that this is 
impossible. 


Priend: I believe so. 

SoGRATEs: And if they don’t know this, plainly they’re ignorant of it, thinking 
instead that the things of no value are very valuable. 

Priend: Apparently. 

SoGRATEs: Now, of eourse, greedy people love to make a profit. 

Priend: Yes. 

SoGRATEs: And by profit, you mean the opposite of loss? 

Priend: I do. [227] 

SoGRATEs: Is there anyone for whom it is a good thing to suffer loss? 

Priend: No one. 

SoGRATEs: It’s a bad thing? 

Priend: Yes. 

SoGRATEs: So people are harmed by loss? 

Priend: Yes, harmed. 

SoGRATEs: So loss is bad? 

Priend: Yes. 

SoGRATEs: And profit is the opposite of loss? 

Priend: Yes, the opposite. 

SoGRATEs: So profit is good? 

Priend: Yes. 

SoGRATEs: So it is those who love the good whom you eall greedy. 

Priend: So it seems. 

[b] SoGRATEs: Well, my friend, at least you don’t eall greedy people lunaties. 
But you yourself, do you or don’t you love what’s good? 

Priend: I do. 

SoGRATEs: Is there something good that you don’t love? Or something bad that 
you do? 

Priend: By Zeus, no! 

SoGRATEs: So presumably you love all good things? 

Priend: Yes. 

SoGRATEs: And you ean ask me, too, if I’m not the same; for I will also agree 
with you that I love good things. But besides you and me, don’t [e] you believe 
that all other people love what’s good and hate what’s bad? 

Priend: So it appears to me. 

SoGRATEs: And we agreed that profit is good? 

Priend: Yes. 

SoGRATEs: Well, then, in this way of looking at it, everyone appears to be 



greedy; whereas, aeeording to what we said earlier, no one was greedy. So whieh 
of these approaehes would it be safe to rely on? 

Priend: I think, Soerates, we have to get the right eoneeption of the greedy 
person. The right eoneeption is that the greedy person is the one [d] who is 
eoneerned with and thinks it’s a good idea to profit from things whieh virtuous 
people would never dare to profit from. 

SoGRATEs: But you see, my dear sweet fellow, that we have already agreed 
that to profit is to be benefited. 

Priend: Well, what of it? 

SoGRATEs: We also agreed that everyone always wants good things. 

Priend: Yes. 

SoGRATEs: Therefore, even good people want every kind of profit, at least if 
they’re good. 

[e] Priend: But not profits from whieh they’re going to suffer harm, Soerates. 

SoGRATEs: By “suffer harm,” do you mean “suffer loss,” or something else? 

Priend: No; I mean “suffer loss.” 

SoGRATEs: Do people suffer loss from profit, or from loss? 

Priend: From both; for they suffer loss from loss and from wieked profit. 

SoGRATEs: Well, do you believe that anything virtuous and good is wieked? 

Priend: I don’t. 

SoGRATEs: And we agreed a little while ago that profit is the opposite [228] of 
loss, whieh is bad? 

Priend: I would say so. 

SoGRATEs: And being the opposite of bad, it’s good? 

Priend: We agreed to that. 

SoGRATEs: So you see, you’re trying to deceive me, deliberately saying the 
opposite of what we just agreed to. 

Priend: No, by Zeus, Soerates! Quite the opposite: it’s you who’s deceiving 
me, and turning me upside down in these arguments—I don’t know how you do 
it! 

SoGRATEs: Be careful what you say; it wouldn’t be right for me not to [b] obey 
a good and wise man. 

Priend: Who is that? What are you talking about? 

SoGRATEs: I mean my and your fellow citizen: Pisistratus’ son, Hipparehus, of 
Philaedae, who was the eldest and wisest of Pisistratus’ ehildren. In addition to 
the many other fine deeds in whieh he displayed his wisdom, it was he who first 
brought the works of Homer to this land, and eompelled the rhapsodes at the 



Panathenaea to reeite them in relays—one iollowing another—as they still do 
now. He also sent a fifty-oared ship [e] for Anaereon of Teos, and brought him to 
the eity. He also entreated Simonides of Ceos always to be around, with large 
fees and gifts.- He did these things with a view to edueating the citizens, so that 
he eould govern the best possible people; like the gentleman he was, he didn’t 
think it right to begrudge wisdom to anyone. 

And when the citizens from the eity had been edueated by him and were 
impressed by his wisdom, he deeided to edueate the eountry-people, as well, 
setting up Herms- for them along the roads between the middle [d] of the eity 
and eaeh deme.- And then, seleeting from his store of wisdom—both what he 
had learned and what he had found out by himself—^what he thought were the 
wisest he put into elegaie verse and inseribed them (his own poetry and 
examples of his wisdom) on the Herms. He did this in order that, first, his 
citizens would not be impressed by those wise Delphie inseriptions, “Know 
Thyself,” and “Nothing in Excess,” and other [e] things of this sort, but would 
instead regard the words of Hipparehus as wiser. And, seeond, he did this so that 
when they travelled baek and forth they would read and acquire a taste for his 
wisdom and would eome in from the eountry to eomplete their edueation. There 
are two sides to the inseriptions: on the left side of eaeh Herm, it is inseribed that 
the Herm [229] stands in the middle of the eity or the deme, whereas on the right 
it says: “This is a monument of Hipparehus: walk with justice in mind.” There 
are many other fine inseriptions of his poetry on other Herms. There is one in 
partieular—on the Stiria road—on whieh it says: “This is a monument of [b] 
Hipparehus: do not deceive a friend.” So, sinee 1 am your friend, 1 would never 
dare to deceive you and disobey so great a man. 

After his death the Athenians were ruled under tyranny by his brother, 

Hippias, for three years, and you would have heard from all of those of earlier 
days that there was tyranny in Athens only for those three years, and that during 
the other times the Athenians lived almost as when Gronus was King.- In fact, 
the more sophistieated people elaim that his death did [e] not eome about in the 
way that the eommon people think—that it was beeause his sister was 
dishonored in the earrying of the basket,- for that’s silly—but beeause 
Harmodius had beeome the boyfriend of Aristogiton and was edueated by him. 
Aristogiton also prided himself on edueating this fellow, and regarded himself as 
a rival of Hipparehus. At that time, [d] Harmodius himself happened to be a 
lover of one of the handsome and noble youths of that era. (They say what his 
name was, but 1 don’t remember it.) In any ease, this youth was for a while 


impresssed by Harmodius and Aristogiton as wise men, but later—after 
assoeiating with Hipparehus—he disdained them, and they were so hurt by this 
dishonor that they killed Hipparehus for it. 

Priend: Well now, Soerates, it seems likely that either you don’t regard me as 
your friend, or if you do, you don’t obey Hipparehus. For you [e] will never be 
able to persuade me that you aren’t deceiving me in these arguments, though I 
don’t know how you do it. 

SoGRATEs: Very well, just like in a Mendly game of eheekers, I’m willing to 
let you take baek anything you want of what’s been said in the diseussion, so you 
won’t think you’re being deceived. So should I take this baek for you, that all 
men desire good things? 

Priend: No, not that. 

SoGRATEs: Well, how about that suffering loss, or loss, is bad? 

Priend: No, not that. 

SoGRATEs: Well, how about that profit and profiting are opposite to loss and 
suffering loss? 

[230] Priend: Not that, either. 

SoGRATEs: Well, how about that profiting, as the opposite of bad, is good? 

Priend: It’s not always good; take that baek for me. 

SoGRATEs: So you believe, it seems, that some profit is good, and some is bad. 

Priend: I do. 

SoGRATEs: AII right, I’II take this baek for you; let’s say that some profit is 
good and some other profit is bad. And neither one is more profit, the good or 
the bad. Right? 

Priend: What are you asking me? 

SoGRATEs: ril explain. Is some food good and some bad? 

Priend: Yes. [b] 

SoGRATEs: Then is one of them more food than the other, or are they both the 
same thing, food, and in this respeet, at least, the one is no different from the 
other in so far as being food, but only in so far as one is good, and one is bad? 

Priend: Yes. 

SoGRATEs: And so with drink and everything else; when some things of the 
same sort eome to be good and others bad, the one does not differ from the other 
in that respeet by whieh they are the same? For example with people, I suppose: 
one is virtuous, and one is wieked. [e] 

Friend: Yes. 

SoGRATEs: But neither of them is more or less a person than the other, I think 



—neither the virtuous person more than the wieked, nor vice versa. 

Priend: That’s true. 

SoGRATEs: Then are we to think this way about profit, too, that both the 
wieked and the virtuous sort alike are profit? 

Priend: They have to be. 

SoGRATEs: So, then, one who makes virtuous profit doesn’t profit more than 
one who makes the wieked sort—it appears that neither one is more [d] profit 
than the other, as we agree. 

Priend: Yes. 

SoGRATEs: For neither “more” nor “less” is added to either of them. 

Priend: Not at all. 

SoGRATEs: And how eould one ever do or suffer anything more or less with 
this sort of thing, to whieh neither of these things is added? 

Priend: Impossible. 

SoGRATEs: Therefore, beeause both alike are profits and profitable, we must 
now investigate what it is in virtue of whieh you eall both of them profit—what 
do you see that’s the same in both of them? For example, if [e] you were to ask 
me, about the examples I just gave, “what is it, in virtue of whieh you eall both 
good and bad food alike, Tood’,” I would tell you that both are solid 
nourishment for the body—this is why. For surely you would agree that this is 
what food is, wouldn’t you? 

Friend: I would. 

SoGRATEs: And with regard to drink, the answer would be the same, that the 
liquid nourishment of the body, whether virtuous or wieked, has this name: 
“drink,” and similarly in other eases. Try, therefore, to imitate [231] me by 
answering in this way. When you say that virtuous profit and wieked profit are 
both profit, what do you see in both that’s the same—that whieh is aetually 
profit? If you yourself are again unable to answer, eonsider what I say: do you 
eall a profit every possession that one has acquired either by spending nothing, 
or by spending less and receiving more? 

Friend: Yes, I believe I’d eall that profit. [b] 

SoGRATEs: Do you mean eases like this—when you are given a feast, spending 
nothing but eating your fill, and getting siek? 

Friend: By Zeus, I do not! 

SoGRATEs: If you beeame healthy from the feast, would you be profiting or 
losing? 

Friend: Profiting. 



SoGRATEs: So this, at least, is not profit: acquiring just any possession at all. 

Priend: Gertainly not. 

SoGRATEs: Not if it’s bad, right? But if one acquires anything good at all, 
doesn’t one acquire a profit? 

Priend: Apparently, if it’s good. 

[c] SoGRATEs: And if it’s bad, won’t one suffer a loss? 

Priend: I believe so. 

SoGRATEs: Don’t you see that you are eoming around baek again to the same 
plaee? Profit appears to be good, and loss bad. 

Priend: I’m at a loss for what to say. 

SoGRATEs: At least you’re not at an unfair loss. But answer this: when one 
acquires more than one has spent, do you say it’s profit? 

Priend: At least I don’t mean when it’s bad, but if one acquires more gold or 
silver than one has spent. 

SoGRATEs: I’m just about to ask you that: if someone spends half a measure 

[d] of gold and gets double that in silver, has he profited or lost? 

Priend: Lost, surely, Soerates, for then his gold is worth only double, instead 
of twelve times as mueh as silver. 

SoGRATEs: But still he’s acquired more; or isn’t double more than half? 

Priend: Not in value, at least, with silver and gold. 

SoGRATEs: So it looks like we must add the notion of value to profit. At least, 
now you say that silver, though there is more of it than gold, is not as valuable, 
and that gold, although there’s less, is of equal value. 

[e] Priend: Of eourse, for that is indeed the ease. 

SoGRATEs: Value, then, is what brings profit, whether it’s small or large, and 
what has no value brings no profit. 

Priend: Yes. 

SoGRATEs: And by “value,” do you mean anything other than “valuable to 
possess”? 

Priend: Yes, “valuable to possess.” 

SoGRATEs: Moreover, by “valuable to possess,” do you mean the unbeneficial 
or the beneficial? 

Priend: The beneficial, surely. 

SoGRATEs: Well, isn’t the beneficial good? 

Priend: Yes. 

[232] SoGRATEs: And so, my valiant warrior, haven’t we onee again, for the 
third or fourth time, eome to the agreement that what’s profitable is good? 



Priend: So it seems. 

SoGRATEs: Do you remember the point from whieh this diseussion of ours 
arose? 

Priend: I think so. 

SoGRATEs: If not, ril remind you. You disagreed with me, elaiming that good 
people do not want to make just any sort of profit, but only those that are good 
ones, and not the wieked ones. 

Priend: Yes indeed. 

SoGRATEs: And doesn’t the argument now force us to agree that all gains, [b] 
small and large, are good? 

Priend: It forces me, Soerates, rather than persuades me. 

SoGRATEs: Well, perhaps later it will also persuade you. But for now, whatever 
eondition you’re in—persuaded or not—you do at least agree with us that all 
profits are good, both small and large. 

Priend: I do agree. 

SoGRATEs: And do you agree that all virtuous people want all good things, or 
not? 

Priend: I agree. 

SoGRATEs: Well now, you yourself said that wieked people love profits, [e] 
both small and large. 

Priend: I did. 

SoGRATEs: So aeeording to your argument, all people would be greedy, both 
the virtuous and the wieked. 

Priend: Apparently. 

SoGRATEs: So, therefore, it is not a eorreet reproaeh, if someone reproaehes 
another as being greedy—for it turns out that he who makes this reproaeh is 
greedy himself. 


1. The Greek words for “seasons and soils” rhyme. 

2. Omitting all’ in d4. 

3. Anaereon and Simonides were lyrie poets of the sbtth and early fifth eenturies. 

4. Herms were statues with full heads of Hermes, the god of travellers, on reetangular pillars, often plaeed 
along roadways. 

5. The loeal distriets into whieh Attiea was divided. 

6. A m54:hical golden age when Gronus, the father of Zeus, ruled. 

7. A ritual in the Panathenaie proeession. 


RTVAT,T,nVF,RS 


Translated by Jeffrey Mitseherling. In preparing this translation we have eonsulted, in addition to 
Burnet’s edition, that of Antonio Garhni, Platone: Aleibiade, Aleibiade Seeondo, ippareo, Rivali 

(Turin, 1964). 


Soerates eneounters a young man who is keen to learn something about 
everything and who sneers at his rival, a young man whose strength is not 
knowledge but athletie diseipline. The young polymath supposes that in pursuing 
universal general knowledge he is pursuing philosophy. Soerates rejects this 
eoneeption of philosophy. Sinee no generalist ean master a number ofsubjects to 
the same standard as a speeialist ean master his speeiality, no one with general 
knowledge ean ever excel in any field, but must be like the pentathlete who may 
win overaU but be only a runner-up in eaeh individual eompetition. No 
generalist ean therefore ever elaim any right to authority, not even over mere 
workmen—as the true philosopher must. For Soerates, philosophy is essentially 
a diseipline of authority—the authority to evaluate, improve, and diseipline 
oneselfand others, an authority based on justice, good sense, and self- 
knowledge. 

The dialogue’s eharming setting and amusing touehes imite eomparison with 
Plato’s eharmides, where the Soeratie ideal of self-control and good sense 
through self-knowledge is shown to involve subtleties that need exploring in a 
deeper philosophieal investigation. Elsewhere Plato argued that the (very few) 
people who are eapable of intelligent self-control and authority over others 
should enjoy a highly focused and diseiplined edueation (Republie 521c-535a; 
Laws 965a-968a); the wide learning favored by theyoung polymath of Rival 
Lovers is rejected (Laws 817e-819a). The author of Rival Lovers also agrees 
with Plato in reeogniiing only one kind of authority, whether praetieed by 
politieian, king, head of household, or master ofslaves fStatesman 258a-259d). 

Standing on the other side ofthese issues was Aristotle, a student ofPlato who 
embraeed a researeh project to seareh for the general prineiples of every braneh 
ofknowledge, ineluding those ofhumble workmen (Parts of Animals 639al-12; 
Metaphysies 982a8-983al0). Aristotle held (espeeially in his lost dialogue On 
Justicej that there are many kinds ofauthority andjustice, whieh differ 
aeeording to the context in whieh they are exercised (Polities 1278b30- 79a21; 



Eudemian Ethies 1231b27-40; Nieomaehean Ethies 1160b22-61a9). “Those 
who think it is the same thing to be able to be a politieian, a king, a head ofa 
household, or a master ofslaves, are mistaken” (Polities 1252a7-9). 

There was probably a lively debate along these lines within the Aeademy 
while Aristotle was still a member, and Rival Lovers might have been a 
eontribution to that debate in theyears before Plato’s death in 347 b.c. Or else it 
might be a diatribe aimed by one ofhis former Aeademie eolleagues against 
Aristotle’s way of thinking, written after he began teaehing in the Lyeeum in 
Athens, in whieh ease it dates from the last third of the fourth eentury. It was 
probably someone familiar with Rival Lovers who gave the nieknames 
“Pentathlete” and “Runner-up” to Eratosthenes ofCyrene, an aeeomplished 
seholar and polymath who studied philosophy in Athens in the early third 
eentury b.c. 

A note on the title: in an aneient list of the works ofPlato, the title is Rival 
Lovers (and the word for ‘rival lover ’ introduees theyoung polymath at 132c), 
but the manuseripts earry the title Lovers, as do many editions and translations. 

D.S.H. 


I walked into the sehool of Dionysius the grammarian and saw there [132] 
some extremely attractive young men of good family; their lovers were there 
too. Two of the boys happened to be arguing about something, but I eouldn’t 
quite make out what it was. They appeared, however, to be arguing about 
Anaxagoras or Oenopides; in any event, they appeared to [b] be drawing eireles 
and holding their hands at angles to depiet eertain astronomieal inelinations, and 
they were very serious about it.- And I—Td sat down next to the lover of one of 
them—I nudged him with my elbow and asked him what it eould be that the 
boys were arguing about so seriously and said, “It must be something important 
and admirable for them to be putting sueh serious effort into it.” 

“What?!” he said. “Important and admirable? Those guys are just babbling 
about things up in the sky and talking philosophieal nonsense.” 

Astonished at his reply, I asked him, “Young man, does the pursuit of [e] 
philosophy seem to you to be eontemptible? Why do you speak of it so harshly?” 

And the other one—a rival lover of the boy, you see, happened to be sitting 
next to him—the other one heard my question and his reply and said, “You’re 
wasting your time, Soerates, asking him whether he thinks philosophy is a 
eontemptible pursuit. Don’t you realize that he’s spent his whole life wrestling. 


stuffing himself and sleeping? How eould you expect him to give any answer 
other than that philosophy is eontemptible?” 

Of the two lovers, this one spent all his time pursuing the liberal studies,- [d] 
while the other, the one he’d just insulted, spent all his time on athleties. And it 
seemed to me that I ought to leave off questioning the one I’d just asked—as he 
didn’t elaim to be any good with words, but only with deeds—and instead direet 
my questions to the one who elaimed to be the wiser, on the ehanee that I might 
somehow be able to benefit from him. So then I said, “My question was 
addressed to everybody, and if you think you ean give a better answer, then I’ll 
ask you the same thing: do you think the pursuit of philosophy is admirable, or 
not?” [133] 

At about this point in our conversation, the two boys overheard us and fell 
silent, and, putting aside their argument, eame over to listen to us. Now, I don’t 
know what their Iovers were feeling, but I was struek senseless—as always 
happens to me when I’m around beautiful young men. It did seem to me, 
however, that the other Iover was struggling no less than I was. And yet he did 
manage to answer me, and in a very seIf-important manner. [b] “Soerates,” he 
said, “if I ever eame to regard philosophy as eontemptible, I would no longer 
eonsider myself a human being, nor anybody else who felt that way!” As he said 
this he gestured toward his rival and raised his voice so that his young favorite 
would be sure to get the message. 

“So,” I said, “you think philosophy is an admirable pursuit.” 

“Gertainly,” he said. 

“Well then,” I said, “do you think it’s possible for someone to know whether a 
thing is admirable or eontemptible unless he first knows what it is?” 

“No,” he said. 

[e] “So you know what philosophy is,” I went on. 

“Gertainly,” he said. 

“What is it, then?” I asked. 

“What else but what Solon says it is? He says somewhere, 'I eontinue to learn 
many things as I grow old.’- And I agree with him that someone who wants to 
pursue philosophy, whether young or old, should always be learning one thing or 
another in order to learn as many things as possible in Iife.” 

Now at first I thought there was something to this, but after I thought it over a 
bit I asked him if he thought philosophy eonsisted in leaming many things. 

[d] “Preeisely that,” he said. 

“And do you believe,” I went on, “that philosophy is only admirable, or that 


it’s also good?” 

“It’s also good,” he said, “of eourse it is.” 

“Do you regard this property as something peeuliar to philosophy, or do you 
think it belongs to other things as well? For example, do you believe athleties to 
be not only admirable but also good, or don’t you?” 

[e] Very sareastieally, he gave me two answers: “To him I would say that it is 
neither. But with you, Soerates, I agree that it is both admirable and good, for I 
believe this to be eorreet.” 

Then I asked him, “And do you think athleties eonsists in doing lots of 
exercise?” 

“Indeed,” he said, “just as I think philosophy eonsists in learning many 
things.” 

And then I said, “Do you think that athletes desire anything other than what 
will bring about their good physieal eondition?” 

“Just that,” he said. 

“And is it true,” I went on, “that it’s by doing lots of exercise that one gets 
into good physieal eondition?” 

“Obviously,” he said, “for how eould anyone get into good physieal [134] 
eondition by doing only a little exercise?” 

It seemed to me appropriate at this point to get the athlete going, so that he 
might offer me some assistanee drawn from his experience in athleties. So I 
asked him, “How ean you sit there so quietly, my friend, with this man saying 
these things? Does it seem to you too that people get into good physieal 
eondition by exercising a lot, or by exercising moderately?” 

“As far as I’m eoneerned, Soerates,” he said, “I thought even a pig would 
know, as they say, that it’s moderate exercise that produees good physieal [b] 
eondition, so why shouldn’t a man who doesn’t sleep or eat know this, 
somebody who’s out of shape and serawny from sitting around meditating?” The 
boys were amused by what he said, and they sniekered, while the other lover 
blushed. 

And I said, “Well then, do you now grant that it’s neither lots of exercise nor a 
little, but a moderate amount, that produees good physieal eondition? Or do you 
want to fight out the argument against the two of us?” 

Then he said, “With him I would very happily fight it out, and I’m sure [e] that 
I would be able to support the elaim I made, even if my position were far weaker 
than it is—for he’s no eompetition. But there’s no need to eompete with you 
about my opinion. I agree that it’s not lots of athleties but a moderate amount 



that produees good physieal eondition in people.” 

“And what about food?” I said. “A moderate amount or a lot?” 

He agreed about food as well. 

And then I also made him agree that with everything else eoneerning [d] the 
body the moderate is the most beneficial, neither a large nor a small amount; and 
he agreed with me about that. 

“And what about the soul?” I said. “Does it benefit most from having 
moderate or immoderate amounts of things administered to it?” 

“Moderate amounts,” he said. 

“And isn’t learning something that’s administered to the soul?” 

He agreed. 

“And so a moderate amount of learning is beneficial, but not a great deal of 
learning?” 

He agreed. 

“Now suppose we wanted to ask whieh exercises and whieh foods are [e] 
moderate for the body; who would be the right man to ask?” 

All three of us agreed that it would be either a doetor or an athletie trainer. 

“And who would we ask about the moderate amount of seed to sow?” 

The farmer, is what we agreed this time. 

“And what about sowing and planting the seeds of learning in the soul? 
Suppose we wanted to ask whieh ones and how many were moderate; who 
would be the right man to ask?” 

[135] At this point we all found ourselves eompletely at a loss. So 1 asked 
them, in fun, “Sinee we’re all at a loss, would you like it if we asked these boys 
here? Or perhaps we’re ashamed to do that, like the suitors in Homer, who didn’t 
expect anybody else to be able to string the bow?”- 

At this point they seemed to me to be losing enthusiasm for the argument, so 1 
tried a different approaeh, and 1 said, “What would you guess are the main sorts 
of subjects that a philosopher needs to learn, sinee he doesn’t need to learn them 
all, or even a lot of them?” 

[b] The wiser one now took up the question and said, “The most admirable 
and proper sorts of learning are those from whieh one derives the most fame as a 
philosopher, and one acquires the most fame by appearing to be an expert in all 
the skills, or if not in all of them, in most of the really important ones, learning 
as mueh of them as is proper for a free man—that is, their theory, not their aetual 
praetiee.” 

[e] “Do you mean,” 1 said, “something like in the building trade? You ean buy 


a workman for five or six minas, but a master arehiteet will eost you thousands 
of draehmas, and indeed there are few of them in all of Greeee. Do you perhaps 
mean something like that?” He agreed that what I said was something like what 
he meant. 

Then I asked him if it wasn’t impossible to learn even two of the skills so 
thoroughly, let alone several important ones. 

“You mustn’t think I’m saying, Soerates,” he replied, “that the philosopher [d] 
needs to understand eaeh skill as thoroughly as the man who makes it his 
profession. He needs to understand it only as far as is reasonable for a free and 
edueated man, so that he ean follow the explanations offered by the tradesman 
better than eveiyone else present, and ean add his own opinion; that way, he 
always appears to be the most aeeomplished and the wisest of those present 
whenever the skills are diseussed or praetieed.” 

[e] But sinee I still wasn’t sure what he meant, I asked him, “Am I 
understanding what sort of man you suppose the philosopher to be? It seems to 
me that you mean someone like the pentathlon athletes who eompete against 
runners or wrestlers. They lose to the latter in their respective sports and are 
runners-up behind them, but they plaee first among the other athletes and defeat 
them. Perhaps you’re suggesting something along [136] those lines, that 
philosophy produees this result in those who devote themselves to it. In 
knowledge of the skills, they rank behind those who plaee first, but as runners- 
up they remain superior to the rest; and so a man who has studied philosophy 
beeomes a strong eompetitor in all subjects. You seem to be deseribing someone 
like that.” 

“You appear to me, Soerates,” he said, “to have just the right eoneeption of the 
philosopher, when you eompare him with the pentathlete. He is just the sort of 
man not to be enslaved to any one thing, nor to have worked anything out in 
sueh detail that, by eoneentrating on only that [b] one thing, as do the tradesmen, 
he is left behind in all the others, but has touehed on everything to a moderate 
extent.” 

After he’d offered this answer, I was eager to know exactly what he meant, so 
I asked him whether he supposed that good people were useful or useless. 

“Useful, surely, Soerates,” he said. 

“So, if good people are useful, then bad people are useless?” 

He agreed. 

“Well then, do you think that philosophers are useful men, or not?” 

He agreed that they were useful, and he added that he held them to be [e] 



extremely uselul. 

“Let’s see, then. Supposing what you’re saying is true, when are these people, 
these runners-up, of any use to us? For it’s obvious that the philosopher is 
inferior to eaeh of the skilled professionals.” 

He agreed. 

“And what about you?” 1 went on. “lf it happened that you, or one of your 
friends about whom you eared a great deal, were to beeome siek, and you were 
looking for a eure, would you eall that runner-up, the philosopher,- to your 
house, or would you eall the doetor?” 

“l’d eall both,” he said. [d] 

“No, don’t tell me you’d eall both of them; tell me whieh you’d rather eall 
first.” 

“No one would have any doubt,” he said, “about ealling the doetor first.” 

“Well then, on a ship in stormy weather, to whom would you rather entrust 
you and your possessions, the pilot or the philosopher?” 

“1 would prefer the pilot.” 

“And isn’t it the same in every other ease, that as long as there’s a tradesman, 
the philosopher is of no use?” 

“So it appears,” he said. [e] 

“Then isn’t the philosopher aetually useless to us? For surely we always have 
tradesmen. We agreed, however, that good men are useful, and bad men useless.” 

He was forced to agree. 

“So what follows? Should 1 question you further, or would that be rude?” 

“Ask whatever you like.” 

“All l’m trying to do,” 1 said, “is sum up what’s been said. It was [137] 
something like this: we agreed that philosophy is admirable,- that philosophers 
are good, that good men are useful, and that bad men are useless; on the other 
hand, we agreed that philosophers are of no use whenever there are tradesmen, 
and that tradesmen are always to be found. Isn’t that what we agreed?” 

“It is indeed,” he said. 

“We agreed then, it seems, at least aeeording to your argument, that if [b] 
philosophy eonsists, as you suggest, in knowledge of skills, then philosophers 
are bad and useless, as long as there are men with skills. 

“But no, my friend, philosophers are not like that, and philosophy does not 
eonsist in stooping to a eoneem with skills nor in learning many things,- but in 
something quite different—in fact, 1 thought that was aetually dishonorable, and 
that people who pursued the skills were ealled vulgar. But we’ll be able to see 


more elearly whether what I say is true if you will [e] answer this: who 
understands how to diseipline horses properly, those who make them better- 
horses, or someone else?” 

“Those who make them better.” 

“And as it is with horses, so it is with every other animal?” 

“That’s eorreet.”- 

“Well then, aren’t those who know how to make dogs better also those who 
know how to diseipline them properly?” 

“Yes.” 

“Then it’s the same skill whieh both makes better and properly diseiplines?” 

“That’s how it seems to me,” he said. 

“Well then, is the skill that makes them better and properly diseiplines them 
the same as that whieh distinguishes between the good ones and the bad ones, or 
is it a different skill?” 

“It’s the same,” he said. 

[d] “And are you prepared to agree to this point eoneerning people, that the 
skill whieh makes them better is the same as that whieh diseiplines them and that 
whieh distinguishes between the good ones and the bad?” 

“Gertainly,” he said. 

“And a skill that ean do this with one ean also do it with many, and vice 
versa?” 

“Yes.” 

“Now what kind of knowledge is it that properly diseiplines the undiseiplined 
and lawless people in eities? Is it not knowledge of the law?” 

“Yes.” 

“Now is what you eall justice the same as this or is it different?” 

“No, it’s the same.” 

[e] “Isn’t the knowledge used in diseiplining people properly the same as that 
used in knowing the good ones from the bad?” 

“It’s the same.” 

“And whoever has sueh knowledge with regard to one person will also have it 
with regard to many?” 

“Yes.” 

“And whoever is ignorant with regard to many is also ignorant with regard to 
one?” 

“That’s eorreet.” 

“So if one were a horse and didn’t know good horses from bad horses, then 


one also wouldn’t know what sort of horse one was oneself?” 

“That’s right.” 

“And if one were an ox and didn’t know bad oxen from good ones, then one 
also wouldn’t know what sort of ox one was?” 

“Yes,” he said. 

“Likewise if one were a dog?” 

He agreed. 

“Well then, if a human being didn’t know good human beings from [138] bad 
ones, wouldn’t he fail to know whether he himself was good or bad, sinee he is 
in fact a human being?” 

He eoneeded that. 

“And not knowing yourself, is that being sensible, or is it not being sensible?” 
“Not being sensible.” 

“Then knowing yourself is being sensible?” 

“It is,” he said. 

“So it is this, it seems, whieh is preseribed in the Delphie inseription, to 
exercise good sense and justice.” 

“It would seem so.” 

“And this is how we understand how to diseipline properly?” 

“Yes.” 

“So the way we understand how to diseipline properly is justice, and [b] the 
way we evaluate ourselves and others is good sense.” 

“It would seem so,” he said. 

“So justice and good sense are one and the same.” 

“Apparently.” 

“And isn’t it also the ease that eities are well governed when the unjust are 
punished?” 

“That’s true,” he said. 

“And this is politieal skill.” 

He agreed. 

“Well then, when one man properly governs a eity, isn’t he ealled a tyrant or a 
king?” 

“He is.” 

“And isn’t it by means of kingly or tyrannieal skill that he governs?” 

“That’s right.” 

“These skills, then, are the same as the previous ones?” 

“So they seem.” 



[c] “Well then, when one man governs a household properly, what’s the name 
for him? Isn’t it 'head of the household’, and 'master of slaves’?” 

“Yes.” 

“And isn’t it also by means of justice that he governs his household well, or is 
it through some other skill?” 

“It’s through justice.” 

“So they are all the same, it seems: king, tyrant, politieian, head of the 
household, master of slaves, sensible man, and just man. And they are all one 
skill: kingly, tyrannieal, politieal, managerial and household skills, and justice 
and good sense.” 

[d] “So it seems,” he said. 

“Now if it is eontemptible for the philosopher to be unable to follow what the 
doetor says when he talks about siek people or to add any opinion of his own 
regarding what’s being said or done, and to be in the same situation whenever 
any other tradesman does or says something—^when it’s a judge speaking or a 
king or any of those others we’ve just been talking about—wouldn’t it be 
eontemptible for him to be able neither to follow what is said nor to add his own 
opinion?” 

“How eould it not be eontemptible, Soerates, for him to be ineapable of 
eontributing an opinion eoneerning sueh matters?” 

[e] “So,” I said, “are we to say that he needs to be a pentathlete and a runner- 
up in these areas as well?— To begin with, surely he shouldn’t hand over eontrol 
of his own household to anybody else or take seeond plaee in it, but should 
himself administer justice and diseipline, if his household is to be well 
governed?” 

He eoneeded this point to me. 

“And furthermore, if his friends entrust him with the settling of some [139] 
dispute, or if the eity eommissions him to investigate or pass judgment on 
something, wouldn’t it surely be eontemptible in these eases, my friend, for him 
to appear seeond or third and not to take the lead?” 

“I think it would.” 

“So for us to say, my friend, that philosophy eonsists in learning many things 
and busying oneself with skills, would be very far from the truth.” 

When I said this, the wise fellow was ashamed at what he’d said before and 
fell silent, while the unlearned one said that I was right; and the others approved 
of what I’d said. 


1. Anaxagoras of Clazomenae, the fifth eentury B.e. philosopher of nature, is reported to have worked on 
problems of geometry; Oenopides of Ghios, a younger eontemporary, was a mathematieal astronomer. 

2. The activities over whieh the Muses presided, espeeially musie, poetry, hterature, and philosophy. 

3. This verse (frg. 18 Edmonds, Elegy and lambus, Loeb, vol. I) is also quoted at Laehes 189a5 and alluded 
to at Republie 536d. 

4. Cf. Odyssey xxi.285 ff.: Penelope’s suitors, ashamed at having proven unable to string Odysseus’ bow, 
are reluetant to permit Odysseus (disguised as a beggar) to attempt it. 

5. Reading ton philosophon at elO. 

6. Aeeepting a conjectural deletion of kai autoi phiiosophoi einai at a2. 

7. Aeeepting a conjectural deletion of espoudakenai, oude poiupragmonounta at b3. 

8. Reading beitious rather than beitistous at el, c2, c3, c6, c9, and dl. 

9. Moving this and the preeeding line (137d8-9), so as to make them follow c2 (a conjectural transposition). 

10. Aeeepting a conjectural deletion of kai tautes ... toutdn tis ei (e2-4). 
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Translated by Nieholas D. Smith. 


Theages tells the story ofthe first eneounter between Soerates and theyoung 
Theages, who hoped to fulfill his politieal ambitions by learning whatever 
Soerates had to teaeh him. We also hear about Theages in Plato’s Republie, 
where we learn that his poor health (the ‘bridle of Theages ’) frustrated his 
politieal ambitions, and in Plato’s Apology, where we learn that he died before 
Soerates. Theages provides a vivid and distinctive aeeount ofwhat was unusual 
about Soerates: his divine inner voice and the magieal effect he had on his 
students. 

At unpredietable times Soerates would experience an inner premonition whieh 
he interpreted as a voice from the gods. In Plato this premonition always held 
him baek from something he was about to do. In Kenophon we read of similar 
ineidents fSymposium viii.5, Apoiogy 4 = Memoirs of Soerates IV.viii.5), as well 
as eases where the voice warned him against what his eompanions were about to 
do (Memoirs of Soerates I.i.4). In Theages we are told offour eases in whieh the 
premonition was ignored, with disastrous eonseguenees to others. In Plato’s 
Theaetetus Soerates says that the voice prevents him from aeeepting baek some 
ofhis students who had strayed (151b), but in Theages the spiritual power that 
speaks to him not only prohibits Soerates sometimes from taking new students, it 
also exerts itselffor some ofhis students rather than others. Theages is under 
the impression that this divine power ean be propitiated by prayer and sacrifice, 
an almost superstitious idea that has no parallel in any other surviving Soeratie 
dialogue. 

In Plato’s Symposium, Soerates said that he was an expert in nothing except 
love (177e), and in Theages Soerates says something similar. In his (now mostly 
lost) dialogue Aieibiades, Aesehines has Soerates say, “Although I know no 
subject with whieh I might help a man by teaehing it to him, still I thought that if 
I was with Aleibiades my loving him would make him better” (frg. lle). 

Although he has nothing to teaeh his students, his affection and conversation 
make them improve. Unlike in other Soeratie dialogues, the only improvement 
mentioned in Theages is intelleetual and dialeetieal skill, not progress in moral 
virtue. 



But not all his students made permanent progress. Aleibiades reverted to his 
former dissolute ways when he stayed away from Soerates (Plato, Symposium 
216b), and others, ineluding young Aristides, reverted to being the ineompetent 
fools they had been before Soerates began to improve their minds (Theaetetus 
ISOd-lSla). Theages tells a remarkable version ofthe lapse of Aristides: now 
that Aristides has gone away from Soerates, the impressive skill in argument he 
formerly had has deserted him; better was to be in his presenee; but best ofall 
was to be right beside him, touehing him, feeling his mysterious power flowing 
out ofhim. Plato argued against sueh a eoneeption of Soerates’ pedagogieal 
gifts ^Symposium 175c-e), whereas for the author ofTheages the magieal effect 
ofSocrates on his students was another aspeet ofthe divine power that dwelled 
in him. 

The arguments against Plato being the author are eireumstantial but 
convincing enough that there is virtual unanimity among modern seholars on the 
issue. In the deeades after 350 b.c., several philosophers in Plato’s Aeademy 
pursued an interest in the miraeulous and the supernormal; the author of 
Theages may have been among them. 

D.S.H. 


[121] Demodogus: Oh, Soerates, rve been needing to have a talk with you in 
private, if you’ve got the time—even if you are busy—still, please make some 
time, for my sake. 

SoGRATEs: Well, it so happens that I do have some time, lots of time, in fact, if 
it’s for your sake. If there’s something you want to talk about, go ahead. 

Demodogus: Do you mind if we move baek out of the way into the portieo of 
Zeus the Liberator? 

SoGRATEs: If you like. 

[b] Demodogus: Then let’s go. 

Soerates, all living things tend to follow the same eourse—partieularly man, 
but also the other animals and the plants that grow in the earth. It’s an easy thing, 
for us farmers, to prepare the ground for planting, and the planting is easy, too. 
But after the plants eome up, there’s a great deal of hard and difficult work in 
tending to them. It seems the same goes for [e] people, if others have the same 
problems rve had. I found the planting, or proereation—whatever you’re 
supposed to eall it—of this son of mine the easiest thing in the world. But his 
upbringing has been difficult, and rve always been anxious about him. 



There are many things I eould mention, but his eurrent passion really seares 
me—not that it’s beneath him, but it is dangerous. Here we have [d] him, 
Soerates, saying that he wants to beeome wise. What I think is that some other 
boys from his distriet who go into town have got him all worked up by telling 
him about eertain diseussions they’ve heard. He envies them and he’s been 
pestering me for a long time—he’s demanding that I take his ambition seriously, 
and pay money to some expert who’ll make him wise. The money is aetually the 
least of my eoneerns, but I think [122] what he’s up to is very risky. 

For a while I held him baek with reassuranees. But sinee I ean’t hold him baek 
any longer, I think I’d better give in to him, so that he won’t get eorrupted, as he 
might by assoeiating with someone behind my baek. This is why rve eome to 
town, to plaee this boy with one of those so-ealled experts. And then you 
appeared before us at just the right moment, and I’d be very glad to have your 
advice about what to do next. If you’ve got any advice to give based on what 
rve said, you’re weleome to give [b] it, please. 

SoGRATEs: Well, you know, Demodoeus, they say that advice is a saered thing, 
and if it’s ever saered, then it surely is in this ease. There’s nothing more divine 
for a man to take advice about than the edueation of himself and his family. 

First, then, let’s settle exactly what it is that you and I intend to diseuss. [e] I 
might perhaps be taking it to be one thing, and you another, and then, after we’d 
diseussed it a while, we’d both feel silly beeause I, the one giving advice, and 
you, the one taking advice, would be thinking about entirely different matters. 

Demodogus: I think you’re right, Soerates—that’s the way it should be done. 

SoGRATEs: I am right, but not eompletely—I have one little ehange to make. It 
oeeurs to me that this youngster may not really want what we think he wants, but 
something else. In that ease our thinking would be even more absurd and 
irrelevant. So it seems best for us to start with the [d] boy himself, and ask what 
exactly it is that he wants. 

Demodogus: Well, it does seem that it would be best to do as you say. 

SoGRATEs: Then tell me, what’s the fine name of the young man? How should 
we address him? 

Demodogus: Theages is his name, Soerates. 

SoGRATEs: It is a fine name you’ve given your son, Demodoeus, and godly.- 
Tell us, then, Theages, do you say you want to beeome wise; are [e] you 
demanding that your father here arrange to have you assoeiate with some man 
who’II make you wise? 

Theages: Yes. 



SoGRATEs: Whom do you eall wise—those who know (whatever they know 
about), or those who don’t? 

Theages: Those who know. 

SoGRATEs: Well, didn’t your father have you taught and trained in what others 
of your age—the sons of gentlemen—are taught, sueh as reading and writing, 
and playing the lyre, and wrestling, and other sports? 

Theages: Yes, he did. 

SoGRATEs: Yet you think that you’re laeking some knowledge, whieh it’s [123] 
appropriate for your father to provide you? 

Theages: I do. 

SoGRATEs: What is it? Tell us, so we ean oblige you. 

Theages: He knows it, Soerates, beeause rve often told him. But in front of 
you he talks as if he didn’t know what I want. In fact, he argues with me about 
these things, and other things, too,- and refuses to plaee me with anyone. 

SoGRATEs: But what you said before was said without witnesses, as it [b] 
were. Now make me your witness, and state in my presenee what this wisdom is 
that you want. Come on; if you desired that wisdom by whieh people steer ships, 
and I asked you: “Theages, what wisdom do you laek? Why do you criticize 
your father for refusing to plaee you with someone who eould make you wise?” 
What would you answer me? What is it? Isn’t it the helmsman’s skill? 

Theages: Yes. 

[e] SoGRATEs: And if you criticized your father beeause you desired the 
wisdom by whieh people steer ehariots, and again I asked what this wisdom is, 
what would you say it is? Isn’t it the eharioteer’s skill? 

Theages: Yes. 

SoGRATEs: And the object of your eurrent desire; is it some nameless thing, or 
does it have a name? 

Theages: I think it has. 

SoGRATEs: Then do you know it, but not the name, or do you know the name, 
as well? 

Theages: I know the name, too. 

SoGRATEs: So what is it? Tell me! 

[d] Theages: What other name, Soerates, would anyone give it but wisdom? 

SoGRATEs: But isn’t the eharioteer’s skill also a kind of wisdom? Or do you 
think it’s ignoranee? 

Theages: I don’t. 

SoGRATEs: So it’s wisdom. 


Theages: Yes. 

SoGRATEs: What do we use it for? Isn’t it what we use in knowing how to 
direet a team of horses? 

Theages: Yes. 

SoGRATEs: Isn’t the helmsman’s skill also a kind of wisdom? 

Theages: I think it is. 

SoGRATEs: And isn’t that the skill we use in knowing how to direet ships? 

Theages: Yes, that’s right. 

SoGRATEs: And the one that you desire, what sort of wisdom is that? [e] What 
would it give us the knowledge to direet? 

Theages: People, I think. 

SoGRATEs: Siek people? 

Theages: Of eourse not! 

SoGRATEs: That would be medieine, wouldn’t it? 

Theages: Yes. 

SoGRATEs: Well is it what we use in knowing how to direet the singers in 
ehoruses? 

Theages: No. 

SoGRATEs: That would be musie? 

Theages: ObviousIy. 

SoGRATEs: Well is it what we use in knowing how to direet athletes? 

Theages: No. 

SoGRATEs: Beeause that’s physieal edueation? 

Theages: Yes. 

SoGRATEs: Well then, to direet those who are doing what? Try your best to tell 
me, foIIowing the examples rve just given. 

Theages: Those in the eity, that’s what I think. [124] 

SoGRATEs: But aren’t the siek people in the eity, too? 

Theages: Yes, but I don’t mean just those people, but also everyone else in the 
eity, too. 

SoGRATEs: Let’s see if I understand the skill you’re talking about. I don’t think 
you’re talking about the skill by whieh we know how to direet harvesters and 
piekers and planters and seeders and threshers, for it’s the farmer’s skill by 
whieh we direet these isn’t it? 

Theages: Yes. 

SoGRATEs: Nor, I suppose, do you mean the skill by whieh we know [b] how 
to direet sawyers and drillers and planers and turners, and so on, beeause that 



would be earpentry. 

Theages: Yes. 

SoGRATEs: Perhaps it’s the skill by whieh we know how to direet or rule over 
all of these—the farmers and the earpenters, and all the workers and ordinary 
people, both women and men. Is this, perhaps, the sort of wisdom you mean? 

Theages: That’s what Tye been trying to say all along, Soerates. 

SoGRATEs: So, ean you say whether Aegisthus, who killed Agamemnon [e] in 
Argos, ruled over those you mean—the workers and the ordinary people, both 
men and women, all together, or over other people? 

Theages: No; just those. 

SoGRATEs: Really? Didn’t Peleus (son of Aeaeus) rule over the same sorts of 
people in Phthia? 

Theages: Yes. 

SoGRATEs: And have you heard about how Periander (son of Gypselus) ruled 
in Gorinth? 

Theages: I have. 

SoGRATEs: Weren’t these the people he ruled over in his eity? 

Theages: Yes. [d] 

SoGRATEs: Well, then. Don’t you think that Arehelaus (son of Perdieeas), who 
reeently ruled in Maeedonia, ruled over the same sorts of people? 

Theages: I do. 

SoGRATEs: And whom do you suppose did Hippias (son of Pisistratus) rule 
over when he ruled this eity? Weren’t they the same sort of people? 

Theages: Of eourse. 

SoGRATEs: Tell me next, then, what name do Bakis, and Sibyl, and our own 
Amphilytus have? 

Theages: “Oracle-givers,” Soerates. What else? 

[e] SoGRATEs: Right. Now try to answer me in the same way about these: what 
name do Hippias and Periander have, eonsidering their style of ruling? 

Theages: “Tyrants,” I suppose. What else eould we eall them? 

SoGRATEs: When someone wants to rule over all the people in the eity 
together, doesn’t he want the same sort of rule as these people had—tyranny, and 
to be a tyrant? 

Theages: Apparently. 

SoGRATEs: Isn’t this what you elaim to desire? 

Theages: It seems so, from what I said. 

SoGRATEs: You raseal! So you want to be a tyrant over us, and that’s [125] 



why you criticized your father all along for refusing to send you to some tyrant- 
teaeher! And you, Demodoeus, aren’t you ashamed for having known all along 
what he wants, and though you knew where you eould have sent him to make 
him skilled in the wisdom he wants, you begrudge it to him and refuse to send 
him! But look here; now that he has aeeused you right in front of me, don’t you 
think you and I had better diseuss this together? To whom should we send him? 
Whose eompany will make him a wise tyrant? [b] 

Demodogus: Yes, by Zeus, Soerates, let’s do it. It seems to me that this issue 
requires careful eonsideration. 

SoGRATEs: Not now, my good man; let’s first finish our examination of him. 

Demodogus: Let’s do that. 

SoGRATEs: Well now, what if we were to bring in Euripides, Theages? For 
Euripides somewhere says, “Wise eompany makes wise tyrants.” So if someone 
were to ask Euripides, “Euripides, in what are these men wise, [e] whose 
eompany, you say, makes tyrants wise? Eor example, if he said, “Wise eompany 
makes wise farmers,” and we asked: “Wise in what?,” what would his answer 
be? Wouldn’t it be: “in what’s pertinent to farming”? 

Theages: Right. 

SoGRATEs: And what if he said, “Wise eompany makes wise eooks?” If we 
asked “wise in what?,” what would his answer be? Wouldn’t it be: “in what’s 
pertinent to eooking”?- 

Theages: Yes. 

SoGRATEs: And what if “Wise eompany makes wise wrestlers” were what [d] 
he said? If we asked “Wise in what?,” wouldn’t he say, “in wrestling”? 

Theages: Yes. 

SoGRATEs: But sinee he said: “Wise eompany makes wise tyrants,” we are 
asking, “What do you mean, Euripides, those who are wise in what?” What 
would he reply? What would he say it was this time?- 

Theages: Well, by Zeus, I don’t know! 

SoGRATEs: Well, do you want me to tell you? 

Theages: If you want to. 

SoGRATEs: These are the kinds of things that Anaereon said that Gallierite 
knew. Or don’t you know the song? 

Theages: I do. 

SoGRATEs: Well, now, do you, too, desire to get together with some man who 
has the same skill as Gallierite (daughter of Gyane), and knows what [e] is 
pertinent to tyranny, as the poet said, so that you, too, may beeome a tyrant over 


us and the eity? 

Theages: A11 along, Soerates, you’ve been joking and playing games with me. 

SoGRATEs: Really? Don’t you elaim to desire that wisdom by whieh you might 
rule over all the citizens? If you did this, would you be anything other than a 
tyrant? 

Theages: I would pray, no doubt, to beeome a tyrant, over all people if 
possible, but if not, over as many as possible. And so would you, I think, [126] 
and everyone else. Or perhaps even to beeome a god. But that’s not what I said I 
wanted. 

SoGRATEs: Well, what is it you want, then? Didn’t you elaim to want to rule 
over the citizens? 

Theages: But not by yiolenee, the way tyrants do. I want to rule over those 
who voluntarily submit. This is the way other people—men of good repute in the 
eity—rule over people. 

SoGRATEs: So you mean you want to rule over people in the way Themistoeles 
and Perieles and Gimon did,- and whoever else was an outstanding politieian. 

Theages: Yes, by Zeus, that’s what I mean! 

SoGRATEs: Well, then, what if you wanted to beeome wise in horsemanship? 

To whom do you suppose you’d have to go, in order to beeome an [b] 
outstanding horseman? To the horsemen, right? 

Theages: Right, by Zeus! 

SoGRATEs: Moreover, you’d go to those who are themselves outstanding at 
these things, and who have horses and work with them all the time, both their 
own horses and many other people’s, too? 

Theages: Obviously. 

SoGRATEs: And what if you wanted to beeome wise in javelin-throwing? Don’t 
you suppose that you’d beeome wise by going to the javelin-throwers, [e] who 
have javelins, and work with them all the time, many of them, both others’ and 
their own?- 

Theages: I think so. 

SoGRATEs: Then tell me: sinee you want to beeome wise in polities, do you 
suppose that you’ll beeome wise by going to anyone else than the politieians, the 
ones who are outstanding at polities, and work with their own eity all the time, 
and many others, eondueting business with both Greek and foreign eities? Or do 
you believe you’ll beeome wise in what these men do by assoeiating with other 
people and not with the politieians themselves? 

[d] Theages: rve heard, Soerates, about the arguments they say you offer, that 



the sons of the politieians are no better than the sons of the shoemakers.- And I 
beiieve that what you say is reaiiy true, from what I’ve been abie to see. So I’d 
be fooIish if I thought that one of these men wouid give his wisdom to me, but 
wouldn’t be of any help to his own son, if indeed he eould have been helpful to 
anyone else at all in these matters. 

SoGRATEs: Well, then, my dear sir, how wouldyoi/ deal with it, if, when you 
eame to have a son, he pestered you like this, and said that he wanted [e] to 
beeome a good painter, and criticized you, his father, for refusing to spend 
money on him for this, and yet he didn’t respeet those who praetieed this very 
thing, the painters, and refused to learn from them? Or the flute-players, if he 
wanted to beeome a flute-player, or the lyre-players? Would you know what to 
do with him and where else to send him, if he refused to learn from them? 

Theages: By Zeus, I wouldn’t. 

[127] SoGRATEs: So now, when you yourseIf are aeting like this with your 
father, how ean you be surprised and criticize him if he’s at a loss as to what to 
do with you and where to send you? And yet we’II plaee you with any of the 
gentlemen in polities you want, of the Athenians at least, who’II assoeiate with 
you without eharge. You won’t waste any money, and you’II also gain a mueh 
better reputation among the general publie than if you assoeiate with someone 
else. 

Theages: Well, then, Soerates—aren’tyou one of these gentlemen? If you’II 
agree to assoeiate with me, that satisfies me, and I won’t look for anyone else. 

[b] SoGRATEs: What do you mean by that, Theages? 

Demodogus: Oh, Soerates, that’s not a bad idea at all! And you would oblige 
me as well; for there’s nothing I’d eonsider a greater stroke of luek than if he 
were eontent to assoeiate with you and you agreed to assoeiate with him. Indeed, 
Tm even ashamed to say how mueh I want it! I beg you both: you—to agree to 
assoeiate with this boy, and you—not to seek [e] to assoeiate with anyone other 
than Soerates. You’II thereby relieve me of a great load of worry. As it is now, 
Tm very afraid that he might fall in with some other person who’II eorrupt him. 

Theages: Don’t worry any more about me now, father, if you’re able to 
persuade him to aeeept me! 

Demodogus: ExceIIent! Soerates, what I have to say from here on is nowyoi/r 
business: to be brief, I’m prepared to make available to you both myself and 
what I own, as freely as I ean, pretty well whatever you might [d] need—if 
you’II weleome Theages here and be of whatever service you ean. 

SoGRATEs: Demodoeus, I’m not surprised at your seriousness, if you think that 


I eould really help this boy of yours—for I don’t know what a sensible person 
should be more serious about than that his own son beeome the best he ean be. 
But I do wonder where you got the idea that I would be better able than you 
yourself to help your son beeome a good citizen—and how he imagined that I’d 
help him more than you eould. In the first plaee, you’re older than I am, and 
moreover you’ve served in many of the [e] highest offices for the Athenians, and 
are held in the highest esteem by those of the Anagyrus distriet, as well as by the 
rest of the eity. You don’t see this in my ease. 

Moreover, if Theages here refuses to assoeiate with the politieians and seeks 
some other men, who elaim to be able to edueate young people, there are a 
number of sueh men here: Prodieus of Ceos, and Gorgias of Leontini, and Polus 
of Aeragas, and many others, who are so wise that [128] they go from eity to eity 
and persuade the most aristoeratie and wealthiest of the young men—who ean 
assoeiate with any of the citizens they want without eharge—these men persuade 
them to desert the others and assoeiate only with them instead, to pay a great 
deal of money up front,- and, on top of that, to be grateM! It would be 
reasonable for your son and you [b] to ehoose one of these men, but it wouldn’t 
be reasonable to ehoose me. I know none of these magnificent and splendid 
subjects. I wish I did! I am always saying, indeed, that I know virtually nothing, 
except a eertain small subject—love, although on this subject, I’m thought to be 
amazing, better than anyone else, past or present. 

Theages: You see, father? I really don’t think that Soerates is aetually willing 
to assoeiate with me, and yet I’d be prepared to if he were willing. But he’s only 
playing games with us. I know some people my age, and [e] some a little older, 
who were nothing before they assoeiated with him, but after assoeiating even for 
a very short time with him beeame obviously better than all of those they had 
been worse than before. 

SoGRATEs: Do you know how that’s possible, son of Demodoeus? 

Theages: Yes, by Zeus, I do: if you agree, I will beeome like them, too. 

SoGRATEs: No, sir; you don’t understand. I’ll have to explain it to you. [d] 
There’s a eertain spiritual thing whieh, by divine dispensation, has been with me 
from ehildhood. It’s a voice that, when it eomes, always signals me to turn away 
from what I’m about to do, but never preseribes anything. And if some one of 
my friends eonsults with me and the voice eomes, it’s the same: it prohibits him 
and won’t allow him to aet. 

[e] I have witnesses for this: Surely you know Gharmides (son of Glaueon) 
who’s beeome so good-looking. He onee happened to be eonsulting with me 


when he was just about to train for the raee at Nemea. As soon as he began to 
tell me that he was going to train, the voice eame and I tried to stop him and 
said, “As you were speaking, the voice of the spiritual thing eame to me. Don’t 
train!” 

“Maybe,” he said, “its significance is that I won’t win; but even if I’m not 
going to win, I’ll benefit from the exercise I’II get.” Saying this, he [129] 
trained; it would be worthwhile to ask him what happened to him as a result of 
his training. 

Or if you want, ask Glitomaehus, the brother of Timarehus, what Timarehus 
said to him when he was on his way to his death together with Euathlus the 
runner,- who harbored Timarehus as a fugitive. This is what Timarehus said, 
aeeording to him ... 

Theages: What? 

SoGRATEs: “Glitomaehus,” he said, “I’m going off to die now, beeause I 
refused to trust Soerates.” 

You might wonder why Timarehus would say that. I’II explain. When [b] 
Timarehus and Philemon (son of Philemonides) got up to Ieave the banquet, they 
were planning to kill Nieias (son of Heroseamandrus). Only those two knew the 
plot. 

But Timarehus, as he got up to Ieave, said to me, “What do you say, Soerates? 
You guys go on drinking, but I have to get up and go somewhere. I’II be baek a 
little later, perhaps.” 

And then the voice eame to me and I said to him, “No! Don’t get up! [e] For 
my familiar spiritual sign has eome to me.” And he stayed. 

But after a while he again started to go and said, “Well, I’m going, Soerates.” 

Again the voice eame, and so again I eompelled him to stay. The third time, 
wanting me not to notiee, he got up without saying anything more to me, 
watehing until I had my attention elsewhere. Thus it was that he went off and did 
what led him to his death. And this is why he spoke to his brother in the way I 
just told you—he was going to his death beeause he hadn’t trusted me. 

[d] Moreover, many people ean tell you what I said about the destruetion of 
the army in Sieily.— You ean hear about past events from those who know the 
details, but it’s still possible to test the sign, to see if it means anything. For 
when the good-Iooking Sannio went out on eampaign, the sign eame to me; and 
he’s now with Thrasyllus on an expedition to Ephesus and the rest of lonia. So I 
suppose he’II either die or else eome elose to it, and I’m really afraid about the 
rest of that business.— 


rve told you all these things beeause this spiritual thing has absolute [e] 
power in my dealings with those who assoeiate with me. On the one hand, it 
opposes many, and it’s impossible for them to be helped by assoeiating with me, 
so I ean’t assoeiate with them. On the other hand, it does not prevent my 
assoeiating with many others, but it is of no help to them. Those whose 
assoeiation with me the power of the spiritual thing assists, however—these are 
the ones you’ve notieed, for they make rapid progress [130] right away. And of 
these, again, who make progress, some are helped in a seeure and permanent 
way, whereas many make wonderful progress as long as they’re with me, but 
when they go away from me they’re again no different from anyone else. 

This is what happened to Aristides (son of Lysimaehus, grandson of 
Aristides). While he was assoeiating with me he made tremendous progress in a 
short time; but then there was some military expedition and he sailed away. On 
his return he learned that Thueydides (son of Melesias, grandson of 
Thueydides)— was assoeiating with me. Thueydides had quarrelled with [b] me 
the day before about some arguments that had eome up. 

When Aristides saw me, after greeting me and talking of other things, he said, 
“1 hear, Soerates, that Thueydides is rather indignant and irritated with you, as if 
he were someone important.” 

“Yes, that’s right,” 1 said. 

“Doesn’t he know,” he said, “what a slave— he was before he began 
assoeiating with you?” 

“Apparently not, by the gods,” 1 said. 

“You know, Soerates, he said, “1 am also in a ridieulous situation!” 

“Why?” 1 said. [e] 

“Beeause,” he said, “before 1 sailed away, 1 was able to diseuss things with 
anyone, and never eame off worse than anyone in arguments; 1 even tried to 
assoeiate with the cleverest people. But now, on the eontrary, whenever 1 even 
see anybody with any edueation, 1 avoid them. That’s how ashamed 1 am of my 
ineompetenee.” 

“Did you lose your ability all of a sudden,” 1 asked, “or little by little?” 

“Little by little,” he said. 

“And when you had your ability,” 1 said, “Did you have it by learning 
something from me, or some other way?” [d] 

“By the gods, Soerates, you’re not going to believe this, but it’s true! rve 
never learned anything from you, as you know. But 1 made progress whenever 1 
was with you, even if 1 was only in the same house and not in the same room— 


but more when I was in the same room. And it seemed, to me at least, that when 
I was in the same room and looked at you when you were speaking, I made 
mueh more progress than when I looked away. [e] And I made by far the most 
and greatest progress when I sat right beside you, and physieally held on to you 
or touehed you. But now,” he said, “all that eondition has triekled away.” 

So this is how it is when you assoeiate with me, Theages. If it’s favored by the 
god, you’ll make great and rapid progress; if not, you won’t. So think about it; 
wouldn’t it be safer for you to beeome edueated in the eompany of somebody 
who has eontrol over the way he benefits people rather than taking your ehanees 
with me? 

[131] Theages: It seems to me, Soerates, that we should do this: let’s test this 
spiritual thing by assoeiating with one another. If it allows us, then that’s what’s 
best; if not, then we’ll immediately think about what we should do—^whether to 
go and assoeiate with someone else, or try to appease the divine thing that eomes 
to you with prayers and sacrifices and any other way the diviners might suggest. 

Demodogus: Don’t oppose the boy any more in these things, Soerates; for 
Theages is right. 

SoGRATEs: Well, if it seems that this is what we ought to do, then let’s do it. 


1. The name seems to mean either “guided by god” or “revered by god” or “revering god.” 

2. Reading eti kai hetera in a7. 

3. Aeeepting the emendation to tdn ta mageirika in elO. 

4. Aeeepting an emendation to poia au in d6. 

5. Three of the most famous leaders of demoeratie Athens. 

6. Aeeepting the conjectural deletion of akontiois in el. 

7. Cf. Aleibiades 118d-119a; Meno 93a-94e; Protagoras 319e-320b. 

8. Aeeepting an emendation to prokatatithentas in a6. 

9. Aeeepting a conjectural deletion of euthu tou daimoniou in a3. 

10. Soerates refers to the ill-fated Sieilian expedition of 415-413 B.e., in whieh the Athenian invasion force 
was almost totally lost. 

11. Reading pragmateias in d8. 

12. On Aristides and Thueydides see Laehes 178a ff. and Theaetetus 150d ff. 

13. Aeeepting the conjectural deletion of to in b7. 


r.HARMTDKS 


Translated by Rosamond Kent Sprague. 


eharmides was Plato’s unele, on his mother’s side. He is seen here as a teenager 
in conversation with Soerates in 432 b.c. on the latter’s return toAthens from 
service in the battle at Potidaea, the battle that initiated the Peloponnesian War. 
Soerates’ other interloeutor is an older kinsman, first eousin ofboth Gharmides 
and Plato’s mother — Gritias. It was a very distinguished family, traeing its 
deseent from Solon, the great poet and statesman of the beginning ofthe sixth 
eentury, with distinguished forebears even before that. The subject ofdiscussion 
is the virtue of‘sdphrosune’, here translated ‘temperanee’—but there is no 
adeguate translation in modern European languages. S5phrosune means a well- 
developed eonseiousness ofoneselfand one’s legitimate duties in relation to 
others (where it will involve self-restraint and showing due respeet) and in 
relation to one’s own ambitions, soeial standing, and the relevant expectations as 
regards one’s own behavior. It is an aristoerat’s virtue par excellence, involving 
a sense ofdignity and self-command. At the time Plato was writing, both 
eharmides and Gritias were notorious for involvement with the Thirty Tyrants 
(Gritias was their leader). These were rieh antidemoerats appointed by the 
Spartan king in 404 b.c. to draw up a new eonstitution after the defeat of Athens 
in the Peloponnesian War, who however seized power and established a reign of 
terror against their politieal and elass enemies (Soerates alludes in Apology to 
his own behavior during this sorry episode). They both died in 403 in the 
fighting that overthrew them and restored the demoeraey. Their behavior was the 
antithesis ofwhat eould be expected of ‘temperate’ (sbphibn) gentlemen. 

For an aneient reader, these historie overtones would have played vividly 
against the bright surface ofthe dialogue. Gharmides eomes on stage here as a 
beautiful, thoughtful, mueh-admired youth, very modest and self-possessed — for 
Gritias and the others present, the model of aristoeratie excellence in the 
making. Only at the very end of the dialogue does Plato, very delieately, reveal 
another side ofhis eharaeter: advised by Gritias to attaeh himselfto Soerates so 
as to learn sophrosune through repeated diseussion with him, Gharmides tells 
Soerates he will do that by force, sinee his guardian Gritias has eommanded it, 
without allowing Soerates to sayyea or nay. That ominous sour note aside, we 



get here a rieh and subtle portrait ofSocrates in conversation with an adoleseent 
male, beautiful in body, but (infinitely more important) giving signs ofbeauty of 
soul and character—just the sort ofperson he was so eonstantly attraeted to. 
Egually rieh and subtle is the eomplementary portrayal in Lysis, on friendship, 
with whieh this dialogue should be eompared. 

Questioned by Soerates, Gharmides attempts to say what this virtue of 
‘temperanee’ is, ofwhich Gritias and others think him a paragon. He offers 
three successive aeeounts, the last being something he has gathered from some 
respeeted adult (Gritias, it turns out), but without being able to explain it 
satisfactorily either to himselfor to Soerates. That by itself should suggest 
(anyhow to Soerates) that he does not possess the virtue, but out of eonsideration 
for his age, Soerates does not press the point. Instead, Gritias takes over the 
defense ofthis last aeeount—that ‘temperanee’ is (equivalently) ‘minding one’s 
own business ’, or behaving in a way that suits the person who one is, or 
behaving with self-knowledge. Gritias, too, is unable to develop and defend this 
idea satisfactorily, and the dialogue ends, as usual with Plato’s ‘Soeratie’ 
dialogues, in perplexity. Both Gharmides’ and Gritias’proposals, and some of 
Soerates’ eritieisms, may strike us as oddly offbase as aeeounts ofwhatever it is 
we mean by temperanee; matters may be put to rights ifwe bear in mind the 
wider seope of the Greek virtue, as explained above. 

J.M.C. 


[153] We got baek the preeeding evening froni the eamp at Potidaea, and sinee I 
was arriying after sueh a long absenee I sought out my aeeustomed haunts with 
speeial pleasure. To be more specific, I went straight to the palaestra of Taureas 
(the one direetly opposite the temple of Basile), and there I found a good number 
of people, most of whom were familiar, [b] though there were some, too, whom I 
didn’t know. When they saw me eoming in unexpectedly, I was immediately 
hailed at a distanee by people eoming up from all direetions, and Ghaerephon,! 
like the wild man he is, sprang up from the midst of a group of people and ran 
towards me and, seizing me by the hand, exclaimed, “Soerates! how did you 
eome off in the battle?” (A short time before we eame away there had been a 
battle at Potidaea and the people at home had only just got the news.) 

And I said in reply, “Exactly as you see me.” 

[e] “The way we heard it here,” he said, “the fighting was very heavy and 
many of our friends were killed.” 


“The report is pretty aeeurate,” I said. 

“Were you aetually in the battle?” he said. 

“Yes, I was there.” 

“Well, eome sit down and give us a eomplete aeeount, beeause we’ve had veiy 
few details so far.” And while he was still talking he brought me over to Gritias, 
the son of Gallaesehrus, and sat me down there. 

When I took my seat I greeted Gritias and the rest and proeeeded to [d] relate 
the news from the eamp in answer to whatever questions anyone asked, and they 
asked plenty of different ones. 

When they had had enough of these things, I in my turn began to question 
them with respeet to affairs at home, about the present state of philosophy and 
about the young men, whether there were any who had beeome distinguished for 
wisdom or beauty or both. Whereupon Gritias, glaneing towards the door and 
seeing several young men eoming in and [154] laughing with eaeh other, with a 
erowd of others following behind, said “As far as beauty goes, Soerates, I think 
you will be able to make up your mind straight away, beeause those eoming in 
are the advance party and the admirers of the one who is thought to be the 
handsomest young man of the day, and I think that he himself eannot be far off.” 

“But who is he,” I said, “and who is his father?” 

“You probably know him,” he said, “but he was not yet grown up when [b] 
you went away. He is Gharmides, the son of my mother’s brother Glaueon, and 
my eousin.” 

“Good heavens, of eourse I know him,” I said, “beeause he was worth 
notieing even when he was a ehild. By now I suppose he must be pretty well 
grown up.” 

“It won’t be long,” he said, “before you discover how grown up he is and how 
he has turned out.” And while he was speaking Gharmides eame in. 

You mustn’t judge by me, my friend. I’m a broken yardstiek as far as 
handsome people are eoneerned, beeause praetieally everyone of that age strikes 
me as beautiM. But even so, at the moment Gharmides eame in [e] he seemed to 
me to be amazing in stature and appearanee, and everyone there looked to me to 
be in love with him, they were so astonished and confused by his entranee, and 
many other lovers followed in his train. That men of my age should have been 
affected this way was natural enough, but I notieed that even the small boys 
fixed their eyes upon him and no one of them, not even the littlest, looked at 
anyone else, but all gazed at him as if he were a statue. And Ghaerephon ealled 
to me and said, “Well, Soerates, what do you think of the young man? Hasn’t he 



a [d] splendid face?” 

“Extraordinary,” I said. 

“But if he were wiiiing to strip,” he said, “you wouid hardiy notiee his face, 
his body is so perfect.” 

Weii, everyone eise said the same things as Ghaerephon, and I said, “By 
Heraeies, you are deseribing a man without an equai—if he shouid happen to 
have one smaii thing in addition.” 

“What’s that?” asked Gritias. 

“If he happens to have a weii-formed soui,” I said. “It would be appropriate if 
he did, Gritias, sinee he eomes from your family.” 

“He is very distinguished in that respeet, too,” he said. 

“Then why don’t we undress this part of him and have a look at it before we 
inspeet his body? Surely he has already reaehed the age when he is willing to 
diseuss things.” 

“Very mueh so,” said Gritias, “sinee he is not only a philosopher but [155] 
also, both in his own opinion and that of others, quite a poet.” 

“This is a gift, my dear Gritias,” I said, “whieh has been in your family as far 
baek as Solon. But why not eall the young man over and put him through his 
paees? Even though he is still so young, there ean be nothing wrong in talking to 
him when you are here, sinee you are both his guardian and his eousin.” 

[b] “You are right,” he said; “we’ll eall him.” And he immediately spoke to his 
servant and said, “Boy, eall Gharmides and tell him I want him to meet a doetor 
for the weakness he told me he was suffering from yesterday.” Then Gritias said 
to me, “You see, just lately he’s eomplained of a headaehe when he gets up in the 
morning. Why not pretend to him that you know a remedy for it?” 

“No reason why not,” I said, “if he will only eome.” 

“Oh, he will eome,” he said. 

[e] Whieh is just what happened. He did eome, and his eoming eaused a lot of 
laughter, beeause every one of us who was already seated began pushing hard at 
his neighbor so as to make a plaee for him to sit down. The upshot of it was that 
we made the man sitting at one end get up, and the man at the other end was 
toppled off sideways. In the end he eame and sat down between me and Gritias. 
And then, my friend, I really was in difficulties, and although I had thought it 
would be perfectly easy to talk to him, I found my previous brash confidence 
quite gone. And when [d] Gritias said that I was the person who knew the 
remedy and he turned his full gaze upon me in a manner beyond deseription and 
seemed on the point of asking a question, and when everyone in the palaestra 



surged all around us in a eirde, my noble friend, I saw inside his eloak and 
eaught on fire and was quite beside myself. And it oeeurred to me that Gydias- 
was the wisest love-poet when he gave someone advice on the subject of 
beautiful boys and said that “the fawn should beware lest, while taking a look at 
the lion, he should provide part of the lion’s dinner,” beeause 1 felt as if 1 had 
been snapped up by sueh a ereature. All the same, when he asked me if 1 knew 
the headaehe remedy, 1 managed somehow to answer that 1 did. 

“What exactly is it?” he said. 

[e] And 1 said that it was a eertain leaf, and that there was a eharm to go with 
it. lf one sang the eharm while applying the leaf, the remedy would bring about a 
eomplete eure, but without the eharm the leaf was useless. 

[156] And he said, “Well, then 1 shall write down the eharm at your dietation.” 

“With my permission,” 1 said, “or without it?” 

“With it, of eourse, Soerates,” he said, laughing. 

“Very well,” 1 said. “And are you quite sure about my name?” 

“It would be disgraceful if 1 were not,” he said, “beeause you are no small 
topie of conversation among us boys, and besides, 1 remember you being with 
Gritias here when 1 was a ehild.” 

“Good for you,” 1 said. “Then 1 shall speak more freely about the nature [b] of 
the eharm. Just now 1 was in difficulties about what method 1 would adopt in 
order to demonstrate its power to you. Its nature, Gharmides, is not sueh as to be 
able to eure the head alone. You have probably heard this about good doetors, 
that if you go to them with a pain in the eyes, they are likely to say that they 
eannot undertake to eure the eyes by themselves, but that it will be neeessary to 
treat the head at the same time if things are also to go well with the eyes. And 
again it would be very foolish to suppose that one eould ever treat the head by 
itself without [e] treating the whole body. In keeping with this prineiple, they 
plan a regime for the whole body with the idea of treating and euring the part 
along with the whole. Or haven’t you notieed that this is what they say and what 
the situation is?” 

“Yes, 1 have,” he said. 

“Then what 1 have said appears true, and you aeeept the prineiple?” 

“Absolutely,” he said. 

And when 1 heard his approval, 1 took heart and, little by little, my [d] former 
confidence revived, and 1 began to wake up. So 1 said, “Well Gharmides, it is just 
the same with this eharm. 1 learned it while 1 was with the army, from one of the 
Thraeian doetors of Zalmoxis, who are also said to make men immortal. And 


this Thraeian said that the Greek doetors were right to say what I told you just 
now. 'But our king Zalmoxis/ he said, 'who is a god, says that just as one should 
not attempt to eure [e] the eyes apart from the head, nor the head apart from the 
body, so one should not attempt to eure the body apart from the soul. And this, 
he says, is the very reason why most diseases are beyond the Greek doetors, that 
they do not pay attention to the whole as they ought to do, sinee if the whole is 
not in good eondition, it is impossible that the part should be. Beeause,’ he said, 
hhe soul is the souree both of bodily health and bodily disease for the whole 
man, and these flow from the soul in the same way that the eyes are affected by 
the head. So it is neeessary first [157] and foremost to eure the soul if the parts 
of the head and of the rest of the body are to be healthy. And the soul,’ he said, 
'my dear friend, is eured by means of eertain eharms, and these eharms eonsist 
of beautiful words. It is a result of sueh words that temperanee arises in the soul, 
and when the soul acquires and possesses temperanee, it is easy to provide health 
both for the head and for the rest of the body.’ So when he taught me the [b] 
remedy and the eharms, he also said, 'Don’t let anyone persuade you to treat his 
head with this remedy who does not first submit his soul to you for treatment 
with the eharm. Beeause nowadays,’ he said, This is the mistake some doetors 
make with their patients. They try to produee health of body apart from health of 
souL’ And he gave me very striet instruetions [e] that I should be deaf to the 
entreaties of wealth, position, and personal beauty. So I (for I have given him my 
promise and must keep it) shall be obedient, and if you are willing, in 
aeeordanee with the stranger’s instruetions, to submit your soul to be eharmed 
with the Thraeian’s eharms first, then I shall apply the remedy to your head. But 
if not, there is nothing we ean do for you, my dear Gharmides.” 

When Gritias heard me saying this, he said, “The headaehe will turn out to 
have been a lueky thing for the young man, Soerates, if, beeause of [d] his head, 
he will be forced to improve his wits. Let me tell you, though, that Gharmides 
not only outstrips his eontemporaries in beauty of form but also in this very thing 
for whieh you say you have the eharm; it was temperanee, wasn’t it?” 

“Yes, indeed it was,” I said. 

“Then you must know that not only does he have the reputation of being the 
most temperate young man of the day, but that he is seeond to none in everything 
else appropriate to his age.” 

[e] “And it is quite right, Gharmides, that you should be superior to the rest in 
all sueh things,” I replied, “beeause I don’t suppose that anyone else here eould 
so readily point to two Athenian families whose union would be likely to 



produee a more aristoeratie lineage than that from whieh you are sprung. Your 
father’s family, that of Gritias, the son of [158] Dropides,- has been praised for 
us by Anaereon, Solon, and many other poets for superior beauty, virtue, and 
everything else ealled happiness. It’s the same on your mother’s side. Your 
maternal unele Pyrilampes has the reputation of being the finest and most 
inAuential man in the eountry beeause of his numerous embassies to the Great 
King and others, so that this whole side of the family is not a bit inferior to the 
other. As the offspring of sueh forebears, it is likely that you hold pride of plaee. 
In the [b] matter of visible beauty, dear son of Glaueon, you appear to me to be 
in no respeet surpassed by those who eome before. But if, in addition, you have a 
sufficient share of temperanee and the other attributes mentioned by your friend 
here, then your mother bore a blessed son in you, my dear Gharmides. Now this 
is the situation: if temperanee is already present in you, as Gritias here asserts, 
and if you are sufficiently temperate, you have no need of the eharms either of 
Zalmoxis or of Abaris the Hyperborean, [e] and you may have the remedy for 
the head straightaway. But if you still appear to laek these things, you must be 
eharmed before you are given the remedy. So tell me yourself: do you agree with 
your friend and assert that you already partake sufficiently of temperanee, or 
would you say that you are laeking in it?” 

At first Gharmides blushed and looked more beautiful than ever, and his 
bashMness was beeoming at his age. Then he answered in a way that was quite 
dignified: he said that it was not easy for him, in the present eireumstanees, 
either to agree or to disagree with what had been asked. “Beeause,” he said, “if I 
should deny that I am temperate, it would not [d] only seem an odd thing to say 
about oneself, but I would at the same time make Gritias here a liar, and so with 
the many others to whom, by his aeeount, I appear to be temperate. But if, on the 
other hand, I should agree and should praise myself, perhaps that would appear 
distasteM. So I do not know what I am to answer.” 

And I said, “What you say appears to me to be reasonable, Gharmides. And I 
think,” I said, “we ought to investigate together the question whether [e] you do 
or do not possess the thing I am inquiring about, so that you will not be forced to 
say anything against your will and I, on the other hand, shall not turn to 
doetoring in an irresponsible way. If this is agreeable to you, I would like to 
investigate the question with you, but if not, we ean give it up.” 

“Oh, I should like it above all things,” he said, “so go ahead and investigate 
the matter in whatever way you think best.” 

“Well then,” I said, “in these eireumstanees, I think the following method 


would be best. Now it is dear that if temperanee is present in you, you [159] 
have some opinion about it. Beeause it is neeessary, I suppose, that if it really 
resides in you, it provides a sense of its presenee, by means of whieh you would 
form an opinion not only that you have it but of what sort it is. Or don’t you 
think so?” 

“Yes,” he said, “I do think so.” 

“Well, then, sinee you know how to speak Greek,” I said, “I suppose you 
eould express this impression of yours in just the way it strikes you?” 

“Perhaps,” he said. 

“Well, to help us dedde whether it resides in you or not, say what, in your 
opinion, temperanee is,” I said. 

At first he shied away and was rather unwilling to answer. Pinally, [b] 
however, he said that in his opinion temperanee was doing everything in an 
orderly and quiet way—things like walking in the streets, and talking, and doing 
everything else in a similar fashion. “So I think,” he said, “taking it all together, 
that what you ask about is a sort of quietness.” 

“Perhaps you are right,” I said, “at least they do say, Gharmides, that the quiet 
are temperate. Let’s see if there is anything in it. Tell me, temperanee is [e] one 
of the admirable things, isn’t it?” 

“Yes indeed,” he said. 

“Now when you are at the writing master’s, is it more admirable to eopy the 
letters quickly or quietly?”- 

“Quickly.” 

“What about reading? Quickly or quietly?” 

“Quickly.” 

“And eertainly to play the lyre quickly and to wrestle in a lively fashion is 
mueh more admirable than to do these things quietly and slowly?” 

“Yes.” 

“Well, isn’t the same thing true about boxing and the paneration?” 

“Yes indeed.” 

[d] “And with running and jumping and all the movements of the body, aren’t 
the ones that are performed briskly and quickly the admirable ones, and those 
performed with difficulty and quietly the ugly ones?” 

“It seems so.” 

“And it seems to us that, in matters of the body, it is not the quieter movement 
but the quickest and most lively whieh is the most admirable. Isn’t it so?” 

“Yes indeed.” 


“But temperanee was something admirable?” 

“Yes.” 

“Then in the ease of the body it would not be quietness but quickness whieh is 
the more temperate, sinee temperanee is an admirable thing.” 

“That seems reasonable,” he said. 

[e] “Well then,” I said, “is facility in learning more admirable or difficulty in 
learning?” 

“Paeility.” 

“But facility in learning is learning quickly? And difficulty in learning is 
learning quietly and slowly?” 

“Yes.” 

“And to teaeh another person quickly—isn’t this far more admirable than to 
teaeh him quietly and slowly?” 

“Yes.” 

“Well then, to reeall and to remember quietly and slowly—is this more 
admirable, or to do it vehemently and quickly?” 

“Yehemently,” he said, “and quickly.” 

[160] “And isn’t shrewdness a kind of liveliness of soul, and not a kind of 
quietness?” 

“True.” 

“And again this is also true of understanding what is said, at the writing 
master’s and at the lyre teaeher’s and everywhere else: to aet not as quietly but 
as quickly as possible is the most admirable.” 

“Yes.” 

“And, further, in the operations of thought and in making plans, it is not the 
quietest man, I think, and the man who plans and finds out things [b] with 
difficulty who appears to be worthy of praise but the one who does these things 
most easily and quickly.” 

“Exactly so,” he said. 

“Therefore, Gharmides,” I said, “in all these eases, both of soul and body, we 
think that quickness and speed are more admirable than slowness and 
quietness?” 

“It seems likely,” he said. 

“We eonelude then that temperanee would not be a kind of quietness, nor 
would the temperate life be quiet, as far as this argument is eoneerned at any 
rate, sinee the temperate life is neeessarily an admirable thing. There are two 
possibilities for us: either no quiet aetions in life appear to be more [e] admirable 



than the swift and strong ones, or very few. If then, my friend, even quite a few 
quiet aetions should turn out to be more admirable than the violent and quick 
ones, not even on this assumption would temperanee eonsist in doing things 
quietly rather than in doing them violently and quickly, neither in walking nor in 
speeeh nor in anything else; nor would the quiet life be more temperate than its 
opposite, sinee in the eourse of [d] the argument we plaeed temperanee among 
the admirable things, and the quick things have turned out to be no less 
admirable than the quiet ones.” 

“What you say seems to me quite right, Soerates,” he said. 

“Then start over again, Gharmides,” 1 said, “and look into yourself with 
greater eoneentration, and when you have deeided what effect the presenee of 
temperanee has upon you and what sort of thing it must be to have this effect, 
then put all this together and tell me elearly and bravely, what [e] does it appear 
to you to be?” 

He paused and, looking into himself very manMly, said, “Well, temperanee 
seems to me to make people ashamed and bashful, and so 1 think modesty must 
be what temperanee really is.” 

“But,” 1 said, “didn’t we agree just now that temperanee was an admirable 
thing?” 

“Yes, we did,” he said. 

“And it would follow that temperate men are good?” 

“Yes.” 

“And eould a thing be good that does not produee good men?” 

“Of eourse not.” 

“Then not only is temperanee an admirable thing, but it is a good thing.” 

“1 agree.” [161] 

“Well then,” 1 said, “you don’t agree with Homer when he said that Modesty 
is not a good mate for a needy man’?”- 

“Oh, but 1 do,” he said. 

“So it seems to be the ease that modesty both is and is not a good.” 

“Yes, it does.” 

“But temperanee must be a good if it makes those good in whom it is present 
and makes bad those in whom it is not.” 

“Why yes, it seems to me to be exactly as you say.” 

“Then temperanee would not be modesty if it really is a good and if [b] 
modesty is no more good than bad.” 

“What you say has quite convinced me, Soerates,” he said. “But give me your 


opinion of the following definition of temperanee: I have just remembered 
having heard someone say that temperanee is minding one’s own business. Tell 
me if you think the person who said this was right.” 

And I said, “You wreteh, you’ve pieked this up from Gritias or from [e] some 
other wise man.” 

“I guess it was from some other,” said Gritias, “beeause it was eertainly not 
from me.” 

“What difference does it make, Soerates,” said Gharmides, “from whom I 
heard it?” 

“None at all,” I answered, “sinee the question at issue is not who said it, but 
whether what he said is true or not.” 

“Now I like what you say,” he said. 

“Good for you,” I replied, “but if we sueeeed in finding out what it means, I 
should be surprised, beeause it seems to be a sort of riddle.” 

“In what way?” he asked. 

[d] “I mean,” I said, “that when he uttered the words, I don’t suppose the 
person speaking really meant that temperanee was minding your own business. 
Or do you eonsider that the writing master does nothing when he writes or 
reads?” 

“On the eontrary, I do think he does something.” 

“And do you think the writing master teaehes you to read and write your own 
name only or those of the other boys as well? And do you write the names of 
your enemies just as mueh as your own names and those of your friends?” 

“Just as mueh,” he said. 

[e] “And are you a busybody and intemperate when you do this?” 

“Not at all.” 

“But aren’t you doing other people’s business if to read and write are to do 
something?” 

“I suppose I am.” 

“And then healing, my friend, is doing something, I suppose, and so is 
housebuilding and weaving and engaging in any one of the arts.” 

“Yes indeed.” 

“Well then,” I said, “do you think a eity would be well governed by a law 
eommanding eaeh man to weave and wash his own eloak, make his [162] own 
shoes and oil flask and seraper, and perform everything else by this same 
prineiple of keeping his hands off of other people’s things and making and doing 
his own?” 



“No, I don’t think it would,” he said. 

“But,” said I, “if a dty is going to be temperately governed, it must be 
governed well.” 

“Of eourse,” he said. 

“Then if temperanee is 'minding your own business’, it ean’t be minding 
things of this sort and in this fashion.” 

“Apparently not.” 

“Then the person who said that temperanee was 'minding your own business’ 
must, apparently, have been riddling, as I pointed out just now, [b] beeause I 
don’t suppose he was quite so simpleminded. Or was it some silly fellow you 
heard saying this, Gharmides?” 

“Far from it,” he said, “he seemed veiy wise indeed.” 

“Then I think he must eertainly have tossed off a riddle, sinee it is difficult to 
know what in the world this 'minding your own business’ ean be.” 

“Perhaps it is,” he said. 

“Then what in the world is 'minding your own business’? Are you able to 
say?” 

“I’m at a total loss,” he said. “But perhaps the one who said it didn’t know 
what he meant either.” And when he said this he smiled and looked at Gritias. 

It was elear that Gritias had been agitated for some time and also that [e] he 
was eager to impress Gharmides and the rest who were there. He had held 
himself in with difficulty earlier, but now he eould do so no longer. In my 
opinion, what I suspeeted earlier was eertainly true, that Gharmides had pieked 
up this saying about temperanee from Gritias. And then Gharmides, who wanted 
the author of the definition to take over the argument rather than himself, tried to 
provoke him to it by going on [d] pointing out that the eause was lost. Gritias 
eouldn’t put up with this but seemed to me to be angry with Gharmides just the 
way a poet is when his verse is mangled by the aetors. So he gave him a look 
and said, “Do you suppose, Gharmides, that just beeauseyoi/ don’t understand 
what in the world the man meant who said that temperanee was 'minding your 
own business’, the man himself doesn’t understand either?” 

“Well, my dear Gritias,” said I, “there would be nothing remarkable in [e] his 
being ignorant of the matter at his age, but you, beeause of your age and 
experience, are very likely to understand it. So if you agree that temperanee is 
what the man said it was and take over the argument, I would be very happy to 
investigate with you the question whether what was said is true or not.” 

“I am quite ready to agree,” he said, “and to take over the argument.” 



“I admire you for it,” I said. “Now tell me: do you also agree with what I was 
just saying, that all craftsmen make something?” 

“Yes I do.” 

“And do they seem to you to make their own things only, or those of [163] 
other people as well?” 

“Those of others as well.” 

“And are they temperate in not making their own things only?” 

“Is there any objection?” he asked. 

“None for me,” I said, “but see whether there may not be one for the man who 
defines temperanee as 'minding your own business’ and then says there is no 
objection if those who do other people’s business are temperate too.” 

“But,” said he, “have I agreed that those who do other people’s business are 
temperate by admitting that those making other people’s things are temperate?” 

“Tell me,” I said, “don’t you eall making and doing the same thing?” [b] 

“Not at all,” he said, “nor do I eall working and making the same. I have 
learned this from Hesiod, who said 'work is no disgraee’.- Do you suppose that 
Hesiod, if he referred to the sort of things you mentioned just now by both the 
term 'work’ and the term 'do’, would have said there was no disgraee in 
eobbling or selling salt fish or prostitution? One ought not to think this, Soerates, 
but rather believe, as I do, that he supposed [e] making to be something other 
than doing and working, and that a 'made’ or ereated thing beeame a disgraee on 
those oeeasions when it was not aeeompanied by the admirable, but that work is 
never any sort of disgraee. Beeause he gave the name 'works’ to things done 
admirably and usefully, and it is ereations of this sort whieh are 'works’ and 
'aetions’. We ought to represent him as thinking that only things of this sort are 
'one’s own’ and that all the harmful ones belong to other people. The result is 
that we must suppose that Hesiod and any other man of sense ealls the man who 
minds his own business temperate.” 

[d] “Gritias,” I said, “I understood the beginning of your speeeh pretty well, 
when you said that you ealled things that were 'one’s own’ and 'of oneself ’ good 
and ealled the doing of good things aetions, beeause I have heard Prodieus 
diseourse upon the distinetion in words a hundred times. Well, I give you 
permission to define eaeh word the way you like just so long as you make elear 
the applieation of whatever word you use. Now start [e] at the beginning and 
define more elearly: the doing of good things or the making of them or whatever 
you want to eall it—is this what you say temperanee is?” 

“Yes, it is,” he said. 


“And the man who performs evil aetions is not temperate, but the man who 
performs good ones?” 

“Doesn’t it seem so to you, my friend?” 

“Never mind that,” I said; “we are not investigating what I think but rather 
what you now say.” 

“Well then, I,” he said, “deny that the man who does things that are not good 
but bad is temperate, and assert that the man who does things that are good but 
not bad is temperate. So I give you a elear definition of temperanee as the doing 
of good things.” 

[164] “And there is no reason why you should not be speaking the truth. But it 
eertainly does surprise me,” I said, “if you believe that temperate men are 
ignorant of their temperanee.” 

“I don’t think so at all,” he said. 

“But didn’t you say just a moment ago,” said I, “that there was nothing to 
prevent craftsmen, even while they do other people’s business, from being 
temperate?” 

“Yes, I did say that,” he said. “But what about it?” 

“Nothing, but tell me if you think that a doetor, when he makes someone 
healthy, does something useful both for himself and for the person he [b] eures.” 

“Yes, I agree.” 

“And the man who does these things does what he ought?” 

“Yes.” 

“And the man who does what he ought is temperate, isn’t he?” 

“Of eourse he is temperate.” 

“And does a doetor have to know when he eures in a useful way and when he 
does not? And so with eaeh of the craftsmen: does he have to know when he is 
going to benefit from the work he performs and when he is not?” 

“Perhaps not.” 

“Then sometimes,” I said, “the doetor doesn’t know himself whether he [e] 
has aeted beneficially or harmfully. Now if he has aeted beneficially, then, 
aeeording to your argument, he has aeted temperately. Or isn’t this what you 
said?” 

“Yes, it is.” 

“Then it seems that on some oeeasions he aets beneficially and, in so doing, 
aets temperately and is temperate, but is ignorant of his own temperanee?” 

“But this,” he said, “Soerates, would never happen. And if you think it 
neeessary to draw this eonelusion from what I admitted before, then I [d] would 



rather withdraw some of my statements, and would not be ashamed to admit I 
had made a mistake, in preference to eoneeding that a man ignorant of himself 
eould be temperate. As a matter of fact, this is pretty mueh what I say 
temperanee is, to know oneself, and 1 agree with the inseription to this effect set 
up at Delphi. Beeause this inseription appears to me to have been dedieated for 
the following purpose, as though it were a greeting from the god to those eoming 
in in plaee of the usual 'Hail’, as though to say 'hail’ were an ineorreet greeting, 
but we should rather urge [e] one another to 'be temperate’. It is in this fashion, 
then, that the god greets those who enter his temple, not after the manner of man 
—or so 1 suppose the man thought who dedieated the inseription. What he says 
to the person entering is nothing else than 'be temperate’; this is what he says. 
Now in saying this he speaks very darkly, as a seer would do. That 'know 
thyself ’ [165] and 'be temperate’ are the same (as the inseription elaims, and so 
do 1) might be doubted by some, and this 1 think to be the ease with those who 
dedieated the later inseriptions 'Nothing too mueh’ and Tledges lead to 
perdition’. Beeause these people thought that 'Know thyself’ was a pieee of 
advice and not the god’s greeting to those who enter, so, with the idea of 
dedieating some admonitions whieh were no less useful, they wrote these things 
and put them up. But here’s the reason why 1 say all this, Soerates: 1 eoneede to 
you everything that was said before—perhaps you [b] said something more 
nearly right on the subject and perhaps 1 did, but nothing of what we said was 
really elear—but now 1 wish to give you an explanation of this definition, unless 
of eourse you already agree that temperanee is to know oneself.” 

“But Gritias,” 1 replied, “you are talking to me as though 1 professed to know 
the answers to my own questions and as though 1 eould agree with you if 1 really 
wished. This is not the ease—rather, beeause of my own [e] ignoranee, 1 am 
eontinually investigating in your eompany whatever is put forward. However, if 
1 think it over, 1 am willing to say whether 1 agree or not. Just wait while 1 
eonsider.” 

“Well, think it over,” he said. 

“Yes, l’m thinking,” said 1. “Well, if knowing is what temperanee is, then it 
elearly must be some sort of seienee and must be of something, isn’t that so?” 

“Yes—of oneself,” he said. 

“Then medieine, too,” 1 said, “is a seienee and is of health?” 

“Gertainly.” 

“Now,” 1 said, “if you should ask me, Tf medieine is a seienee of health, [d] 
what benefit does it confer upon us and what does it produee?’ 1 would answer 



that it conferred no small benefit. Beeause health is a fine result for us, if you 
agree that this is what it produees.” 

“I agree.” 

“And if you should ask me about housebuilding, whieh is a seienee of 
building houses, and ask what I say that it produees, I would say that it produees 
houses, and so on with the other arts. So you ought to give an answer on behalf 
of temperanee, sinee you say it is a seienee of self, in ease [e] you should be 
asked, 'Gritias, sinee temperanee is a seienee of self, what fine result does it 
produee whieh is worthy of the name?’ Come along, tell me.” 

“But, Soerates,” he said, “you are not eondueting the investigation in the right 
way. This seienee does not have the same nature as the rest, any more than they 
have the same nature as eaeh other, but you are earrying on the investigation as 
though they were all the same. For instanee,” he said, “in the arts of ealeulation 
and geometry, tell me what is the produet eorresponding to the house in the ease 
of housebuilding and the eloak in [166] the ease of weaving and so on—one 
eould give many instanees from many arts. You ought to point out to me a 
similar produet in these eases, but you won’t be able to do it.” 

And I said, “You are right. But I ean point out to you in the ease of eaeh one 
of these seienees what it is a seienee of, this being distinet from the seienee 
itself. For instanee, the art of ealeulation, of eourse, is of the odd and even—how 
many they are in themselves and with respeet to other numbers—isn’t that so?” 

“Yes indeed,” he said. 

“Now aren’t the odd and even distinet from the art of ealeulation itself?” 

“Of eourse.” 

[b] “And again, the art of weighing is an art eoneerned with the heavier and 
lighter; and the heavy and light are distinet from the art of weighing. Do you 
agree?” 

“Yes, I do.” 

“Then, sinee temperanee is also a seienee of something, state what that 
something is whieh is distinet from temperanee itself.” 

“This is just what I mean, Soerates,” he said. “You arrive at the point of 
investigating the respeet in whieh temperanee differs from all the other seienees, 
and then you start looking for some way in whieh it resembles [e] all the others. 
It’s not like this; but rather, all the others are seienees of something else, not of 
themselves, whereas this is the only seienee whieh is both of other seienees and 
of itself. And I think you are quite eonseiously doing what you denied doing a 
moment ago—you are trying to refute me and ignoring the real question at 



issue.” 

“Oh eome/’ I said, “how eould you possibly think that even if I were to refute 
everything you say, I would be doing it for any other reasons than the one I 
would give for a thorough investigation of my own [d] statements—the fear of 
uneonseiously thinking I know something when I do not. And this is what I 
elaim to be doing now, examining the argument for my own sake primarily, but 
perhaps also for the sake of my friends. Or don’t you believe it to be for the 
eommon good, or for that of most men, that the state of eaeh existing thing 
should beeome elear?” 

“Very mueh so, Soerates,” he said. 

“Pluek up eourage then, my friend, and answer the question as seems best to 
you, paying no attention to whether it is Gritias or Soerates who [e] is being 
refuted. Instead, give your attention to the argument itself to see what the result 
of its refutation will be.” 

“All right, I will do as you say, beeause you seem to me to be talking sense.” 

“Then remind me,” I asked, “what it is you say about temperanee.” 

“I say,” he replied, “that it is the only seienee that is both a seienee of itself 
and of the other seienees.” 

“Would it then,” I said, “also be a seienee of the absenee of seienee, if it is a 
seienee of seienee?” 

“Of eourse,” he said. 

“Then only the temperate man will know himself and will be able to [167] 
examine what he knows and does not know, and in the same way he will be able 
to inspeet other people to see when a man does in fact know what he knows and 
thinks he knows, and when again he does not know what he thinks he knows, 
and no one else will be able to do this. And being temperate and temperanee and 
knowing oneself amount to this, to knowing what one knows and does not know. 
Or isn’t this what you say?” 

“Yes, it is,” he said. 

“Then for our third libation, the lueky one,- let us investigate, as though [b] 
from the beginning, two points: first, whether it is possible or not to know that 
one knows and does not know what he knows and does not know and seeond, 
should this be perfectly possible, what benefit there would be for those who 
know this.” 

“Yes, we ought to look into this,” he said. 

“Then, eome on, Gritias,” said I, “and eonsider whether you appear better off 
than I in these matters, beeause I am in difficulties. Shall I tell you where my 


difficulty lies?” 

“Yes, do.” 

“Well,” I said, “wouldn’t the whole thing amount to this, if what you [c] said 
just now is true, that there is one seienee whieh is not of anything except itself 
and the other seienees and that this same seienee is also a seienee of the absenee 
of seienee?” 

“Yes indeed.” 

“Then see what an odd thing we are attempting to say, my friend—beeause if 
you look for this same thing in other eases, you will find, I think, that it is 
impossible.” 

“How is that, and what eases do you mean?” 

“Gases like the following: eonsider, for instanee, if you think there eould be a 
kind of vision that is not the vision of the thing that other visions are of but is the 
vision of itself and the other visions and also of the laek of [d] visions, and, 
although it is a type of vision, it sees no eolor, only itself and the other visions. 
Do you think there is something of this kind?” 

“Good heavens, no, not I.” 

“And what about a kind of hearing that hears no sound but hears itself and the 
other hearings and nonhearings?” 

“Not this either.” 

“Then take all the senses together and see if there is any one of them that is a 
sense of the senses and of itself but that senses nothing whieh the other senses 
sense.” 

“I ean’t see that there is.” 

[e] “And do you think there is any desire that is a desire for no pleasure but 
for itself and the other desires?” 

“Gertainly not.” 

“Nor indeed any wish, I think, that wishes for no good but only for itself and 
the other wishes.” 

“No, that would follow.” 

“And would you say there was a love of sueh a sort as to be a love of no fine 
thing but of itself and the other loves?” 

“No,” he said, “I would not.” 

[168] “And have you ever observed a fear that fears itself and the other fears, 
but of frightful things fears not a one?” 

“I have never observed sueh a thing,” he said. 

“Or an opinion that is of itself and other opinions but opines nothing that other 



opinions do?” 

“Never.” 

“But we are saying, it seems, that there is a seienee of this sort, whieh is a 
seienee of no braneh of learning but is a seienee of itself and the other seienees.” 

“Yes, we are saying that.” 

“But isn’t it strange if there really is sueh a thing? However, we ought not yet 
to state eategorieally that there is not, but still go on investigating whether there 
is.” 

“You are right.” [b] 

“Come on then: is this seienee a seienee of something and does it have a 
eertain faculty of being 'of something’? What about it?” 

“Yes, it does.” 

“And do we say the greater has a eertain faculty of being greater than 
something?” 

“Yes, it has.” 

“Presumably than something less, if it is going to be greater.” 

“Neeessarily.” 

“Then if we should discover something greater that is greater than the greater 
things and than itself, but greater than nothing than whieh the other greater 
things are greater, surely what would happen to it is that, if it were aetually 
greater than itself, it would also be less than itself, [e] wouldn’t it?” 

“That would eertainly have to be the ease, Soerates,” he said. 

“It would follow, too, that anything that was the double of the other doubles 
and of itself would, I suppose, be half of itself and of the other doubles—beeause 
I don’t suppose there is a double of anything else except a half.” 

“That’s true.” 

“And something that is more than itself will also be less, and the heavier, 
lighter and the older, younger, and so with all the other eases—the very [d] thing 
whieh has its own faculty applied to itself will have to have that nature towards 
whieh the faculty was direeted, won’t it? I mean something like this: in the ease 
of hearing don’t we say that hearing is of nothing else than sound?” 

“Yes.” 

“Then if it aetually hears itself, it will hear itself possessing sound? Beeause 
otherwise it would not do any hearing.” 

“Neeessarily so.” 

“And vision, I take it, O best of men, if it aetually sees itself, will have to have 
some eolor? Beeause vision eould eertainly never see anything that [e] has no 



eolor.” 

“No, that would follow.” 

“You observe then, Gritias, that of the eases we have gone through, some 
appear to us to be absolutely impossible, whereas in others it is very doubtful if 
they eould ever apply their own faculties to themselves? And that magnitude and 
number and similar things belong to the absolutely impossible group, isn’t that 
so?” 

“Gertainly.” 

“Again, that hearing or vision or, in fact, any sort of motion should move 
itself, or heat burn itself—all eases like this also produee disbelief in some, 
though perhaps there are some in whom it does not. What [169] we need, my 
friend, is some great man to give an adequate interpretation of this point in every 
detail, whether no existing thing ean by nature apply its own faculty to itself but 
only towards something else, or whether some ean, but others eannot. We also 
need him to determine whether, if there are things that apply to themselves, the 
seienee whieh we eall temperanee is among them. I do not regard myself as 
eompetent [b] to deal with these matters, and this is why I am neither able to 
state eategorieally whether there might possibly be a seienee of seienee nor, if it 
definitely were possible, able to aeeept temperanee as sueh a seienee before I 
investigate whether sueh a thing would benefit us or not. Now I divine that 
temperanee is something beneficial and good. Do you then, O son of 
Gallaesehrus, sinee the definition of temperanee as the seienee of seienee and, 
more espeeially, of the absenee of seienee belongs to you, first elear up this 
point, that what I just mentioned is possible [e] and then, after having shown its 
possibility, go on to show that it is useful. And so, perhaps, you will satisfy me 
that you are right about what temperanee is.” 

When Gritias heard this and saw that I was in difficulties, then, just as in the 
ease of people who start yawning when they see other people doing it, he 
seemed to be affected by my troubles and to be seized by difficulties himself. 

But sinee his eonsistently high reputation made him feel ashamed in the eyes of 
the eompany and he did not wish to admit to me that he [d] was ineapable of 
dealing with the question I had asked him, he said nothing elear but eoneealed 
his predieament. So I, in order that our argument should go forward, said, “But if 
it seems right, Gritias, let us now grant this point, that the existence of a seienee 
of seienee is possible—we ean investigate on some other oeeasion whether this 
is really the ease or not. Come then, if this is perfectly possible, is it any more 
possible to know what one knows and does not know? We did say, I think, that 



knowing oneself and being temperate eonsisted in this?” 

[e] “Yes indeed,” he said, “and your eonelusion seems to me to follow, 
Soerates, beeause if a man has a seienee whieh knows itself, he would be the 
very same sort of man as the seienee whieh he has. For instanee, whenever a 
person has speed he is swift, and when he has beauty he is beautiM, and when 
he has knowledge he is knowing. So when a person has a knowledge whieh 
knows itself, then I imagine he will be a person who knows himself.” 

“It is not this point,” I said, “on whieh I am confused, that whenever someone 
possesses this thing whieh knows itself he will know himself, but how the person 
possessing it will neeessarily know what he knows and what he does not know.” 

[170] “ But this is the same thing as the other, Soerates.” 

“Perhaps,” I said, “but I’m in danger of being as confused as ever, beeause I 
still don’t understand how knowing what one knows and does not know is the 
same thing as knowledge of self.” 

“How do you mean?” he said. 

“It’s like this,” I said. “Supposing that there is a seienee of seienee, will it be 
anything more than the ability to divide things and say that one is seienee and 
the other not?” 

“No, it amounts to this.” 

“And is it the same thing as the seienee and absenee of seienee of health, [b] 
and as the seienee and absenee of seienee of justice?” 

“Not at all.” 

“One is medieine, I think, and the other polities, but we are eoneerned with 
seienee pure and simple.” 

“What else?” 

“Therefore, when a person laeks this additional seienee of health and justice 
but knows seienee only, seeing that this is the only knowledge he has, then he 
will be likely, both in his own ease and in that of others, to know that he knows 
something and has a eertain seienee, won’t he?” 

“Yes.” 

“And how will he know whatever he knows by means of this seienee? [e] 
Beeause he will know the healthy by medieine, but not by temperanee, and the 
harmonious by musie, but not by temperanee, and housebuilding by that art, but 
not by temperanee, and so on—isn’t it so?” 

“It seems so.” 

“But by temperanee, if it is merely a seienee of seienee, how will a person 
know that he knows the healthy or that he knows housebuilding?” 



“He won’t at all.” 

“Then the man ignorant of this won’t know what he knows, but only that he 
knows.” 

“Very likely.” 

“Then this would not be being temperate and would not be temperanee: [d] to 
know what one knows and does not know, but only that one knows and does not 
know—or so it seems.” 

“Probably.” 

“Nor, when another person elaims to know something, will our friend be able 
to find out whether he knows what he says he knows or does not know it. But he 
will only know this mueh, it seems, that the man has some seienee; yes, but of 
what, temperanee will fail to inform him.” 

“Apparently so.” 

“So neither will he be able to distinguish the man who pretends to be [e] a 
doetor, but is not, from the man who really is one, nor will he be able to make 
this distinetion for any of the other experts. And let’s see what follows: if the 
temperate man or anyone else whatsoever is going to tell the real doetor from the 
false, how will he go about it? He won’t, I suppose, engage him in conversation 
on the subject of medieine, beeause what the doetor knows, we say, is nothing 
but health and disease, isn’t that so?” 

“Yes, that is the ease.” 

“But about seienee the doetor knows nothing, beeause we have allotted 
preeisely this function to temperanee alone.” 

“Yes.” 

[171] “Neither will the doetor know anything about medieine sinee medieine 
is a seienee.” 

“True.” 

“However, the temperate man will know that the doetor has some seienee, but 
in order to try and grasp what sort it is, won’t he have to examine what it is of? 
Beeause hasn’t eaeh seienee been defined, not just as seienee, but also by that 
whieh it is of?” 

“By that, eertainly.” 

“Now medieine is distinguished from the other seienees by virtue of its 
definition as seienee of health and disease.” 

“Yes.” 

[b] “It follows that the man who wants to examine medieine should look for it 
where it is to be found, beeause I don’t suppose he will discover it where it is not 



to be found, do you?” 

“Gertainly not.” 

“Then the man who eonduets the examination eorreetly will examine the 
doetor in those matters in whieh he is a medieal man, namely health and 
disease.” 

“So it seems.” 

“And he will look into the manner of his words and aetions to see if what he 
says is truly spoken and what he does is eorreetly done?” 

“Neeessarily.” 

“But, without the medieal art, would anyone be able to follow up either of 
these things?” 

“Gertainly not.” 

[e] “No one, in fact, eould do this, it seems, except the doetor—not even the 
temperate man himself. If he eould, he would be a doetor in addition to his 
temperanee.” 

“That is the ease.” 

“The upshot of the matter is, then, that if temperanee is only the seienee of 
seienee and absenee of seienee, it will not be able to distinguish the doetor who 
knows the partieulars of his art from the one who does not know them but 
pretends or supposes he does, nor will it recognize any other genuine praetitioner 
whatsoever, except the man in its own field, the way other craftsmen do.” 

“It seems so,” he said. 

[d] “Then, Gritias,” I replied, “what benefit would we get from temperanee if 
it is of this nature? Beeause if, as we assumed in the beginning- the temperate 
man knew what he knew and what he did not know (and that he knows the 
former but not the latter) and were able to investigate another man who was in 
the same situation, then it would be of the greatest benefit to us to be temperate. 
Beeause those of us who had temperanee would [e] live lives free from error and 
so would all those who were under our rule. Neither would we ourselves be 
attempting to do things we did not understand—rather we would find those who 
did understand and turn the matter over to them—nor would we trust those over 
whom we ruled to do anything except what they would do eorreetly, and this 
would be that of whieh they possessed the seienee. And thus, by means of 
temperanee, every household would be well-run, and every eity well-governed, 
and so in every ease where temperanee reigned. And with error rooted [172] out 
and rightness in eontrol, men so eireumstaneed would neeessarily fare admirably 
and well in all their doings and, faring well, they would be happy. Isn’t this what 


we mean about temperanee, Gritias,” I said, “when we say what a good thing it 
would be to know what one knows and what one does not know?” 

“This is eertainly what we mean,” he said. 

“But now you see,” I replied, “that no seienee of this sort has put in an 
appearanee.” 

“I see that,” he said. 

“Well then,” I said, “is this the advantage of the knowledge of seienee [b] and 
absenee of seienee, whieh we are now finding out to be temperanee—that the 
man who has this seienee will learn whatever he learns more easily, and 
everything will appear to him in a elearer light sinee, in addition to what he 
learns, he will perceive the seienee? And he will examine others on the subjects 
he himself knows in a more effective fashion, whereas those without the seienee 
will eonduet their examinations in a weaker and less fruitful way. And are not 
these, my friend, the kind of benefits we [e] shall reap from temperanee? Or are 
we regarding it as something greater, and demanding that it be greater than it 
really is?” 

“Perhaps that may be so,” he said. 

“Perhaps,” I said, “and perhaps we have been demanding something useless. I 
say this beeause eertain odd things beeome elear about temperanee if it has this 
nature. If you are willing, let us investigate the matter by admitting both that it is 
possible to know a seienee and also what we assumed temperanee to be in the 
beginning: to know what one knows and [d] does not know—let us grant this 
and not deny it. And, having granted all these things, let us investigate more 
thoroughly whether, if it is like this, it will benefit us in any way. Beeause what 
we were saying just now, about temperanee being regarded as of great benefit (if 
it were like this) in the governing of households and eities, does not seem to me, 
Gritias, to have been well said.” 

“In what way?” he asked. 

“Beeause,” I said, “we earelessly agreed that it would be a great good for men 
if eaeh of us should perform the things he knows and should hand over what he 
does not know to those others who do.” 

“And weren’t we right in agreeing on this?” he said. [e] 

“I don’t think we were,” I replied. 

“You eertainly say some queer things, Soerates,” he said. 

“By the dog,” I said, “they seem queer to me too, and that is why, when I 
beeame aware of this a moment ago, I said that some strange things would eome 
to light and that I was afraid we were not eondueting the examination eorreetly. 



Beeause truly, even if there were no doubt that [173] temperanee is like this, it 
appears in no way elear to me that it does us any good.” 

“How so?” he said. “Tell me, so that we ean both understand what you are 
saying.” 

“I think I am making a fool of myself,” 1 said, “but all the same it is neeessary 
to investigate what oeeurs to us and not to proeeed at random, if we are going to 
have the least eare for ourselves.” 

“You are right,” he said. 

“Listen then,” 1 said, “to my dream, to see whether it eomes through horn or 
through ivory.- lf temperanee really ruled over us and were as [b] we now define 
it, surely everything would be done aeeording to seienee: neither would anyone 
who says he is a pilot (but is not) deceive us, nor would any doetor or general or 
anyone else pretending to know what he does not know eseape our notiee. This 
being the situation, wouldn’t we have greater bodily health than we do now, and 
safety when we are in danger at sea or in battle, and wouldn’t we have dishes 
and all our elothes [e] and shoes and things skillfully made for us, and many 
other things as well, beeause we would be employing true craftsmen? And, if 
you will, let us even agree that the mantie art is knowledge of what is to be and 
that temperanee, direeting her, keeps away deceivers and sets up the true [d] 
seers as prophets of the future. 1 grant that the human raee, if thus equipped, 
would aet and live in a scientific way—beeause temperanee, watehing over it, 
would not allow the absenee of seienee to ereep in and beeome our aeeompliee. 
But whether aeting scientifically would make us fare well and be happy, this we 
have yet to learn, my dear Gritias.” 

“But on the other hand,” he said, “you will not readily gain the prize of faring 
well by any other means if you eliminate scientific aetion.” 

“instruet me on just one more small point,” 1 said. “When you say that [e] 
something is scientifically done, are you talking about the seienee of eutting out 
shoes?” 

“Good heavens no!” 

“Of bronze working, then?” 

“Gertainly not.” 

“Then of wool or wood or some similar thing?” 

“Of eourse not.” 

“Then,” 1 said, “we no longer keep to the statement that the man who lives 
scientifically is happy. Beeause those who live in the ways we mentioned are not 
admitted by you to be happy, but rather you seem to me to define the happy man 


as one who lives scientifically eoneerning eertain specific things. And perhaps 
you mean the person I mentioned a moment ago, the man who knows what all 
future events will be, namely the seer. [174] Are you referring to this man or 
some other?” 

“Both to this one,” he said, “and another.” 

“Whieh one?” I said. “Isn’t it the sort of man who, in addition to the future, 
knows everything that has been and is now and is ignorant of nothing? Let us 
postulate the existence of sueh a man. Of this man I think you would say that 
there was no one living who was more scientific.” 

“Gertainly not.” 

“There is one additional thing I want to know: whieh one of the seienees 
makes him happy? Do all of them do this equally?” 

“No, very unequally,” he said. 

“Well, whieh one in partieular makes him happy? The one by whieh he [b] 
knows whieh one of the things are and have been and are to eome? Will it be the 
one by whieh he knows eheeker playing?” 

“Oh for heaven’s sake,” he said. 

“Well, the one by whieh he knows ealeulation?” 

“Of eourse not.” 

“Well, will it be that by whieh he knows health?” 

“That’s better,” he said. 

“But the most likely ease,” I said, “is that by whieh he knows what?” 

“By whieh he knows good,” he said, “and evil.” 

“You wreteh,” said I, “all this time you’ve been leading me right round in a 
eirele and eoneealing from me that it was not living scientifically that [e] was 
making us fare well and be happy, even if we possessed all the seienees put 
together, but that we have to have this one seienee of good and evil. Beeause, 
Gritias, if you eonsent to take away this seienee from the other seienees, will 
medieine any the less produee health, or eobbling produee shoes, or the art of 
weaving produee elothes, or will the pilot’s art any the less prevent us from 
dying at sea or the general’s art in war?” 

“They will do it just the same,” he said. 

“But my dear Gritias, our ehanee of getting any of these things well and [d] 
beneficially done will have vanished if this is laeking.” 

“You are right.” 

“Then this seienee, at any rate, is not temperanee, as it seems, but that one of 
whieh the function is to benefit us. For it is not a seienee of seienee and absenee 



of sdenee but of good and evil. So that, if this latter one is beneficial, 
temperanee would be something else for us.” 

“But why should not temperanee be beneficial?” he said. “Beeause if 
temperanee really is a seienee of seienees and rules over the other seienees, [e] 
then 1 suppose it would rule over this seienee of the good and would benefit us.” 

“And would this seienee make us healthy,” 1 said, “and not the art of 
medieine? And would it perform the tasks of the other arts rather than eaeh of 
them performing its own task? Didn’t we protest solemnly just a moment ago 
that it is a seienee of seienee and absenee of seienee only and of nothing else? 

We did, didn’t we?” 

“It seems so, at any rate.” 

“Then it will not be the craftsman of health?” 

“Gertainly not.” 

[175] “Beeause health belonged to some other art, didn’t it?” 

“Yes, to another.” 

“Then it will be of no benefit, my friend. Beeause we have just awarded this 
work to another art, isn’t that so?” 

“Yes indeed.” 

“Then how will temperanee be beneficial when it is the craftsman of no 
beneficial thing?” 

“Apparently it won’t be any benefit at all, Soerates.” 

“You see then, Gritias, that my earlier fears were reasonable and that 1 was 
right to blame myself for diseerning nothing useful in temperanee? [b] Beeause 1 
don’t suppose that the thing we have agreed to be the finest of all would have 
turned out to be of no benefit if 1 had been of any use in making a good seareh. 
But now we have got the worst of it in every way and are unable to discover to 
whieh one of existing things the lawgiver gave this name, temperanee. 
Purthermore, we gave our joint assent to many things whieh did not follow from 
our argument.— For instanee, we eoneeded that there was a seienee of seienee 
when the argument did not allow us to make this statement. Again, we eoneeded 
that this seienee knew the tasks of the other seienees, when the argument did not 
allow us to say this either, so that our temperate man should turn out to be 
knowing, [e] both that he knows things he knows and does not know things he 
does not know. And we made this eoneession in the most prodigal manner, quite 
overlooking the impossibility that a person should in some fashion know what he 
does not know at all—beeause our agreement amounts to saying he knows things 
he does not know. And yet, 1 think, there eould [d] be nothing more irrational 


than this. But in spite of the fact that the inquiry has shown us to be both 
eomplaeent and easy, it is not a whit more eapable of discovering the truth. It 
has, in fact, made fun of the truth to this extent, that it has very insolently 
exposed as useless the definition of temperanee whieh we agreed upon and 
invented earlier. I am not so mueh vexed on my own aeeount, but on yours, 
eharmides,” I said, “I am very vexed [e] indeed, if, with sueh a body and, in 
addition, a most temperate soul, you should derive no benefit from this 
temperanee nor should it be of any use to you in this present life. And I am still 
more vexed on behalf of the eharm I took so mueh trouble to learn from the 
Thraeian, if it should turn out to be worthless. I really do not believe this to be 
the ease; rather I [176] think that I am a worthless inquirer. Beeause I think that 
temperanee is a great good, and if you truly have it, that you are blessed. So see 
whether you do have it and are in no need of the eharm—beeause if you do have 
it, my advice to you would rather be to regard me as a babbler, ineapable of 
finding out anything whatsoever by means of argument, and yourself as being 
exactly as happy as you are temperate.” 

And eharmides said, “But good heavens, Soerates, I don’t know whether I 
have it or whether I don’t—beeause how would I know the nature of a thing 
when neither you nor Gritias is able to discover it, as you say? [b] However, I 
don’t really believe you, Soerates, but I think I am very mueh in need of the 
eharm, and as far as I am eoneerned I am willing to be eharmed by you every 
day until you say I have had enough.” 

“Very well, Gharmides,” said Gritias, “if you do this, it will convince me of 
your temperanee—if you submit yourself to be eharmed by Soerates and let 
nothing great or small dissuade you from it.” 

“This is the eourse I shall follow,” he said, “and I shall not give it up. [e] I 
would be aeting badly if I failed to obey my guardian and did not earry out your 
eommands.” 

“Well then,” said Gritias, “these are my instruetions.” 

“And I shall execute them,” he said, “from this day forward.” 

“Look here,” I said, “what are you two plotting?” 

“Nothing,” said Gharmides—“our plotting is all done.” 

“Are you going to use force,” I asked, “and don’t I get a preliminary hearing?” 

“We shall have to use force,” said Gharmides, “seeing that this fellow here has 
given me my orders. So you had better take eounsel as to your own proeedure.” 

“What use is eounsel?” said I. “Beeause when you undertake to do [d] 
anything by force, no man living ean oppose you.” 



“Well then,” he said, “don’t oppose me.” 
“Very well, I shan’t,” said I. 


1. Soerates’ devoted Mend, who put the question to the Delphie Oraele reported atApology 21a. 

2. Gydias: an obseure lyrie poet. 

3. This eritias is the grandlather of our Gritias. (See Timaeus 20e.) 

4. The Greek word hesuehei (“quietly”) eonnotes slowness as well. 

5. Odyssey xvu.347. 

6. Works and Days 311. 

7. Literally, “the third [eup] to [Zeus] the Savior.” The third eup was regularly drunk thus, espeeially at the 
start of a voyage, and beeame thought of as lueky. 

8. See 167a. 

9. The relerenee is to Odyssey xix.564-67. True dreams eome through the hom gate, deceitful ones through 
the gate of ivory. 

10. Soerates reealls the assumptions granted hypothetieally at 169d and 173a-d. 


T.ArHP.S 


Translated by Rosamond Kent Sprague. 


In Greek, the subject ofthis dialogue is andreia, literally ‘manliness’, a personal 
guality ofwide seope, covering all the sorts ofunwavering, active leadership in 
and on behalfofthe eommunity that were traditionally expected in Greek eities 
oftrue men. Its speeial eonnotation ofmilitary prowess makes ‘eourage’a 
suitable, even inevitable, translation, but its broader seope should be borne in 
mind. Here Soerates probes the traditional eoneeption ofsuch eourage as the 
primary guality a young man should be brought up to possess. His fellow 
diseussants inelude two distinguished Athenian generals, Laehes and Nieias, 
active in the Peloponnesian War (Nieias was eaptured and put to death in the 
disastrous Athenian withdrawal from Sieily in 413). The other two parties to the 
diseussion are elderly and undistinguished sons of distinguished statesmen and 
generals ofearlier times — Lysimaehus, son ofAristides ‘the Lust’, a famous 
leader during the Persian War, and Melesias, son of Thueydides, son of 
Melesias, a prineipal early opponent ofPericles in his poliey ofimperial 
expansion. Laehes has an unusually fuU and extensive ‘prologue’ before Soerates 
takes over the reins ofthe diseussion and seeks and refutes firstLaehes’ and then 
Nieias ’ ideas about the nature of eourage. Its function is at least in part to 
provide opportunities for these four representatives ofthe traditional eoneeption 
to give it some preliminary artieulation, thus bringing out some of the tensions 
and divergent ways ofthinking about eourage and related matters that the 
tradition harbors and that Soerates exploits in his own guestioning later on. 

As always in Plato’s ‘Soeratie’ dialogues, neither general’s answers to 
Soerates’ guestion ‘What is eourage?’prove satisfactory. Mueh ofthe diseussion 
focuses upon the element ofknowledge—of reasoned, nuaneed responsiveness to 
the detailed eireumstanees for aetion—that on reflection Laehes and Nieias both 
agree is an essential, though perhaps somewhat submerged, part ofthe 
traditional eoneeption to whieh they themselves are eommitted. It is beeause of 
this that Nieias and Soerates agree (Laehes is slow to aeeept the point, but it is 
elearly implied in what he has already said about eourage’s involving ‘wisdom’) 
that no dumb animal, and not even ehildren, ean eorreetly be ealled eourageous 
— however mueh people may ordinarily speak that way. Nieias, indeed, wants to 



define eourage simply as a kind ofwisdom—wisdom about what is to be feared 
and what, on the eontrary, to be buoyed up by and made hopeful as one pursues 
one’s objectives. He intimates that this fits well with things he has heard Soerates 
say on other oeeasions, and in fact toward the end of Protagoras Soerates does 
adopt just this formulation ofcourage. Here, however, whether this was a 
genuinely ‘Soeratie’ idea or not, he and the two generals find difficulties in it 
that they seem to see no immediate way to resolve, and the diseussion breaks off. 

I.M.e. 


Lysimaghus: You have seen the man fighting in armor, Nieias and Laehes. 
[178] When Melesias and I invited you to see him with us, we negleeted to give 
the reason why, but now we shall explain, beeause we think it espeeially right to 
be frank with you. Now there are some people who make fun of frankness and if 
anyone asks their advice, they don’t say what they think, [b] but they make a 
shot at what the other man would like to hear and say something different from 
their own opinion. But you we eonsidered eapable not only of forming a 
judgment but also, having formed one, of saying exactly what you think, and this 
is why we have taken you into our confidence about what we are going to 
eommunieate to you. Now the [179] matter about whieh I have been making 
sueh a long preamble is this: we have these two sons here—this one is the son of 
my friend Melesias here, and he is ealled Thueydides after his grandfather, and 
this one is my son, who also goes by his grandfather’s name—we eall him 
Aristides after my father. We have made up our minds to take as good eare of 
them as we possibly ean and not to behave like most parents, who, when their 
ehildren start to grow up, permit them to do whatever they wish. No, we think 
that now is the time to make a real beginning, so far as we ean. Sinee we [b] 
knew that both of you had sons too, we thought that you, if anyone, would have 
been eoneerned about the sort of training that would make the best men of them. 
And if by any ehanee you have not turned your attention to this kind of thing 
very often, let us remind you that you ought not to negleet it, and let us invite 
you to eare for your sons along with ours. How we reaehed this eonelusion, 
Nieias and Laehes, you must hear, even if it means my talking a bit longer. Now 
you must know that Melesias and I [e] take our meals together, and the boys eat 
with us. We shall be frank with you, exactly as I said in the beginning: eaeh of us 
has a great many fine things to say to the young men about his own father, things 
they achieved both in war and in peaee in their management of the affairs both of 



their allies and of the eity here. But neither of us has a word to say about his own 
aeeomplishments. This is what shames us in front of them, and we [d] blame our 
fathers for allowing us to take things easy when we were growing up, while they 
were busy with other people’s affairs. And we point these same things out to the 
young people here, saying that if they are eareless of themselves and disobedient 
to us, they will turn out to be nobodies, but if they take pains, perhaps they may 
beeome worthy of the names they bear.- Now the boys promise to be obedient, 
so we are looking into the question what form of instruetion or praetiee would 
make them [e] tum out best. Somebody suggested this form of instruetion to us, 
saying that it would be a fine thing for a young man to learn fighting in armor. 
And he praised this partieular man whom you have just seen giving a display and 
proeeeded to eneourage us to see him. So we thought we ought to go to see the 
man and to take you with us, not only as fellow speetators but also as fellow 
eounsellors and partners, if you should be willing, in the eare of our sons. This is 
what we wanted to share with you. [180] So now is the time for you to give us 
your advice, not only about this form of instruetion—^whether you think it should 
be learned or not—but also about any other sort of study or pursuit for a young 
man whieh you admire. Tell us too, what part you will take in our joint 
enterprise. 

NieiAs: 1, for one, Lysimaehus and Melesias, applaud your plan and am ready 
to take part in it. And 1 think Laehes here is ready too. 

[b] Laghes: You are quite right, Nieias. As for what Lysimaehus said just now 
about his father and Melesias’ father, 1 think that what he said applied very well 
to them and to us and to everyone engaged in publie affairs, beeause this is 
pretty generally what happens to them—that they negleet their private affairs, 
ehildren as well as everything else, and manage them [e] earelessly. So you were 
right on this point, Lysimaehus. But 1 am astonished that you are inviting us to 
be your fellow eounsellors in the edueation of the young men and are not 
inviting Soerates here! In the first plaee, he eomes from your own deme, and in 
the seeond, he is always spending his time in plaees where the young men 
engage in any study or noble pursuit of the sort you are looking for. 

Lysimaghus: What do you mean, Laehes? Has our friend Soerates eoneerned 
himself with any things of this kind? 

Laghes: Gertainly, Lysimaehus. 

Nigias: This is a point 1 ean vouch for no less than Laehes, sinee he only [d] 
reeently reeommended a man to me as musie teaeher for my son. The man’s 
name is Damon, a pupil of Agathoeles, and he is the most aeeomplished of men. 


not only in musie, but in all the other pursuits in whieh you would think it 
worthwhile for boys of his age to spend their time. 

Lysimaghus: People at my time of life, Soerates, Nieias, and Laehes, are no 
longer familiar with the young beeause our advancing years keep us [e] at home 
so mueh of the time. But if you, son of Sophroniseus, have any good advice to 
give your fellow demesman, you ought to give it. And you have a duty to do so, 
beeause you are my friend through your father. He and 1 were always eomrades 
and friends, and he died without our ever having had a single difference. And 
this present conversation reminds me of something—when the boys here are 
talking to eaeh other at home, they often mention Soerates and praise him highly, 
but rve never thought to ask if they were speaking of the son of Sophroniseus. 
Tell me, boys, is this [181] the Soerates you spoke of on those oeeasions? 

Boys: Gertainly, father, this is the one. 

Lysimaghus: 1 am delighted, Soerates, that you keep up your father’s good 
reputation, for he was the best of men, and 1 am espeeially pleased at the idea 
that the elose ties between your family and mine will be renewed. 

Laghes: Don’t under any eireumstanees let the man get away, Lysimaehus— 
beeause 1 have seen him elsewhere keeping up not only his father’s [b] 
reputation but that of his eountry. He marehed with me in the retreat from 
Delium,- and 1 ean tell you that if the rest had been willing to behave in the same 
manner, our eity would be safe and we would not then have suffered a disaster of 
that kind. 

Lysimaghus: Soerates, the praise you are receiving is eertainly of a high 
order, both beeause it eomes from men who are to be trusted and beeause of the 
qualities for whieh they praise you. Be assured that 1 am delighted to hear that 
you are held in sueh esteem, and please eonsider me among those most kindly 
disposed towards you. You yourself ought to have [e] visited us long before and 
eonsidered us your friends—that would have been the right thing to do. Well, 
sinee we have recognized eaeh other, resolve now, starting today, to assoeiate 
both with us and the young men here and to make our acquaintance, so that you 
may preserve the family Mendship. So do what 1 ask, and we in turn shall keep 
you in mind of your promise. But what have you all to say about our original 
question? What is your opinion? Is fighting in armor a useful subject for young 
men to learn or not? 

SoGRATEs: Well, 1 shall try to advise you about these things as best 1 ean, [d] 
Lysimaehus, in addition to performing all the things to whieh you eall my 
attention. However, it seems to me to be more suitable, sinee 1 am younger than 


the others and more inexperienced in these matters, for me to listen first to what 
they have to say and to learn from them. But if I should have something to add to 
what they say, then will be the time for me to teaeh and persuade both you and 
the others. Come, Nieias, why doesn’t one of you two begin? 

NieiAs: Well, there is no reason why not, Soerates. I think that knowledge [e] 
of this braneh of study is beneficial for the young in all sorts of ways. For one 
thing, it is a good idea for the young not to spend their time in the pursuits in 
whieh they normally do like to spend it when they are at leisure, but rather in 
this one, whieh neeessarily improves their bodies, [182] sinee it is in no way 
inferior to gymnasties exercises and no less strenuous, and, at the same time, this 
and horsemanship are forms of exercise espeeially suited to a free citizen. For in 
the eontest in whieh we are the eontestants and in the matters on whieh our 
struggle depends, only those are praetieed who know how to use the instruments 
of war. And again, there is a eertain advantage in this form of instruetion even in 
an aetual battle, whenever one has to fight in line with a number of others. But 
the greatest advantage of it eomes when the ranks are broken and it then [b] 
beeomes neeessary for a man to fight in single eombat, either in pursuit when he 
has to attaek a man who is defending himself, or in flight, when he has to defend 
himself against another person who is attaeking him. A man who has this skill 
would suffer no harm at the hands of a single opponent, nor even perhaps at the 
hands of a larger number, but he would have the advantage in every way. Then 
again, sueh a study arouses in us the desire for another fine form of instruetion, 
sinee every man who learns to fight in armor will want to learn the subject that 
eomes next, that is, [e] the seienee of taeties; and when he has mastered this and 
taken pride in it, he will press on to the whole art of the general. So it has already 
beeome elear that what is eonneeted with this latter art, all the studies and 
pursuits whieh are fine and of great value for a man to learn and to praetiee, have 
this study as a starting point. And we shall add to this an advantage whieh is not 
at all negligible, that this knowledge will make every man mueh bolder and 
braver in war than he was before. And let us not omit to mention, even if to 
some it might seem a point not worth making, that [d] this art will give a man a 
finer-looking appearanee at the very moment when he needs to have it, and when 
he will appear more Mghtening to the enemy beeause of the way he looks. So 
my opinion, Lysimaehus, is just as I say, that young men should be taught these 
things, and I have given the reasons why I think so. But if Laehes has anything 
to say on the other side, I would be glad to hear it. 

Laghes: But the fact is, Nieias, that it is difficult to maintain of any study 



whatsoever that it ought not to be learned, beeause it seems to be a good [e] idea 
to learn everything. So as far as this fighting in armor is eoneerned, if it is a 
genuine braneh of study, as those who teaeh it elaim, and as Nieias says, then it 
ought to be learned, but if it is not a real subject and the people who propose to 
teaeh it are deceiving us, or if it is a real subject but not a very important one, 
what need is there to learn it? The reason I say these things about it is that I 
eonsider that, if there were anything in it, it would not have eseaped the attention 
of the Laeedaemonians, who [183] have no other eoneern in life than to look for 
and engage in whatever studies and pursuits will inerease their superiority in 
war. And if the Laeedaemonians had overlooked the art, the teaehers of it would 
eertainly not have overlooked this fact, that the Laeedaemonians are the most 
eoneerned with sueh matters of any of the Greeks and that anyone who was 
honored among them in these matters would make a great deal of money just as 
is the ease when a tragie poet is honored among us. The result is [b] that 
whenever anyone fancies himself as a good writer of tragedy, he does not go 
about exhibiting his plays in the other eities round about Athens but eomes 
straight here and shows his work to our people, as is the natural thing to do. But 
I observe that those who fight in armor regard Laeedaemon as forbidden ground 
and keep from setting foot in it. They give it a wide berth and prefer to exhibit to 
anyone rather than the Spartans—in fact they take pains to seleet people who 
themselves admit that plenty of others surpass them in warfare. Then again, 
Lysimaehus, I have eneountered [e] quite a few of these gentlemen on the aetual 
field of battle and I have seen what they are like. This makes it possible for us to 
eonsider the matter at first hand. In a manner whieh seems almost deliberate, not 
a single praetitioner of the art of fighting in armor has ever beeome renowned in 
war. And yet in all the other arts, those who are well-known in eaeh are those 
who have praetieed the various ones. But the men who praetiee this art seem to 
be those who have the worst luek at it. For instanee, this very man Stesilaus, 
whom you and I have witnessed giving a display before [d] sueh a large erowd 
and praising himself the way he did, I onee saw in the quite different 
eireumstanees of aetual warfare giving a mueh finer demonstration against his 
will. On an oeeasion when a ship on whieh he was serving as a marine rammed a 
transport-vessel, he was armed with a eombination seythe and spear, as singular 
a weapon as he was singular a man. His other peeuliarities are not worth relating, 
but let me tell you how his invention of a seythe plus a spear turned out. In the 
eourse of [e] the fight it somehow got entangled in the rigging of the other ship 
and there it stuek. So Stesilaus dragged at the weapon in an attempt to free it, but 



he eould not, and meanwhile his ship was going by the other ship. For a time he 
kept running along the deek holding fast to the spear. But when the other ship 
was aetually passing his and was dragging him after it while he still held onto 
the weapon, he let it slide through his hand [184] until he just had hold of the 
ferule at the end. There was laughter and applause from the men on the transport 
at the sight of him, and when somebody hit the deek at his feet with a stone and 
he let go the shaft, then even the men on the trireme eould no longer keep from 
laughing when they saw that remarkable seythe-spear dangling from the 
transport. Now perhaps these things may be of value, as Nieias maintains, but 
my own experience has been of the sort I deseribe. So, as I said in the beginning, 
[b] either it is an art but has little value, or it is not an art but people say and 
pretend that it is, but in any ease it is not worth trying to learn. And then it seems 
to me that if a eowardly man should imagine he had mastered the art, he would, 
beeause of his inereasing rashness, show up more elearly the sort of man he was, 
whereas in the ease of a brave man, everyone would be watehing him and if he 
made the smallest mistake, he would [e] ineur a great deal of eritieism. The 
reason for this is that a man who pretends to knowledge of this sort is the object 
of envy, so that unless he is outstandingly superior to the rest, there is no way in 
whieh he ean possibly avoid beeoming a laughingstoek when he elaims to have 
this knowledge. So the study of this art seems to me to be of this sort, 
Lysimaehus. But, as I said before, we ought not to let Soerates here eseape, but 
we ought to eonsult him as to his opinion on the matter in hand. 

Lysimaghus: Well, I do ask your opinion, Soerates, sinee what might be [d] 
ealled our eouneil seems to me to be still in need of someone to east the deeiding 
vote. If these two had agreed, there would be less neeessity of sueh a proeedure, 
but as it is, you perceive that Laehes has voted in opposition to Nieias. So we 
would do well to hear from you too, and find out with whieh of them you plan to 
vote. 

SoGRATEs: What’s that, Lysimaehus? Do you intend to east your vote for 
whatever position is approved by the majority of us? 

Lysimaghus: Why, what else eould a person do, Soerates? 

[e] SoGRATEs: And do you, Melesias, plan to aet in the same way? Suppose 
there should be a eouneil to deeide whether your son ought to praetiee a 
partieular kind of gymnastie exercise, would you be persuaded by the greater 
number or by whoever has been edueated and exercised under a good trainer? 

Melesias: Probably by the latter, Soerates. 

SoGRATEs: And you would be persuaded by him rather than by the four of us? 



Melesias: Probably. 

SoGRATEs: So I think it is by knowledge that one ought to make dedsions, if 
one is to make them well, and not by majority rule. 

Melesias: Gertainly. 

SoGRATEs: So in this present ease it is also neeessary to investigate first [185] 
of all whether any one of us is an expert in the subject we are debating, or not. 
And if one of us is, then we should listen to him even if he is only one, and 
disregard the others. But if no one of us is an expert, then we must look for 
someone who is. Or do you and Lysimaehus suppose that the subject in question 
is some small thing and not the greatest of all our possessions? The question is 
really, I suppose, that of whether your sons turn out to be worthwhile persons or 
the opposite—and the father’s whole estate will be managed in aeeordanee with 
the way the sons turn out. 

Melesias: You are right. 

SoGRATEs: So we ought to exercise great forethought in the matter. 

Melesias: Yes, we should. 

[b] SoGRATEs: Then, in keeping with what I said just now, how would we 
investigate if we wanted to find out whieh of us was the most expert with regard 
to gymnasties? Wouldn’t it be the man who had studied and praetieed the art and 
who had had good teaehers in that partieular subject? 

Melesias: I should think so. 

SoGRATEs: And even before that, oughtn’t we to investigate what art it is of 
whieh we are looking for the teaehers? 

Melesias: What do you mean? 

SoGRATEs: Perhaps it will be more elear if I put it this way: I do not think we 
have reaehed any preliminary agreement as to what in the world we are 
eonsulting about and investigating when we ask whieh of us is expert [e] in it 
and has acquired teaehers for this purpose, and whieh of us is not. 

Nigias: But, Soerates, aren’t we investigating the art of fighting in armor and 
diseussing whether young men ought to learn it or not? 

SoGRATEs: Quite so, Nieias. But when a man eonsiders whether or not he 
should use a eertain medieine to anoint his eyes, do you think he is at that 
moment taking eounsel about the medieine or about the eyes? 

Nigias: About the eyes. 

SoGRATEs: Then too, whenever a man eonsiders whether or not and when [d] 
he should put a bridle on a horse, I suppose he is at that moment taking eounsel 
about the horse and not about the bridle? 



NieiAs: That is true. 

SoGRATEs: So, in a word, whenever a man eonsiders a thing for the sake of 
another thing, he is taking eounsel about that thing for the sake of whieh he was 
eonsidering, and not about what he was investigating for the sake of something 
else. 

Nigias: Neeessarily so. 

SoGRATEs: Then the question we ought to ask with respeet to the man who 
gives us advice, is whether he is expert in the eare of that thing for the sake of 
whieh we are eonsidering when we eonsider. 

Nigias: Gertainly. 

SoGRATEs: So do we now deelare that we are eonsidering a form of study [e] 
for the sake of the souls of young men? 

Nigias: Yes. 

SoGRATEs: Then the question whether any one of us is expert in the eare of the 
soul and is eapable of earing for it well, and has had good teaehers, is the one we 
ought to investigate. 

Laghes: What’s that, Soerates? Haven’t you ever notieed that in some matters 
people beeome more expert without teaehers than with them? 

SoGRATEs: Yes, I have, Laehes, but you would not want to trust them when 
they said they were good craftsmen unless they should have some well-executed 
produet of their art to show you—and not just one but more [186] than one. 

Laghes: What you say is true. 

SoGRATEs: Then what we ought to do, Laehes and Nieias, sinee Lysimaehus 
and Melesias ealled us in to give them advice about their two sons out of a desire 
that the boys’ souls should beeome as good as possible—if we say we have 
teaehers to show, is to point out to them the ones who in the first plaee are good 
themselves and have tended the souls of many young men, and in the seeond 
plaee have manifestly taught us. Or, if any [b] one of us says that he himself has 
had no teaeher but has works of his own to tell of, then he ought to show whieh 
of the Athenians or foreigners, whether slave or free, is recognized to have 
beeome good through his influence. But if this is not the ease with any of us, we 
should give orders that a seareh be made for others and should not run the risk of 
ruining the sons of our friends and thus ineurring the greatest reproaeh from their 
nearest relatives. Now I, Lysimaehus and Melesias, am the first to say, [e] 
eoneerning myself, that I have had no teaeher in this subject. And yet I have 
longed after it from my youth up. But I did not have any money to give the 
sophists, who were the only ones who professed to be able to make a cultivated 



man of me, and I myself, on the other hand, am unable to discover the art even 
now. If Nieias or Laehes had discovered it or learned it, 1 would not be surprised, 
beeause they are rieher than 1 and so may have learned it from others, and also 
older, so they may have discovered [d] it already. Thus they seem to me to be 
eapable of edueating a man, beeause they would never have given their opinions 
so fearlessly on the subject of pursuits whieh are beneficial and harmful for the 
young if they had not believed themselves to be sufficiently informed on the 
subject. In other matters 1 have confidence in them, but that they should differ 
with eaeh other surprises me. So 1 make this counter-request of you, 

Lysimaehus: just as Laehes was urging you just now not to let me go but to ask 
me questions, so 1 now eall on you not to let Laehes go, or Nieias, but to [e] 
question them, saying that Soerates denies having any knowledge of the matter 
or being eompetent to deeide whieh of you speaks the truth, beeause he denies 
having been a discoverer of sueh things or having been anyone’s pupil in them. 
So, Laehes and Nieias, eaeh of you tell us who is the cleverest person with 
whom you have assoeiated in this matter of edueating young men, and whether 
you acquired your knowledge of the art from another person or found it out for 
yourselves, and, if you learned it from some [187] one, who were your 
respective teaehers, and what other persons share the same art with them. My 
reason for saying all this is that, if you are too busy beeause of your civic 
responsibilities, we ean go to these men and persuade them, either by means of 
gifts or favors or both, to look after both our boys and yours too so that they 
won’t put their aneestors to shame by turning out to be worthless. But if you 
yourselves have been the discoverers of sueh an art, give us an example of what 
other persons you have already made into fine men by your eare when they were 
originally [b] worthless. Beeause if you are about to begin edueating people now 
for the first time, you ought to wateh out in ease the risk is being run, not by a 
guinea-pig, but by your own sons and the ehildren of your friends, and you 
should keep from doing just what the proverb says not to do—to begin pottery 
on a wine jar.- So state whieh of these alternatives you would seleet as being 
appropriate and fitting for you and whieh you would reject. Find out these things 
from them, Lysimaehus, and don’t let the men eseape. 

[e] Lysimaghus: 1 like what Soerates has said, gentlemen. But whether you 
are willing to be questioned about sueh matters and to give aeeount of them, you 
must deeide for yourselves, Nieias and Laehes. As far as Melesias here and 1 are 
eoneerned, we would eertainly be pleased if the two of you were willing to give 
eomplete answers to all of Soerates’ questions. Beeause, as 1 started to say right 


at the beginning, the reason we invited you to advise us on these matters was that 
we supposed that you would naturally have given some thought to sueh things— 
espeeially so sinee your sons, like ours, are very nearly of an age to be edueated. 
So, if you have no [d] objection, speak up and look into the subject along with 
Soerates, exchanging arguments with eaeh other. Beeause he is right in saying 
that it is about the most important of our affairs that we are eonsulting. So deeide 
if you think this is what ought to be done. 

NieiAs: It is quite elear to me, Lysimaehus, that your knowledge of Soerates is 
limited to your acquaintance with his father and that you have had no eontaet 
with the man himself, except when he was a ehild—I [e] suppose he may have 
mingled with you and your fellow demesmen, following along with his father at 
the temple or at some other publie gathering. But you are obviously still 
unacquainted with the man as he is now he has grown up. 

Lysimaghus: What exactly do you mean, Nieias? 

NieiAs: You don’t appear to me to know that whoever eomes into elose 
eontaet with Soerates and assoeiates with him in conversation must neeessarily, 
even if he began by conversing about something quite different in the first plaee, 
keep on being led about by the man’s arguments until he submits to answering 
questions about himself eoneerning both his present manner of life and the life 
he has lived hitherto. And when he does submit [188] to this questioning, you 
don’t realize that Soerates will not let him go before he has well and truly tested 
every last detail. I personally am aeeustomed to the man and know that one has 
to put up with this kind of treatment from him, and further, I know perfectly well 
that I myself will have to submit to it. I take pleasure in the man’s eompany, 
Lysimaehus, and don’t regard it as at all a bad thing to have it brought to our 
attention [b] that we have done or are doing wrong. Rather I think that a man 
who does not run away from sueh treatment but is willing, aeeording to the 
saying of Solon, to value learning as long as he lives,- not supposing that old age 
brings him wisdom of itself, will neeessarily pay more attention to the rest of his 
life. For me there is nothing unusual or unpleasant in being examined by 
Soerates, but I realized some time ago that the conversation [e] would not be 
about the boys but about ourselves, if Soerates were present. As I say, I don’t 
myself mind talking with Soerates in whatever way he likes—but find out how 
Laehes here feels about sueh things. 

Laghes: I have just one feeling about diseussions, Nieias, or, if you like, not 
one but two, beeause to some I might seem to be a discussion-lover and to others 
a diseussion-hater. Whenever I hear a man diseussing virtue or some kind of 


wisdom, then, if he really is a man and worthy of the words he utters, I am 
eompletely delighted to see the appropriateness and [d] harmony existing 
between the speaker and his words. And sueh a man seems to me to be genuinely 
musieal, produeing the most beautiM harmony, not on the lyre or some other 
pleasurable instrument, but aetually rendering his own life harmonious by fitting 
his deeds to his words in a truly Dorian mode, not in the lonian, nor even, I 
think, in the Phrygian or Lydian, but in the only harmony that is genuinely 
Greek. The diseourse [e] of sueh a man gladdens my heart and makes everyone 
think that I am a discussion-lover beeause of the enthusiastie way in whieh I 
weleome what is said; but the man who aets in the opposite way distresses me, 
and the better he speaks, the worse I feel, so that his diseourse makes me look 
like a diseussion-hater. Now I have no acquaintance with the words of Soerates, 
but before now, I believe, I have had experience of his deeds, and there I found 
him a person prMleged to speak fair words and to indulge in every [189] kind of 
frankness. So if he possesses this ability too, I am in sympathy with the man, and 
I would submit to being examined by sueh a person with the greatest pleasure, 
nor would I find learning burdensome, beeause I too agree with Solon, though 
with one reservation—I wish to grow old learning many things, but from good 
men only. Let Solon grant me this point, that the teaeher should himself be good, 
so that I may not show myself a stupid pupil taking no delight in learning. 
Whether my teaeher [b] is to be younger than I am or not yet famous or has any 
other sueh peeuliarity troubles me not at all. To you then, Soerates, I present 
myself as someone for you to teaeh and to refute in whatever manner you please, 
and, on the other hand, you are weleome to any knowledge I have myself. 
Beeause this has been my opinion of your eharaeter sinee that day on whieh we 
shared a eommon danger and you gave me a sample of your valor—the sort a 
man must give if he is to render a good aeeount of himself. So say whatever you 
like and don’t let the difference in our ages eoneern you at all. 

[e] SoGRATEs: We eertainly ean’t find fault with you for not being ready both 
to give advice and to join in the eommon seareh. 

Lysimaghus: But the task is elearly ours, Soerates (for I eount you as one of 
ourselves), so take my plaee and find out on behalf of the young men what we 
need to learn from these people, and then, by talking to the boys, join us in 
giving them advice. Beeause, on aeeount of my age, I very often forget what 
questions I was going to ask, and I forget the answers as well. [d] Then, if fresh 
arguments start up in the middle, my memory is not exactly good. So you do the 
talking and examine among yourselves the topies we proposed. And I will listen. 



and when I have heard your conversation, I will do whatever you people think 
best and so will Melesias here. 

SoGRATEs: Let us do what Lysimaehus and Melesias suggest, Nieias and 
Laehes. Perhaps it won’t be a bad idea to ask ourselves the sort of question 
whieh we proposed to investigate just now: what teaehers have we had [e] in this 
sort of instruetion, and what other persons have we made better? However, I 
think there is another sort of inquiry that will bring us to the same point and is 
perhaps one that begins somewhat more nearly from the beginning. Suppose we 
know, about anything whatsoever, that if it is added to another thing, it makes 
that thing better, and furthermore, we are able to make the addition, then elearly 
we know the very thing about whieh we should be eonsulting as to how one 
might obtain it most easily and best. Perhaps you don’t understand what I mean, 
but will do so more [190] easily this way: suppose we know that sight, when 
added to the eyes, makes better those eyes to whieh it is added, and furthermore, 
we are able to add it to the eyes, then elearly we know what this very thing sight 
is, about whieh we should be eonsulting as to how one might obtain it most 
easily and best. Beeause if we didn’t know what sight in itself was, nor hearing, 
we would hardly be worthy eounsellors and doetors about either the eyes or the 
ears as to the manner in whieh either sight or [b] hearing might best be obtained. 

Laghes: You are right, Soerates. 

SoGRATEs: Well then, Laehes, aren’t these two now asking our advice as to the 
manner in whieh virtue might be added to the souls of their sons to make them 
better? 

Laghes: Yes, indeed. 

SoGRATEs: Then isn’t it neeessary for us to start out knowing what virtue is? 
Beeause if we are not absolutely eertain what it is, how are we going [e] to 
advise anyone as to the best method of obtaining it? 

Laghes: 1 do not think that there is any way in whieh we ean do this, Soerates. 

SoGRATEs: We say then, Laehes, that we know what it is. 

Laghes: Yes, we do say so. 

SoGRATEs: And what we know, we must, 1 suppose, be able to state? 

Laghes: Of eourse. 

SoGRATEs: Let us not, O best of men, begin straightaway with an investigation 
of the whole of virtue—that would perhaps be too great a task—but let us first 
see if we have a sufficient knowledge of a part. Then it is likely [d] that the 
investigation will be easier for us. 

Laghes: Yes, let’s do it the way you want, Soerates. 



SoGRATEs: Well, whieh one of the parts of virtue should we ehoose? Or isn’t it 
obvious that we ought to take the one to whieh the technique of fighting in armor 
appears to lead? I suppose everyone would think it leads to eourage, wouldn’t 
they? 

Laghes: I think they eertainly would. 

SoGRATEs: Then let us undertake first of all, Laehes, to state what eourage is. 
Then after this we will go on to investigate in what way it eould be [e] added to 
the young, to the extent that the addition ean be made through oeeupations and 
studies. But try to state what I ask, namely, what eourage is. 

Laghes: Good heavens, Soerates, there is no difficulty about that: if a man is 
willing to remain at his post and to defend himself against the enemy without 
running away, then you may rest assured that he is a man of eourage. 

SoGRATEs: Well spoken, Laehes. But perhaps 1 am to blame for not making 
myself elear; the result is that you did not answer the question 1 had in mind but 
a different one. 

Laghes: What do you mean, Soerates? 

[191] SoGRATEs: 1 will tell you if 1 ean. That man, 1 suppose, is eourageous 
whom you yourself mention, that is, the man who fights the enemy while 
remaining at his post? 

Laghes: Yes, that is my view. 

SoGRATEs: And 1 agree. But what about this man, the one who fights with the 
enemy, not holding his ground, but in retreat? 

Laghes: What did you mean, in retreat? 

SoGRATEs: Why, 1 mean the way the Seythians are said to fight, as mueh 
retreating as pursuing; and then 1 imagine that Homer is praising the [b] horses 
of Aeneas when he says they know how “to pursue and fly quickly this way and 
that,” and he praises Aeneas himself for his knowledge of fear and he ealls him 
“eounsellor of fright.” 

Laghes: And Homer is right, Soerates, beeause he was speaking of ehariots, 
and it was the Seythian horsemen to whieh you referred. Now cavalry do fight in 
this fashion, but the hoplites in the manner 1 deseribe. 

[e] SoGRATEs: Except perhaps the Spartan hoplites, Laehes. Beeause they say 
that at Plataea the Spartans, when they were up against the soldiers earrying 
wieker shields, were not willing to stand their ground and fight against them but 
ran away. Then when the ranks of the Persians were broken, they turned and 
fought, just like cavalrymen, and so won that partieular battle. 

Laghes: You are right. 



SoGRATEs: So as I said just now, my poor questioning is to blame for [d] your 
poor answer, beeause I wanted to learn from you not only what eonstitutes 
eourage for a hoplite but for a horseman as well and for every sort of warrior. 
And I wanted to inelude not only those who are eourageous in warfare but also 
those who are brave in dangers at sea, and the ones who show eourage in illness 
and poverty and affairs of state; and then again I wanted to inelude not only 
those who are brave in the face of pain [e] and fear but also those who are clever 
at fighting desire and pleasure, whether by standing their ground or running 
away—beeause there are some men, aren’t there, Laehes, who are brave in 
matters like these? 

Laghes: Very mueh so, Soerates. 

SoGRATEs: So all these men are brave, but some possess eourage in pleasures, 
some in pains, some in desires, and some in fears. And others, I think, show 
eowardiee in the same respeets. 

Laghes: Yes, they do. 

SoGRATEs: Then what are eourage and eowardiee? This is what I wanted to 
find out. So try again to state first what is the eourage that is the same in all these 
eases. Or don’t you yet have a elear understanding of what I mean? 

Laghes: Not exactly. 

SoGRATEs: Well, I mean something like this: suppose I asked what speed [192] 
was, whieh we find in running and in playing the lyre and in speaking and in 
learning and in many other instanees—in fact we may say we display the quality, 
so far as it is worth mentioning, in movements of the arms or legs or tongue or 
voice or thought? Or isn’t this the way you too would express it? 

Laghes: Yes, indeed. 

SoGRATEs: Then if anyone should ask me, “Soerates, what do you say it is 
whieh you eall swiftness in all these eases,” I would answer him that [b] what I 
eall swiftness is the power of aeeomplishing a great deal in a short time, whether 
in speeeh or in running or all the other eases. 

Laghes: And you would be right. 

SoGRATEs: Then make an effort yourself, Laehes, to speak in the same way 
about eourage. What power is it whieh, beeause it is the same in pleasure and in 
pain and in all the other eases in whieh we were just saying it oeeurred, is 
therefore ealled eourage? 

Laghes: Well then, I think it is a sort of enduranee of the soul, if it is [e] 
neeessary to say what its nature is in all these eases. 

SoGRATEs: But it is neeessary, at any rate if we are to give an answer to our 



question. Now this is what appears to me: I think that you don’t regard every 
kind of enduranee as eourage. The reason I think so is this: I am fairly sure, 
Laehes, that you regard eourage as a very fine thing. 

Laghes: One of the finest, you may be sure. 

SoGRATEs: And you would say that enduranee aeeompanied by wisdom is a 
fine and noble thing? 

Laghes: Very mueh so. 

SoGRATEs: Suppose it is aeeompanied by folly? Isn’t it just the opposite, [d] 
harmful and injurious? 

Laghes: Yes. 

SoGRATEs: And you are going to eall a thing fine whieh is of the injurious and 
harmful sort? 

Laghes: No, that wouldn’t be right, Soerates. 

SoGRATEs: Then you won’t allow this kind of enduranee to be eourage, sinee it 
is not fine, whereas eourage is fine. 

Laghes: You are right. 

SoGRATEs: Then, aeeording to your view, it would be wise enduranee whieh 
would be eourage. 

Laghes: So it seems. 

SoGRATEs: Let us see then in what respeet it is wise—is it so with respeet [e] 
to everything both great and small? For instanee, if a man were to show 
enduranee in spending his money wisely, knowing that by spending it he would 
get more, would you eall this man eourageous? 

Laghes: Heavens no, not I. 

SoGRATEs: Well, suppose a man is a doetor, and his son or some other patient 
is ill with inflammation of the lungs and begs him for something to eat or drink, 
and the man doesn’t give in but perseveres in refusing? [193] 

Laghes: No, this would eertainly not be eourage either, not at all. 

SoGRATEs: Well, suppose a man endures in battle, and his willingness to fight 
is based on wise ealeulation beeause he knows that others are eoming to his aid 
and that he will be fighting men who are fewer than those on his side, and 
inferior to them, and in addition his position is stronger: would you say that this 
man, with his kind of wisdom and preparation, endures more eourageously or a 
man in the opposite eamp who is willing to remain and hold out? 

[b] Laghes: The one in the opposite eamp, Soerates, I should say. 

SoGRATEs: But surely the enduranee of this man is more foolish than that of 
the other. 



Laghes: You are right. 

SoGRATEs: And you would say that the man who shows enduranee in a cavalry 
attaek and has knowledge of horsemanship is less eourageous than the man who 
laeks this knowledge. 

Laghes: Yes, I would. 

SoGRATEs: And the one who endures with knowledge of slinging or arehery or 
some other art is the less eourageous. 

[e] Laghes: Yes indeed. 

SoGRATEs: And as many as would be willing to endure in diving down into 
wells without being skilled, or to endure in any other similar situation, you say 
are braver than those who are skilled in these things. 

Laghes: Why, what else would anyone say, Soerates? 

SoGRATEs: Nothing, if that is what he thought. 

Laghes: Well, this is what I think at any rate. 

SoGRATEs: And eertainly, Laehes, sueh people run risks and endure more 
foolishly than those who do a thing with art. 

Laghes: They elearly do. 

[d] SoGRATEs: Now foolish daring and enduranee was found by us to be not 
only disgraceful but harmful, in what we said earlier. 

Laghes: Quite so. 

SoGRATEs: But eourage was agreed to be a noble thing. 

Laghes: Yes, it was. 

SoGRATEs: But now, on the eontrary, we are saying that a disgraceful thing, 
foolish enduranee, is eourage. 

Laghes: Yes, we seem to be. 

SoGRATEs: And do you think we are talking sense? 

Laghes: Heavens no, Soerates, 1 eertainly don’t. 

[e] SoGRATEs: Then 1 don’t suppose, Laehes, that aeeording to your statement 
you and 1 are tuned to the Dorian mode, beeause our deeds are not harmonizing 
with our words. In deeds 1 think anyone would say that we partook of eourage, 
but in words 1 don’t suppose he would, if he were to listen to our present 
diseussion. 

Laghes: You are absolutely right. 

SoGRATEs: Well then: is it good for us to be in sueh a state? 

Laghes: Gertainly not, in no way whatsoever. 

SoGRATEs: But are you willing that we should agree with our statement to a 
eertain extent? 



Laghes: To what extent and with what statement? 

SoGRATEs: With the one that eommands us to endure. If you are willing, [194] 
let us hold our ground in the seareh and let us endure, so that eourage itself 
won’t make fun of us for not searehing for it eourageously—if enduranee should 
perhaps be eourage after all. 

Laghes: I am ready not to give up, Soerates, although I am not really 
aeeustomed to arguments of this kind. But an absolute desire for victory has 
seized me with respeet to our conversation, and I am really getting [b] annoyed 
at being unable to express what I think in this fashion. I still think I know what 
eourage is, but I ean’t understand how it has eseaped me just now so that I ean’t 
pin it down in words and say what it is. 

SoGRATEs: Well, my friend, a good hunter ought to pursue the trail and not 
give up. 

Laghes: Absolutely. 

SoGRATEs: Then, if you agree, let’s also summon Nieias here to the hunt—he 
might get on mueh better. 

Laghes: I am willing—why not? [e] 

SoGRATEs: Come along then, Nieias, and, if you ean, reseue your friends who 
are storm-tossed by the argument and find themselves in trouble. You see, of 
eourse, that our affairs are in a bad way, so state what you think eourage is and 
get us out of our difficulties as well as confirming your own view by putting it 
into words. 

NieiAs: I have been thinking for some time that you are not defining eourage 
in the right way, Soerates. And you are not employing the excellent observation I 
have heard you make before now. 

SoGRATEs: What one was that, Nieias? 

Nigias: I have often heard you say that every one of us is good with [d] 
respeet to that in whieh he is wise and bad in respeet to that in whieh he is 
ignorant. 

SoGRATEs: By heaven, you are right, Nieias. 

Nigias: Therefore, if a man is really eourageous, it is elear that he is wise. 

SoGRATEs: You hear that, Laehes? 

Laghes: I do, but I don’t understand exactly what he means. 

SoGRATEs: Well, I think I understand him, and the man seems to me to be 
saying that eourage is some kind of wisdom. 

Laghes: Why, what sort of wisdom is he talking about, Soerates? 

SoGRATEs: Why don’t you ask him? [e] 



Laghes: A11 right. 

SoGRATEs: Come, Nidas, tell him what sort of wisdom eourage would be 
aeeording to your view. I don’t suppose it is skill in flute playing. 

Nigias: Of eourse not. 

SoGRATEs: And not in lyre playing either. 

Nigias: Far from it. 

SoGRATEs: But what is this knowledge and of what? 

Laghes: You are questioning him in just the right way. 

SoGRATEs: Let him state what kind of knowledge it is. 

[195] Nigias: What I say, Laehes, is that it is the knowledge of the fearful and 
the hopeful in war and in every other situation. 

Laghes: How strangely he talks, Soerates. 

SoGRATEs: What do you have in mind when you say this, Laehes? 

Laghes: What do I have in mind? Why, I take wisdom to be quite a different 
thing from eourage. 

SoGRATEs: Well, Nieias, at any rate, says it isn’t. 

Laghes: He eertainly does—that’s the nonsense he talks. 

SoGRATEs: Well, let’s instruet him instead of making fun of him. 

Nigias: Very well, but it strikes me, Soerates, that Laehes wants to prove [b] 
that I am talking nonsense simply beeause he was shown to be that sort of person 
himself a moment ago. 

Laghes: Quite so, Nidas, and I shall try to demonstrate that very thing, 
beeause you are talking nonsense. Take an immediate example: in eases of 
illness, aren’t the dodors the ones who know what is to be feared? Or do you 
think the eourageous are the people who know? Perhaps you eall the dodors the 
eourageous? 

Nigias: No, of eourse not. 

Laghes: And I don’t imagine you mean the farmers either, even though I do 
suppose they are the ones who know what is to be feared in farming. And all the 
other craftsmen know what is to be feared and hoped for in [e] their partieular 
arts. But these people are in no way eourageous all the same. 

SoGRATEs: What does Laehes mean, Nieias? Beeause he does seem to be 
saying something. 

Nigias: Yes, he is saying something, but what he says is not true. 

SOGRATES: How so? 

Nigias: He thinks a doetor’s knowledge of the siek amounts to something 
more than being able to deseribe health and disease whereas I think their 



knowledge is restrieted to just this. Do you suppose, Laehes, that when a man’s 
recovery is more to be feared than his illness, the doetors know this? Or don’t 
you think there are many eases in whieh it would be better [d] not to get up from 
an illness? Tell me this: do you maintain that in all eases to live is preferable? In 
many eases, is it not better to die? 

Laghes: Well, I agree with you on this point at least. 

NieiAs: And do you suppose that the same things are to be feared by those for 
whom it is an advantage to die as by those for whom it is an advantage to live? 

Laghes: No, I don’t. 

Nigias: But do you grant this knowledge to the doetors or to any other 
craftsmen except the one who knows what is and what is not to be feared, who is 
the one I eall eourageous? 

SoGRATEs: Do you understand what he is saying, Laehes? 

[e] Laghes: Yes I do—he is ealling the seers the eourageous. Beeause who 
else will know for whom it is better to live than to die? What about you, Nieias 
—do you admit to being a seer, or, if you are not a seer, to not being eourageous? 

Nigias: Well, what of it? Don’t you, for your part, think it is appropriate for a 
seer to know what is to be feared and what is to be hoped? 

Laghes: Yes, I do, beeause I don’t see for what other person it would be. 

NieiAs: Mueh more for the man I am talking about, my friend, beeause the 
seer needs to know only the signs of what is to be, whether a man will 
experience death or illness or loss of property, or will experience [196] victory or 
defeat, in battle or in any other sort of eontest. But why is it more suitable for the 
seer than for anyone else to judge for whom it is better to suffer or not to suffer 
these things? 

Laghes: It isn’t elear to me from this, Soerates, what he is trying to say. 
Beeause he doesn’t seleet either the seer or the doetor or anyone else as the man 
he ealls eourageous, unless some god is the person he means. Nieias appears to 
me unwilling to make a gentlemanly admission that he [b] is talking nonsense, 
but he twists this way and that in an attempt to cover up his difficulty. Even you 
and I eould have executed a similar twist just now if we had wanted to avoid the 
appearanee of eontradieting ourselves. If we were making speeehes in a eourt of 
law, there might be some point in doing this, but as things are, why should 
anyone adorn himself senselessly with empty words in a gathering like this? 

SoGRATEs: I see no reason why he should, Laehes. But let us see if Nieias [e] 
thinks he is saying something and is not just talking for the sake of talking. Let 
us find out from him more elearly what it is he means, and if he is really saying 



something, we will agree with him, but if not, we will instruet him. 

Laghes: You go ahead and question him, Soerates, if you want to find out. I 
think perhaps I have asked enough. 

SoGRATEs: I have no objection, sinee the inquiry will be a joint effort on behalf 
of us both. 

Laghes: Very well. 

SoGRATEs: Then tell me, Nieias, or rather tell us, beeause Laehes and I [d] are 
sharing the argument: you say that eourage is knowledge of the grounds of fear 
and hope? 

Nigias: Yes, I do. 

SoGRATEs: Then this knowledge is something possessed by very few indeed if, 
as you say, neither the doetor nor the seer will have it and won’t be eourageous 
without acquiring this partieular knowledge. Isn’t that what you’re saying? 

Nigias: Just so. 

SoGRATEs: Then, as the proverb says, it is true that this is not something 
“every sow would know,” and she would not be eourageous? 

Nigias: I don’t think so. 

SoGRATEs: Then it is obvious, Nieias, that you do not regard the Grommyon 
[e] sow- as having been eourageous. I say this not as a joke, but beeause I think 
that anyone taking this position must neeessarily deny eourage to any wild beast 
or else admit that some wild beast, a lion or a leopard or some sort of wild boar, 
is wise enough to know what is so difficult that very few men understand it. And 
the man who defines eourage as you define it would have to assert that a lion and 
a stag, a bull and a monkey are all equally eourageous by nature. [197] 

Laghes: By heaven, you talk well, Soerates. Give us an honest answer to this, 
Nieias—^whether you say that these wild beasts, whom we all admit to be 
eourageous, are wiser than we in these respeets, or whether you dare to oppose 
the general view and say that they are not eourageous. 

NieiAs: By no means, Laehes, do I eall eourageous wild beasts or anything 
else that, for laek of understanding, does not fear what should be feared. Rather, 

I would eall them rash and mad. Or do you really suppose I eall [b] all ehildren 
eourageous, who fear nothing beeause they have no sense? On the eontrary, I 
think that rashness and eourage are not the same thing. My view is that very few 
have a share of eourage and foresight, but that a great many, men and women 
and ehildren and wild animals, partake in boldness and audaeity and rashness 
and laek of foresight. These eases, [e] whieh you and the man in the street eall 
eourageous, I eall rash, whereas the eourageous ones are the sensible people I 


was talking about. 

Laghes: You see, Soerates, how the man deeks himself out in words and does 
it well in his own opinion. Those whom everyone agrees to be eourageous he 
attempts to deprive of that distinetion. 

Nigias: Tm not depriving you of it, Laehes, so eheer up. I deelare that you are 
wise, and Lamaehus- too, so long as you are eourageous, and I say the same of a 
great many other Athenians. 

Laghes: I shan’t say anything about that—though I eould—in ease you should 
eall me a typieal Aexonian.- 

[d] SoGRATEs: Never mind him, Laehes, I don’t think you realize that he has 
proeured this wisdom from our friend Damon, and Damon spends most of his 
time with Prodieus, who has the reputation of being best among the sophists at 
making sueh verbal distinetions. 

Laghes: Well, Soerates, it is eertainly more fitting for a sophist to make sueh 
clever distinetions than for a man the eity thinks worthy to be its leader. 

[e] SoGRATEs: Well, 1 suppose it would be fitting, my good friend, for the man 
in eharge of the greatest affairs to have the greatest share of wisdom. But 1 think 
it worthwhile to ask Nieias what he has in mind when he defines eourage in this 
way. 

Laghes: Well then, you ask him, Soerates. 

SoGRATEs: This is just what 1 intend to do, my good friend. But don’t therefore 
suppose that 1 shall let you out of your share of the argument. Pay attention and 
join me in examining what is being said. 

Laghes: Very well, if that seems neeessary. 

SoGRATEs: Yes, it does. And you, Nieias, tell me again from the [198] 
beginning—you know that when we were investigating eourage at the beginning 
of the argument, we were investigating it as a part of virtue? 

Nigias: Yes, we were. 

SoGRATEs: And didn’t you give your answer supposing that it was a part, and, 
as sueh, one among a number of other parts, all of whieh taken together were 
ealled virtue? 

Nigias: Yes, why not? 

SoGRATEs: And do you also speak of the same parts that 1 do? In addition to 
eourage, 1 eall temperanee and justice and everything else of this kind parts of 
virtue. Don’t you? 

Nigias: Yes, indeed. [b] 

SoGRATEs: Stop there. We are in agreement on these points, but let us 


investigate the grounds of fear and confidence to make sure that you don’t regard 
them in one way and we in another. We will tell you what we think about them, 
and if you do not agree, you shall instruet us. We regard as fearful things those 
that produee fear, and as hopeful things those that do not produee fear; and fear 
is produeed not by evils whieh have happened or are happening but by those 
whieh are antieipated. Beeause fear is the expectation of a future evil—or isn’t 
this your opinion too, Laehes? 

Laghes: Very mueh so, Soerates. [e] 

SoGRATEs: You hear what we have to say, Nieias: that fearful things are future 
evils, and the ones inspiring hope are either future non-evils or future goods. Do 
you agree with this or have you some other view on the subject? 

Nigias: I agree with this one. 

SoGRATEs: And you deelare that knowledge of just these things is eourage? 

Nigias: Exactly so. 

SoGRATEs: Let us find out if we all agree on still a third point. 

Nigias: What one is that? 

SoGRATEs: I will explain. It seems to me and my friend here that of the [d] 
various things with whieh knowledge is eoneerned, there is not one kind of 
knowledge by whieh we know how things have happened in the past, and 
another by whieh we know how they are happening at the present time, and still 
another by whieh we know how what has not yet happened might best eome to 
be in the future, but that the knowledge is the same in eaeh ease. For instanee, in 
the ease of health, there is no other art related to the past, the present, and the 
future except that of medieine, whieh, although it is a single art, surveys what is, 
what was, and what is likely to be in the future. Again, in the ease of the fruits of 
the earth, the art of [e] farming conforms to the same pattern. And I suppose that 
both of you eould bear witness that, in the ease of the affairs of war, the art of 
generalship is that whieh best foresees the future and the other times—nor does 
this art eonsider it neeessary to be ruled by the art of the seer, but to rule it, as 
[199] being better acquainted with both present and future in the affairs of war. 

In fact, the law deerees, not that the seer should eommand the general, but that 
the general should eommand the seer. Is this what we shall say, Laehes? 

Laghes: Yes, it is. 

SoGRATEs: Well then, do you agree with us, Nieias, that the same knowledge 
has understanding of the same things, whether future, present, or past? 

Nigias: Yes, that is how it seems to me, Soerates. 

[b] SoGRATEs: Now, my good friend, you say that eourage is the knowledge of 



the fearful and the hopeful, isn’t that so? 

Nigias: Yes, it is. 

SoGRATEs: And it was agreed that fearful and hopeful things were future goods 
and future evils. 

Nigias: Yes, it was. 

SoGRATEs: And that the same knowledge is of the same things—future ones 
and all other kinds. 

Nigias: Yes, that is the ease. 

SoGRATEs: Then eourage is not knowledge of the fearful and the hopeful [e] 
only, beeause it understands not simply future goods and evils, but those of the 
present and the past and all times, just as is the ease with the other kinds of 
knowledge. 

Nigias: So it seems, at any rate. 

SoGRATEs: Then you have told us about what amounts to a third part of 
eourage, Nieias, whereas we asked you what the whole of eourage was. And 
now it appears, aeeording to your view, that eourage is the knowledge not just of 
the fearful and the hopeful, but in your own opinion, it would [d] be the 
knowledge of praetieally all goods and evils put together. Do you agree to this 
new ehange, Nieias, or what do you say? 

Nigias: That seems right to me, Soerates. 

SoGRATEs: Then does a man with this kind of knowledge seem to depart from 
virtue in any respeet if he really knows, in the ease of all goods whatsoever, what 
they are and will be and have been, and similarly in the ease of evils? And do 
you regard that man as laeking in temperanee or justice and holiness to whom 
alone belongs the ability to deal eireumspeetly [e] with both gods and men with 
respeet to both the fearful and its opposite, and to provide himself with good 
things through his knowledge of how to assoeiate with them eorreetly? 

NieiAs: I think you have a point, Soerates. 

SoGRATEs: Then the thing you are now talking about, Nieias, would not be a 
part of virtue but rather virtue entire. 

Nigias: So it seems. 

SoGRATEs: And we have eertainly stated that eourage is one of the parts of 
virtue. 

Nigias: Yes, we have. 

SoGRATEs: Then what we are saying now does not appear to hold good. 

Nigias: Apparently not. 

SoGRATEs: Then we have not discovered, Nieias, what eourage is. 



NieiAs: We don’t appear to. 

Laghes: But I, my dear Nieias, felt sure you would make the discovery [200] 
after you were so scornful of me while I was answering Soerates. In fact, I had 
great hopes that with the help of Damon’s wisdom you would solve the whole 
problem. 

NieiAs: That’s a fine attitude of yours, Laehes, to think it no longer to be of 
any importanee that you yourself were just now shown to be a person who 
knows nothing about eourage. What interests you is whether I will turn out to be 
a person of the same kind. Apparently it will make no difference to you to be 
ignorant of those things whieh a man of any pretensions ought to know, so long 
as you inelude me in your ignoranee. [b] Well, you seem to me to be aeting in a 
thoroughly human fashion by notieing everybody except yourself. As far as I am 
eoneerned I think enough has been said on the topie for the present, and if any 
point has not been covered sufficiently, then later on I think we ean eorreet it 
both with the help of Damon—whom you think it right to laugh at, though you 
have never seen the man—and with that of others. And when I feel seeure on 
these points, I will instruet you too and won’t begrudge the [e] effort—beeause 
you seem to me to be sadly in need of learning. 

Laghes: You are a clever man, Nieias, I know. All the same, I advise 
Lysimaehus here and Melesias to say good-bye to you and me as teaehers of the 
young men and to retain the services of this man Soerates, as I said in the 
beginning. If my boys were the same age, this is what I would do. 

NieiAs: And I agree: if Soerates is really willing to undertake the supervision 
of the boys, then don’t look for anyone else. In fact I would gladly [d] entrust 
Nieeratus to him, if he is willing. But whenever I bring up the subject in any 
way, he always reeommends other people to me but is unwilling to take on the 
job himself. But see if Soerates might be more willing to listen to you, 
Lysimaehus. 

Lysimaghus: Well, he should, Nieias, sinee I myself would be willing to do a 
great many things for him whieh I would not be willing to do for praetieally 
anyone else. What do you say, Soerates? Will you eomply with our request and 
take an active part with us in helping the young men to beeome as good as 
possible? 

SoGRATEs: Well, it would be a terrible thing, Lysimaehus, to be unwilling [e] 
to join in assisting any man to beeome as good as possible. If in the 
conversations we have just had I had seemed to be knowing and the other two 
had not, then it would be right to issue a speeial invitation to me to perform this 



task; but as the matter stands, we were all in the same difficulty. Why then 
should anybody ehoose one of us in preference to another? [201] What I think is 
that he ought to ehoose none of us. But as things are, see whether the suggestion 
I am about to make may not be a good one: what I say we ought to do, my 
friends—sinee this is just between ourselves—is to join in searehing for the best 
possible teaeher, first for ourselves—^we really need one—and then for the young 
men, sparing neither money nor anything else. What 1 don’t advise is that we 
remain as we are. And if [201b] anyone laughs at us beeause we think it 
worthwhile to spend our time in sehool at our age, then 1 think we should 
confront him with the saying of Homer, “Modesty is not a good mate for a needy 
man.”- And, not paying any attention to what anyone may say, let us join 
together in looking after both our own interests and those of the boys. 

Lysimaghus: 1 like what you say, Soerates, and the fact that 1 am the oldest 
makes me the most eager to go to sehool along with the boys. Just [e] do this for 
me: eome to my house early tomorrow—don’t refuse—so that we may make 
plans about these matters, but let us make an end of our present conversation. 

SoGRATEs: 1 shall do what you say, Lysimaehus, and eome to you tomorrow, 
God willing. 


1. On the boys’ future see Theaetetus ISOe ff., where we are told that Aristides beeame an assoeiate of 
Soerates but left his eompany too soon. Both Aristides and the young Thueydides are mentioned in Theages 
130a ff. 

2. The Athenians were defeated by the Boeotians at Delium in November of 424, the eighth year of the 
Peloponnesian War. Aleibiades refers to the eonduet of Soerates in the retreat (to the detriment of Laehes) at 
Symposium 220e ff. 

3. The same proverb appears at Gorgias 514e. A wine jar is the largest pot; one ought to learn pottery on 
something smaller. 

4. Here (see also Republie 536d) Plato refers to a verse of Solon (Athenian poet and lawgiver of the early 
slxth eentury): ‘T grow old ever learning many things” (frg. 18 Bergk). 

5. The famous sow of Grommyon (near Gorinth) was killed by Theseus. See Plutareh Theseus 9. 

6. Lamaehus shared the eommand of the Sieilian expedition with Nieias and Aleibiades; he died at 
Syraeuse. 

7. The people of the deme Aexone were regarded as abusive speakers. 

8. Odyssey xvu.347. 


TYSTS 


Translated by Stanley Lombardo. 


Lysis, together with Gharmides, gives a rieh and subtle portrayal ofSocrates in 
one ofhis favorite pursuits—engaging in conversation with bright, cultivated, 
good-looking teenage boys from distinguished Athenian families. Lysis and 
Menexenus are best friends, in their early teens, still overseen by family servants 
(slaves) as ‘tutors’. (Menexenus later beeame one of Soerates’elose assoeiates: 
there is a dialogue named after him, and he was present at the conversation in 
PhaedoJ Hippothales is an older teenage boy, infatuated with Lysis to the point 
ofboring to death Gtesippus (another elose assoeiate ofSocrates later on, also 
with him on his last day) and the other boys ofhis own age, with his poems and 
prose diseourses on Lysis’and his aneestors’excellences. For Soerates, however, 
this is the wrong way to draw sueh a young person to you. Poetry and rhetorieal 
praises will play to their pride and eneourage arroganee. The right way is by 
engaging them in philosophieal diseussion. If they are worth attention at all, it is 
by turning them toward the improvement of their souls, that is, their minds, that 
you will attraet their sober interest and grateful affection. Readers should 
eompare what Aleibiades says about his own love for Soerates in the 
Symposium, and Soerates ’ dithyramb to love for boys in his seeond speeeh in 
Phaedrus. 

Soerates exhibits this right approaeh by engaging Lysis, and then also his 
friend Menexenus, in an extended diseussion about the nature of friendship: who 
are friends to whom (or what), and on what ground? His first guestion to Lysis 
fixes the theme, before it is elearly announeed: ‘Am I right in assuming thatyour 
father and mother loveyou very mueh?’ The Greek word for love here is philein, 
eognate to the word for ‘friendship’, philia; ‘friendship’ in this diseussion 
ineludes the love ofparents and ehildren and other relatives, as well as the elose 
elective attaehments ofwhat we understand as personal friendship. It also 
covers impassioned, erotie fixations like Hippothales’ for Lysis. What is 
friendship, so understood, and under what eonditions does it aetually exist? 

Soerates does not really seek and examine the boys ’ opinions on this topie (as 
he does with other interloeutors, ineluding Gharmides, in Plato’s ‘Soeratie’ 
dialogues). Rather, he confronts them with a carefully eonstrueted series of 



eoneeptual problems that arise when one tries to think seriously about friends 
and friendships. Is the friend the one who loves or the one loved? Or are there 
friends only where eaeh loves the other? Difficulties arise for eaeh solution. Or 
is it rather that goodpeople are friends ofother goodpeople? But wait: sinee 
good people are so mueh like one another, ean they do eaeh other any good at 
all, as friends must do (if friendship is a good thing)? Poets sueh as Hesiod have 
pointed to an inherent enmity between people of the same kind (people of the 
same profession, for example): what is one to make ofthat idea? Pinally, what is 
the basis ofa friendship: what does the friend ultimately love in loving his 
friend, and how does the love ofthat relate to the love of the friend? These 
philosophieal (‘logieaP) problems, Soerates seems to be saying, must be worked 
through in a systematie way before one ean elaim to understand what friendship 
is. But he only poses the problems, bringing the boys to see the difficulty they 
face in understanding the relationship they have entered into in being best 
friends. 

Some ofthese issues reeur in the Symposium, in Soerates’ guestions to 
Agathon and in Diotima’s remarks. Aristotle’s eelebrated theory offriendship in 
Eudemian and Nieomaehean Ethies is visibly eonstrueted in part out ofsolutions 
proposed on these issues. 

J.M.C. 


[203] I was on my way from the Aeademy straight to the Lyeeum, following the 
road just outside and beneath the wall; and when I got to the little gate by Panops 
spring, I happened to meet Hippothales, Hieronymus’ son, and Gtesippus of 
Paeania, and with them some other young men standing together in a group. 
Seeing me eoming, Hippothales said, 

“Hey, Soerates, where are you eoming from and where are you going?” 

“Erom the Aeademy,” I said, “straight to the Lyeeum.” 

“Well, eome straight over here to us, why don’t you? You won’t eome? It’s 
worth your while, I assure you.” 

“Where do you mean, and who all are you?” 

“Over here,” he said, showing me an open door and an enelosed area just 
facing the wall. “A lot of us spend our time here. There are quite a [204] few 
besides ourselves—and they’re all good-looking.” 

“What is this, and what do you do here?” 

“This is a new wrestling-sehool,” he said, “just built. But we spend most of 



our time diseussing things, and we’d be glad to have you join in.” 

“How very niee,” I said. “And who is the teaeher here?” 

“Your old friend and admirer, Mikkos.” 

“Well, God knows, he’s a serious person and a eompetent instruetor.” 

“Well, then, won’t you please eome in and see who’s here?” 

[b] “Pirst I’d like to hear what I’m eoming in for—and the name of the best- 
looking member.” 

“Eaeh of us has a different opinion on who that is, Soerates.” 

“So tell me, Hippothales, who do you think it is?” 

He blushed at the question, so I said, “Aha! You don’t have to answer that, 
Hippothales, for me to tell whether you’re in Iove with any of these boys or not 
—I ean see that you are not only in Iove but pretty far gone too. I may not be 
mueh good at anything else, but I have this god-given ability to tell pretty [e] 
quickly when someone is in Iove, and who he’s in Iove with.” 

When he heard this he really blushed, whieh made Gtesippus say, “O very 
eute, Hippothales, blushing and too embarrassed to tell Soerates the name. But if 
he spends any time at all with you he’II be driven to distraetion hearing you say 
it so often. We’re all just about deaf, Soerates, from all [d] the 'Lysis’ he’s 
poured into our ears. And if he’s been drinking, odds are we’II wake up in the 
middle of the night thinking we hear Lysis’ name. As bad as all this is in normal 
conversation, it’s nothing eompared to when he drowns us with his poems and 
prose pieees. And worst of all, he aetually sings odes to his beIoved in a weird 
voice, whieh we have to put up with listening to. And now when you ask him the 
name he blushes!” 

“Lysis must be pretty young,” I said. “I say that beeause the name [e] doesn’t 
register with me.” 

“That’s beeause they don’t eall him by his own name mueh. He still goes by 
his father’s name, beeause his father is so famous. I’m sure you know what the 
boy looks like; his looks are enough to know him by.” 

“Tell me whose son he is,” I said. 

“He’s the oldest son of Demoerates of Aexone.” 

“Well, eongratulations, Hippothales, on finding someone so spirited and noble 
to Iove! Now eome on and perform for me what you’ve performed [205] for 
your friends here, so that I ean see if you know what a Iover ought to say about 
his boyfriend to his face, or to others.” 

“Do you think what he says really eounts for anything, Soerates?” 

“Are you denying that you are in Iove with the one he says you are?” 



“No, but I am denying that I write love poems about him and all.” 

“The man’s not well, he’s raving,” Gtesippus hooted. 

“O.K., Hippothales,” I said. “I don’t need to hear any poems or songs [b] you 
may or may not have eomposed about the boy. Just give me the general sense, so 
ril know how you deal with him.” 

“Well why don’t you ask Gtesippus? He must have total reeall of it all, from 
what he says about it being drummed into his head from listening to me.” 

“You bet I do,” Gtesippus said, “and it’s pretty ridieulous too, Soerates. I 
mean, here he is, eompletely fixated on this boy and totally unable to say 
anything more original to him than any ehild eould say. How ridieulous [e] ean 
you get? All he ean think of to say or write is stuff the whole eity goes around 
singing—poems about Demoerates and the boy’s grandfather Lysis and all his 
aneestors, their wealth and their stables and their victories at the Pythian, 
Isthmian, and Nemean Games in the ehariot raees and the horsebaek raees. And 
then he gets into the really aneient history. Just the day before yesterday he was 
reeiting some poem to us about Heraeles [d] being entertained by one of their 
aneestors beeause he was related to the hero—something about him being a son 
of Zeus and the daughter of their deme’s founding father—old women’s 
spinning-songs, really. This is the sort of thing he reeites and sings, Soerates, and 
forces us to listen to.” 

When I heard that I said, “Hippothales, you deserve to be ridieuled. Do you 
really eompose and sing your own victory-ode before you’ve won?” 

“I don’t eompose or sing victory-odes for myself, Soerates.” 

“You only think you don’t.” 

“How is that?” he asked. 

[e] “You are really what these songs are all about,” I said. “If you make a 
conquest of a boy like this, then everything you’ve said and sung turns out to 
eulogize yourself as victor in having won sueh a boyMend. But if he gets away, 
then the greater your praise of his beauty and goodness, [206] the more you will 
seem to have lost and the more you will be ridieuled. This is why the skilled 
lover doesn’t praise his beloved until he has him: he fears how the future may 
turn out. And besides, these good-looking boys, if anybody praises them, get 
swelled heads and start to think they’re really somebody. Doesn’t it seem that 
way to you?” 

“It eertainly does,” he said. 

“And the more swell-headed they get, the harder they are to eateh.” 

“So it seems.” 



“Well, what do you think of a hunter who seares off his game and makes it 
harder to eateh?” 

“He’s pretty poor.” 

[b] “And isn’t it a gross misuse of language and musie to drive things wild 
rather than to soothe and eharm?” 

“Well, yes.” 

“Then be careful, Hippothales, that you don’t make yourself guilty of all these 
things through your poetry. 1 don’t imagine you would say that a man who hurts 
himself, by his poetry, is at all a good poet—after all, he does hurt himself.” 

[e] “No, of eourse not,” he said. “That wouldn’t make any sense at all. But 
that’s just why l’m telling you all this, Soerates. What different advice ean you 
give me about what one should say or do so his prospective boyMend will like 
him?” 

“That’s not easy to say. But if you’re willing to have him talk with me, 1 might 
be able to give you a demonstration of how to earry on a conversation with him 
instead of talking and singing the way your friends here say you’ve been doing.” 

“That’s easy enough,” he said. “lf you go in with Gtesippus here and [d] sit 
down and start a conversation, 1 think he will eome up to you by himself. He 
really likes to listen, Soerates. And besides, they’re eelebrating the festival of 
Hermes, so the younger and older boys are mingled together. Anyway, he’ll 
probably eome up to you; but if he doesn’t, he and Gtesippus know one another 
beeause Gtesippus’ eousin is Menexenus, and Menexenus is Lysis’ elosest 
eompanion. So have Gtesippus eall him if he doesn’t eome by himself.” 

[e] “That’s what l’ll have to do,” 1 said, and, taking Gtesippus with me, 1 went 
into the wrestling-sehool, followed by the others. When we got inside we found 
that the boys had finished the sacrifice and the ritual and, still all dressed up, 
were starting to play knueklebones. Most of them were playing in the eourtyard 
outside, but some of them were over in a eorner of the dressing-room playing 
with a great many knueklebones, whieh they drew from little baskets. Still others 
were standing around watehing this [207] group, and among them was Lysis. He 
stood out among the boys and older youths, a garland on his head, and deserved 
to be ealled not only a beautiful boy but a well-bred young gentleman. We went 
over to the other side of the room, where it was quiet, sat down, and started up a 
conversation among ourselves. Lysis kept turning around and looking at us, 
obviously wanting to eome over, but too shy to do so alone. After a while 
Menexenus, taking a break from his game in the eourt, eame in, [b] and, when he 
saw etesippus and me, he eame to take a seat beside us. Lysis saw him and 



followed over, sitting down together with Menexenus next to him, and then all 
the others eame too. When Hippothales (let’s not forget about him) saw that a 
small erowd had gathered, he took up a position in the rear where he thought 
Lysis wouldn’t see him—afraid he might annoy him—and listened from his 
outpost. 

Then I looked at Menexenus and asked him, “Son of Demophon, whieh of 
you two is older?” 

“We argue about that,” he said. 

“Then you probably disagree about whieh one has the nobler family [e] too,” I 
said. 

“Very mueh so,” he said. 

“And likewise about whieh one is better looking.” They both laughed. 

“Naturally, I won’t ask whieh of you two is rieher. For you two are friends, 
isn’t that so?” 

“Definitely,” they said. 

“And friends have everything in eommon, as the saying goes; so in this 
respeet the two of you won’t differ, that is, if what you said about being friends 
is true.” 

They agreed. 

I was about to ask them next whieh of them was juster and wiser when [d] 
somebody eame in to get Menexenus, saying that the trainer was ealling him. It 
seemed he still had some part to play in the eeremony, and so off he went. I 
asked Lysis then, “Am I right in assuming, Lysis, that your father and mother 
love you very mueh?” 

“Oh, yes,” he said. 

“Then they would like you to be as happy as possible, right?” 

“Naturally.” 

“Well, do you think a man is happy if he’s a slave and is not permitted [e] to 
do whatever he likes?” 

“No, by Zeus, I don’t think so.” 

“Well, then, if your father and mother love you and want you to be happy, it’s 
elear that they must be extremely eoneerned to make sure that you are happy.” 

“Well, of eourse,” he said. 

“So they allow you to do as you please, and they never seold you or stop you 
from doing whatever you want to do.” 

“Not true, Soerates. There are a whole lot of things they don’t let me do.” 

[208] “What do you mean?” I said. “They want you to be happy but they stop 



you from doing what you want? Well, tell me this. Suppose you have your heart 
set on driving one of your father’s ehariots and holding the reins in a raee. You 
mean they won’t let you?” 

“That’s right,” he said. “They won’t let me.” 

“Well, whom do they let drive it?” 

“There’s a eharioteer who gets a salary from my father.” 

“What? They trust a hired hand instead of you to do whatever he likes with 
the horses, and they aetually pay him for doing that?” 

[b] “Well, yes.” 

“But I suppose they trust you to drive the mule-team, and if you wanted to 
take the whip and lash them, they would let you?” 

“Why ever would they?” he said. 

“Is anyone allowed to whip them?” 

“Sure,” he said, “the muleteer.” 

“A slave or free?” 

“Aslave.” 

“It seems, then, that your parents think more even of a slave than their own 
son and trust him rather than you with their property and let him [e] do what he 
wants, but prevent you. But tell me one more thing. Do they allow you to be in 
eharge of your own life, or do they not trust you even that far?” 

“Are you kidding?” 

“Who is in eharge of you, then?” 

“My guardian here.” 

“He’s a slave, isn’t he?” 

“What else? He’s ours, anyway.” 

“Pretty strange, a free man direeted by a slave. How does this guardian direet 
you; I mean, what does he do?” 

“Mostly he takes me to sehool.” 

”And your sehoolteaehers, they’re not in eharge of you too, are they?” 

“They sure are!” 

[d] “It looks like your father has deeided to put quite a few masters and 
dietators over you. But what about when you eome home to your mother, does 
she let you do whatever it takes to make you happy, like playing with her wool 
or her loom when she’s weaving? She doesn’t stop you from touehing the blade 
or the eomb or any of her other wool-working tools, does she?” 

[e] “Stop me?” he laughed. “She would beat me if I laid a finger on them.” 

“Good graeious!” I said. “You must have eommitted some kind of terrible 



offense against your father or mother.” 

“No, I swear!” 

“Then why in the world do they so strangely prevent you from being happy 
and doing what you like? And why are they raising you in a perpetual eondition 
of servitude to someone or other, day in and day out? Why do you hardly ever 
get to do what you want to do? The upshot is, [209] it seems, that your many and 
varied possessions do you no good at all. Everybody but you has eharge of them, 
and this extends to your own person, whieh, well-born though it is, somebody 
else tends and takes eare of—while you, Lysis, eontrol nothing, and get to do 
nothing you want to do.” 

“Well, Soerates, that’s beeause I haven’t eome of age yet.” 

“That ean’t be it, son of Demoerates, sinee there are some things, I imagine, 
that your father and mother trust you with without waiting for you to eome of 
age. For instanee, when they want someone to read or write for [b] them, I’ll bet 
that you, of everyone in the household, are their first ehoiee for the job. Right?” 

“Right.” 

“And nobody tells you whieh letter to write first and whieh seeond, and the 
same goes for reading. And when you take up your lyre, I’ll bet neither your 
father nor mother stop you from tightening or loosening whatever string you 
wish, or from using a pleetrum or just your fingers to play.” 

“No, they don’t.” 

“Then what’s going on? What’s the reason they let you have your way [e] 
here, but not in all the eases we’ve been talking about?” 

“I suppose it’s beeause I understand these things but not those.” 

“Aha!” I said. “So your father isn’t waiting for you to eome of age before he 
trusts you with everything; but eome the day when he thinks that you know more 
than he does, he’II trust you with himself and everything that belongs to him.” 

“I guess so,” he said. 

“Well, then,” I said, “what about your neighbor? Would he use the same rule 
of thumb as your father about you? When he thinks you know more [d] about 
managing his estate than he does, will he trust you to do it, or will he manage it 
himself?” 

“I suppose he will trust me to do it.” 

“And how about the Athenians? Do you think they will trust you with their 
affairs when they perceive that you know enough?” 

“I sure do.” 

“Well, by Zeus, let’s not stop here,” I said. “What about the Great King? 



Would he trust his eldest son, erown prinee of Asia, to add whatever he [e] likes 
to the royal stew, or would he trust us, provided we went before him and gave 
him a convincing demonstration of our superior eulinary aeumen?” 

“Why, us, of eourse.” 

“And he wouldn’t let his son put the least little bit into the pot, but we eould 
throw in fistfuls of salt if we wanted to.” 

“Right.” 

[210] “What about if his son had something wrong with his eyes, would he let 
him treat his own eyes, knowing he wasn’t a doetor, or would he prevent him?” 

“Prevent him.” 

“But, if he thought we were doetors, he wouldn’t stop us even if we pried his 
eyes open and smeared ashes in them, beeause he would think we knew what we 
were doing.” 

“True.” 

“So ... he would trust us, rather than himself or his son, with all his business, 
as long as we seemed to him more skilled than either of them.” 

“He would have to, Soerates,” he said. 

“Then this is the way it is, my dear Lysis: in those areas where we [b] really 
understand something everybody—Greeks and barbarians, men and women— 
will trust us, and there we will aet just as we ehoose, and nobody will want to get 
in our way. There we will be free ourselves, and in eontrol of others. There 
things will belong to us, beeause we will derive some advantage from them. But 
in areas where we haven’t got any understanding, no one will trust us to aet as 
we judge best, but everybody will do [e] their best to stop us, and not only 
strangers, but also our mother and father and anyone else even more intimate. 
And there we are going to be subject to the orders of others; there things are not 
going to be ours beeause we are not going to derive any advantage from them. 

Do you agree this is how it is?” 

“I agree.” 

“Well, then, are we going to be anyone’s friend, or is anyone going to love us 
as a friend in those areas in whieh we are good for nothing?” 

“Not at all,” he said. 

“So it turns out that your father does not love you, nor does anyone love 
anyone else, so far as that person is useless.” 

“It doesn’t look like it.” 

[d] “But if you beeome wise, my boy, then everybody will be your friend, 
everybody will feel elose to you, beeause you will be useful and good. If you 



don’t beeome wise, though, nobody will be your friend, not even your father or 
mother or your elose relatives.” 

“Now, tell me, Lysis, is it possible to be high-minded in areas where one 
hasn’t yet had one’s mind trained?” 

“How eould anyone?” he said. 

“And if you need a teaeher, your mind is not yet trained.” 

“True.” 

“Then you’re not high-minded either—sinee you don’t have a mind of your 
own.” 

“You’ve got me there, Soerates!” 

[e] Hearing his last answer I glaneed over at Hippothales and almost made the 
mistake of saying: “This is how you should talk with your boyfriends, 
Hippothales, eutting them down to size and putting them in their plaee, instead 
of swelling them up and spoiling them, as you do.” But when I saw how anxious 
and upset he was over what we were saying, I remembered how he had 
positioned himself so as to eseape Lysis’ notiee, so I bit my tongue. In the middle 
of all this, Menexenus eame baek and sat down [211] next to Lysis, where he had 
been before. Then Lysis turned to me with a good deal of boyish Mendliness 
and, unnotieed by Menexenus, whispered in my ear: “Soerates, tell Menexenus 
what you’ve been saying to me.” 

I said to him: “Why don’t you tell him yourself, Lysis? You gave it your 
eomplete attention.” 

“I eertainly did,” he said. 

“Then try as hard as you ean to remember it, so that you ean tell it all [b] to 
him elearly. But if you forget any of it, ask me about it again the next time you 
run into me.” 

“I will, Soerates; you ean eount on it. But talk to him about something else, so 
I ean listen too until it’s time to go home.” 

“Well, I guess I’ll have to, sinee it’s you who ask. But you’ve got to eome to 
my reseue if he tries to refute me. Or don’t you know what a debater he is?” 

“Sure I do—he’s very mueh one. That’s why I want you to have a diseussion 
with him.” 

“So that I ean make a fool of myself?” 

“No, so you ean teaeh him a lesson!” 

“What are you talking about? He’s very clever, and Gtesippus’ student at that. 
And look, Gtesippus himself is here!” 

“Never mind about anybody else, Soerates. Just go on and start diseussing 



with him.” 

“Diseuss we shall,” I said. 

Our little tete-a-tete was interrupted by Gtesippus’ asking: “Is this a private 
party between you two, or do we get a share of the conversation?” 

“Of eourse you get a share!” I said. “Lysis here doesn’t quite understand [d] 
something rve been saying, but he says he thinks Menexenus knows and wants 
me to ask him.” 

“Why don’t you ask him then?” 

“That’s just what I’m going to do,” I said. “So, Menexenus, tell me something. 
Ever sinee I was a boy there’s a eertain thing rve always wanted to possess. You 
know how it is, everybody is different: one person wants to own horses, another 
dogs, another wants money, and another fame. [e] Well, I’m pretty lukewarm 
about those things, but when it eomes to having friends I’m absolutely 
passionate, and I would rather have a good friend than the best quail or 
gameeoek known to man, and, I swear by Zeus above, more than any horse or 
dog. There’s no doubt in my mind, by the Dog, that I would rather possess a 
friend than all Darius’ gold, or even than Darius himself. That’s how mueh I 
value friends and eompanions. [212] And that’s why, when I see you and Lysis 
together, I’m really amazed; I think it’s wonderM that you two have been able to 
acquire this possession so quickly and easily while you’re still so young. 

Beeause you have in fact, eaeh of you, gotten the other as a true friend—and 
quickly too. And here I am, so far from having this possession that I don’t even 
know how one person beeomes the friend of another, whieh is exactly what I 
want to question you about, sinee you have experience of it. 

[b] “So tell me: when someone Ioves someone else, whieh of the two beeomes 
the friend of the other, the one who Ioves or the one who is Ioved? Or is there no 
difference?” 

“I don’t see any difference,” he said. 

“Do you mean,” I said, “that they both beeome eaeh other’s friend when only 
one of them Ioves the other?” 

“It seems so to me,” he said. 

“Well, what about this: Isn’t it possible for someone who Ioves somebody not 
to be Ioved by him in return?” 

“Yes, it’s possible.” 

“And isn’t it possible for him even to be hated? Isn’t this how men are [e] 
often treated by the young boys they are in Iove with? They are deeply in Iove, 
but they feel that they are not Ioved baek, or even that they are hated. Don’t you 



think this is true?” 

“Very true,” he said. 

“In a ease like this, one person loves and the other is loved. Right?” 

“Yes.” 

“Then whieh is the Iriend of the other? Is the lover the friend of the loved, 
whether he is loved in return or not, or is even hated? Or is the loved the friend 
of the lover? Or in a ease like this, when the two do not both love eaeh other, is 
neither the friend of the other?” 

[d] “That’s what it looks like anyway,” he said. 

“So our opinion now is different from what it was before. Pirst we thought 
that if one person loved another, they were both friends. But now, unless they 
both love eaeh other, neither is a friend.” 

“Perhaps.” 

“So nothing is a friend of the lover unless it loves him in return.” 

“It doesn’t look like it.” 

“So there are no horse-lovers unless the horses love them baek, and no quail- 
lovers, dog-lovers, wine-lovers, or exercise-lovers. And no lovers of [e] wisdom, 
unless wisdom loves them in return. But do people really love them even though 
these things are not their friends, making a liar of the poet who said, 

Happy the man who has as fnends his ehildren and solid- 
hoofed horses, 

his hunting hounds and a host abroad?”- 

“I don’t think so,” he said. 

“Then you think he spoke the truth?” 

“Yes.” 

“So what is loved is a friend to the person who loves it, or so it seems, 
Mene^enus, whether it loves him or hates him. Babies, for example, who [213] 
are too young to show love but not too young to hate, when they are diseiplined 
by their mother or father, are at that moment, even though they hate their parents 
then, their very dearest friends.” 

“It seems so to me.” 

“So by this line of reasoning it is not the lover who is a friend, but the loved.” 

“It looks like it.” 

“And so the hated is the enemy, not the hater.” 

“Apparently so.” 


“Then many people are loved by their enemies and hated by their iriends, and 
are iriends to their enemies and enemies to their iriends—if the object [b] of love 
rather than the lover is a friend. But this doesn’t make any sense at all, my dear 
friend, in fact 1 think it is simply impossible to be an enemy to one’s friend and a 
friend to one’s enemy.” 

“True, Soerates, 1 think you’re right.” 

“Then if this is impossible, that would make the lover the friend of the loved.” 

“Apparently so.” 

“And the hater the enemy of the hated.” 

“That must be.” 

“Then we are going to be forced to agree to our previous statement, [e] that 
one is frequently a friend of a nonfriend, and even of an enemy. This is the ease 
when you love someone who does not love you, or even hates you. And 
frequently one is an enemy to a nonenemy, or even to a friend, as happens when 
you hate someone who does not hate you, or even loves you.” 

“Perhaps,” he said. 

“Then what are we going to do,” 1 said, “if friends are not those who love, nor 
those who are loved, nor those who love and are loved? Are there any other 
besides these of whom we ean say that they beeome eaeh other’s friends?” 

“By Zeus,” he said, “1 eertainly ean’t think of any, Soerates.” 

“Do you think, Menexenus,” 1 said, “that we may have been going about [d] 
our inquiry in entirely the wrong way?” 

“1 eertainly think so, Soerates,” said Lysis. And as he said it, he blushed. 1 had 
the impression that the words just slipped out unintentionally beeause he was 
paying sueh elose attention to what was being said, whieh he elearly had been all 
along. 

Well, 1 wanted to give Menexenus a break anyway, and 1 was pleased with the 
other’s fondness for philosophy, so 1 turned the conversation [e] towards Lysis, 
and said: “1 think you’re right, Lysis, to say that if we were looking at things in 
the right way, we wouldn’t be so far off eourse. Let’s not go in that direetion any 
longer. That line of inquiry looks like a rough road to me. 1 think we’d better go 
baek to where we turned off, and look [214] for guidanee to the poets, the 
aneestral voices of human wisdom. What they say about who friends are is by no 
means trivial: that God himself makes people friends, by drawing them together. 
What they say goes something like this: 

God always draws the like unto the like- 


[b] and makes them acquainted. Or haven’t you eome aeross these lines?” 

He said he had. 

“And haven’t you also eome aeross writings of very wise men saying the same 
thing, that the like must always be friend to the like? You know, the authors who 
reason and write about Nature and the Universe?” 

“Yes, I have,” he said. 

“And do you think what they say is right?” I asked. 

“Maybe,” he said. 

“Maybe half of it,” I said, “maybe even all of it, but we don’t understand [e] 
it. To our way of thinking, the eloser a wieked man eomes to a wieked man and 
the more he assoeiates with him, the more he beeomes his enemy. Beeause he 
does him an injustice. And it’s impossible for those who do an injustice and 
those who suffer it to be friends. Isn’t that so?” 

“Yes,” he said. 

“Then that would make half the saying untrue, if we assume the wieked are 
like eaeh other.” 

“You’re right,” he said. 

“But what I think they’re saying is that the good are like eaeh other and [d] are 
friends, while the bad—as another saying goes—are never alike, not even to 
themselves. They are out of kilter and unstable. And when something is not even 
like itself and is ineonsistent with itself, it ean hardly be like something else and 
be a friend to it. Don’t you agree?” 

“Oh, I do,” he said. 

“Well, my friend, it seems to me that the hidden meaning of those who say 
dike is a friend to like’ is that only the good is a friend, and only to the good, 
while the bad never enters into true Mendship with either the good or the bad. 

Do you agree?” 

He nodded yes. 

[e] “So now we’ve got it. We know what friends are. Our diseussion indieates 
to us that whoever are good are friends.” 

“That seems altogether true to me.” 

“To me also,” I said. “But I’m still a little uneasy with it. By Zeus, let’s see 
why I’m still suspieious. Is like friend to like insofar as he is like, and as sueh is 
he useful to his eounterpart? I ean put it better this way: When something, 
anything at all, is like something else, how ean it benefit or harm its like in a 
way that it eould not benefit or harm itself? Or what eould be done to it by its 



like that eould not be done to it by itself? Can [215] sueh things be prized by 
eaeh other when they eannot give eaeh other assistanee? Is there any way?” 

“No, there isn’t.” 

“And how ean anything be a friend if it is not prized?” 

“It ean’t.” 

“All right, then, like is not friend to like. But eouldn’t the good still be friend 
to the good insofar as he is good, not insofar as he is like?” 

“Maybe.” 

“What about this, though? Isn’t a good person, insofar as he is good, sufficient 
to himself?” 

“Yes.” 

“And a self-sufficient person has no need of anything, just beeause of [b] his 
self-sufficiency?” 

“How eould he?” 

“And the person who needs nothing wouldn’t prize anything.” 

“No, he wouldn’t.” 

“What he didn’t prize he wouldn’t love.” 

“Definitely not.” 

“And whoever doesn’t love is not a friend.” 

“It appears not.” 

“Then how in the world are the good going to be friends to the good? They 
don’t yearn for one another when apart, beeause even then they are sufficient to 
themselves, and when together they have no need of one another. Is there any 
way people like that ean possibly value eaeh other?” 

“No.” 

“But people who don’t plaee mueh value on eaeh other eouldn’t be friends.” 

“True.” 

“Now, Lysis, eonsider how we have been knoeked off eourse. Are we [e] 
somehow eompletely mistaken here?” 

“How?” he asked. 

“Onee I heard someone say—I just now remembered this—that like is most 
hostile to like, and good men to good men. And he eited Hesiod as evidence: 

Potter is angry with potter, poet with poet 
And beggar with beggar.- 

And he said that it had to be the same with everything else: things that [d] are 


most like are filled with envy, eontentiousness, and hatred for eaeh other, and 
things most unlike with Mendship. The poor man is forced to be friends with the 
rieh, and the weak with the strong—for the sake of assistanee—and the siek man 
with the doetor, and in general every ignorant person has to prize the man who 
knows and love him. Then he went on [e] to make a very impressive point 
indeed, saying that the like is totally unqualified to be friend to the like; that just 
the opposite is true; that things that are eompletely in opposition to eaeh other 
are friends in the highest degree, sinee everything desires its opposite and not its 
like. Dry desires wet, eold hot, bitter sweet, sharp blunt, empty full, full empty, 
and so forth on the same prineiple. For the opposite, he said, is food for its 
opposite, whereas the like has no enjoyment of its like. Well, my friend, [216] I 
thought he was quite clever as he said this, for he put it all so well. But you two, 
what do you think of what he said?” 

“It sounds fine,” said Menexenus, “at least when you hear it put like that.” 

“Then should we say that the opposite is its opposite’s best friend?” 

“Absolutely.” 

“But Menexenus,” I said, “this is absurd. In no time at all those virtuosos, [b] 
the eontradietion mongers, are going to jump on us gleefully and ask us whether 
enmity is not the thing most opposite to Mendship. How are we going to answer 
them? Won’t we have to admit that what they say is true?” 

“Yes, we will.” 

“So then, they will eontinue, is the enemy a friend to the Mend, or the Mend a 
Mend to the enemy?” 

“Neither,” he answered. 

“Is the just a Mend to the unjust, or the temperate to the lieentious, or the 
good to the bad?” 

“I don’t think so.” 

“But if,” I said, “something is a Mend to something beeause it is its opposite, 
then these things must be Mends.” 

“You’re right, they must.” 

“So like is not Mend to like, nor is opposite Mend to opposite.” 

“Apparently not.” 

[e] “But there’s this too we still ought to eonsider. We may have overlooked 
something else, the possibility that the Mend is none of these things, but 
something that is neither bad nor good but beeomes the Mend of the good just 
for that reason.” 

“What do you mean?” he asked. 



“By Zeus,” I said, “I hardly know myself. I’m getting downright dizzy with 
the perplexities of our argument. Maybe the old proverb is right, and the 
beautiful is a friend. It bears a resemblanee, at any rate, to something [d] soft and 
smooth and sleek, and maybe that’s why it slides and sinks into us so easily, 
beeause it’s something like that. Now I maintain that the good is beautiM. What 
do you think?” 

“I agree.” 

“All right, now, I’m going to wax prophetie and say that what is neither good 
nor bad is a friend of the beautiM and the good. Listen to the motive for my 
mantie utteranee. It seems to me that there are three kinds of things: the good, 
the bad, and the neither good nor bad. What about you?” 

“It seems so to me too,” he said. 

“And the good is not a friend to the good, nor the bad to the bad, [e] nor the 
good to the bad. Our previous argument disallows it. Only one possibility 
remains. If anything is a friend to anything, what is neither good nor bad is a 
friend either to the good or to something like itself. For I don’t suppose anything 
eould be a friend to the bad.” 

“True.” 

“But we just said that like is not friend to like.” 

“Yes.” 

“So what is neither good nor bad eannot be a friend to something like itself.” 

“Apparently not.” 

“So it turns out that only what is neither good nor bad is friend to the [217] 
good, and only to the good.” 

“It seems it must be so.” 

“Well, then, boys, are we on the right traek with our present statement? 
Suppose we eonsider a healthy body. It has no need of a doetor’s help. It’s fine 
just as it is. So no one in good health is friend to a doetor, on aeeount of his good 
health. Right?” 

“Right.” 

“But a siek man is, I imagine, on aeeount of his disease.” 

“Naturally.” 

“Now, disease is a bad thing, and medieine is beneficial and good.” 

“Yes.” 

“And the body, as body, is neither good nor bad.” 

“True.” [b] 

“And beeause of disease, a body is forced to weleome and love medieine.” 



“I think so.” 

“So what is neither good nor bad beeomes a friend of the good beeause of the 
presenee of something bad.” 

“It looks like it.” 

“But elearly this is before it beeomes bad itself by the bad it is in eontaet with. 
Beeause onee it has beeome bad, it ean no longer desire the good or be its friend. 
Remember we said it was impossible for the bad to befriend [e] the good.” 

“It is impossible.” 

“Now eonsider what I’m going to say. I say that some things are of the same 
sort as what is present with them, and some are not. For example, if you paint 
something a eertain eolor, the paint is somehow present with the thing painted.” 

“Definitely.” 

“Then is the thing painted of the same sort, as far as eolor goes, as the applied 
paint?” 

“I don’t understand,” he said. 

[d] “Look at it this way,” I said. “If someone smeared your blond hair with 
white lead, would your hair then be white or appear white?” 

“Appear white,” he said. 

“And yet whiteness would surely be present with it.” 

“Yes.” 

“But all the same your hair would not yet be white. Though whiteness would 
be present, your hair would not be white any more than it is blaek.” 

“True.” 

[e] “But when, my friend, old age introduees this same eolor to your hair, then 
it will beeome of the same sort as what is present, white by the presenee of 
white.” 

“Naturally.” 

“Here at last is my question, then. When a thing has something present with it, 
will it be of the same sort as what is present? Or only when that thing is present 
in a eertain way?” 

“Only then,” he said. 

“And what is neither good nor bad sometimes has not yet beeome bad by the 
presenee with it of bad, but sometimes it has.” 

“Gertainly.” 

“And when it is not yet bad although bad is present, that presenee makes it 
desire the good. But the presenee that makes it be bad deprives [218] it of its 
desire as well as its love for the good. For it is no longer neither good nor bad. 



but bad. And the bad ean’t be friend to the good.” 

“No, it ean’t.” 

“Prom this we may infer that those who are already wise no longer love 
wisdom,- whether they are gods or men. Nor do those love it who are so ignorant 
that they are bad, for no bad and stupid man loves wisdom. There remain only 
those who have this bad thing, ignoranee, but have not yet been made ignorant 
and stupid by it. They are eonseious of not knowing [b] what they don’t know. 
The upshot is that those who are as yet neither good nor bad love wisdom, while 
all those who are bad do not, and neither do those who are good. For our earlier 
diseussion made it elear that the opposite is not friend to the opposite, nor is like 
friend to like. Remember?” 

“Of eourse,” they both answered. 

“So now, Lysis and Menexenus, we have discovered for sure what is a [e] 
friend and what it is friend to. For we maintain that in the soul and in the body 
and everywhere, that whieh is neither good nor bad itself is, by the presenee of 
evil, a friend of the good.” 

The two of them heartily agreed that this was the ease, and I was pretty happy 
myself. I had the satisfied feeling of a successful hunter and was basking in it, 
when a very strange suspieion, from where I don’t know, eame over me. Maybe 
what we had all agreed to wasn’t true after all. What an awful thought. “Oh, no!” 
I sereamed out. “Lysis and Menexenus, our wealth has all been a dream!” 

“But why?” said Menexenus. [d] 

“I’m afraid we’ve fallen in with arguments about Mendship that are no better 
than eon artists.” 

“How?” he asked. 

“Let’s look at it this way,” I said. “Whoever is a friend, is he a friend to 
someone or not?” 

“He has to be a friend to someone,” he said. 

“For the sake of nothing and on aeeount of nothing, or for the sake of 
something and on aeeount of something?” 

“For the sake of something and on aeeount of something.” 

“And that something for the sake of whieh he is a friend, is it a friend, or is it 
neither friend nor foe?” 

“I don’t get it,” he said. 

“Naturally enough,” I said. “But perhaps you will if we try it this way—and 
[e] I think I might better understand what I am saying myself. A siek man, we 
were just now saying, is a friend to the doetor. Right?” 


“Yes.” 

“And isn’t he a friend on aeeount of disease and for the sake of health?” 

“Yes.” 

“And disease is a bad thing?” 

“Of eourse.” 

“And what about health?” I asked. “Is it a good thing or a bad thing or 
neither?” 

“A good thing,” he said. 

“I believe we also said that the body, whieh is neither good nor bad, is [219] a 
friend of medieine on aeeount of disease, that is, on aeeount of something bad. 
And medieine is a good thing. It is for the sake of health that medieine has 
received the Mendship. And health is a good thing. All right so far?” 

“Yes.” 

“Is health a friend or not a friend?” 

“A friend.” 

“And disease is an enemy?” 

“Gertainly.” 

“So what is neither good nor bad is friend of the good on aeeount of [b] what 
is bad and an enemy, for the sake of what is good and a friend.” 

“It appears so.” 

“So the friend is friend of its friend for the sake of a friend, on aeeount of its 
enemy.” 

“It looks like it.” 

“Well, then,” I said, “sinee we have eome this far, boys, let’s pay elose 
attention so that we won’t be deceived. The fact that the friend has beeome 
friend of the friend, and so like has beeome friend of like, whieh we said was 
impossible—I’m going to let that pass by. But there is another point that we 
must examine, so that what is now being said won’t deceive us. [e] Medieine, we 
say, is a friend for the sake of health.” 

“Yes.” 

“Health, then, is also a friend?” 

“Very mueh a friend.” 

“If, therefore, it is a friend, it is for the sake of something.” 

“Yes.” 

“And that something is a friend, if it is going to aeeord with our previous 
agreement.” 

“Very mueh so.” 



“Will that too, then, also be a friend for the sake of a friend?” 

“Yes.” 

“Aren’t we going to have to give up going on like this? Don’t we have [d] to 
arrive at some first prineiple whieh will no longer bring us baek to another 
friend, something that goes baek to the first friend, something for the sake of 
whieh we say that all the rest are friends too?” 

“We have to.” 

“This is what I am talking about, the possibility that all the other things that 
we have ealled friends for the sake of that thing may be deceiving us, like so 
many phantoms of it, and that it is that first thing whieh is truly a friend. Let’s 
think of it in this way. Suppose a man plaees great value on something, say, a 
father who values his son more highly than all his other possessions. Would sueh 
a man, for the sake of his supreme [e] regard for his son, also value something 
else? lf, for example, he learned that his son had drunk hemloek, would he value 
wine if he thought it eould save his son?” 

“Why, eertainly,” he said. 

“And also the eontainer the wine was in?” 

“Very mueh.” 

“At that time would he plaee the same value on the eeramie eup or the three 
pints of wine as on his son? Or is it the ease that all sueh eoneern is expended 
not for things that are provided for the sake of something [220] else, but for that 
something else for whose sake all the other things are provided? Not that we 
don’t often talk about how mueh we value gold and silver. But that’s not so and 
gets us no eloser to the truth, whieh is that we value above all else that for whieh 
gold and all other provisions are provided, whatever it may turn out to be. Shall 
we put it like that?” 

“Most eertainly.” 

“And isn’t the same aeeount true of the friend? When we talk about all [b] the 
things that are our friends for the sake of another friend, it is elear that we are 
merely using the word Triend’. The real friend is surely that in whieh all these 
so-ealled Mendships terminate.” 

“Yes, surely,” he said. 

“Then the real friend is not a friend for the sake of a friend.” 

“True.” 

“So mueh, then, for the notion that it is for the sake of some friend that the 
friend is a friend. But then is the good a friend?” 

“It seems so to me,” he said. 



“And it is on aeeount of the bad that the good is loved. Look, this is [e] how it 
stands. There are three things of whieh we have just been speaking—good, bad, 
and what is neither good nor bad. Suppose there remained only two, and bad 
were eliminated and eould affect no one in body or soul or anything else that we 
say is neither good nor bad in and of itself. Would the good then be of any use to 
us, or would it have beeome useless? For if nothing eould still harm us, we 
would have no need of any assistanee, [d] and it would be perfectly elear to us 
that it was on aeeount of the bad that we prized and loved the good—as if the 
good is a drug against the bad, and the bad is a disease, so that without the 
disease there is no need for the drug. Isn’t the good by nature loved on aeeount 
of the bad by those of us who are midway between good and bad, but by itself 
and for its own sake it has no use at all?” 

“It looks like that’s how it is,” he said. 

“Then that friend of ours, the one whieh was the terminal point for all [e] the 
other things that we ealled Triends for the sake of another friend,’ does not 
resemble them at all. For they are ealled friends for the sake of a friend, but the 
real friend appears to have a nature eompletely the opposite of this. It has 
beeome elear to us that it was a friend for the sake of an enemy. Take away the 
enemy and it seems it is no longer a friend.” 

“It seems it isn’t,” he said, “not, at least, by what we are saying now.” 

“By Zeus,” I said, “I wonder, if the bad is eliminated, whether it will [221] be 
possible to be hungry or thirsty or anything like that. Or if there will be hunger 
as long as human beings and other animals exist, but it won’t do harm. Thirst, 
too, and all the other desires, but they won’t be bad, beeause the bad will have 
been abolished. Or is it ridieulous to ask what will be then and what will not? 
Who knows? But we do know this: that it is possible for hunger to do harm, and 
also possible for it to help. Right?” 

“Gertainly.” 

“And isn’t it true that thirst or any other sueh desires ean be felt sometimes [b] 
to one’s benefit, sometimes to one’s harm, and sometimes to neither?” 

“Absolutely.” 

“And if bad things are abolished, does this have anything to do with things 
that aren’t bad being abolished along with them?” 

“No.” 

“So the desires that are neither good nor bad will eontinue to exist, even if bad 
things are abolished.” 

“It appears so.” 



“And is it possible to desire and love something passionately without ieeling 
Mendly towards it? 

“It doesn’t seem so to me.” 

“So there will still be some Mendly things even if the bad is abolished.” 

“Yes.” 

“It is impossible, if bad were the eause of something’s being a Mend, [e] that 
with the bad abolished one thing eould be another’s Mend. When a eause is 
abolished, the thing that it was the eause of ean no longer exist.” 

“That makes sense.” 

“Haven’t we agreed that the Mend loves something, and loves it on aeeount of 
something, and didn’t we think then that it was on aeeount of bad that what was 
neither good nor bad loved the good?” 

“True.” 

[d] “But now it looks like some other eause of loving and being loved has 
appeared.” 

“It does look like it.” 

“Then ean it really be, as we were just saying, that desire is the eause of 
Mendship, and that what desires is a Mend to that whieh it desires, and is so 
whenever it does so? And that what we were saying earlier about being a Mend 
was all just ehatter, like a poem that trails on too long?” 

“There’s a good ehanee,” he said. 

[e] “But still,” I said, “a thing desires what it is deficient in. Right?” 

“Yes.” 

“And the deficient is a Mend to that in whieh it is deficient.” 

“I think so.” 

“And it beeomes deficient where something is taken away from it.” 

“How eouldn’t it?” 

“Then it is what belongs to oneself, it seems, that passionate love and 
Mendship and desire are direeted towards, Menexenus and Lysis.” 

They both agreed. 

“And if you two are Mends with eaeh other, then in some way you naturally 
belong to eaeh other.” 

“Absolutely,” they said together. 

[222] “And if one person desires another, my boys, or loves him passionately, 
he would not desire him or love him passionately or as a Mend unless he 
somehow belonged to his beloved either in his soul or in some eharaeteristie, 
habit, or aspeet of his soul.” 



“Gertainly,” said Menexenus, but Lysis was silent. 

“All right,” I said, “what belongs to us by nature has shown itself to us as 
something we must love.” 

“It looks like it,” he said. 

[b] “Then the genuine and not the pretended lover must be befriended by his 
boy.” 

Lysis and Menexenus just managed a nod of assent, but Hippothales beamed 
every eolor in the rainbow in his delight. 

Wanting to review the argument, I said, “It seems to me, Lysis and 
Menexenus, that if there is some difference between belonging and being like, 
then we might have something to say about what a friend is. But if belonging 
and being like turn out to be the same thing, it won’t be easy to toss out our 
former argument that like is useless to like insofar as they [e] are alike. And to 
admit that the useless is a friend would strike a sour note. So if it’s all right with 
you, I said, sinee we are a little groggy from this diseussion, why don’t we agree 
to say that what belongs is something different from what is like?” 

“Gertainly.” 

“And shall we suppose that the good belongs to everyone, while the bad is 
alien? Or does the bad belong to the bad, the good to the good, and what is 
neither good nor bad to what is neither good nor bad?” 

They both said they liked this latter eorrelation. 

“Well, here we are again, boys,” I said. “We have fallen into the same [d] 
arguments about Mendship that we rejected at first. For the unjust will be no less 
a friend to the unjust, and the bad to the bad, as the good will be to the good.” 

“So it seems,” he said. 

“Then what? If we say that the good is the same as belonging, is there any 
alternative to the good being a friend only to the good?” 

“No.” 

“But we thought we had refuted ourselves on this point. Or don’t you 
remember?” 

“We remember.” 

“So what ean we still do with our argument? Or is it elear that there is [e] 
nothing left? I do ask, like the able speakers in the law eourts, that you think 
over everything that has been said. If neither the loved nor the loving, nor the 
like nor the unlike, nor the good, nor the belonging, nor any of the others we 
have gone through—well, there have been so many I eertainly don’t remember 
them all any more, but if none of these is a friend, then I have nothing left to 



say.” 

Having said that, I had a mind to get something going with one of the [223] 
older men there. But just then, like some kind of divine intermediaries, the 
guardians of Menexenus and Lysis were on the seene. They had the boys’ 
brothers with them and ealled out to them that it was time to go home. It aetually 
was late by now. At first our group tried to drive them off, but they didn’t pay 
any attention to us and just got riled up and went on ealling in their foreign 
aeeents. We thought they had been drinking too [b] mueh at the Hermaea and 
might be difficult to handle, so we eapitulated and broke up our party. But just as 
they were leaving I said, “Now we’ve done it, Lysis and Menexenus—made 
fools of ourselves, I, an old man, and you as well. These people here will go 
away saying that we are friends of one another—for I eount myself in with you 
—but what a friend is we have not yet been able to find out.” 


1. Solon frg. 23 Edmonds. 

2. Odyssey xvii.218. 

3. Hesiod, Works and Days 25-26. 

4. I.e., “philosophize,” “engage in philosophy.” 
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Translated by Rosamond Kent Sprague. 


Soerates meets his good friend Crito, reeounts and diseusses with him a publie 
eneounter he had the previous day with a pair ofsophists, and urges him tojoin 
him in enrolling—old men though they are!—as the sophists’pupils. That is a 
bare summary of this exquisitely aeeomplished dialogue. Euthydemus and his 
older brother Dionysodorus (real people, though hardly known except here) have 
been in Athens previously. But now they have abandoned their former teaehing 
oflawyer’s oratory and military seienee for instruetion in a different sort of 
eombat: the eombat ofwords in question-and-answer diseussion ofthe basie 
type to whieh Soerates himselfis devoted, and ofwhich we get espeeially well 
defined instanees in Protagoras. They promise to ‘refute whatever may be said, 
no matter whether it is true or false’; by teaehing the same ‘eristie’ wisdom to 
their pupils (it doesn ’t take long, they say), they will make them paragons of 
human virtue. Soerates forestaUs the formal sophistie ‘exhibition’ of their skill 
that they have brought with them (as he similarly avoids or silently endures 
Gorgias’ and Hippias’ exhibitions in the dialogues named after them), and gets 
them instead to converse with the young boy Glinias, to persuade him to devote 
himselfto ‘philosophy and the praetiee ofvirtue’—under their tutelage, itgoes 
without saying. Though it is not their prepared exhibition, their guestioning of 
eiinias (and, later on, Gtesippus and Soerates himself) does give a elear 
demonstration of their methods. Thus readers, together with Crito, ean form 
their own opinion ofthe value ofthis new brand of the sophist’s art, so different 
from that of Protagoras, or Prodieus, or Hippias. Soerates twiee interposes 
extended question-and-answer conversations ofhis own with eiinias, offering a 
very different pieture ofhow one might draw a young boy on to devote himselfto 
philosophy and the praetiee ofvirtue. 

Crito is not nearly so enthusiastie as Soerates himself elaims to be about these 
new sophists’ ‘wisdom’, and hesitates to aeeept his imitation tojoin him in 
enrolling as their students. As emerges at the very end ofthe dialogue, he had 
got an earlier report on yesterday’s proeeedings from an unnamed aeguaintanee, 
whieh was mueh less laudatory than Soerates’. Plato makes it plain to his 
eontemporary readers that this person is the orator and teaeher of ‘philosophy’ 



Isoerates, head ofa very successful sehool atAthens in the deeades after 
Soerates’ death, rival to Plato’s own Aeademy. (Plato has Soerates eompliment 
him by name in carefuUy qualified ways toward the end of Phaedms.) Aeeepting 
Grito’s deseription ofthe sophists’ activities as ‘philosophy’, this person 
denounees itas ‘ofno value whatsoever’, as ‘worthless’and ‘ridieulous’. Do 
Soerates, and Plato, agree? It seems not—that at least is the implieation of 
Soerates’praise, no doubt ironieally overdrawn, and ofhis refusal tojoin in the 
denuneiation. True philosophy, and real devotion to it, reguire an interest in 
logie and argument for its own sake, whether or not it is used eorreetly oryields 
valid support for true eonelusions. Even the misuse of reason has its gripping 
appeal to one who would model his life on the proper use of it. Soerates is 
himselfno ‘eristie’—his approaeh to eiinias is fostering, not refutatory, and his 
firm interest throughout is in the truth, not mere verbal victory. But he (or Plato) 
refuses to reject, dismiss, and denounee the arguments of the eristies, 

Euthydemus and Dionysodorus, as ‘ofno value whatsoever’, as ‘worthless’ and 
‘ridieulous’. They have their own power, as all uses of reason do, and must be 
respectfully examined and analyzed—even while one does not aeeept their 
eonelusions. 

T.M.e. 


Grito: Who was it, Soerates, you were talking to in the Lyeeum yesterday? 
[271] There was sueh a erowd standing around you that when I eame up and 
wanted to listen, I eouldn’t hear anything distinetly. But by eraning my neek I 
did get a look, and I thought it was some stranger you were talking to. Who was 
it? 

SoGRATEs: Whieh one are you asking about, Grito? There was not just one, but 
two. 

Grito: The person I mean was sitting next but one to you on your [b] right— 
between you was Axiochus’ young son.- He seemed to me, Soerates, to have 
grown tremendously, and to be almost of a size with our Gritobulus. But 
Gritobulus is thin, whereas this boy has eome on splendidly and is extremely 
good-looking. 

SoGRATEs: Euthydemus is the man you mean, Grito, and the one sitting next to 
me on my left was his brother, Dionysodorus—he, too, takes part in the 
diseussions. 

Grito: 1 don’t know either of them, Soerates. They are another new kind of 


sophist, I suppose. Where do they eome from, and what is their [e] partieular 
wisdom? 

SoGRATEs: By birth, I think, they are from this side, from Ghios. They went 
out as eolonists to Thurii but were exiled from there and have already spent a 
good many years in this region. As to your question about the wisdom of the 
pair, it is marvelous, Grito! The two are absolutely omniseient, so mueh so that 1 
never knew before what paneratiasts really were. They are both absolutely all- 
round fighters, not like the two battling brothers from Aearnania who eould only 
fight with their bodies.- These two [d] are first of all eompletely skilled in body, 
being highly adept at fighting [272] in armor and able to teaeh this skill to 
anyone else who pays them a fee; and then they are the ones best able to fight 
the battle of the law eourt and to teaeh other people both how to deliver and how 
to eompose the sort of speeehes suitable for the eourts. Previously these were 
their only skills, but now they have put the finishing toueh to paneratistie art. 
They have now mastered the one form of fighting they had previously left 
untried; as a result, not a single man ean stand up to them, they have [b] beeome 
so skilled in fighting in arguments and in refuting whatever may be said, no 
matter whether it is true or false. So that 1, Grito, have a mind to hand myself 
over to these men, sinee they say that they ean make any other person clever at 
the same things in a short time. 

Grito: What’s that, Soerates? Aren’t you afraid that, at your age, you are 
already too old? 

SoGRATEs: Far from it, Grito—1 have enough example and eneouragement to 
keep me from being afraid. The two men themselves were pretty well advanced 
in years when they made a start on this wisdom 1 want to get; 1 mean the eristie 
sort. Last year or the year before they were not yet wise. [e] My only anxiety is 
that 1 may disgraee the two strangers just as 1 have already disgraeed Gonnus the 
harpist, Metrobius’ son, who is still trying to teaeh me to play. The boys who 
take lessons with me laugh at the sight and eall Gonnus the “Old Man’s Master.” 
So 1 am afraid that someone may reproaeh the strangers on the same seore; 
perhaps they may be unwilling to take me as a pupil for fear that this should 
happen. So, Grito, 1 have persuaded some other old men to go along with me as 
fellow pupils to [d] the harp lessons, and 1 shall attempt to persuade some others 
for this project. Why don’t you eome along yourself? We will take your sons as 
bait to eateh them—1 feel sure that their desire to get the boys will make them 
give us lessons too. 

Grito: 1 have no objection, Soerates, if you really think well of the plan. But 


first explain to me what the wisdom of the two men is, to give me some idea of 
what we are going to learn. 

SoGRATEs: You shall hear at onee, sinee I ean’t pretend that I paid no attention 
to the pair. As a matter of fact, I did just that and remember [e] what was said 
and will try to reeount the whole thing from the beginning. As good luek would 
have it, I was sitting by myself in the undressing-room just where you saw me 
and was already thinking of leaving. But when I got up, my eustomary divine 
sign put in an appearanee. So I [273] sat down again, and in a moment the two of 
them, Euthydemus and Dionysodorus, eame in, and some others with them, 
diseiples of theirs, who seemed to me pretty numerous. When the pair eame in, 
they walked around the eloister, and they had not yet made more than two or 
three turns when in eame Glinias, who, as you rightly say, has grown a lot. 
Eollowing him were a good many others, lovers of his, and among them 
etesippus, a young man from Paeania—he’s a well-bred fellow except for [b] a 
eertain youthful brashness. Erom the doorway eiinias eaught sight of me sitting 
alone and eame straight up and sat down on my right, just as you deseribe it. 
When Dionysodorus and Euthydemus saw him, at first they stood talking to eaeh 
other and glaneing at us every so often (I was keeping a good eye on them) but 
after a while they eame over and one of them, Euthydemus, sat down next to the 
boy, and his brother next to me on my left, and the rest found plaees where they 
eould. Sinee I hadn’t [e] seen the two for quite a time, I gave them a good 
weleome, and then I said to Glinias, You know, Glinias, that the wisdom of these 
two men, Euthydemus and Dionysodorus, has to do with important matters and 
not mere trivia. They know all about war, that is, the things a man ought to know 
who means to be a good general, sueh as the formations of troops and their 
eommand and how to fight in armor; and besides this, they ean make a man 
eapable of looking out for himself in eourt if anyone should do him an injury. 

They obviously thought little of me for saying this, beeause they both [d] 
laughed and glaneed at eaeh other, and Euthydemus said, We are not any longer 
in earnest about these things, Soerates—we treat them as diversions. 

I was astonished and said, Your serious oeeupation must eertainly be splendid 
if you have important things like these for your diversions! Eor heaven’s sake, 
tell me what this splendid oeeupation is! 

Yirtue, Soerates, is what it is, he said, and we think we ean teaeh it better than 
anyone else and more quickly. 

Good heavens, I said, what a elaim you make! Wherever did you find [e] this 
godsend? I was still thinking of you, as I just said, as men partieularly skilled in 



fighting in armor, and so I spoke of you in this way. When you visited us before, 
I remember that this was what you elaimed to be. But now if you really have this 
other wisdom, be propitious—you see, I am addressing you exactly as though 
you were gods beeause I want you to forgive me for what I said earlier. But 
make sure, Euthydemus and [274] Dionysodorus, that you are telling the truth— 
the magnitude of your elaim eertainly gives me some eause for disbelief. 

Rest assured, Soerates, that things are as we say. 

Then I eount you mueh happier in your possession of this wisdom than the 
Great King in that of his empire! But tell me just this: do you plan to give a 
demonstration of this wisdom, or what do you mean to do? 

We are here for that very purpose, Soerates: to give a demonstration, [b] and 
to teaeh, if anyone wants to learn. 

I give you my word that everyone who does not have this wisdom will wish to 
have it: first myself, then Glinias here, and, in addition to us, this fellow 
Gtesippus and these others, I said, pointing to the lovers of Glinias who were 
already grouped around us. This had eome about beeause Gtesippus had taken a 
seat a long way from Glinias, and when Euthydemus leaned forward in talking to 
me, he apparently obseured Gtesippus’ view [e] of Glinias, who was sitting 
between us. So Gtesippus, who wanted to look at his darling, as well as being 
interested in the diseussion, sprang up first and stationed himself right in front of 
us. When the others saw him doing this, they gathered around too, not only 
eiinias’ lovers but the followers [d] of Euthydemus and Dionysodorus as well. 
These were the ones I pointed to when I told Euthydemus that everyone was 
ready to learn. Then Gtesippus agreed very eagerly and so did all the rest, and all 
together they besought the pair to demonstrate the power of their wisdom. 

So I said, Euthydemus and Dionysodorus, do your absolute best to gratify 
these people and give a demonstration—and do it for my sake too. To give a 
eomplete one would obviously be a lengthy business; but tell [e] me just this: are 
you able to make only that man good who is already persuaded that he ought to 
take lessons from you, or ean you also make the man good who is not yet 
persuaded on this point, either beeause he believes that this thing, virtue, eannot 
be taught at all, or beeause he thinks that you two are not its teaehers? Gome tell 
me, does the task of persuading a man in this frame of mind both that virtue ean 
be taught, and that you are the ones from whom he eould learn it best, belong to 
this same art or to some other one? 

It belongs to this same art, Soerates, said Dionysodorus. 

[275] Then, Dionysodorus, I said, you and your brother are the men of the 



present day best able to exhort a man to philosophy and the praetiee of virtue? 

This is exactly what we think, Soerates. 

Then put off the rest of your display to another time and give us a 
demonstration of this one thing: persuade this young man here that he ought to 
love wisdom and have a eare for virtue, and you will oblige both me and all the 
present eompany. The boy’s situation is this: both I and all these people want 
him to beeome as good as possible. He is the son of [b] Axiochus (son of the old 
Aleibiades) and is eousin to the present Aleibiades—his name is eiinias. He is 
young, and we are anxious about him, as one naturally is about a boy of his age, 
for fear that somebody might get in ahead of us and turn his mind to some other 
interest and ruin him. So you two have arrived at the best possible moment. If 
you have no objection, make trial of the boy and converse with him in our 
presenee. 

When I had spoken, in almost these exact words, Euthydemus answered, [e] 
with a mixture of bravery and confidence. It makes no difference to us, Soerates, 
so long as the young man is willing to answer. 

As a matter of fact, he is quite used to that, I said, sinee these people here are 
always eoming to ask him all sorts of questions and to converse with him. So he 
is pretty brave at answering. 

As to what happened next, Grito, how shall I give you an adequate deseription 
of it? It is no small task to be able to reeall sueh wisdom in [d] detail, it was so 
great. So I ought to begin my aeeount as the poets do, by invoking the Muses 
and Memory. Well, Euthydemus, as I remember, began something like this: 
eiinias, whieh are the men who learn, the wise or the ignorant? 

Being confronted with this weighty question, the boy blushed and looked at 
me in doubt. And I, seeing that he was troubled, said, Gheer up, Glinias, and 
ehoose bravely whichever seems to you to be the right answer—he [e] may be 
doing you a very great service. 

Just at this moment Dionysodorus leaned a little toward me and, smiling all 
over his face, whispered in my ear and said, I may tell you beforehand, Soerates, 
that whichever way the boy answers he will be refuted. 

While he was saying this, Glinias gave his answer, so that I had no [276] 
ehanee to advise the boy to be careful; and he answered that the wise were the 
learners. 

Then Euthydemus said, Are there some whom you eall teaehers, or not? 

He agreed that there were. 

And the teaehers are teaehers of those who learn, I suppose, in the same way 



that the musie master and the writing master were teaehers of you and the other 
boys when you were pupils? 

He agreed. 

And when you were learning, you did not yet know the things you were 
learning, did you? 

No, he said. 

And were you wise when you did not know these things? [b] 

By no means, he said. 

Then if not wise, ignorant? 

Very mueh so. 

Then in the proeess of learning what you did not know, you learned while you 
were ignorant? 

The boy nodded. 

Then it is the ignorant who learn, Glinias, and not the wise, as you suppose. 

When he said this, the followers of Dionysodorus and Euthydemus [e] broke 
into applause and laughter, just like a ehorus at a sign from their direetor. And 
before the boy eould well recover his breath, Dionysodorus took up the argument 
and said, Well then, Glinias, when the writing master gave you dietation, whieh 
of the boys learned the pieee, the wise or the ignorant? 

The wise, said Glinias. 

Then it is the wise who learn, and not the ignorant, and you gave Euthydemus 
a wrong answer just now. 

Whereupon the supporters of the pair laughed and eheered very loudly [d] 
indeed, in admiration of their cleverness. We, on the other hand, were panie- 
struek and kept quiet. Euthydemus, observing our distress, and in order to 
confound us further, would not let the boy go but went on questioning him and, 
like a skillful daneer, gave a double twist to his questions on the same point, 
saying, Do those who learn learn the things they know or the things they do not 
know? 

And Dionysodorus again whispered to me in a low voice, This is another, [e] 
Soerates, just like the first. 

Merey on us, I said, the first question eertainly seemed good enough! 

All our questions are of this same ineseapable sort, Soerates, he said. 

And this, no doubt, is the reason why your pupils admire you so mueh, I said. 

Just then eiinias answered Euthydemus that the learners learned what they do 
not know, whereupon Euthydemus put him through the same eourse of questions 
as before. 



[277] What then, he said, don’t you know your letters? 

Yes, he said. 

Then you know them all? 

He agreed. 

Whenever anyone dietates anything, doesn’t he dietate letters? 

He agreed. 

[b] Then doesn’t he dietate something you know, if you really know them all? 

He agreed to this too. 

Well then, he said, you are not the one who learns what someone dietates, are 
you, but the one who doesn’t know his letters is the one who learns? 

No, he said, I am the one who learns. 

Then you learn what you know, he said, if you in fact do know all your letters. 

He agreed. 

Then your answer was wrong, he said. 

Euthydemus had barely said this when Dionysodorus pieked up the argument 
as though it were a ball and aimed it at the boy again, saying, Euthydemus is 
eompletely deceiving you, Glinias. Tell me, isn’t learning the acquisition of the 
knowledge of what one learns? 

eiinias agreed. 

And what about knowing? he said. Is it anything except having knowledge 
already? 

[e] He agreed. 

Then not knowing is not yet having knowledge? 

He agreed with him. 

And are those who acquire something those who have it already or those who 
do not? 

Those who do not. 

And you have admitted, haven’t you, that those who do not know belong to 
the group of those who do not have something? 

He nodded. 

Then the learners belong to those who acquire and not to those who have? 

He agreed. 

Then it is those who do not know who learn, eiinias, and not those who know. 

[d] Euthydemus was hastening to throw the young man for the third fall when 
I, seeing that he was going down and wanting to give him a ehanee to breathe so 
that he should not turn eoward and disgraee us, eneouraged him, saying, Don’t 
be surprised, Glinias, if these arguments seem strange to you, sinee perhaps you 



don’t take in what the visitors are doing with you. They are doing exactly what 
people do in the Gorybantie mysteries when they enthrone a person they intend 
to initiate. If you have been initiated you know that there is daneing and sport on 
these oeeasions; and now these two are doing nothing except daneing around 
you and making [e] sportive leaps with a view to initiating you presently. So you 
must now imagine yourself to be hearing the first part of the sophistie mysteries. 
In the first plaee, as Prodieus says, you must learn about the eorreet use of 
words; and our two visitors are pointing out this very thing, that you did not 
realize that people use the word “learn” not only in the situation in whieh a 
person who has no knowledge of a thing in the beginning acquires [278] it later, 
but also when he who has this knowledge already uses it to inspeet the same 
thing, whether this is something spoken or something done. (As a matter of fact, 
people eall the latter “understand” rather than “learn,” but they do sometimes 
eall it “learn” as well.)Now this, as they are pointing out, had eseaped your 
notiee—that the same word is applied to opposite sorts of men, to both the man 
who knows and the man who does not. There was something similar to this in 
the seeond question, when they asked you whether people learn what they know 
or what they do not [b] know. These things are the frivolous part of study (whieh 
is why I also tell you that the men are jesting); and I eall these things “frivolity” 
beeause even if a man were to learn many or even all sueh things, he would be 
none the wiser as to how matters stand but would only be able to make fun of 
people, tripping them up and overturning them by means of the distinetions in 
words, just like the people who pull the ehair out from under a man who is going 
to sit down and then laugh gleefully when they see him sprawling on his baek. 

So you must think of their performance [e] as having been mere play. But after 
this they will doubtless show you serious things, if anyone will, and I shall give 
them a lead to make sure they hand over what they promised me. They said they 
would give a demonstration of hortatory skill, but now it seems to me that they 
must have thought it neeessary to make fun of you before beginning. So, 
Euthydemus and Dionysodorus, put an end to this joking; I think we have had 
[d] enough of it. The next thing to do is to give an exhibition of persuading the 
young man that he ought to devote himself to wisdom and virtue. But first I shall 
give you two a demonstration of the way in whieh I conceive the undertaking 
and of the sort of thing I want to hear. And if I seem to you to be doing this in an 
unprofessional and ridieulous way, don’t laugh at me—it is out of a desire to 
hear your wisdom that I have the audaeity to improvise in front of you. 
Therefore, you and your diseiples restrain [e] yourselves and listen without 



laughing; and you, son of Axiochus, answer me: 

Do all men wish to do well? Or is this question one of the ridieulous ones I 
was afraid of just now? I suppose it is stupid even to raise sueh a question, sinee 
there eould hardly be a man who would not wish to do well. 

No, there is no sueh person, said Glinias. 

Well then, I said, the next question is, sinee we wish to do well, how are we to 
do so? Would it be through having many good things? Or is this question still 
more simple-minded than the other, sinee this must obviously be the ease too? 

He agreed. 

[279] Well then, what kinds of existing things are good for us? Or perhaps this 
isn’t a difficult question and we don’t need an important personage to supply the 
answer beeause everybody would tell us that to be rieh is a good—isn’t that so? 

Very mueh so, he said. 

[b] And so with being healthy, and handsome, and having a sufficient supply 
of the other things the body needs? 

He agreed. 

And, again, it is elear that noble birth, and power, and honor in one’s eountry 
are goods. 

He agreed. 

Then whieh goods do we have left? 1 said. What about being self-controlled 
and just and brave? For heaven’s sake tell me, eiinias, whether you think we will 
be putting these in the right plaee if we elass them as goods or if we refuse to do 
so? Perhaps someone might quarrel with us on this point—how does it seem to 
you? 

They are goods, said Glinias. 

[e] Very well, said 1. And where in the eompany shall we station wisdom? 
Among the goods, or what shall we do with it? 

Among the goods. 

Now be sure we do not leave out any goods worth mentioning. 

1 don’t think we are leaving out any, said Glinias. 

But 1 remembered one and said, Good heavens, eiinias, we are in danger of 
leaving out the greatest good of all! 

Whieh one is that? He said. 

Good fortune, Glinias, whieh everybody, even quite worthless people, says is 
the greatest of the goods. 

You are right, he said. 

[d] And 1 reeonsidered a seeond time and said, son of Axiochus, you and 1 



have nearly made ourselves ridieulous in front of our visitors. 

How so? he said. 

Beeause in putting good fortune in our previous list we are now saying the 
same thing all over again. 

What do you mean? 

Surely it is ridieulous, when a thing has already been brought up, to bring it up 
again and say the same things twiee. 

What do you mean by that? 

Wisdom is surely good fortune, 1 said—this is something even a ehild would 
know. 

He was amazed—he is still so young and simple-minded. 

1 notieed his surprise and said, You know, don’t you, eiinias, that flute [e] 
players have the best luek when it eomes to sueeess in flute musie? 

He agreed. 

And the writing masters at reading and writing? 

Gertainly. 

What about the perils of the sea—surely you don’t think that, as a general 
rule, any pilots have better luek than the wise ones? 

Gertainly not. 

And again, if you were on a eampaign, with whieh general would you [280] 
prefer to share both the danger and the luek, a wise one or an ignorant one? 

With a wise one. 

And if you were siek, would you rather take a ehanee with a wise doetor or 
with an ignorant one? 

With a wise one. 

Then it is your opinion, 1 said, that it is luekier to do things in the eompany of 
wise men than ignorant ones? 

He agreed. 

So wisdom makes men fortunate in every ease, sinee 1 don’t suppose she 
would ever make any sort of mistake but must neeessarily do right and be lueky 
—otherwise she would no longer be wisdom. 

We finally agreed (1 don’t know quite how) that, in sum, the situation [b] was 
this: if a man had wisdom, he had no need of any good fortune in addition. When 
we had settled this point, 1 went baek and asked him how our former statements 
might be affected. We deeided, 1 said, that if we had many good things, we 
should be happy and do well. 

He agreed. 



And would the possession of good things make us happy if they were [c] of no 
advantage to us, or if they were of some? 

If they were of some advantage, he said. 

And would they be advantageous to us if we simply had them and did not use 
them? For instanee, if we had a great deal of food but didn’t eat any, or plenty to 
drink but didn’t drink any, would we derive any advantage from these things? 

Gertainly not, he said. 

Well then, if every workman had all the materials neeessary for his partieular 
job but never used them, would he do well by reason of possessing all the things 
a workman requires? For instanee, if a earpenter were provided with all his tools 
and plenty of wood but never did any earpentry, eould he be said to benefit from 
their possession? [d] 

Not at all, he said. 

Well then, if a man had money and all the good things we were mentioning 
just now but made no use of them, would he be happy as a result of having these 
good things? 

eiearly not, Soerates. 

So it seems, I said, that the man who means to be happy must not only have 
sueh goods but must use them too, or else there is no advantage in having them. 

You are right. 

[e] Then are these two things, the possession of good things and the use of 
them, enough to make a man happy, Glinias? 

They seem so to me, at any rate. 

If, I said, he uses them rightly, or if he does not? 

If he uses them rightly. 

Well spoken, I said. Now I suppose there is more harm done if someone uses a 
thing wrongly than if he lets it alone—in the first instanee there is [281] evil, but 
in the seeond neither evil nor good. Or isn’t this what we maintain? 

He agreed that it was. 

Then what eomes next? In working and using wood there is surely nothing 
else that brings about right use except the knowledge of earpentry, is there? 

Gertainly not. 

And, again, 1 suppose that in making utensils, it is knowledge that produees 
the right method. 

He agreed. 

And also, 1 said, with regard to using the goods we mentioned first—[b] 
wealth and health and beauty—was it knowledge that ruled and direeted our 



eonduet in relation to the right use of all sueh things as these, or some other 
thing? 

It was knowledge, he said. 

Then knowledge seems to provide men not only with good fortune but also 
with well-doing, in every ease of possession or aetion. 

He agreed. 

Then in heaven’s name, I said, is there any advantage in other possessions 
without good sense and wisdom? Would a man with no sense profit more if he 
possessed and did mueh or if he possessed and did little?- Look at [e] it this way: 
if he did less, would he not make fewer mistakes; and if he made fewer mistakes, 
would he not do less badly, and if he did less badly, would he not be less 
miserable? 

Yes, indeed, he said. 

And in whieh ease would one do less, if one were poor or if one were rieh? 

Poor, he said. 

And if one were weak or strong? 

Weak. 

If one were held in honor or in dishonor? 

In dishonor. 

And if one were brave and seIf-controIIed would one do less, or if one were a 
eoward? 

A eoward. 

Then the same would be true if one were Iazy rather than industrious? 

He agreed. 

And slow rather than quick, and dull of sight and hearing rather than [d] keen? 

We agreed with eaeh other on all points of this sort. 

So, to sum up, eiinias, I said, it seems likely that with respeet to all the things 
we ealled good in the beginning, the eorreet aeeount is not that in themselves 
they are good by nature, but rather as foIIows: if ignoranee eontrols them, they 
are greater evils than their opposites, to the extent that they are more eapable of 
eomplying with a bad master; but if good sense and wisdom are in eontrol, they 
are greater goods. In themselves, however, [e] neither sort is of any value. 

It seems, he said, to be just as you say. 

Then what is the result of our conversation? Isn’t it that, of the other things, no 
one of them is either good or bad, but of these two, wisdom is good and 
ignoranee bad? 

He agreed. 


Then let us eonsider what follows: sinee we all wish to be happy, and [282] 
sinee we appear to beeome so by using things and using them rightly, and sinee 
knowledge was the souree of rightness and good fortune, it seems to be 
neeessary that every man should prepare himself by every means to beeome as 
wise as possible—or isn’t this the ease? 

Yes, it is, he said. 

And for a man who thinks he ought to get this from his father mueh more than 
money, and not only from his father but also from his guardians [b] and friends 
(espeeially those of his eity and elsewhere who elaim to be his lovers), and who 
begs and beseeehes them to give him some wisdom, there is nothing shameM, 
eiinias, nor disgraeeM if, for the sake of this, he should beeome the servant or 
the slave of a lover or of any man, being willing to perform any honorable 
service in his desire to beeome wise. Or don’t you think so? I said. 

You seem to me to be absolutely right, said he. 

But only if wisdom ean be taught, Glinias, I said, and does not eome to [e] 
men of its own aeeord. This point still remains for us to investigate and is not yet 
settled between you and me. 

As far as I am eoneerned, Soerates, he said, I think it ean be taught. 

I was pleased and said, I like the way you talk, my fine fellow, and you have 
done me a good turn by relieving me of a long investigation of this very point, 
whether or not wisdom ean be taught. Now then, sinee you believe both that it 
ean be taught and that it is the only existing thing whieh makes a man happy and 
fortunate, surely you would agree that it [d] is neeessary to love wisdom and you 
mean to do this yourself. 

This is just what I mean to do, Soerates, as well as ever I ean. 

When I heard this I was delighted and said, There, Dionysodorus and 
Euthydemus, is my example of what I want a hortatory argument to be, though 
amateurish, perhaps, and expressed at length and with some difficulty. Now let 
either of you who wishes give us a demonstration of the same thing in a 
professional manner. Or if you do not wish to do that, [e] then start where I left 
off and show the boy what follows next: whether he ought to acquire every sort 
of knowledge, or whether there is one sort that he ought to get in order to be a 
happy man and a good one, and what it is. As I said in the beginning, it is of 
great importanee to us that this young man should beeome wise and good. 

[283] This is what I said, Grito, and I paid partieular attention to what should 
eome next and watehed to see just how they would piek up the argument and 
where they would start persuading the young man to praetiee wisdom and virtue. 



The elder of the two, Dionysodorus, took up the argument first and we all gazed 
at him in expectation of hearing some wonderful words immediately. And this is 
just what happened, sinee the man began [b] an argument whieh was eertainly 
wonderful, in a way, Grito, and worth your while to hear, sinee it was an 
ineitement to virtue. 

Tell me, Soerates, he said, and all you others who say you want this young 
man to beeome wise—are you saying this as a joke or do you want it truly and in 
earnest? 

This gave me the idea that they must have thought we were joking earlier 
when we asked them to talk to the boy, and that this was why they [e] made a 
joke of it and failed to take it seriously. When this idea oeeurred to me, I insisted 
all the more that we were in dead earnest. 

And Dionysodorus said, Well, take eare, Soerates, that you don’t find yourself 
denying these words. 

I have given thought to the matter, I said, and I shall never eome to deny them. 

Well then, he said, you say you want him to beeome wise? 

Very mueh so. 

And at the present moment, he said, is eiinias wise or not? 

He says he is not yet, at least—he is a modest person, I said. 

[d] But you people wish him to beeome wise, he said, and not to be ignorant? 

We agreed. 

Therefore, you wish him to beeome what he is not, and no longer to be what 
he is now? 

When I heard this I was thrown into confusion, and he broke in upon me while 
I was in this state and said, Then sinee you wish him no longer to be what he is 
now, you apparently wish for nothing else but his death. Sueh friends and lovers 
must be worth a lot who desire above all things that their beloved should utterly 
perish! 

[e] When Gtesippus heard this he beeame angry on his favorite’s aeeount and 
said, Thurian stranger, if it were not a rather rude remark, I would say “perish 
yourself” for taking it into your head to tell sueh a lie about me and the rest, 
whieh I think is a wieked thing to say—that I eould wish this person to die! 

Why etesippus, said Euthydemus, do you think it possible to tell lies? 

Good heavens yes, he said, I should be raving if I didn’t. 

When one speaks the thing one is talking about, or when one does not speak 
it? 


When one speaks it, he said. [284] 



So that if he speaks this thing, he speaks no other one of things that are except 
the very one he speaks? 

Of eourse, said Gtesippus. 

And the thing he speaks is one of those that are, distinet from the rest? 

Gertainly. 

Then the person speaking that thing speaks what is, he said. 

Yes. 

But surely the person who speaks what is and things that are speaks the truth 
—so that Dionysodorus, if he speaks things that are, speaks the truth and tells no 
lies about you. 

Yes, said Gtesippus, but a person who speaks these things, Euthydemus, [b] 
does not speak things that are. 

And Euthydemus said, But the things that are not surely do not exist, do they? 

No, they do not exist. 

Then there is nowhere that the things that are not are? 

Nowhere. 

Then there is no possibility that any person whatsoever eould do anything to 
the things that are not so as to make them be- when they are nowhere? 

It seems unlikely to me, said Gtesippus. 

Well then, when the orators speak to the people, do they do nothing? 

No, they do something, he said. 

Then if they do something, they also make something? [e] 

Yes. 

Speaking, then, is doing and making? 

He agreed. 

Then nobody speaks things that are not, sinee he would then be making 
something, and you have admitted that no one is eapable of making something 
that is not. So aeeording to your own statement, nobody tells lies; but if 
Dionysodorus really does speak, he speaks the truth and things that are. 

Yes indeed, Euthydemus, said Gtesippus, but he speaks things that are only in 
a eertain way and not as really is the ease. 

What do you mean, Gtesippus? said Dionysodorus. Are there some [d] 
persons who speak of things as they are? 

There eertainly are, he said—gentlemen and those who speak the truth. 

Now then, he said, are not good things well and bad things ill? 

He agreed. 

And you admit that gentlemen speak of things as they are? 


Yes, I do. 

Then good men speak ill of bad things, Gtesippus, if they do in fact speak of 
them as they are. 

They eertainly do, he said—at any rate they speak ill of bad men. If you [e] 
take my advice you will take eare not to be one of them in ease the good speak 
ill of you. For rest assured that the good speak ill of the bad. 

And do they speak greatly of the great and hotly of the hot? asked 
Euthydemus. 

Very mueh so, said Gtesippus, and what is more, they speak eoldly of persons 
who argue in a frigid fashion. 

You, Gtesippus, said Dionysodorus, are being abusive, very abusive indeed. 

I am eertainly doing no sueh thing, Dionysodorus, he said, sinee I like you, I 
am merely giving you a pieee of Mendly advice and endeavouring [285] to 
persuade you never to say, so rudely and to my face, that I want my most 
eherished friends to die. 

Sinee they seemed to be getting pretty rough with eaeh other, I started to joke 
with Gtesippus and said, Gtesippus, I think we ought to aeeept what the strangers 
tell us, if they are willing to be generous, and not to quarrel over a word. If they 
really know how to destroy men so as to make good and sensible people out of 
bad and stupid ones, and the two [b] of them have either found out for 
themselves or learned from someone else a kind of ruin or destruetion by whieh 
they do away with a bad man and render him good, if, as I say, they know how 
to do this—^well, they elearly do, sinee they specifically elaimed that the art they 
had reeently discovered was that of making good men out of bad ones—then let 
us eoneede them the point and permit them to destroy the boy for us and make 
him wise—and do the same to the rest of us as well. And if you [e] young men 
are afraid, let them “try it on the Garian,”- as they say, and I will be the victim. 
Being elderly, I am ready to run the risk, and I surrender myself to Dionysodorus 
here just as I might to Medea of Golehis.- Let him destroy me, or if he likes, boil 
me, or do whatever else he wants, but he must make me good. 

And Gtesippus said, I too, Soerates, am ready to hand myself over to the 
visitors; and I give them permission to skin me even more thoroughly than they 
are doing now so long as my hide will in the end beeome not [d] a wineskin 
(whieh is what happened to Marsyas),- but a pieee of virtue. And yet 
Dionysodorus here thinks I am eross with him. It’s not that Tm eross—Tm 
simply eontradieting the things he said whieh I find objectionable. So, my fine 
Dionysodorus, don’t eall eontradietion abuse—abuse is something quite 


different. 

And Dionysodorus answered, Are you making your speeeh on the assumption 
that there exists sueh a thing as eontradietion, Gtesippus? 

I eertainly am, he said, deeidedly so. And do you think there is none, 
Dionysodorus? [e] 

Well you, at any rate, eould not prove that you have ever heard one person 
eontradieting another. 

Do you really mean that? he answered. Well then, just listen to Gtesippus 
eontradieting Dionysodorus, if you want to hear my proof.- 

And do you undertake to baek that up? 

I eertainly do, he said. 

Well then, he went on, are there words to deseribe eaeh thing that exists? 

Gertainly. 

And do they deseribe it as it is or as it is not? 

As it is. 

Now if you remember, Gtesippus, he said, we showed a moment ago [286] 
that no one speaks of things as they are not, sinee it appeared that no one speaks 
what does not exist. 

Well, what about it? said Gtesippus. Are you and I eontradieting eaeh other 
any the less? 

Now would we be eontradieting, he said, if we were both to speak the- 
deseription of the same thing? I suppose we would be saying the same things in 
that ease. 

He agreed. 

But when neither of us speaks the deseription of the thing, would we [b] be 
eontradieting then? Or wouldn’t it be the ease that neither of us had the thing in 
mind at all? 

He agreed to this too. 

But when I speak the deseription of the thing whereas you speak another 
deseription of another thing, do we eontradiet then? Or is it the ease that I speak 
it but that you speak nothing at all? And how would a person who does not speak 
eontradiet one who does? 

Gtesippus fell silent at this, but I was astonished at the argument and said, 

How do you mean, Dionysodorus? The fact is that I have heard this [e] partieular 
argument from many persons and at many times, and it never eeases to amaze 
me. The followers of Protagoras made eonsiderable use of it, and so did some 
still earlier. It always seems to me to have a wonderful way of upsetting not just 


other arguments, but itself as well. But I think I shall learn the truth about it 
better from you than from anyone else. The argument amounts to elaiming that 
there is no sueh thing as false speaking, doesn’t it? And the person speaking 
must either speak the truth or else not speak? 

He agreed. 

[d] Now would you say it was impossible to speak what is false, but possible 
to think it? 

No, thinking it is not possible either, he said. 

Then there is absolutely no sueh thing as false opinion, I said. 

There is not, he said. 

Then is there no ignoranee, nor are there any ignorant men? Or isn’t this just 
what ignoranee would be, if there should be any—to speak falsely about things? 

It eertainly would, he said. 

And yet there is no sueh thing, I said. 

He said there was not. 

Are you making this statement just for the sake of argument, Dionysodorus— 
to say something startling—or do you honestly believe that there is no sueh thing 
as an ignorant man? 

[e] Your business is to refute me, he said. 

Well, but is there sueh a thing as refutation if one aeeepts your thesis that 
nobody speaks falsely? 

No, there is not, said Euthydemus. 

Then it ean’t be that Dionysodorus ordered me to refute him just now, ean it? I 
said. 

How would anyone order a thing whieh doesn’t exist? Are you in the habit of 
giving sueh orders? 

The reason rve raised the point, Euthydemus, is that I’m rather thiekwitted 
and don’t understand these fine clever things. And perhaps I’m about to ask a 
rather stupid question, but bear with me. Look at it this way: if [287] it is 
impossible to speak falsely, or to think falsely, or to be ignorant, then there is no 
possibility of making a mistake when a man does anything? I mean that it is 
impossible for a man to be mistaken in his aetions—or isn’t this what you are 
saying? 

Gertainly it is, he said. 

This is just where my stupid question eomes in, I said. If no one of us makes 
mistakes either in aetion or in speeeh or in thought—if this really is the ease— 
what in heaven’s name do you two eome here to teaeh? Or [b] didn’t you say just 



now that if anyone wanted to learn virtue, you would impart it best? 

Really, Soerates, said Dionysodorus, interrupting, are you sueh an old 
Gronus— as to bring up now what we said in the beginning? I suppose if I said 
something last year, you will bring that up now and still be helpless in dealing 
with the present argument. 

Well you see, I said, these arguments are very difficult (as is natural, sinee 
they eome from wise men) and this last one you mention turns out to be 
partieularly difficult to deal with. Whatever in the world do you mean by the 
expression “be helpless in dealing with,” Dionysodorus? [e] Doesn’t it elearly 
mean that 1 am unable to refute the argument? Just tell me, what else is the sense 
of this phrase “1 am helpless in dealing with the argument”? 

But at least it is not very difficult to deal withyoi/r phrase,— he said, so go 
ahead and answer. 

Before you answer me, Dionysodorus? 1 said. 

You refuse to answer then? he said. 

Well, is it fair? 

Perfectly fair, he said. 

On what prineiple? 1 said. Or isn’t it elearly on this one, that you have eome 
here on the present oeeasion as a man who is eompletely skilled in arguments, 
and you know when an answer should be given and when it [d] should not? So 
now you deeline to give any answer whatsoever beeause you realize you ought 
not to? 

You are babbling instead of being eoneerned about answering, he said. But, 
my good fellow, follow my instruetions and answer, sinee you admit that 1 am 
wise. 

1 must obey then, 1 said, and it seems 1 am forced to do so, sinee you are in 
eommand, so ask away. 

Now are the things that have sense those that have soul, or do things without 
soul have sense too? 

It is the ones with soul that have sense. 

And do you know any phrase that has soul? he asked. 

Heavens no, not 1. 

Then why did you ask me just now what was the sense of my phrase? [e] 

1 suppose, 1 said, for no other reason than that 1 made a mistake on aeeount of 
being so stupid. Or perhaps 1 did not make a mistake but was right when 1 spoke 
as if phrases had sense? Are you saying that 1 made a mistake or not? Beeause if 
1 did not make one you will not refute me no matter how wise you are, and you 


will be “helpless in dealing with the argument.” And if I did make one, you said 
the wrong thing when you elaimed it was impossible to make mistakes—and I’m 
not talking [288] about things you said last year. So, Dionysodorus and 
Euthydemus, I said, it looks as if this argument has made no progress and still 
has the old trouble of falling down itself in the proeess of knoeking down others. 
And your art has not discovered how to prevent this from happening in spite of 
your wonderful display of preeision in words. 

And Gtesippus said, Your manner of speeeh is eertainly remarkable, O [b] 
men of Thurii or Ghios, or from wherever and however you like to be styled, 
beeause it matters nothing to you if you talk eomplete nonsense. 

I was worried in ease there might be hard words, and started to pacify 
Gtesippus onee again, saying, Gtesippus, let me say to you the same things I was 
just saying to Glinias, that you fail to recognize how remarkable the strangers’ 
wisdom is. It’s just that the two of them are unwilling to give us a serious 
demonstration, but are putting on conjuring trieks in imitation [e] of that 
Egyptian sophist, Proteus.— So let us imitate Menelaus and refuse to release the 
pair until they have shown us their serious side. I really think some splendid 
thing in them will appear whenever they begin to be in earnest, so let us beg and 
exhort and pray them to make it known. As for me, I think I ought onee again to 
take the lead and give an indieation [d] of what sort of persons I pray they will 
show themselves to be. Beginning where I left off earlier, I shall do my best to 
go through what eomes next so as to spur them to aetion and in hopes that out of 
pity and eommiseration for my earnest exertions they may be earnest 
themselves. 

So, eiinias, I said, remind me where we left off. As far as I ean remember it 
was just about at the point where we finally agreed that it was neeessary to love 
wisdom, wasn’t it? 

Yes, he said. 

Now the love of wisdom, or philosophy, is the acquisition of knowledge, isn’t 
that so? I said. 

Yes, he said. 

[e] Well, what sort of knowledge would we acquire if we went about it in the 
right way? Isn’t the answer simply this, that it would be one whieh will benefit 
us? 

Gertainly, he said. 

And would it benefit us in any way if we knew how to go about and discover 
where in the earth the greatest quantities of gold are buried? 


Perhaps, he said. 

But earlier,— I said, we gave a thorough demonstration of the point that even 
if all the gold in the world should be ours with no trouble and without digging 
for it, we should be no better off—no, not even if we knew how [289] to make 
stones into gold would the knowledge be worth anything. For unless we also 
knew how to use the gold, there appeared to be no value in it. Or don’t you 
remember? I said. 

Yes, I remember very well, he said. 

Nor does there seem to be any value in any other sort of knowledge whieh 
knows how to make things, whether money making or medieine or any other 
sueh thing, unless it knows how to use what it makes—isn’t this the ease? 

He agreed. 

[b] And again, if there exists the knowledge of how to make men immortal, 
but without the knowledge of how to use this immortality, there seems to be no 
value in it, if we are to eonelude anything from what has already been settled. 

We agreed on all this. 

Then what we need, my fair friend, I said, is a kind of knowledge whieh 
eombines making and knowing how to use the thing whieh it makes. 

So it appears, he said. 

Then it seems not at all needful for us to beeome lyre makers and skilled [e] in 
some sueh knowledge as that. For there the art whieh makes is one thing and that 
whieh uses is another; they are quite distinet although they deal with the same 
thing. There is a great difference between lyre making and lyre playing, isn’t 
there? 

He agreed. 

And it is equally obvious that we stand in no need of the art of flute making, 
sinee this is another of the same kind. 

He said yes. 

Seriously then, said I, if we were to leam the art of writing speeehes, is this 
the art whieh we would have to get if we are going to be happy? 

I don’t think so, said Glinias in answer. 

On what ground do you say this? I asked. [d] 

Well, he said, I notiee that eertain speeeh writers have no idea of how to use 
the partieular speeehes they themselves have written, in the same way that the 
lyre makers have no idea of how to use their lyres. And in the former ease too, 
there are other people who are eapable of using what the speeeh writers have 
eomposed but are themselves unable to write. So it is elear that in regard to 


speeehes too, there is one art of making and another of using. 

You seem to me, I said, to have sufficient ground for stating that the art of 
speeeh writing is not the one a man would be happy if he acquired. And yet it 
was in this eonneetion that I expected the very knowledge we have been seeking 
all this time would put in an appearanee. Beeause, as [e] far as I am eoneerned, 
whenever I have any eontaet with these same men who write speeehes, they 
strike me as being persons of surpassing wisdom, Glinias; and this art of theirs 
seems to me something marvelous and lofty. Though after all there is nothing 
remarkable in this, sinee it is part of the enehanters’ art and but slightly inferior 
to it. For the enehanters’ art eonsists [290] in eharming vipers and spiders and 
seorpions and other wild things, and in euring diseases, while the other art 
eonsists in eharming and persuading the members of juries and assemblies and 
other sorts of erowds. Or do you have some other notion of it? I said. 

No, he said, it seems to me to be just as you say. 

Where should we turn next, then? I asked. To whieh one of the arts? 

I find myself at a loss, he said. 

But I think I have discovered it, said I. 

Whieh one is it? said eiinias. 

The art of generalship seems to me, I said, to be the one whieh, more [b] than 
any other, a man would be happy if he acquired. 

It doesn’t seem so to me, he said. 

How is that? said I. 

Well, this art is a kind of man hunting. 

What then? I said. 

No art of aetual hunting, he said, extends any further than pursuing and 
eapturing: whenever the hunters eateh what they are pursuing they are ineapable 
of using it, but they and the fishermen hand over their prey [e] to the eooks. And 
again, geometers and astronomers and ealeulators (who are hunters too, in a way, 
for none of these make their diagrams; they simply discover those whieh already 
exist), sinee they themselves have no idea of how to use their prey but only how 
to hunt it, hand over the task of using their discoveries to the dialeetieians—at 
least, those of them do so who are not eompletely senseless. 

Well done, I said, most handsome and clever eiinias! And is this really the 
ease? 

[d] Very mueh so. And the same is true of the generals, he said. Whenever 
they eapture some eity, or a eamp, they hand it over to the statesmen—for they 
themselves have no idea of how to use the things they have eaptured—^just in the 



same way, I imagine, that quail hunters hand theirs over to quail keepers. So, he 
said, if we are in need of that art whieh will itself know how to use what it 
acquires through making or eapturing, and if it is an art of this sort whieh will 
make us happy, then, he said, we must look for some other art besides that of 
generalship. 

[e] Grito: What do you mean, Soerates? Did that boy utter all this? 

SoGRATEs: You’re not convinced of it, Grito? 

Grito: Good heavens no! Beeause, in my opinion, if he spoke like that, he 
needs no edueation, either from Euthydemus or anyone else. 

SoGRATEs: Dear me, then perhaps after all it was Gtesippus who said this, and 
I am getting absent-minded. 

[291] Grito: Not my idea of Gtesippus! 

SoGRATEs: But Em sure of one thing at least, that it was neither Euthydemus 
nor Dionysodorus who said it. Do you suppose, my good Grito, that some 
superior being was there and uttered these things—beeause I am positive I heard 
them. 

Grito: Yes, by heaven, Soerates, I eertainly think it was some superior being, 
very mueh so. But after this did you still go on looking for the art? And did you 
find the one you were looking for or not? 

[b] SoGRATEs: Eind it, my dear man—I should think not! We were really quite 
ridieulous—^just like ehildren running after erested larks; we kept thinking we 
were about to eateh eaeh one of the knowledges, but they always got away. So 
why should I reeount the whole story? When we got to the kingly art and were 
giving it a thorough inspeetion to see whether it might be the one whieh both 
provided and ereated happiness, just there we got into a sort of labyrinth: when 
we thought we had eome to the end, [e] we turned round again and reappeared 
praetieally at the beginning of our seareh in just as mueh trouble as when we 
started out. 

Grito: And how did this eome about, Soerates? 

SoGRATEs: I shall tell you. We had the idea that the statesman’s art and the 
kingly art were the same. 

Grito: And then what? 

SoGRATEs: It was due to this art that generalship and the others handed over 
the management of the produets of whieh they themselves were the craftsmen, as 
if this art alone knew how to use them. It seemed elear to us that this was the art 
we were looking for, and that it was the eause of right aetion in the state, and, to 
use the language of Aesehylus, that this [d] art alone sits at the helm of the state. 



governing all things, ruling all things, and making all things useful.— 

Grito: And wasn’t your idea a good one, Soerates?— 

SoGRATEs: You will form an opinion, Grito, if you like to hear what happened 
to us next. We took up the question onee again in somewhat this fashion: Well, 
does the kingly art, whieh rules everything, produee some result for us, or not? 
Gertainly it does, we said to eaeh other. Wouldn’t [e] you say so too, Grito? 

Grito: Yes, I would. 

SoGRATEs: Then what would you say its result was? For instanee, if I should 
ask you what result does medieine produee, when it rules over all the things in 
its eontrol, would you not say that this result was health? 

Grito: Yes, I would. 

SoGRATEs: And what about your own art of farming, when it rules over all the 
things in its eontrol—what result— does it produee? Wouldn’t you [292] say that 
it provides us with nourishment from the earth? 

Grito: Yes, I would. 

SoGRATEs: Now what about the kingly art; when it rules over all the things in 
its eontrol—what does it produee? Perhaps you won’t find the answer quite so 
easy in this ease. 

Grito: No, I eertainly don’t, Soerates. 

SoGRATEs: Nor did we, Grito. But you are aware of this point at least, that if 
this is to be the art we are looking for, it must be something useful. 

Grito: Yes indeed. 

SoGRATEs: And it eertainly must provide us with something good? 

Grito: Neeessarily, Soerates. 

SoGRATEs: And Glinias and 1 of eourse agreed that nothing is good except [b] 
some sort of knowledge. 

Grito: Yes, you said that. 

SoGRATEs: Then the other results whieh a person might attribute to the 
statesman’s art—and these, of eourse, would be numerous, as for instanee, 
making the citizens rieh and free and not disturbed by faction—all these 
appeared to be neither good nor evil;— but this art had to make them wise and to 
provide them with a share of knowledge if it was to be the one [e] that benefited 
them and made them happy. 

Grito: True enough. So you agreed on this for the moment at any rate, 
aeeording to your aeeount. 

SoGRATEs: And does the kingly art make men wise and good? 

Grito: Why not, Soerates? 


SoGRATEs: But does it make all people good, and in every respeet? And is it 
the art whieh conveys every sort of knowledge, shoe making and earpentry and 
all the rest? 

Grito: I don’t think so, Soerates. 

[d] SoGRATEs: Then what knowledge does it convey? And what use are we to 
make of it? It must not be the produeer of any of those results whieh are neither 
good nor bad, but it must convey a knowledge whieh is none other than itself. 
Now shall we try to say what in the world this is, and what use we are to make of 
it? Is it agreeable to you if we say it is that by whieh we shall make others good? 

Grito: Gertainly. 

SoGRATEs: And in what respeet will they be good and in what respeet useful, 
as far as we are eoneerned? Or shall we go on to say that they will [e] make 
others good and that these others will do the same to still others? But in what 
conceivable way they are good is in no way apparent to us, espeeially sinee we 
have diseredited what are said to be the results of the statesman’s art. It is 
altogether a ease of the proverbial “Gorinthus, son of Zeus”;— and, as I was 
saying, we are in just as great difficulties as ever, or even worse, when it eomes 
to finding out what that knowledge is whieh will make us happy. 

Grito: Merey on us, Soerates, you seem to have got yourselves into a frightful 
tangle. 

[293] SoGRATEs: As far as I was eoneerned, Grito, when I had fallen into this 
difficulty, I began to exclaim at the top of my lungs and to eall upon the two 
strangers as though they were the Heavenly Twins to reseue both myself and the 
boy from the third wave— of the argument and to endeavor in every conceivable 
way to make plain what this knowledge ean be whieh we ought to have if we are 
going to spend the remainder of our lives in the right way. 

Grito: And what about it? Was Euthydemus willing to reveal anything to 
you? 

[b] SoGRATEs: Of eourse! And he began his aeeount, my friend, in this 
generous manner: Would you prefer, Soerates, to have me teaeh you this 
knowledge you have been in difficulties over all this time, or to demonstrate that 
you possess it? 

O marvellous man, I said, is this in your power? 

Very mueh so, he said. 

Then for heaven’s sake demonstrate that I possess it! I said. That will be mueh 
easier than learning for a man of my age. 

Then eome answer me this, he said: Is there anything you know? 


Oh, yes, I said, many things, though trivial ones. 

That will serve the purpose, he said. Now do you suppose it possible for any 
existing thing not to be what it is? 

Heavens no, not I. [c] 

And do you know something? he said. 

Yes, I do. 

Then you are knowing, if you really know? 

Of eourse, as far as eoneerns that partieular thing. 

That doesn’t matter, beeause mustn’t you neeessarily know everything, if you 
are knowing? 

How in heaven’s name ean that be, said I, when there are many other things I 
don’t know? 

Then if there is anything you don’t know, you are not knowing. 

In just that matter, my friend, I said. 

Are you any the less not knowing for all that? said he. And just now you said 
you were knowing, with the result that you are the man you are, and then again 
you are not, at the same time and in respeet to the [d] same things. 

Very good, Euthydemus—aeeording to the proverb, “whatever you say is well 
said.”— But how do I know that knowledge we were looking for? Sinee it is 
impossible both to be and not to be the same thing, if I know one thing I know 
absolutely everything—beeause I eould not be both knowing and not knowing at 
the same time—and sinee I know everything, I also have this knowledge. Is this 
what you mean, and is this your pieee of wisdom? 

You are refuted out of your own mouth, Soerates, he said. [e] 

But Euthydemus, I said, aren’t you in the same eondition? Beeause I would 
not be at all vexed at anything I might suffer in eompany with you and this dear 
man Dionysodorus. Tell me, don’t you two know some existing things, and 
aren’t there others you don’t know? 

Ear from it, Soerates, said Dionysodorus. 

What’s that? I said. Do you know nothing at all? 

On the eontrary, he said. 

Then you know everything, I said, sinee you know something? [294] 

Yes, everything, he said, and you also know everything if you really know 
even one thing. 

O heavens, said I, how marvellous! And what a great blessing has eome to 
light! But it ean’t be true that all the rest of mankind either know everything or 
nothing? 


Well, he said, I don’t suppose they know some things and not others and are 
thus knowing and not knowing at the same time. 

But what iollows? I asked. 

Everyone, he said, knows everything, if he really knows something. 

[b] By the gods, Dionysodorus, I said—for I realize that you are both now in 
earnest, although I have provoked you to it with some difficulty—do you two 
really know everything? Garpentry and shoe making, for instanee? 

Yes indeed, he said. 

So you are both able to do leather stitehing? 

Heavens yes, and we ean do eobbling, he said. 

And do you also have the sort of information whieh tells the number of the 
stars and of the sands? 

Of eourse, he said. Do you think we would fail to agree to that too? 

[e] Here Gtesippus interrupted: For goodness’ sake, Dionysodorus, give me 
some evidence of these things whieh will convince me that you are both telling 
the truth. 

What shall I show you? he asked. 

Do you know how many teeth Euthydemus has, and does he know how many 
you have? 

Aren’t you satisfied, he said, with being told that we know everything? 

Not at all, he answered, but tell us just this one thing in addition and prove 
that you speak the truth. Beeause if you say how many eaeh of you has, and you 
turn out to be right when we have made a eount, then we shall trust you in 
everything else. 

[d] Well, they weren’t willing to do it, sinee they thought they were being 
laughed at, but they elaimed to know every single thing they were questioned 
about by Gtesippus. And there was praetieally nothing Gtesippus did not ask 
them about in the end, inquiring shamelessly whether they knew the most 
disgraceful things. The two of them faced his questions very manfully, elaiming 
to know in eaeh ease, just like boars when they are driven up to the attaek. The 
result was that even I myself, Grito, was [e] finally eompelled, out of sheer 
disbelief, to ask whether Dionysodorus even knew how to danee, to whieh he 
replied that he eertainly did. 

I don’t suppose, I said, that at your age you are so far advanced in wisdom as 
to somersault over swords or be turned about on a wheel? 

There is nothing I eannot do, he said. 

And do you know everything just at the present moment, I asked, or is your 



knowledge also a permanent thing? 

It is permanent as well, he said. 

And when you were ehildren and had just been born, did you know 
everything? 

They both answered yes at the same moment. 

[295] Now the thing struek us as unbelievable; and Euthydemus asked, Are 
you ineredulous, Soerates? 

Well, I would be, I said, except for the probability that you are both wise men. 

But if you are willing to answer my questions, he said, I will prove that you 
agree to these remarkable things too. 

But, said I, there is nothing I would like better than to be refuted on these 
points. Beeause if I am unaware of my own wisdom, but you are going to 
demonstrate that I know everything and know it forever, what greater godsend 
than this would I be likely to eome aeross my whole life long? 

Then answer, he said. 

Ask away, I am ready. [b] 

Well then, Soerates, he said, when you have knowledge, do you have it of 
something, or not? 

I have it of something. 

And do you know by means of that by whieh you have knowledge, or by 
means of something else? 

By means of that by whieh I have knowledge. I suppose you mean the soul, or 
isn’t this what you have in mind? 

Aren’t you ashamed, Soerates, he said, to be asking a question of your own 
when you ought to be answering? 

Very well, said I, but how am I to aet? I will do just what you tell me. Now 
whenever I don’t understand your question, do you want me to answer just the 
same, without inquiring further about it? 

You surely grasp something of what I say, don’t you? he said. [e] 

Yes, I do, said I. 

Then answer in terms of what you understand. 

Well then, I said, if you ask a question with one thing in mind and I 
understand it with another and then answer in terms of the latter, will you be 
satisfied if I answer nothing to the purpose? 

I shall be satisfied, he said, although I don’t supposeyoi/ will. 

Then I’m eertainly not going to answer, said I, until I understand the question. 

You are evading a question you understand all along, he said, beeause you 



keep talking nonsense and are praetieally senile. 

I realized he was angry with me for making distinetions in his phrases, [d] 
beeause he wanted to surround me with words and so hunt me down. Then I 
remembered that Gonnus, too, is vexed with me whenever I don’t give in to him, 
and that as a result, he takes fewer pains with me beeause he thinks I am stupid. 
And sinee I had made up my mind to attend this man’s elasses too, I thought I 
had better give in for fear he might think me too uneouth to be his pupil. So I 
said, Well, Euthydemus, if you think [e] this is how to do things, we must do 
them your way, beeause you are far more of an expert at diseoursing than I, who 
have merely a layman’s knowledge of the art. So go baek and ask your questions 
from the beginning. 

And you answer again from the beginning, he said. Do you know what you 
know by means of something, or not? 

I know it by means of the soul, I said. 

[296] There he is again, he said, adding on something to the question! I didn’t 
ask you by what you know, but whether you know by means of something. 

Yes, I did give too mueh of an answer again, I said, beeause I am so 
unedueated. Please forgive me and I shall answer simply that I know what I 
know by means of something. 

And do you always know by this same means, said he, or is it rather the ease 
that you know sometimes by this means and sometimes by another? 

Always, whenever I know, I said, it is by this means. 

Won’t you stop adding things on again? he said. 

But I’m afraid that this word “always” may trip us up. 

[b] It won’t do it to us, he said, but to you, if anyone. Come along and answer: 
do you always know by this means? 

Always, I said, sinee I have to withdraw the “whenever.” 

Then you always know, by this means. And sinee you are always knowing, the 
next question is, do you know some things by this means by whieh you know 
and others by some other means, or everything by this one? 

Absolutely everything by this one, said I—those that I know, that is. 

There it is again, he said—here eomes the same qualification. 

Well I take baek the “those that I know,” I said. 

No, don’t take baek a single thing, he said—I’m not asking you any [e] favors. 
Just answer me this: would you be eapable of knowing “absolutely everything,” 
if you did not know everything? 

It would be remarkable if I did, said I. 



And he said, Then add on everything you like now, beeause you admit that 
you know absolutely everything. 

It seems I do, I said, espeeially sinee my “those that I know” has no effect, and 
I know everything. 

And you have also admitted that you always know (by means of that by whieh 
you know), whenever you know, or however else you like to put it, beeause you 
have admitted that you always know and know all things at the same time. It is 
obvious that you knew even when you were [d] a ehild and when you were being 
born and when you were being conceived. And before you yourseIf eame into 
being and before the foundation of heaven and earth, you knew absolutely 
everything, if it is true that you always know. And, by heaven, he said, you 
always will know, and will know everything, if I want it that way. 

I hope you will want it that way, most honorable Euthydemus, said I, if you 
are genuinely telling the truth. But I don’t quite believe in your ability to bring it 
off unless your brother Dionysodorus here should lend a helping hand—perhaps 
the two of you might be able to do it. Tell me, [e] I went on: with respeet to other 
things I see no possibility of disputing with men of sueh prodigious wisdom by 
saying that I do not know everything, sinee you have stated that I do; but what 
about things of this sort, Euthydemus—how shall I say I know that good men are 
unjust? Come tell me, do I know this, or not? 

Oh yes, you know it, he said. 

Know what? said I. 

That the good are not unjust. 

Yes, rve always known that, I said. But this isn’t my question—what [297] 
Tm asking is, where did I learn that the good are unjust? 

Nowhere, said Dionysodorus. 

Then this is something I do not know, I said. 

You are ruining the argument, said Euthydemus to Dionysodorus, and this 
feIIow here will turn out to be not knowing, and then he will be knowing and not 
knowing at the same time. And Dionysodorus blushed. 

But you, I said, what do you say, Euthydemus? Your all-knowing brother [b] 
doesn’t appear to be making a mistake, does he? 

Am I a brother of Euthydemus? said Dionysodorus, interrupting quickly. 

And I said, Eet that pass, my good friend, until Euthydemus instruets me as to 
how I know that good men are unjust, and don’t begrudge me this pieee of 
information. 

You are running away, Soerates, said Dionysodorus, and refusing to answer. 



And with good reason, said I, beeause I am weaker than either of you, so that I 
do not hesitate to run away from you both together. I am mueh [e] more 
worthless than Heraeles, who was unable to fight it out with both the Hydra, a 
kind of lady-sophist who was so clever that if anyone eut off one of her heads of 
argument, she put forth many more in its plaee, and with another sort of sophist, 
a erab arrived on shore from the sea—rather reeently, I think. And when 
Heraeles was in distress beeause this ereature was ehattering and biting on his 
left, he ealled for his nephew lolaus to eome and help him, whieh lolaus 
successfully did. But if my [d] lolaus should eome, he would do more harm than 
good. 

And when you have finished this song and story, said Dionysodorus, will you 
tell me whether lolaus is any more Heraeles’ nephew than yours? 

Well, I suppose it will be best for me if I answer you, Dionysodorus, I said, 
beeause you will not stop asking questions—I am quite convinced of that—out 
of an envious desire to prevent Euthydemus from teaehing me that pieee of 
wisdom. 

Then answer, he said. 

Well, I said, my answer is that lolaus was the nephew of Heraeles, but [e] as 
for being mine, I don’t see that he is, in any way whatsoever. Beeause my 
brother, Patroeles, was not his father, although Heraeles’ brother, iphieles, does 
have a name whieh is somewhat similar. 

And Patroeles, he said, is your brother? 

Yes indeed, said I—we have the same mother, though not the same father. 

Then he both is and is not your brother. 

Not by the same father, my good friend, I said, beeause his father was 
ehaeredemus and mine was Sophroniseus. 

But Sophroniseus and Ghaeredemus were both fathers? he asked. 

Gertainly, I said—the former was mine and the latter his. [298] 

Then was Ghaeredemus other than a father? he said. 

Other than mine at any rate, said I. 

Then he was a father while he was other than a father? Or are you the same as 
a stone? 

Tm afraid you will show that I am, I said, although I don’t feel like one. 

Then are you other than a stone? he said. 

Yes, quite other. 

Then isn’t it the ease that if you are other than a stone, you are not a stone, he 
said, and if you are other than gold, you are not gold? 



That’s true. 

Then Ghaeredemus is not a father if he is other than a father, he said. 

So it seems that he is not a father, said I. 

[b] Beeause if Ghaeredemus is a father, said Euthydemus, interrupting, then, 
on the other hand, Sophroniseus, being other than a father, is not a father, so that 
you, Soerates, are without a father. 

Here Gtesippus took up the argument, saying, Well, isn’t your father in just the 
same situation? Isn’t he other than my father? 

Far from it, said Euthydemus. 

What! Is he the same? he asked. 

The same, eertainly. 

[e] I should not agree with that. But tell me, Euthydemus, is he just my father, 
or the father of everyone else as well? 

Of everyone else as well, he replied. Or do you think the same man is both a 
father and not a father? 

I was eertainly of that opinion, said Gtesippus. 

What, he said—do you think that a thing ean be both gold and not gold? Or 
both a man and not a man? 

But perhaps, Euthydemus, said Gtesippus, you are not uniting flax with flax, 
as the proverb has it. Beeause you are making an alarming statement if you say 
your father is the father of all. 

But he is, he replied. 

Just of men, said Gtesippus, or of horses and all the other animals? 

[d] AII of them, he said. 

And is your mother their mother? 

Yes, she is. 

And is your mother the mother of sea urehins? 

Yes, and so is yours, he said. 

So you are the brother of gudgeons and puppies and piglets. 

Yes, and so are you, he said. 

And your father turns out to be a boar and a dog. 

And so does yours, he said. 

You will admit all this in a moment, Gtesippus, if you answer my questions, 
said Dionysodorus. Tell me, have you got a dog? 

Yes, and a brute of a one too, said Gtesippus. 

[e] And has he got puppies? 

Yes indeed, and they are just like him. 



And so the dog is their father? 

Yes, I saw him mounting the biteh myself, he said. 

Well then: isn’t the dog yours? 

Gertainly, he said. 

Then sinee he is a father and is yours, the dog turns out to be your father, and 
you are the brother of puppies, aren’t you? 

And again Dionysodorus eut in quickly to keep Gtesippus from making some 
reply first and said, Just answer me one more small question: Do you beat this 
dog of yours? 

And Gtesippus laughed and said, Heavens yes, sinee 1 ean’t beat you! 

Then do you beat your own father? he asked. 

There would eertainly be mueh more reason for me to beat yours, he [299] 
said, for taking it into his head to beget sueh clever sons. But 1 suppose, 
Euthydemus, that the father of you and the puppies has benefited greatly from 
this wisdom of yours! 

But he has no need of a lot of good things, Gtesippus—he does not, and 
neither do you. 

Nor you either, Euthydemus? he asked. 

Nor any other man. Tell me, Gtesippus, do you think it a good thing [b] for a 
siek man to drink medieine whenever he needs it, or does it seem to you not a 
good thing? And do you think it good for a man to be armed when he goes to 
war rather than to go unarmed? 

It seems good to me, he said. And yet 1 think you are about to play one of your 
eharming trieks. 

The best way to find out is to go ahead and answer, he said. Sinee you admit 
that it is a good thing for a man to drink medieine whenever he needs it, then 
oughtn’t he to drink as mueh as possible? And won’t it be fine if someone 
pounds up and mixes him a wagon load of hellebore?— 

And Gtesippus said, Very true indeed, Euthydemus, if the man drinking [e] is 
as big as the statue at Delphi! 

It also follows, he said, that sinee it is a good thing to be armed in war, a man 
ought to have as many spears and shields as possible, if it really is a good thing? 

It really does seem to be so, said Gtesippus. But surely you don’t believe this 
yourself, Euthydemus? Wouldn’t you prefer one shield and one spear? 

Yes, 1 would. 

And would you also arm Geryon and Briareus— in this fashion? he asked. 1 
thought you and your eompanion here were cleverer than that, eonsidering that 


you both fight in armor. 

[d] Euthydemus was silent, but Dionysodorus went baek to the answers 
etesippus had given earlier and asked, And what about gold, then? In your 
opinion is it a good thing to have? 

Yes indeed, and, in this ease, lots of it, said Gtesippus. 

Well then, oughtn’t one to have good things always and everywhere? 

Very mueh so, he said. 

And you admit that gold is also one of the good things? 

Yes, I have admitted that already, he said. 

Then one should have it always and everywhere, and espeeially in [e] oneself? 
And wouldn’t a man be happiest of all if he had three talents of gold in his 
stomaeh, and a talent in his skull, and a stater of gold in eaeh eye? 

Well, they do say, Euthydemus, said Gtesippus, that among the Seythians the 
happiest and best are the men who have a lot of gold in their own skulls (the 
same way that you were talking a moment ago about the dog being my father); 
and, what is still more remarkable, the story is that they also drink out of their 
own gilded skulls and gaze at the insides of them, having their own heads in 
their hands!— 

[300] Tell me, said Euthydemus, do the Seythians and the rest of mankind see 
things eapable of sight or ineapable?— 

Gapable, I suppose. 

And do you do so too? he asked. 

Yes, so do I. 

And do you see our eloaks? 

Yes. 

Then these same eloaks are eapable of sight. 

Remarkably so, said Gtesippus. 

Well, what do they see? he said. 

Nothing at all. And you, perhaps, don’t suppose you see them,— you are sueh 
a sweet innoeent. But you strike me, Euthydemus, as having fallen asleep with 
your eyes open; and if it is possible to speak and say nothing, you are doing 
exactly that. 

[b] But surely it is not possible for there to be a speaking of the silent, said 
Dionysodorus.— 

Entirely impossible, said Gtesippus. 

Then neither is there a silenee of the speaking? 

Still less so, he answered. 


But whenever you mention stones and wood and pieees of iron, are you not 
speaking of the silent? 

Not if I go by the blaeksmiths’ shops, he said, beeause there the pieees of iron 
are said to speak out and ery aloud if anyone handles them. So here, thanks to 
your wisdom, you were talking nonsense without being aware of it. But prove 
me the other point, how there ean be a silenee of the speaking. 

(I had the notion that Gtesippus was very mueh keyed up on aeeount [e] of his 
favorite being there.) 

Whenever you are silent, said Euthydemus, are you not silent with respeet to 
all things? 

Yes, I am, he said. 

Therefore, you are also silent with respeet to the speaking, if “the speaking” is 
ineluded in all things. 

What, said Gtesippus, all things are not silent, are they? 

I imagine not, said Euthydemus. 

Well then, my good friend, do all things speak? 

All the speaking ones, I suppose. 

But, he said, this is not my question—I want to know, are all things silent, or 
do they speak? 

Neither and both, said Dionysodorus, breaking in, and Tm convinced [d] you 
will be helpless in dealing with that answer. 

etesippus gave one of his tremendous laughs and said, Euthydemus, your 
brother has made the argument sit on both sides of the fence and it is ruined and 
done for! Glinias was very pleased and laughed too, whieh made Gtesippus swell 
to ten times his normal size. It is my opinion that Gtesippus, who is a bit of a 
rogue, had pieked up these very things by overhearing these very men, beeause 
there is no wisdom of a eomparable sort among any other person of the present 
day. 

And I said, Glinias, why are you laughing at sueh serious and beautiful [e] 
things? 

Why Soerates, have you ever yet seen a beautiful thing? asked Dionysodorus. 
Yes indeed, Dionysodorus, I said, and many of them. 

And were they different from the beautiM, he asked, or were they the [301] 
same as the beautiful? 

This put me in a terrible fix, whieh I thought I deserved for my grumbling. All 
the same I answered that they were different from the beautiful itself, but at the 
same time there was some beauty present with eaeh of them. 



Then if an ox is present with you, you are an ox? And beeause I am present 
with you now, you are Dionysodorus? 

Heaven forbid, said I. 

But in what way, he said, ean the different be different just beeause the 
different is present with the different? 

Are you in difficulties there? I said. (I was so eager to have the wisdom [b] of 
the pair that I was already trying to eopy it.) 

How ean I not be in difficulties? he said. Not only I but everyone else must be, 
when a thing is impossible. 

What are you saying, Dionysodorus? I said. Isn’t the beautiM beautiM and 
the ugly ugly? 

Yes, if I like, he said. 

And do you like? 

Gertainly, he said. 

Then isn’t it also the ease that the same is the same and the different [e] 
different? Beeause I don’t imagine that the different is the same, but I thought 
even a ehild would hardly doubt that the different is different. But you must have 
negleeted this point deliberately, Dionysodorus, sinee in every other respeet you 
and your brother strike me as bringing the art of argument to a fine piteh of 
excellence, like craftsmen who bring to eompletion whatever work eonstitutes 
their proper business. 

You know then, he said, what the proper business of eaeh craftsman is? For 
instanee, you know whose business it is to work metal? 

Yes, I do—the blaeksmith’s. 

Well then, what about making pots? 

The potter’s. 

And again, to slaughter and skin, and to boil and roast the pieees after eutting 
them up? 

[d] The eook’s, I said. 

Now if a man does the proper business, he said, he will do rightly? 

Very mueh so. 

And the proper business in the ease of the eook is, as you say, to eut up and 
skin?— You did agree to that didn’t you? 

Yes, I did, I said, but forgive me. 

Then it is elear, he said, that if someone kills the eook and euts him up, and 
then boils him and roasts him, he will be doing the proper business. And if 
anyone hammers the blaeksmith himself, and puts the potter on [e] the wheel, he 


will also be doing the proper business. 

By Posidon, I exclaimed, you are putting the linishing touehes on your 
wisdom! And do you think that sueh skill will ever be mine? 

And would you recognize it, Soerates, he asked, if it did beeome yours? 

If only you are willing, I said, I elearly would. 

What’s that, said he—do you think you know your own possessions? 

Yes, unless you forbid it—for all my hopes must begin with you and end with 
Euthydemus here. 

And do you eonsider those things to be yours over whieh you have [302] 
eontrol and whieh you are allowed to treat as you please? For instanee, an ox or 
a sheep: do you regard these as yours beeause you are free to sell them or give 
them away or sacrifice them to any god you please? And if you eould not treat 
them in this fashion, then they would not be yours? 

And beeause I knew that some fine thing would emerge from their questions, 
and, at the same time, beeause I wanted to hear it as quickly as possible, 1 said, 
This is exactly the ease—it is only things like these whieh are mine. 

Very well, he said. You give the name of living beings to all things that have a 
soul, don’t you? 

Yes, 1 said. 

And you admit that only those living beings are yours over whieh you [b] 
have power to do all these things 1 mentioned just now? 

1 admit it. 

And he pretended to pause as though he were eontemplating some weighty 
matter, and then said, Tell me, Soerates, do you have an aneestral Zeus?— 

1 had a suspieion (a eorreet one as it turned out) of the way in whieh the 
argument would end, and 1 began to make a desperate effort to eseape, twisting 
about as though 1 were already eaught in the net. 

No, 1 have not, Dionysodorus, 1 said. 

Then you are a miserable sort of fellow, and not even an Athenian, if [e] you 
have no aneestral gods nor shrines, nor any of the other things of this sort whieh 
befit a gentleman. 

Enough of that, Dionysodorus—mind your tongue and don’t give me a leeture 
whieh is prematurely harsh. 1 eertainly do have altars; and 1 have shrines, both 
domestie and aneestral, and everything else of the kind, just like the other 
Athenians. 

Well, what about the other Athenians? he said. Doesn’t eaeh of them have an 
aneestral Zeus? 


None of the lonians use that expression, I said, neither those who are eolonists 
from the eity nor we ourselves. We do have an aneestral Apollo beeause of lon’s 
parentage,— but Zeus is not given the name of “aneestral” [d] by us. Rather we 
eall him “defender of the house” or “of the tribe,” and we also have an Athena 
“of the tribe.” 

Oh, that will do, said Dionysodorus, sinee you do appear to have an Apollo 
and a Zeus and an Athena. 

Gertainly, said I. 

Then these would be your gods? he said. 

My aneestors, I said, and my masters. 

But at any rate they are yours, he said. Or didn’t you admit that they were? 

Yes, I admitted it, I said. What is going to happen to me? 

[e] Then these gods, he said, are also living beings? Beeause you have 
admitted that everything whieh has a soul is a living being. Or don’t these gods 
have a soul? 

Oh yes, they do, I said. 

Then they are living beings? 

Yes, living beings, I said. 

And you have agreed that those living beings are yours whieh you have a right 
to give away and to sell and to sacrifice to any god you please. 

Yes, I agreed to that, I said—there is no retreat for me, Euthydemus. 

[303] Then eome tell me straightway, he said: sinee you admit that Zeus and 
the other gods are yours, then do you have the right to sell them or give them 
away or treat them in any way you like, as you do with the other living 
ereatures? 

Then I, Grito, lay speeehless, just as if the argument had struek me a blow. But 
etesippus ran to my aid, saying, Bravo, Heraeles, what a fine argument! And 
Dionysodorus said, Is Heraeles a bravo, or is a bravo Heraeles? And Gtesippus 
said, By Posidon, what marvelous arguments! I give up—the pair are unbeatable. 

[b] Whereupon, my dear Grito, there was no one there who did not praise to 
the skies the argument and the two men, laughing and applauding and exulting 
until they were nearly exhausted. In the ease of eaeh and every one of the 
previous arguments, it was only the admirers of Euthydemus who made sueh an 
enthusiastie uproar; but now it almost seemed as if the pillars of the Eyeeum 
applauded the pair and took pleasure in their [e] sueeess. Even I myself was so 
affected by it as to deelare that I had never in my life seen sueh wise men; and I 
was so absolutely captivated by their wisdom that I began to praise and extol 


them and said, O happy pair, what miraeulous endowment you possess to have 
brought sueh a thing to perieetion in so short a time! Among the many other fine 
things whieh belong to your arguments, Euthydemus and Dionysodorus, there is 
one whieh is the most magnificent of all, that you eare nothing for the many, [d] 
or in fact, for men of consequence or reputation, but only for persons of your 
own sort. And I am convinced that there are very few men like you who would 
appreeiate these arguments, but that the majority understand them so little that I 
feel sure they would be more ashamed to refute others with arguments of this 
sort than to be refuted by them. And then there is this other publie-spirited and 
kindly aspeet of your performance; whenever you deny that there is anything 
beautiful or good or white, and that the [e] different is in any way different, you 
do in fact eompletely stiteh up men’s mouths, as you say. But sinee you would 
appear to stiteh up your own as well, you are behaving in a eharming fashion and 
the harshness of your words is quite removed. But the greatest thing of all is that 
your skill is sueh, and is so skillfully contrived, that anyone ean master it in a 
very short time. 1 myself found this out by watehing Gtesippus and seeing how 
quickly he was able to imitate you on the spur of the moment. This ability [304] 
of your technique to be pieked up rapidly is a fine thing,— but not something 
whieh lends itself well to publie performance. lf you will take my advice, be 
careful not to talk in front of a large group; the listeners are likely to master it 
right away and give you no eredit. Better just talk to eaeh other in private, or, if 
you must have an audienee, then let no one eome unless he gives you money. 
And if you are sensible you will give your diseiples [b] the same advice, never to 
argue with anyone but yourselves and eaeh other. For it is the rare thing, 
Euthydemus, whieh is the preeious one, and water is eheapest, even though, as 
Pindar said, it is the best.— But eome, said 1, and see to admitting eiinias and me 
to your elasses. 

After saying these things, Grito, and making a few other brief remarks, we 
separated. Now figure out a way to join us in attending their elasses, [e] sinee 
they elaim to be able to instruet anyone who is willing to pay, and say that 
neither age nor laek of ability prevents anyone whatsoever from learning their 
wisdom easily. And, what is speeially relevant for you to hear, they say that their 
art is in no way a hindranee to the making of money. 

Grito: Well, Soerates, 1 am indeed a person who loves listening and who 
would be glad to learn something; but all the same 1 am afraid that 1 also am not 
one of Euthydemus’ sort. Instead 1 am one of those you [d] mentioned who 
would rather be refuted by arguments of this kind than use them to refute. Now it 


seems ridieulous to me to give you advice, but I want to tell you what I heard. 
When I was taking a walk one of the men who was leaving your diseussion eame 
up to me (someone who has a high opinion of himself for wisdom and is one of 
those clever people who write speeehes for the law eourts) and he said, Grito, 
aren’t you a diseiple of these wise men? Heavens no, I said—there was sueh a 
erowd that I was unable to hear, even though I stood quite elose. And yet, he 
said, it was worth hearing. What was it? I asked. You would have heard men [e] 
conversing who are the wisest of the present day in this kind of argument. And I 
said, what did they show you? Nothing else, said he, than the sort of thing one 
ean hear from sueh people at any time—ehattering and making a worthless fuss 
about matters of no consequence. (These are his approximate words.) But surely, 
I said, philosophy is a eharming thing. Charming, my innoeent friend? he said— 
why it is of no value whatsoever! And if [305] you had been present, I think you 
would have been embarrassed on your Mend’s aeeount, he aeted so strangely in 
his willingness to put himself at the disposal of men who eare nothing about 
what they say, but just snateh at every word. And these men, as I was just saying, 
are among the most influential people of the present day. But the fact is, Grito, 
he said, that both the activity itself and the men who engage in it are worthless 
and [b] ridieulous. Now as far as I am eoneerned, Soerates, the man is wrong to 
criticize the activity and so is anyone else who does so. But to be willing to 
argue with sueh people in front of a large erowd does seem to me worthy of 
reproaeh. 

SoGRATEs: Grito, men like these are very strange. Still, I don’t yet know what 
to say in return. What sort of man was this who eame up and attaeked 
philosophy? Was he one of those clever persons who eontend in the law eourts, 
an orator? Or was he one of those who equip sueh men for battle, a writer of the 
speeehes whieh the orators use? 

[e] Grito: He was eertainly not an orator, no indeed. Nor do I think he has 
ever appeared in eourt. But they say he understands the business—very mueh so 
—and that he is a clever man and ean eompose clever speeehes. 

SoGRATEs: Now I understand—it was about this sort of person that I was just 
going to speak myself. These are the persons, Grito, whom Prodieus deseribes as 
oeeupying the no-man’s-land between the philosopher and the statesman. They 
think that they are the wisest of men, and that they not only are but also seem to 
be so in the eyes of a great many, so that [d] no one else keeps them from 
enjoying universal esteem except the followers of philosophy. Therefore, they 
think that if they plaee these persons in the position of appearing to be worth 



nothing, then victory in the eontest for the reputation of wisdom will be 
indisputably and immediately theirs, and in the eyes of all. They think they 
really are the wisest, and whenever they are eut short in private conversation, 
they attribute this to Euthydemus and his erew. They regard themselves as very 
wise, and reasonably so, sinee they think they are not only pretty well up in 
philosophy but also [e] in polities. Yes, their eoneeit of wisdom is quite natural 
beeause they think they have as mueh of eaeh as they need; and, keeping elear of 
both risk and conflict, they reap the fruits of wisdom. 

Grito: And so, Soerates, do you think there is anything in what they say? For 
surely it ean’t be denied that their argument has a eertain plausibility. 

[306] SoGRATEs: Plausibility is just what it does have, Grito, rather than truth. 
It is no easy matter to persuade them that a man or anything else whieh is 
between two things and partakes of both is worse than one and better than the 
other in the ease where one of the things is good and the other evil; and that in 
the ease where it partakes of two distinet goods, it is worse than either of them 
with respeet to the end for whieh eaeh of the two (of whieh it is eomposed) is 
useful. It is only in the ease where the [b] thing in the middle partakes of two 
distinet evils that it is better than either of those of whieh it has a share. Now if 
philosophy is a good, and so is the activity of a statesman (and eaeh has a 
different end), and those partaking of both are in between, then these men are 
talking nonsense, sinee they are inferior to both. If one is good and the other bad, 
then they are better than the praetitioners of the latter and worse than those of the 
former; while if both are bad, there is some truth in what they say, but [e] 
otherwise none at all. I don’t suppose they would agree that both [philosophy 
and polities] are bad, nor that one is bad and the other good. The fact of the 
matter is that, while partaking of both, they are inferior to both with respeet to 
the object for whieh either polities or philosophy is of value; and that whereas 
they are aetually in the third plaee, they want to be regarded as being in the first. 
However, we ought to forgive them their ambition and not feel angry, although 
we still ought to see these men for what they are. After all, we ought to admire 
every man who says anything sensible, and who labors bravely in its pursuit. [d] 

Grito: A11 the same, Soerates, as I keep telling you, I am in doubt about what 
I ought to do with my sons. The younger one is still quite small, but Gritobulus is 
at an age when he needs someone who will do him good. Now whenever I am in 
your eompany your presenee has the effect of leading me to think it madness to 
have taken sueh pains about my ehildren in various other ways, sueh as marrying 
to make sure that they would be [e] of noble birth on the mother’s side, and 



making money so that they would be as well off as possible, and then to give no 
thought to their edueation. But on the other hand, whenever I take a look at any 
of those persons who set up to edueate men, I am amazed; and every last one of 
them strikes me as utterly grotesque, to speak frankly between ourselves. So 
[307] the result is that I eannot see how I am to persuade the boy to take up 
philosophy. 

SoGRATEs: My dear Grito, don’t you realize that in every pursuit most of the 
praetitioners are paltry and of no aeeount whereas the serious men are few and 
beyond priee? For instanee, doesn’t gymnasties strike you as a fine thing? And 
money making and rhetorie and the art of the general? 

Grito: Yes, of eourse they do. 

SoGRATEs: Well then, in eaeh of these eases don’t you notiee that the [b] 
majority give a laughable performance of their respective tasks? 

Grito: Yes indeed—you are speaking the exact truth. 

SoGRATEs: And just beeause this is so, do you intend to run away from all 
these pursuits and entrust your son to none of them? 

Grito: No, this would not be reasonable, Soerates. 

SoGRATEs: Then don’t do what you ought not to, Grito, but pay no attention to 
the praetitioners of philosophy, whether good or bad. Rather give serious 
eonsideration to the thing itself: if it seems to you negligible, [e] then turn 
everyone from it, not just your sons. But if it seems to you to be what I think it 
is, then take heart, pursue it, praetiee it, both you and yours, as the proverb says. 


1. eiinias: see below, 273a-b. 

2. The paneration (lit., “all-round lighting”) was a eombination of wrestling and boxing. 

3. Omitting noun eehdn at b8. 

4. Reading hdste kai einai at b6. 

5. That is, try it on the dog or on a guinea pig. 

6. Medea persuaded the daughters of Pelias to eut up their father and boil him in a eauldron, telling them 
that in this way they would renew his youth. 

7. Marsyas, a satyr, ehallenged Apollo to a musieal eontest. Apollo, having won the eontest, flayed his 
opponent alive. Cf. Herodotus, vii.26. 

8. Reading akoudmen nun ei at e5. 

9. Aeeepting the addition of <ton> before tou at a5. 

10. As the father of Zeus whom Zeus dethroned, Gronus is a symbol of the out-of-date. 

11. Removing the braekets in c3 and aeeepting the emendation of g’ou for tdi. 

12. In Odyssey iv.456 ff. Proteus, a sea deity, refuses to assume his proper shape until he has transformed 
himself into a lion, a dragon, a panther, an enormous pig, into water, and into a tree. 

13. At 280d, although the point made was more general. 

14. The reference is probably to Seven Against Thebes, 2. 

15. Writing Oukoun with aeute aeeent on the first syllable rather than circumflex on the seeond in d4. 

16. Removing the braekets in al. 


17. Cf. 281d-e. 

18. The expression was proverbial for any sort of vain repetition. 

19. For the first two, see 292a and 292d-e. The Heavenly Twins (Dioseuri) were regarded as proteetors of 
seamen. 

20. Reading panta legeis at d3. 

21. A plant with both poisonous and medieinal properties, a proverbial treatment for mental disorders. 

22. Briareus was a hundred-handed monster who aided Zeus against the Titans. Geryon was a three-headed 
or three-bodied monster whose eattle were stolen by Heraeles. 

23. The Seythians’ habit of using the gilded skuUs of their enemies as eups is deseribed by Herodotus, iv.65. 

24. The Greek phrase translated “eapable of sight” here ean be understood as either active (eapable of 
seeing) or passive (eapable of being seen). The argument to follow exploits this ambiguity. 

25. Reading horan auta in that order at a6. 

26. The “speaking of the silent” here, like the “sUenee of the speaking” just below, must be heard as 
ambiguous between “speaking done by the sUent” and “speaking about silent things.” The argument to 
foUow exploits this ambiguity. 

27. The Greek here is ambiguous between “it’s proper for a eook to eut up and skin” and “it’s proper to eut 
up and skin a eook.” This English must be heard as having the same two readings. 

28. The Greek word translated “aneestral” here and in the foUowing was applied in different parts of the 
Greek world to the speeiUe divinities worshipped there as “hereditary” proteetors, the “fathers” of the 
people. But it also had a different applieation to Zeus in partieular, as proteetor of the rights of aneestors. 
The argument to foUow exploits this ambiguity. 

29 . lon was the son of Apollo by Greusa. (Cf. Euripides, lon 61-75.) 

30. Omitting to sophon at al. 

31. Olympian I.l. 


PRnTAGnRAS 


Translated by Stanley Lombardo and Karen Bell. 


This is the dramatie masterpieee among Plato’s ‘Soeratie’ dialogues. itdepiets 
Soerates debating the great sophist Protagoras, with Hippias and Prodieus, two 
other very famous sophists, in active attendanee. An excited flock ofstudents and 
admirers looks on. Plato gives us deep and sympathetie portraits ofboth his 
prineipal speakers—and neither eomes off unseathed. 

A sophist is an edueator. Protagoras offers to teaeh young men ‘sound 
deliberation’ and the ‘art ofcitizenship’—in other words, as Soerates puts it, 
human ‘virtue’, what makes someone an outstandingly good person. But ean this 
really be taught? Is virtue—as it ought to be ifit ean be taught—an expertise, a 
rationally based way ofunderstanding, deliberating about and deeiding things 
for the best? Soerates doubts that virtue ean be taught at all, and all the more 
that Protagoras ean teaeh it. Protagoras is eommitted to holding that it ean be — 
by him—and he expounds an extremely attractive myth about the original 
establishment ofhuman soeieties to show how there is room for him to do it. But 
he is also deeply eautious in the praetiee ofhis edueator’s art—almost his first 
words in the dialogue are a long oration on the importanee to a sophist of 
eaution as he offers himself publiely as the teaeher ofa eity’s youth. Can he then 
be bold enough to answer Soerates’ guestions about human virtue in sueh a way 
as to artieulate an aeeount that will sustain his elaims to teaeh it? In the 
protraeted dialeetieal exchange that follows, Protagoras distinguishes several 
virtues, all parts of that human virtue that he teaehes, and insists, against 
Soerates’ urging, that not all ofthese (in partieular, not eourage) are to be 
thought ofas knowledge or wisdom. That, after all, is the popular view ofthe 
matter — so, in his eaution, Protagoras stieks with that, or tries to, to the bitter 
end, resisting as long as he ean Soerates ’ elaborate efforts to show that eourage, 
too, like the rest ofvirtue, is nothing but wisdom. But if Protagoras is right, how 
ean virtue in general, and eourage in partieular, be the sort of rationally based 
expertise that it has to be ifit ean be taught? It appears that Protagoras would 
have done better to follow his own convictions about virtue—that all of it is 
teaehable—riding roughshod over popular opinion where neeessary to show 
how all the parts ofhuman virtue are wisdom or knowledge. In fact, Soerates 



shows himselfto be mueh more an ally of Protagoras on the guestion ofthe 
nature ofhuman virtue than at first appears. He is deeply eommitted, more 
deeply indeed than Protagoras, to Protagoras’ initial elaim thatvirtue is a 
rationally based expertise at deliberation and deeision. But how, then, ean he 
have been right to doubt whether virtue is teaehable? Aren’t all rationally based 
expertises aeguired by teaehing? (In reflecting on this guestion, readers will 
want to eonsult also the MenoJ 

Thus both speakers get their eomeuppanee—Soerates for denying that virtue 
is teaehable, Protagoras for denying that it is wisdom. The whole matter has to 
be rethought. At the end, we are sent baek to the beginning, to go over the old 
ground onee more, as Soerates himself has just done in retelling the events ofthe 
day to his unnamed friend and to us readers. One thing has been established, 
though—preeisely what Soerates set out to discover in aeeompanying his friend 
Hippoerates to Callias’ house to confront Protagoras: even ifvirtue ean be 
taught, no one should entrust himselfto Protagoras to learn it, sinee he does not 
even have a eoherent view ofwhat it is. 

This Soerates, like that of Gorgias, has more substantial theoretieal 
eommitments than the Soerates ofother ‘Soeratie’ dialogues. He does not limit 
himselfto examining the opinions ofothers, but argues, as something he is 
eommitted to, however revisably, that all virtue is one, namely a single 
knowledge, that aeting against one’s own convictions—’weakness ofwill’—is 
impossible, and thatour ‘salvation in life’depends upon an ‘art of measurement’ 
that will overcome the power of appearanee and get us to aet rightly always. The 
dialogue invites us to ponder these theses, to work out for ourselves Soerates ’ 
reasons for holding to them—and to guestion whether he is right to do so. 

T.M.e. 


Priend: Where have you just eome from, Soerates? No, don’t tell me. [309] 
It’s pretty obvious that you’ve been hunting the ripe and ready Aleibiades.- Well, 
I saw him just the other day, and he is eertainly still a beautiful man—and just 
between the two of us, 'man’ is the proper word, Soerates: his beard is already 
filling out. 

SoGRATEs: Well, what of it? I thought you were an admirer of Homer, [b] who 
says that youth is most eharming when the beard is first blooming-—^whieh is 
just the stage Aleibiades is at. 

Priend: So what’s up? Were you just with him? And how is the young man 


disposed towards you? 

SoGRATEs: Pretty well, I think, espeeially today, sinee he rallied to my side and 
said a great many things to support me.- You’re right, of eourse: I was just with 
him. But there’s something really strange I want to tell you about. Although we 
were together, I didn’t pay him any mind; in fact, I forgot all about him most of 
the time. 

[e] Priend: How eould anything like that have happened to the two of you? 
You surely haven’t met someone else more beautiM, at least not in this eity. 

SoGRATEs: Mueh more beautiM. 

Priend: What are you saying? A citizen or a foreigner? 

SoGRATEs: AMeigner. 

Priend: From where? 

SoGRATEs: Abdera. 

Priend: And this foreigner seems to you more beautiM than the son of 
eiinias? 

SoGRATEs: How eould superlative wisdom not seem surpassingly beautiM? 

Priend: What! Have you been in the eompany of some wise man, Soerates? 

[d] SoGRATEs: The wisest man alive, if you think the wisest man is— 
Protagoras. 

Priend: What are you saying? Is Protagoras in town? 

SoGRATEs: And has been for two days. 

Priend: And you’ve just now eome from being with him? 

[310] SoGRATEs: That’s right, and took part in quite a long conversation. 

Priend: Well, sit right down, if you’re free now, and tell us all about it. Let the 
boy make room for you here. 

SoGRATEs: By all means. Td eount it a favor if you’d listen. 

Priend: And vice versa, if you’d tell us. 

SoGRATEs: That would make it a double favor then. Well, here’s the story. [b] 
This morning just before daybreak, while it was still dark, Hippoerates,- son of 
Apollodorus and Phason’s brother, banged on my door with his stiek, and when 
it was opened for him he barged right in and yelled in that voice of his, 

“Soerates, are you awake or asleep?” 

Recognizing his voice, I said, “Is that Hippoerates? No bad news, I hope.” 

“Nothing but good news,” he said. 

“I’d like to hear it,” I said. “What brings you here at sueh an hour?” 

“Protagoras has arrived,” he said, standing next to me. 

“Day before yesterday,” I said. “Did you just find out?” 


[c] “Yes! Just last evening.” As he said this he felt around for the bed and sat 
at my feet and eontinued: “That’s right, late yesterday evening, after I got baek 
from Oenoe. My slave Satyrus had run away from me. I meant to tell you that I 
was going after him, but something else eame up and made me forget. After I got 
baek and we had eaten dinner and were about to get some rest, then my brother 
tells me Protagoras has arrived. I was [d] getting ready to eome right over to see 
you even then, until I realized it was just too late at night. But as soon as I had 
slept some and wasn’t dead-tired any more, I got up and eame over here right 
away.” 

Recognizing his fighting spirit and his excitement, I asked him: “So what’s it 
to you? Has Protagoras done anything wrong to you?” 

He laughed and said, “You bet he has, Soerates. He has a monopoly on 
wisdom and won’t give me any.” 

“But look,” I said, “if you meet his priee he’ll make you wise too.” 

”If only it were as simple as that,” he said, “I’d bankrupt myself and [e] my 
friends too. But that’s why I’m eoming to you, so you will talk to him for me. 

I’m too young myself, and besides, rve never even seen Protagoras or heard him 
speak. I was still just a ehild the last time he was in town. He’s sueh a eelebrity, 
Soerates, and everyone says he’s a terribly clever [311] speaker. Why don’t we 
walk over now, to be sure to eateh him in? rve heard he’s staying with Gallias, 
son of Hipponieus. Come on, let’s go.” 

“Let’s not go there just yet,” I said. “It’s too early. Why don’t we go out here 
into the eourtyard and stroll around until it’s light? Then we ean go. Protagoras 
spends most of his time indoors, so don’t worry; we’re likely to eateh him in.” 

So we got up and walked around the eourtyard. I wanted to see what [b] 
Hippoerates was made of, so I started to examine him with a few questions. “Tell 
me, Hippoerates,” I said. “You’re trying to get aeeess to Protagoras, prepared to 
pay him a eash fee for his services to you. But what is he, and what do you 
expect to beeome? I mean, suppose you had your mind set on going to your 
namesake, Hippoerates of Cos, the famous physieian, to [e] pay him a fee for his 
services to you, and if someone asked you what this Hippoerates is that you were 
going to pay him, what would you say?” 

“I would say a physieian,” he said. 

“And what would you expect to beeome?” 

“A physieian.” 

“And if you had a mind to go to Polyelitus of Argos or Phidias of Athens to 
pay them a fee, and if somebody were to ask you what kind of professionals you 



had in mind paying, what would you say?” 

“I would say seulptors.” 

“And what would you expect to beeome?” 

“A seulptor, obviously.” 

”A11 right,” I said. “Here we are, you and I, on our way to Protagoras, [d] 
prepared to pay him eash as a fee on your behalf, spending our own money, and 
if that’s not enough to persuade him, our Mends’ money as well. Suppose 
someone notiees our enthusiasm and asks us: Tell me, Soerates and 
Hippoerates, what is your idea in paying Protagoras? What [e] is he?’ What 
would we say to him? What other name do we hear in reference to Protagoras? 
Phidias is ealled a seulptor and Homer a poet. What do we hear Protagoras 
ealled?” 

“A sophist is what they eall him, anyway, Soerates.” 

“Then it is as a sophist that we are going to pay him?” 

“Yes.” 

”And if somebody asks you what you expect to beeome in going to [312] 
Protagoras?” 

He blushed in response—there was just enough daylight now to show him up 
—and said, “If this is at all like the previous eases, then, obviously, to beeome a 
sophist.” 

“What? You? Wouldn’t you be ashamed to present yourself to the Greek 
world as a sophist?” 

“Yes, I would, Soerates, to be perfectly honest.” 

“Well, look, Hippoerates, maybe this isn’t the sort of edueation you [b] expect 
to get from Protagoras. Maybe you expect to get the kind of lessons you got 
from your grammar instruetor or musie teaeher or wrestling eoaeh. You didn’t 
get from them teehnieal instruetion to beeome a professional, but a general 
edueation suitable for a gentleman.” 

“That’s it exactly! That’s just the sort of edueation you get from Protagoras.” 

“Then do you know what you are about to do now, or does it eseape you?” I 
said. 

“What do you mean?” 

[e] “That you are about to hand over your soul for treatment to a man who is, 
as you say, a sophist. As to what exactly a sophist is, I would be surprised if you 
really knew. And yet, if you are ignorant of this, you don’t know whether you 
are entrusting your soul to something good or bad.” 

“But I think I do know,” he said. 



“Then tell me what you think a sophist is.” 

“I think,” he said, “that, as the name suggests, he is someone who has an 
understanding of wise things.” 

[d] “Well, you eould say the same thing about painters and earpenters, that 
they understand wise things. But if someone asked us 'wise in what respeet?’ we 
would probably answer, for painters, 'wise as far as making images is 
eoneerned,’ and so on for the other eases. And if someone asked, 'What about 
sophists? What wise things do they understand?’—what would we answer? 

What are they expert at making?” 

“What else, Soerates, should we say a sophist is expert at than making people 
clever speakers?” 

“Our answer would then be true, but not sufficient, for it requires another [e] 
question: On what subject does the sophist make you a clever speaker? For 
example, a lyre-player makes you a clever speaker on his subject of expertise, 
the lyre. Right?” 

“Yes.” 

“All right then. On what subject does a sophist make you a clever speaker?” 

“It’s elear that it’s the same subject that he understands.” 

“Likely enough. And what is this subject that the sophist understands and 
makes his student understand?” 

“By God,” he said, “I really don’t know what to say.” 

[313] I went on to my next point: “Do you see what kind of danger you are 
about to put your soul in? If you had to entrust your body to someone and risk its 
beeoming healthy or ill, you would eonsider carefully whether you should 
entrust it or not, and you would confer with your family and friends for days on 
end. But when it eomes to something you value more than your body, namely 
your soul, and when everything eoneerning [b] whether you do well or ill in your 
life depends on whether it beeomes worthy or worthless, I donh see you getting 
together with your father or brother or a single one of your friends to eonsider 
whether or not to entrust your soul to this reeently arrived foreigner. No, you 
hear about him in the evening—right?—and the next morning, here you are, not 
to talk about whether it’s a good idea to entrust yourself to him or not, but ready 
to spend your own money and your Mends’ as well, as if you had thought it all 
through already and, no matter what, you had to be with Protagoras, [e] a man 
whom you admit you don’t know and have never conversed with, and whom you 
eall a sophist although you obviously have no idea what this sophist is to whom 
you are about to entrust yourself.” 



“I guess so, Soerates, from what you say.” 

“Am I right, then, Hippoerates, that a sophist is a kind of merehant who 
peddles provisions upon whieh the soul is nourished? That’s what he seems like 
to me.” 

“But what is the soul nourished on, Soerates?” 

“Teaehings, I would say. And wateh, or the sophist might deceive us [d] in 
advertising what he sells, the way merehants who market food for the body do. 

In general, those who market provisions don’t know what is good or bad for the 
body—they just reeommend everything they sell—nor do those who buy (unless 
one happens to be a trainer or doetor). In the same way, those who take their 
teaehings from town to town and sell them wholesale or retail to anybody who 
wants them reeommend all their produets, but I wouldn’t be surprised, my 
friend, if some of these people did not know whieh of their produets are 
beneficial and whieh detrimental [e] to the soul. Likewise those who buy from 
them, unless one happens to be a physieian of the soul. So if you are a 
knowledgeable eonsumer, you ean buy teaehings safely from Protagoras or 
anyone else. But if you’re not, please don’t risk what is most dear to you on a 
roll of the diee, for there [314] is a far greater risk in buying teaehings than in 
buying food. When you buy food and drink from the merehant you ean take eaeh 
item baek home from the store in its own eontainer and before you ingest it into 
your body you ean lay it all out and eall in an expert for eonsultation as to what 
should be eaten or drunk and what not, and how mueh and when. So [b] there’s 
not mueh risk in your purehase. But you eannot earry teaehings away in a 
separate eontainer. You put down your money and take the teaehing away in 
your soul by having learned it, and off you go, either helped or injured. Anyway, 
these are the questions we should look into, with the help of our elders. You and 
I are still a little too young to get to the bottom of sueh a great matter. Well, let’s 
do what we had started out to do and go hear this man; and after we have heard 
him, we ean talk with some others also. Protagoras isn’t the only one there. 
There’s Hippias [e] of Elis too, and also Prodieus of Ceos, I believe. And many 
others as well, wise men all.” 

Having agreed on this, we set out. When we got to the doorway we stood 
there diseussing some point whieh had eome up along the road and whieh we 
didn’t want to Ieave unsettled before we went in. So we were standing there in 
the doorway diseussing it until we reaehed an agreement, [d] and I think the 
doorman, a eunueh, overheard us. He must have been annoyed with all the traffic 
of sophists in and out of the house, beeause when we knoeked he opened the 



door, took one look at us and said, “Ha! More sophists! He’s busy.” Then he 
slammed the door in our faces with both hands as hard as he eould. We knoeked 
again, and he answered through the loeked door, “Didn’t you hear me say he’s 
busy?” “My good [e] man,” I said, “we haven’t eome to see Gallias, and we are 
not sophists. Calm down. We want to see Protagoras. That’s why we’ve eome. 

So please announee us.” Eventually he opened the door for us. 

When we went in we found Protagoras walking in the portieo Aanked by two 
groups. On one side were Gallias, son of Hipponieus, and his [315] brother on 
his mother’s side, Paralus, son of Perieles, and Gharmides,- son of Glaueon. On 
the other side were Perieles’ other son, Xanthippus, Philippides, son of 
Philomelus, and Antimoerus of Mende, Protagoras’ star pupil who is studying 
professionally to beeome a sophist. Eollowing behind and trying to listen to what 
was being said were a group of what seemed to be mostly foreigners, men whom 
Protagoras eolleets from the [b] various eities he travels through. He enehants 
them with his voice like Orpheus, and they follow the sound of his voice in a 
tranee. There were some loeals also in this ehorus, whose danee simply delighted 
me when I saw how beautifully they took eare never to get in Protagoras’ way. 
When he turned around with his Aanking groups, the audienee to the rear would 
split into two in a very orderly way and then eirele around to either side and 
form up again behind him. It was quite lovely. 

[e] And then I perceived (as Homer- says) Hippias of Elis, on a high seat in 
the other side of the eolonnade. Seated on benehes around him were 
Eryximachus,- son of Aeumenus, Phaedrus of Myrrhinus, Andron, son of 
Androtion, a number of Elians and a few other foreigners. They seemed to be 
asking Hippias questions on astronomy and physies, and he, from his high seat, 
was answering eaeh of their questions point by point. 

[d] And not only that, but I saw Tantalus too, for Prodieus of Ceos was also in 
town. He was in a room whieh Hipponieus had formerly used for storage, but 
beeause of the number of visitors Callias had eleared it out and made it into a 
guest room. Prodieus was still in bed and looked to be bundled up in a pile of 
sheepskin fleeces and blankets. Seated on eouehes next to him were Pausanias- 
from Gerames, and with Pausanias a fairly [e] young boy, well-bred I would say, 
and eertainly good-looking. I think I heard his name is Agathon, and I wouldn’t 
be surprised if he were Pausanias’ young love. So this boy was there, and the two 
Adeimantuses,- sons of Cepis and Leueolophides, and there seemed to be some 
others. What they were talking about I eouldn’t tell from outside, even though I 
really [316] wanted to hear Prodieus, a man who in my opinion is godlike in his 


universal knowledge. But his voice is so deep that it set up a reverberation in the 
room that blurred what was being said. 

We had just arrived when along eame Aleibiades the Beautiiul (as you eall 
him, and I’m not arguing) and Gritias son of Gallaesehrus.— So when we were 
inside and had spent a little more time looking at everything, [b] we went up to 
Protagoras, and I said, “Protagoras, Hippoerates here and I have eome to see 
you.” 

“Do you want to talk with me alone or with others present?” he said. 

“It doesn’t make any difference to us,” I said. “Listen to what we’ve eome for, 
and deeide for yourself.” 

“Well, then, what have you eome for?” he asked. 

“Hippoerates is from here, a son of Apollodorus and a member of a great and 
well-to-do family. His own natural ability ranks him with the best of anyone his 
age. It’s my impression that he wants to be a man of [e] respeet in the eity, and 
he thinks this is most likely to happen if he assoeiates himself with you. So now 
you must deeide. Should we diseuss this alone or in the presenee of others?” 

“Your diseretion on my behalf is appropriate, Soerates. Gaution is in order for 
a foreigner who goes into the great eities and tries to persuade the best of the 
young men in them to abandon their assoeiations with [d] others, relatives and 
acquaintances, young and old alike, and to assoeiate with him instead on the 
grounds that they will be improved by this assoeiation. iealousy, hostility, and 
intrigue on a large seale are aroused by sueh activity. Now, I maintain that the 
sophist’s art is an aneient one, but that the men who praetieed it in aneient times, 
fearing the odium attaehed to it, disguised it, masking it sometimes as poetry, as 
Homer and Hesiod and Simonides did, or as mystery religions and propheey, 
witness Orpheus and Musaeus, and oeeasionally, rve notieed, even as athleties, 
as with [e] leeus of Tarentum and, in our own time, Herodieus of Selymbria 
(originally of Megara), as great a sophist as any. Your own Agathoeles, a great 
sophist, used musie as a front, as did Pythoelides of Geos, and many others. All 
[317] of them, as I say, used these various arts as sereens out of fear of ill will. 
And this is where I part eompany with them all, for I do not believe that they 
aeeomplished their end; I believe they failed, in fact, to eoneeal from the 
powerM men in the eities the true purpose of their disguises. The [b] masses, 
needless to say, perceive nothing, but merely sing the tune their leaders 
announee. Now, for a runaway not to sueeeed in running away, but to be eaught 
in the open, is sheer folly from the start and inevitably makes men even more 
hostile than they were before, for on top of everything else they perceive him as 


a real rogue. So I have eome down the eompletely opposite road. I admit that I 
am a sophist and that I edueate [e] men, and I eonsider this admission to be a 
better preeaution than denial. And I have given thought to other preeautions as 
well, so as to avoid, God willing, suffering any ill from admitting I am a sophist. 
I have been in the profession many years now, and I’m old enough to be the 
father of any of you here. So, if you do have a request, it would give me the 
greatest pleasure by far to deliver my leeture in the presenee of everyone in the 
house.” 

[d] It looked to me that he wanted to show off in front of Prodieus and 
Hippias, and to bask in glory beeause we had eome as his admirers, so I said, 
“Well, why don’t we eall Prodieus and Hippias over, and their eompanions, so 
that they ean listen to us?” 

“By all means!” said Protagoras. 

“Then you want to make this a general session and have everyone take seats 
for a diseussion?” Gallias proposed this, and it seemed like the only thing to do. 
We were all overjoyed at the prospeet of listening to wise men, and we laid hold 
of the benehes and eouehes ourselves and arranged [e] them over by Hippias, 
sinee that’s where the benehes were already. Meanwhile Gallias and Aleibiades 
had gotten Prodieus up and brought him over with his group. 

When we had all taken our seats, Protagoras said, “Now, then, Soerates, sinee 
these gentlemen also are present, would you please say what it was you brought 
up to me a little while ago on the young man’s behalf.” 

[318] “Well, Protagoras,” I said, “as to why we have eome, I’ll begin as I did 
before. Hippoerates here has gotten to the point where he wants to be your 
student, and, quite naturally, he would like to know what he will get out of it if 
he does study with you. That’s really all we have to say.” 

Protagoras took it from there and said, “Young man, this is what you will get 
if you study with me: The very day you start, you will go home [b] a better man, 
and the same thing will happen the day after. Every day, day after day, you will 
get better and better.” 

When I heard this I said, “What you’re saying, Protagoras, isn’t very 
surprising, but quite likely. Why, even you, though you are so old and wise, 
would get better if someone taught you something you didn’t happen to know 
already. But what if the situation were a little different, and Hippoerates here all 
of a sudden ehanged his mind and set his heart on [e] studying with this young 
fellow who has just eome into town, Zeuxippus of Heraelea, and eame to him, as 
he now eomes to you, and heard from him the very same thing as from you— 



that eaeh day he spent with him he would beeome better and make progress. If 
Hippoerates asked him in what way he would beeome better, and toward what he 
would be making progress, Zeuxippus would say at painting. And if he were 
studying with Orthagoras of Thebes and he heard from him the same thing as he 
hears from you and asked him in what he would be getting better every day he 
studied with him, Orthagoras would say at flute-playing. It is in this way [d] that 
you must tell me and the young man on whose behalf I am asking the answer to 
this question: If Hippoerates studies with Protagoras, exactly how will he go 
away a better man and in what will he make progress eaeh and every day he 
spends with you?” 

Protagoras heard me out and then said, “You put your question well, Soerates, 
and I am only too glad to answer those who pose questions well. If Hippoerates 
eomes to me he will not experience what he would if he studied with some other 
sophist. The others abuse young men, steering [e] them baek again, against their 
will, into subjects the likes of whieh they have eseaped from at sehool, teaehing 
them arithmetie, astronomy, geometry, musie, and poetry”—at this point he gave 
Hippias a significant look—”but if he eomes to me he will learn only what he 
has eome for. What I teaeh is sound deliberation, both in domestie matters—how 
best to manage [319] one’s household, and in publie affairs—how to realize 
one’s maximum potential for sueeess in politieal debate and aetion.” 

“Am I following what you are saying?” I asked. “You appear to be talking 
about the art of citizenship, and to be promising to make men good citizens.” 

“This is exactly what I elaim, Soerates.” 

“Well, this is truly an admirable technique you have developed, if indeed you 
have. There is no point in my saying to you anything other than [b] exactly what 
I think. The truth is, Protagoras, I have never thought that this eould be taught, 
but when you say it ean be, I ean’t very well doubt it. It’s only right that I 
explain where I got the idea that this is not teaehable, not something that ean be 
imparted from one human being to another. I maintain, along with the rest of the 
Greek world, that the Athenians are wise. And I observe that when we convene 
in the Assembly and the eity has to take some aetion on a building project, we 
send for builders to advise us; if it has to do with the eonstruetion of ships, we 
send for shipwrights; and so forth for everything that is eonsidered learnable and 
[e] teaehable. But if anyone else, a person not regarded as a craftsman, tries to 
advise them, no matter how handsome and rieh and well-born he might be, they 
just don’t aeeept him. They laugh at him and shout him down until he either 
gives up trying to speak and steps down himself, or the areher-poliee remove 



him forcibly by order of the board. This is how they proeeed in matters whieh 
they eonsider teehnieal. But when it is a matter [d] of deliberating on eity 
management, anyone ean stand up and advise them, earpenter, blaeksmith, 
shoemaker, merehant, ship-eaptain, rieh man, poor man, well-born, low-born—it 
doesn’t matter—and nobody blasts him for presuming to give eounsel without 
any prior training under a teaeher. The [e] reason for this is elear: They do not 
think that this ean be taught. Publie life aside, the same prineiple holds also in 
private life, where the wisest and best of our citizens are unable to transmit to 
others the virtues that they possess. Look at Perieles,— the father of these young 
men here. He [320] gave them a superb edueation in everything that teaehers ean 
teaeh, but as for what he himself is really wise in, he neither teaehes them that 
himself nor has anyone else teaeh them either, and his sons have to browse like 
stray saered eattle and piek up virtue on their own wherever they might find it. 
Take a good look at Glinias, the younger brother of Aleibiades here. When 
Perieles beeame his guardian he was afraid that he would be eorrupted, no less, 
by Aleibiades. So he separated them and plaeed Glinias in Ariphron’s house and 
tried to edueate him there. Six months later he [b] gave him baek to Aleibiades 
beeause he eouldn’t do anything with him. 1 eould mention a great many more, 
men who are good themselves but have never sueeeeded in making anyone else 
better, whether family members or total strangers. Looking at these things, 
Protagoras, 1 just don’t think that virtue ean be taught. But when 1 hear what you 
have to say, 1 waver; 1 think there must be something in what you are talking 
about. 1 eonsider you to be a person of enormous experience who has learned 
mueh from others and thought through a great many things for himself. So if you 
ean clarify for us how virtue is teaehable, please don’t begrudge us your 
explanation.” 

[e] “1 wouldn’t think of begrudging you an explanation, Soerates,” he replied. 
“But would you rather that 1 explain by telling you a story, as an older man to a 
younger audienee, or by developing an argument?” 

The eonsensus was that he should proeeed in whichever way he wished. “1 
think it would be more pleasant,” he said, “if 1 told you a story. 

[d] “There onee was a time when the gods existed but mortal raees did not. 
When the time eame for their appointed genesis, the gods molded them inside 
the earth, blending together earth and fire and various eompounds of earth and 
fire. When they were ready to bring them to light the gods put Prometheus and 
Epimetheus in eharge of deeking them out and assigning to eaeh its appropriate 
powers and abilities. 


“Epimetheus begged Prometheus for the prmlege of assigning the abilities 
himself. 'When rve eompleted the distribution/ he said, 'you ean inspeet it.’ 
Prometheus agreed, and Epimetheus started distributing abilities. 

[e] “To some he assigned strength without quickness; the weaker ones he 
made quick. Some he armed; others he left unarmed but devised for them [321] 
some other means for preserving themselves. He eompensated for small size by 
issuing wings for flight or an underground habitat. Size was itself a safeguard for 
those he made large. And so on down the line, balaneing his distribution, making 
adjustments, and taking preeautions against the possible extinction of any of the 
raees. 

“After supplying them with defenses against mutual destruetion, he devised 
for them proteetion against the weather. He elothed them with [b] thiek pelts and 
tough hides eapable of warding off winter storms, effective against heat, and 
serving also as built-in, natural bedding when they went to sleep. He also shod 
them, some with hooves, others with thiek pads of bloodless skin. Then he 
provided them with various forms of nourishment, plants for some, fruit from 
trees for others, roots for still others. And there were some to whom he gave the 
eonsumption of other animals as their sustenanee. To some he gave the eapaeity 
for few births; to others, ravaged by the former, he gave the eapaeity for multiple 
births, and so ensured the survival of their kind. 

“But Epimetheus was not very wise, and he absentmindedly used up [e] all the 
powers and abilities on the nonreasoning animals; he was left with the human 
raee, eompletely unequipped. While he was Aoundering about at a loss, 
Prometheus arrived to inspeet the distribution and saw that while the other 
animals were well provided with everything, the human raee was naked, unshod, 
unbedded, and unarmed, and it was already the day on whieh all of them, human 
beings ineluded, were destined to emerge from the earth into the light. It was 
then that Prometheus, desperate to [d] find some means of survival for the 
human raee, stole from Hephaestus and Athena wisdom in the praetieal arts 
together with fire (without whieh this kind of wisdom is effectively useless) and 
gave them outright to the human raee. The wisdom it acquired was for staying 
alive; wisdom for living together in soeiety, politieal wisdom, it did not acquire, 
beeause that was in the keeping of Zeus. Prometheus no longer had free aeeess 
to the high eitadel that is the house of Zeus, and besides this, the guards there 
were terrifying. But he did sneak into the building that Athena and Hephaestus 
[e] shared to praetiee their arts, and he stole from Hephaestus the art of fire and 
from Athena her arts, and he gave them to the human raee. And it [322] is from 



this origin that the resourees human beings needed to stay alive eame into being. 
Later, the story goes, Prometheus was eharged with theft, all on aeeount of 
Epimetheus. 

“It is beeause humans had a share of the divine dispensation that they alone 
among animals worshipped the gods, with whom they had a kind of kinship, and 
ereeted altars and saered images. It wasn’t long before they were artieulating 
speeeh and words and had invented houses, elothes, shoes, and blankets, and 
were nourished by food from the earth. Thus [b] equipped, human beings at first 
lived in seattered isolation; there were no eities. They were being destroyed by 
wild beasts beeause they were weaker in every way, and although their 
teehnology was adequate to obtain food, it was deficient when it eame to 
hghting wild animals. This was beeause they did not yet possess the art of 
polities, of whieh the art of war is a part. They did indeed try to band together 
and survive by founding eities. The outeome when they did so was that they 
wronged eaeh other, beeause [e] they did not possess the art of polities, and so 
they would seatter and again be destroyed. Zeus was afraid that our whole raee 
might be wiped out, so he sent Hermes to bring justice and a sense of shame to 
humans, so that there would be order within eities and bonds of Mendship to 
unite them. Hermes asked Zeus how he should distribute shame and justice to 
humans. 'Should I distribute them as the other arts were? This is how the others 
were distributed: one person praetieing the art of medieine suffices for many 
ordinary people; and so forth with the other praetitioners. Should [d] I establish 
justice and shame among humans in this way, or distribute it to all?’ To all,’ said 
Zeus, 'and let all have a share. For eities would never eome to be if only a few 
possessed these, as is the ease with the other arts. And establish this law as 
eoming from me: Death to him who eannot partake of shame and justice, for he 
is a pestilenee to the eity.’ 

“And so it is, Soerates, that when the Athenians (and others as well) are 
debating arehiteetural excellence, or the virtue proper to any other professional 
speeialty, they think that only a few individuals have the right [e] to advise them, 
and they do not aeeept advice from anyone outside these seleet few. You’ve 
made this point yourself, and with good reason, I might add. But when the 
debate involves politieal excellence, whieh must proeeed [323] entirely from 
justice and temperanee, they aeeept advice from anyone, and with good reason, 
for they think that this partieular virtue, politieal or civic virtue, is shared by all, 
or there wouldn’t be any eities. This must be the explanation for it, Soerates. 

“And so you won’t think you’ve been deceived, eonsider this as further 



evidence for the universal belief that all humans have a share of justice and the 
rest of civic virtue. In the other arts, as you have said, if someone elaims to be a 
good flute-player or whatever, but is not, people laugh at [b] him or get angry 
with him, and his family eomes round and remonstrates with him as if he were 
mad. But when it eomes to justice or any other soeial virtue, even if they know 
someone is unjust, if that person publiely confesses the truth about himself, they 
will eall this truthfulness madness, whereas in the previous ease they would have 
ealled it a sense of deeeney. [e] They will say that everyone ought to elaim to be 
just, whether they are or not, and that it is madness not to pretend to justice, 
sinee one must have some traee of it or not be human. 

“This, then, is my first point: It is reasonable to admit everyone as an adviser 
on this virtue, on the grounds that everyone has some share of it. Next I will 
attempt to show that people do not regard this virtue as natural or self-generated, 
but as something taught and carefully developed in those in whom it is 
developed. 

[d] ’Tn the ease of evils that men universally regard as afflictions due to nature 
or bad luek, no one ever gets angry with anyone so afflicted or reproves, 
admonishes, punishes, or tries to eorreet them. We simply pity them. No one in 
his right mind would try to do anything like this to someone who is ugly, for 
example, or serawny or weak. The reason is, I assume, that they know that these 
things happen to people as a natural proeess or by ehanee, both these ills and 
their opposites. But in the ease of the good things that aeerue to men through 
praetiee and training and [e] teaehing, if someone does not possess these goods 
but rather their eorresponding evils, he finds himself the object of anger, 
punishment, and reproof. Among these evils are injustice, impiety, and in general 
everything [324] that is opposed to civic virtue. Offenses in this area are always 
met with anger and reproof, and the reason is elearly that this virtue is regarded 
as something acquired through praetiee and teaehing. The key, Soerates, to the 
true significance of punishment lies in the fact that human beings eonsider virtue 
to be something acquired through training. For no one [b] punishes a wrong-doer 
in eonsideration of the simple fact that he has done wrong, unless one is 
exercising the mindless vindictiveness of a beast. Reasonable punishment is not 
vengeance for a past wrong—for one eannot undo what has been done—but is 
undertaken with a view to the future, to deter both the wrong-doer and whoever 
sees him being punished from [e] repeating the erime. This attitude towards 
punishment as deterrenee implies that virtue is learned, and this is the attitude of 
all those who seek requital in publie or in private. All human beings seek 



requital from and punish those who they think have wronged them, and the 
Athenians, your fellow citizens, espeeially do so. Therefore, by my argument, 
the Athenians are among those who think that virtue is acquired and taught. So it 
is with good reason that your fellow citizens aeeept a blaeksmith’s or a eobbler’s 
advice in politieal affairs. And they do think that virtue is acquired [d] and 
taught. It appears to me that both these propositions have been sufficiently 
proved, Soerates. 

“Now, on to your remaining difficulty, the problem you raise about good men 
teaehing their sons everything that ean be taught and making them wise in these 
subjects, but not making them better than anyone else in the partieular virtue in 
whieh they themselves excel. On this subject, Soerates, I will abandon story for 
argument. Gonsider this: Does there or [e] does there not exist one thing whieh 
all citizens must have for there to be a eity? Here and nowhere else lies the 
solution to your problem. For if sueh a thing exists, and this one thing is not the 
art of the earpenter, the blaeksmith, or the potter, but justice, and temperanee, 
and piety—what I [325] may collectively term the virtue of a man, and if this is 
the thing whieh everyone should share in and with whieh every man should aet 
whenever he wants to learn anything or do anything, but should not aet without 
it, and if we should instruet and punish those who do not share in it, man, [b] 
woman, and ehild, until their punishment makes them better, and should exile 
from our eities or execute whoever doesn’t respond to punishment and 
instruetion; if this is the ease, if sueh is the nature of this thing, and good men 
give their sons an edueation in everything but this, then we have to be amazed at 
how strangely our good men behave. For we have shown that they regard this 
thing as teaehable both in private and publie life. Sinee it is something that ean 
be taught and nurtured, is it possible that they have their sons taught everything 
in whieh there is no death penalty for not understanding it, but when their 
ehildren are faced with [e] the death penalty or exile if they fail to learn virtue 
and be nurtured in it—and not only death but confiscation of property and, 
praetieally speaking, eomplete familial eatastrophe—do you think they do not 
have them taught this or give them all the attention possible? We must think that 
they do, Soerates. 

“Starting when they are little ehildren and eontinuing as long as they [d] live, 
they teaeh them and eorreet them. As soon as a ehild understands what is said to 
him, the nurse, mother, tutor, and the father himself fight for him to be as good 
as he possibly ean, seizing on every aetion and word to teaeh him and show him 
that this is just, that is unjust, this is noble, that is ugly, this is pious, that is 



impious, he should do this, he should not do that. If he obeys willingly, fine; if 
not, they straighten him out with threats and blows as if he were a twisted, bent 
pieee of wood. After this [e] they send him to sehool and tell his teaehers to pay 
more attention to his good eonduet than to his grammar or musie lessons. The 
teaehers pay attention to these things, and when the ehildren have learned their 
letters and are getting to understand writing as well as the spoken language, they 
are given the works of good poets to read at their desks and have to [326] learn 
them by heart, works that eontain numerous exhortations, many passages 
deseribing in glowing terms good men of old, so that the ehild is inspired to 
imitate them and beeome like them. In a similar vein, the musie teaehers too 
foster in their young pupils a sense of moral deeeney and restraint, and when 
they learn to play the lyre they are taught the [b] works of still more good poets, 
the lyrie and ehoral poets. The teaehers arrange the seores and drill the rhythms 
and seales into the ehildren’s souls, so that they beeome gentler, and their speeeh 
and movements beeome more rhythmieal and harmonious. For all of human life 
requires a high degree of rhythm and harmony. On top of all this, they send their 
ehildren to an athletie trainer so that they may have sound bodies in the service 
[e] of their now fit minds and will not be forced to eowardiee in war or other 
activities through physieal deficiencies. 

“This is what the most able, i.e., the riehest, do. Their sons start going [d] to 
sehool at the earliest age and quit at the latest age. And when they quit sehool, 
the eity in turn eompels them to learn the laws and to model their lives on them. 
They are not to aet as they please. An analogy might be drawn from the praetiee 
of writing-teaehers, who sketeh the letters faintly with a pen in workbooks for 
their beginning students and have them write the letters over the patterns they 
have drawn. In the same way the eity has drawn up laws invented by the great 
lawgivers in the past and eompels them to govern and be governed by them. She 
punishes anyone who goes beyond these laws, and the term for this punishment 
in your eity and [e] others is, beeause it is a corrective legal aetion, Aorreetion.’ 

“When so mueh eare and attention is paid to virtue, Soerates, both in publie 
and private, are you still puzzled about virtue being teaehable? The wonder 
would be if it were not teaehable. 

“Why, then, do many sons of good fathers never amount to anything? I want 
you to understand this too, and in fact it’s no great wonder, if what rve just been 
saying is true about virtue being something in whieh no one [327] ean be a 
layman if there is to be a eity. For if what I am saying is true—and nothing eould 
be more true: Piek any other pursuit or study and reflect upon it. Suppose, for 



instanee, there eould be no eity unless we were all flute-players, eaeh to the best 
of his ability, and everybody were teaehing everybody else this art in publie and 
private and reprimanding the poor players and doing all this unstintingly, just as 
now no one begrudges or [b] eoneeals his expertise in what is just and lawful as 
he does his other professional expertise. For it is to our collective advantage that 
we eaeh possess justice and virtue, and so we all gladly tell and teaeh eaeh other 
what is just and lawful. Well, if we all had the same eagerness and generosity in 
teaehing eaeh other flute-playing, do you think, Soerates, that the sons of good 
flute-players would be more likely to be good flute-players than the sons of poor 
flute-players? I don’t think so at all. When a son happened to be naturally 
disposed toward flute-playing, he would progress [e] and beeome famous; 
otherwise, he would remain obseure. In many eases the son of a good player 
would turn out to be a poor one, and the son of a poor player would turn out to 
be good. But as flute-players, they would all tum out to be eapable when 
eompared with ordinary people who had never studied the flute. Likewise you 
must regard the most unjust person ever reared in a human soeiety under law as 
a paragon of justice eompared [d] with people laeking edueation and laweourts 
and the pervasive pressure to cultivate virtue, savages sueh as the playwright 
Phereerates brought on stage at last year’s Lenaean festival. There’s no doubt 
that if you found yourself among sueh people, as did the misanthropes in that 
play’s ehorus, you would be delighted to meet up with the likes of Eurybatus and 
[e] Phrynondas— and would sorely miss the immorality of the people here. As it 
is, Soerates, you affect delieate sensibilities, beeause everyone here is a teaeher 
of virtue, to the best of his ability, and you ean’t see a single one. You might as 
well look for a teaeher of Greek; you wouldn’t find a [328] single one of those 
either. Nor would you be any more successful if you asked who eould teaeh the 
sons of our craftsmen the very arts whieh they of eourse learned from their 
fathers, to the extent that their fathers were eompetent, and their friends in the 
trade. It would be difficult to produee someone who eould eontinue their 
edueation, whereas it would be easy to find a teaeher for the totally unskilled. It 
is the same with virtue and everything else. If there is someone who is the least 
bit more advanced in virtue than ourselves, he is to be eherished. 

”I eonsider myself to be sueh a person, uniquely qualified to assist others [b] 
in beeoming noble and good, and worth the fee that I eharge and even more, so 
mueh so that even my students agree. This is why I eharge aeeording to the 
following system: a student pays the full priee only if he [e] wishes to; 
otherwise, he goes into a temple, states under oath how mueh he thinks my 


lessons are worth, and pays that amount. 

“There you have it, Soerates, my mythie story and my argument that virtue is 
teaehable and that the Athenians eonsider it to be so, and that it is no wonder that 
worthless sons are born of good fathers and good sons of worthless fathers, sinee 
even the sons of Polyelitus, of the same age as [d] Paralus and Xanthippus here, 
are nothing eompared to their father, and the same is true for the sons of other 
artisans. But it is not fair to aeeuse these two yet; there is still hope for them, for 
they are young.” 

Protagoras ended his virtuoso performance here and stopped speaking. I was 
entraneed and just looked at him for a long time as if he were going to say more. 

I was still eager to listen, but when I perceived that he had really stopped I 
pulled myself together and, looking at Hippoerates, barely [e] managed to say: 
“Son of Apollodorus, how grateM I am to you for suggesting that I eome here. 

It is marvelous to have heard from Protagoras what I have just heard. Pormerly I 
used to think there was no human praetiee by whieh the good beeome good, but 
now I am persuaded that there is, except for one small obstaele whieh Protagoras 
will explain away, I am [329] sure, sinee he has explained away so mueh already. 
Now, you eould hear a speeeh similar to this from Perieles or some other 
eompetent orator if you happened to be present when one of them was speaking 
on this subject. But try asking one of them something, and they will be as unable 
to answer your question or to ask one of their own as a book would be. Question 
the least little thing in their speeehes and they will go on like bronze bowls that 
keep ringing for a long time after they have been struek and prolong the sound 
indefinitely unless you dampen them. That’s how [b] these orators are: Ask them 
one little question and they’re off on another long-distanee speeeh. But 
Protagoras here, while perfectly eapable of delivering a beautiM long speeeh, as 
we have just seen, is also able to reply briefly when questioned, and to put a 
question and then wait for and aeeept the answer—rare aeeomplishments these. 

“Now, then, Protagoras, I need one little thing, and then I’ll have it all, if 
you’ll just answer me this. You say that virtue is teaehable, and if there’s [e] any 
human being who eould persuade me of this, it’s you. But there is one thing you 
said that troubles me, and maybe you ean satisfy my soul. You said that Zeus 
sent justice and a sense of shame to the human raee. You also said, at many 
points in your speeeh, that justice and temperanee— and piety and all these 
things were somehow collectively one thing: virtue. [d] Gould you go through 
this again and be more preeise? Is virtue a single thing, with justice and 
temperanee and piety its parts, or are the things I have just listed all names for a 


single entity? This is what still intrigues me.” 

“This is an easy question to answer, Soerates,” he replied. “Yirtue is a single 
entity, and the things you are asking about are its parts.” 

“Parts as in the parts of a face: mouth, nose, eyes, and ears? Or parts as in the 
parts of gold, where there is no difference, except for size, between parts or 
between the parts and the whole?” 

“In the former sense, I would think, Soerates: as the parts of the face [e] are to 
the whole face.” 

“Then tell me this. Do some people have one part and some another, or do you 
neeessarily have all the parts if you have any one of them?” 

“By no means, sinee many are eourageous but unjust, and many again are just 
but not wise.” 

“Then these also are parts of virtue—wisdom and eourage?” 

“Absolutely, and wisdom is the greatest part.” [330] 

“Is eaeh of them different from the others?” 

“Yes.” 

“And does eaeh also have its own unique power or function? In the analogy to 
the parts of the face, the eye is not like the ear, nor is its power or function the 
same, and this applies to the other parts as well: They are not like eaeh other in 
power or function or in any other way. Is this how it is with the parts of virtue? 
Are they unlike eaeh other, both in themselves [b] and in their powers or 
functions? Is it not elear that this must be the ease, if our analogy is valid?” 

“Yes, it must be the ease, Soerates.” 

“Then, none of the other parts of virtue is like knowledge, or like justice, or 
like eourage, or like temperanee, or like piety?” 

“Agreed.” 

“Come on, then, and let’s eonsider together what kind of thing eaeh of [e] 
these is. Here’s a good first question: Is justice a thing or is it not a thing? I think 
it is. What about you?” 

“I think so too.” 

“The next step, then: Suppose someone asked us, Trotagoras and Soerates, 
tell me about this thing you just named, justice. Is it itself just or unjust?’ My 
answer would be that it is just. What would your verdict be? The same as mine 
or different?” 

“The same.” 

“Then justice is the sort of thing that is just. That’s how I would reply to the 
questioner. Would you also?” 



“Yes.” 

“Suppose he questioned us iurther: 'Do you also say there is a thing [d] ealled 
piety?’ We would say we do, right?” 

“Right.” 

“ 'Do you say this too is a thing?’ We would say we do, wouldn’t we?” 

“That too.” 

“ 'Do you say that this thing is by nature impious or pious?’ Myself, I would 
be irritated with this question and would say, 'Quiet, man! How [e] eould 
anything else be pious if piety itself is not?’ What about you? “Wouldn’t you 
answer in the same way?” 

“Absolutely.” 

“Suppose he asked us next: Then what about what you said a little while ago? 
Maybe I didn’t hear you right. I thought you two said that the parts of virtue are 
related to eaeh other in sueh a way that no part resembles [331] any other.’ I 
would answer, There’s nothing wrong with your hearing, except that I didn’t say 
that. Protagoras here said that in answer to my question.’ If he were to say then, 
Ts he telling the truth, Protagoras? Are you the one who says that one part of 
virtue is not like another? Is this dietum yours?’ how would you answer him?” 

“I would have to admit it, Soerates.” 

“Well, if we aeeept that, Protagoras, what are we going to say if he asks next, 
Tsn’t piety the sort of thing that is just, and isn’t justice the sort of thing that is 
pious? Or is it the sort of thing whieh is not pious? Is piety [b] the sort of thing 
to be not just, and therefore unjust, and justice impious?’ What are we going to 
say to him? Personally, I would answer both that justice is pious and piety is just, 
and I would give the same answer on your behalf (if you would let me), that 
justice is the same thing as piety, or very similar, and, most emphatieally, that 
justice is the same kind of thing as piety, and piety as justice. What do you 
think? Will you veto this answer, or are you in agreement with it?” 

[e] “It’s not so absolutely elear a ease to me, Soerates, as to make me grant 
that justice is pious, and piety just. It seems a distinetion is in order here. But 
what’s the difference? If you want, we’ll let justice be pious and piety just.” 

“Don’t do that to me! It’s not this Tf you want’ or Tf you agree’ business I 
want to test. It’s you and me I want to put on the line, and I think the argument 
will be tested best if we take the Tf ’ out.” 

[d] “Well, all right. lustiee does have some resemblanee to piety. Anything at 
all resembles any other thing in some way. There is a eertain way in whieh white 
resembles blaek, and hard soft, and so on for all the usual polar opposites. And 



the things we were just talking about as having [e] different powers or functions 
and not being the same kinds of things—the parts of the face—these resemble 
eaeh other in a eertain way, and they are like eaeh other. So by this method you 
eould prove, if you wanted to, that these things too are all like eaeh other. But 
it’s not right to eall things similar beeause they resemble eaeh other in some way, 
however slight, or to eall them dissimilar beeause there is some slight point of 
dissimilarity.” 

I was taken abaek, and said to him, “Do you eonsider the relationship between 
justice and piety really only one of some slight similarity?” 

[332] “ Not exactly, but not what you seem to think it is either.” 

“Well, then, sinee you seem to me to be annoyed about this, let’s drop it and 
eonsider another point that you raised. Do you aeknowledge that there is sueh a 
thing as folly?” 

“Yes.” 

“And diametrieally opposed to it is wisdom?” 

“It seems so to me.” 

“And when people aet eorreetly and beneficially, do they seem to you to be 
aeting temperately or the opposite?” 

“Temperately.” 

“Then it is by temperanee that they aet temperately?” 

“It has to be.” [b] 

“And those who do not aet eorreetly aet foolishly, and those who aet this way 
do not aet temperately?” 

“I agree.” 

”And the opposite of aeting foolishly is aeting temperately?” 

“Yes.” 

“And foolish behavior is done with folly, just as temperate behavior is done 
with temperanee?” 

“Yes.” 

“And if something is done with strength, it is done strongly; if done with 
weakness, it is done weakly?” 

“I agree.” 

“If it is done with quickness, it is done quickly, and if with slowness, slowly?” 

“Yes.” 

“So whatever is done in a eertain way is done from a eertain quality, [e] and 
whatever is done in the opposite way is done from its opposite?” 

“I agree.” 



“Then let’s go. Is there sueh a thing as beauty?” 

“Yes.” 

“Is there any opposite to it except ugliness?” 

“There is not.” 

“Is there sueh a thing as goodness?” 

“There is.” 

“Is there any opposite to it except badness?” 

“There is not.” 

“Is there sueh a thing as a shrill tone?” 

“There is.” 

“Is there any opposite to it except a deep tone?” 

“No, there is not.” 

“So for eaeh thing that ean have an opposite, there is only one opposite, [d] 
not many?” 

“I agree.” 

“Suppose we now eount up our points of agreement. Have we agreed that 
there is one opposite for one thing, and no more?” 

“Yes, we have.” 

“And that what is done in an opposite way is done from opposites?” 

“Yes.” 

“And have we agreed that what is done fooIishIy is done in a way opposite to 
what is done temperately?” 

“We have.” 

“And that what is done temperately is done from temperanee, and what is 
done fooIishIy is done from foIIy?” 

“Agreed.” 

[e] “And it’s true that if it’s done in an opposite way, it is done from an 
opposite?” 

“Yes.” 

“And one is done from temperanee, the other from foIIy?” 

“Yes.” 

“In an opposite way?” 

“Yes.” 

“From opposites?” 

“Yes.” 

“Then foIIy is the opposite of temperanee?” 

“It seems so.” 



“Well, then, do you reeall our previous agreement that folly is the opposite of 
wisdom?” 

“Yes, I do.” 

“And that one thing has only one opposite?” 

“Of eourse.” 

[333] “Then whieh of these propositions should we abandon, Protagoras? The 
proposition that for one thing there is only one opposite, or the one stating that 
wisdom is different from temperanee and that eaeh is a part of virtue, and that in 
addition to being distinet they are dissimilar, both in themselves and in their 
powers or functions, just like the parts of a face? Whieh should we abandon? 

The two statements are dissonant; they [b] are not in harmony with one another. 
How eould they be, if there is one and only one opposite for eaeh single thing, 
while folly, whieh is a single thing, evidently has two opposites, wisdom and 
temperanee? Isn’t this how it stands, Protagoras?” 

He assented, although very grudgingly, and I eontinued: 

“Wouldn’t that make wisdom and temperanee one thing? And a little while 
ago it looked like justice and piety were nearly the same thing. Come on, 
Protagoras, we ean’t quit now, not before we’ve tied up these loose ends. So, 
does someone who aets unjustly seem temperate to you in that he aets unjustly?” 

[e] “I would be ashamed to say that is so, Soerates, although many people do 
say it.” 

“Then shall I address myself to them or to you?” 

“If you like, why don’t you debate the majority position first?” 

“It makes no difference to me, provided you give the answers, whether it is 
your own opinion or not. I am primarily interested in testing the argument, 
although it may happen both that the questioner, myself, and my respondent 
wind up being tested.” 

At first Protagoras played it eoy, elaiming the argument was too hard [d] for 
him to handle, but after a while he eonsented to answer. 

“Let’s start all over, then,” I said, “with this question. Do you think some 
people are being sensible— when they aet unjustly?” 

“Let us grant it,” he said. 

“And by 'sensible’ you mean having good sense?” 

“Yes.” 

“And having good sense means having good judgment in aeting unjustly?” 

“Granted.” 

“Whether or not they get good results by aeting unjustly?” 


“Only if they get good results.” 

“Are you saying, then, that there are things that are good?” 

“I am.” 

“These good things eonstitute what is advantageous to people?” 

“Good God, yes! And even if they are not advantageous to people, I [e] ean 
still eall them good.” 

I eould see that Protagoras was really worked up and struggling by now and 
that he was dead set against answering any more. Aeeordingly, I carefully 
modified the tone of my questions. 

“Do you mean things that are advantageous to no human being, Protagoras, 
[334] or things that are of no advantage whatsoever? Do you eall things like that 
good?” 

“Of eourse not,” he said. “But I know of many things that are disadvantageous 
to humans, foods and drinks and drugs and many other things, and some that are 
advantageous; some that are neither to humans but one or the other to horses; 
some that are advantageous only to eattle; some only to dogs; some that are 
advantageous to none of these but are so to trees; some that are good for the 
roots of a tree, but bad for its shoots, sueh as [b] manure, whieh is good spread 
on the roots of any plant but absolutely ruinous if applied to the new stems and 
branehes. Or take olive oil, whieh is extremely bad for all plants and is the worst 
enemy of the hair of all animals except humans, for whose hair it is beneficial, as 
it is for the rest of their bodies. But the good is sueh a multifaceted and variable 
thing that, in the ease of oil, it is good for the external parts of the human body 
[e] but very bad for the internal parts, whieh is why doetors universally forbid 
their siek patients to use oil in their diets except for the least bit, just enough to 
dispel a prepared meaTs unappetizing aroma.” 

When the applause for this speeeh of Protagoras had died down, I said, 
“Protagoras, I tend to be a forgetful sort of person, and if someone speaks [d] to 
me at length I tend to forget the subject of the speeeh. Now, if I happened to be 
hard of hearing and you were going to converse with me, you would think you 
had better speak louder to me than to others. In the same way, now that you have 
fallen in with a forgetful person, you will have to eut your answers short if I am 
going to follow you.” 

“How short are you ordering me to make my answers? Shorter than 
neeessary?” 

“By no means.” 

“As long as neeessary?” 



[e] “Yes.” 

“Then should I answer at the length I think neeessary or the length you think 
neeessary?” 

“Well, I have heard, anyway, that when you are instrueting someone [335] in a 
eertain subject, you are able to speak at length, if you ehoose, and never get off 
the subject, or to speak so briefly that no one eould be briefer. So if you are 
going to converse with me, please use the latter form of expression, brevity.” 

“Soerates, I have had verbal eontests with many people, and if I were to 
aeeede to your request and do as my opponent demanded, I would not be thought 
superior to anyone, nor would Protagoras be a name to be reekoned with among 
the Greeks.” 

[b] I eould see he was uncomfortable with his previous answers and that he 
would no longer be willing to go on answering in a dialeetieal diseussion, so I 
eonsidered my work with him to be finished, and I said so: “You know, 
Protagoras, Tm not exactly pleased myself that our session has not gone the way 
you think it should. But if you are ever willing to hold a diseussion in sueh a way 
that I ean follow, I will partieipate in it with you. People say of you—and you 
say yourself—that you are able to diseuss [e] things speaking either at length or 
briefly. You are a wise man, after all. But I don’t have the ability to make those 
long speeehes: I only wish I did. It was up to you, who have the ability to do 
both, to make this eoneession, so that the diseussion eould have had a ehanee. 

But sinee you’re not willing, and I’m somewhat busy and unable to stay for your 
extended speeehes—there’s somewhere I have to go—I’ll be leaving now. 
Although I’m sure it would be rather niee to hear them.” 

[d] Having had my say, I stood up to go, but as I was getting up, Gallias took 
hold of my wrist with his right hand and grasped this eloak I’m wearing with his 
left. “We won’t let you go, Soerates,” he said. “Our diseussions wouldn’t be the 
same without you, so please stay here with us, I beg you. There’s nothing I 
would rather hear than you and Protagoras in debate. Please do us all a favor.” 

[e] By now I was on my feet and really making as if to leave. I said, “Son of 
Hipponieus, I have always admired your love of wisdom, and I espeeially honor 
and hold it dear now. I would be more than willing to gratify you, if you would 
ask me something that is possible for me. As it is, you might as well be asking 
me to keep up with Grison of Himera, the ehampion sprinter, or to eompete with 
the distanee runners, or mateh strides with the eouriers who run all day long. 
What eould I say, except that I want it [336] for myself more than you want it for 
me, but I simply eannot mateh these runners’ paee, and if you want to wateh me 



running in the same raee with Grison, you must ask him to slow down to my 
speed, sinee I am not able to run fast, but he is able to run slowly. So if you have 
your heart set on hearing me and Protagoras, you must ask him to answer my 
questions now as he did at the outset—briefly. If he doesn’t, what turn will our 
[b] dialogue take? To me, the mutual exchange of a dialogue is something quite 
distinet from a publie address.” 

“But you see, Soerates, Protagoras has a point when he says that he ought to 
be allowed, no less than you, to eonduet the diseussion as he sees fit.” 

At this point Aleibiades jumped in and said: “You’re not making sense, 

Gallias. Soerates admits that long speeehes are beyond him and eoneedes [e] to 
Protagoras on that seore. But when it eomes to dialeetieal diseussion and 
understanding the give and take of argument, I would be surprised if he yields to 
anyone. Now, if Protagoras admits that he is Soerates’ inferior in dialeetie, that 
should be enough for Soerates. But if he eontests the point, let him engage in a 
question-and-answer dialogue and not spin out a long speeeh every time he 
answers, fending off the issues beeause he doesn’t want to be aeeountable, and 
going on and on until most of the listeners [d] have forgotten what the question 
was about, although I guarantee you Soerates won’t forget, no matter how he 
jokes about his memory. So I think that Soerates has a stronger ease. Eaeh of us 
ought to make elear his own opinion.” 

After Aleibiades it was Gritias, I think, who spoke next: “Well, Prodieus and 
Hippias, it seems to be that Gallias is very mueh on Protagoras’ side, [e] while 
Aleibiades as usual wants to be on the winning side of a good fight. But there’s 
no need for any of us to lend partisan support to either Soerates or Protagoras. 

We should instead join in requesting them both not to break up our meeting 
prematurely.” 

Prodieus spoke up next: “That’s well said, Gritias. Those who attend [337] 
diseussions sueh as this ought to listen impartially, but not equally, to both 
interloeutors. There is a distinetion here. We ought to listen impartially but not 
divide our attention equally: More should go to the wiser speaker and less to the 
more unlearned. For my part, I think that the two of you [b] ought to debate the 
issues, but dispense with eristies. Eriends debate eaeh other on good terms; 
eristies are for enemies at odds. In this way our meeting would take a most 
attractive turn, for you, the speakers, would then most surely earn the good 
opinion, rather than the praise, of those of us listening to you. For a good opinion 
is guilelessly inherent in the souls of the listeners, but praise is all too often 
merely a deceitful verbal expression. And then, too, we, your audienee, would be 



most eheered, but [e] not pleased, for to be eheered is to learn something, to 
partieipate in some intelleetual activity, and is a mental state; but to be pleased 
has to do with eating or experiencing some other pleasure in one’s body.” 

Prodieus’ remarks were enthusiastieally received by the majority of us, and 
then the wise Hippias spoke: “Gentlemen, I regard all of you here [d] present as 
kinsmen, intimates, and fellow citizens by nature, not by convention. For like is 
akin to like by nature, but convention, whieh tyrannizes the human raee, often 
eonstrains us eontrary to nature. Therefore it would be disgraceful for us to 
understand the nature of things and not—being as we are the wisest of the 
Greeks and gathered here together in this veritable hall of wisdom, in this 
greatest and most august house of the [e] eity itself—not, I say, produee anything 
worthy of all this dignity, but bieker with eaeh other as if we were the dregs of 
soeiety. I therefore implore and eounsel you, Protagoras and Soerates, to be 
reeoneiled and to eompromise, under our arbitration, as it were, on some middle 
eourse. [338] You, Soerates, must not insist on that preeise, excessively brief 
form of diseussion if it does not suit Protagoras, but rather allow free rein to the 
speeehes, so that they might eommunieate to us more impressively and elegantly. 
And you, Protagoras, must not let out full sail in the wind and leave the land 
behind to disappear into the Sea of Rhetorie. Both of you [b] must steer a middle 
eourse. So that’s what you shall do, and take my advice and ehoose a referee or 
moderator or supervisor who will monitor for you the length of your speeehes.” 

Everyone there thought this was a fine idea and gave it their approval. Gallias 
said he wouldn’t let me go, and they requested me to ehoose a moderator. I said 
it would be unseemly to ehoose someone to umpire our speeehes. “If the person 
ehosen is going to be our inferior, it is not right for an inferior to supervise his 
superiors. If he’s our peer that’s no good [e] either, beeause he will do the same 
as we would and be superAuous. Ghoose someone who’s our superior? I 
honestly think it’s impossible for you to ehoose someone wiser than Protagoras. 
And if you ehoose someone who is not his superior but elaim that he is, then 
you’re insulting him. Protagoras is just not the insignificant sort of person for 
whom you appoint a supervisor. For myself, I don’t eare one way or another. But 
you have your heart set on this conference and these diseussions proeeeding, and 
[d] if that’s going to happen, this is what I want to do. If Protagoras is not willing 
to answer questions, let him ask them, and I will answer, and at the same time I 
will try to show him how I think the answerer ought to answer. When rve 
answered all the questions he wishes to ask, then it’s his turn to be aeeountable 
to me in the same way. So if he doesn’t seem ready and willing to answer the 



aetual question asked, you and I will unite in urgently requesting him, as you 
have requested me, not to ruin [e] our eonierenee. This will not require any one 
supervisor, sinee you will all supervise together.” 

Everyone agreed this was the thing to do. Protagoras wanted no part of it, but 
he had to agree to ask questions, and when he had asked enough, to respond in 
turn with short answers. 

[339] So he began to ask questions something like this: “I eonsider, Soerates, 
that the greatest part of a man’s edueation is to be in eommand of poetry, by 
whieh I mean the ability to understand the words of the poets, to know when a 
poem is eorreetly eomposed and when not, and to know how to either, beeause 
he will do the same as we would and be superfluous. analyze a poem and to 
respond to questions about it. So my line of questioning now will still eoneern 
the subject of our present diseussion, namely virtue, but translated into the 
sphere of poetry. Now, Simonides somewhere says to Seopas, the son of Greon 
of Thessaly: 

For a man to beeome good truly is hard, [b] 
in hands and feet and mind foursquare, 
blamelessly built... 

Do you know this lyrie ode, or shall 1 reeite it all for you?” 

1 told him there was no need, for 1 knew the poem, and it happened to be one 
to whieh 1 had given espeeially careful attention. 

“Good,” he said. “So, do you think it’s well made or not?” 

“Very well made.” 

“And do you think it’s well made if the poet eontradiets himself?” 

“No.” 

”Take a better look then.” [e] 

“As rve said, l’m already familiar enough with it.” 

“Then you must know that at some point later in the ode he says: 

Nor is Pittaeus’proverb in tune 
however wise a man he was. 

Hard it is to be good, he said. 

“You do recognize that both these things are said by the same person?” 

“1 do.” 



“Well, do you think that the latter is eonsistent with the iormer?” 

“It seems so to me,” I said (but as I said it I was afraid he had a point there). 
“Doesn’t it seem so to you?” 

“How ean anyone who says both these things be eonsistent? Pirst, he [d] 
asserts himself that it is hard for a man truly to beeome good, and then, a little 
further on in his poem he forgets and criticizes Pittaeus for saying the same thing 
as he did, that it is hard for a man to be good, and refuses to aeeept from him the 
same thing that he himself said. And yet, when he criticizes him for saying the 
same thing as himself, he obviously criticizes himsell as well, so either the 
earlier or the later must not be right.” 

Protagoras got a noisy round of applause for this speeeh. At first I felt [e] as if 
I had been hit by a good boxer. Everything went blaek and I was reeling from 
Protagoras’ oratory and the others’ elamor. Then, to tell you the truth, to stall for 
time to eonsider what the poet meant, I turned to Prodieus and, ealling on him, 
“Prodieus,” I said, “Simonides was from your hometown, wasn’t he? It’s your 
duty to eome to the man’s reseue, [340] so I don’t mind ealling for your help, 
just as Homer says Seamander ealled Simois to help him when he was besieged 
by Aehilles: 

Dear brother, let’s buek this hero’s strength together.— 

So also do I summon your aid, lest to our dismay Protagoras destroy [b] 
Simonides. But really, Prodieus, Simonides’ rehabilitation does require your 
speeial art, by whieh you distinguish 'wanting’ from 'desiring’ and make all the 
other fine distinetions that you did just a while ago. So tell me if you agree with 
me, beeause it’s not elear to me that Simonides does in fact eontradiet himself. 
Just give us your offhand opinion. Are beeoming and being the same or 
different?” 

“Good heavens, different.” 

“All right. Now, in the first passage, Simonides deelared as his own opinion 
that it is hard for a man truly to beeome good.” 

[e] “That’s right,” Prodieus said. 

“Then he criticizes Pittaeus not for saying the same thing as himself, as 
Protagoras thinks, but for saying something different. Beeause Pittaeus did not 
say that it is hard to beeome good, as Simonides said, but to be good. As 
Prodieus here says, being and beeoming are not the same thing, [d] Protagoras. 
And if being is not the same as beeoming, Simonides does not eontradiet 


himself. Perhaps Prodieus and many others might agree with Hesiod that it is 
difficult to beeome good: 

The gods put Goodness where we have to sweat 
To get at her. But onee you reaeh the top 
She’s as easy to have as she was hard at first. 

Prodieus applauded me when he heard this, but Protagoras said, “Your 
rehabilitation, Soerates, has a erippling error greater than the one you are 
eorreeting.” 

“Then Tye done my work badly,” I said, “and I am the ridieulous sort of 
physieian whose eure is worse than the disease.” 

“That’s exactly right,” he said. 

[e] “That’s exactly right,” 

”How so?” said I. 

“The poet’s ignoranee would be monumental if he says the possession of 
virtue is so trivial when everyone agrees it is the hardest thing in the world.” 

Then I said, “By heaven, Prodieus’ partieipation in our diseussion [341] 
eouldn’t be more timely. It may well be, Protagoras, that Prodieus’ wisdom is of 
aneient and divine origin, dating baek to the time of Simonides or even earlier. 
But although your experience is very broad, it does not seem to extend to this 
braneh of wisdom, whieh I have been sehooled in as a pupil of Prodieus. And 
now it appears that you do not understand that Simonides may well have not 
conceived of the word 'hard’ as you do. In mueh the same way Prodieus eorreets 
me eaeh time I use the word Terrible’ to praise you or someone else, as, for 
example, Trotagoras is a terribly [b] wise man.’ When I say that, he asks me if I 
am not ashamed to eall good things terrible. For terrible, he says, is bad. No one 
ever speaks of terrible wealth, or terrible peaee, or terrible well-being, but we do 
hear of terrible disease, terrible war, and terrible poverty, Terrible’ here being 
'bad.’ So perhaps the Geans and Simonides conceived of 'hard’ as 'bad’ or 
something else that you do not understand. Let’s ask Prodieus. He’s just the right 
person to eonsult on Simonides’ dialeet. Prodieus, what did Simonides [e] mean 
by Tard’?” 

“Bad.” 

“Then this is why he criticizes Pittaeus for saying it is hard to be good, just as 
if he had heard him say it is bad to be good. Right, Prodieus?” 

“What else do you think Simonides meant, Soerates? He was eensuring 


Pittaeus, a man from Lesbos brought up in a barbarous dialeet, for not 
distinguishing words eorreetly.” 

”Well, Protagoras, you hear Prodieus. Do you have anything to say [d] in 
response?” 

“You’ve got it all wrong, Prodieus,” Protagoras said. “I am positive that 
Simonides meant by 'hard’ the same thing we do: not 'bad,’ but whatever is not 
easy and takes a lot of effort.” 

“Oh, but I think so too, Protagoras,” I said. “This is what Simonides meant, 
and Prodieus knows it. He was joking and thought he would test your ability to 
defend your own statement. The best proof that Simonides [e] did not mean that 
'hard’ is 'bad’ is found in the very next phrase, whieh says: 

God alone ean have this prmlege. 

He eannot very well mean that it is bad to be good if he then says that God alone 
has this prMlege. Prodieus would eall Simonides a reprobate for that and no 
Gean at all. But I would like to tell you what I think [342] Simonides’ purpose is 
in this ode, if you would like to test my eommand (to use your term) of poetry. If 
you’d rather, though, I’ll listen to you.” 

Protagoras heard me out and said, “If you please, Soerates,” and then 
Prodieus, Hippias, and the others urged me on. 

“All right, then,” I said, “I will try to explain to you what I think this poem is 
about. Philosophy, first of all, has its most aneient roots and is most widespread 
among the Greeks in Grete and Laeedaemon, and those [b] regions have the 
highest eoneentration of sophists in the world. But the natives deny it and 
pretend to be ignorant in order to eoneeal the fact that it is by their wisdom that 
they are the leaders of the Greek world, something like those sophists Protagoras 
was talking about. Their publie image is that they owe their superiority to their 
brave fighting men, and their reason for promoting this image is that if the real 
basis for their superiority were discovered, i.e., wisdom, everyone else would 
start cultivating it. This is top seeret; not even the Spartanizing eults in the other 
eities know about [e] it, and so you have all these people getting their ears 
mangled aping the Spartans, laeing on leather gloves, exercising fanatically and 
wearing short eapes, as if Sparta’s politieal power depended on these things. And 
when the citizens in Sparta want some privacy to have free and open diseussions 
with their sophists, they pass alien aets against any Spartanizers and other 
foreigners in town, and eoneeal their meetings from the rest of the world. [d] 

And so that their young men won’t unlearn what they are taught, they do not 



permit any of them to travel to other dties (the Gretans don’t either). Grete and 
Sparta are plaees where there are not only men but women also who take pride 
in their edueation. You know how to test the truth of my eontention that the 
Spartans have the best edueation in philosophy and [e] debate? Piek any ordinary 
Spartan and talk with him for a while. At first you will find he ean barely hold 
up his end of the conversation, but at some point he will piek his spot with 
deadly skill and shoot baek a terse remark you’ll never forget, something that 
will make the person he’s talking with (in this ease you) look like a ehild. Aeute 
observers have known this for a long time now: To be a Spartan is to be a 
philosopher [343] mueh more than to be an athlete. They know that to be able to 
say something like that is the mark of a perfectly edueated man. We’re talking 
about men like Thales of Miletus, Pittaeus of Mytilene, Bias of Priene, our own 
Solon, eieobulus of Lindus, Myson of Ghen, and, the seventh in the list, Ghilon 
of Sparta. All of these emulated, loved, and studied Spartan eulture. You [b] ean 
see that distinctive kind of Spartan wisdom in their pithy, memorable sayings, 
whieh they jointly dedieated as the first fruits of their wisdom to Apollo in his 
temple at Delphi, inseribing there the maxims now on everyone’s lips: 'Know 
thyself’ and 'Nothing in excess.’ 

“What is my point? That the eharaeteristie style of aneient philosophy [e] was 
laeonie brevity. It was in this context that the saying of Pittaeus —It is hard to be 
good —was privately eireulated with approval among the sages. Then Simonides, 
ambitious for philosophieal fame, saw that if he eould seore a takedown against 
this saying, as if it were a famous wrestler, and get the better of it, he would 
himself beeome famous in his own lifetime. So he eomposed this poem as a 
deliberate attaek against this maxim. That’s how it seems to me. 

“Let’s test my hypothesis together, to see whether what I say is true. If [d] all 
the poet wanted to say was that it is hard to beeome good, then the beginning of 
the poem would be crazy, for he inserted there an antithetieal partiele.— It 
doesn’t make any sense to insert this unless one supposes that Simonides is 
addressing the Pittaeus maxim as an opponent. Pittaeus says it is hard to be 
good; Simonides rebuts this by saying, ‘No, but it is hard for a man to beeome 
good, Pittaeus, truly.’ Notiee that he does not say [e] truly good; he is not talking 
about truth in the context of some things being truly good and other things being 
good but not truly so. This would ereate an impression of naivete very unlike 
Simonides. The position of Truly’ in the verse must be a ease of hyperbaton. We 
have to approaeh this maxim of Pittaeus by imagining him speaking and 
Simonides replying, something like this: Pittaeus: 'Gentlemen, it is hard to be 


good.’ Simonides: [344] 'What you say is not true, Pittaeus, for it is not being 
but beeoming good, in hands and feet and mind foursquare, blamelessly built— 
that is hard truly.’ This way the insertion of the antithetieal partiele makes sense, 
and the Truly’ feels eorreet in its position at the end. Everything that eomes after 
is evidence for this interpretation. The poem is full of details that testify to its 
excellent eomposition; indeed, it is a lovely and exquisitely [b] crafted pieee, but 
it would take a long time to go through it from that point of view. Let’s review 
instead the overall strueture and intention of the ode, whieh is from beginning to 
end a refutation of Pittaeus’ maxim. 

“A few lines later he states (imagine he is making a speeeh): To beeome good 
truly is hard, and although it may be possible for a short period of [e] time, to 
persist in that state and to be a good man, as you put it, Pittaeus, is not humanly 
possible. God alone ean have this prMlege, 

But that man inevitably is bad 

whom ineapaeitating misfortune throws down. 

“ 'Whom does ineapaeitating misfortune throw down when it eomes to, say, the 
eommand of a ship? Glearly not the ordinary passenger, who is always 
suseeptible. You ean’t knoek down someone already supine; you ean only knoek 
down someone standing up and render him supine. In the [d] same way, 
ineapaeitating misfortune would overthrow only someone who is eapable, not 
the ehronieally ineapable. A hurrieane striking a pilot would ineapaeitate him, a 
bad season will do it to a farmer, and the same thing applies to a doetor. For the 
good is suseeptible to beeoming bad, as another poet testifies: 

The good man is at times bad, at times good. 

“ 'But the bad is not suseeptible to beeoming bad; it must always be bad. So that 
when ineapaeitating misfortune throws down a man who is eapable, [e] wise, 
and good, he must “inevitably be bad.” You say, Pittaeus, that it is hard to be 
good; in fact, to beeome good is hard, though possible, but to be good is 
impossible. 

Taring well, every man is good; 

Bad, faring ill. 



“ 'What does it mean to fare well in letters; what makes a man good at [345] 
them? eiearly, the learning of letters. What kind of faring well makes a good 
doetor? eiearly, learning how to eure the siek. 'Bad, faring ill’: who eould 
beeome a bad doetor? Glearly, someone who is, first, a doetor and, seeond, a 
good doetor. He eould in fact beeome a bad doetor, but we who are medieal 
laymen eould never by faring ill beeome doetors or earpenters [b] or any other 
kind of professional. And if one eannot beeome a doetor by faring ill, elearly one 
eannot beeome a bad one either. In the same way a good man may eventually 
beeome bad with the passage of time, or through hardship, disease, or some 
other eireumstanee that involves the only real kind of faring ill, whieh is the loss 
of knowledge. But the bad man ean never beeome bad, for he is so all the time. 

If he is to beeome bad, he must [e] first beeome good. So the tenor of this part of 
the poem is that it is impossible to be a good man and eontinue to be good, but 
possible for one and the same person to beeome good and also bad, and those are 
best for the longest time whom the gods love.’ 

“All this is direeted at Pittaeus, as the next few lines of the poem make even 
elearer: 


Therefore never shall I seek for the impossible, 
east away my life’s lot on empty hope, a quixotic quest 
for a blameless man among those who reap 
the broad earth ’s fruit, 

[d] but ifl find him you will have my report. 

This is strong language, and he keeps up his attaek on Pittaeus’ maxim 
throughout the poem: 

All who do no wrong willingly 
I praise and love. 

Neeessity not even the gods resist. 

This is spoken to the same end. For Simonides was not so unedueated as [e] to 
say that he praised all who did nothing bad willingly, as if there were anyone 
who willingly did bad things. I am pretty sure that none of the wise men thinks 
that any human being willingly makes a mistake or willingly does anything 
wrong or bad. They know very well that anyone who does anything wrong or 
bad does so involuntarily. So also Simonides, [346] who does not say that he 



praises those who willingly do nothing bad; rather he applies the term 'willingly’ 
to himseli. He perceived that a good man, an honorable man, often forces 
himself to love and praise someone utterly different from himself, one’s 
alienated father perhaps, or mother, or eountry. Seoundrels in a similar situation 
are almost happy to see their parents’ or eountry’s trouble and viciously point it 
out and denounee it [b] so that their own derelietion of duty toward them will not 
be ealled into question. They aetually exaggerate their eomplaints and add 
gratuitous to unavoidable hostility, whereas good men eoneeal the trouble and 
force themselves to give praise, and if they are angry beeause their parents or 
eountry wronged them, they ealm themselves down and reeoneile themselves to 
it, and they force themselves to love and praise their own people. I think that 
Simonides reflected that on more than one oeeasion he himself had eulogized 
some tyrant or other sueh person, not willingly but beeause [e] he had to. So he 
is saying to Pittaeus: Tittaeus, it is not beeause I am an overcritical person that I 
am criticizing you, sinee, 

enough for me a man who is not bad 

nor too intraetable, who knows civic Right, a sound man. 

I shall not blame him, 
for I am not fond of blame. 

Infinite the tribe offools,’ 

the implieation being that a eensorious person would have his hands full blaming 
them. 


‘AU is fair in whieh foul is not mixed. ’ 

The sense here is not that all is white in whieh blaek is not mixed, whieh [d] 
would be ludierous in many ways, but rather that he himself aeeepts without any 
objection what is in between. T do not seek,’ he says, 

‘for a blameless man among those who reap 

the broad earth ’s fruit, 

but ifl find him you will have my report. ’ 


The meaning is that 'on those terms I will never praise anyone, but I am happy 
with an average man who does no wrong, sinee I willingly 



praise and love all ’— 


—note the Lesbian dialeet forni of the verb 'praise/ sinee he is addressing [e] 
Pittaeus— 


‘all who do no wrong’ 

(this is where the pause should be, before 'willingly’) 

‘willingly 
I praise and love 

but there are some whom I praise and love unwillingly. So if you spoke 
something even moderately reasonable and true, Pittaeus, I would never [347] 
eensure you. But the fact is that you have lied blatantly yet with verisimilitude 
about extremely important issues, and for that I do eensure you.’ 

“And that, Prodieus and Protagoras,” I eoneluded, “is what I think was going 
through Simonides’ mind when he eomposed this ode.” 

[b] Then Hippias said, “I am favorably impressed by your analysis of this ode, 
Soerates. I have quite a niee talk on it myself, whieh I will present to you if you 
wish.” 

“Yes, Hippias,” Aleibiades said, “some other time, though. What should be 
done now is what Soerates and Protagoras agreed upon, whieh is for Soerates to 
answer any questions Protagoras may still have to ask, or if he so ehooses, to 
answer Soerates’ questions.” 

[e] Then I said, “I leave it up to Protagoras, but if it’s all right with him, why 
don’t we say good-bye to odes and poetry and get baek to what I first asked him, 
a question, Protagoras, whieh I would be glad to settle in a joint investigation 
with you. Diseussing poetry strikes me as no different from the seeond-rate 
drinking parties of the agora erowd. These people, largely unedueated and 
unable to entertain themselves over their wine by [d] using their own voices to 
generate conversation, pay premium priees for flute-girls and rely on the 
extraneous voice of the reed flute as baekground musie for their parties. But 
when well-edueated gentlemen drink together, you will not see girls playing the 
flute or the lyre or daneing, but a group that knows how to get together without 
these ehildish frivolities, conversing [e] civilly no matter how heavily they are 



drinking. Ours is sueh a group, if indeed it eonsists of men sueh as most of us 
elaim to be, and it should require no extraneous voices, not even of poets, who 
eannot be questioned on what they say. When a poet is brought up in a 
diseussion, almost everyone has a different opinion about what he means, and 
they wind up arguing about something they ean never finally deeide. The best 
people [348] avoid sueh diseussions and rely on their own powers of speeeh to 
entertain themselves and test eaeh other. These people should be our models. We 
should put the poets aside and converse direetly with eaeh other, testing the truth 
and our own ideas. If you have more questions to ask, I am ready to answer 
them; or, if you prefer, you ean render the same service to me, and we ean 
resume where we broke off and try to reaeh a eonelusion.” 

[b] I went on in this vein, but Protagoras would not state elearly whieh 
alternative he preferred. So Aleibiades looked over at Gallias and said, “Gallias, 
do you think Protagoras is behaving well in not making it elear whether he will 
partieipate in the diseussion or not? I eertainly don’t. He should either partieipate 
or say he is not going to, so we will know how he stands, and Soerates, or 
whoever, ean start a diseussion with someone else.” 

[e] It looked to me that Protagoras was embarrassed by Aleibiades’ words, not 
to mention the insistenee of Gallias and praetieally the whole eompany. In the 
end he reluetantly brought himself to resume our dialogue and indieated he was 
ready to be asked questions. 

“Protagoras,” I said, “I don’t want you to think that my motive in talking with 
you is anything else than to take a good hard look at things that eontinually 
perplex me. I think that Homer said it all in the line, 

Going in tandem, one perceives before the other.— [d] 

Human beings are simply more resoureeM this way in aetion, speeeh, and 
thought. If someone has a private pereeption, he immediately starts going around 
and looking until he finds somebody he ean show it to and have it eorroborated. 
And there is a partieular reason why I would rather talk with you than anyone 
else: I think you are the best qualified to investigate the sort of things that deeent 
and respeetable individuals ought [e] to examine, and virtue espeeially. Who else 
but you? Not only do you eonsider yourself to be noble and good but, unlike 
others who are themselves deeent and respeetable individuals yet unable to make 
others so, you are not only good yourself but able to make others good as well, 
and you have so mueh self-confidence that instead of eoneealing this skill, as 


others do, you advertise it openly to the whole Greek world, ealling yourseli 
[349] a sophist, highlighting yoursel! as a teaeher of virtue, the first ever to have 
deemed it appropriate to eharge a fee for this. How eould I not solieit your help 
in a joint investigation of these questions? There is no way I eould not. 

“So right now I want you to remind me of some of the questions I first asked, 
starting from the beginning. Then I want to proeeed together to [b] take a good 
hard look at some other questions. I believe the first question was this: Wisdom, 
temperanee, eourage, justice, and piety—are these five names for the same thing, 
or is there underlying eaeh of these names a unique thing, a thing with its own 
power or function, eaeh one unlike any of the others? You said that they are not 
names for the same thing, that [e] eaeh of these names refers to a unique thing, 
and that all these are parts of virtue, not like the parts of gold, whieh are similar 
to eaeh other and to the whole of whieh they are parts, but like the parts of a 
face, dissimilar to the whole of whieh they are parts and to eaeh other, and eaeh 
one having its own unique power or function. If this is still your view, say so; if 
it’s ehanged in any way, make your new position elear, for I am eertainly not 
going to hold you aeeountable for what you said before if you want [d] to say 
something at all different now. In fact, I wouldn’t be surprised if you were just 
trying out something on me before.” 

“What I am saying to you, Soerates, is that all these are parts of virtue, and 
that while four of them are reasonably elose to eaeh other, eourage is eompletely 
different from all the rest. The proof that what I am saying is true is that you will 
find many people who are extremely unjust, impious, intemperate, and ignorant, 
and yet exceptionally eourageous.” 

[e] “Hold it right there,” I said. “This is worth looking into. Would you say 
eourageous men are confident, or something else?” 

“Confident, yes, and ready for aetion where most men would be afraid.” 

“Well, then, do you agree that virtue is something fine, and that you offer 
yourself as a teaeher of it beeause it is fine?” 

“The finest thing of all, unless I am quite out of my mind.” 

“Then is part of it worthless and part of it fine, or all of it fine?” 

“Surely it is all as fine as ean be.” 

[350] “ Do you know who dives confidently into wells?” 

“Of eourse, divers.” 

“Is this beeause they know what they are doing, or for some other reason?” 

“Beeause they know what they are doing.” 

“Who are confident in fighting from horsebaek? Riders or nonriders?” 



“Riders.” 

“And in fighting with shields? Shieldmen or nonshieldmen?” 

“Shieldmen, and so on down the line, if that’s what you’re getting at. Those 
with the right kind of knowledge are always more eontident than those without 
it, and a given individual is more eontident after he acquires it than he was 
before.” 

[b] “But haven’t you ever seen men laeking knowledge of all of these things 
yet eontident in eaeh of them?” 

“I have, all too eontident.” 

“Is their eontidenee eourage?” 

“No, beeause eourage would then be eontemptible. These men are out of their 
minds.” 

“Then what do you mean by eourageous men? Aren’t they those who are 
eontident?” 

[e] “I still hold by that.” 

“Then these men who are so eontident turn out to be not eourageous but mad? 
And, on the other side, the wisest are the most eontident and the most eontident 
are the most eourageous? And the logieal eonelusion would be that wisdom is 
eourage?” 

“You are doing a poor job of remembering what I said when I answered your 
questions, Soerates. When I was asked if the eourageous are eontident, I agreed. 
I was not asked if the eontident are eourageous. If you had asked [d] me that, I 
would have said, 'Not all of them.’ You have nowhere shown that my assent to 
the proposition that the eourageous are eontident was in error. What you did 
show next was that knowledge inereases one’s eontidenee and makes one more 
eontident than those without knowledge. In consequence of this you eonelude 
that eourage and wisdom are the same thing. But by following this line of 
reasoning you eould eonelude that strength and wisdom are the same thing. Pirst 
you would ask me if [e] the strong are powerM, and I would say yes. Then, if 
those who know how to wrestle are more powerM than those who do not, and if 
individual wrestlers beeame more powerful after they learn than they were 
before. Again I would say yes. After I had agreed to these things, it would be 
open to you to use preeisely these points of agreement to prove that wisdom is 
strength. But nowhere in this proeess do I agree that the powerM are strong, 
only that the strong are powerM. Strength and power are not [351] the same 
thing. Power derives from knowledge and also from madness and passionate 
emotion. Strength eomes from nature and proper nurture of the body. So also 



confidence and eourage are not the same thing, with the consequence that the 
eourageous are confident, but not all those who are confident are eourageous. 

For confidence, like power, eomes from skill (and from passionate emotion and 
madness as well); eourage, from nature and the proper nurture of the soul.” 

“Would you say, Protagoras, that some people live well and others [b] live 
badly?” 

“Yes.” 

“But does it seem to you that a person lives well, if he lives distressed and in 
pain?” 

“No, indeed.” 

“Now, if he eompleted his life, having lived pleasantly, does he not seem to 
you to have lived well?” 

“It seems that way to me.” 

“So, then, to live pleasantly is good, and unpleasantly, bad?” [e] 

“Yes, so long as he lived having taken pleasure in honorable things.” 

“What, Protagoras? Surely you don’t, like most people, eall some pleasant 
things bad and some painM things good? I mean, isn’t a pleasant thing good just 
insofar as it is pleasant, that is, if it results in nothing other than pleasure; and, on 
the other hand, aren’t painM things bad in the same way, just insofar as they are 
painM?” 

“I don’t know, Soerates, if I should answer as simply as you put the [d] 
question—that everything pleasant is good and everything painful is bad. It 
seems to me to be safer to respond not merely with my present answer in mind 
but from the point of view of my life overall, that on the one hand, there are 
pleasurable things whieh are not good, and on the other hand, there are painM 
things whieh are not bad but some whieh are, and a third elass whieh is neutral— 
neither bad nor good.” 

“You eall pleasant things those whieh partake of pleasure or produee [e] 
pleasure?” 

“Gertainly.” 

“So my question is this: Just insofar as things are pleasurable are they good? I 
am asking whether pleasure itself is not a good.” 

“Just as you always say, Soerates, let us inquire into this matter, and if your 
elaim seems reasonable and it is established that pleasure and the good are the 
same, then we will eome to agreement; otherwise we will disagree.” 

“Do you wish to lead this inquiry, or shall I?” 

“It is fitting for you to lead, for it is you who brought up the idea.” 



“All right, will this help to make it elear? When someone evaluates a [352] 
man's health or other iunetions of the body through his appearanee, he looks at 
the face and extremities, and might say: 'Show me your ehest and baek too, so 
that I ean make a better examination.’ That’s the kind of investigation I want to 
make. Having seen how you stand on the good and the pleasant, I need to say 
something like this to you: Come now, [b] Protagoras, and reveal this about your 
mind: What do you think about knowledge? Do you go along with the majority 
or not? Most people think this way about it, that it is not a powerM thing, 
neither a leader nor a ruler. They do not think of it in that way at all; but rather in 
this way: while knowledge is often present in a man, what rules him is not 
knowledge but rather anything else—sometimes anger, sometimes pleasure, 
sometimes [e] pain, at other times love, often fear; they think of his knowledge 
as being utterly dragged around by all these other things as if it were a slave. 
Now, does the matter seem like that to you, or does it seem to you that 
knowledge is a fine thing eapable of ruling a person, and if someone were to 
know what is good and bad, then he would not be forced by anything to aet 
otherwise than knowledge dietates, and intelligenee would be sufficient to save a 
person?” 

“Not only does it seem just as you say, Soerates, but Mther, it would [d] be 
shameM indeed for me above all people to say that wisdom and knowledge are 
anything but the most powerful forces in human activity.” 

“Right you are. You realize that most people aren’t going to be convinced by 
us. They maintain that most people are unwilling to do what is best, even though 
they know what it is and are able to do it. And when I have asked them the 
reason for this, they say that those who aet that way do [e] so beeause they are 
overcome by pleasure or pain or are being ruled by one of the things I referred to 
just now.” 

“I think people say a lot of other things erroneously too, Soerates.” 

[353] “ Come with me, then, and let’s try to persuade people and to teaeh them 
what is this experience whieh they eall being overcome by pleasure, beeause of 
whieh they fail to do the best thing when they know what it is. For perhaps if we 
told them that what they were saying isn’t true, but is demonstrably false, they 
would ask us: Trotagoras and Soerates, if this is not the experience of being 
overcome by pleasure, but something other than that, what do you two say it is? 
Tell us.’ ” 

“Soerates, why is it neeessary for us to investigate the opinion of ordinary 
people, who will say whatever oeeurs to them?” 



[b] “I think this will help us find out about eourage, how it is related to the 
other parts of virtue. If you are willing to go along with what we agreed just 
now, that I will lead us toward what I think will turn out to be the best way to 
make things elear, then fine; if you are not willing, I will give it up.” 

“No, you are right; proeeed as you have begun.” 

[e] “Going baek, then; if they should ask us: 'We have been speaking of 
“being overcome by pleasure.” What do you say this is?’ I would reply to them 
this way: 'Listen. Protagoras and I will try to explain it to you. Do you hold, 
gentlemen, that this happens to you in eireumstanees like these—you are often 
overcome by pleasant things like food or drink or sex, and you do those things 
all the while knowing they are ruinous?’ They would say yes. Then you and I 
would ask them again: Tn what sense do you eall these things ruinous? Is it that 
eaeh of them is pleasant in itself [d] and produees immediate pleasure, or is it 
that later they bring about diseases and poverty and many other things of that 
sort? Or even if it doesn’t bring about these things later, but gives only 
enjoyment, would it still be a bad thing, just beeause it gives enjoyment in 
whatever way?’ Can we suppose then, Protagoras, that they would make any 
other answer than that bad things are bad not beeause they bring about 
immediate pleasure, but rather beeause of what happens later, disease and things 
like that?” 

“I think that is how most people would answer.” [e] 

“ 'And in bringing about diseases and poverty, do they bring about pain?’ I 
think they would agree.” 

“Yes.” 

“ 'Does it not seem to you, my good people, as Protagoras and I maintain, that 
these things are bad on aeeount of nothing other than the fact that [354] they 
result in pain and deprive us of other pleasures?’ Would they agree?” 

Protagoras eoneurred. 

“Then again, suppose we were to ask them the opposite question: 'You who 
say that some painful things are good, do you not say that sueh things as athleties 
and military training and treatments by doetors sueh as eautery, surgery, 
medieines, and starvation diet are good things even though painful?’ Would they 
say so?” 

“Yes.” 

“ 'Would you eall these things good for the reason that they bring about [b] 
intense pain and suffering, or beeause they ultimately bring about health and 
good eondition of bodies and preservation of eities and power over others and 



wealth?’ Would they agree?” 

“Yes.” 

“ These things are good only beeause they result in pleasure and in the relief 
and avoidance of pain? Or do you have some other eriterion in view, other than 
pleasure and pain, on the basis of whieh you would eall these things good?’ They 
say no, I think.” [e] 

“And I would agree with you.” 

“ 'So then you pursue pleasure as being good and avoid pain as bad?’ ” 

“Yes.” 

“ 'So this you regard as bad, pain, and pleasure, you regard as good, sinee you 
eall the very enjoying of something bad whenever it deprives us of greater 
pleasures than it itself provides, or brings about greater pains [d] than the very 
pleasures inherent in it? But if you eall the very enjoying of something bad for 
some other reason and with some other eriterion in view than the one I have 
suggested, you eould tell us what it is; but you won’t be able to.’” 

“I don’t think they’ll be able to either.” 

“ 'And likewise eoneerning the aetual state of being in pain? Do you eall the 
aetual eondition of being in pain good, whenever it relieves pains [e] greater than 
the ones it eontains or brings about greater pleasures than its attendant pains? 
Now, if you are using some other eriterion than the one I have suggested, when 
you eall the very eondition of being pained good, you ean tell us what it is; but 
you won’t be able to.’” 

“Truly spoken.” 

“Now, again, gentlemen, if you asked me: 'Why are you going on so mueh 
about this and in so mueh detail?’ I would reply, forgive me. Pirst of all, it is not 
easy to show what it is that you eall 'being overcome by [355] pleasure,’ and 
then, it is upon this very point that all the arguments rest. But even now it is still 
possible to withdraw, if you are able to say that the good is anything other than 
pleasure or that the bad is anything other than pain. Or is it enough for you to 
live life pleasantly without pain? If it is enough, and you are not able to say 
anything else than that the good and the bad are that whieh result in pleasure and 
pain, listen to this. For I say to you that if this is so, your position will beeome 
absurd, when you [b] say that frequently a man, knowing the bad to be bad, 
nevertheless does that very thing, when he is able not to do it, having been 
driven and overwhelmed by pleasure; and again when you say that a man 
knowing the good is not willing to do it, on aeeount of immediate pleasure, 
having been overcome by it. Just how absurd this is will beeome very elear, if 



we do not use so many names at the same time, 'pleasant’ and ‘paintul/ 'good’ 
and ‘bad’; but sinee these turned out to be only two things, let us instead [e] eall 
them by two names, first, 'good’ and 'bad,’ then later, ‘pleasant’ and 'painM.’ 

On that basis, then, let us say that a man knowing bad things to be bad, does 
them all the same. If then someone asks us: 'Why?’ 'Having been overcome,’ we 
shall reply. ‘By what?’ he will ask us. We are no longer able to say 'by 
pleasure,’—for it has taken on its other name, hhe good’ instead of 'pleasure’— 
so we will say and reply that 'he is overcome ...’ ‘By what?’ he will ask. 'By the 
good,’ we will say, 'for heaven’s sake!’ If [d] by ehanee the questioner is rude he 
might burst out laughing and say: ‘What you’re saying is ridieulous—someone 
does what is bad, knowing that it is bad, when it is not neeessary to do it, having 
been overcome by the good. So,’ he will say, 'within yourself, does the good 
outweigh the bad or not?’ We will elearly say in reply that it does not; for if it 
did, the person who we say is overcome by pleasure would not have made any 
mistake. 'ln virtue of what,’ he might say, 'does the good outweigh the bad [e] or 
the bad the good? Only in that one is greater and one is smaller, or more and 
less.’ We eould not help but agree. 'So elearly then’ he will say, 'by “being 
overcome” you mean getting more bad things for the sake of fewer good 
things.’— That settles that, then. 

“So let’s now go baek and apply the names The pleasant’ and The painM’ to 
these very same things. Now let us say that a man does what before we ealled 
'bad’ things and now shall eall 'painM’ ones, knowing they are painM [356] 
things, but being overcome by pleasant things, although it is elear that they do 
not outweigh them. But how else does pleasure outweigh pain, except in relative 
excess or deficiency? Isn’t it a matter (to use other terms) of larger and smaller, 
more or fewer, greater or lesser degree? 

“For if someone were to say: ‘But Soerates, the immediate pleasure is very 
mueh different from the pleasant and the painM at a later time,’ I would reply, 
They are not different in any other way than by pleasure [b] and pain, for there 
is no other way that they eould differ. Weighing is a good analogy; you put the 
pleasures together and the pains together, both the near and the remote, on the 
balanee seale, and then say whieh of the two is more. For if you weigh pleasant 
things against pleasant, the greater and the more must always be taken; if painM 
things against painM, the fewer and the smaller. And if you weigh pleasant 
things against painful, and the painful is exceeded by the pleasant—whether the 
near by the remote or the remote by the near—you have to perform that aetion in 
whieh the pleasant prevails; on the other hand, if the pleasant is exceeded [e] by 


the painful, you have to refrain from doing that. Does it seem any different to 
you, my friends?’ I know that they would not say otherwise.” 

Protagoras assented. 

“Sinee this is so, I will say to them: 'Answer me this: Do things of the same 
size appear to you larger when seen near at hand and smaller when seen from a 
distanee, or not?’ They would say they do. 'And similarly for thieknesses and 
pluralities? And equal sounds seem louder when near at hand, softer when 
farther away?’ They would agree. Tf then our well-being [d] depended upon this, 
doing and ehoosing large things, avoiding and not doing the small ones, what 
would we see as our salvation in life? Would it be the art of measurement or the 
power of appearanee? While the power of appearanee often makes us wander all 
over the plaee in confusion, often ehanging our minds about the same things and 
regretting our aetions and ehoiees with respeet to things large and small, the art 
of measurement in eontrast, would make the appearanees lose their power [e] by 
showing us the truth, would give us peaee of mind firmly rooted in the truth and 
would save our life.’ Therefore, would these men agree, with this in mind, that 
the art of measurement would save us, or some other art?” 

“1 agree, the art of measurement would.” 

“What if our salvation in life depended on our ehoiees of odd and even, when 
the greater and the lesser had to be eounted eorreetly, either the same kind 
against itself or one kind against the other, whether it be near or remote? [357] 
What then would save our life? Surely nothing other than knowledge, 
specifically some kind of measurement, sinee that is the art of the greater and the 
lesser? In fact, nothing other than arithmetie, sinee it’s a question of the odd and 
even? Would these men agree with us or not?” 

Protagoras thought they would agree. 

“Well, then, my good people: Sinee it has turned out that our salvation [b] in 
life depends on the right ehoiee of pleasures and pains, be they more or fewer, 
greater or lesser, farther or nearer, doesn’t our salvation seem, first of all, to be 
measurement, whieh is the study of relative excess and deficiency and equality?” 

“It must be.” 

“And sinee it is measurement, it must definitely be an art, and knowledge.” 

“They will agree.” 

“What exactly this art, this knowledge is, we ean inquire into later; that it is 
knowledge of some sort is enough for the demonstration whieh [e] Protagoras 
and 1 have to give in order to answer the question you asked us. You asked it, if 
you remember, when we were agreeing that nothing was stronger or better than 



knowledge, whieh always prevails, whenever it is present, over pleasure and 
everything else. At that point you said that pleasure often rules even the man 
who knows; sinee we disagreed, you went on to ask us this: Trotagoras and 
Soerates, if this experience is not [d] being overcome by pleasure, what is it 
then; what do you say it is? Tell us.’ If immediately we had said to you 
hgnoranee,’ you might have laughed at us, but if you laugh at us now, you will 
be laughing at yourselves. For you agreed with us that those who make mistakes 
with regard to the ehoiee of pleasure and pain, in other words, with regard to 
good and bad, do so beeause of a laek of knowledge, and not merely a laek of 
knowledge [e] but a laek of that knowledge you agreed was measurement. And 
the mistaken aet done without knowledge you must know is one done from 
ignoranee. So this is what “being overcome by pleasure” is—ignoranee in the 
highest degree, and it is this whieh Protagoras and Prodieus and Hippias elaim to 
eure. But you, thinking it to be something other than ignoranee, do not go to 
sophists yourselves, nor do you send your ehildren to them for instruetion, 
believing as you do that we are dealing with something unteaehable. By 
worrying about your money and not giving it to them, you all do badly in both 
private and publie life.’ 

[358] “This is how we would have answered the many. Now, I ask you, 
Hippias and Prodieus, as well as Protagoras—this is your conversation also—to 
say whether you think what I say is true or false.” They all thought that what I 
said was marvelously true. 

“So you agree that the pleasant is good, the painful bad. I beg indulgenee of 
Prodieus who distinguishes among words; for whether you eall it 'pleasant’ [b] 
or 'delightfuT or 'enjoyable,’ or whatever way or manner you please to name this 
sort of thing, my excellent Prodieus, please respond to the intent of my 
question.” Prodieus, laughing, agreed, as did the others. 

“Well, then, men, what about this? Are not all aetions leading toward living 
painlessly and pleasantly honorable and beneficial? And isn’t honorable activity 
good and beneficial?” 

They agreed. 

“Then if the pleasant is the good, no one who knows or believes there [e] is 
something else better than what he is doing, something possible, will go on 
doing what he had been doing when he eould be doing what is better. To give in 
to oneself is nothing other than ignoranee, and to eontrol oneself is nothing other 
than wisdom.” 

They all agreed. 



“Well, then, do you say that ignoranee is to have a false belief and to be 
deceived about matters of importanee?” 

They all agreed on this. 

“Now, no one goes willingly toward the bad or what he believes to be [d] bad; 
neither is it in human nature, so it seems, to want to go toward what one believes 
to be bad instead of to the good. And when he is forced to ehoose between one 
of two bad things, no one will ehoose the greater if he is able to ehoose the 
lesser.” 

They agreed with all of that too. 

“Well, then, is there something you eall dread or fear? And I address this to 
you, Prodieus. I say that whether you eall it fear or dread, it is an expectation of 
something bad.” 

Protagoras and Hippias thought that this was true of both dread and [e] fear, 
but Prodieus thought it applied to dread, but not to fear. 

“Well, it does not really matter, Prodieus. This is the point. If what I have said 
up to now is true, then would anyone be willing to go toward what he dreads, 
when he ean go toward what he does not? Or is this impossible from what we 
have agreed? For it was agreed that what one fears one holds to be bad; no one 
goes toward those things whieh he holds to be bad, or ehooses those things 
willingly.” 

They all agreed. [359] 

“Well, Prodieus and Hippias, with this established, let Protagoras defend for 
us the truth of his first answer. I don’t mean his very first answer, for then he 
said that while there are five parts of virtue, none is like any other, but eaeh one 
has its own unique power or function. Tm not talking about this now, but about 
what he said later. For later he said that four of them [b] are very similar to eaeh 
other, but one differs very mueh from the others, namely eourage. And he said 
that I would know this by the following evidence: 'You will find, Soerates, many 
people who are extremely impious, unjust, intemperate, and ignorant, and yet 
exceptionally eourageous; by this you will recognize that eourage differs very 
mueh from all the other parts of virtue.’ I was very surprised at his answer then, 
and even more so now that I have gone over these things with you. I asked him 
then if he said that the eourageous were confident. And he said, 'Yes, and ready 
[e] for aetion too.’ Do you remember giving this answer?” 

He said he did. 

“Well, then, tell us, for what aetions are the eourageous ready? The same 
aetions as the eowardly?” 



“No.” 

“Different aetions?” 

“Yes.” 

“Do the eowardly go forward to things whieh inspire confidence, and the 
eourageous toward things to be feared?” 

“So it is said by most people.” 

[d] “Right, but I am not asking that. Rather, what do you say the eourageous 
go boldly toward: toward things to be feared, believing them to be fearsome, or 
toward things not to be feared?” 

“By what you have just said, the former is impossible.” 

“Right again; so, if our demonstration has been eorreet, then no one goes 
toward those things he eonsiders to be fearsome, sinee not to be in eontrol of 
oneself was found to be ignoranee.” 

He agreed. 

[e] “But all people, both the eourageous and the eowardly, go toward that 
about whieh they are confident; both the eowardly and the eourageous go toward 
the same things.” 

“But, Soerates, what the eowardly go toward is eompletely opposite to what 
the eourageous go toward. For example, the eourageous are willing to go to war, 
but the eowardly are not.” 

“Is going to war honorable or is it disgraeeM?” 

“Honorable.” 

“Then, if it is honorable, we have agreed before, it is also good, for we agreed 
that all honorable aetions were good.” 

“Very true, and I always believed this.” 

[360] “And rightly; but who would you say are not willing to go to war, war 
being honorable and good?” 

“The eowardly.” 

“If a thing is noble and good, is it also pleasant?” 

“That was definitely agreed upon.” 

“So, the eowardly, with full knowledge, are not willing to go toward the more 
honorable, the better, and more pleasant?” 

“If we agree to that, we will undermine what we agreed on earlier.” 

“What about the eourageous man: Does he go toward the more honorable, the 
better, and more pleasant?” 

“We must agree to that.” 

“So, generally, when the eourageous fear, their fear is not disgraeeM; nor 



when they are confident is their confidence disgraceful.” 

[b] “True.” 

“If not disgraeeM, is it honorable?” 

He agreed. 

“If honorable, then also good?” 

“Yes.” 

“Whereas the fear and confidence of the eowardly, the foolhardy, and madmen 
are disgraeeM?” 

He agreed. 

“Is their confidence disgraeeM and bad for any reason other than ignoranee 
and stupidity?” 

“No, it isn’t.” [e] 

“Now then; that through whieh eowardly people are eowardly, do you eall it 
eowardiee or eourage?” 

“Gowardiee.” 

“And aren’t eowards shown to be so through their ignoranee of what is to be 
feared?” 

“Absolutely.” 

“So they are eowards beeause of that ignoranee?” 

He agreed. 

“You agreed that it is through eowardiee that they are eowards?” 

He said he did. 

“So, ean we eonelude that eowardiee is ignoranee of what is and is not to be 
feared?” 

He nodded. 

“Now, eourage is the opposite of eowardiee.” [d] 

He said yes. 

“So then, wisdom about what is and is not to be feared is the opposite of this 
ignoranee?” 

He nodded again. 

“And this ignoranee is eowardiee?” 

He nodded again, very reluetantly. 

“So the wisdom about what is and is not to be feared is eourage and is the 
opposite of this ignoranee?” 

He would not even nod at this; he remained silent. 

And I said, “What’s this, Protagoras? Will you not say yes or no to my 
question?” 



“Answer it yourself.” 

“I have only one more question to ask you. Do you still believe, as you [e] did 
at first, that some men are extremely ignorant and yet still very eourageous?” 

“I think that you just want to win the argument, Soerates, and that is why you 
are forcing me to answer. So I will gratify you and say that, on the basis of what 
we have agreed upon, it seems to me to be impossible.” 

“I have no other reason for asking these things than my desire to answer these 
questions about virtue, espeeially what virtue is in itself. For I know [361] that if 
we eould get elear on that, then we would be able to settle the question about 
whieh we both have had mueh to say, I—that virtue eannot be taught, you—that 
it ean. 

“It seems to me that our diseussion has turned on us, and if it had a voice of its 
own, it would say, moekingly, 'Soerates and Protagoras, how ridieulous you are, 
both of you. Soerates, you said earlier that virtue [b] eannot be taught, but now 
you are arguing the very opposite and have attempted to show that everything is 
knowledge—^justice, temperanee, eourage—in whieh ease, virtue would appear 
to be eminently teaehable. On the other hand, if virtue is anything other than 
knowledge, as Protagoras has been trying to say, then it would elearly be 
unteaehable. But, if it turns out to be wholly knowledge, as you now urge, 
Soerates, it would be very surprising indeed if virtue eould not be taught. Now, 
Protagoras maintained at first [e] that it eould be taught, but now he thinks the 
opposite, urging that hardly any of the virtues turn out to be knowledge. On that 
view, virtue eould hardly be taught at alL’ 

“Now, Protagoras, seeing that we have gotten this topsy-turvy and [d] terribly 
confused, I am most eager to elear it all up, and I would like us, having eome 
this far, to eontinue until we eome through to what virtue is in itself, and then to 
return to inquire about whether it ean or eannot be taught, so that Epimetheus 
might not frustrate us a seeond time in this inquiry, as he negleeted us in the 
distribution of powers and abilities in your story. I liked the Prometheus 
eharaeter in your story better than Epimetheus. Sinee I take promethean 
forethought over my life as a whole, I pay attention to these things, and if you 
are willing, as I said at the beginning, I would be pleased to investigate them 
along with you.” 

[e] “Soerates, I eommend your enthusiasm and the way you find your way 
through an argument. I really don’t think I am a bad man, eertainly the last man 
to harbor ill will. Indeed, I have told many people that I admire you more than 
anyone I have met, eertainly more than anyone in your generation. And I say that 



I would not be surprised if you gain among men high repute for wisdom. We will 
examine these things later, whenever you wish; now it is time to turn our 
attention elsewhere.” 

[362] “That is what we should do, if it seems right to you. It is long sinee time 
for me to keep that appointment I mentioned. I stayed only as a favor to our 
noble eolleague Gallias.” 

Our conversation was over, and so we left. 

1. Aleibiades (e. 450-404 B.e.), Athenian generai, noted in his youth for his beauty and inteiieetuai promise. 
See his eneomium of Soerates in Symposium 215a ff. for more detaiis on their reiationship, as Piato 
understood it. 

2. Iliad xxiv.348; Odyssey x.279. 

3. See beiow, 336b and 347b. 

4. This Hippoerates is known to us oniy from this one diaiogue. 

5. For eharmides (d. 403 B.e.), see the Oharmides and its introduetory Note. 

6. Odyssey xi.601. Soerates’ reference beiow to “seeing Tantaius” is another guotation from the same 
passage, in whieh Odysseus repoits what he saw in his deseent into the underworid. 

7. Eryximachus is a doetor; he appears in Piato’s Symposium, as does his Mend Phaedrus, on whom see aiso 
the diaiogue Phaedrus. 

8. Pausanias and Agathon are among those who give speeehes in praise of iove in the Symposium. 

9. The first of these is unknown, the seeond was iater an Athenian generai in the Peioponnesian War. 

10. Eor Gritias (e. 460-403) see the Oharmides and its introduetory Note. 

11. The great Athenian statesman and generai (e. 495-429). 

12. Historieai persons, conventionai paradigms of viciousness. 

13. The Greek term is sdphrosune. Eor Piato, sdphrosune was a compiex virtue invoiving seif-controi and 
moderation of the physieai appetites, as weii as good sense and seif-knowiedge. 

14. The Greek term is sdphronein, a verb reiated to the noun sdphrosune (temperanee). 

15. Iliad xxi.308. 

16. Works and Days 289, 291-92. 

17. The first iine of Simonides’ ode, “Eor a man to beeome good truiy is hard,” is in fact introdueed with a 
eontrasting partieie, not transiated here. Soerates does not quote the eontinuation (and the iines have not 
survived eisewhere), so we do not know what sort of eontrast was intended. 

18. Iliad x.224. 

19. The Greek transiated “for the sake of” here is anti: it might aiternativeiy be transiated “in exchange for.” 
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Translated by Donald J. Zeyl. Text: E. R. Dodds, Oxford (1959). 


Gorgias was a famous teaeher of oratory and the author of oratorieal display 
pieees. He had served his native Leontini in Greek Sieily on embassies, ineluding 
one to Athens in 427 b.c., when his artistieally elaborate prose style made a 
great and lasting impression. We loosely eonsider him a ‘sophist’, like the 
intelleetuals whom Plato gathers together at Gallias’ house in Protagoras, but 
Plato pointedly reports Gorgias’teaehing as restrieted to the art ofpublic 
speaking: he did not offer to instruet young people in ‘virtue’—the gualities, 
whatever they were, that made a good person overall and a good citizen. 
Nonetheless, as Plato also makes elear, he praised so highly the speaking 
abilities that his own teaehing imparted that one eould pardon ambitious young 
Athenians like Gallieles ifthey thought that, by learning oratory from him, they 
would know everything a man needs in order to seeure for himself the best life 
possible. And, as we learn from Meno, he did have striking things to say about 
the nature of, and differences between, virtue in men and women, old persons 
and young, and so on. So in the end not mueh separates him from the other 
itinerant teaehers that, with him, we classify as ‘sophists ’. 

Soerates begins by skeptieally seeking clarification from the elderly, respeeted 
Gorgias about the nature and power ofhis ‘craft’—the skill atpersuading 
people massed in assemblies and juries about what is good and what is right. 
Gorgias is trapped in a eontradietion when he admits that the true, skilled orator 
must know (and not merely speak persuasively on) his most partieular subjects — 
right and wrong, justice and injustice in the laweourts. When Gorgias bows out, 
a fellow rhetorieian takes over his side ofthe argument—theyoung and 
rambunetious Polus, a real person. His name means ‘eolt’—almost too good to 
be true! Polus is intoxicated with the thought that rhetorie gives the power to do 
what one pleases, even injustice if that suits the situation. Against him, Soerates 
insists that in fact it is better to suffer injustice than to do it — and, unable to deny 
this eonsistently, Polus in his turn falls to Soerates ’ dialeetie. In the remainder of 
the dialogue—more than half—Socrates eontends with Gallieles, apparently also 
a real person, though we hear nothing about him outside this dialogue. The 
diseussion develops into a eontentious and sometimes bitter dispute about whieh 



way of life is best—the selfish, domineering, pleasure- seeking one that Callicles 
assoeiates with his own unbounded admiration for rhetorieal skill, or the 
philosophieal life that Soerates ehampions, eommitted to the objective existence 
ofjustice and the other virtues and devoted to learning about and living in 
aeeordanee with them. Soerates struggles and struggles to undermine Callicles ’ 
views. He tries to bring Callicles to admit that some ofhis own deepest 
eomietions eommit him to agreeing with Soerates: Soerates thinks he knows 
better than Callicles what CaUicles really believes. In giving vent to strongly 
worded assertions ofhis own moral eommitments, he seems to adopt a 
eoneeption of ‘irrational’desires like that of Republie IV, ineompatible with the 
views he works with in the other ‘Soeratie’ dialogues. Callicles, though 
personally well disposed, is egually vehement and eontemptuous in rejecting 
Soerates’ outlook—he refuses to sueeumb to the toils ofSocratic logie. Ifthe 
methods of argument Soerates employs here produee at best an uneasy standoff, 
the different methods of Republie II-IX may seem to Plato to offer a resolution. 

Gorgias is so long, complex, and intelleetually ambitious that it strains the 
confmes ofa simple ‘Soeratie’ dialogue—a portrait ofSocrates earrying out 
moral inguiries by his eustomary method of guestioning others and examining 
their opinions. Here Soerates is on the verge ofbecoming the take-eharge, 
independent philosophieal theorist that he is in sueh dialogues as Phaedo and 
Repubiie. Like those two works, Gorgias eoneludes with an esehatologieal myth, 
affirming the soul’s survival after our death and its punishment or reward in the 
afterlife for a life lived unjustly or the reverse. 

In Phaedrus Soerates makes eonneeted but different arguments about the 
nature and value ofrhetoric. Whereas in Gorgias Soerates paints an unrelievedly 
negative pieture ofthe praetiee ofrhetoric, in Phaedrus he finds legitimate uses 
for it, so long as it is kept properly subordinate to philosophy. 

J.M.C. 


[447] Galligles: This, they say, is how you’re supposed to do your part in a 
war or a battie, Soerates. 

SoGRATEs: Oh? Did we “arrive when the feast was over,” as the saying goes? 
Are we iate?- 

Galligles: Yes, and a very urbane one it was! Gorgias gave us an admirabie, 
varied presentation- just a short whiie ago. 

SoGRATEs: But that’s Ghaerephon’s fauit, Gaiiieies. He kept us ioitering about 


in the marketplaee. 

Ghaerephon: That’s no problem, Soerates. ITl make up for it, too. Gorgias [b] 
is a friend of mine, so heTl give us a presentation—now, if you see fit, or else 
some other time, if you like. 

Callicles: What’s this, Ghaerephon? Is Soerates eager to hear Gorgias? 

Ghaerephon: Yes. That’s the very thing we’re here for. 

Callicles: Well then, eome to my house any time you like. Gorgias is staying 
with me and will give you a presentation there. 

SoeRATEs: Very good, Gallieles. But would he be willing to have a diseussion 
with us? I’d like to find out from the man what his craft ean aeeomplish, [e] and 
what it is that he both makes elaims about and teaehes. As for the other thing, the 
presentation, let him put that on another time, as you suggest. 

Callicles: There’s nothing like asking him, Soerates. This was, in fact, one 
part of his presentation. Just now he invited those inside to ask him any question 
they liked, and he said that he’d answer them all. 

SoeRATEs: An excellent idea. Ask him, Ghaerephon. 

Ghaerephon: Ask him what? 

SoeRATEs: What he is. [d] 

Ghaerephon: What do you mean? 

SoeRATEs: Well, if he were a maker of shoes, he’d answer that he was a 
eobbler, wouldn’t he? Or don’t you see what I mean? 

Ghaerephon: I do. I’II ask him. Tell me, Gorgias, is Gallieles right in saying 
that you make elaims about answering any question anyone might put to you? 

Gorgias: He is, Ghaerephon. In fact I just now made that very elaim, [448] 
and I say that no one has asked me anything new in many a year. 

Ghaerephon: In that ease I’m sure you’II answer this one quite easily, 

Gorgias. 

Gorgias: Here’s your ehanee to try me, Ghaerephon. 

PoLUs: By Zeus, Ghaerephon! Try me, if you like! I think Gorgias is quite 
worn out. He’s only just now finished a long diseourse. 

Ghaerephon: Really, Polus? Do you think you’d give more admirable 
answers than Gorgias? 

PoLUs: What does it matter, as long as they’re good enough for you? [b] 

Ghaerephon: Nothing at all! You answer us then, sinee that’s what you want. 

PoLUs: Ask your questions. 

Ghaerephon: I will. Suppose that Gorgias were knowledgeable in his brother 
Herodieus’ craft. What would be the right name for us to eall him by then? Isn’t 



it the same one as his brother’s? 

PoLUs: Yes, it is. 

Ghaerephon: So we’d be right in saying that he’s a doetor? 

PoLUs: Yes. 

Ghaerephon: And if he were experienced in the craft of Aristophon the son of 
Aglaophon or his brother, what would be the eorreet thing to eall him? 

PoLUs: Apainter, obviously. 

[e] Ghaerephon: Now then, sinee he’s knowledgeable in a craft, what is it, 
and what would be the eorreet thing to eall him? 

PoLUs: Many among men are the crafts experientially devised by experience, 
ehaerephon. Yes, it is experience that eauses our times to mareh along the way 
of craft, whereas inexperience eauses them to mareh along the way of ehanee. Of 
these various crafts various men partake in various ways, the best men partaking 
of the best of them. Our Gorgias is indeed in this group; he partakes of the most 
admirable of the crafts. 

[d] SoGRATEs: Polus eertainly appears to have prepared himself admirably for 
giving speeehes, Gorgias. But he’s not doing what he promised Ghaerephon. 

Gorgias: How exactly isn’t he, Soerates? 

SoGRATEs: He hardly seems to me to be answering the question. 

Gorgias: Why don’t you question him then, if you like? 

SoGRATEs: No, I won’t, not as long as you yourself may want to answer. I’d 
mueh rather ask you. It’s elear to me, espeeially from what he has said, that 
Polus has devoted himself more to what is ealled oratory than to diseussion. 

[e] PoLUs: Why do you say that, Soerates? 

SoGRATEs: Beeause, Polus, when Ghaerephon asks you what craft Gorgias is 
knowledgeable in, you sing its praises as though someone were diserediting it. 
But you haven’t answered what it is. 

PoLUs: Didn’t I answer that it was the most admirable one? 

SoGRATEs: Very mueh so. No one, however, asked you what Gorgias’ craft is 
like, but what craft it is, and what one ought to eall Gorgias. So, [449] just as 
when Ghaerephon put his earlier questions to you and you answered him in sueh 
an admirably brief way, tell us now in that way, too, what his craft is, and what 
we’re supposed to eall Gorgias. Or rather, Gorgias, why don’t you tell us 
yourself what the craft you’re knowledgeable in is, and henee what we’re 
supposed to eall you? 

Gorgias: It’s oratory, Soerates. 

SoGRATEs: So we’re supposed to eall you an orator? 



Gorgias: Yes, and a good one, Soerates, if you really want to eall me “what I 
boast myself to be,” as Homer puts it.- 

SoGRATEs: Of eourse I do. 

Gorgias: Gall me that then. 

[b] SoGRATEs: Aren’t we to say that you’re eapable of making others orators 
too? 

Gorgias: That’s exactly the elaim I make. Not only here, but elsewhere, too. 

SoGRATEs: Well now, Gorgias, would you be willing to eomplete the 
diseussion in the way we’re having it right now, that of alternately asking 
questions and answering them, and to put aside for another time this long style 
of speeehmaking like the one Polus began with? Please don’t go baek on your 
promise, but be willing to give a brief answer to what you’re asked. 

Gorgias: There are some answers, Soerates, that must be given by way of 
long speeehes. Even so, I’ll try to be as brief as possible. This, too, in [e] fact, is 
one of my elaims. There’s no one who ean say the same things more briefly than 
I. 

SoGRATEs: That’s what we need, Gorgias! Do give me a presentation of this 
very thing, the short style of speeeh, and leave the long style for some other 
time. 

Gorgias: Very well, I’ll do that. You’ll say you’ve never heard anyone make 
shorter speeehes. 

SoGRATEs: Gome then. You elaim to be knowledgeable in the craft of oratory 
and to be able to make someone else an orator, too. With whieh [d] of the things 
there are is oratory eoneerned? Weaving, for example, is eoneerned with the 
produetion of elothes, isn’t it? 

Gorgias: Yes. 

SoGRATEs: And so, too, musie is eoneerned with the eomposition of tunes? 

Gorgias: Yes. 

SoGRATEs: By Hera, Gorgias, I do like your answers. They eouldn’t be shorter! 

Gorgias: Yes, Soerates, I daresay I’m doing it quite nieely. 

SoGRATEs: And so you are. Gome and answer me then that way about oratory, 
too. About whieh, of the things there are, is it knowledge? 

Gorgias: About speeehes. [e] 

SoGRATEs: What sort of speeehes, Gorgias? Those that explain how siek 
people should be treated to get well? 

Gorgias: No. 

SoGRATEs: So oratory isn’t eoneerned with all speeehes. 


Gorgias: Oh, no. 

SoGRATEs: But it does make people eapable of speaking. 

Gorgias: Yes. 

SoGRATEs: And also to be wise in what they’re speaking about? 

Gorgias: Of eourse. 

SoGRATEs: Now does the medieal craft, the one we were talking about [450] 
just now, make people able both to have wisdom about and to speak about the 
siek? 

Gorgias: Neeessarily. 

SoGRATEs: This craft, then, is evidently eoneerned with speeehes too. 

Gorgias: Yes. 

SoGRATEs: Speeehes about diseases, that is? 

Gorgias: Exactly. 

SoGRATEs: Isn’t physieal training also eoneerned with speeehes, speeehes 
about good and bad physieal eondition? 

Gorgias: Yes, it is. 

SoGRATEs: In fact, Gorgias, the same is true of the other crafts, too. Eaeh [b] of 
them is eoneerned with those speeehes that are about the object of the partieular 
craft. 

Gorgias: Apparently. 

SoGRATEs: Then why don’t you eall the other crafts oratory, sinee you eall any 
craft whatever that’s eoneerned with speeehes oratoiy? They’re eoneerned with 
speeehes, too! 

Gorgias: The reason, Soerates, is that in the ease of the other crafts the 
knowledge eonsists almost eompletely in working with your hands and activities 
of that sort. In the ease of oratory, on the other hand, there isn’t any sueh manual 
work. Its activity and influence depend entirely on [e] speeehes. That’s the 
reason I eonsider the craft of oratory to be eoneerned with speeehes. And I say 
that I’m right about this. 

SoGRATEs: I’m not sure I understand what sort of craft you want to eall it. I’ll 
soon know more elearly. Tell me this. There are crafts for us to praetiee, aren’t 
there? 

Gorgias: Yes. 

SoGRATEs: Of all the crafts there are, I take it that there are those that eonsist 
for the most part of making things and that eall for little speeeh, and some that 
eall for none at all, ones whose task eould be done even silently. Take painting, 
for instanee, or seulpture, or many others. When [d] you say that oratory has 



nothing to do with other crafts, it’s crafts of this sort I think you’re referring to. 
Or aren’t you? 

Gorgias: Yes, Soerates. You take my meaning very well. 

SoGRATEs: And then there are other crafts, the ones that perform their whole 
task by means of speeehes and that eall for praetieally no physieal work besides, 
or very little of it. Take arithmetie or eomputation or geometry, even eheekers 
and many other crafts. Some of these involve speeehes to just about the same 
degree as they do activity, while many involve speeehes more. All their activity 
and influence depend entirely on speeehes. [e] I think you mean that oratory is a 
craft of this sort. 

Gorgias: True. 

SoGRATEs: But you eertainly don’t want to eall any of these crafts oratory, do 
you, even though, as you phrase it, oratory is the craft that exercises its influence 
through speeeh. Somebody might take you up, if he wanted to make a fuss in 
argument, and say, “So you’re saying that arithmetie is oratory, are you, 
Gorgias?” I’m sure, however, that you’re not saying that either arithmetie or 
geometry is oratory. 

[451] Gorgias: Yes, you’re quite eorreet, Soerates. You take my meaning 
rightly. 

SoGRATEs: Gome on, then. Please eomplete your answer in the terms of my 
question. Sinee oratory is one of those crafts whieh mostly uses speeeh, and 
sinee there are also others of that sort, try to say what it is that oratory, whieh 
exercises its influence through speeehes, is about. Imagine someone asking me 
about any of the crafts I mentioned just now, “Soerates, what [b] is the craft of 
arithmetie?” I’d tell him, just as you told me, that it’s one of those that exercise 
their influence by means of speeeh. And if he eontinued, “What are they crafts 
about?” I’d say that they’re about even and odd, however many of eaeh there 
might be. If he then asked, “What is the craft you eall eomputation?” I’d say that 
this one, too, is one of those that exercise their influence entirely by speeeh. And 
if he then eontinued, “What is it about?” I’d answer in the style of those who 
draw up motions in the Assembly that in other respeets eomputation is like 
arithmetie—for it’s [e] about the same thing, even and odd—yet it differs from 
arithmetie insofar as eomputation examines the quantity of odd and even, both in 
relation to themselves and in relation to eaeh other. And if someone asked about 
astronomy and I replied that it, too, exercises its influence by means of speeeh, 
then if he asked, “What are the speeehes of astronomy about, Soerates?” I’d say 
that they’re about the motions of the stars, the sun and the moon, and their 



relative velocities. 

Gorgias: And you’d be quite right to say so, Soerates. 

SoGRATEs: Gome, Gorgias, you take your turn. For oratory is in fact one [d] of 
those crafts that earry out and exercise their influence entirely by speeeh, isn’t it? 

Gorgias: That’s right. 

SoGRATEs: Tell us then: what are they crafts about? Of the things there are, 
whieh is the one that these speeehes used by oratory are eoneerned with? 

Gorgias: The greatest of human eoneerns, Soerates, and the best. 

SoGRATEs: But that statement, too, is debatable, Gorgias. It isn’t at all elear 
yet, either. I’m sure that you’ve heard people at drinking parties [e] singing that 
song in whieh they eount out as they sing that “to enjoy good health is the best 
thing; seeond is to have turned out good looking; and third”—so the writer of the 
song puts it—“is to be honestly rieh.” 

Gorgias: Yes, I’ve heard it. Why do you mention it? 

SoGRATEs: Suppose that the produeers of the things the songwriter [452] 
praised were here with you right now: a doetor, a physieal trainer, and a financial 
expert. Suppose that first the doetor said, “Soerates, Gorgias is telling you a lie. 

It isn’t his craft that is eoneerned with the greatest good for humankind, but 
mine.” If I then asked him, “What are you, to say that?” I suppose he’d say that 
he’s a doetor. “What’s this you’re saying? Is the produet of your craft really the 
greatest good?” “Of eourse, Soerates,” I suppose he’d say, “seeing that its 
produet is health. What greater good for humankind is there than health?” And 
suppose that next in his turn [b] the trainer said, “I too would be amazed, 
Soerates, if Gorgias eould present you with a greater good derived from his craft 
than the one I eould provide from mine.” I’d ask this man, too, “What are you, 
sir, and what’s your produet?” “I’m a physieal trainer,” he’d say, “and my 
produet is making people physieally good-looking and strong.” And following 
the trainer the financial expert would say, I’m sure with an air of eonsiderable 
seorn for all, “Do eonsider, Soerates, whether you know of any good, Gorgias’ 

[e] or anyone else’s, that’s a greater good than wealth.” We’d say to him, 
“Really? Is that what you produee?” He’d say yes. “As what?” “As a financial 
expert.” “Well,” we’ll say, “is wealth in your judgment the greatest good for 
humankind?” “Of eourse,” he’ll say. “Ah, but Gorgias here disputes that. He 
elaims that his craft is the souree of a good that’s greater than yours,” we’d say. 
And it’s obvious what question he’d ask next. “And [d] what is this good, 
please? Let Gorgias answer me that!” So eome on, Gorgias. Gonsider yourself 
questioned by both these men and myself, and give us your answer. What is this 



thing that you elaim is the greatest good for humankind, a thing you elaim to be 
a produeer of? 

Gorgias: The thing that is in aetual fact the greatest good, Soerates. It is the 
souree of freedom for humankind itself and at the same time it is for eaeh person 
the souree of rule over others in one’s own eity. 

SoGRATEs: And what is this thing you’re referring to? 

[e] Gorgias: I’m referring to the ability to persuade by speeehes judges in a 
law eourt, eouneillors in a eouneil meeting, and assemblymen in an assembly or 
in any other politieal gathering that might take plaee. In point of fact, with this 
ability you’ll have the doetor for your slave, and the physieal trainer, too. As for 
this financial expert of yours, he’ll turn out to be making more money for 
somebody else instead of himself; for you, in fact, if you’ve got the ability to 
speak and to persuade the erowds. 

[453] SoGRATEs: Now I think you’ve eome elosest to making elear what craft 
you take oratory to be, Gorgias. If I follow you at all, you’re saying that oratory 
is a produeer of persuasion. Its whole business eomes to that, and that’s the long 
and short of it. Or ean you mention anything else oratory ean do besides 
instilling persuasion in the souls of an audienee? 

Gorgias: None at all, Soerates. I think you’re defining it quite adequately. 
That is indeed the long and short of it. 

[b] SoGRATEs: Listen then, Gorgias. You should know that I’m convinced I’m 
one of those people who in a diseussion with someone else really want to have 
knowledge of the subject the diseussion’s about. And I eonsider you one of 
them, too. 

Gorgias: Well, what’s the point, Soerates? 

SoGRATEs: Let me tell you now. You ean know for sure that I don’t know what 
this persuasion derived from oratory that you’re talking about is, or what 
subjects it’s persuasion about. Even though I do have my suspieions about whieh 
persuasion I think you mean and what it’s about, I’ll still ask [e] you just the 
same what you say this persuasion produeed by oratory is, and what it’s about. 
And why, when I have my suspieions, do I ask you and refrain from expressing 
them myself? It’s not you I’m after, it’s our diseussion, to have it proeeed in sueh 
a way as to make the thing we’re talking about most elear to us. Gonsider, then, 
whether you think I’m being fair in resuming my questions to you. Suppose I 
were to ask you whieh of the painters Zeuxis is. If you told me that he’s the one 
who paints pietures, wouldn’t it be fair for me to ask, “Of what sort of pietures is 
he the painter, and where?” 



Gorgias: Yes, it would. 

[d] SoGRATEs: And isn’t the reason for this the fact that there are other 
painters, too, who paint many other pietures? 

Gorgias: Yes. 

SoGRATEs: But if no one besides Zeuxis were a painter, your answer would 
have been a good one? 

Gorgias: Of eourse. 

SoGRATEs: Gome then, and tell me about oratory. Do you think that oratory 
alone instills persuasion, or do other crafts do so too? This is the sort of thing I 
mean: Does a person who teaehes some subject or other persuade people about 
what he’s teaehing, or not? 

Gorgias: He eertainly does, Soerates. He persuades most of all. 

SoGRATEs: Let’s talk onee more about the same crafts we were talking [e] 
about just now. Doesn’t arithmetie or the arithmetieian teaeh us everything that 
pertains to number? 

Gorgias: Yes, he does. 

SoGRATEs: And he also persuades? 

Gorgias: Yes. 

SoGRATEs: So arithmetie is also a produeer of persuasion. 

Gorgias: Apparently. 

SoGRATEs: Now if someone asks us what sort of persuasion it produees and 
what it’s persuasion about, I suppose we’d answer him that it’s the persuasion 
through teaehing about the extent of even and odd. And we’ll be able to show 
that all the other crafts we were just now talking about [454] are produeers of 
persuasion, as well as what the persuasion is and what it’s about. Isn’t that right? 

Gorgias: Yes. 

SoGRATEs: So oratory isn’t the only produeer of persuasion. 

Gorgias: That’s true. 

SoGRATEs: In that ease, sinee it’s not the only one to produee this produet but 
other crafts do it too, we’d do right to repeat to our speaker the question we put 
next in the ease of the painter: “Of what sort of persuasion is oratory a craft, and 
what is its persuasion about?” Or don’t you think it’s right to repeat that 
question? [b] 

Gorgias: Yes, I do. 

SoGRATEs: Well then, Gorgias, sinee you think so too, please answer. 

Gorgias: The persuasion I mean, Soerates, is the kind that takes plaee in law 
eourts and in those other large gatherings, as I was saying a moment ago. And 



it’s eoneerned with those matters that are just and unjust. 

SoGRATEs: Yes, Gorgias, I suspeeted that this was the persuasion you meant, 
and that these are the matters it’s persuasion about. But so you won’t be 
surprised if in a moment I ask you again another question like this, about what 
seems to be elear, and yet I go on with my questioning—[e] as I say, I’m asking 
questions so that we ean eonduet an orderly diseussion. It’s not you I’m after; it’s 
to prevent our getting in the habit of seeond-guessing and snatehing eaeh other’s 
statements away ahead of time. It’s to allow you to work out your assumption in 
any way you want to. 

Gorgias: Yes, I think that you’re quite right to do this, Soerates. 

SoGRATEs: Gome then, and let’s examine this point. Is there something you 
eall “to have learned”? 

Gorgias: There is. 

SoGRATEs: Very well. And also something you eall “to be convinced”? 

[d] Gorgias: Yes, there is. 

SoGRATEs: Now, do you think that to have learned, and learning, are the same 
as to be convinced and conviction, or different? 

Gorgias: I eertainly suppose that they’re different, Soerates. 

SoGRATEs: You suppose rightly. This is how you ean tell: If someone asked 
you, “Is there sueh a thing as true and false conviction, Gorgias?” you’d say yes, 
Tm sure. 

Gorgias: Yes. 

SoGRATEs: Well now, is there sueh a thing as true and false knowledge? 

Gorgias: Not at all. 

SoGRATEs: So it’s elear that they’re not the same. 

Gorgias: That’s true. 

[e] SoGRATEs: But surely both those who have learned and those who are 
convinced have eome to be persuaded? 

Gorgias: That’s right. 

SoGRATEs: Would you like us then to posit two types of persuasion, one 
providing conviction without knowledge, the other providing knowledge? 

Gorgias: Yes, I would. 

SoGRATEs: Now whieh type of persuasion does oratory produee in law eourts 
and other gatherings eoneerning things that are just and unjust? The one that 
results in being convinced without knowing or the one that results in knowing? 

Gorgias: It’s obvious, surely, that it’s the one that results in conviction. 

SoGRATEs: So evidently oratory produees the persuasion that eomes from 



being convinced, and not the persuasion that eomes from teaehing, eoneerning 
[455] what’s just and unjust. 

Gorgias: Yes. 

SoGRATEs: And so an orator is not a teaeher of law eourts and other gatherings 
about things that are just and unjust, either, but merely a persuader, for I don’t 
suppose that he eould teaeh sueh a large gathering about matters so important in 
a short time. 

Gorgias: No, he eertainly eouldn’t. 

SoGRATEs: Well now, let’s see what we’re really saying about oratory. [b] For, 
mind you, even I myself ean’t get elear yet about what I’m saying. When the eity 
holds a meeting to appoint doetors or shipbuilders or some other variety of 
craftsmen, that’s surely not the time when the orator will give advice, is it? For 
obviously it’s the most aeeomplished craftsman who should be appointed in eaeh 
ease. Nor will the orator be the one to give advice at a meeting that eoneerns the 
building of walls or the equipping of harbors or doekyards, but the master 
builders will be the ones. And when there is a deliberation about the appointment 
of generals or an [e] arrangement of troops against the enemy or an oeeupation 
of territory, it’s not the orators but the generals who’ll give advice then. What do 
you say about sueh eases, Gorgias? Sinee you yourself elaim both to be an orator 
and to make others orators, we’ll do well to find out from you the eharaeteristies 
of your craft. You must think of me now as eager to serve your interests, too. 
Perhaps there’s aetually someone inside who wants to beeome your pupil. I 
notiee some, in fact a good many, and they may well be embarrassed to question 
you. So, while you’re being questioned by me, eonsider yourself being 
questioned by them as well: “What will we get if [d] we assoeiate with you, 
Gorgias? What will we be able to advise the eity on? Only about what’s just and 
unjust or also about the things Soerates was mentioning just now?” Try to 
answer them. 

Gorgias: Well, Soerates, I’ll try to reveal to you elearly everything oratory 
ean aeeomplish. You yourself led the way nieely, for you do know, don’t you, 
that these doekyards and walls of the Athenians and the equipping [e] of the 
harbor eame about through the advice of Themistoeles and in some eases 
through that of Perieles, but not through that of the craftsmen?- 

SoGRATEs: That’s what they say about Themistoeles, Gorgias. I myself heard 
Perieles when he advised us on the middle wall. 

Gorgias: And whenever those craftsmen you were just now speaking [456] of 
are appointed, Soerates, you see that the orators are the ones who give advice 


and whose views on these matters prevail. 

SoGRATEs: Yes, Gorgias, my amazement at that led me long ago to ask what it 
is that oratory ean aeeomplish. For as I look at it, it seems to me to be something 
supernatural in seope. 

Gorgias: Oh yes, Soerates, if only you knew all of it, that it eneompasses and 
subordinates to itself just about everything that ean be aeeomplished. [b] And ril 
give you ample proof. Many a time rve gone with my brother or with other 
doetors to eall on some siek person who refuses to take his medieine or allow the 
doetor to perform surgery or cauterization on him. And when the doetor failed to 
persuade him, I sueeeeded, by means of no other craft than oratory. And I 
maintain too that if an orator and a doetor eame to any eity anywhere you like 
and had to eompete in speaking in the assembly or some other gathering over 
whieh of them should be appointed doetor, the doetor wouldn’t make any 
showing at all, but the [e] one who had the ability to speak would be appointed, 
if he so wished. And if he were to eompete with any other craftsman whatever, 
the orator more than anyone else would persuade them that they should appoint 
him, for there isn’t anything that the orator eouldn’t speak more persuasively 
about to a gathering than eould any other craftsman whatever. That’s how great 
the aeeomplishment of this craft is, and the sort of aeeomplishment it is! One 
should, however, use oratory like any other competitive skill, Soerates. In other 
eases, too, one ought not to use a competitive skill [d] against any and 
everybody, just beeause he has learned boxing, or boxing and wrestling 
eombined, or fighting in armor, so as to make himself be superior to his friends 
as well as to his enemies. That’s no reason to strike, stab, or kill one’s own 
Mendsl Imagine someone who after attending wrestling sehool, getting his body 
into good shape and beeoming a boxer, went on to strike his father and mother or 
any other family member or friend. By Zeus, that’s no reason to hate physieal 
trainers and people who [e] teaeh fighting in armor, and to exile them from their 
eities! For while these people imparted their skills to be used justly against 
enemies and wrongdoers, and in defense, not aggression, their pupils pervert 
their [457] strength and skill and misuse them. So it’s not their teaehers who are 
wieked, nor does that make the craft guilty or wieked; those who misuse it, 
surely, are the wieked ones. And the same is true for oratory as well. The orator 
has the ability to speak against everyone on every subject, so as in gatherings to 
be more persuasive, in short, about [b] anything he likes, but the fact that he has 
the ability to rob doetors or other craftsmen of their reputations doesn’t give him 
any more of a reason to do it. He should use oratory justly, as he would any 



competitive skill. And I suppose that if a person who has beeome an orator goes 
on with this ability and this craft to eommit wrongdoing, we shouldn’t hate his 
teaeher and exile him from our eities. For while the teaeher [e] imparted it to be 
used justly, the pupil is making the opposite use of it. So it’s the misuser whom 
it’s just to hate and exile or put to death, not the teaeher. 

SoGRATEs: Gorgias, I take it that you, like me, have experienced many 
diseussions and that you’ve observed this sort of thing about them: it’s not easy 
for the partieipants to define jointly what they’re undertaking to [d] diseuss, and 
so, having learned from and taught eaeh other, to eonelude their session. Instead, 
if they’re disputing some point and one maintains that the other isn’t right or 
isn’t elear, they get irritated, eaeh thinking the other is speaking out of spite. 

They beeome eager to win instead of investigating the subject under diseussion. 
In fact, in the end some have a most shameful parting of the ways, abuse heaped 
upon them, having given and gotten to hear sueh things that make even the 
bystanders upset with themselves for having thought it worthwhile to eome to 
listen to sueh [e] people. What’s my point in saying this? It’s that I think you’re 
now saying things that aren’t very eonsistent or eompatible with what you were 
first saying about oratory. So, I’m afraid to pursue my examination of you, for 
fear that you should take me to be speaking with eagerness to win against [458] 
you, rather than to have our subject beeome elear. For my part, I’d be pleased to 
eontinue questioning you if you’re the same kind of man I am, otherwise I would 
drop it. And what kind of man am I? One of those who would be pleased to be 
refuted if I say anything untrue, and who would be pleased to refute anyone who 
says anything untrue; one who, however, wouldn’t be any less pleased to be 
refuted than to refute. For I eount being refuted a greater good, insofar as it is a 
greater good for oneself to be delivered from the worst thing there is than to 
deliver someone else from it. I don’t suppose there’s anything quite so bad for a 
person as having false belief about the things we’re diseussing right now. So if 
you say [b] you’re this kind of man, too, let’s eontinue the diseussion; but if you 
think we should drop it, let’s be done with it and break it off. 

Gorgias: Oh yes, Soerates, I say that I myself, too, am the sort of person you 
deseribe. Still, perhaps we should keep in mind the people who are present here, 
too. For quite a while ago now, even before you eame, I gave them a long 
presentation, and perhaps we’ll streteh things out too long if [e] we eontinue the 
diseussion. We should think about them, too, so as not to keep any of them who 
want to do something else. 

Ghaerephon: You yourselves hear the eommotion these men are making. 



Gorgias and Soerates. They want to hear anything you have to say. And as for 
myself, I hope ITl never be so busy that Td forego diseussions sueh as this, 
eondueted in the way this one is, beeause I find it more praetieal to do something 
else. 

Callicles: By the gods, Ghaerephon, as a matter of fact I, too, though [d] rve 
been present at many a diseussion before now, don’t know if l’we ever been so 
pleased as I am at the moment. So if you’re willing to diseuss, even if it’s all day 
long, you’ll be gratifying me. 

SoGRATEs: For my part there’s nothing stopping me, Gallieles, as long as 
Gorgias is willing. 

Gorgias: It’ll be to my shame ever after, Soerates, if I weren’t willing, when I 
myself have made the elaim that anyone may ask me anything he wants. All 
right, if it suits these people, earry on with the diseussion, and [e] ask what you 
want. 

SoGRATEs: Well then, Gorgias, let me tell you what surprises me in the things 
you’ve said. It may be that what you said was eorreet and that I’m not taking 
your meaning eorreetly. Do you say that you’re able to make an orator out of 
anyone who wants to study with you? 

Gorgias: Yes. 

SoGRATEs: So that he’ll be persuasive in a gathering about all subjects, not by 
teaehing but by persuading? 

Gorgias: Yes, that’s right. [459] 

SoGRATEs: You were saying just now, mind you, that the orator will be more 
persuasive even about health than a doetor is. 

Gorgias: Yes I was, more persuasive in a gathering, anyhow. 

SoGRATEs: And doesn’t “in a gathering” just mean “among those who don’t 
have knowledge”? For, among those who do have it, I don’t suppose that he’ll be 
more persuasive than the doetor. 

Gorgias: That’s true. 

SoGRATEs: Now if he’ll be more persuasive than a doetor, doesn’t he prove to 
be more persuasive than the one who has knowledge? 

Gorgias: Yes, that’s right. 

SoGRATEs: Even though he’s not a doetor, right? [b] 

Gorgias: Yes. 

SoGRATEs: And a non-doetor, I take it, isn’t knowledgeable in the thing in 
whieh a doetor is knowledgeable. 

Gorgias: That’s obvious. 



SoGRATEs: So when an orator is more persuasive than a doetor, a non-knower 
will be more persuasive than a knower among non-knowers. Isn’t this exactly 
what lollows? 

Gorgias: Yes it is, at least in this ease. 

SoGRATEs: The same is true about the orator and oratory relative to the other 
eralts, too, then. Oratory doesn’t need to have any knowledge of the [e] state of 
their subject matters; it only needs to have discovered some device to produee 
persuasion in order to make itself appear to those who don’t have knowledge that 
it knows more than those who aetually do have it. 

Gorgias: Well, Soerates, aren’t things made very easy when you eome off no 
worse than the erahsmen even though you haven’t learned any other craft but 
this one? 

SoGRATEs: Whether the orator does or does not eome off worse than the others 
beeause of this being so, we’ll examine in a moment if it has any [d] bearing on 
our argument. For now, let’s eonsider this point first. Is it the ease that the orator 
is in the same position with respeet to what’s just and unjust, what’s shameful 
and admirable, what’s good and bad, as he is about what’s healthy and about the 
subjects of the other crafts? Does he laek knowledge, that is, of what these are, 
of what is good or what is bad, of what is admirable or what is shameM, or just 
or unjust? Does he employ devices to produee persuasion about them, so that— 
even though he doesn’t know—he seems, among those who don’t know either, 
to know more than [e] someone who aetually does know? Or is it neeessary for 
him to know, and must the prospective student of oratory already be 
knowledgeable in these things before eoming to you? And if he doesn’t, will 
you, the oratory teaeher, not teaeh him any of these things when he eomes to you 
—for that’s not your job—and will you make him seem among most people to 
have knowledge of sueh things when in fact he doesn’t have it, and to seem good 
when in fact he isn’t? Or won’t you be able to teaeh him oratory at all, unless he 
knows the truth about these things to begin with? How [460] do matters sueh as 
these stand, Gorgias? Yes, by Zeus, do give us your revelation and tell us what 
oratory ean aeeomplish, just as you just now said you would. 

Gorgias: Well, Soerates, I suppose that if he really doesn’t have this 
knowledge, he’ll learn these things from me as well. 

SoGRATEs: Hold it there. You’re right to say so. If you make someone an 
orator, it’s neeessary for him to know what’s just and what’s unjust, either 
beforehand, or by learning it from you afterwards. 

Gorgias: Yes, it is. 



[b] SoGRATEs: Well? A man who has learned earpentry is a earpenter, isn’t he? 

Gorgias: Yes. 

SoGRATEs: And isn’t a man who has learned musie a musieian? 

Gorgias: Yes. 

SoGRATEs: And a man who has learned medieine a doetor? And isn’t this so 
too, by the same reasoning, with the other crafts? Isn’t a man who has learned a 
partieular subject the sort of man his knowledge makes him? 

Gorgias: Yes, he is. 

SoGRATEs: And, by this line of reasoning, isn’t a man who has learned what’s 
just a just man too? 

Gorgias: Yes, absolutely. 

SoGRATEs: And a just man does just things, I take it? 

Gorgias: Yes. 

SoGRATEs: Now isn’t an orator neeessarily just, and doesn’t a just man [e] 
neeessarily want to do just things? 

Gorgias: Apparently so. 

SoGRATEs: Therefore an orator will never want to do what’s unjust. 

Gorgias: No, apparently not. 

SoGRATEs: Do you remember saying a little earlier that we shouldn’t eomplain 
against physieal trainers or exile them from our eities if the boxer [d] uses his 
boxing skill to do what’s unjust, and that, similarly, if an orator uses his 
oratorieal skill unjustly we shouldn’t eomplain against his teaeher or banish him 
from the eity, but do so to the one who does what’s unjust, the one who doesn’t 
use his oratorieal skill properly? Was that said or not? 

Gorgias: Yes, it was. 

SoGRATEs: But now it appears that this very man, the orator, would never [e] 
have done what’s unjust, doesn’t it? 

Gorgias: Yes, it does. 

SoGRATEs: And at the beginning of our diseussion, Gorgias, it was said that 
oratory would be eoneerned with speeehes, not those about even and odd, but 
those about what’s just and unjust. Right? 

Gorgias: Yes. 

SoGRATEs: Well, at the time you said that, I took it that oratory would never be 
an unjust thing, sinee it always makes its speeehes about justice. But when a 
little later you were saying that the orator eould also use [461] oratory unjustly, I 
was surprised and thought that your statements weren’t eonsistent, and so I made 
that speeeh in whieh I said that if you, like me, think that being refuted is a 



profitable thing, it would be worthwhile to eontinue the diseussion, but if you 
don’t, to let it drop. But now, as we subsequently examine the question, you see 
for yourself too that it’s agreed that, quite to the eontrary, the orator is ineapable 
of using oratory unjustly and of being willing to do what’s unjust. By the Dog, 
Gorgias, it’ll take [b] more than a short session to go through an adequate 
examination of how these matters stand! 

PoLUs: Really, Soerates? Is what you’re now saying about oratory what you 
aetually think of it? Or do you really think, just beeause Gorgias was too 
ashamed not to eoneede your further elaim that the orator also knows what’s just, 
what’s admirable, and what’s good, and that if he eame to him without already 
having this knowledge to begin with, he said that he would teaeh him himself, 
and then from this admission maybe some [e] ineonsisteney erept into his 
statements—^just the thing that gives you delight, you’re the one who leads him 
on to face sueh questions—who do you think would deny that he himself knows 
what’s just and would teaeh others? To lead your arguments to sueh an outeome 
is a sign of great rudeness. 

SoGRATEs: Most admirable Polus, it’s not for nothing that we get ourselves 
eompanions and sons. It’s so that, when we ourselves have grown older and 
stumble, you younger men might be on hand to straighten our lives up again, 
both in what we do and what we say. And if Gorgias and I are [d] stumbling now 
in what we say—well, you’re on hand, straighten us up again. That’s only right. 
And if you think we were wrong to agree on it, I’m eertainly willing to retraet 
any of our agreements you like, provided that you’re careful about just one 
thing. 

PoLUs: What do you mean? 

SoGRATEs: That you eurb your long style of speeeh, Polus, the style you tried 
using at first. 

PoLUs: Really? Won’t I be free to say as mueh as I like? 

[e] SoGRATEs: You’d eertainly be in a terrible way, my good friend, if upon 
eoming to Athens, where there’s more freedom of speeeh than anywhere else in 
Greeee, you alone should miss out on it here. But look at it the other way. If you 
spoke at length and were unwilling to answer what you’re asked, wouldn’t I be 
in a terrible way if I’m not to have the freedom [462] to stop listening to you and 
leave? But if you eare at all about the diseussion we’ve had and want to 
straighten it up, please retraet whatever you think best, as I was saying just now. 
Take your turn in asking and being asked questions the way Gorgias and I did, 
and subject me and yourself to refutation. You say, I take it, that you know the 



same craft that Gorgias knows? Or don’t you? 

PoLUs: Yes, I do. 

SoGRATEs: And don’t you also invite people to ask you eaeh time whatever 
they like, beeause you believe you’ll answer as one who has knowledge? 

PoLUs: Gertainly. 

[b] SoGRATEs: So now please do whichever of these you like: either ask 
questions or answer them. 

PoLUs: Very well, I shall. Tell me, Soerates, sinee you think Gorgias is 
confused about oratory, what do you say it is? 

SoGRATEs: Are you asking me what craft I say it is? 

PoLUs: Yes, I am. 

SoGRATEs: To tell you the truth, Polus, I don’t think it’s a craft at all. 

PoLUs: Well then, what do you think oratory is? 

[e] SoGRATEs: In the treatise that I read reeently, it’s the thing that you say has 
produeed craft.- 

PoLUs: What do you mean? 

SoGRATEs: I mean a knaek.- 

PoLUs: So you think oratory’s a knaek? 

SoGRATEs: Yes, I do, unless you say it’s something else. 

PoLUs: A knaek for what? 

SoGRATEs: For produeing a eertain gratification and pleasure. 

PoLUs: Don’t you think that oratory’s an admirable thing, then, to be able to 
give gratification to people? 

SoGRATEs: Really, Polus! Have you already discovered from me what I say it 
is, so that you go on to ask me next whether I don’t think it’s admirable? [d] 
PoLUs: Haven’t I discovered that you say it’s a knaek? 

SoGRATEs: Sinee you value gratification, would you like to gratify me on a 
small matter? 

PoLUs: Gertainly. 

SoGRATEs: Ask me now what craft I think pastry baking is. 

PoLUs: All right, I will. What craft is pastry baking? 

SoGRATEs: It isn’t one at all, Polus. Now say, “What is it then?” 

PoLUs: All right. 

SoGRATEs: It’s a knaek. Say, “Aknaek for what?” 

PoLUs: All right. 

SoGRATEs: For produeing gratification and pleasure, Polus. [e] 

PoLUs: So oratory is the same thing as pastry baking? 


SoGRATEs: Oh no, not at all, although it is a part of the same praetiee. 

PoLUs: What praetiee do you mean? 

SoGRATEs: I’m afraid it may be rather erude to speak the truth. I hesitate to do 
so for Gorgias’ sake, for fear that he may think I’m satirizing what he praetiees. I 
don’t know whether this is the kind of oratory that Gorgias praetiees—in fact in 
our diseussion a while ago we didn’t get at all elear [463] on just what he thinks 
it is. But what I eall oratory is a part of some business that isn’t admirable at all. 

Gorgias: Whieh one’s that, Soerates? Say it, and don’t spare my feelings. 

SoGRATEs: Well then, Gorgias, I think there’s a praetiee that’s not craftlike, but 
one that a mind given to making hunehes takes to, a mind that’s bold and 
naturally clever at dealing with people. I eall it Ilattery, basieally. I [b] think that 
this praetiee has many other parts as well, and pastry baking, too, is one of them. 
This part seems to be a craft, but in my aeeount of it it isn’t a craft but a knaek 
and a routine. I eall oratory a part of this, too, along with eosmeties and 
sophistry. These are four parts, and they’re direeted to four objects. So if Polus 
wants to discover them, let him do so. [e] He hasn’t discovered yet what sort of 
part of Aattery I say oratory is. Instead, it’s eseaped him that I haven’t answered 
that question yet, and so he goes on to ask whether I don’t eonsider it to be 
admirable. And I won’t answer him whether I think it’s admirable or shameM 
until I first tell what it is. That wouldn’t be right, Polus. If, however, you do want 
to discover this, ask me what sort of part of Aattery I say oratory is. 

PoLUs: I shall. Tell me what sort of part it is. 

SoGRATEs: Would you understand my answer? By my reasoning, oratory [d] is 
an image of a part of polities. 

PoLUs: Well? Are you saying that it’s something admirable or shameM? 

SoGRATEs: I’m saying that it’s a shameM thing—I eall bad things shameM— 
sinee I must answer you as though you already know what I mean. 

Gorgias: By Zeus, Soerates, I myself don’t understand what you mean, 
either! 

[e] SoGRATEs: Reasonably enough, Gorgias. I’m not saying anything elear yet. 
This eolt here is youthM and impulsive. 

Gorgias: Never mind him. Please tell me what you mean by saying that 
oratory is an image of a part of polities. 

SoGRATEs: AII right, I’II try to deseribe my view of oratory. If this isn’t [464] 
what it aetually is, Polus here will refute me. There is, I take it, something you 
eall body and something you eall soul? 

Gorgias: Yes, of eourse. 



SoGRATEs: And do you also think that there’s a state of fitness for eaeh of 
these? 

Gorgias: Yes, I do. 

SoGRATEs: All right. Is there also an apparent state of fitness, one that isn’t 
real? The sort of thing I mean is this. There are many people who appear to be 
physieally fit, and unless one is a doetor or one of the fitness experts, one 
wouldn’t readily notiee that they’re not fit. 

Gorgias: That’s true. 

SoGRATEs: I’m saying that this sort of thing exists in the ease of both the body 
and the soul, a thing that makes the body and the soul seem fit when [b] in fact 
they aren’t any the more so. 

Gorgias: That’s so. 

SoGRATEs: Gome then, and I’II show you more elearly what I’m saying, if I 
ean. I’m saying that of this pair of subjects there are two crafts. The one for the 
soul I eall polities; the one for the body, though it is one, I ean’t give you a name 
for offhand, but while the eare of the body is a single craft, I’m saying it has two 
parts: gymnasties and medieine. And in polities, the eounterpart of gymnasties is 
legislation, and the part that [e] eorresponds to medieine is justice. Eaeh member 
of these pairs has features in eommon with the other, medieine with gymnasties 
and justice with legislation, beeause they’re eoneerned with the same thing. 

They do, however, differ in some way from eaeh other. These, then, are the four 
parts, and they always provide eare, in the one ease for the body, in the other for 
the soul, with a view to what’s best. Now Aattery takes notiee of them, and—I 
won’t say by knomng, but only by guessing —divides itself into four, [d] masks 
itself with eaeh of the parts, and then pretends to be the eharaeters of the masks. 

It takes no thought at all of whatever is best; with the lure of what’s most 
pleasant at the moment, it sniffs out foIIy and hoodwinks it, so that it gives the 
impression of being most deserving. Pastry baking has put on the mask of 
medieine, and pretends to know the foods that are best for the body, so that if a 
pastry baker and a doetor had to eompete in front of ehildren, or in front of men 
just as fooIish as ehildren, to determine whieh of the two, the doetor or the pastry 
baker, had expert knowledge of good food and bad, the doetor would die of 
starvation. I [465] eall this Aattery, and I say that sueh a thing is shameful, Polus 
—it’s you I’m saying this to—beeause it guesses at what’s pleasant with no 
eonsideration for what’s best. And I say that it isn’t a craft, but a knaek, beeause 
it has no aeeount of the nature of whatever things it applies by whieh it applies 
them,- so that it’s unable to state the eause of eaeh thing. And I refuse to eall 


anything that laeks sueh an aeeount a craft. If you have any quarrel with these 
elaims, I’m willing to submit them for diseussion. 

So pastry baking, as I say, is the Aattery that wears the mask of medieine. [b] 
Gosmeties is the one that wears that of gymnasties in the same way; a 
mischievous, deceptive, disgraeeM and ill-bred thing, one that perpetrates 
deeeption by means of shaping and eoloring, smoothing out and dressing up, so 
as to make people assume an alien beauty and negleet their own, whieh eomes 
through gymnasties. So that I won’t make a long-style speeeh, I’m willing to put 
it to you the way the geometers do—for perhaps you [e] follow me now—that 
what eosmeties is to gymnasties, pastry baking is to medieine; or rather, like this: 
what eosmeties is to gymnasties, sophistry is to legislation, and what pastry 
baking is to medieine, oratory is to justice. However, as I was saying, although 
these activities are naturally distinet in this way, yet beeause they are so elose, 
sophists and orators tend to be mixed together as people who work in the same 
area and eoneern themselves with the same things. They don’t know what to do 
with themselves, and other people don’t know what to do with them. In fact, if 
the soul didn’t govern the body but the body governed itself, and if pastry baking 
[d] and medieine weren’t kept under observation and distinguished by the soul, 
but the body itself made judgments about them, making its estimates by 
reference to the gratification it receives, then the world aeeording to Anaxagoras 
would prevail, Polus my friend—you’re familiar with these views—all things 
would be mixed together in the same plaee, and there would be no distinetion 
between matters of medieine and health, and matters of pastry baking.- 

You’ve now heard what I say oratory is. It’s the eounterpart in the soul to 
pastry baking, its eounterpart in the body. Perhaps rve done an absurd [e] thing: 

I wouldn’t let you make long speeehes, and here rve just eomposed a lengthy 
one myself. I deserve to be forgiven, though, for when I made my statements 
short you didn’t understand and didn’t know how to deal with the answers I gave 
you, but you needed a narration. So if I don’t know how to deal with your 
answers either, you must spin out a speeeh, [466] too. But if I do, just let me deal 
with them. That’s only fair. And if you now know how to deal with my answer, 
please deal with it. 

PoLUs: What is it you’re saying, then? You think oratory is Aattery? 

SoGRATEs: I said that it was a part of Aattery. Don’t you remember, Polus, 
young as you are? What’s to beeome of you? 

PoLUs: So you think that good orators are held in low regard in their eities, as 
Aatterers? 


SoGRATEs: Is this a question you’re asking, or some speeeh you’re beginning? 
[b] 

PoLUs: I’m asking a question. 

SoGRATEs: I don’t think they’re held in any regard at all. 

PoLUs: What do you mean, they’re not held in any regard? Don’t they have 
the greatest power in their eities? 

SoGRATEs: No, if by “having power” you mean something that’s good for the 
one who has the power. 

PoLUs: That’s just what I do mean. 

SoGRATEs: In that ease I think that orators have the least power of any in the 
eity. 

PoLUs: Really? Don’t they, like tyrants, put to death anyone they want, [e] and 
confiscate the property and banish from their eities anyone they see fit? 

SoGRATEs: By the Dog, Polus! I ean’t make out one way or the other with eaeh 
thing you’re saying whether you’re saying these things for yourseIf and 
revealing your own view, or whether you’re questioning me. 

PoLUs: I’m questioning you. 

SoGRATEs: Very well, my friend. In that ease, are you asking me two questions 
at onee? 

PoLUs: What do you mean, two? 

SoGRATEs: Weren’t you just now saying something like “Don’t orators, [d] like 
tyrants, put to death anyone they want, don’t they confiscate the property of 
anyone they see fit, and don’t they banish them from their eities?” 

PoLUs: Yes, I was. 

SoGRATEs: In that ease I say that these are two questions, and I’II answer you 
both of them. I say, Polus, that both orators and tyrants have the least [e] power 
in their eities, as I was saying just now. For they do just about nothing they want 
to, though they eertainly do whatever they see most fit to do. 

PoLUs: Well, isn’t this having great power? 

SoGRATEs: No; at least Polus says it isn’t. 

PoLUs: I say it isn’t? I eertainly say it is! 

SoGRATEs: By ..., you eertainly don’t! sinee you say that having great power 
is good for the one who has it. 

PoLUs: Yes, I do say that. 

SoGRATEs: Do you think it’s good, then, if a person does whatever he sees 
most fit to do when he laeks intelligenee? Do you eall this “having great power” 
too? 



PoLUs: No, I do not. 

SoGRATEs: Will you refute me, then, and prove that orators do have [467] 
intelligenee, and that oratory is a craft, and not Aattery? If you leave me 
unrefuted, then the orators who do what they see fit in their eities, and the 
tyrants, too, won’t have gained any good by this. Power is a good thing, you say, 
but you agree with me that doing what one sees fit without intelligenee is bad. 

Or don’t you? 

PoLUs: Yes, I do. 

SoGRATEs: How then eould it be that orators or tyrants have great power in 
their eities, so long as Soerates is not refuted by Polus to show that they do what 
they want? 

PoLUs: This fellow—[b] 

SoGRATEs: —denies that they do what they want. Go ahead and refute me. 

PoLUs: Didn’t you just now agree that they do what they see fit? 

SoGRATEs: Yes, and I still do. 

PoLUs: Don’t they do what they want, then? 

SoGRATEs: I say they don’t. 

PoLUs: Even though they do what they see fit? 

SoGRATEs: That’s what I say. 

PoLUs: What an outrageous thing to say, Soerates! Perfectly monstrous! 

SoGRATEs: Don’t attaek me, my peerless Polus, to address you in your own 
style. Instead, question me if you ean, and prove that I’m wrong. [e] Otherwise 
you must answer me. 

PoLUs: All right, I’m willing to answer, to get some idea of what you’re 
saying. 

SoGRATEs: Do you think that when people do something, they want the thing 
they’re doing at the time, or the thing for the sake of whieh they do what they’re 
doing? Do you think that people who take medieines preseribed by their doetors, 
for instanee, want what they’re doing, the aet of taking the medieine, with all its 
discomfort, or do they want to be healthy, the thing for the sake of whieh they’re 
taking it? 

PoLUs: Obviously they want their being healthy. 

SoGRATEs: With seafarers, too, and those who make money in other ways, [d] 
the thing they’re doing at the time is not the thing they want—for who wants to 
make dangerous and troublesome sea voyages? What they want is their being 
wealthy, the thing for the sake of whieh, I suppose, they make their voyages. It’s 
for the sake of wealth that they make them. 



PoLUs: Yes, that’s right. 

SoGRATEs: Isn’t it just the same in all eases, in fact? If a person does anything 
for the sake of something, he doesn’t want this thing that he’s doing, but the 
thing for the sake of whieh he’s doing it? [e] 

PoLUs: Yes. 

SoGRATEs: Now is there any thing that isn’t either good, or bad, or, what is 
between these, neither good nor bad? 

PoLUs: There ean’tbe, Soerates. 

SoGRATEs: Do you say that wisdom, health, wealth and the like are good, and 
their opposites bad? 

PoLUs: Yes, I do. 

SoGRATEs: And by things whieh are neither good nor bad you mean things 
whieh sometimes partake of what’s good, sometimes of what’s bad, and 
sometimes of neither, sueh as sitting or walking, running or making [468] sea 
Yoyages, or stones and stieks and the like? Aren’t these the ones you mean? Or 
are there any others that you eall things neither good nor bad? 

PoLUs: No, these are the ones. 

SoGRATEs: Now whenever people do things, do they do these intermediate 
things for the sake of good ones, or the good things for the sake of the 
intermediate ones? 

[b] PoLUs: The intermediate things for the sake of the good ones, surely. 

SoGRATEs: So it’s beeause we pursue what’s good that we walk whenever we 
walk; we suppose that it’s better to walk. And conversely, whenever we stand 
still, we stand still for the sake of the same thing, what’s good. Isn’t that so? 

PoLUs: Yes. 

SoGRATEs: And don’t we also put a person to death, if we do, or banish him 
and confiscate his property beeause we suppose that doing these things is better 
for us than not doing them? 

PoLUs: That’s right. 

SoGRATEs: Henee, it’s for the sake of what’s good that those who do all these 
things do them. 

PoLUs: I agree. 

SoGRATEs: Now didn’t we agree that we want, not those things that we [e] do 
for the sake of something, but that thing for the sake of whieh we do them? 

PoLUs: Yes, very mueh so. 

SoGRATEs: Henee, we don’t simply want to slaughter people, or exile them 
from their eities and confiscate their property as sueh; we want to do these things 



if they are beneficial, but if they’re harmful we don’t. For we want the things 
that are good, as you agree, and we don’t want those that are neither good nor 
bad, nor those that are bad. Right? Do you think that what l’m saying is true, 
Polus, or don’t you? Why don’t you answer? 

PoLUs: 1 think it’s true. 

[d] SoGRATEs: Sinee we’re in agreement about that then, if a person who’s a 
tyrant or an orator puts somebody to death or exiles him or confiscates his 
property beeause he supposes that doing so is better for himself when aetually 
it’s worse, this person, 1 take it, is doing what he sees fit, isn’t he? 

PoLUs: Yes. 

SoGRATEs: And is he also doing what he wants, if these things are aetually 
bad? Why don’t you answer? 

PoLUs: All right, 1 don’t think he’s doing what he wants. 

[e] SoGRATEs: Can sueh a man possibly have great power in that eity, if in fact 
having great power is, as you agree, something good? 

PoLUs: He eannot. 

SoGRATEs: So, what 1 was saying is true, when 1 said that it is possible for a 
man who does in his eity what he sees fit not to have great power, nor to be 
doing what he wants. 

PoLUs: Really, Soerates! As if you wouldn’t weleome being in a position to do 
what you see fit in the eity, rather than not! As if you wouldn’t be envious 
whenever you’d see anyone putting to death some person he saw fit, or 
confiscating his property or tying him up! 

SoGRATEs: Justly, you mean, or unjustly? 

PoLUs: Whichever way he does it, isn’t he to be envied either way? [469] 

SoGRATEs: Hush, Polus. 

PoLUs: What for? 

SoGRATEs: Beeause you’re not supposed to envy the unenviable or the 
miserable. You’re supposed to pity them. 

PoLUs: Really? Is this how you think it is with the people l’m talking about? 

SoGRATEs: Of eourse. 

PoLUs: So, you think that a person who puts to death anyone he sees fit, and 
does so justly, is miserable and to be pitied? 

SoGRATEs: No, 1 don’t, but 1 don’t think he’s to be envied either. 

PoLUs: Weren’t you just now saying that he’s miserable? 

SoGRATEs: Yes, the one who puts someone to death unjustly is, my friend, [b] 
and he’s to be pitied besides. But the one who does so justly isn’t to be envied. 



PoLUs: Surely the one who’s put to death unjustly is the one who’s both to be 
pitied and miserable. 

SoGRATEs: Less so than the one putting him to death, Polus, and less than the 
one who’s justly put to death. 

PoLUs: How ean that be, Soerates? 

SoGRATEs: It’s beeause doing what’s unjust is aetually the worst thing there is. 

PoLUs: Really? Is that the worst? Isn’t suffering what’s unjust still worse? 

SoGRATEs: No, not in the least. 

PoLUs: So you’d rather want to suffer what’s unjust than do it? 

SoGRATEs: For my part, I wouldn’t want either, but if it had to be one [e] or the 
other, I would ehoose suffering over doing what’s unjust. 

PoLUs: You wouldn’t weleome being a tyrant, then? 

SoGRATEs: No, if by being a tyrant you mean what I do. 

PoLUs: I mean just what I said a while ago, to be in a position to do whatever 
you see fit in the eity, whether it’s putting people to death or exiling them, or 
doing any and everything just as you see fit. 

SoGRATEs: Well, my wonderful fellow! I’ll put you a ease, and you criticize 
[d] it. Imagine me in a erowded marketplaee, with a dagger up my sleeve, saying 
to you, “Polus, rve just got myself some marvelous tyrannieal power. So, if I see 
fit to have any one of these people you see here put to death right on the spot, to 
death he’ll be put. And if I see fit to have one of them have his head bashed in, 
bashed in it will be, right away. If I see fit to have his eoat ripped apart, ripped it 
will be. That’s how great my power in this eity is!” Suppose you didn’t believe 
me and I showed you [e] the dagger. On seeing it, you’d be likely to say, “But 
Soerates, everybody eould have great power that way. For this way any house 
you see fit might be burned down, and so might the doekyards and triremes of 
the Athenians, and all their ships, both publie and private.” But then that’s not 
what having great power is, doing what one sees fit. Or do you think it is? 

PoLUs: No, at least not like that. 

[470] SoGRATEs: Can you then tell me what your reason is for objecting to this 
sort of power? 

PoLUs: Yes, I ean. 

SoGRATEs: What is it? Tell me. 

PoLUs: It’s that the person who aets this way is neeessarily punished. 

SoGRATEs: And isn’t being punished a bad thing? 

PoLUs: Yes, it really is. 

SoGRATEs: Well then, my surprising fellow, here again you take the view that 



as long as aeting as one sees fit eoineides with aeting beneficially, it is good, and 
this, evidently, is having great power. Otherwise it is a bad [b] thing, and is 
having little power. Let’s eonsider this point, too. Do we agree that sometimes 
it’s better to do those things we were just now talking about, putting people to 
death and banishing them and confiscating their property, and at other times it 
isn’t? 

PoLUs: Yes, we do. 

SoGRATEs: This point is evidently agreed upon by you and me both? 

PoLUs: Yes. 

SoGRATEs: When do you say that it’s better to do these things then? Tell me 
where you draw the line. 

PoLUs: Why don’t you answer that question yourself, Soerates. 

[e] SoGRATEs: Well then, Polus, if you find it more pleasing to listen to me, I 
say that when one does these things justly, it’s better, but when one does them 
unjustly, it’s worse. 

PoLUs: How hard it is to refute you, Soerates! Why, even a ehild eould refute 
you and show that what you’re saying isn’t true! 

SoGRATEs: In that ease, I’ll be very grateM to the ehild, and just as grateM to 
you if you refute me and rid me of this nonsense. Please don’t falter now in 
doing a friend a good turn. Refute me. 

PoLUs: Surely, Soerates, we don’t need to refer to aneient history to refute [d] 
you. Why, eurrent events quite suffice to do that, and to prove that many people 
who behave unjustly are happy. 

SoGRATEs: What sorts of events are these? 

PoLUs: You ean pieture this man Arehelaus, the son of Perdieeas, ruling 
Maeedonia, I take it? 

SoGRATEs: Well, if I ean’t pieture him, I do hear things about him. 

PoLUs: Do you think he’s happy or miserable? 

SoGRATEs: I don’t know, Polus. I haven’t met the man yet. 

[e] PoLUs: Really? You’d know this if you had met him, but without that you 
don’t know straight off that he’s happy? 

SoGRATEs: No, I eertainly don’t, by Zeus! 

PoLUs: It’s obvious, Soerates, that you won’t even elaim to know that the 
Great King- is happy. 

SoGRATEs: Yes, and that would be true, for I don’t know how he stands in 
regard to edueation and justice. 

PoLUs: Really? Is happiness determined entirely by that? 


SoGRATEs: Yes, Polus, so I say anyway. I say that the admirable and good 
person, man or woman, is happy, but that the one who’s unjust and wieked is 
miserable. 

PoLUs: So on your reasoning this man Arehelaus is miserable? 

SoGRATEs: Yes, my friend, if he is in fact unjust. [471] 

PoLUs: Why of eourse he’s unjust! The sovereignty whieh he now holds 
doesn’t belong to him at all, given the fact that his mother was a slave of 
Aleetas, Perdieeas’ brother. By rights he was a slave of Aleetas, and if he wanted 
to do what’s just, he’d still be a slave to Aleetas, and on your reasoning would be 
happy. As it is, how marvelously “miserable” he’s turned out to be, now that he’s 
eommitted the most heinous erimes. Pirst he sends for this man, his very own 
master and unele, on the pretext of [b] restoring to him the sovereignty that 
Perdieeas had taken from him. He entertains him, gets him drunk, both him and 
his son Alexander, his own eousin and a boy about his own age. He then throws 
them into a wagon, drives it away at night, and slaughters and disposes of them 
both. And although he’s eommitted these erimes, he remains unaware of how 
“miserable” he’s beeome, and feels no remorse either. He refuses to beeome 
“happy” by justly bringing up his brother and conferring the sovereignty upon 
him, the legitimate son of Perdieeas, a boy of about seven to whom [e] the 
sovereignty was by rights due to eome. Instead, not long afterward, he throws 
him into a well and drowns him, telling the boy’s mother Gleopatra that he fell 
into the well ehasing a goose and lost his life. For this very reason now, beeause 
he’s eommitted the most terrible of erimes of any in Maeedonia, he’s the most 
“miserable” of all Maeedonians instead of the happiest, and no doubt there are 
some in Athens, beginning with yourself, who’d prefer being any other 
Maeedonian at all to being Arehelaus. [d] 

SoGRATEs: Already at the start of our diseussions, Polus, 1 praised you beeause 
1 thought you were well edueated in oratory. But 1 also thought that you had 
negleeted the praetiee of diseussion. And now is this all there is to the argument 
by whieh even a ehild eould refute me, and do you suppose that when 1 say that a 
person who aets unjustly is not happy, 1 now stand refuted by you by means of 
this argument? Where did you get that idea, my good man? As a matter of fact, 1 
disagree with every single thing you say! 

PoLUs: You’re just unwilling to admit it. You really do think it’s the way [e] 1 
say it is. 

SoGRATEs: My wonderful man, you’re trying to refute me in oratorieal style, 
the way people in law eourts do when they think they’re refuting some elaim. 



There, too, one side thinks it’s reiuting the other when it produees many 
reputable witnesses on behalf of the arguments it presents, while the person who 
asserts the opposite produees only one witness, or none at all. This “refutation” 
is worthless, as far as truth is eoneerned, for [472] it might happen sometimes 
that an individual is brought down by the false testimony of many reputable 
people. Now too, nearly every Athenian and alien will take your side on the 
things you’re saying, if it’s witnesses you want to produee against me to show 
that what I say isn’t true. Nieias the son of Nieeratus will testify for you, if you 
like, and his brothers along with him, the ones whose tripods are standing in a 
row in the preeinet of [b] Dionysus. Aristoerates the son of Seellias will too, if 
you like, the one to whom that handsome votive offering in the preeinet of 
Pythian Apollo belongs. And so will the whole house of Perieles, if you like, or 
any other loeal family you eare to ehoose. Nevertheless, though I’m only one 
person, I don’t agree with you. You don’t eompel me; instead you produee many 
false witnesses against me and try to banish me from my property, the truth. For 
my part, if I don’t produee you as a single witness to agree with what I’m saying, 
then I suppose rve achieved nothing worth mentioning [e] eoneerning the things 
we’ve been diseussing. And I suppose you haven’t either, if I don’t testify on 
your side, though I’m just one person, and you disregard all these other people. 

There is, then, this style of refutation, the one you and many others aeeept. 
There’s also another, one that I aeeept. Let’s eompare the one with the other and 
see if they’ll differ in any way. It’s true, after all, that the matters in dispute 
between us are not at all insignificant ones, but pretty nearly those it’s most 
admirable to have knowledge about, and most shameful not to. For the heart of 
the matter is that of recognizing or failing to [d] recognize who is happy and 
who is not. To take first the immediate question our present diseussion’s about: 
you believe that it’s possible for a man who behaves unjustly and who is unjust 
to be happy, sinee you believe Arehaelaus to be both unjust and happy. Are we to 
understand that this is preeisely your view? 

PoLUs: That’s right. 

SoGRATEs: And I say that that’s impossible. This is one point in dispute 
between us. Fair enough. Although he aets unjustly, he’ll be happy—that is, if he 
gets his due punishment? 

PoLUs: Oh no, eertainly not! That’s how he’d be the most miserable! 

[e] SoGRATEs: But if a man who aets unjustly doesn’t get his due, then, on 
your reasoning, he’ll be happy? 

PoLUs: That’s what I say. 



SoGRATEs: On my view of it, Polus, a man who aets unjustly, a man who is 
unjust, is thoroughly miserable, the more so if he doesn’t get his due punishment 
for the wrongdoing he eommits, the less so if he pays and receives what is due at 
the hands of both gods and men. 

[473] PoLUs: What an absurd position you’re trying to maintain, Soerates! 

SoGRATEs: Yes, and I’ll try to get you to take the same position too, my good 
man, for I eonsider you a friend. For now, these are the points we differ on. 
Please look at them with me. I said earlier, didn’t I, that doing what’s unjust is 
worse than suffering it? 

PoLUs: Yes, you did. 

SoGRATEs: And you said that suffering it is worse. 

PoLUs: Yes. 

SoGRATEs: And I said that those who do what’s unjust are miserable, and was 
“refuted” by you. 

PoLUs: You eertainly were, by Zeus! 

SoGRATEs: So you think, Polus. [b] 

PoLUs: So I truly think. 

SoGRATEs: Perhaps. And again, you think that those who do what’s unjust are 
happy, so long as they don’t pay what is due. 

PoLUs: I eertainly do. 

SoGRATEs: Whereas I say that they’re the most miserable, while those who pay 
their due are less so. Would you like to refute this too? 

PoLUs: Why, that’s even more “difficult” to refute than the other elaim, 
Soerates! 

SoGRATEs: Not difficult, surely, Polus. It’s impossible. What’s true is never 
refuted. 

PoLUs: What do you mean? Take a man who’s eaught doing something unjust, 
say, plotting to set himself up as tyrant. Suppose that he’s eaught, [e] put on the 
raek, eastrated, and has his eyes burned out. Suppose that he’s subjected to a host 
of other abuses of all sorts, and then made to witness his wife and ehildren 
undergo the same. In the end he’s impaled or tarred. Will he be happier than if he 
hadn’t got eaught, had set himself up as tyrant, and lived out his life ruling in his 
eity and doing whatever he liked, a person envied and eounted happy by fellow 
citizens and aliens alike? [d] Is this what you say is impossible to refute? 

SoGRATEs: This time you’re spooking me, Polus, instead of refuting me. Just 
before, you were arguing by testimony. Still, refresh my memory on a small 
point: if the man plots to set himself up as tyrant unjustly, you said? 



PoLUs: Yes, I did. 

SoGRATEs: In that ease neither of them will ever be the happier one, neither the 
one who gains tyrannieal power unjustly, nor the one who pays what is due, for 
of two miserable people one eould not be happier than the other. But the one 
who avoids getting eaught and beeomes a [e] tyrant is the more miserable one. 
What’s this, Polus? You’re laughing? Is this now some further style of refutation, 
to laugh when somebody makes a point, instead of refuting him? 

PoLUs: Don’t you think you’ve been refuted already, Soerates, when you’re 
saying things the likes of whieh no human being would maintain? Just ask any 
one of these people. 

SoGRATEs: Polus, I’m not one of the politieians. Last year I was eleeted to the 
Gouneil by lot, and when our tribe was presiding and I had to eall for a vote, I 
eame in for a laugh. I didn’t know how to do it. So please [474] don’t tell me to 
eall for a vote from the people present here. If you have no better “refutations” 
than these to offer, do as I suggested just now: let me have my turn, and you try 
the kind of refutation I think is ealled for. For I do know how to produee one 
witness to whatever I’m saying, and that’s the man I’m having a diseussion with. 
The majority I disregard. And I do know how to eall for a vote from one man, 
but I don’t even [b] diseuss things with the majority. See if you’ll be willing to 
give me a refutation, then, by answering the questions you’re asked. For I do 
believe that you and I and everybody else eonsider doing what’s unjust worse 
than suffering it, and not paying what is due worse than paying it. 

PoLUs: And I do believe that I don’t, and that no other person does, either. So 
you’d take suffering what’s unjust over doing it, would you? 

SoGRATEs: Yes, and so would you and everyone else. 

PoLUs: Far from it! I wouldn’t, you wouldn’t, and nobody else would, either. 

[e] SoGRATEs: Won’t you answer, then? 

PoLUs: I eertainly will. I’m eager to know what you’ll say, in fact. 

SoGRATEs: So that you’ll know, answer me as though this were my first 
question to you. Whieh do you think is worse, Polus, doing what’s unjust or 
suffering it? 

PoLUs: I think suffering it is. 

SoGRATEs: You do? Whieh do you think is more shameM, doing what’s unjust 
or suffering it? Tell me. 

PoLUs: Doing it. 

SoGRATEs: Now if doing it is in fact more shameM, isn’t it also worse? 

PoLUs: No, not in the least. 



[d] SoGRATEs: I see. Evidendy you don’t believe that admirable and good are 
the same, or that bad and shameful are. 

PoLUs: No, I eertainly don’t. 

SoGRATEs: Well, what about this? When you eall all admirable things 
admirable, bodies, for example, or eolors, shapes and sounds, or praetiees, is it 
with nothing in view that you do so eaeh time? Take admirable bodies first. 
Don’t you eall them admirable either in virtue of their usefulness, relative to 
whatever it is that eaeh is useful for, or else in virtue of some pleasure, if it 
makes the people who look at them get enjoyment from looking at them? In the 
ease of the admirability of a body, ean you mention anything other than these? 

[e] PoLUs: No, I ean’t. 

SoGRATEs: Doesn’t the same hold for all the other things? Don’t you eall 
shapes and eolors admirable on aeeount of either some pleasure or benefit or 
both? 

PoLUs: Yes, I do. 

SoGRATEs: Doesn’t this also hold for sounds and all things musieal? 

PoLUs: Yes. 

SoGRATEs: And eertainly things that pertain to laws and praetiees—the 
admirable ones, that is—don’t fall outside the limits of being either pleasant or 
beneficial, or both, I take it. 

[475] PoLUs: No, I don’t think they do. 

SoGRATEs: Doesn’t the same hold for the admirability of the fields of learning, 
too? 

PoLUs: Yes indeed. Yes, Soerates, your present definition of the admirable in 
terms of pleasure and good is an admirable one. 

SoGRATEs: And so is my definition of the shameful in terms of the opposite, 
pain and bad, isn’t it? 

PoLUs: Neeessarily so. 

SoGRATEs: Therefore, whenever one of two admirable things is more 
admirable than the other, it is so beeause it surpasses the other either in one of 
these, pleasure or benefit, or in both. 

PoLUs: Yes, that’s right. 

SoGRATEs: And whenever one of two shameful things is more shameM than 
the other, it will be so beeause it surpasses the other either in pain [b] or in 
badness. Isn’t that neeessarily so? 

PoLUs: Yes. 

SoGRATEs: Well now, what were we saying a moment ago about doing what’s 



unjust and suffering it? Weren’t you saying that suffering it is worse, but doing it 
more shameM? 

PoLUs: I was. 

SoGRATEs: Now if doing what’s unjust is in fact more shameM than suffering 
it, wouldn’t it be so either beeause it is more painM and surpasses the other in 
pain, or beeause it surpasses it in badness, or both? Isn’t that neeessarily so, too? 

PoLUs: Of eourse it is. 

SoGRATEs: Let’s look at this first: does doing what’s unjust surpass suffering 
[e] it in pain, and do people who do it hurt more than people who suffer it? 

PoLUs: No, Soerates, that’s not the ease at all! 

SoGRATEs: So it doesn’t surpass it in pain, anyhow. 

PoLUs: Gertainly not. 

SoGRATEs: So, if it doesn’t surpass it in pain, it eouldn’t at this point surpass it 
in both. 

PoLUs: Apparently not. 

SoGRATEs: This leaves it surpassing it only in the other thing. 

PoLUs: Yes. 

SoGRATEs: In badness. 

PoLUs: Evidently. 

SoGRATEs: So, beeause it surpasses it in badness, doing what’s unjust would be 
worse than suffering it. 

PoLUs: That’s elear. 

SoGRATEs: Now didn’t the majority of mankind, and you earlier, agree [d]with 
us that doing what’s unjust is more shameM than suffering it? 

PoLUs: Yes. 

SoGRATEs: And now, at least, it’s turned out to be worse. 

PoLUs: Evidently. 

SoGRATEs: Would you then weleome what’s worse and what’s more shameM 
over what is less so? Don’t shrink baek from answering, Polus. You won’t get 
hurt in any way. Submit yourself nobly to the argument, as you would to a 
doetor, and answer me. Say yes or no to what I ask you. 

PoLUs: No, I wouldn’t, Soerates. [e] 

SoGRATEs: And would any other person? 

PoLUs: No, I don’t think so, not on this reasoning, anyhow. 

SoGRATEs: I was right, then, when I said that neither you nor I nor any other 
person would take doing what’s unjust over suffering it, for it really is something 


worse. 



PoLUs: So it appears. 

SoGRATEs: So you see, Polus, that when the one reiutation is eompared with 
the other, there is no resemblanee at all. Whereas everyone but me [476] agrees 
with you, you are all I need, although you’re just a party of one, for your 
agreement and testimony. It’s you alone whom I eall on for a vote; the others I 
disregard. Let this be our verdict on this matter, then. Let’s next eonsider the 
seeond point in dispute between us, that is whether a wrongdoer’s paying what is 
due is the worst thing there is, as you were supposing, or whether his not paying 
it is even worse, as I was. 

Let’s look at it this way. Are you saying that paying what is due and being 
justly diseiplined for wrongdoing are the same thing? 

PoLUs: Yes, I do. 

[b] SoGRATEs: Can you say, then, that all just things aren’t admirable, insofar 
as they are just? Think carefully and tell me. 

PoLUs: Yes, I think they are. 

SoGRATEs: Gonsider this point, too. If somebody aets upon something, there 
also has to be something that has something done to it by the one aeting upon it? 

PoLUs: Yes, I think so. 

SoGRATEs: And that it has done to it what the thing aeting upon it does, and in 
the sort of way the thing aeting upon it does it? I mean, for example, that if 
somebody hits, there has to be something that’s being hit? 

PoLUs: There has to be. 

SoGRATEs: And if the hitter hits hard or quickly, the thing being hit is [e] hit 
that way, too? 

PoLUs: Yes. 

SoGRATEs: So the thing being hit gets aeted upon in whatever way the hitting 
thing aets upon it? 

PoLUs: Yes, that’s right. 

SoGRATEs: So, too, if somebody performs surgieal burning, then there has to 
be something that’s being burned? 

PoLUs: Of eourse. 

SoGRATEs: And if he burns severely or painfully, the thing that’s being burned 
is burned in whatever way the burning thing burns it? 

PoLUs: That’s right. 

SoGRATEs: Doesn’t the same aeeount also hold if a person makes a surgieal 
eut? For something is being eut. 

PoLUs: Yes. 



SoGRATEs: And if the eut is large or deep or painM, the thing being eut [d] is 
eut in whatever way the eutting thing euts it? 

PoLUs: So it appears. 

SoGRATEs: Summing it up, see if you agree with what I was saying just now, 
that in all eases, in whatever way the thing aeting upon something aets upon it, 
the thing aeted upon is aeted upon in just that way. 

PoLUs: Yes, I do agree. 

SoGRATEs: Taking this as agreed, is paying what is due a ease of being aeted 
upon or of aeting upon something? 

PoLUs: It must be a ease of being aeted upon, Soerates. 

SoGRATEs: By someone who aets? 

PoLUs: Of eourse. By the one administering diseipline. 

SoGRATEs: Now one who diseiplines eorreetly diseiplines justly? 

[e] PoLUs: Yes. 

SoGRATEs: Thereby aeting justly, or not? 

PoLUs: Yes, justly. 

SoGRATEs: So the one being diseiplined is being aeted upon justly when he 
pays what is due? 

PoLUs: Apparently. 

SoGRATEs: And it was agreed, I take it, that just things are admirable? 

PoLUs: That’s right. 

SoGRATEs: So one of these men does admirable things, and the other, the one 
being diseiplined, has admirable things done to him. 

PoLUs: Yes. 

SoGRATEs: If they’re admirable, then, aren’t they good? For they’re either 
[477] pleasant or beneficial. 

PoLUs: Neeessarily so. 

SoGRATEs: Henee, the one paying what is due has good things being done to 
him? 

PoLUs: Evidently. 

SoGRATEs: Henee, he’s being benefited? 

PoLUs: Yes. 

SoGRATEs: Is his benefit the one I take it to be? Does his soul undergo 
improvement if he’s justly diseiplined? 

PoLUs: Yes, that’s likely. 

SoGRATEs: Henee, one who pays what is due gets rid of something bad in his 
soul? 



PoLUs: Yes. 

SoGRATEs: Now, is the bad thing he gets rid of the most serious one? Gonsider 
it this way: in the matter of a person’s financial eondition, do [b] you deteet any 
bad thing other than poverty? 

PoLUs: No, just poverty. 

SoGRATEs: What about that of a person’s physieal eondition? Would you say 
that what is bad here eonsists of weakness, disease, ugliness, and the like? 

PoLUs: Yes, I would. 

SoGRATEs: Do you believe that there’s also some eorrupt eondition of the soul? 

PoLUs: Of eourse. 

SoGRATEs: And don’t you eall this eondition injustice, ignoranee, eowardiee, 
and the like? 

PoLUs: Yes, eertainly. 

SoGRATEs: Of these three things, one’s finances, one’s body, and one’s [e] 
soul, you said there are three states of eorruption, namely poverty, disease, and 
injustice? 

PoLUs: Yes. 

SoGRATEs: Whieh of these states of eorruption is the most shameful? Isn’t it 
injustice, and eorruption of one’s soul in general? 

PoLUs: Very mueh so. 

SoGRATEs: And if it’s the most shameM, it’s also the worst? 

PoLUs: What do you mean, Soerates? 

SoGRATEs: I mean this: What we agreed on earlier implies that what’s most 
shameM is so always beeause it’s the souree either of the greatest pain, or of 
harm, or of both. 

PoLUs: Very mueh so. 

SoGRATEs: And now we’ve agreed that injustice, and eorruption of soul [d] as 
a whole, is the most shameM thing. 

PoLUs: So we have. 

SoGRATEs: So either it’s most painM and is most shameM beeause it 
surpasses the others in pain, or else in harm, or in both? 

PoLUs: Neeessarily so. 

SoGRATEs: Now is being unjust, undiseiplined, eowardly, and ignorant more 
painM than being poor or siek? 

PoLUs: No, I don’t think so, Soerates, given what we’ve said, anyhow. 

SoGRATEs: So the reason that eorruption of one’s soul is the most shameM [e] 
of them all is that it surpasses the others by some monstrously great harm and 



astounding badness, sinee it doesn’t surpass them in pain, aeeording to your 
reasoning. 

PoLUs: So it appears. 

SoGRATEs: But what is surpassing in greatest harm would, I take it, eertainly 
be the worst thing there is. 

PoLUs: Yes. 

SoGRATEs: Injustice, then, laek of diseipline and all other forms of eorruption 
of soul are the worst thing there is. 

PoLUs: Apparently so. 

SoGRATEs: Now, what is the craft that gets rid of poverty? Isn’t it that of 
financial management? 

PoLUs: Yes. 

SoGRATEs: What’s the one that gets rid of disease? Isn’t it that of medieine? 

[478] PoLUs: Neeessarily. 

SoGRATEs: What’s the one that gets rid of eorruption and injustice? If you’re 
stuek, look at it this way: where and to whom do we take people who are 
physieally siek? 

PoLUs: To doetors, Soerates. 

SoGRATEs: Where do we take people who behave unjustly and without 
diseipline? 

PoLUs: To judges, you mean? 

SoGRATEs: Isn’t it so they’ll pay what’s due? 

PoLUs: Yes, I agree. 

SoGRATEs: Now don’t those who administer diseipline eorreetly employ a kind 
of justice in doing so? 

PoLUs: That’s elear. 

SoGRATEs: It’s financial management, then, that gets rid of poverty, medieine 
that gets rid of disease, and justice that gets rid of injustice and indiseipline. [b] 

PoLUs: Apparently. 

SoGRATEs: Whieh of these, now, is the most admirable? 

PoLUs: Of whieh, do you mean? 

SoGRATEs: Of financial management, medieine, and justice. 

PoLUs: Justice is by far, Soerates. 

SoGRATEs: Doesn’t it in that ease provide either the most pleasure, or benefit, 
or both, if it really is the most admirable? 

PoLUs: Yes. 

SoGRATEs: Now, is getting medieal treatment something pleasant? Do people 



who get it enjoy getting it? 

PoLUs: No, I don’t think so. 

SoGRATEs: But it is beneficial, isn’t it? 

PoLUs: Yes. 

SoGRATEs: Beeause they’re getting rid of something very bad, so that it’s [e] 
worth their while to endure the pain and so get well. 

PoLUs: Of eourse. 

SoGRATEs: Now, would a man be happiest, as far as his body goes, if he’s 
under treatment, or if he weren’t even siek to begin with? 

PoLUs: If he weren’t even siek, obviously. 

SoGRATEs: Beeause happiness evidently isn’t a matter of getting rid of 
something bad; it’s rather a matter of not even eontraeting it to begin with. 

PoLUs: That’s so. 

SoGRATEs: Very well. Of two people, eaeh of whom has something bad [d] in 
either body or soul, whieh is the more miserable one, the one who is treated and 
gets rid of the bad thing or the one who doesn’t but keeps it? 

PoLUs: The one who isn’t treated, it seems to me. 

SoGRATEs: Now, wasn’t paying what’s due getting rid of the worst thing there 
is, eorruption? 

PoLUs: It was. 

SoGRATEs: Yes, beeause sueh justice makes people self-controlled, I take it, 
and more just. It proves to be a treatment against eorruption. 

PoLUs: Yes. 

SoGRATEs: The happiest man, then, is the one who doesn’t have any badness in 
his soul, now that this has been shown to be the most serious kind of badness. 

PoLUs: That’s elear. 

SoGRATEs: And seeond, I suppose, is the man who gets rid of it. [e] 

PoLUs: Evidently. 

SoGRATEs: This is the man who gets leetured and lashed, the one who pays 
what is due. 

PoLUs: Yes. 

SoGRATEs: The man who keeps it, then, and who doesn’t get rid of it, is the 
one whose life is the worst. 

PoLUs: Apparently. 

SoGRATEs: Isn’t this aetually the man who, although he eommits the most 
[479] serious erimes and uses methods that are most unjust, sueeeeds in avoiding 
being leetured and diseiplined and paying his due, as Arehelaus aeeording to 



you, and the other tyrants, orators, and potentates have put themselves in a 
position to do? 

PoLUs: Evidently. 

SoGRATEs: Yes, my good man, 1 take it that these people have managed to 
aeeomplish pretty mueh the same thing as a person who has eontraeted very 
serious illnesses, but, by avoiding treatment manages to avoid paying what’s due 
to the doetors for his bodily faults, fearing, as would a ehild, [b] cauterization or 
surgery beeause they’re painful. Don’t you think so, too? 

PoLUs: Yes, 1 do. 

SoGRATEs: It’s beeause he evidently doesn’t know what health and bodily 
excellence are like. For on the basis of what we’re now agreed on, it looks as 
though those who avoid paying what is due also do the same sort of thing, Polus. 
They focus on its painfulness, but are blind to its benefit and are ignorant of how 
mueh more miserable it is to live with an unhealthy [e] soul than with an 
unhealthy body, a soul that’s rotten with injustice and impiety. This is also the 
reason they go to any length to avoid paying what is due and getting rid of the 
worst thing there is. They find themselves funds and friends, and ways to speak 
as persuasively as possible. Now if what we’re agreed on is true, Polus, are you 
aware of what things follow from our argument? Or would you like us to set 
them out? 

PoLUs: Yes, if you think we should anyhow. 

SoGRATEs: Does it follow that injustice, and doing what is unjust, is the worst 
thing there is? 

[d] PoLUs: Yes, apparently. 

SoGRATEs: And it has indeed been shown that paying what is due is what gets 
rid of this bad thing? 

PoLUs: So it seems. 

SoGRATEs: And that if it isn’t paid, the bad thing is retained? 

PoLUs: Yes. 

SoGRATEs: So, doing what’s unjust is the seeond worst thing. Not paying 
what’s due when one has done what’s unjust is by its nature the first worst thing, 
the very worst of all. 

PoLUs: Evidently. 

SoGRATEs: Now wasn’t this the point in dispute between us, my friend? [e] 
You eonsidered Arehelaus happy, a man who eommitted the gravest erimes 
without paying what was due, whereas 1 took the opposite view, that whoever 
avoids paying his due for his wrongdoing, whether he’s Arehelaus or any other 



man, is and deserves to be miserable beyond all other men, and that one who 
does what’s unjust is always more miserable than the one who suffers it, and the 
one who avoids paying what’s due always more miserable than the one who does 
pay it. Weren’t these the things I said? 

PoLUs: Yes. 

SoGRATEs: Hasn’t it been proved that what was said is true? 

PoLUs: Apparently. 

SoGRATEs: Fair enough. If these things are true then, Polus, what is the [480] 
great use of oratory? For on the basis of what we’re agreed on now, what a man 
should guard himself against most of all is doing what’s unjust, knowing that he 
will have trouble enough if he does. Isn’t that so? 

PoLUs: Yes, that’s right. 

SoGRATEs: And if he or anyone else he eares about aets unjustly, he should 
voluntarily go to the plaee where he’ll pay his due as soon as possible; he should 
go to the judge as though he were going to a doetor, [b] anxious that the disease 
of injustice shouldn’t be protraeted and eause his soul to fester ineurably. What 
else ean we say, Polus, if our previous agreements really stand? Aren’t these 
statements neeessarily eonsistent with our earlier ones in only this way? 

PoLUs: Well yes, Soerates. What else are we to say? 

SoGRATEs: So, if oratory is used to defend injustice, Polus, one’s own or that 
of one’s relatives, eompanions, or ehildren, or that of one’s eountry when it aets 
unjustly, it is of no use to us at all, unless one takes it to be [e] useful for the 
opposite purpose: that he should aeeuse himself first and foremost, and then too 
his family and anyone else dear to him who happens to behave unjustly at any 
time; and that he should not keep his wrongdoing hidden but bring it out into the 
open, so that he may pay his due and get well; and eompel himself and the others 
not to play the eoward, but to grit his teeth and present himself with graee and 
eourage as to a doetor for cauterization and surgery, pursuing what’s good and 
admirable without taking any aeeount of the pain. And if his unjust behavior 
merits Aogging, he should present himself to be whipped; if it merits 
imprisonment, to be [d] imprisoned; if a fine, to pay it; if exile, to be exiled; and 
if execution, to be executed. He should be his own chief aeeuser, and the aeeuser 
of other members of his family, and use his oratory for the purpose of getting rid 
of the worst thing there is, injustice, as the unjust aets are being exposed. Are we 
to affirm or deny this, Polus? 

PoLUs: I think these statements are absurd, Soerates, though no doubt [e] you 
think they agree with those expressed earlier. 



SoGRATEs: Then either we should abandon those, or else these neeessarily 
follow? 

PoLUs: Yes, that’s how it is. 

SoGRATEs: And, on the other hand, to reverse the ease, suppose a man had to 
harm someone, an enemy or anybody at all, provided that he didn’t suffer 
anything unjust from this enemy himself—for this is something to be on guard 
against—if the enemy did something unjust against another [481] person, then 
our man should see to it in every way, both in what he does and what he says, 
that his enemy does not go to the judge and pay his due. And if he does go, he 
should seheme to get his enemy off without paying what’s due. lf he’s stolen a 
lot of gold, he should seheme to get him not to return it but to keep it and spend 
it in an unjust and godless way both on himself and his people. And if his erimes 
merit the death penalty, he should seheme to keep him from being executed, 
preferably never to die at all but to live forever in eorruption, but failing that, to 
have [b] him live as long as possible in that eondition. Yes, this is the sort of 
thing 1 think oratory is useful for, Polus, sinee for the person who has no 
intention of behaving unjustly it doesn’t seem to me to have mueh use—if in fact 
it has any use at all—sinee its usefulness hasn’t in any way beeome apparent so 
far. 

Callicles: Tell me, Ghaerephon, is Soerates in earnest about this or is he 
joking? 

Ghaerephon: 1 think he’s in dead earnest about this, Gallieles. There’s nothing 
like asking him, though. 

Callicles: By the gods! Just the thing l’m eager to do. Tell me, Soerates, [e] 
are we to take you as being in earnest now, or joking? For if you are in earnest, 
and these things you’re saying are really true, won’t this human life of ours be 
turned upside down, and won’t everything we do evidently be the opposite of 
what we should do? 

SoeRATEs: Well, Callicles, if human beings didn’t share eommon experiences, 
some sharing one, others sharing another, but one of us had some [d] unique 
experience not shared by others, it wouldn’t be easy for him to eommunieate 
what he experienced to the other. 1 say this beeause 1 realize that you and 1 are 
both now aetually sharing a eommon experience: eaeh of the two of us is a lover 
of two objects, 1 of Aleibiades, eiinias’ son,— and of philosophy, and you of the 
demos [people] of Athens, and the Demos who’s the son of Pyrilampes. 1 notiee 
that in eaeh ease you’re unable to eontradiet your beloved, clever though you 
are, no matter what he says [e] or what he elaims is so. You keep shifting baek 


and forth. If you say anything in the Assembly and the Athenian demos denies it, 
you shift your ground and say what it wants to hear. Other things like this 
happen to you when you’re with that good-looking young man, the son of 
Pyrilampes. You’re unable to oppose what your beloveds say or propose, so that 
if somebody heard you say what you do on their aeeount and was amazed at how 
absurd that is, you’d probably say—if you were minded to tell [482] him the 
truth—that unless somebody stops your beloveds from saying what they say, 
you’ll never stop saying these things either. In that ease you must believe that 
you’re bound to hear me say things like that, too, and instead of being surprised 
at my saying them, you must stop my beloved, philosophy, from saying them. 

For she always says what you now hear me say, my dear friend, and she’s by far 
less fickle than my other beloved. As for that son of Glinias, what he says differs 
from one time to the next, but what philosophy says always stays the same, and 
she’s saying things that now astound you, although you were present [b] when 
they were said. So, either refute her and show that doing what’s unjust without 
paying what is due for it is not the ultimate of all bad things, as I just now was 
saying it is, or else, if you leave this unrefuted, then by the Dog, the god of the 
Egyptians, Gallieles will not agree with you, Gallieles, but will be dissonant with 
you all your life long. And yet for my part, my good man, I think it’s better to 
have my lyre or a ehorus that I might lead out of tune and dissonant, and have 
the vast majority of men disagree with me and eontradiet me, than to be out of 
harmony [e] with myself, to eontradiet myself, though I’m only one person. 

Callicles: Soerates, I think you’re grandstanding in these speeehes, aeting 
like a true erowd pleaser. Here you are, playing to the erowd now that Polus has 
had the same thing happen to him that he aeeused Gorgias of letting you do to 
him. For he said, didn’t he, that when Gorgias was asked by you whether he 
would teaeh anyone who eame to him wanting [d] to learn oratory but without 
expertise in what’s just, Gorgias was ashamed and, out of deference to human 
eustom, sinee people would take it ill if a person refused, said that he’d teaeh 
him. And beeause Gorgias agreed on this point, he said, he was forced to 
eontradiet himself, just the thing you like. He ridieuled you at the time, and 
rightly so, as I think anyhow. And now the very same thing has happened to him. 
And for this same reason I don’t approve of Polus: he agreed with you that doing 
what’s unjust is more shameful than suffering it. As a result of this admission he 
[e] was bound and gagged by you in the diseussion, too ashamed to say what he 
thought. Although you elaim to be pursuing the truth, you’re in fact bringing the 
diseussion around to the sort of erowd-pleasing vulgarities that are admirable 



only by law and not by nature. And these, nature and law, are for the most part 
opposed to eaeh other, so if a person is ashamed [483] and doesn’t dare to say 
what he thinks, he’s forced to eontradiet himself. This is in fact the clever triek 
you’ve thought of, with whieh you work mischief in your diseussions: if a 
person makes a statement in terms of law, you slyly question him in terms of 
nature; if he makes it in terms of nature, you question him in terms of law. That’s 
just what happened here, on the question of doing what’s unjust versus suffering 
it. While Polus meant that doing it is more shameM by law, you pursued the 
argument as though he meant by nature. For by nature all that is worse is also 
more shameM, like suffering what’s unjust, whereas by law doing it is more 
shameM. No, no man would put up with suffering what’s unjust; only a [b] 
slave would do so, one who is better dead than alive, who when he’s treated 
unjustly and abused ean’t proteet himself or anyone else he eares about. I believe 
that the people who institute our laws are the weak and the many. So they 
institute laws and assign praise and blame with themselves and their own 
advantage in mind. As a way of Mghtening the more [e] powerful among men, 
the ones who are eapable of having a greater share, out of getting a greater share 
than they, they say that getting more than one’s share is “shameM” and “unjust,” 
and that doing what’s unjust is nothing but trying to get more than one’s share. I 
think they like getting an equal share, sinee they are inferior. 

These are the reasons why trying to get a greater share than most is said to be 
unjust and shameM by law and why they eall it doing what’s [d] unjust. But I 
believe that nature itself reveals that it’s a just thing for the better man and the 
more eapable man to have a greater share than the worse man and the less 
eapable man. Nature shows that this is so in many plaees; both among the other 
animals and in whole eities and raees of men, it shows that this is what justice 
has been deeided to be: that the superior rule the inferior and have a greater 
share than they. For what sort of justice did Xerxes go by when he eampaigned 
against Greeee, or [e] his father when he eampaigned against Seythia? Gountless 
other sueh examples eould be mentioned. I believe that these men do these 
things in aeeordanee with the nature of what’s just—yes, by Zeus, in aeeordanee 
with the law of nature, and presumably not with the one we institute. We mold 
the best and the most powerM among us, taking them while they’re still young, 
like lion eubs, and with eharms and ineantations we subdue [484] them into 
slavery, telling them that one is supposed to get no more than his fair share, and 
that that’s what’s admirable and just. But surely, if a man whose nature is equal 
to it arises, he will shake off, tear apart, and eseape all this, he will trample 



underfoot our doeuments, our trieks and eharms, and all our laws that violate 
nature. He, the slave, will rise up [b] and be revealed as our master, and here the 
justice of nature will shine forth. I think Pindar, too, refers to what I’m saying in 
that song in whieh he says that 

Law, the king of all, 

Ofmortals and the immortal gods 

—this, he says, 

Brings on and renders just what is most violent 
With towering hand. I take as proofofthis 
The deeds of Heraeles. For he ... unbought... 

His words are something like that—I don’t know the song well—he says that 
Heraeles drove off Geryon’s eattle, even though he hadn’t paid for [e] them and 
Geryon hadn’t given them to him, on the ground that this is what’s just by 
nature, and that eattle and all the other possessions of those who are worse and 
inferior belong to the one who’s better and superior. 

This is the truth of the matter, as you will aeknowledge if you abandon 
philosophy and move on to more important things. Philosophy is no doubt a 
delightful thing, Soerates, as long as one is exposed to it in moderation at the 
appropriate time of life. But if one spends more time with it than he should, it’s a 
man’s undoing. For even if one is naturally well favored but engages in 
philosophy far beyond that appropriate time of life, he ean’t help but turn out to 
be inexperienced in everything a man who’s to [d] be admirable and good and 
well thought of is supposed to be experienced in. Sueh people turn out to be 
inexperienced in the laws of their eity or in the kind of speeeh one must use to 
deal with people on matters of business, whether in publie or private, 
inexperienced also in human pleasures and appetites and, in short, inexperienced 
in the ways of human beings altogether. So, when they venture into some private 
or politieal activity, they beeome a laughingstoek, as I suppose men in polities do 
[e] when they venture into your pursuits and your kind of speeeh. What results is 
Euripides’ saying, where he says that “eaeh man shines” in this and “presses on 
to this. 


allotting the greatest part of the day to this. 



where he finds himselfat his best. ” 

And whatever a man’s inferior in, he avoids and rails against, while he [485] 
praises the other thing, thinking well of himself and supposing that in this way 
he’s praising himself. 1 believe, however, that it’s most appropriate to have a 
share of both. To partake of as mueh philosophy as your edueation requires is an 
admirable thing, and it’s not shameful to praetiee philosophy while you’re a boy, 
but when you still do it after you’ve grown older and beeome a man, the thing 
gets to be ridieulous, Soerates! My own reaetion [b] to men who philosophize is 
very mueh like that to men who speak haltingly and play like ehildren. When 1 
see a ehild, for whom it’s still quite proper to make conversation this way, 
halting in its speeeh and playing like a ehild, l’m delighted. 1 find it a delightful 
thing, a sign of good breeding, and appropriate for the ehild’s age. And when 1 
hear a small ehild speaking elearly, 1 think it’s a harsh thing; it hurts my ears. 1 
think it is something fit for a slave. But when one hears a man speaking haltingly 
or sees him [e] playing like a ehild, it strikes me as ridieulous and unmanly, 
deserving of a flogging. Now, 1 reaet in the same way to men who engage in 
philosophy, too. When 1 see philosophy in a young boy, 1 approve of it; 1 think 
it’s appropriate and eonsider sueh a person well-bred, whereas 1 eonsider one 
who doesn’t engage in philosophy ill-bred, one who’ll never eount himself 
deserving of any admirable or noble thing. But when 1 see an older [d] man still 
engaging in philosophy and not giving it up, 1 think sueh a man by this time 
needs a Aogging. For, as 1 was just now saying, it’s typieal that sueh a man, even 
if he’s naturally very well favored, beeomes unmanly and avoids the eenters of 
his eity and the marketplaees—in whieh, aeeording to the poet,— men attain 
“preeminenee”—and, instead, lives the rest [e] of his life in hiding, whispering 
in a eorner with three or four boys, never uttering anything well-bred, important, 
or apt. 

Soerates, 1 do have a rather warm regard for you. 1 find myself feeling what 
Zethus, whose words 1 reealled just now, felt toward Amphion in Euripides’ play. 
In fact, the sorts of things he said to his brother eome to my mind to say to you. 
“You’re negleeting the things you should devote yourself to, Soerates, and 
though your spirit’s nature is so noble, you show yourself to the world in the 
shape of a boy. You eouldn’t put a speeeh [486] together eorreetly before 
eouneils of justice or utter any plausible or persuasive sound. Nor eould you 
make any bold proposal on behalf of anyone else.” And so then, my dear 
Soerates—please don’t be upset with me, for it’s with good will toward you that 


ril say this—don’t you think it’s shameM to be the way I take you to be, and 
others who ever press on too far in philosophy? As it is, if someone got hold of 
you or of anyone else like you and took you off to prison on the eharge that 
you’re doing something unjust when in fact you aren’t, be assured that you 
wouldn’t have any use for yourself. You’d get dizzy, your mouth would hang 
open [b] and you wouldn’t know what to say. You’d eome up for trial and face 
some no good wreteh of an aeeuser and be put to death, if death is what he’d 
want to eondemn you to. And yet, Soerates, “how ean this be a wise thing, the 
craft whieh took a well-favored man and made him worse,” able neither to 
proteet himself nor to reseue himself or anyone else from the gravest dangers, to 
be robbed of all of his property by his enemies, [e] and to live a life with 
absolutely no rights in his eity? Sueh a man one eould knoek on the jaw without 
paying what’s due for it, to put it rather erudely. Listen to me, my good man, and 
stop this reMing. “Praetiee the sweet musie of an active life and do it where 
you’ll get a reputation for being intelligent. Leave these subtleties to others”— 
whether we should eall them just silly or outright nonsense—“whieh will eause 
you to live in empty houses,”— and envy not those men who refute sueh trivia, 
but those [d] who have life and renown, and many other good things as well. 

SoGRATEs: If I aetually had a soul made of gold, Gallieles, don’t you think I’d 
be pleased to find one of those stones on whieh they test gold? And if this stone 
to whieh I intended to take my soul were the best stone and it agreed that my 
soul had been well eared for, don’t you think I eould know well at that point that 
I’m in good shape and need no Mther test? 

[e] Galligles: What’s the point of your question, Soerates? 

SoGRATEs: ril tell you. I believe that by running into you, rve run into just 
sueh a pieee of luek. 

Galligles: Why do you say that? 

SoGRATEs: I know well that if you eoneur with what my soul believes, [487] 
then that is the very truth. I realize that a person who is going to put a soul to an 
adequate test to see whether it lives rightly or not must have three qualities, all of 
whieh you have: knowledge, good will, and Mnkness. I run into many people 
who aren’t able to test me beeause they’re not wise like you. Others are wise, but 
they’re not willing to tell me the truth, beeause they don’t eare for me the way 
you do. As for these two visitors, Gorgias and Polus, they’re both wise and fond 
of me, but rather more [b] laeking in Mnkness, and more ashamed than they 
should be. No wonder! They’ve eome to sueh a depth of shame that, beeause 
they are ashamed, eaeh of them dares to eontradiet himself, face to face with 



many people, and on topies of the greatest impoitanee. You have all these 
qualities, whieh the others don’t. You’re well-enough edueated, as many of the 
Athenians would attest, and you have good will toward me. What’s my [e] proof 
of this? ril tell you. I know, Gallieles, that there are four of you who’ve beeome 
partners in wisdom, you, Teisander of Aphidnae, Andron the son of Androtion, 
and Nausieydes of Gholarges. Onee I overheard you deliberating on how far one 
should cultivate wisdom, and I know that some sueh opinion as this was winning 
out among you: you ealled on eaeh other not to enthusiastieally pursue 
philosophizing to the point of [d] pedantry but to be careful not to beeome wiser 
than neeessary and so inadvertently bring yourselves to ruin. So, now that I hear 
you giving me the same advice you gave your elosest eompanions, I have 
sufficient proof that you really do have good will toward me. And as to my elaim 
that you’re able to speak frankly without being ashamed, you yourself say so and 
the speeeh you gave a moment ago bears you out. It’s elear, then, that this is how 
these matters stand at the moment. If there’s any point in our [e] diseussions on 
whieh you agree with me, then that point will have been adequately put to the 
test by you and me, and it will not be neeessary to put it to any further test, for 
you’d never have eoneeded the point through laek of wisdom or excess of 
shame, and you wouldn’t do so by lying to me, either. You are my friend, as you 
yourself say, too. So, our mutual agreement will really lay hold of truth in the 
end. Most admirable of all, Gallieles, is the examination of those issues about 
whieh you took me to task, that of what a man is supposed to be like, and of 
what he’s supposed to devote himself to and how far, when he’s older and when 
he’s young. [488] For my part, if I engage in anything that’s improper in my own 
life, please know well that I do not make this mistake intentionally but out of my 
ignoranee. So don’t leave off leeturing me the way you began, but show me 
elearly what it is I’m to devote myself to, and in what way I might eome by it; if 
you eateh me agreeing with you now but at a later time not doing the very things 
rve agreed upon, then take me for a veiy stupid fellow and don’t bother ever 
afterward with leeturing me, on the ground [b] that I’m a worthless fellow. 

Please restate your position for me from the beginning. What is it that you and 
Pindar hold to be true of what’s just by nature? That the superior should take by 
force what belongs to the inferior, that the better should rule the worse and the 
more worthy have a greater share than the less worthy? You’re not saying 
anything else, are you? I do remember eorreetly? 

Callicles: Yes, that’s what I was saying then, and I still say so now, too. 

SoGRATEs: Is it the same man you eall both “better” and “superior”? I [e] 



wasn’t able then, either, to figure out what you meant. Is it the stronger ones you 
eall superior, and should those who are weaker take orders from the one who’s 
stronger? That’s what I think you were trying to show then also, when you said 
that large eities attaek small ones aeeording to what’s just by nature, beeause 
they’re superior and stronger, assuming that superior, stronger and better are the 
same. Or is it possible for one to be better [d] and also inferior and weaker, or 
greater but more wretehed? Or do “better” and “superior” have the same 
definition? Please define this for me elearly. Are superior, better and stronger 
the same or are they different? 

Callicles: Very well, I’m telling you elearly that they’re the same. 

SoGRATEs: Now aren’t the many superior by nature to the one? They’re the 
ones who in fact impose the laws upon the one, as you were saying yourseIf a 
moment ago. 

Galligles: Of eourse. 

SoGRATEs: So the rules of the many are the rules of the superior. 

Galligles: Yes, they are. 

[e] SoGRATEs: Aren’t they the rules of the better? For by your reasoning, I take 
it, the superior are the better. 

Galligles: Yes. 

SoGRATEs: And aren’t the rules of these people admirable by nature, seeing 
that they’re the superior ones? 

Galligles: That’s my view. 

SoGRATEs: Now, isn’t it a rule of the many that it’s just to have an equal share 
and that doing what’s unjust is more shameful than suffering it, as [489] you 
yourseIf were saying just now? Is this so or not? Be careful that you in your turn 
don’t get eaught being ashamed now. Do the many observe or do they not 
observe the rule that it’s just to have an equal and not a greater share, and that 
doing what’s unjust is more shameful than suffering it? Don’t grudge me your 
answer to this, Gallieles, so that if you agree with me I may have my 
confirmation from you, seeing that it’s the agreement of a man eompetent to pass 
judgment. 

Galligles: AII right, the many do have that rule. 

[b] SoGRATEs: It’s not only by law, then, that doing what’s unjust is more 
shameM than suffering it, or just to have an equal share, but it’s so by nature, 
too. So it looks as though you weren’t saying what’s true earlier and weren’t 
right to aeeuse me when you said that nature and law were opposed to eaeh other 
and that I, well aware of this, am making mischief in my statements, taking any 



statement someone makes meant in terms of nature, in terms of law, and any 
statement meant in terms of law, in terms of nature. 

Callicles: This man will not stop talking nonsense! Tell me, Soerates, aren’t 
you ashamed, at your age, of trying to eateh people’s words and of [e] making 
hay out of someone’s tripping on a phrase? Do you take me to mean by people 
being superior anything else than their being better? Haven’t I been telling you 
all along that by “better” and “superior” I mean the same thing? Or do you 
suppose that I’m saying that if a rubbish heap of slaves and motley men, 
worthless except perhaps in physieal strength, gets together and makes any 
statements, then these are the rules? 

SoGRATEs: Fair enough, wisest Gallieles. Is this what you’re saying? 

Galligles: It eertainly is. 

SoGRATEs: Well, my marvelous friend, I guessed some time ago that it’s [d] 
some sueh thing you mean by “superior,” and I’m questioning you beeause I’m 
intent upon knowing elearly what you mean. I don’t really suppose that you 
think two are better than one or that your slaves are better than you just beeause 
they’re stronger than you. Tell me onee more from the beginning, what do you 
mean by the better, seeing that it’s not the stronger? And, my wonderful man, go 
easier on me in your teaehing, so that I won’t quit your sehool. 

Galligles: You’re being ironie, Soerates. [e] 

SoGRATEs: No I’m not, Gallieles, by Zethus—the eharaeter you were invoking 
in being ironie with me so often just now! But eome and tell me: whom do you 
mean by the better? 

Galligles: I mean the worthier. 

SoGRATEs: So do you see that you yourself are uttering words, without making 
anything elear? Won’t you say whether by the better and the superior you mean 
the more intelligent, or some others? 

Galligles: Yes, by Zeus, they’re very mueh the ones I mean. 

SoGRATEs: So on your reasoning it will often be the ease that a single [490] 
intelligent person is superior to eountless unintelligent ones, that this person 
should rule and they be ruled, and that the one ruling should have a greater share 
than the ones being ruled. This is the meaning I think you intend—and I’m not 
trying to eateh you with a phrase—if the one is superior to these eountless 
others. 

Galligles: Yes, that’s what I do mean. This is what I take the just by nature to 
be: that the better one, the more intelligent one, that is, both rules over and has a 
greater share than his inferiors. 



SoGRATEs: Hold it right there! What ean your meaning be this time? [b] 
Suppose we were assembled together in great numbers in the same plaee, as we 
are now, and we held in eommon a great supply of food and drink, and suppose 
we were a motley group, some strong and some weak, but one of us, being a 
doetor, was more intelligent about these things. He would, very likely, be 
stronger than some and weaker than others. Now this man, being more 
intelligent than we are, will eertainly be better and superior in these matters? 

Callicles: Yes, he will. 

SoGRATEs: So should he have a share of this food greater than ours [e] beeause 
he’s better? Or should he be the one to distribute everything beeause he’s in 
eharge, but not to get a greater share to eonsume and use up on his own body if 
he’s to eseape being punished for it? Shouldn’t he, instead, have a greater share 
than some and a lesser one than others, and if he should happen to be the 
weakest of all, shouldn’t the best man have the least share of all, Gallieles? Isn’t 
this so, my good man? 

[d] Galligles: You keep talking of food and drink and doetors and sueh 
nonsense. That’s not what I mean! 

Sogrates: Don’t you mean that the more intelligent one is the better one? Say 
yes or no. 

Galligles: Yes, I do. 

Sogrates: But not that the better should have a greater share? 

Galligles: Not of food or drink, anyhow. 

Sogrates: I see. Of elothes, perhaps? Should the weaver have the biggest 
garment and go about wearing the greatest number and the most beautiful 
elothes? 

Galligles: What do you mean, elothes? 

Sogrates: But when it eomes to shoes, obviously the most intelligent, [e] the 
best man in that area should have the greater share. Perhaps the eobbler should 
walk around with the largest and greatest number of shoes on. 

Galligles: What do you mean, shoes? You keep on with this nonsense! 

Sogrates: Well, if that’s not the sort of thing you mean, perhaps it’s this. Take 
a farmer, a man intelligent and admirable and good about land. Perhaps he 
should have the greater share of seed and use the largest possible quantity of it 
on his own land. 

Galligles: How you keep on saying the same things, Soerates! 

Sogrates: Yes, Gallieles, not only the same things, but also about the same 
subjects. 



[491] Callicles: By the gods! You simply don’t let up on your eontinual talk 
of shoemakers and eleaners, eooks and doetors, as if our diseussion were about 
them! 

SoGRATEs: Won’t you say whom it’s about, then? What does the superior, the 
more intelligent man have a greater share of, and have it justly? Will you neither 
bear with my promptings nor tell me yourself? 

Galligles: rve been saying it all along. Pirst of all, by the ones who are the 
superior I don’t mean eobblers or eooks, but those who are intelligent [b] about 
the affairs of the eity, about the way it’s to be well managed. And not only 
intelligent, but also brave, eompetent to aeeomplish whatever they have in mind, 
without slaekening off beeause of softness of spirit. 

SoGRATEs: Do you see, my good Gallieles, that you and I are not aeeusing 
eaeh other of the same thing? You elaim that I’m always saying the same things, 
and you criticize me for it, whereas I, just the opposite of you, elaim that you 
never say the same things about the same subjects. At one [e] time you were 
defining the better and the superior as the stronger, then again as the more 
intelligent, and now you’ve eome up with something else again: the superior and 
the better are now said by you to be the braver. But tell me, my good fellow, 
onee and for all, whom you mean by the better and the superior, and what 
they’re better and superior in. 

Galligles: But rve already said that I mean those who are intelligent in the 
affairs of the eity, and brave, too. It’s fitting that they should be the [d] ones who 
rule their eities, and what’s just is that they, as the rulers, should have a greater 
share than the others, the ruled. 

SoGRATEs: But what of themselves, my friend? 

Galligles: What of what? 

SoGRATEs: Ruling or being ruled? 

Galligles: What do you mean? 

SoGRATEs: I mean eaeh individual ruling himself. Or is there no need at all for 
him to rule himself, but only to rule others? 

Galligles: What do you mean, rule himself? 

SoGRATEs: Nothing very subtle. Just what the many mean: being self- 
eontrolled and master of oneself, ruling the pleasures and appetites [e] within 
oneself. 

Galligles: How delightful you are! By the self-controlled you mean the 
stupid ones! 

SoGRATEs: How so? There’s no one who’d fail to recognize that I mean no 



sueh thing. 

Callicles: Yes you do, Soerates, very mueh so. How eould a man prove to be 
happy if he’s enslaved to anyone at all? Rather, this is what’s admirable and just 
by nature—and I’ll say it to you now with all frankness—that the man who’ll 
live eorreetly ought to allow his own appetites to get as large as possible and not 
restrain them. And when they are as large as [492] possible, he ought to be 
eompetent to devote himself to them by virtue of his bravery and intelligenee, 
and to fill them with whatever he may have an appetite for at the time. But this 
isn’t possible for the many, I believe; henee, they beeome detraetors of people 
like this beeause of the shame they feel, while they eoneeal their own impotenee. 
And they say that laek of diseipline is shameM, as I was saying earlier, and so 
they enslave men who are better by nature, and while they themselves laek the 
ability to provide for themselves fulfillment for their pleasures, their own laek of 
[b] eourage leads them to praise self-control and justice. As for all those who 
were either sons of kings to begin with or else naturally eompetent to seeure 
some position of rule for themselves as tyrants or potentates, what in truth eould 
be more shameM and worse than self-control and justice for these people who, 
although they are free to enjoy good things without any interference, should 
bring as master upon themselves the law of the many, their talk, and their 
eritieism? Or how eould they exist without beeoming miserable under that 
“admirable” regime of justice and self-control, [e] allotting no greater share to 
their friends than to their enemies, and in this way “rule” in their eities? Rather, 
the truth of it, Soerates—the thing you elaim to pursue—is like this: wantonness, 
laek of diseipline, and freedom, if available in good supply, are excellence and 
happiness; as for these other things, these fancy phrases, these eontraets of men 
that go against nature, they’re worthless nonsense! 

[d] SoGRATEs: The way you pursue your argument, speaking frankly as you 
do, eertainly does you eredit, Gallieles. For you are now saying elearly what 
others are thinking but are unwilling to say. I beg you, then, not to relax in any 
way, so that it may really beeome elear how we’re to live. Tell me: are you 
saying that if a person is to be the kind of person he should be, he shouldn’t 
restrain his appetites but let them beeome as large as possible and then should 
proeure their fulfillment from some souree or [e] other, and that this is 
excellence? 

Galligles: Yes, that’s what I’m saying. 

SoGRATEs: So then those who have no need of anything are wrongly said to be 
happy? 



Callicles: Yes, for in that ease stones and eorpses would be happiest. 

SoGRATEs: But then the life of those people you eall happiest is a strange one, 
too. I shouldn’t be surprised that Euripides’ lines are true when he says: 

But who knows whether being alive is being dead 
And being dead is being alive? 

[493] Perhaps in reality we’re dead. Onee I even heard one of the wise men say 
that we are now dead and that our bodies are our tombs, and that the part of our 
souls in whieh our appetites reside is aetually the sort of thing to be open to 
persuasion and to shift baek and forth. And henee some clever man, a teller of 
stories, a Sieilian, perhaps, or an Italian, named this part a jar [pithos], on 
aeeount of its being a persuadable [pithanon] and [b] suggestible thing, thus 
slightly ehanging the name. And fools [anoetoi] he named uninitiated [amuetoi], 
suggesting that that part of the souls of fools where their appetites are loeated is 
their undiseiplined part, one not tightly elosed, a leaking jar, as it were. He based 
the image on its insatiability. Now this man, Gallieles, quite to the eontrary of 
your view, shows that of the people in Hades—meaning the unseen [a'ides ]— 
these, the uninitiated ones, would be the most miserable. They would earry water 
into the leaking jar using another leaky thing, a sieve. That’s why by the sieve he 
means [e] the soul (as the man who talked with me elaimed). And beeause they 
leak, he likened the souls of fools to sieves; for their untrustworthiness and 
forgetfulness makes them unable to retain anything. This aeeount is on the whole 
a bit strange; but now that l’we shown it to you, it does make elear what I want to 
persuade you to ehange your mind about if I ean: to ehoose the orderly life, the 
life that is adequate to and satisfied with its eireumstanees at any given time 
instead of the insatiable, undiseiplined [d] life. Do I persuade you at all, and are 
you ehanging your mind to believe that those who are orderly are happier than 
those who are undiseiplined, or, even if I tell you many other sueh stories, will 
you ehange it none the more for that? 

Galligles: The latter thing you said is the truer, Soerates. 

SoGRATEs: Come then, and let me give you another image, one from the same 
sehool as this one. Consider whether what you’re saying about eaeh life, the life 
of the self-controlled man and that of the undiseiplined one, is like this: Suppose 
there are two men, eaeh of whom has many jars. The jars belonging to one of 
them are sound and full, one with wine, another [e] with honey, a third with 
milk, and many others with lots of other things. And suppose that the sourees of 



eaeh of these things are searee and difficult to eome by, proeurable only with 
mueh toil and trouble. Now the one man, having filled up his jars, doesn’t pour 
anything more into them and gives them no further thought. He ean relax over 
them. As for the other one, he too has resourees that ean be proeured, though 
with difficulty, but his eontainers are leaky and rotten. He’s forced to keep on 
filling them, [494] day and night, or else he suffers extreme pain. Now sinee 
eaeh life is the way I deseribe it, are you saying that the life of the undiseiplined 
man is happier than that of the orderly man? When I say this, do I at all persuade 
you to eoneede that the orderly life is better than the undiseiplined one, or do I 
not? 

Galligles: You do not, Soerates. The man who has filled himself up has no 
pleasure any more, and when he’s been filled up and experiences neither joy nor 
pain, that’s living like a stone, as I was saying just now. Rather, [b] living 
pleasantly eonsists in this: having as mueh as possible flow in. 

SoGRATEs: Isn’t it neeessary, then, that if there’s a lot Aowing in, there should 
also be a lot going out and that there should be big holes for what’s passed out? 

Galligles: Gertainly. 

SoGRATEs: Now you’re talking about the life of a stoneeurlew— instead of that 
of a eorpse or a stone. Tell me, do you say that there is sueh a thing as hunger, 
and eating when one is hungry? 

Galligles: Yes, there is. 

SoGRATEs: And thirst, and drinking when one is thirsty? [e] 

Galligles: Yes, and also having all other appetites and being able to fill them 
and enjoy it, and so live happily. 

SoGRATEs: Very good, my good man! Do earry on the way you’ve begun, and 
take eare not to be ashamed. And I evidently shouldn’t shrink from being 
ashamed, either. Tell me now first whether a man who has an iteh and seratehes 
it and ean serateh to his heart’s eontent, serateh his whole life long, ean also live 
happily. 

Galligles: What nonsense, Soerates. You’re a regular erowd pleaser. [d] 

SoGRATEs: That’s just how I shoeked Polus and Gorgias and made them be 
ashamed. You eertainly won’t be shoeked, however, or be ashamed, for you’re a 
brave man. Just answer me, please. 

Galligles: I say that even the man who seratehes would have a pleasant life. 

SoGRATEs: And if a pleasant one, a happy one, too? 

Galligles: Yes indeed. 

[e] SoGRATEs: What if he seratehes only his head—or what am I to ask you 


further? See what you’ll answer if somebody asked you one after the other every 
question that eomes next. And isn’t the climax of this sort of thing, the life of a 
eatamite,— a frightfully shameful and miserable one? Or will you have the nerve 
to say that they are happy as long as they have what they need to their hearts’ 
eontent? 

Callicles: Aren’t you ashamed, Soerates, to bring our diseussion to sueh 
matters? 

SoGRATEs: Is it I who bring them there, my splendid fellow, or is it the man 
who elaims, just like that, that those who enjoy themselves, however [495] they 
may be doing it, are happy, and doesn’t diseriminate between good kinds of 
pleasures and bad? Tell me now too whether you say that the pleasant and the 
good are the same or whether there is some pleasure that isn’t good. 

Galligles: Well, to keep my argument from being ineonsistent if I say that 
they’re different, I say they’re the same. 

SoGRATEs: You’re wreeking your earlier statements, Gallieles, and you’d no 
longer be adequately inquiring into the truth of the matter with me if you speak 
eontrary to what you think. 

[b] Galligles: And you’re wreeking yours, too, Soerates. 

SoGRATEs: In that ease, it isn’t right for me to do it, if it’s what I do, or for you 
either. But eonsider, my marvelous friend, surely the good isn’t just unrestrieted 
enjoyment. For both those many shameful things hinted at just now obviously 
follow if this is the ease, and many others as well. 

Galligles: That’s your opinion, Soerates. 

SoGRATEs: Do you really assert these things, Gallieles? 

Galligles: Yes, I do. 

[e] SoGRATEs: So we’re to undertake the diseussion on the assumption that 
you’re in earnest? 

Galligles: Most eertainly. 

SoGRATEs: All right, sinee that’s what you think, distinguish the following 
things for me: There is something you eall knowledge, I take it? 

Galligles: Yes. 

SoGRATEs: Weren’t you also saying just now that there is sueh a thing as 
bravery with knowledge? 

Galligles: Yes, I was. 

SoGRATEs: Was it just on the assumption that bravery is distinet from 
knowledge that you were speaking of them as two? 

Galligles: Yes, very mueh so. 


SoGRATEs: Well now, do you say that pleasure and knowledge are the same or 
different? 

[d] Callicles: Different of eourse, you wisest of men. 

SoGRATEs: And surely that bravery is different from pleasure, too? 

Galligles: Of eourse. 

SoGRATEs: All right, let’s put this on the reeord: Gallieles from Aeharnae says 
that pleasant and good are the same, and that knowledge and bravery are 
different both from eaeh other and from what’s good. 

Galligles: And Soerates from Alopeee doesn’t agree with us about this. Or 
does he? 

Sogrates: He does not. And I believe that Callicles doesn’t either when [e] he 
eomes to see himself rightly. Tell me: don’t you think that those who do well 
have the opposite experience of those who do badly? 

Callicles: Yes, 1 do. 

SoeRATEs: Now sinee these experiences are the opposites of eaeh other, isn’t it 
neeessary that it’s just the same with them as it is with health and disease? For a 
man isn’t both healthy and siek at the same time, 1 take it, nor does he get rid of 
both health and disease at the same time. 

Callicles: What do you mean? 

SoeRATEs: Take any part of the body you like, for example, and think [496] 
about it. A man ean have a disease of the eyes, ean’t he, to whieh we give the 
name “eye disease”? 

Callicles: Of eourse. 

SoeRATEs: But then surely his eyes aren’t also healthy at the same time? 

Callicles: No, not in any way. 

SoeRATEs: What if he gets rid of his eye disease? Does he then also get rid of 
his eyes’ health and so in the end he’s rid of both at the same time? 

Callicles: No, not in the least. 

SoeRATEs: For that, 1 suppose, is an amazing and unintelligible thing to [b] 
happen, isn’t it? 

Callicles: Yes, it very mueh is. 

SoeRATEs: But he acquires and loses eaeh of them successively, 1 suppose. 

Callicles: Yes, 1 agree. 

SoeRATEs: Isn’t it like this with strength and weakness, too? 

Callicles: Yes. 

SoeRATEs: And with speed and slowness? 

Callicles: Yes, that’s right. 



SoGRATEs: Now, does he acquire and get rid of good things and happiness, and 
their opposites, bad things and misery, successively too? 

Callicles: No doubt he does. 

SoGRATEs: So if we find things that a man both gets rid of and keeps at [c] the 
same time, it’s elear that these things wouldn’t be what’s good and what’s bad. 
Are we agreed on that? Think very carefully about it and tell me. 

Galligles: Yes, I agree most emphatieally. 

SoGRATEs: Go baek, now, to what we’ve agreed on previously. You mentioned 
hunger—as a pleasant or a painful thing? I mean the hunger itself. 

Galligles: As a painful thing. But for a hungry man to eat is pleasant. 

[d] Sogrates: I agree. I understand. But the hunger itself is painM, isn’t it? 

Galligles: So I say. 

Sogrates: And thirst is, too? 

Galligles: Very mueh so. 

Sogrates: Am I to ask any further, or do you agree that every deficiency and 
appetite is painM? 

Galligles: I do. No need to ask. 

Sogrates: Fair enough. Wouldn’t you say that, for a thirsty person, to drink is 
something pleasant? 

Galligles: Yes, I would. 

Sogrates: And in the ease you speak of, “a thirsty person” means “a person 
who’s in pain,” I take it? 

[e] Galligles: Yes. 

Sogrates: And drinking is a filling of the deficiency, and is a pleasure? 

Galligles: Yes. 

Sogrates: Now, don’t you mean that insofar as a person is drinking, he’s 
feeling enjoyment? 

Galligles: Very mueh so. 

Sogrates: Even though he’s thirsty? 

Galligles: Yes, I agree. 

Sogrates: Even though he’s in pain? 

Galligles: Yes. 

Sogrates: Do you observe the result, that when you say that a thirsty person 
drinks, you’re saying that a person who’s in pain simultaneously feels 
enjoyment? Or doesn’t this happen simultaneously in the same plaee, in the soul 
or in the body as you like? I don’t suppose it makes any difference whieh. Is this 
so or not? 



Callicles: It is. 

SoGRATEs: But you do say that it’s impossible for a person who’s doing [497] 
well to be doing badly at the same time. 

Galligles: Yes, I do. 

SoGRATEs: Yet you did agree that it’s possible for a person in pain to feel 
enjoyment. 

Galligles: Apparently. 

SoGRATEs: So, feeling enjoyment isn’t the same as doing well, and being in 
pain isn’t the same as doing badly, and the result is that what’s pleasant turns out 
to be different from what’s good. 

Galligles: I don’t know what your clever remarks amount to, Soerates. 

SoGRATEs: You do know. You’re just pretending you don’t, Gallieles. Go just a 
bit further ahead. 

Galligles: Why do you keep up this nonsense? 

[b] SoGRATEs: So you’ll know how wise you are in seolding me. Doesn’t eaeh 
of us stop being thirsty and stop feeling pleasure at the same time as a result of 
drinking? 

Galligles: I don’t know what you mean. 

Gorgias: Don’t do that, Gallieles! Answer him for our benefit too, so that the 
diseussion may be earried through. 

Galligles: But Soerates is always like this, Gorgias. He keeps questioning 
people on matters that are trivial, hardly worthwhile, and refutes them! 

Gorgias: What difference does that make to you? It’s none of your business 
to appraise them, Gallieles. You promised Soerates that he eould try to refute you 
in any way he liked. 

Galligles: Go ahead, then, and ask these trivial, petty questions, sinee [e] 
that’s what pleases Gorgias. 

SoGRATEs: You’re a happy man, Gallieles, in that you’ve been initiated into the 
greater mysteries before the lesser. I didn’t think it was permitted. So answer 
where you left off, and tell me whether eaeh of us stops feeling pleasure at the 
same time as he stops being thirsty. 

Galligles: That’s my view. 

SoGRATEs: And doesn’t he also stop having pleasures at the same time as he 
stops being hungry or stops having the other appetites? 

Galligles: That’s so. 

SoGRATEs: Doesn’t he then also stop having pains and pleasures at the [d] 
same time? 



Callicles: Yes. 

SoGRATEs: But, he eertainly doesn’t stop having good things and bad things at 
the same time, as you agree. Don’t you still agree? 

Galligles: Yes I do. Why? 

SoGRATEs: Beeause it turns out that good things are not the same as pleasant 
ones, and bad things not the same as paintul ones. For pleasant and paintul 
things eome to a stop simultaneously, whereas good things and bad ones do not, 
beeause they are in fact different things. How then eould pleasant things be the 
same as good ones and painful things the same as bad ones? 

Look at it this way, too, if you like, for I don’t suppose that you agree with 
that argument, either. Gonsider this. Don’t you eall men good beeause [e] of the 
presenee of good things in them, just as you eall them good-looking beeause of 
the presenee of good looks? 

Galligles: Yes, I do. 

SoGRATEs: Well then, do you eall foolish and eowardly men good? You didn’t 
a while ago; you were then ealling brave and intelligent ones good. 

Or don’t you eall these men good? 

Galligles: Oh yes, I do. 

SoGRATEs: Well then, have you ever seen a foolish ehild feel enjoyment? 

Galligles: Yes, I have. 

SoGRATEs: But you’ve never yet seen a foolish man feel enjoyment? 

Galligles: Yes, I suppose I have. What’s the point? 

SoGRATEs: Nothing. Just answer me. 

Galligles: Yes, rve seen it. [498] 

SoGRATEs: Well now, have you ever seen an intelligent man feel pain or 
enjoyment? 

Galligles: Yes, I daresay I have. 

SoGRATEs: Now who feels pain or enjoyment more, intelligent men or foolish 
ones? 

Galligles: I don’t suppose there’s a lot of difference. 

SoGRATEs: Good enough. Have you ever seen a eowardly man in eombat? 

Galligles: Of eourse I have. 

SoGRATEs: Well then, when the enemy retreated, who do you think felt 
enjoyment more, the eowards or the brave men? 

[b] Galligles: Both felt it, I think; maybe the eowards felt it more. But if not, 
they felt it to pretty mueh the same degree. 

SoGRATEs: It makes no difference. So eowards feel enjoyment too? 



Callicles: Oh yes, very mueh so. 

SoGRATEs: Pools do too, evidently. 

Galligles: Yes. 

SoGRATEs: Now when the enemy advances, are the eowards the only ones to 
feel pain, or do the brave men do so too? 

Galligles: They both do. 

SoGRATEs: To the same degree? 

Galligles: Maybe the eowards feel it more. 

SoGRATEs: And when the enemy retreats, don’t they feel enjoyment more? 

Galligles: Maybe. 

SoGRATEs: So don’t foolish men and intelligent ones, and eowardly men [e] 
and brave ones feel enjoyment and pain to pretty mueh the same degree, as you 
say, or eowardly men feel them more than brave ones? 

Galligles: That’s my view. 

SoGRATEs: But surely the intelligent and brave men are good and the eowardly 
and foolish are bad? 

Galligles: Yes. 

SoGRATEs: Henee the degree of enjoyment and pain that good and bad men 
feel is pretty mueh the same. 

Galligles: I agree. 

SoGRATEs: Now are good and bad men pretty mueh equally both good and 
bad, or are the bad ones even better? 

[d] Galligles: By Zeus! I don’t know what you mean. 

SoGRATEs: Don’t you know that you say that the good men are good and the 
bad men bad beeause of the presenee of good or bad things in them, and that the 
good things are pleasures and the bad ones pains? 

Galligles: Yes, I do. 

SoGRATEs: Aren’t good things, pleasures, present in men who feel enjoyment, 
if in fact they do feel it? 

Galligles: Of eourse. 

SoGRATEs: Now aren’t men who feel enjoyment good men, beeause good 
things are present in them? 

Galligles: Yes. 

SoGRATEs: Well then, aren’t bad things, pains, present in men who feel pain? 

Galligles: They are. 

[e] SoGRATEs: And you do say that it’s beeause of the presenee of bad things 
that bad men are bad. Or don’t you say this any more? 



Callicles: Yes, I do. 

SoGRATEs: So all those who feel enjoyment are good, and all those who feel 
pain are bad. 

Galligles: Yes, that’s right. 

SoGRATEs: And those feeling them more are more so, those feeling them less 
are less so, and those feeling them to pretty mueh the same degree are good or 
bad to pretty mueh the same degree. 

Galligles: Yes. 

SoGRATEs: Now aren’t you saying that intelligent men and foolish ones, and 
eowardly and eourageous ones, experience pretty mueh the same degree of 
enjoyment and pain, or even that eowardly ones experience more of it? 

Galligles: Yes, I am. 

SoGRATEs: Join me, then, in adding up what follows for us from our 
agreements. They say it’s an admirable thing to speak of and examine [499] 
what’s admirable “twiee and even thriee.” We say that the intelligent and brave 
man is good, don’t we? 

Galligles: Yes. 

SoGRATEs: And that the foolish and eowardly man is bad? 

Galligles: Yes, that’s right. 

SoGRATEs: And again, that the man who feels enjoyment is good? 

Galligles: Yes. 

SoGRATEs: And the one experiencing pain is bad? 

Galligles: Neeessarily. 

SoGRATEs: And that the good and the bad man feel pain and enjoyment to the 
same degree, and that perhaps the bad man feels them even more? 

Galligles: Yes. 

SoGRATEs: Doesn’t it then turn out that the bad man is both good and bad to 
the same degree as the good man, or even that he’s better? Isn’t this what 
follows, along with those earlier statements, if one holds that [b] pleasant things 
are the same as good things? Isn’t this neeessarily the ease, Gallieles? 

Galligles: rve been listening to you for quite some time now, Soerates, and 
agreeing with you, while thinking that even if a person grants some point to you 
in jest, you gladly fasten on it, the way boys do. As though you really think that I 
or anybody else at all don’t believe that some pleasures are better and others 
worse. 

SoGRATEs: Oh, Gallieles! What a raseal you are. You treat me like a ehild. [e] 
At one time you say that things are one way and at another that the same things 



are another way, and so you deceive me. And yet I didn’t suppose at the 
beginning that I’d be deceived intentionally by you, beeause I assumed you were 
a Iriend. Now, however, rve been misled, and evidently have no ehoiee but to 
“make the best with what I have,” as the aneient proverb has it, and to aeeept 
what I’m given by you. The thing you’re saying now, evidently, is that some 
pleasures are good while others are bad. Is that right? 

[d] Galligles: Yes. 

SoGRATEs: Are the good ones the benelieial ones, and the bad ones the 
harmlul ones? 

Galligles: Yes, that’s right. 

SoGRATEs: And the benelieial ones are the ones that produee something good 
while the bad ones are those that produee something bad? 

Galligles: That’s my view. 

SoGRATEs: Now, do you mean pleasures like the ones we were just now 
mentioning in eonneetion with the body, those of eating and drinking? Do some 
of these produee health in the body, or strength, or some other bodily excellence, 
and are these pleasures good, while those that produee [e] the opposites of these 
things are bad? 

Galligles: That’s right. 

SoGRATEs: And similarly, aren’t some pains good and others bad, too? 

Galligles: Of eourse. 

SoGRATEs: Now, shouldn’t we both ehoose and aet to have the good pleasures 
and pains? 

Galligles: Yes, we should. 

SoGRATEs: But not the bad ones? 

Galligles: Obviously. 

SoGRATEs: No, for Polus and I both thought, if you reeall, that we should, 
surely, do all things for the sake of what’s good.— Do you also think as we do 
that the end of all aetion is what’s good, and that we should do all [500] other 
things for its sake, but not it for their sake? Are you voting on our side to make it 
three? 

Galligles: Yes, I am. 

SoGRATEs: So we should do the other things, ineluding pleasant things, for the 
sake of good things, and not good things for the sake of pleasant things. 

Galligles: That’s right. 

SoGRATEs: Now, is it for every man to piek out whieh kinds of pleasures are 
good ones and whieh are bad ones, or does this require a craftsman in eaeh ease? 


Callicles: It requires a eraltsman. 

SoGRATEs: Let’s reeall what I was aetually saying to Polus and Gorgias.— [b] I 
was saying, if you remember, that there are some praetiees that eoneern 
themselves with nothing further than pleasure and proeure only pleasure, 
praetiees that are ignorant about what’s better and worse, while there are other 
praetiees that do know what’s good and what’s bad. And I plaeed the “knaek” 
(not the craft) of pastry baking among those that are eoneerned with pleasure, 
and the medieal craft among those eoneerned with what’s good. And by Zeus, 
the god of Mendship, Gallieles, please don’t think that you should jest with me 
either, or answer anything that eomes to mind, eontrary to what you really think, 
and please don’t aeeept what you get from me as though I’m jesting! For you 
see, don’t you, that our [e] diseussion’s about this (and what would even a man 
of little intelligenee take more seriously than this?), about the way we’re 
supposed to live. Is it the way you urge me toward, to engage in these manly 
activities, to make speeehes among the people, to praetiee oratory, and to be 
active in the sort of polities you people engage in these days? Or is it the life 
spent in philosophy? And in what way does this latter way of life differ from the 
former? Perhaps it’s best to distinguish them, as I just tried to do; [d] having 
done that and having agreed that these are two distinet lives, it’s best to examine 
how they differ from eaeh other, and whieh of them is the one we should live. 
Now perhaps you don’t yet know what I’m talking about. 

Galligles: No, I eertainly don’t. 

SoGRATEs: Well, ril tell you more elearly. Given that we’re agreed, you and I, 
that there is sueh a thing as good and sueh a thing as pleasant and that the 
pleasant is different from the good, and that there’s a praetiee of eaeh of them 
and a proeedure for obtaining it, the quest for the pleasant on the one hand and 
that for the good on the other—give me first your assent to this point or withhold 
it. Do you assent to it? [e] 

Galligles: Yes, I do. 

SoGRATEs: Gome then, and agree further with me about what I was saying to 
them too, if you think that what I said then was true. I was saying, wasn’t I, that I 
didn’t think that pastry baking is a craft, but a knaek, whereas medieine is a 
craft. I said that the one, medieine, has [501] investigated both the nature of the 
object it serves and the eause of the things it does, and is able to give an aeeount 
of eaeh of these. The other, the one eoneerned with pleasure, to whieh the whole 
of its service is entirely devoted, proeeeds toward its object in a quite uncraftlike 
way, without having at all eonsidered either the nature of pleasure or its eause. It 


does so eompletely irrationally, with virtually no diserimination. Through routine 
and knaek it merely preserves the memory of what eustomarily [b] happens, and 
that’s how it also supplies its pleasures. So, eonsider first of all whether you 
think that this aeeount is an adequate one and whether you think that there are 
also other, similar preoeeupations in the ease of the soul. Do you think that some 
of the latter are of the order of crafts and possess forethought about what’s best 
for the soul, while others slight this and have investigated only, as in the other 
ease, the souTs way of getting its pleasure, without eonsidering whieh of the 
pleasures is better or worse, and without having any eoneerns about anything but 
mere gratification, whether for the better or for the worse? For my part, 

Gallieles, [e] I think there are sueh preoeeupations, and I say that this sort of 
thing is Aattery, both in the ease of the body and that of the soul and in any other 
ease in whieh a person may wait upon a pleasure without any eonsideration of 
what’s better or worse. As for you, do you join us in subseribing to the same 
opinion on these matters or do you dissent from it? 

Callicles: No, I won’t dissent. Tm going along with you, both to expedite 
your argument and to gratify Gorgias here. 

[d] SoGRATEs: Now is this the ease with one soul only, and not with two or 
many? 

Galligles: No, it’s also the ease with two or many. 

SoGRATEs: Isn’t it also possible to gratify a group of souls collectively at one 
and the same time, without any eonsideration for what’s best? 

Galligles: Yes, I suppose so. 

SoGRATEs: Can you tell me whieh ones are the praetiees that do this? Better 
yet, if you like Tll ask you and you say yes for any whieh you think [e] falls in 
this group, and no for any whieh you think doesn’t. Let’s look at Auteplaying 
first. Don’t you think that it’s one of this kind, Callicles? That it merely aims at 
giving us pleasure without giving thought to anything else? 

Galligles: Yes, I think so. 

SoGRATEs: Don’t all sueh praetiees do that, too? Lyreplaying at eompetitions, 
for example? 

Galligles: Yes. 

SoGRATEs: What about training ehoruses and eomposing dithyrambs? Doesn’t 
that strike you as being something of the same sort? Do you think that Ginesias 
the son of Meles gives any thought to saying anything of a sort that might lead to 
the improvement of his audienee, or to what is [502] likely to gratify the erowd 
of speetators? 



Galligles: Glearly the latter, Soerates, at least in Ginesias’ ease. 

SoGRATEs: What about his father Meles? Do you think he sang to the lyre with 
a regard for what’s best? Or did he fail to regard even what’s most pleasant? For 
he inflicted pain upon his speetators with his singing. But eonsider whether you 
don’t think that all singing to the lyre and eomposing of dithyrambs has been 
invented for the sake of pleasure. 

Galligles: Yes, I do think so. 

[b] SoGRATEs: And what about that majestic, awe-inspiring praetiee, the 
eomposition of tragedy? What is it after? Is the project, the intent of tragie 
eomposition merely the gratification of speetators, as you think, or does it also 
strive valiantly not to say anything that is eorrupt, though it may be pleasant and 
gratifying to them, and to utter in both speeeh and song anything that might be 
unpleasant but beneficial, whether the speetators enjoy it or not? In whieh of 
these ways do you think tragedy is being eomposed? 

[e] Galligles: This mueh is obvious, Soerates, that it’s more bent upon giving 
pleasure and upon gratifying the speetators. 

SoGRATEs: And weren’t we saying just now that this sort of thing is Aattery? 

Galligles: Yes, we were. 

SoGRATEs: Well then, if one stripped away from the whole eomposition both 
melody, rhythm, and meter, does it turn out that what’s left is only speeehes? 

Galligles: Neeessarily. 

SoGRATEs: Aren’t these speeehes given to a large gathering of people? 

Galligles: I agree. 

SoGRATEs: So poetry is a kind of popular harangue.— 

Galligles: Apparently. [d] 

SoGRATEs: And sueh popular harangue would be oratory, then. Or don’t you 
think that poets praetiee oratory in the theatres? 

Galligles: Yes, I do. 

SoGRATEs: So now we’ve discovered a popular oratory of a kind that’s 
addressed to men, women, and ehildren, slave and free alike. We don’t mueh like 
it; we say that it’s a Aattering sort. 

Galligles: Yes, that’s right. 

SoGRATEs: Very well. What about the oratory addressed to the Athenian 
people and to those in other eities eomposed of free men? What is our [e] view 
of this kind? Do you think that orators always speak with regard to what’s best? 
Do they always set their sights on making the citizens as good as possible 
through their speeehes? Or are they, too, bent upon the gratification of the 


citizens, and, slighting the eommon good for the sake of their own private good, 
do they treat the people like ehildren, their sole attempt being to gratify them? 

[503] 

Galligles: This issue you’re asking about isn’t just a simple one, for there are 
those who say what they do beeause they do eare for the citizens, and there are 
also those like the ones you’re talking about. 

SoGRATEs: That’s good enough. For if this matter reahy has two parts to it, 
then one part of it would be Aattery, I suppose, and shameful publie harangue, 
while the other—that of getting the souls of the citizens to be as good as possible 
and of striying yaliantly to say what is best, whether the audienee will find it 
more pleasant or more unpleasant—is something admirable. But you’ve never 
seen this type of oratory—or, if you ean [b] mention any orator of this sort, why 
haven’t you let me also know who he is? 

Galligles: No, by Zeus! I eertainly ean’t mention any of our eontemporary 
orators to you. 

SoGRATEs: Well then, ean you mention anyone from former times through 
whom the Athenians are reputed to have beeome better after he began his publie 
addresses, when previously they had been worse? 1 eertainly don’t know who 
this eould be. 

Galligles: What? Don’t they tell you that Themistoeles proved to be a [e] 
good man, and so did Gimon, Miltiades and Perieles who died just reeently, and 
whom you’ve heard speak, too? 

SoGRATEs: Yes, Calhcles, if the excellence you were speaking of earlier, the 
hlling up of appetites, both one’s own and those of others, is the true kind. But if 
this is not, and if what we were eompelled to agree on in our subsequent 
diseussion is the true kind instead—that a man should satisfy those of his 
appetites that, when they are fihed up, make him better, and [d] not those that 
make him worse, and that this is a matter of craft—1 don’t see how 1 ean say that 
any of these men has proved to be sueh a man. 

Galligles: But if you’h look carefully, you’h find that they were.— 

SoGRATEs: Let’s examine the matter ealmly and see whether any of these men 
has proved to be like that. Weh then, won’t the good man, the man [e] who 
speaks with regard to what’s best, say whatever he says not randomly but with a 
view to something, just like the other craftsmen, eaeh of whom keeps his own 
produet in view and so does not seleet and apply randomly what he applies, but 
so that he may give his produet some shape? Take a look at painters for instanee, 
if you would, or housebuilders or shipwrights or any of the other craftsmen you 


like, and see how eaeh one [504] plaees what he does into a eertain organization, 
and eompeis one thing to be suited for another and to fit to it untii the entire 
object is put together in an organized and orderiy way. The other craftsmen, too, 
ineiuding the ones we were mentioning just iateiy, the ones eoneerned with the 
body, physieai trainers and doetors, no doubt give order and organization to the 
body. Do we agree that this is so or not? 

Callicles: Let’s take it that way. 

SoGRATEs: So if a house gets to be organized and orderiy it wouid be a good 
one, and if it gets to be disorganized it wouid be a terribie one? 

Galligles: I agree. 

SoGRATEs: This hoids true for a boat, too? 

[b] Galligles: Yes. 

SoGRATEs: And we sureiy take it to hoid true for our bodies, too? 

Galligles: Yes, we do. 

SoGRATEs: What about the soui? Wiii it be a good one if it gets to be 
disorganized, or if it gets to have a eertain organization and order? 

Galligles: Given what we said before, we must agree that this is so, too. 

SoGRATEs: What name do we give to what eomes into being in the body as a 
resuit of organization and order? 

Galligles: You mean heaith and strength, presumabiy. 

[e] SoGRATEs: Yes, I do. And whieh one do we give to what eomes into being 
in the soui as a resuit of organization and order? Try to find and teii me its name, 
as in the ease of the body. 

Galligles: Why don’t you say it yourseif, Soerates? 

SoGRATEs: Aii right, if that pieases you more, I’ii do so. And if you think I’m 
right, give your assent. If not, refute me and don’t give way. I think that the 
name for the states of organization of the body is “healthy,” as a result of whieh 
health and the rest of bodily excellence eomes into being in it. Is this so or isn’t 
it? 

Galligles: It is. 

SoGRATEs: And the name for the states of organization and order of the [d] 
soul is “Iawful” and “law,” whieh lead people to beeome law-abiding and 
orderly, and these are justice and seIf-controI. Do you assent to this or not? 

Galligles: Let it be so. 

SoGRATEs: So this is what that skilled and good orator will look to when he 
applies to people’s souls whatever speeehes he makes as well as all of his 
aetions, and any gift he makes or any confiscation he earries out. He will always 



give his attention to how justice may eome to exist in the souls [e] of his fellow 
citizens and injustice be gotten rid of, how self-control may eome to exist there 
and laek of diseipline be gotten rid of, and how the rest of excellence may eome 
into being there and badness may depart. Do you agree or not? 

Callicles: I do. 

SoGRATEs: Yes, for what benefit is there, Gallieles, in giving a body that’s siek 
and in wretehed shape lots of very pleasant food or drink or anything else when 
it won’t do the man a bit more good, or, quite to the eontrary, when by a fair 
reekoning it’ll do him less good? Is that so? 

Galligles: Let it be so. [505] 

SoGRATEs: Yes, for I don’t suppose that it profits a man to be alive with his 
body in a terrible eondition, for this way his life, too, would be neeessarily a 
wretehed one. Or wouldn’t it be? 

Galligles: Yes. 

SoGRATEs: Now, isn’t it also true that doetors generally allow a person to fill 
up his appetites, to eat when he’s hungry, for example, or drink when he’s thirsty 
as mueh as he wants to when he’s in good health, but when he’s siek they 
praetieally never allow him to fill himself with what he has an appetite for? Do 
you also go along with this point, at least? 

Galligles: Yes, I do. 

SoGRATEs: And isn’t it just the same way with the soul, my excellent [b] 
friend? As long as it’s eorrupt, in that it’s foolish, undiseiplined, unjust and 
impious, it should be kept away from its appetites and not be permitted to do 
anything other than what will make it better. Do you agree or not? 

Galligles: I agree. 

SoGRATEs: For this is no doubt better for the soul itself? 

Galligles: Yes, it is. 

SoGRATEs: Now isn’t keeping it away from what it has an appetite for, 
diseiplining it? 

Galligles: Yes. 

SoGRATEs: So to be diseiplined is better for the soul than laek of diseipline, 
whieh is what you yourself were thinking just now. 

Galligles: I don’t know what in the world you mean, Soerates. Ask [e] 
somebody else. 

SoGRATEs: This fellow won’t put up with being benefited and with his 
undergoing the very thing the diseussion’s about, with being diseiplined. 

Galligles: And I eouldn’t eare less about anything you say, either. I gave you 



these answers just for Gorgias’ sake. 

SoGRATEs: Very well. What’ll we do now? Are we breaking off in the midst of 
the diseussion? 

Callicles: That’s for you to deeide. 

SoGRATEs: They say that it isn’t permitted to give up in the middle of [d] 
telling stories, either. A head must be put on it, so that it won’t go about 
headless. Please answer the remaining questions, too, so that our diseussion may 
get its head. 

Galligles: How unrelenting you are, Soerates! If you’ll listen to me, you’ll 
drop this diseussion or earry it through with someone else. 

Sogrates: Who else is willing? Surely we mustn’t leave the diseussion 
ineomplete. 

Galligles: Gouldn’t you go through the diseussion by yourself, either by 
speaking in your own person or by answering your own questions? 

[e] Sogrates: In that ease Epieharmus’ saying applies to me: I prove to be 
sufficient, being “one man, for what two men were saying before.”— But it looks 
as though I have no ehoiee at all. Let’s by all means do it that way then. I 
suppose that all of us ought to be eontentiously eager to know what’s true and 
what’s false about the things we’re talking about. That it should beeome elear is 
a good eommon to all. I’ll go through the diseussion, [506] then, and say how I 
think it is, and if any of you thinks that what I agree to with myself isn’t so, you 
must object and refute me. For the things I say I eertainly don’t say with any 
knowledge at all; no, Tm searehing together with you so that if my opponent 
elearly has a point, Tll be the first to eoneede it. I’m saying this, however, in 
ease you think the diseussion ought to be earried through to the end. If you don’t 
want it to be, then let’s drop it now and leave. 

[b] Gorgias: No, Soerates, I don’t think we should leave yet. You must finish 
the diseussion. It seems to me that the others think so, too. I myself eertainly 
want to hear you go through the rest of it by yourself. 

Sogrates: A11 right, Gorgias. I myself would have been glad to eontinue my 
diseussion with Gallieles here, until I returned him Amphion’s speeeh for that of 
Zethus. Well, Gallieles, sinee you’re not willing to join me in earrying the 
diseussion through to the end, please do listen to me and [c]interrupt if you think 
Tm saying anything wrong. And if you refute me, I shan’t be upset with you as 
you were with me; instead you’ll go on reeord as my greatest benefactor. 

Galligles: Speak on, my good friend, and finish it up by yourself. 

Sogrates: Listen, then, as I piek up the diseussion from the beginning. Is the 


pleasant the same as the good?—It isn’t, as Gallieles and I have agreed.—Is the 
pleasant to be done for the sake of the good, or the good for the sake of the 
pleasant?—The pleasant for the sake of the good.—And pleasant is that by 
whieh, when it’s eome to be present in us, we feel [d] pleasure, and good that by 
whieh, when it’s present in us, we are good?—That’s right.—But surely we are 
good, both we and everything else that’s good, when some excellence has eome 
to be present in us?—Yes, I do think that that’s neeessarily so, Gallieles.—But 
the best way in whieh the excellence of eaeh thing eomes to be present in it, 
whether it’s that of an artifact or of a body or a soul as well, or of any animal, is 
not just any old way, but is due to whatever organization, eorreetness, and 
craftsmanship is bestowed on eaeh of them. Is that right?—Yes, I agree.—So it’s 
due to [e] organization that the excellence of eaeh thing is something whieh is 
organized and has order?—Yes, I’d say so.—So it’s when a eertain order, the 
proper one for eaeh thing, eomes to be present in it that it makes eaeh of the 
things there are, good?—Yes, I think so.—So also a soul whieh has its own order 
is better than a disordered one?—Neeessarily so.—But surely one that has order 
is an orderly one?—Of eourse it is.—And an orderly soul is a seIf-controIIed 
one?—Absolutely.—So a seIf-controIIed soul is a [507] good one. I for one ean’t 
say anything else beyond that, Gallieles my friend; if you ean, please teaeh me. 

Callicles: Say on, my good man. 

SoGRATEs: I say that if the seIf-controIIed soul is a good one, then a soul that’s 
been affected the opposite way of the seIf-controIIed one is a bad one. And this, 
it’s turned out, is the fooIish and undiseiplined one.—That’s right.—And surely a 
seIf-controIIed person would do what’s appropriate with respeet to both gods and 
human beings. For if he does what’s inappropriate, he wouldn’t be self- 
eontrolled.—That’s neeessarily how it is.—And [b] of eourse if he did what’s 
appropriate with respeet to human beings, he would be doing what’s just, and 
with respeet to gods he would be doing what’s pious, and one who does what’s 
just and pious must neeessarily be just and pious.—That’s so.—Yes, and he 
would also neeessarily be brave, for it’s not like a seIf-controIIed man to either 
pursue or avoid what isn’t appropriate, but to avoid and pursue what he should, 
whether these are things to do, or people, or pleasures and pains, and to stand 
fast and endure them where he should. So, it’s neeessarily very mueh the ease, 

[e] Gallieles, that the seIf-controIIed man, beeause he’s just and brave and pious, 
as we’ve reeounted, is a eompletely good man, that the good man does well and 
admirably whatever he does, and that the man who does well is blessed and 
happy, while the eorrupt man, the one who does badly, is miserable. And this 



would be the one who’s in the eondition opposite to that of the self-controlled 
one, the undiseiplined one whom you were praising. 

So this is how I set down the matter, and I say that this is true. And if it is true, 
then a person who wants to be happy must evidently pursue and praetiee self- 
eontrol. Eaeh of us must flee away from laek of diseipline [d] as quickly as his 
feet will earry him, and must above all make sure that he has no need of being 
diseiplined, but if he does have that need, either he himself or anyone in his 
house, either a private citizen or a whole eity, he must pay his due and must be 
diseiplined, if he’s to be happy. This is the target whieh I think one should look 
to in living, and in his aetions he should direet all of his own affairs and those of 
his eity to the end that [e] justice and self-control will be present in one who is to 
be blessed. He should not allow his appetites to be undiseiplined or undertake to 
fill them up—that’s interminably bad—and live the life of a marauder. Sueh a 
man eould not be dear to another man or to a god, for he eannot be a partner, and 
where there’s no partnership there’s no Mendship. Yes, Gallieles, wise [508] men 
elaim that partnership and Mendship, orderliness, self-control, and justice hold 
together heaven and earth, and gods and men, and that is why they eall this 
universe a world order, my Mend, and not an undiseiplined world-disorder. I 
believe that you don’t pay attention to these facts, even though you’re a wise 
man in these matters. You’ve failed to notiee that proportionate equality has 
great power among both gods and men, and you suppose that you ought to 
praetiee getting the greater share. That’s beeause you negleet geometry. 

[b] Very well. We must either refute this argument and show that it’s not the 
possession of justice and self-control that makes happy people happy and the 
possession of badness that makes miserable people miserable, or else, if this is 
true, we must eonsider what the consequences are. These consequences are all 
those previous things, Gallieles, the ones about whieh you asked me whether I 
was speaking in earnest when I said that a man should be his own aeeuser, or his 
son’s or his Mend’s, if he’s done anything unjust, and should use oratory for that 
purpose. Also what you thought Polus was ashamed to eoneede is true after all, 
that doing what’s unjust [e] who is to be an orator the right way should be just 
and be knowledgeable in what is just, the point Polus in his turn elaimed Gorgias 
to have agreed to out of shame. 

That being so, let’s examine what it is you’re taking me to task for, and 
whether it’s right or not. You say that I’m unable to proteet either myself or any 
of my Mends or relatives or reseue them from the gravest dangers, and that I’m 
at the merey of the first eomer, just as people without rights are, [d] whether he 



wants to knoek me on the jaw, to use that forceful expression of yours, or 
confiscate my property, or exile me from the eity, or ultimately put me to death. 
To be in that position is, by your reasoning, the most shameful thing of all. As 
for what my own reasoning is, that’s been told many times by now, but there’s 
nothing to stop its being told onee again. I deny, Gallieles, that being knoeked on 
the jaw unjustly is the most shameful [e] thing, or that having my body or my 
purse eut is, and I affirm that to knoek or eut me or my possessions unjustly is 
both more shameful and worse, and at the same time that to rob or enslave me or 
to break into my house or, to sum up, to eommit any unjust aet at all against me 
and my possessions is both worse and more shameful for the one who does these 
unjust aets than it is for me, the one who suffers them. These eonelusions, at 
whieh we arrived earlier in our previous diseussions are, I’d say, held down and 
bound by arguments of iron and adamant, even if it’s rather rude to say so. So it 
would seem, anyhow. And if you or someone more [509] forceful than you 
won’t undo them, then anyone who says anything other than what I’m now 
saying eannot be speaking well. And yet for my part, my aeeount is ever the 
same: I don’t know how these things are, but no one rve ever met, as in this 
ease, ean say anything else without being ridieulous. So onee more I set it down 
that these things are so. And if they [b] are—if injustice is the worst thing there 
is for the person eommitting it and if that person’s failure to pay what’s due is 
something even worse, if possible, than this one that’s the greatest—what is the 
proteetion whieh would make a man who’s unable to provide it for himself truly 
ridieulous? Isn’t it the one that will turn away what harms us most? Yes, it’s 
neeessarily very mueh the ease that this is the most shameful kind of proteetion 
not to be able to provide, either for oneself or for one’s friends or relatives. And 
the seeond kind’s the one that turns away the seeond worst thing, [e] the third 
kind the one against the third worst, and so on. The greater by its nature eaeh bad 
thing is, the more admirable it is to be able to provide proteetion against it, too, 
and the more shameM not to be able to. Is this the way it is, Gallieles, or is it 
some other way? 

Callicles: No, it’s not any other way. 

SoGRATEs: Of these two things, then, of doing what’s unjust and suffering it, 
we say that doing it is worse and suffering it is less bad. With what, then, might a 
man provide himself to proteet himself so that he has both [d] these benefits, the 
one that eomes from not doing what’s unjust and the one that eomes from not 
suffering it? Is it power or wish? What I mean is this: Is it when a person doesn’t 
wish to suffer what’s unjust that he will avoid suffering it, or when he proeures a 



power to avoid suffering it? 

Galligles: When he proeures a power. That is obvious, at least. 

SoGRATEs: And what about doing what’s unjust? Is it when he doesn’t wish to 
do it, is that sufficient—for he won’t do it—or should he proeure [e] a power and 
a craft for this, too, so that unless he learns and praetiees it, he will eommit 
injustice? Why don’t you answer at least this question, Gallieles? Do you think 
Polus and I were or were not eorreet in being eompelled to agree in our previous 
diseussion when we agreed that no one does what’s unjust beeause he wants to, 
but that all who do so do it unwillingly?— 

Galligles: Let it be so, Soerates, so you ean finish up your argument. [510] 

SoGRATEs: So we should proeure a eertain power and craft against this too, 
evidently, so that we won’t do what’s unjust. 

Galligles: That’s right. 

SoGRATEs: What, then, is the craft by whieh we make sure that we don’t suffer 
anything unjust, or as little as possible? Gonsider whether you think it’s the one I 
do. This is what I think it is: that one ought either to be a ruler himself in his eity 
or even be a tyrant, or else to be a partisan of the regime in power. 

Galligles: Do you see, Soerates, how ready I am to applaud you whenever 
[b] you say anything right? I think that this statement of yours is right on the 
mark. 

SoGRATEs: Well, eonsider whether you think that the following statement of 
mine is a good one, too. I think that the one man who’s a friend of another most 
of all is the one whom the men of old and the wise eall a friend, the one who’s 
like the other. Don’t you think so, too? 

Galligles: Yes, I do. 

SoGRATEs: Now, if in the ease of a tyrant who’s a savage, unedueated ruler, 
there were in his eity someone mueh better than he, wouldn’t the tyrant no doubt 
be afraid of him and never be able to be a friend to him [e] with all his heart? 

Galligles: That’s so. 

SoGRATEs: Nor would he, the tyrant, be a friend to a man mueh his inferior, if 
there were sueh a man, for the tyrant would despise him and would never take a 
serious interest in him as a friend. 

Galligles: That’s true, too. 

SoGRATEs: This leaves only a man of like eharaeter, one who approves and 
disapproves of the same thing and who is willing to be ruled by and be subject to 
the ruler, to be to sueh a man a friend worth mentioning. [d] This man will have 
great power in that eity, and no one will do him any wrong and get away with it. 


Isn’t that so? 

Callicles: Yes. 

SoGRATEs: So, if some young person in that eity were to reflect, “In what way 
would I be able to have great power and no one treat me unjustly?” this, 
evidently, would be his way to go: to get himself aeeustomed from ehildhood on 
to like and dislike the same things as the master, and to make sure that he’ll be as 
like him as possible. Isn’t that so? 

Galligles: Yes. 

SoGRATEs: Now won’t this man have achieved immunity to unjust treatment 
[e] and great power in his eity, as you people say? 

Galligles: Oh, yes. 

SoGRATEs: And also immunity to unjust aetion? Or is that far from the ease, 
sinee he’ll be like the ruler who’s unjust, and he’ll have his great power at the 
ruler’s side? For my part, I think that, quite to the eontrary, in this way he’ll be 
making sure he’ll have the ability to engage in as mueh unjust aetion as possible 
and to avoid paying what’s due for aeting so. Right? 

Galligles: Apparently. 

[511] SoGRATEs: So he’ll have ineurred the worst thing there is, when his soul 
is eorrupt and mutilated on aeeount of his imitation of the master and on aeeount 
of his “power.” 

Galligles: I don’t know how you keep twisting our diseussion in every 
direetion, Soerates. Or don’t you know that this “imitator” will put to death, if he 
likes, your “non-imitator,” and confiscate his property? 

SoGRATEs: I do know that, Gallieles. I’m not deaf. I hear you say it, and [b] 
heard Polus just now say it many times, and just about everyone else in the eity. 
But now you listen to me, too. I say that, yes, he’ll kill him, if he likes, but it’ll 
be a wieked man killing one who’s admirable and good. 

Galligles: And isn’t that just the most irritating thing about it? 

SoGRATEs: No, not for an intelligent person, anyway, as our diseussion points 
out. Or do you think that a man ought to make sure that his life be as long as 
possible and that he praetiee those crafts that ever reseue us from dangers, like 
the oratory that you tell me to praetiee, the kind that [e] preserves us in the law 
eourts? 

Galligles: Yes, and by Zeus, that’s sound advice for you! 

SoGRATEs: Well, my excellent fellow, do you think that expertise in swimming 
is a grand thing? 

Galligles: No, by Zeus, I don’t. 



SoGRATEs: But it eertainly does save people from death whenever they fall 
into the kind of situation that requires this expertise. But if you think this 
expertise is a trivial one, ril give you one more important than it, that [d] of 
helmsmanship, whieh saves not only souls but also bodies and valuables from 
the utmost dangers, just as oratory does. This expertise is unassuming and 
orderly, and does not make itself grand, posturing as though its aeeomplishment 
is so magnificent. But while its aeeomplishment is the same as that of the 
expertise praetieed in the eourts, it has earned two obols, I suppose, if it has 
brought people safely here from Aegina; and if it has brought them here from 
Egypt or the Pontus,— then, for that great [e] service, having given safe passage 
to those I was mentioning just now, the man himself, his ehildren, valuables, and 
womenfolk, and setting them ashore in the harbor, it has earned two draehmas, if 
that mueh.— And the man who possesses the craft and who has aeeomplished 
these feats, disembarks and goes for a stroll along the seaside and beside his 
ship, with a modest air. For he’s enough of an expert, I suppose, to eonelude that 
it isn’t elear whieh ones of his fellow voyagers he has benefited by not letting 
them drown in the deep, and whieh ones he has harmed, knowing that they were 
no better in either body or soul when he set them [512] ashore than they were 
when they embarked. So he eoneludes that if a man afflicted with serious 
ineurable physieal diseases did not drown, this man is miserable for not dying 
and has gotten no benefit from him. But if a man has many ineurable diseases in 
what is more valuable than his body, his soul, life for that man is not worth 
living, and he won’t do him any favor if he reseues him from the sea or from 
prison or from anywhere else. He knows that for a eorrupt person it’s better not 
to be alive, for he [b] neeessarily lives badly. 

That is why it’s not the eustom for the helmsman to give himself glory even 
though he preserves us, and not the engineer either, who sometimes ean preserve 
us no less well than a general or anyone else, not to mention a helmsman. For 
there are times when he preserves entire eities. You don’t think that he’s on a 
level with the advocate, do you? And yet if he wanted [e] to say what you people 
do, Gallieles, glorifying his oeeupation, he would smother you with speeehes, 
telling you urgently that people should beeome engineers, beeause nothing else 
amounts to anything. And the speeeh would make his point. But you nonetheless 
despise him and his craft, and you’d eall him “engineer” as a term of abuse. 
You’d be unwilling either to give your daughter to his son, or take his daughter 
yourself. And yet, given your grounds for applauding your own activities, what 
just reason [d] do you have for despising the engineer and the others whom I was 


mentioning just now? I know that you’d say that you’re a better man, one from 
better stoek. But if “better” does not mean what I take it to mean, and if instead 
to preserve yourself and what belongs to you, no matter what sort of person you 
happen to be, is what excellence is, then your reproaeh against engineer, doetor, 
and all the other crafts whieh have been devised to preserve us will prove to be 
ridieulous. But, my blessed man, please see whether what’s noble and what’s 
good isn’t something other than [e] preserving and being preserved. Perhaps one 
who is truly a man should stop thinking about how long he will live. He should 
not be attaehed to life but should eommit these eoneerns to the god and believe 
the women who say that not one single person ean eseape fate. He should 
thereupon give eonsideration to how he might live the part of his life still before 
him [513] as well as possible. Should it be by beeoming like the regime under 
whieh he lives? In that ease you should now be making yourself as mueh like the 
Athenian people as possible if you expect to endear yourself to them and have 
great power in the eity. Please see whether this profits you and me, my friend, so 
that what they say happens to the Thessalian witehes when they pull down the 
moon— won’t happen to us. Our ehoiee of this kind of civic power will eost us 
what we hold most dear. lf you think that some person or other will hand you a 
craft of the sort that will give you [b] great power in this eity while you are 
unlike the regime, whether for better or for worse, then in my opinion, Gallieles, 
you’re not well advised. You mustn’t be their imitator but be naturally like them 
in your own person if you expect to produee any genuine result toward winning 
the Mendship of the Athenian people [demos] and, yes, by Zeus, of Demos the 
son of Pyrilampes to boot. Whoever then turns you out to be most like these 
men, he’ll make you a politieian in the way you desire to be one, and an [e] 
orator, too. For eaeh group of people takes delight in speeehes that are given in 
its own eharaeter, and resents those given in an alien manner—unless you say 
something else, my dear friend. Can we say anything in reply to this, Gallieles? 

Galligles: 1 don’t know, Soerates—in a way you seem to me to be right, but 
the thing that happens to most people has happened to me: l’m not really 
persuaded by you. 

SoGRATEs: It’s your love for the people, Gallieles, existing in your soul, that 
stands against me. But if we elosely examine these same matters often and in a 
better way, you’ll be persuaded. Please reeall that we said that [d] there are two 
praetiees for earing for a partieular thing, whether it’s the body or the soul.— 

One of them deals with pleasure and the other with what’s best and doesn’t 
gratify it but struggles against it. Isn’t this how we distinguished them then? 


Callicles: Yes, that’s right. 

SoGRATEs: Now one of them, the one dealing with pleasure, is ignoble and is 
aetually nothing but Aattery, right? 

Galligles: Let it be so, if you like. [e] 

SoGRATEs: Whereas the other one, the one that aims to make the thing we’re 
earing for, whether it’s a body or a soul, as good as possible, is the more noble 
one? 

Galligles: Yes, that’s so. 

SoGRATEs: Shouldn’t we then attempt to eare for the eity and its citizens with 
the aim of making the citizens themselves as good as possible? For without this, 
as we discovered earlier, it does no good to provide any other service if the 
intentions of those who are likely to make a great deal [514] of money or take a 
position of rule over people or some other position of power aren’t admirable 
and good. Are we to put this down as true? 

Galligles: Gertainly, if that pleases you more. 

SoGRATEs: Suppose, then, Gallieles, that you and I were about to take up the 
publie business of the eity, and we ealled on eaeh other to earry out building 
projects—the major works of eonstruetion: walls, or ships, or temples—would 
we have to examine and eheek ourselves elosely, first, to [b] see if we are or are 
not experts in the building craft, and whom we’ve learned it from? Would we 
have to, or wouldn’t we? 

Galligles: Yes, we would. 

SoGRATEs: And, seeond, we’d have to eheek, wouldn’t we, whether we’ve 
ever built a work of eonstruetion in private business, for a friend of ours, say, or 
for ourselves, and whether this strueture is admirable or disgraceful. And if we 
discovered on examination that our teaehers have proved to be good and 
reputable ones, and that the works of eonstruetion built by us [e] under their 
guidanee were numerous and admirable, and those built by us on our own after 
we left our teaehers were numerous, too, then, if that were our situation, we’d be 
wise to proeeed to publie projects. But if we eould point out neither teaeher nor 
eonstruetion works, either none at all or else many worthless ones, it would 
surely be stupid to undertake publie projects and to eall eaeh other on to them. 
Shall we say that this point is [d] right, or not? 

Galligles: Yes, we shall. 

SoGRATEs: Isn’t it so in all eases, espeeially if we attempted to take up publie 
praetiee and ealled on eaeh other, thinking we were eapable doetors? I’d have 
examined you, and you me, no doubt: “Well now, by the gods! What is Soerates’ 



own physieal state of health? Has there ever been anyone else, slave or free man, 
whose deliverance from illness has been due to Soerates?” And I’d be 
eonsidering other similar questions about you, I [e] suppose. And if we found no 
one whose physieal improvement has been due to us, among either visitors or 
townspeople, either a man or a woman, then by Zeus, Gallieles, wouldn’t it be 
truly ridieulous that people should advance to sueh a height of folly that, before 
produeing many medioere as well as many successful results in private praetiee 
and before having had sufficient exercise at the craft, they should attempt to 
“learn pottery on the big jar,” as that saying goes, and attempt both to take up 
publie praetiee themselves and to eall on others like them to do so as well? Don’t 
you think it would be stupid to proeeed like that? 

Callicles: Yes, I do. 

[515] SoGRATEs: But now, my most excellent fellow, seeing that you yourself 
are just now beginning to be engaged in the business of the eity and you eall on 
me and take me to task for not doing so, shall we not examine eaeh other? “Well 
now, has Gallieles ever improved any of the citizens? Is there anyone who was 
wieked before, unjust, undiseiplined, and foolish, a visitor or townsman, a slave 
or free man, who beeause of Gallieles has turned out admirable and good?” Tell 
me, Gallieles, what will you say if [b] somebody asks you these scrutinizing 
questions? Whom will you say you’ve made a better person through your 
assoeiation with him? Do you shrink baek from answering—if there even is 
anything you produeed while still in private praetiee before attempting a publie 
eareer? 

Galligles: You love to win, Soerates. 

SoGRATEs: But it’s not for love of winning that I’m asking you. It’s rather 
beeause I really do want to know the way, whatever it is, in whieh you [e] 
suppose the eity’s business ought to be eondueted among us. Now that you’ve 
advanced to the business of the eity, are we to eonelude that you’re devoted to 
some objective other than that we, the citizens, should be as good as possible? 
Haven’t we agreed many times already that this is what a man active in polities 
should be doing? Have we or haven’t we? Please answer me. Yes we have. (I’ll 
answer for you.) So, if this is what a good man should make sure about for his 
own eity, think baek now to those men whom you were mentioning a little earlier 
and tell me whether you [d] still think that Perieles, Gimon, Miltiades, and 
Themistoeles have proved to be good citizens. 

Galligles: Yes, I do. 

SoGRATEs: So if they were good ones, eaeh of them was obviously making the 



citizens better than they were before. Was he or wasn’t he? 

Callicles: Yes. 

SoGRATEs: So when Perieles first began giving speeehes among the people, the 
Athenians were worse than when he gave his last ones? 

Galligles: Presumably. 

SoGRATEs: Not “presumably,” my good man. It neeessarily follows from what 
we’ve agreed, if he really was a good citizen. 

Galligles: So what? [e] 

SoGRATEs: Nothing. But tell me this as well. Are the Athenians said to have 
beeome better beeause of Perieles, or, quite to the eontrary, are they said to have 
been eorrupted by him? That’s what I hear, anyhow, that Perieles made the 
Athenians idle and eowardly, ehatterers and moneygrubbers, sinee he was the 
first to institute wages for them. 

Galligles: The people you hear say this have cauliflower ears, Soerates. 

SoGRATEs: Here, though, is something I’m not just hearing. I do know elearly 
and you do, too, that at first Perieles had a good reputation, and when they were 
worse, the Athenians never voted to convict him in any shameM deposition. But 
after he had turned them into “admirable and good” people, near the end of his 
life, they voted to convict Perieles of [516] embezzlement and eame elose to 
eondemning him to death, beeause they thought he was a wieked man, 
obviously. 

Galligles: Well? Did that make Perieles a bad man? 

SoGRATEs: A man like that who eared for donkeys or horses or eattle would at 
least look bad if he showed these animals kieking, butting, and biting him 
beeause of their wildness, when they had been doing none of these things when 
he took them over. Or don’t you think that any earetaker [b] of any animal is a 
bad one who will show his animals to be wilder than when he took them over, 
when they were gentler? Do you think so or not? 

Galligles: Oh yes, so I may gratify you. 

SoGRATEs: In that ease gratify me now with your answer, too. Is man one of 
the animals, too? 

Galligles: Of eourse he is. 

SoGRATEs: Wasn’t Perieles a earetaker of men? 

Galligles: Yes. 

SoGRATEs: Well? Shouldn’t he, aeeording to what we agreed just now, have 
turned them out more just instead of more unjust, if while he eared for them he 
really was good at polities? [e] 



Galligles: Yes, he should have. 

SoGRATEs: Now as Homer says, the just are gentle.— What do you say? Don’t 
you say the same? 

Galligles: Yes. 

SoGRATEs: But Perides eertainly showed them to be wilder than they were 
when he took them over, and that toward himseli, the person he’d least want this 
to happen to. 

Galligles: Do you want me to agree with you? 

SoGRATEs: Yes, if you think that what I say is true. 

Galligles: So be it, then. 

SoGRATEs: And if wilder, then both more unjust and worse? 

[d] Galligles: So be it. 

SoGRATEs: So on this reasoning Perieles wasn’t good at polities. 

Galligles: You at least deny that he was. 

SoGRATEs: By Zeus, you do, too, given what you were agreeing to. Let’s go 
baek to Gimon. Tell me: didn’t the people he was serving ostracize him so that 
they wouldn’t hear his voice for ten years? And didn’t they do the very same 
thing to Themistoeles, punishing him with exile besides? And didn’t they vote to 
throw Miltiades, of Marathon fame, into the pit, and [e] if it hadn’t been for the 
prytanis he would have been thrown in?— And yet these things would not have 
happened to these men if they were good men, as you say they were. At least it’s 
not the ease that good drivers are the ones who at the start don’t fall out of their 
ehariots but who do fall out after they’ve eared for their horses and beeome 
better drivers themselves. This doesn’t happen either in driving or in any other 
work. Or do you think it does? 

Galligles: No, 1 don’t. 

[517] SoGRATEs: So it looks as though our earlier statements were true, that we 
don’t know any man who has proved to be good at polities in this eity. You were 
agreeing that none of our present-day ones has, though you said that some of 
those of times past had, and you gave preference to these men. But these have 
been shown to be on equal footing with the men of today. The result is that if 
these men were orators, they praetieed neither the true oratory—for in that ease 
they wouldn’t have been thrown out—nor the Aattering kind. 

Galligles: But surely, Soerates, any aeeomplishment that any of our present- 
day men produees is a far ery from the sorts of aeeomplishments [b] produeed by 
any one of the others you ehoose. 

SoGRATEs: No, my strange friend, l’m not criticizing these men either, insofar 


as they were servants of the eity. I think rather that they proved to be better 
servants than the men of today, and more eapable than they of satisfying the 
eity’s appetites. But the truth is that in redireeting its appetites and not giving in 
to them, using persuasion or eonstraint to get [e] the citizens to beeome better, 
they were really not mueh different from our eontemporaries. That alone is the 
task of a good citizen. Yes, I too agree with you that they were more clever than 
our present leaders at supplying ships and walls and doekyards and many other 
things of the sort. 

Now you and I are doing an odd thing in our conversation. The whole time 
we’ve been diseussing, we eonstantly keep drifting baek to the same point, 
neither of us recognizing what the other is saying. For my part, I believe you’ve 
agreed many times and recognized that after all this subject of ours has two 
parts, both in the ease of the body and the soul. The one [d] part of it is the 
servient one, enabling us to provide our bodies with food whenever they’re 
hungry or with drink whenever they’re thirsty, and whenever they’re eold, with 
elothes, wraps, shoes, and other things our bodies eome to have an appetite for. 
Tm purposely using the same examples in speaking to you, so that you’ll 
understand more easily. For these, I think you agree, are the very things a 
shopkeeper, importer, or produeer ean provide, a breadbaker or pastrychef, a 
weaver or eobbler or tanner, [e] so it isn’t at all surprising that sueh a person 
should think himself and be thought by others to be a earetaker of the body—by 
everyone who doesn’t know that over and above all these praetiees there’s a 
craft, that of gymnasties and medieine, that really does eare for the body and is 
entitled to rule all these crafts and use their produets beeause of its knowledge of 
what food or drink is good or bad for bodily excellence, a knowledge whieh all 
[518] of the others laek. That’s why the other crafts are slavish and servient and 
ill-bred, and why gymnasties and medieine are by rights mistresses over them. 
Now, when I say that these same things hold true of the soul, too, I think you 
sometimes understand me, and you agree as one who knows what I’m saying. 
But then a little later you eome along saying that there have been persons 
who’ve proved to be admirable and good citizens in [b] the eity, and when I ask 
who they are, you seem to me to produee people who in the area of polities are 
very mueh the same sort you would produee if I asked you, “Who have proved 
to be or are good earetakers of bodies?” and you replied in all seriousness, 
“Thearion the breadbaker, and Mithaeeus the author of the book on Sieilian 
pastry baking, and Sarambus the shopkeeper, beeause these men have proved to 
be wonderful earetakers of bodies, the first by providing wonderful loaves of 



bread, the seeond pastry, and the third wine.” [e] 

Perhaps you’d be upset if I said to you, “My man, you don’t have the slightest 
understanding of gymnasties. The men you’re mentioning to me are servants, 
satisfiers of appetites! They have no understanding whatever of anything that’s 
admirable and good in these eases. They’ll fill and fatten people’s bodies, if they 
get the ehanee, and besides that, destroy their original flesh as well, all the while 
receiving their praise! The latter, in their turn, thanks to their inexperience, will 
lay the blame for their illnesses [d] and the destruetion of their original flesh not 
on those who threw the parties, but on any people who happen to be with them at 
the time giving them advice. Yes, when that earlier stuffing has eome bringing 
siekness in its train mueh later, then, beeause it’s proved to be unhealthy, they’ll 
blame these people and seold them and do something bad to them if they ean, 
and they’ll sing the praises of those earlier people, the ones responsible [e] for 
their ills. Right now you’re operating very mueh like that, too, Gallieles. You 
sing the praises of those who threw parties for these people, and who feasted 
them lavishly with what they had an appetite for. And they say that they have 
made the eity great! But that the eity is swollen and festering, [519] thanks to 
those early leaders, that they don’t notiee. For they filled the eity with harbors 
and doekyards, walls, and tribute payments and sueh trash as that, but did so 
without justice and self-control. So, when that fit of siekness eomes on, they’ll 
blame their advisers of the moment and sing the praises of Themistoeles and 
Gimon and Perieles, the ones who are to blame for their ills. Perhaps, if you’re 
not careful, they’ll lay their hands [b] on you, and on my friend Aleibiades, 
when they lose not only what they gained but what they had originally as well, 
even though you aren’t responsible for their ills but perhaps aeeessories to them. 

And yet there’s a foolish business that I, for one, both see happening now and 
hear about in eonneetion with our early leaders. For I notiee that whenever the 
eity lays its hands on one of its politieians beeause he does what’s unjust, they 
resent it and eomplain indignantly that they’re suffering terrible things. They’ve 
done many good things for the eity, and so they’re [e] being unjustly brought to 
ruin by it, so their argument goes. But that’s eompletely false. Not a single eity 
leader eould ever be brought to ruin by the very eity he’s the leader of. It looks 
as though those who profess to be politieians are just like those who profess to 
be sophists. For sophists, too, even though they’re wise in other matters, do this 
absurd thing: while they elaim to be teaehers of excellence, they frequently 
aeeuse their students of doing them wrong, depriving them of their fees and 
withholding other forms of thanks from them, even though the students have 



been well served by them. Yet what eould be a more illogieal business than this 
[d] statement, that people who’ve beeome good and just, whose injustice has 
been removed by their teaeher and who have eome to possess justice, should 
wrong him—something they ean’t do? Don’t you think that’s absurd, my friend? 
You’ve made me deliver a real popular harangue, Gallieles, beeause you aren’t 
willing to answer. 

Callices: And you eouldn’t speak unless somebody answered you? 

[e] SoGRATEs: Evidently I eould. Anyhow I am stretehing my speeehes out at 
length now, sinee you’re unwilling to answer me. But, my good man, tell me, by 
the god of Mendship: don’t you think it’s illogieal that someone who says he’s 
made someone else good should find fault with that person, eharging that he, 
whom he himself made to beeome and to be good, is after all wieked? 

Galligles: Yes, I do think so. 

SoGRATEs: Don’t you hear people who say they’re edueating people for 
excellence saying things like that? 

[520] Galligles: Yes, I do. But why would you mention eompletely worthless 
people? 

SoGRATEs: Why would you talk about those people who, although they say 
they’re the eity’s leaders and devoted to making it as good as possible, turn 
around and aeeuse it, when the time eomes, of being the most wieked? Do you 
think they’re any different from those others? Yes, my blessed man, they are one 
and the same, the sophist and the orator, or nearly so and pretty similar, as I was 
telling Polus. But beeause you don’t see this, you suppose that one of them, 
oratory, is something wonderful, while you [b] sneer at the other. In aetuality, 
however, sophistry is more to be admired than oratory, insofar as legislation is 
more admirable than the administration of justice, and gymnasties more than 
medieine. And I, for one, should have supposed that publie speakers and sophists 
are the only people not in a position to eharge the ereature they themselves 
edueate with being wieked to them, or else they simultaneously aeeuse 
themselves as well, by this same argument, of having entirely failed to benefit 
those whom they say they benefit. Isn’t this so? 

Galligles: Yes, it is. [e] 

SoGRATEs: And if what I was saying is true, then they alone, no doubt, are in a 
position to offer on terms of honor the benefit they provide—without eharge, as 
is reasonable. For somebody who had another benefit conferred on him, one 
who, for example, had been turned into a fast runner by a physieal trainer, eould 
perhaps deprive the man of his eompensation if the trainer offered him that 



benefit on his honor, instead of agreeing on a fixed fee and taking his money as 
dosely as possible to the time he [d] imparts the speed. For I don’t suppose that 
it’s by slowness that people aet unjustly, but by injustice. Right? 

Callicles: Yes. 

SoGRATEs: So if somebody removes that very thing, injustice, he shouldn’t 
have any fear of being treated unjustly. For him alone is it safe to offer this 
benefit on terms of honor, if it’s really true that one ean make people good. Isn’t 
that so? 

Galligles: I agree. 

SoGRATEs: This, then, is evidently why there’s nothing shameful in taking 
money for giving advice eoneerning other matters sueh as housebuilding or the 
other crafts. 

Galligles: Yes, evidently. [e] 

SoGRATEs: But as for this activity, whieh is eoneerned with how a person 
might be as good as possible and manage his own house or his eity in the best 
possible way, it’s eonsidered shameful to refuse to give advice eoneerning it 
unless somebody pays you money. Right? 

Galligles: Yes. 

SoGRATEs: For it’s elear that what aeeounts for this is the fact that of all the 
benefits this one alone makes the one who has had good done to him have the 
desire to do good in return, so that we think it’s a good sign of someone’s having 
done good by conferring this benefit that he’ll have good done to him in return, 
and not a good sign if he won’t. Is this how it is? 

Galligles: It is. [521] 

SoGRATEs: Now, please deseribe for me preeisely the type of eare for the eity 
to whieh you are ealling me. Is it that of striving valiantly with the Athenians to 
make them as good as possible, like a doetor, or is it like one ready to serve them 
and to assoeiate with them for their gratification? Tell me the truth, Gallieles. For 
just as you began by speaking eandidly to me, it’s only fair that you should 
eontinue speaking your mind. Tell me now, too, well and nobly. 

Galligles: In that ease I say it’s like one ready to serve. 

[b] SoGRATEs: So, noblest of men, you’re ealling on me to be ready to Aatter. 

Galligles: Yes, if you find it more pleasant not to minee words, Soerates. 
Beeause if you don’t do this— 

SoGRATEs: I hope you won’t say what you’ve said many times, that anyone 
who wants to will put me to death. That way I, too, won’t repeat my elaim that it 
would be a wieked man doing this to a good man. And don’t say that he’ll 



confiscate any of my possessions, either, so I won’t reply that when he’s done so 
he won’t know how to use them. Rather, just as he unjustly confiscated them 
from me, so, having gotten them, he’ll [c] use them unjustly too, and if unjustly, 
shamefully, and if shamefully, badly. 

Callicles: How sure you seem to me to be, Soerates, that not even one of 
these things will happen to you! You think that you live out of their way and that 
you wouldn’t be brought to eourt perhaps by some very eorrupt and mean man. 

SoGRATEs: In that ease I really am a fool, Gallieles, if I don’t suppose that 
anything might happen to anybody in this eity. But I know this well: that [d] if I 
do eome into eourt involved in one of those perils whieh you mention, the man 
who brings me in will be a wieked man—for no good man would bring in a man 
who is not a wrongdoer—and it wouldn’t be at all strange if I were to be put to 
death. Would you like me to tell you my reason for expecting this? 

Galligles: Yes, I would. 

SoGRATEs: I believe that I’m one of a few Athenians—so as not to say I’m the 
only one, but the only one among our eontemporaries—to take up the true 
politieal craft and praetiee the true polities. This is beeause the speeehes I make 
on eaeh oeeasion do not aim at gratification but at what’s [e] best. They don’t 
aim at what’s most pleasant. And beeause Tm not willing to do those clever 
things you reeommend, I won’t know what to say in eourt. And the same 
aeeount I applied to Polus eomes baek to me. For I’ll be judged the way a doetor 
would be judged by a jury of ehildren if a pastry chef were to bring aeeusations 
against him. Think about what a man like that, taken captive among these 
people, eould say in his defense, if somebody were to aeeuse him and say, 
“Ghildren, this man has worked many great evils on you, yes, on you. He 
destroys the youngest among [522] you by eutting and burning them, and by 
slimming them down and ehoking them he confuses them. He gives them the 
most bitter potions to drink and forces hunger and thirst on them. He doesn’t 
feast you on a great variety of sweets the way I do!” What do you think a doetor, 
eaught in sueh an evil predieament, eould say? Or if he should tell them the truth 
and say, “Yes, ehildren, I was doing all those things in the interest of health,” 
how big an uproar do you think sueh “judges” would make? Wouldn’t it be a 
loud one? 

Galligles: Perhaps so. 

SoGRATEs: I should think so! Don’t you think he’d be at a total loss as to what 
he should say? [b] 

Galligles: Yes, he would be. 



SoGRATEs: That’s the sort of thing I know would happen to me, too, if I eame 
into eourt. For I won’t be able to point out any pleasures that I’ye provided for 
them, ones they believe to be services and benefits, while I envy neither those 
who provide them nor the ones for whom they’re provided. Nor will I be able to 
say what’s true if someone eharges that I ruin younger people by confusing them 
or abuse older ones by speaking bitter words against them in publie or private. I 
won’t be able to say, that is, “Yes, I say and do all these things in the interest of 
justice, my 'honored [b] judges’ ”—to use that expression you people use—nor 
anything else. So presumably I’ll get whatever eomes my way. 

Callicles: Do you think, Soerates, that a man in sueh a position in his eity, a 
man who’s unable to proteet himself, is to be admired? 

SoGRATEs: Yes, Gallieles, as long as he has that one thing that you’ve often 
agreed he should have: as long as he has proteeted himself against having 
spoken or done anything unjust relating to either men or gods. For this is the 
self-protection that you and I often have agreed avails the [d] most. Now if 
someone were to refute me and prove that I am unable to provide this proteetion 
for myself or for anyone else, I would feel shame at being refuted, whether this 
happened in the presenee of many or of a few, or just between the two of us; and 
if I were to be put to death for laek of this ability, I really would be upset. But if I 
eame to my end beeause of a deficiency in Aattering oratory, I know that you’d 
see me bear my death with ease. For no one who isn’t totally bereft of reason and 
eourage [e] is afraid to die; doing what’s unjust is what he’s afraid of. For to 
arrive in Hades with one’s soul stuffed full of unjust aetions is the ultimate of all 
bad things. If you like, I’m willing to give you an aeeount showing that this is 
so. 

Galligles: A11 right, sinee you’ve gone through the other things, go through 
this, too. 

Sogrates: Give ear then—as they put it—to a very fine aeeount. You’ll [523] 
think that it’s a mere tale, I believe, although I think it’s an aeeount, for what I’m 
about to say I will tell you as true. As Homer tells it, after Zeus, Posidon, and 
Pluto took over the sovereignty from their father, they divided it among 
themselves. Now there was a law eoneerning human beings during Gronus’ time, 
one that gods even now eontinue to observe, that when a man who has lived a 
just and pious life eomes to his end, he goes to the Isles of the Blessed, to make 
his abode in eomplete happiness, beyond [b] the reaeh of evils, but when one 
who has lived in an unjust and godless way dies, he goes to the prison of 
payment and retribution, the one they eall Tartarus. In Gronus’ time, and even 



more reeently during Zeus’ tenure of sovereignty, these men faced living judges 
while they were still alive, who judged them on the day they were going to die. 
Now the eases were badly deeided, so Pluto and the keepers from the Isles of the 
Blessed eame to Zeus and told him that people were undeservingly making their 
[e] way in both direetions. So Zeus said, “All right, ril put a stop to that. The 
eases are being badly deeided at this time beeause those being judged are judged 
fully dressed. They’re being judged while they’re still alive. Many,” he said, 
“whose souls are wieked are dressed in handsome bodies, good stoek and 
wealth, and when the judgment takes plaee they have many witnesses appear to 
testify that they have lived just lives. Now the judges [d] are awestruek by these 
things and pass judgment at a time when they themselves are fully dressed, too, 
having put their eyes and ears and their whole bodies up as sereens in front of 
their souls. All these things, their own elothing and that of those being judged, 
have proved to be obstructive to them. What we must do first,” he said, “is to 
stop them from knowing their death ahead of time. Now they do have that 
knowledge. This is [e] something that Prometheus has already been told to put a 
stop to. Next, they must be judged when they’re stripped naked of all these 
things, for they should be judged when they’re dead. The judge, too, should be 
naked, and dead, and with only his soul he should study only the soul of eaeh 
person immediately upon his death, when he’s isolated from all his kinsmen and 
has left behind on earth all that adornment, so that the judgment may be a just 
one. Now I, realizing this before you did, have already appointed my sons as 
judges, two from Asia, Minos and Rhadamanthus, [524] and one from Europe, 
Aeaeus. After they’ve died, they’ll serve as judges in the meadow, at the three- 
way erossing from whieh the two roads go on, the one to the Isles of the Blessed 
and the other to Tartarus. Rhadamanthus will judge the people from Asia and 
Aeaeus those from Europe. I’ll give seniority to Minos to render final judgment 
if the other two are at all perplexed, so that the judgment eoneerning the passage 
of humankind may be as just as possible.” 

[b] This, Gallieles, is what rve heard, and I believe that it’s true. And on the 
basis of these aeeounts I eonelude that something like this takes plaee: Death, I 
think, is aetually nothing but the separation of two things from eaeh other, the 
soul and the body. So, after they’re separated, eaeh of them stays in a eondition 
not mueh worse than what it was in when the person was alive. The body retains 
its nature, and the eare it had received as well [e] as the things that have 
happened to it are all evident. If a man had a body, for instanee, whieh was large 
(either by nature or through nurture, or both) while he was alive, his eorpse after 



he has died is large, too. And if it was fat, so is the eorpse of the dead man, and 
so on. And if a man took eare to grow his hair long, his eorpse will have long 
hair, too. And again, if a man had been a eriminal whipped for his erime and 
showed sears, traees of beatings on his body inflicted by whips or other blows 
while he was alive, his body ean be seen to have these marks, too, when he is 
dead. And if a man’s limbs were broken or twisted while he was alive, these [d] 
very things will be evident, too, when he is dead. In a word, however a man 
treated his body while he was alive, all the marks of that treatment, or most of 
them, are evident for some time even after he is dead. And I think that the same 
thing, therefore, holds true also for the soul, Gallieles. All that’s in the soul is 
evident after it has been stripped naked of the body, both things that are natural 
to it and things that have happened to it, things that the person eame to have in 
his soul as a result of his pursuit of eaeh objective. So when they arrive before 
their judge—the people from Asia before Rhadamanthus—Rhadamanthus brings 
them to a halt and [e] studies eaeh person’s soul without knowing whose it is. 
He’s often gotten hold of the Great King, or some other king or potentate, and 
notieed that there’s nothing sound in his soul but that it’s been thoroughly 
whipped [525] and covered with sears, the results of aets of perjury and of 
injustice, things that eaeh of his aetions has stamped upon his soul. Everything 
was warped as a result of deeeption and pretense, and nothing was straight, all 
beeause the soul had been nurtured without truth. And he saw that the soul was 
full of distortion and ugliness due to lieense and luxury, arroganee and 
ineontinenee in its aetions. And when he had seen it, he dismissed this soul in 
dishonor straight to the guardhouse, where it went to await suffering its 
appropriate fate. 

It is appropriate for everyone who is subject to punishment rightly [b] inflicted 
by another either to beeome better and profit from it, or else to be made an 
example for others, so that when they see him suffering whatever it is he suffers, 
they may be afraid and beeome better. Those who are benefited, who are made to 
pay their due by gods and men, are the ones whose errors are eurable; even so, 
their benefit eomes to them, both here and in Hades, by way of pain and 
suffering, for there is no other possible way to get rid of injustice. Erom among 
those who have eommitted [e] the ultimate wrongs and who beeause of sueh 
erimes have beeome ineurable eome the ones who are made examples of. These 
persons themselves no longer derive any profit from their punishment, beeause 
they’re ineurable. Others, however, do profit from it when they see them 
undergoing for all time the most grievous, intensely painful and Mghtening 



sufferings for their errors, simply strung up there in the prison in Hades as 
examples, visible warnings to unjust men who are ever arriving. I elaim that 
Arehelaus, [d] too, will be one of their number, if what Polus says is true, and 
anyone else who’s a tyrant like him. I suppose that in fact the majority of these 
examples have eome from the ranks of tyrants, kings, potentates, and those 
active in the affairs of eities, for these people eommit the most grievous and 
impious errors beeause they’re in a position to do so. Homer, too, is a witness on 
these matters, for he has depieted those undergoing eternal punishment in Hades 
as kings and potentates: Tantalus, Sisyphus [e] and Tityus. As for Thersites and 
any other private citizen who was wieked, no one has depieted him as 
surrounded by the most grievous punishments, as though he were ineurable; he 
wasn’t in that position, I suppose, and for that reason he’s also happier than those 
who were. The fact is, Gallieles, that those persons who beeome extremely 
wieked do eome from the ranks [526] of the powerM, although there’s eertainly 
nothing to stop good men from turning up even among the powerM, and those 
who do turn up there deserve to be enthusiastieally admired. For it’s a difficult 
thing, Gallieles, and one that merits mueh praise, to live your whole life justly 
when you’ve found yourself having ample freedom to do what’s unjust. Few are 
those who prove to be like that. But sinee there have proved to be sueh people, 
both here and elsewhere, I suppose that there’ll be others, too, men admirable 
and good in that excellence of justly earrying out whatever is entrusted [b] to 
them. One of these, Aristides the son of Lysimaehus, has proved to be very 
illustrious indeed, even among the rest of the Greeks. But the majority of our 
potentates, my good man, prove to be bad. 

So as 1 was saying, when Rhadamanthus the judge gets hold of someone like 
that, he doesn’t know a thing about him, neither who he is nor who his people 
are, except that he’s somebody wieked. And onee he’s notieed that, he brands the 
man as either eurable or ineurable, as he sees fit, and dismisses the man to 
Tartarus, and onee the man has arrived there, he [e] undergoes the appropriate 
sufferings. Onee in a while he inspeets another soul, one who has lived a pious 
life, one devoted to truth, the soul of a private citizen or someone else, espeeially 
—and I at any rate say this, Gallieles—that of a philosopher who has minded his 
own affairs and hasn’t been meddlesome in the eourse of his life. He admires the 
man and sends him off to the Isles of the Blessed. And Aeaeus, too, does the 
very same things. Eaeh of them with staff in hand renders judgments. And Minos 
is seated to oversee them. He alone holds the golden seepter the way Homer’s 
[d] Odysseus elaims to have seen him. 



holding his golden seepter, deereeing right among the 
dead.— 

For my part, Gallieles, I’m convinced by these aeeounts, and I think about 
how I’ll reveal to the judge a soul that’s as healthy as it ean be. So I disregard the 
things held in honor by the majority of people, and by praetieing truth I really 
try, to the best of my ability, to be and to Iive as [e] a very good man, and when I 
die, to die like that. And I eall on all other people as well, as far as I ean—and 
you espeeially I eall on in response to your eall—to this way of Iife, this eontest, 
that I hold to be worth all the other eontests in this Iife. And I take you to task, 
beeause you won’t be able to eome to proteet yourseIf when you appear at the 
trial and judgment I was talking about just now. When you eome before that 
judge, [527] the son of Aegina, and he takes hold of you and brings you to trial, 
your mouth will hang open and you’ll get dizzy there just as mueh as I will here, 
and maybe somebody’II give you a demeaning knoek on the jaw and throw all 
sorts of dirt at you. 

Maybe you think this aeeount is told as an old wives’ tale, and you feel 
eontempt for it. And it eertainly wouldn’t be a surprising thing to feel eontempt 
for it if we eould look for and somehow find one better and truer than it. As it is, 
you see that there are three of you, the wisest of the Greeks of today—you, 

Polus, and Gorgias—and you’re not able to prove [b] that there’s any other life 
one should live than the one whieh will elearly turn out to be advantageous in 
that world, too. But among so many arguments this one alone survives refutation 
and remains steady: that doing what’s unjust is more to be guarded against than 
suffering it, and that it’s not seeming to be good but being good that a man 
should take eare of more than anything, both in his publie and his private life; 
and that if a person proves to be bad in some respeet, he’s to be diseiplined, and 
that the seeond best thing after being just is to beeome just by paying one’s [e] 
due, by being diseiplined; and that every form of Aattery, both the form 
eoneerned with oneself and that eoneerned with others, whether they’re few or 
many, is to be avoided, and that oratory and every other activity is always to be 
used in support of what’s just. 

So, listen to me and follow me to where I am, and when you’ve eome here 
you’ll be happy both during life and at its end, as the aeeount indieates. Let 
someone despise you as a fool and throw dirt on you, if he likes. And, yes, by 
Zeus, confidently let him deal you that demeaning blow. Nothing [d] terrible will 


happen to you if you really are an admirable and good man, one who praetiees 
excellence. And then, after we’ve praetieed it together, then at last, if we think 
we should, we’ll turn to polities, or then we’ll deliberate about whatever subject 
we please, when we’re better at deliberating than we are now. For it’s a shameful 
thing for us, being in the eondition we appear to be in at present—when we 
never think the same about the same subjects, the most important ones at that— 
to sound off as though we’re somebodies. That’s how far behind in edueation 
we’ve fallen. So [e] let’s use the aeeount that has now been diselosed to us as our 
guide, one that indieates to us that this way of life is the best, to praetiee justice 
and the rest of excellence both in life and in death. Let us follow it, then, and eall 
on others to do so, too, and let’s not follow the one that you believe in and eall 
on me to follow. For that one is worthless, Gallieles. 


1. The setting of the dialogue is not elear. We may suppose that the conversation takes plaee outside a 
publie building in Athens sueh as the gymnasium (see the reierenee to persons “inside” at 447c and 455c). 

In the exchange that opens the dialogue, Callicles and Soerates are evidently alluding to a Greek saying, 
unknown to us, the equivalent of the English phrase, “first at a feast, last at a fray.” Cf. Shakespeare, Henry 
IV, Part 1, Aet 4, Se. 2. 

2. Gk. epideiknusthai. An epideixis was a leeture regularly given by sophists as a publie display of their 
oratorieal prowess. 

3. Iliad vi.211. 

4. Themistoeles and Perieles were Athenian statesmen of the fifth eentury B.e. 

5. Alternatively, “ ... it’s something of whieh you elaim to have made a craft.” 

6. Gk. empeiria, translated “experience” at 448c. 

7. The translation here follows the mss, rejecting Dodds’ emendation. 

8. Anaxagoras’ book began with the words “All things were together,” deseribing the primordial state of the 
universe. 

9. The King of Persia, whose riehes and imperial power embodied the popular idea of supreme happiness. 

10. See Symposium 215a-219d. 

11. Homer, Iliad ix.441. 

12. Here and just above Ga ll ieles again quotes or adapts Euripides’Antiope. 

13. Dodds: “Abird of messy habits and uneeitain identity.” 

14. Gatamite: passive paitner (esp. boy) in homosexual praetiees (Oxford Dietionary of Ourrent English). 

15. At 468b. 

16. At 464b-465a. 

17. Gk. demegoria. A eognate noun, demegoros, was translated “erowd pleaser” at 482c, where the eognate 
verb demegorein was translated “playing to the erowd.” 
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yield this: “SOGRATES: ... and not those that make him worse—and this seemed to us to be a matter of 
craft—ean you say that any of these men has proved to be sueh a man? CALLICLES: Eor my part, I don’t 
know what I would say. SOGRATES: But if you look carefuUy you’ll find out. Let’s examine the matter 
ealmly, then, and ...” 
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20. Cf. 467c^68e. 
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23. That is, eausing an eelipse. 

24. At 500b. 

25. Apparently a reference to the formulaic expression, “wild and not just,” whieh oeeurs three times in the 
Odyssey (vi.l20; fx.l75; xui.201). 

26. The prytanis was that member of the officiating tribe in the Gouneil ehosen daily by lot to preside over 
the Gouneil and the Assembly. 

27. Odyssey xi.569. 
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Translated by G.M.A. Grube. 


Meno’s is one ofthe leading aristoeratie families of Thessaly, traditionally 
friendly to Athens and Athenian interests. Here he is a young man, about to 
embark on an unserupulous military and politieal eareer, leading to an early 
death at the hands ofthe Persian king. To his aristoeratie ‘virtue’ (Plato’s 
aneient readers would know what that ultimately eame to) he adds an 
admiration for ideas on the subject he has learned from the rhetorieian Gorgias 
(about whom we learn more in the dialogue named after him). What brings him 
to Athens we are not told. His family’s loeal sponsor is the demoeratie politieian 
Anytus, one of Soerates’ aeeusers athis trial, and apparently Anytus is his host. 
The dialogue begins abruptly, without stage-setting preliminaries of the sort we 
find in the ‘Soeratie’ dialogues, and with no context ofany kind being proyided 
for the conversation. Meno wants to know Soerates’position on the then mueh- 
debated guestion whether virtue ean be taught, or whether it eomes rather by 
praetiee, or else is aeguired by one’s birth and nature, or in some other way? 
Soerates and Meno pursue that guestion, and the preliminary one ofwhat virtue 
indeed is, straight through to the inconclusive eonelusion eharaeteristie of 
‘Soeratie’ dialogues. (Anytus joins the conversation briefly. He bristles when, to 
support his doubts that virtue ean be taught, Soerates points to the failure of 
famous Athenian leaders to pass their own virtue on to their sons, and he issues 
a veiled threat ofthe likely eonseguenees to Soerates ofsuch ‘slanderous’ 
attaeks.) 

The dialogue is best remembered, however, for the interlude in whieh Soerates 
guestions Meno’s slave about a problem in geometry—how to find a sguare 
double in area to any given sguare. Having determined that Meno does not know 
what virtue is, and recognizing that he himself does not know either, Soerates 
has proposed to Meno that they inguire into this together. Meno protests that that 
is impossible, ehallenging Soerates with the ‘paradox’ that one logieally eannot 
inguire productively into what one does not already know—nor ofcourse into 
what one already does! Guided by Soerates’ guestions, the slave (who has never 
studied geometry before) eomes to see for himself, to recognize, what the right 
answer to the geometrieal problem must be. Soerates argues that this confirms 



something he has heard from eertain wise priests and priestesses—that the soul 
is immortal and that at our birth we already possess all theoretieal knowledge 
(he ineludes here notjust mathematieal theory but moral knowledge as well). 
Prodded by Soerates’ guestions, the slave was ‘reeolleeting’ this prior 
knowledge, not drawing new eonelusions from data being presented to him for 
the first time. So in moral inguiry, as well, there is hope that, ifwe guestion 
ourselves rightly, ‘reeolleetion ’ ean progressively improve our understanding of 
moral truth and eventually lead us to full knowledge ofit. 

The examination ofthe slave assuages Meno’s doubt about the possibility of 
sueh inguiry. He and Soerates proeeed to inguire together what virtue is—but 
now they follow a new method of ‘hypothesis’, introdueed by Soerates again by 
analogy with proeedures in geometry. Soerates no longer asks Meno for his 
views and criticizes those. Among other ‘hypotheses’ that he now works with, he 
advances and argues for an hypothesis ofhis own, that virtue is knowledge (in 
whieh ease it must be teaehable). But he also eonsiders weaknesses in his own 
argument, leading to the alternative possible hypothesis, that virtue is god- 
granted right opinion (and so, not teaehable). In the seeond halfofthe dialogue 
we thus see a new Soerates, with new methods ofargument and inguiry, not 
emisioned in sueh ‘Soeratie’ dialogues as Euthyphro, Laehes, and Charmides. 
Meno points forward to Phaedo, where the thesis that theoretieal knowledge 
eomes by reeoUeetion is diseussed again, with a elear reference baek to the 
Meno, but now expanded by the addition ofPlatonic Porms as objects of 
reeoUeetion and knowledge. 

J.M.C. 


Meno: Can you tell me, Soerates, ean virtue be taught? Or is it not [70] 
teaehable but the result of praetiee, or is it neither of these, but men possess it by 
nature or in some other way? 

SoGRATEs: Before now, Meno, Thessalians had a high reputation among the 
Greeks and were admired for their horsemanship and their wealth, but now, it 
seems to me, they are also admired for their wisdom, not least [b] the fellow 
citizens of your friend Aristippus of Larissa. The responsibility for this 
reputation of yours lies with Gorgias, for when he eame to your eity he found 
that the leading Aleuadae, your lover Aristippus among them, loved him for his 
wisdom, and so did the other leading Thessalians. In partieular, he aeeustomed 
you to give a bold and grand answer to any question you may be asked, as 



experts are likely to do. Indeed, he himself [c] was ready to answer any Greek 
who wished to question him, and every question was answered. But here in 
Athens, my dear Meno, the opposite is the ease, as if there were a dearth of 
wisdom, and wisdom seems to have departed henee to go to you. If then you 
want to ask one of us that [71] sort of question, everyone will laugh and say: 
“Good stranger, you must think me happy indeed if you think I know whether 
virtue ean be taught or how it eomes to be; I am so far from knowing whether 
virtue ean be taught or not that I do not even have any knowledge of what virtue 
itself is.” 

I myself, Meno, am as poor as my fellow citizens in this matter, and I [b] 
blame myself for my eomplete ignoranee about virtue. If I do not know what 
something is, how eould I know what qualities it possesses? Or do you think that 
someone who does not know at all who Meno is eould know whether he is good- 
looking or rieh or well-born, or the opposite of these? Do you think that is 
possible? 

Meno: I do not; but, Soerates, do you really not know what virtue is? [e] Are 
we to report this to the folk baek home about you? 

SoGRATEs: Not only that, my friend, but also that, as I believe, I have never yet 
met anyone else who did know. 

Meno: How so? Did you not meet Gorgias when he was here? 

SoGRATEs: I did. 

Meno: Did you then not think that he knew? 

SoGRATEs: I do not altogether remember, Meno, so that I eannot tell you now 
what I thought then. Perhaps he does know; you know what he used [d] to say, 
so you remind me of what he said. You tell me yourself, if you are willing, for 
surely you share his views.—I do. 

SoGRATEs: Let us leave Gorgias out of it, sinee he is not here. But Meno, by 
the gods, what do you yourself say that virtue is? Speak and do not begrudge us, 
so that I may have spoken a most unfortunate untruth when I said that I had 
never met anyone who knew, if you and Gorgias are shown to know. 

[e] Meno: It is not hard to tell you, Soerates. Pirst, if you want the virtue of a 
man, it is easy to say that a man’s virtue eonsists of being able to manage publie 
affairs and in so doing to benefit his friends and harm his enemies and to be 
careful that no harm eomes to himself; if you want the virtue of a woman, it is 
not difficult to deseribe: she must manage the home well, preserve its 
possessions, and be submissive to her husband; the virtue of a ehild, whether 
male or female, is different again, and so is that of an elderly man, if you want 



that, or if you want that of a free man [72] or a slave. And there are very many 
other virtues, so that one is not at a loss to say what virtue is. There is virtue for 
every aetion and every age, for every task of ours and every one of us—and, 
Soerates, the same is true for wiekedness. 

SoGRATEs: I seem to be in great luek, Meno; while I am looking for one virtue, 
I have found you to have a whole swarm of them. But, Meno, to [b] follow up 
the image of swarms, if I were asking you what is the nature of bees, and you 
said that they are many and of all kinds, what would you answer if I asked you: 
“Do you mean that they are many and varied and different from one another in 
so far as they are bees? Or are they no different in that regard, but in some other 
respeet, in their beauty, for example, or their size or in some other sueh way?” 
Tell me, what would you answer if thus questioned? 

Meno: I would say that they do not differ from one another in being bees. 

SoGRATEs: If I went on to say: “Tell me, what is this very thing, Meno, [e] in 
whieh they are all the same and do not differ from one another?”Would you be 
able to tell me? 

Meno: I would. 

SoGRATEs: The same is true in the ease of the virtues. Even if they are many 
and various, all of them have one and the same form whieh makes them virtues, 
and it is right to look to this when one is asked to make elear what virtue is. Or 
do you not understand what I mean? [d] 

Meno: I think I understand, but I eertainly do not grasp the meaning of the 
question as fully as I want to. 

SoGRATEs: I am asking whether you think it is only in the ease of virtue that 
there is one for man, another for woman, and so on, or is the same true in the 
ease of health and size and strength? Do you think that there is one health for 
man and another for woman? Or, if it is health, does it have the same form 
everywhere, whether in man or in anything else whatever? [e] 

Meno: The health of a man seems to me the same as that of a woman. 

SoGRATEs: And so with size and strength? If a woman is strong, that strength 
will be the same and have the same form, for by “the same” I mean that strength 
is no different as far as being strength, whether in a man or a woman. Or do you 
think there is a difference? 

Meno: I do not think so. 

SoGRATEs: And will there be any difference in the ease of virtue, as far as 
being virtue is eoneerned, whether it be in a ehild or an old man, in a [73] 
woman or in a man? 



Meno: I think, Soerates, that somehow this is no longer like those other eases. 

SoGRATEs: How so? Did you not say that the virtue of a man eonsists of 
managing the eity well, and that of a woman of managing the household?—I did. 

SoGRATEs: Is it possible to manage a eity well, or a household, or anything 
else, while not managing it moderately and justly?—Gertainly not. 

SoGRATEs: Then if they manage justly and moderately, they must do so [b] 
with justice and moderation?—Neeessarily. 

SoGRATEs: So both the man and the woman, if they are to be good, need the 
same things, justice and moderation.—So it seems. 

SoGRATEs: What about a ehild and an old man? Can they possibly be good if 
they are intemperate and unjust?—Gertainly not. 

SoGRATEs: But if they are moderate and just?—Yes. 

SoGRATEs: So all human beings are good in the same way, for they beeome [e] 
good by acquiring the same qualities.—It seems so. 

SoGRATEs: And they would not be good in the same way if they did not have 
the same virtue.—They eertainly would not be. 

SoGRATEs: Sinee then the virtue of all is the same, try to tell me and to 
remember what Gorgias, and you with him, said that that same thing is. 

Meno: What else but to be able to rule over people, if you are seeking [d] one 
deseription to fit them all. 

SoGRATEs: That is indeed what I am seeking, but, Meno, is virtue the same in 
the ease of a ehild or a slave, namely, for them to be able to rule over a master, 
and do you think that he who rules is still a slave?—I do not think so at all, 
Soerates. 

SoGRATEs: It is not likely, my good man. Gonsider this further point: you say 
that virtue is to be able to rule. Shall we not add to this justly and not unjustly? 

Meno: I think so, Soerates, for justice is virtue. 

[e] SoGRATEs: Is it virtue, Meno, or a virtue?—What do you mean? 

SoGRATEs: As with anything else. For example, if you wish, take roundness, 
about whieh I would say that it is a shape, but not simply that it is shape. I would 
not so speak of it beeause there are other shapes. 

Meno: You are quite right. So I too say that not only justice is a virtue but 
there are many other virtues. 

[74] SoGRATEs: What are they? Tell me, as I eould mention other shapes to 
you if you bade me do so, so do you mention other virtues. 

Meno: I think eourage is a virtue, and moderation, wisdom, and munificence, 
and very many others. 



SoGRATEs: We are having the same trouble again, Meno, though in another 
way; we have found many virtues while looking for one, but we eannot find the 
one whieh covers all the others. 

[b] Meno: I eannot yet find, Soerates, what you are looking for, one virtue for 
them all, as in the other eases. 

SoGRATEs: That is likely, but I am eager, if I ean, that we should make 
progress, for you understand that the same applies to everything. If someone 
asked you what I mentioned just now: “What is shape, Meno?” and you told him 
that it was roundness, and if then he said to you what I did: “Is roundness shape 
or a shape?” you would surely tell him that it is a shape?—I eertainly would. 

[e] SoGRATEs: That would be beeause there are other shapes?—Yes. 

SoGRATEs: And if he asked you further what they were, you would tell him?— 
I would. 

SoGRATEs: So too, if he asked you what eolor is, and you said it is white, and 
your questioner interrupted you, “Is white eolor or a eolor?” you would say that 
it is a eolor, beeause there are also other eolors?—I would. 

SoGRATEs: And if he bade you mention other eolors, you would mention [d] 
others that are no less eolors than white is?—Yes. 

SoGRATEs: Then if he pursued the argument as I did and said: “We always 
arrive at the many; do not talk to me in that way, but sinee you eall all these 
many by one name, and say that no one of them is not a shape even though they 
are opposites, tell me what this is whieh applies [e] as mueh to the round as to 
the straight and whieh you eall shape, as you say the round is as mueh a shape as 
the straight.” Do you not say that?—I do. 

SoGRATEs: When you speak like that, do you assert that the round is no more 
round than it is straight, and that the straight is no more straight than it is round? 

Meno: Gertainly not, Soerates. 

SoGRATEs: Yet you say that the round is no more a shape than the straight is, 
nor the one more than the other.—That is true. 

SoGRATEs: What then is this to whieh the name shape applies? Try to tell me. 
If then you answered the man who was questioning about shape or eolor: “I do 
not understand what you want, my man, nor what you [75] mean,” he would 
probably wonder and say: “You do not understand that I am seeking that whieh 
is the same in all these eases?” Would you still have nothing to say, Meno, if one 
asked you: “What is this whieh applies to the round and the straight and the 
other things whieh you eall shapes and whieh is the same in them all?” Try to 
say, that you may praetiee for your answer about virtue. 



Meno: No, Soerates, but you tell me. [b] 

SoGRATEs: Do you want me to do you this favor? 

Meno: I eertainly do. 

SoGRATEs: And you will then be willing to tell me about virtue? 

Meno: I will. 

SoGRATEs: We must eertainly press on. The subject is worth it. 

Meno: It surely is. 

SoGRATEs: Come then, let us try to tell you what shape is. See whether you 
will aeeept that it is this: Let us say that shape is that whieh alone of existing 
things always follows eolor. Is that satisfactory to you, or do you look for it in 
some other way? I should be satisfied if you defined virtue [e] in this way. 

Meno: But that is foolish, Soerates. 

SoGRATEs: How do you mean? 

Meno: That shape, you say, always follows eolor. Well then, if someone were 
to say that he did not know what eolor is, but that he had the same difficulty as 
he had about shape, what do you think your answer would be? 

SoGRATEs: A true one, surely, and if my questioner was one of those clever 
and disputatious debaters, I would say to him: “I have given my answer; if it is 
wrong, it is your job to refute it.” Then, if they are friends as you and I are, and 
want to diseuss with eaeh other, they must answer [d] in a manner more gentle 
and more proper to diseussion. By this I mean that the answers must not only be 
true, but in terms admittedly known to the questioner. I too will try to speak in 
these terms. Do you eall something “the end?” I mean sueh a thing as a limit or 
boundary, for all [e] those are, I say, the same thing. Prodieus- might disagree 
with us, but you surely eall something “finished” or “eompleted”—that is what I 
want to express, nothing elaborate. 

Meno: I do, and I think I understand what you mean. 

SoGRATEs: Purther, you eall something a plane, and something else a [76] 
solid, as in geometry? 

Meno: I do. 

SoGRATEs: From this you may understand what I mean by shape, for I say this 
of every shape, that a shape is that whieh limits a solid; in a word, a shape is the 
limit of a solid. 

Meno: And what do you say eolor is, Soerates? 

SoGRATEs: You are outrageous, Meno. You bother an old man to answer [b] 
questions, but you yourself are not willing to reeall and to tell me what Gorgias 
says that virtue is. 


Meno: After you have answered this, Soerates, I will tell you. 

SoGRATEs: Even someone who was blindfolded would know from your 
conversation that you are handsome and still have lovers. 

Meno: Why so? 

SoGRATEs: Beeause you are forever giving orders in a diseussion, as spoiled 
people do, who behave like tyrants as long as they are young. And [e] perhaps 
you have recognized that 1 am at a disadvantage with handsome people, so 1 will 
do you the favor of an answer. 

Meno: By all means do me that favor. 

SoGRATEs: Do you want me to answer after the manner of Gorgias, whieh you 
would most easily follow? 

Meno: Of eourse 1 want that. 

SoGRATEs: Do you both say there are effluvia of things, as Empedoeles- does? 
—Gertainly. 

SoGRATEs: And that there are ehannels through whieh the effluvia make their 
way?—Definitely. 

[d] SoGRATEs: And some effluvia fit some of the ehannels, while others are too 
small or too big?—That is so. 

SoGRATEs: And there is something whieh you eall sight?—There is. 

SoGRATEs: Erom this, “eomprehend what 1 state,” as Pindar said;- for eolor is 
an effluvium from shapes whieh fits the sight and is perceived. 

Meno: That seems to me to be an excellent answer, Soerates. 

SoGRATEs: Perhaps it was given in the manner to whieh you are aeeustomed. 

At the same time 1 think that you ean deduee from this answer [e] what sound is, 
and smell, and many sueh things.—Quite so. 

SoGRATEs: It is a theatrieal answer so it pleases you, Meno, more than that 
about shape.—It does. 

SoGRATEs: It is not better, son of Alexidemus, but 1 am convinced that the 
other is, and 1 think you would agree, if you did not have to go away before the 
mysteries as you told me yesterday, but eould remain and be initiated. 

Meno: 1 would stay, Soerates, if you eould tell me many things like [77] these. 

SoGRATEs: 1 shall eertainly not be laeking in eagerness to tell you sueh things, 
both for your sake and my own, but 1 may not be able to tell you many. Gome 
now, you too try to fulfill your promise to me and tell me the nature of virtue as a 
whole and stop making many out of one, as jokers say whenever someone breaks 
something; but allow virtue to remain whole [b] and sound, and tell me what it 
is, for 1 have given you examples. 


Meno: I think, Soerates, that virtue is, as the poet says, “to find joy in 
beautiful things and have power.” So I say that virtue is to desire beautiful things 
and have the power to acquire them. 

SoGRATEs: Do you mean that the man who desires beautiful things desires 
good things?—Most eertainly. 

SoGRATEs: Do you assume that there are people who desire bad things, and 
others who desire good things? Do you not think, my good man, that [e] all men 
desire good things? 

Meno: I do not. 

SoGRATEs: But some desire bad things?—Yes. 

SoGRATEs: Do you mean that they believe the bad things to be good, or that 
they know they are bad and nevertheless desire them?—I think there are both 
kinds. 

SoGRATEs: Do you think, Meno, that anyone, knowing that bad things are bad, 
nevertheless desires them?—I eertainly do. 

SoGRATEs: What do you mean by desiring? Is it to seeure for oneself?—What 
else? 

SoGRATEs: Does he think that the bad things benefit him who possesses [d] 
them, or does he know they harm him? 

Meno: There are some who believe that the bad things benefit them, others 
who know that the bad things harm them. 

SoGRATEs: And do you think that those who believe that bad things benefit 
them know that they are bad? 

Meno: No, that I eannot altogether believe. 

SoGRATEs: It is elear then that those who do not know things to be bad do not 
desire what is bad, but they desire those things that they believe [e] to be good 
but that are in fact bad. It follows that those who have no knowledge of these 
things and believe them to be good elearly desire good things. Is that not so?—It 
is likely. 

SoGRATEs: Well then, those who you say desire bad things, believing that bad 
things harm their possessor, know that they will be harmed by them?— 
Neeessarily. 

SoGRATEs: And do they not think that those who are harmed are miserable 
[78] to the extent that they are harmed?—That too is inevitable. 

SoGRATEs: And that those who are miserable are unhappy?—I think so. 

SoGRATEs: Does anyone wish to be miserable and unhappy?—I do not think 
so, Soerates. 



SoGRATEs: No one then wants what is bad, Meno, unless he wants to be sueh. 
For what else is being miserable but to desire bad things and seeure them? 

Meno: You are probably right, Soerates, and no one wants what is bad. [b] 

SoGRATEs: Were you not saying just now that virtue is to desire good things 
and have the power to seeure them?—Yes, I was. 

SoGRATEs: The desiring part of this statement is eommon to everybody, and 
one man is no better than another in this?—So it appears. 

SoGRATEs: eiearly then, if one man is better than another, he must be better at 
seeuring them.—Quite so. 

SoGRATEs: This then is virtue aeeording to your argument, the power of [e] 
seeuring good things. 

Meno: I think, Soerates, that the ease is altogether as you now understand it. 

SoGRATEs: Let us see then whether what you say is true, for you may well be 
right. You say that the eapaeity to acquire good things is virtue?—I do. 

SoGRATEs: And by good things you mean, for example, health and wealth? 

Meno: Yes, and also to acquire gold and silver, also honors and offices in the 
eity. 

SoGRATEs: By good things you do not mean other goods than these? 

Meno: No, but I mean all things of this kind. 

[d] SoGRATEs: Very well. Aeeording to Meno, the hereditary guest friend of 
the Great King, virtue is the acquisition of gold and silver. Do you add to this 
acquiring, Meno, the words justly and piously, or does it make no difference to 
you but even if one seeures these things unjustly, you eall it virtue none the less? 

Meno: Gertainly not, Soerates. 

SoGRATEs: You would then eall it wiekedness?—Indeed I would. 

SoGRATEs: It seems then that the acquisition must be aeeompanied by [e] 
justice or moderation or piety or some other part of virtue; if it is not, it will not 
be virtue, even though it provides good things. 

Meno: How eould there be virtue without these? 

SoGRATEs: Then failing to seeure gold and silver, whenever it would not be 
just to do so, either for oneself or another, is not this failure to seeure them also 
virtue? 

Meno: So it seems. 

SoGRATEs: Then to provide these goods would not be virtue any more [79] 
than not to provide them, but apparently whatever is done with justice will be 
virtue, and what is done without anything of the kind is wiekedness. 

Meno: I think it must neeessarily be as you say. 



SoGRATEs: We said a little while ago that eaeh of these things was a part of 
virtue, namely, justice and moderation and all sueh things?—Yes. 

SoGRATEs: Then you are playing with me, Meno.—How so, Soerates? 

SoGRATEs: Beeause I begged you just now not to break up or fragment virtue, 
and I gave examples of how you should answer. You paid no [b] attention, but 
you tell me that virtue is to be able to seeure good things with justice, and 
justice, you say, is a part of virtue. 

Meno: I do. 

SoGRATEs: It follows then from what you agree to, that to aet in whatever you 
do with a part of virtue is virtue, for you say that justice is a part of virtue, as are 
all sueh qualities. Why do I say this? Beeause when I begged you to tell me 
about virtue as a whole, you are far from telling me what it is. Rather, you say 
that every aetion is virtue if it is performed with a [e] part of virtue, as if you had 
said what virtue is as a whole, so I would already know that, even if you 
fragment it into parts. I think you must face the same question from the 
beginning, my dear Meno, namely, what is virtue, if every aetion performed with 
a part of virtue is virtue? For that is what one is saying when he says that every 
aetion performed with justice is virtue. Do you not think you should face the 
same question again, or do you think one knows what a part of virtue is if one 
does not know virtue itself?—I do not think so. 

SoGRATEs: If you remember, when I was answering you about shape, [d] we 
rejected the kind of answer that tried to answer in terms still being the subject of 
inquiry and not yet agreed upon.—And we were right to reject them. 

SoGRATEs: Then surely, my good sir, you must not think, while the nature of 
virtue as a whole is still under inquiry, that by answering in terms of the parts of 
virtue you ean make its nature elear to anyone or make anything else elear by 
speaking in this way, but only that the same question must be put to you again— 
what do you take the nature of virtue to be when [e] you say what you say? Or 
do you think there is no point in what I am saying?—I think what you say is 
right. 

SoGRATEs: Answer me again then from the beginning: What do you and your 
friend say that virtue is? 

Meno: Soerates, before I even met you I used to hear that you are always [80] 
in a state of perplexity and that you bring others to the same state, and now I 
think you are bewitehing and beguiling me, simply putting me under a spell, so 
that I am quite perplexed. Indeed, if a joke is in order, you seem, in appearanee 
and in every other way, to be like the broad torpedo fish, for it too makes anyone 



who eomes elose and touehes it feel numb, and you now seem to have had that 
kind of effect on me, for both [b] my mind and my tongue are numb, and I have 
no answer to give you. Yet I have made many speeehes about virtue before large 
audienees on a thousand oeeasions, very good speeehes as I thought, but now I 
eannot even say what it is. I think you are wise not to sail away from Athens to 
go and stay elsewhere, for if you were to behave like this as a stranger in another 
eity, you would be driven away for praetising soreery. 

SoGRATEs: You are a raseal, Meno, and you nearly deceived me. 

Meno: Why so partieularly, Soerates? 

SoGRATEs: I know why you drew this image of me. [e] 

Meno: Why do you think I did? 

SoGRATEs: So that I should draw an image of you in return. I know that all 
handsome men rejoice in images of themselves; it is to their advantage, for I 
think that the images of beautiful people are also beautiful, but I will draw no 
image of you in turn. Now if the torpedo fish is itself numb and so makes others 
numb, then I resemble it, but not otherwise, for I myself do not have the answer 
when I perplex others, but I am more perplexed than anyone when I eause 
perplexity in others. So now I do not know what virtue is; perhaps you knew 
before you eontaeted me, but now you [d] are eertainly like one who does not 
know. Nevertheless, I want to examine and seek together with you what it may 
be. 

Meno: How will you look for it, Soerates, when you do not know at all what it 
is? How will you aim to seareh for something you do not know at all? If you 
should meet with it, how will you know that this is the thing that you did not 
know? 

[e] SoGRATEs: I know what you want to say, Meno. Do you realize what a 
debater’s argument you are bringing up, that a man eannot seareh either for what 
he knows or for what he does not know? He eannot seareh for what he knows— 
sinee he knows it, there is no need to seareh—nor for what he does not know, for 
he does not know what to look for. 

[81] Meno: Does that argument not seem sound to you, Soerates? 

SoGRATEs: Not to me. 

Meno: Can you tell me why? 

SoGRATEs: I ean. I have heard wise men and women talk about divine matters 

Meno: What did they say? 

SoGRATEs: What was, I thought, both true and beautiM. 



Meno: What was it, and who were they? 

SoGRATEs: The speakers were among the priests and priestesses whose [b] 
eare it is to be able to give an aeeount of their praetiees. Pindar too says it, and 
many others of the divine among our poets. What they say is this; see whether 
you think they speak the truth: They say that the human soul is immortal; at 
times it eomes to an end, whieh they eall dying; at times it is reborn, but it is 
never destroyed, and one must therefore live one’s life as piously as possible: 

Persephone will return to the sun above in the ninth year 

the souls of those from whom 

she will exact punishment for old miseries, 

[e] and from these eome noble kings, 

mighty in strength and greatest in wisdom, 

and for the rest oftime men will eall them saered heroes.- 

As the soul is immortal, has been born often, and has seen all things here and in 
the underworld, there is nothing whieh it has not learned; so it is in no way 
surprising that it ean reeolleet the things it knew before, both [d] about virtue 
and other things. As the whole of nature is akin, and the soul has learned 
everything, nothing prevents a man, after reealling one thing only—a proeess 
men eall learning—discovering everything else for himself, if he is brave and 
does not tire of the seareh, for searehing and learning are, as a whole, 
reeolleetion. We must, therefore, not believe that debater’s argument, for it 
would make us idle, and fainthearted men like to hear it, [e] whereas my 
argument makes them energetie and keen on the seareh. 1 trust that this is true, 
and 1 want to inquire along with you into the nature of virtue. 

Meno: Yes, Soerates, but how do you mean that we do not learn, but that what 
we eall learning is reeolleetion? Can you teaeh me that this is so? 

SoGRATEs: As 1 said just now, Meno, you are a raseal. You now ask me if 1 ean 
teaeh you, when 1 say there is no teaehing but reeolleetion, in order [82] to show 
me up at onee as eontradieting myself. 

Meno: No, by Zeus, Soerates, that was not my intention when 1 spoke, but just 
a habit. lf you ean somehow show me that things are as you say, please do so. 

SoGRATEs: It is not easy, but 1 am nevertheless willing to do my best for your 
sake. Call one of these many attendants of yours, whichever you like, [b] that 1 
may prove it to you in his ease. 

Meno: eertainly. You there eome forward. 


SoGRATEs: Is he a Greek? Does he speak Greek? 

Meno: Very mueh so. He was born in my household. 

SoGRATEs: Pay attention then whether you think he is reeolleeting or learning 
from me. 

Meno: I will pay attention. 

SoGRATEs: Tell me now, boy, you know that a square figure is like this?—I do. 

SoGRATEs: A square then is a figure in whieh all these four sides are [e] equal? 
—Yes indeed. 

SoGRATEs: And it also has these lines through the middle equal?-—Yes. 

SoGRATEs: And sueh a figure eould be larger or smaller?—Gertainly. 

SoGRATEs: If then this side were two feet, and this other side two feet, how 
many feet would the whole be? Gonsider it this way: if it were two feet this way, 
and only one foot that way, the figure would be onee two feet?—Yes. 

[d] SoGRATEs: But if it is two feet also that way, it would surely be twiee two 
feet?—Yes. 

SoGRATEs: How many feet is twiee two feet? Work it out and tell me.—Four, 
Soerates. 

SoGRATEs: Now we eould have another figure twiee the size of this one, with 
the four sides equal like this one.—Yes. 

SoGRATEs: How many feet will that be?—Eight. 

SoGRATEs: Gome now, try to tell me how long eaeh side of this will be. [e] The 
side of this is two feet. What about eaeh side of the one whieh is its double?— 
Obviously, Soerates, it will be twiee the length. 

SoGRATEs: You see, Meno, that I am not teaehing the boy anything, but all I do 
is question him. And now he thinks he knows the length of the line on whieh an 
eight-foot figure is based. Do you agree? 

Meno: I do. 

SoGRATEs: And does he know? 

Meno: Gertainly not. 

SoGRATEs: He thinks it is a line twiee the length? 

Meno: Yes. 

SoGRATEs: Wateh him now reeolleeting things in order, as one must reeolleet. 
Tell me, boy, do you say that a figure double the size is based [83] on a line 
double the length? Now I mean sueh a figure as this, not long on one side and 
short on the other, but equal in every direetion like this one, and double the size, 
that is, eight feet. See whether you still believe that it will be based on a line 
double the length.—I do. 


SoGRATEs: Now the line beeomes double its iength if we add another of the 
same iength here?—Yes indeed. 

SoGRATEs: And the eight-foot square wiii be based on it, if there are four iines 
of that iength?—Yes. 

[b] SoGRATEs: Weii, iet us draw from it four equai iines, and sureiy that is 
what you say is the eight-foot square?—Gertainiy. 

SoGRATEs: And within this figure are four squares, eaeh of whieh is equai to 
the four-foot square?—Yes. 

SoGRATEs: How big is it then? Is it not four times as big?—Of eourse. 

SoGRATEs: Is this square then, whieh is four times as big, its double?—No, by 
Zeus. 

SoGRATEs: How many times bigger is it?—Four times. 

[e] SoGRATEs: Then, my boy, the figure based on a line twiee the length is not 
double but four times as big?—You are right. 

SoGRATEs: And four times four is sixteen, is it not?—Yes. 

SoGRATEs: On how long a line should the eight-foot square be based? On this 
line we have a square that is four times bigger, do we not?—Yes. 

SoGRATEs: Now this four-foot square is based on this line here, half the 
length?—Yes. 

SoGRATEs: Very well. Is the eight-foot square not double this one and half that 
one?-—Yes. 

SoGRATEs: Will it not be based on a line longer than this one and shorter than 
that one? Is that not so?—I think so. [d] 

SoGRATEs: Good, you answer what you think. And tell me, was this one not 
two-feet long, and that one four feet?—Yes. 

SoGRATEs: The line on whieh the eight-foot square is based must then be 
longer than this one of two feet, and shorter than that one of four feet?—It must 
be. 

SoGRATEs: Try to tell me then how long a line you say it is.—Three [e] feet. 

SoGRATEs: Then if it is three feet, let us add the half of this one, and it will be 
three feet? For these are two feet, and the other is one. And here, similarly, these 
are two feet and that one is one foot, and so the figure you mention eomes to be? 
—Yes. 

SoGRATEs: Now if it is three feet this way and three feet that way, will the 
whole figure be three times three feet?—So it seems. 

SoGRATEs: How mueh is three times three feet?—Nine feet. 

SoGRATEs: And the double square was to be how many feet?—Eight. 


SoGRATEs: So the eight-foot figure eannot be based on the three-foot line?— 
eiearly not. 

SoGRATEs: But on how long a line? Try to tell us exactly, and if you do [84] 
not want to work it out, show me from what line.—By Zeus, Soerates, I do not 
know. 

SoGRATEs: You realize, Meno, what point he has reaehed in his reeolleetion. 

At first he did not know what the basie line of the eight-foot square was; even 
now he does not yet know, but then he thought he knew, and answered 
confidently as if he did know, and he did not think himself at a loss, but now he 
does think himself at a loss, and as he does not know, [b] neither does he think 
he knows. 

Meno: That is true. 

SoGRATEs: So he is now in a better position with regard to the matter he does 
not know? 

Meno: I agree with that too. 

SoGRATEs: Have we done him any harm by making him perplexed and numb 
as the torpedo fish does? 

Meno: I do not think so. 

SoGRATEs: Indeed, we have probably achieved something relevant to finding 
out how matters stand, for now, as he does not know, he would be glad to find 
out, whereas before he thought he eould easily make many [e] fine speeehes to 
large audienees about the square of double size and said that it must have a base 
twiee as long. 

Meno: So it seems. 

SoGRATEs: Do you think that before he would have tried to find out that whieh 
he thought he knew though he did not, before he fell into perplexity and realized 
he did not know and longed to know? 

Meno: I do not think so, Soerates. 

SoGRATEs: Has he then benefitted from being numbed? 

Meno: I think so. 

SoGRATEs: Look then how he will eome out of his perplexity while searehing 
along with me. I shall do nothing more than ask questions and not [d] teaeh him. 
Wateh whether you find me teaehing and explaining things to him instead of 
asking for his opinion. 

SoGRATEs: You tell me, is this not a four-foot figure? You understand?—I do. 

SoGRATEs: We add to it this figure whieh is equal to it?—Yes. 

SoGRATEs: And we add this third figure equal to eaeh of them?—Yes. 



SoGRATEs: Gould we then fill in the spaee in the eorner?—Gertainly.- 

SoGRATEs: So we have these four equal figures?—Yes. 

[e] SoGRATEs: Well then, how many times is the whole figure larger than this 
one?-—Four times. 

SoGRATEs: But we should have had one that was twiee as large, or do you not 
remember?—I eertainly do. 

SoGRATEs: Does not this line from one eorner to the other eut eaeh of [85] 
these figures in two?-—Yes. 

SoGRATEs: So these are four equal lines whieh enelose this figure?——They 
are. 

SoGRATEs: Gonsider now: how large is the figure?—I do not understand. 

SoGRATEs: Within these four figures, eaeh line euts off half of eaeh, does it 
not?—Yes. 

SoGRATEs: How many of this size are there in this figure?——Four. 

SoGRATEs: How many in this?——Two. 

SoGRATEs: What is the relation of four to two?—Double. [b] 

SoGRATEs: How many feet in this?——Eight. 

SoGRATEs: Based on what line?—This one. 

SoGRATEs: That is, on the line that stretehes from eorner to eorner of the four- 
foot figure?—Yes.—Clever men eall this the diagonal, so that if diagonal is its 
name, you say that the double figure would be that based on the diagonal?— 
Most eertainly, Soerates. 

SoGRATEs: What do you think, Meno? Has he, in his answers, expressed any 
opinion that was not his own? [e] 

Meno: No, they were all his own. 

SoGRATEs: And yet, as we said a short time ago, he did not know?—That is 
true. 

SoGRATEs: So these opinions were in him, were they not?—Yes. 

SoGRATEs: So the man who does not know has within himself true opinions 
about the things that he does not know?—So it appears. 

SoGRATEs: These opinions have now just been stirred up like a dream, but if 
he were repeatedly asked these same questions in various ways, [d] you know 
that in the end his knowledge about these things would be as aeeurate as 
anyone’s.—It is likely. 

SoGRATEs: And he will know it without having been taught but only 
questioned, and find the knowledge within himself?—Yes. 


SoGRATEs: And is not finding knowledge within oneself reeolleetion?— 
Gertainly. 

SoGRATEs: Must he not either have at some time acquired the knowledge he 
now possesses, or else have always possessed it?—Yes. 

SoGRATEs: If he always had it, he would always have known. If he [e] 
acquired it, he eannot have done so in his present life. Or has someone taught 
him geometry? For he will perform in the same way about all geometry, and all 
other knowledge. Has someone taught him everything? You should know, 
espeeially as he has been born and brought up in your house. 

Meno: But I know that no one has taught him. 

SoGRATEs: Yet he has these opinions, or doesn’t he? 

Meno: That seems indisputable, Soerates. 

[86] SoGRATEs: If he has not acquired them in his present life, is it not elear 
that he had them and had learned them at some other time?—It seems so. 

SoGRATEs: Then that was the time when he was not a human being?—Yes. 

SoGRATEs: If then, during the time he exists and is not a human being he will 
have true opinions whieh, when stirred by questioning, beeome knowledge, will 
not his soul have learned during all time? For it is elear that during all time he 
exists, either as a man or not.—So it seems. 

[b] SoGRATEs: Then if the truth about reality is always in our soul, the soul 
would be immortal so that you should always confidently try to seek out and 
reeolleet what you do not know at present—that is, what you do not reeolleet? 

Meno: Somehow, Soerates, I think that what you say is right. 

SoGRATEs: I think so too, Meno. I do not insist that my argument is right in all 
other respeets, but I would eontend at all eosts both in word and deed as far as I 
eould that we will be better men, braver and less idle, if we believe that one must 
seareh for the things one does not know, rather [e] than if we believe that it is not 
possible to find out what we do not know and that we must not look for it. 

Meno: In this too I think you are right, Soerates. 

SoGRATEs: Sinee we are of one mind that one should seek to find out what one 
does not know, shall we try to find out together what virtue is? 

Meno: eertainly. But Soerates, I should be most pleased to investigate and 
hear your answer to my original question, whether we should try on [d] the 
assumption that virtue is something teaehable, or is a natural gift, or in whatever 
way it eomes to men. 

SoGRATEs: If I were direeting you, Meno, and not only myself, we would not 
have investigated whether virtue is teaehable or not before we had investigated 



what virtue itself is. But beeause you do not even attempt to rule yourself, in 
order that you may be free, but you try to rule me and do so, 1 will agree with 
you—for what ean 1 do? So we must, it appears, inquire into the qualities of 
something the nature of whieh we do not yet know. However, [e] please relax 
your rule a little bit for me and agree to investigate whether it is teaehable or not 
by means of a hypothesis. 1 mean the way geometers often earry on their 
investigations. For example, if they are asked whether a specific [87] area ean be 
inseribed in the form of a triangle within a given eirele, one of them might say: 

“1 do not yet know whether that area has that property, but 1 think 1 have, as it 
were, a hypothesis that is of use for the problem, namely this: lf that area is sueh 
that when one has applied it as a reetangle to the given straight line in the eirele 
it is deficient by a figure similar to the very [b] figure whieh is applied, then 1 
think one alternative results, whereas another results if it is impossible for this to 
happen. So, by using this hypothesis, 1 am willing to tell you what results with 
regard to inseribing it in the eirele—that is, whether it is impossible or not.”— So 
let us speak about virtue also, sinee we do not know either what it is or what 
qualities it possesses, and let us investigate whether it is teaehable or not by 
means of a hypothesis, and say this: Among the things existing in the soul, of 
what sort is virtue, that it should be teaehable or not? First, if it is another sort 
than knowledge, is it teaehable or not, or, as we were just saying, reeolleetable? 
Let it make no [e] difference to us whieh term we use: is it teaehable? Or is it 
plain to anyone that men eannot be taught anything but knowledge?—1 think so. 

SoGRATEs: But, if virtue is a kind of knowledge, it is elear that it eould be 
taught.—Of eourse. 

SoGRATEs: We have dealt with that question quickly, that if it is of one kind it 
ean be taught; if it is of a different kind, it eannot .—We have indeed. 

SoGRATEs: The next point to eonsider seems to be whether virtue is knowledge 
or something else.—That does seem to be the next point to eonsider. 

[d] SoGRATEs: Well now, do we say that virtue is itself something good, and 
will this hypothesis stand firm for us, that it is something good?—Of eourse. 

SoGRATEs: lf then there is anything else good that is different and separate 
from knowledge, virtue might well not be a kind of knowledge; but if there is 
nothing good that knowledge does not eneompass, we would be right to suspeet 
that it is a kind of knowledge.—That is so. 

SoGRATEs: Surely virtue makes us good?—Yes. [e] 

SoGRATEs: And if we are good, we are beneficent, for all that is good is 
beneficial. Is that not so?—Yes. 


SoGRATEs: So virtue is something beneficial? 

Meno: That neeessarily follows from what has been agreed. 

SoGRATEs: Let us then examine what kinds of things benefit us, taking them 
up one by one: health, we say, and strength, and beauty, and also wealth. We say 
that these things, and others of the same kind, benefit us, do we not?—We do. 

SoGRATEs: Yet we say that these same things also sometimes harm one. [88] 

Do you agree or not?—I do. 

SoGRATEs: Look then, what direeting factor determines in eaeh ease whether 
these things benefit or harm us? Is it not the right use of them that benefits us, 
and the wrong use that harms us?—Gertainly. 

SoGRATEs: Let us now look at the qualities of the soul. There is something you 
eall moderation, and justice, eourage, intelligenee, memory, munificence, and all 
sueh things?—There is. 

[b] SoGRATEs: Gonsider whichever of these you believe not to be knowledge 
but different from it; do they not at times harm us, at other times benefit us? 
Gourage, for example, when it is not wisdom but like a kind of reeklessness: 
when a man is reekless without understanding, he is harmed; when with 
understanding, he is benefitted.—Yes. 

SoGRATEs: The same is true of moderation and mental quickness; when they 
are learned and diseiplined with understanding they are beneficial, but without 
understanding they are harmful?—Very mueh so. 

[e] SoGRATEs: Therefore, in a word, all that the soul undertakes and endures, if 
direeted by wisdom, ends in happiness, but if direeted by ignoranee, it ends in 
the opposite?—That is likely. 

SoGRATEs: If then virtue is something in the soul and it must be beneficial, it 
must be knowledge, sinee all the qualities of the soul are in themselves [d] 
neither beneficial nor harmful, but aeeompanied by wisdom or folly they beeome 
harmful or beneficial. This argument shows that virtue, being beneficial, must be 
a kind of wisdom.—I agree. 

SoGRATEs: Purthermore, those other things we were mentioning just now, 
wealth and the like, are at times good and at times harmful. Just as for the rest of 
the soul the direetion of wisdom makes things beneficial, but harmful [e] if 
direeted by folly, so in these eases, if the soul uses and direets them right it 
makes them beneficial, but bad use makes them harmful?—Quite so. 

SoGRATEs: The wise soul direets them right, the foolish soul wrongly?—That 
is so. 

SoGRATEs: So one may say this about everything; all other human activities 



depend on the soul, and those of the soul itself depend on wisdom if [89] they 
are to be good. Aeeording to this argument the beneficial would be wisdom, and 
we say that virtue is beneficial?—Gertainly. 

SoGRATEs: Then we say that virtue is wisdom, either the whole or a part of it? 

Meno: What you say, Soerates, seems to me quite right. 

SoGRATEs: Then, if that is so, the good are not so by nature?—I do not think 
they are. 

[b] SoGRATEs: For if they were, this would follow: if the good were so by 
nature, we would have people who knew whieh among the young were by nature 
good; we would take those whom they had pointed out and guard them in the 
Aeropolis, sealing them up there mueh more carefully than gold so that no one 
eould eorrupt them, and when they reaehed maturity they would be useful to 
their eities.—Reasonable enough, Soerates. 

SoGRATEs: Sinee the good are not good by nature, does learning make [e] them 
so? 

Meno: Neeessarily, as I now think, Soerates, and elearly, on our hypothesis, if 
virtue is knowledge, it ean be taught. 

SoGRATEs: Perhaps, by Zeus, but may it be that we were not right to agree to 
this? 

Meno: Yet it seemed to be right at the time. 

SoGRATEs: We should not only think it right at the time, but also now and in 
the future if it is to be at all sound. 

Meno: What is the difficulty? What do you have in mind that you do [d] not 
like about it and doubt that virtue is knowledge? 

SoGRATEs: I will tell you, Meno. I am not saying that it is wrong to say that 
virtue is teaehable if it is knowledge, but look whether it is reasonable of me to 
doubt whether it is knowledge. Tell me this: if not only virtue but anything 
whatever ean be taught, should there not be of neeessity people who teaeh it and 
people who learn it?—I think so. 

SoGRATEs: Then again, if on the eontrary there are no teaehers or learners [e] 
of something, we should be right to assume that the subject eannot be taught? 

Meno: Quite so, but do you think that there are no teaehers of virtue? 

SoGRATEs: I have often tried to find out whether there were any teaehers of it, 
but in spite of all my efforts I eannot find any. And yet I have searehed for them 
with the help of many people, espeeially those whom I believed to be most 
experienced in this matter. And now, Meno, Anytus— here has opportunely eome 
to sit down by us. Let us share our seareh with him. It would be reasonable for 


us to do so, for Anytus, in the first plaee, is the [90] son of Anthemion, a man of 
wealth and wisdom, who did not beeome rieh automatieally or as the result of a 
gift like Ismenias the Theban, who reeently acquired the possessions of 
Polyerates, but through his own wisdom and efforts. Purther, he did not seem to 
be an arrogant or puffed up or offensive citizen in other ways, but he was a well- 
mannered and well-behaved man. Also he gave our friend here a good 
upbringing and [b] edueation, as the majority of Athenians believe, for they are 
eleeting him to the highest offices. It is right then to look for the teaehers of 
virtue with the help of men sueh as he, whether there are any and if so who they 
are. Therefore, Anytus, please join me and your guest friend Meno here, in our 
inquiry as to who are the teaehers of virtue. Look at it in this way: if we wanted 
Meno to beeome a good physieian, to what teaehers would [e] we send him? 
Would we not send him to the physieians? 

Anytus: Gertainly. 

SoGRATEs: And if we wanted him to be a good shoemaker, to shoemakers?— 
Yes. 

SoGRATEs: And so with other pursuits?—Gertainly. 

SoGRATEs: Tell me again on this same topie, like this: we say that we would be 
right to send him to the physieians if we want him to beeome [d] a physieian; 
whenever we say that, we mean that it would be reasonable to send him to those 
who praetiee the craft rather than to those who do not, and to those who exact 
fees for this very praetiee and have shown themselves to be teaehers of anyone 
who wishes to eome to them and learn. Is it not with this in mind that we would 
be right to send him?—Yes. 

SoGRATEs: And the same is true about flute-playing and the other crafts? [e] It 
would be very foolish for those who want to make someone a Auteplayer to 
refuse to send him to those who profess to teaeh the craft and make money at it, 
but to send him to make trouble for others by seeking to learn from those who do 
not elaim to be teaehers or have a single pupil in that subject whieh we want the 
one we send to learn from them? Do you not think it very unreasonable to do so? 
—By Zeus I do, and also very ignorant. 

SoGRATEs: Quite right. However, you ean now deliberate with me about our 
guest friend Meno here. He has been telling me for some time, Anytus, [91] that 
he longs to acquire that wisdom and virtue whieh enables men to manage their 
households and their eities well, to take eare of their parents, to know how to 
weleome and to send away both citizens and strangers [b] as a good man should. 
Gonsider to whom we should be right to send him to learn this virtue. Or is it 



obvious in view of what was said just now that we should send him to those who 
profess to be teaehers of virtue and have shown themselves to be available to any 
Greek who wishes to learn, and for this fix a fee and exact it? 

Anytus: And who do you say these are, Soerates? 

SoGRATEs: You surely know yourself that they are those whom men eall 
sophists. 

[e] Anytus: By Heraeles, hush, Soerates. May no one of my household or 
friends, whether citizen or stranger, be mad enough to go to these people and be 
harmed by them, for they elearly eause the ruin and eorruption of their followers. 

SoGRATEs: How do you mean, Anytus? Are these people, alone of those who 
elaim the knowledge to benefit one, so different from the others that they not 
only do not benefit what one entrusts to them but on the eontrary [d] eorrupt it, 
even though they obviously expect to make money from the proeess? I find I 
eannot believe you, for I know that one man, Protagoras, made more money 
from this knowledge of his than Phidias who made sueh notably fine works, and 
ten other seulptors. Surely what you say is extraordinary, if those who mend old 
sandals and restore elothes would be found out within the month if they returned 
the elothes and sandals [e] in a worse state than they received them; if they did 
this they would soon die of starvation, but the whole of Greeee has not notieed 
for forty years that Protagoras eorrupts those who frequent him and sends them 
away in a worse moral eondition than he received them. I believe that he was 
nearly seventy when he died and had praetieed his craft for forty years. During 
all that time to this very day his reputation has stood high; and not only 
Protagoras but a great many others, some born before him and some still alive 
today. Are we to say that you maintain that they deceive [92] and harm the 
young knowingly, or that they themselves are not aware of it? Are we to deem 
those whom some people eonsider the wisest of men to be so mad as that? 

Anytus: They are far from being mad, Soerates. It is mueh rather those 
among the young who pay their fees who are mad, and even more the relatives 
who entrust their young to them and most of all the eities who [b] allow them to 
eome in and do not drive out any citizen or stranger who attempts to behave in 
this manner. 

SoGRATEs: Has some sophist wronged you, Anytus, or why are you so hard on 
them? 

Anytus: No, by Zeus, I have never met one of them, nor would I allow any 
one of my people to do so. 

SoGRATEs: Are you then altogether without any experience of these men? 



Anytus: And may I remain so. 

SoGRATEs: How then, my good sir, ean you know whether there is any [e] 
good in their instruetion or not, if you are altogether without experience of it? 

Anytus: Easily, for I know who they are, whether I have experience of them 
or not. 

SoGRATEs: Perhaps you are a wizard, Anytus, for I wonder, from what you 
yourself say, how else you know about these things. However, let us not try to 
find out who the men are whose eompany would make Meno [d] wieked—let 
them be the sophists if you like—but tell us, and benefit your family friend here 
by telling him, to whom he should go in so large a eity to acquire, to any 
worthwhile degree, the virtue 1 was just now deseribing. 

Anytus: Why did you not tell him yourself? 

SoGRATEs: 1 did mention those whom 1 thought to be teaehers of it, but you 
say 1 am wrong, and perhaps you are right. You tell him in your turn [e] to whom 
among the Athenians he should go. Tell him the name of anyone you want. 

Anytus: Why give him the name of one individual? Any Athenian gentleman 
he may meet, if he is willing to be persuaded, will make him a better man than 
the sophists would. 

SoGRATEs: And have these gentlemen beeome virtuous automatieally, without 
learning from anyone, and are they able to teaeh others what they themselves 
never learned? [93] 

Anytus: 1 believe that these men have learned from those who were 
gentlemen before them; or do you not think that there are many good men in this 
eity? 

SoGRATEs: 1 believe, Anytus, that there are many men here who are good at 
publie affairs, and that there have been as many in the past, but have they been 
good teaehers of their own virtue? That is the point we are diseussing, not 
whether there are good men here or not, or whether there [b] have been in the 
past, but we have been investigating for some time whether virtue ean be taught. 
And in the eourse of that investigation we are inquiring whether the good men of 
today and of the past knew how to pass on to another the virtue they themselves 
possessed, or whether a man eannot pass it on or receive it from another. This is 
what Meno and 1 have been investigating for some time. Look at it this way, 
from what [e] you yourself have said. Would you not say that Themistoeles— 
was a good man?—Yes. Even the best of men. 

SoGRATEs: And therefore a good teaeher of his own virtue if anyone was? 

Anytus: 1 think so, if he wanted to be. 



SoGRATEs: But do you think he did not want some other people to be worthy 
men, and espeeially his own son? Or do you think he begrudged [d] him this, 
and deliberately did not pass on to him his own virtue? Have you not heard that 
Themistoeles taught his son Gleophantus to be a good horseman? He eould 
remain standing upright on horsebaek and shoot javelins from that position and 
do many other remarkable things whieh his father had him taught and made 
skillM at, all of whieh required good teaehers. Have you not heard this from 
your elders?—I have. 

SoGRATEs: So one eould not blame the poor natural talents of the son [e] for 
his failure in virtue?—Perhaps not. 

SoGRATEs: But have you ever heard anyone, young or old, say that 
eieophantus, the son of Themistoeles, was a good and wise man at the same 
pursuits as his father?—Never. 

SoGRATEs: Are we to believe that he wanted to edueate his son in those other 
things but not to do better than his neighbors in that skill whieh he himsell 
possessed, if indeed virtue ean be taught?—Perhaps not, by Zeus. 

SoGRATEs: And yet he was, as you yourself agree, among the best teaehers 
[94] of virtue in the past. Let us eonsider another man, Aristides, the son of 
Lysimaehus. Do you not agree that he was good?—1 very definitely do. 

SoGRATEs: He too gave his own son Lysimaehus the best Athenian edueation 
in matters whieh are the business of teaehers, and do you think he made him a 
better man than anyone else? For you have been in his eompany [b] wisdom. 

You know that he brought up two sons, Paralus and Xanthippus?—1 know. 

SoGRATEs: You also know that he taught them to be as good horsemen as any 
Athenian, that he edueated them in the arts, in gymnasties, and in all else that 
was a matter of skill not to be inferior to anyone, but did he not want to make 
them good men? 1 think he did, but this eould not be taught. And lest you think 
that only a few most inferior Athenians are ineapable in this respeet, reflect that 
Thueydides— too brought up two sons, Melesias and Stephanus, that he edueated 
them well in all other things. [e] They were the best wrestlers in Athens—he 
entrusted the one to Xanthias and the other to Eudorus, who were thought to be 
the best wrestlers of the day, or do you not remember? 

Anytus: 1 remember 1 have heard that said. 

SoGRATEs: It is surely elear that he would not have taught his boys what [d] it 
eosts money to teaeh, but have failed to teaeh them what eosts nothing—making 
them good men—if that eould be taught? Or was Thueydides perhaps an inferior 
person who had not many friends among the Athenians and the allies? He 


belonged to a great house; he had great influence in the eity and among the other 
Greeks, so that if virtue eould be taught he would have found the man who eould 
make his sons good men, be it a citizen or a stranger, if he himself did not have 
the time beeause of his [e] publie eoneerns. But, friend Anytus, virtue ean 
eertainly not be taught. 

Anytus: 1 think, Soerates, that you easily speak ill of people. 1 would advise 
you, if you will listen to me, to be careful. Perhaps also in another eity, and 
eertainly here, it is easier to injure people than to benefit them. 1 think you know 
that yourself. [95] 

SoGRATEs: 1 think, Meno, that Anytus is angry, and 1 am not at all surprised. 

He thinks, to begin with, that 1 am slandering those men, and then he believes 
himself to be one of them. lf he ever realizes what slander is, he will eease from 
anger, but he does not know it now. You tell me, are there not worthy men 
among your people?—Gertainly. 

SoGRATEs: Well now, are they willing to offer themselves to the young [b] as 
teaehers? Do they agree they are teaehers, and that virtue ean be taught? 

Meno: No, by Zeus, Soerates, but sometimes you would hear them say that it 
ean be taught, at other times, that it eannot. 

SoGRATEs: Should we say that they are teaehers of this subject, when they do 
not even agree on this point?—1 do not think so, Soerates. 

SoGRATEs: Purther, do you think that these sophists, who alone profess to be 
so, are teaehers of virtue? 

Meno: 1 admire this most in Gorgias, Soerates, that you would never [e] hear 
him promising this. Indeed, he ridieules the others when he hears them making 
this elaim. He thinks one should make people clever speakers. 

SoGRATEs: You do not think then that the sophists are teaehers? 

Meno: 1 eannot tell, Soerates; like most people, at times 1 think they are, at 
other times 1 think that they are not. 

SoGRATEs: Do you know that not only you and the other publie men at [d] 
times think that it ean be taught, at other times that it eannot, but that the poet 
Theognis— says the same thing?—Where? 

SoGRATEs: In his elegiaes: “Eat and drink with these men, and keep their 
eompany. Please those whose power is great, for you will learn goodness [e] you 
possess.” You see that here he speaks as if virtue ean be taught?—So it appears. 

SoGRATEs: Elsewhere, he ehanges somewhat: “lf this eould be done,” he says, 
“and intelligenee eould be instilled,” somehow those who eould do this “would 
eolleet large and numerous fees,” and further: “Never would a bad son be born 


of a good father, for he would be persuaded by wise [96] words, but you will 
never make a bad man good by teaehing.” You realize that the poet is 
eontradieting himself on the same subject?—He seems to be. 

SoGRATEs: Can you mention any other subject of whieh those who elaim to be 
teaehers not only are not recognized to be teaehers of others but are not 
recognized to have knowledge of it themselves, and are thought to be [b] poor in 
the very matter whieh they profess to teaeh? Or any other subject of whieh those 
who are recognized as worthy teaehers at one time say it ean be taught and at 
other times that it eannot? Would you say that people who are so confused about 
a subject ean be effective teaehers of it?—No, by Zeus, I would not. 

SoGRATEs: If then neither the sophists nor the worthy people themselves are 
teaehers of this subject, elearly there would be no others?—I do not think there 
are. 

[e] SoGRATEs: If there are no teaehers, neither are there pupils?—As you say. 

SoGRATEs: And we agreed that a subject that has neither teaehers nor pupils is 
not teaehable?—We have so agreed. 

SoGRATEs: Now there seem to be no teaehers of virtue anywhere?—That is so. 

SoGRATEs: If there are no teaehers, there are no learners?—That seems so. 

SoGRATEs: Then virtue eannot be taught? 

[d] Meno: Apparently not, if we have investigated this eorreetly. I eertainly 
wonder, Soerates, whether there are no good men either, or in what way good 
men eome to be. 

SoGRATEs: We are probably poor speeimens, you and I, Meno. Gorgias has not 
adequately edueated you, nor Prodieus me. We must then at all eosts turn our 
attention to ourselves and find someone who will in some [e] way make us 
better. I say this in view of our reeent investigation, for it is ridieulous that we 
failed to see that it is not only under the guidanee of knowledge that men 
sueeeed in their affairs, and that is perhaps why the knowledge of how good men 
eome to be eseapes us. 

Meno: How do you mean, Soerates? 

SoGRATEs: I mean this: we were right to agree that good men must be 
beneficent, and that this eould not be otherwise. Is that not so?—Yes. 

SoGRATEs: And that they will be beneficent if they give us eorreet guidanee in 
our affairs. To this too we were right to agree?—Yes. [97] 

SoGRATEs: But that one eannot guide eorreetly if one does not have 
knowledge; to this our agreement is likely to be ineorreet.—How do you mean? 

SoGRATEs: I will tell you. A man who knew the way to Larissa, or anywhere 



else you like, and went there and guided others wouid sureiy iead them weii and 
eorreetiy?—Gertainiy. 

SoGRATEs: What if someone had had a eorreet opinion as to whieh was [b] the 
way but had not gone there nor indeed had knowiedge of it, wouid he not aiso 
iead eorreetiy?—Gertainiy. 

SoGRATEs: And as iong as he has the right opinion about that of whieh the 
other has knowiedge, he wiii not be a worse guide than the one who knows, as 
he has a true opinion, though not knowiedge.—In no way worse. 

SoGRATEs: So true opinion is in no way a worse guide to eorreet aetion than 
knowledge. It is this that we omitted in our investigation of the nature of virtue, 
when we said that only knowledge ean lead to eorreet aetion, [e] for true opinion 
ean do so also.—So it seems. 

SoGRATEs: So eorreet opinion is no less useful than knowledge? 

Meno: Yes, to this extent, Soerates. But the man who has knowledge will 
always sueeeed, whereas he who has true opinion will only sueeeed at times. 

SoGRATEs: How do you mean? Will he who has the right opinion not always 
sueeeed, as long as his opinion is right? 

Meno: That appears to be so of neeessity, and it makes me wonder, Soerates, 
this being the ease, why knowledge is prized far more highly [d] than right 
opinion, and why they are different. 

SoGRATEs: Do you know why you wonder, or shall I tell you?—By all means 
tell me. 

SoGRATEs: It is beeause you have paid no attention to the statues of Daedalus, 
but perhaps there are none in Thessaly. 

Meno: What do you have in mind when you say this? 

SoGRATEs: That they too run away and eseape if one does not tie them down 
but remain in plaee if tied down.—So what? [e] 

SoGRATEs: To acquire an untied work of Daedalus is not worth mueh, like 
acquiring a runaway slave, for it does not remain, but it is worth mueh if tied 
down, for his works are very beautiful. What am I thinking of when I say this? 
True opinions. For true opinions, as long as they remain, are a fine thing and all 
they do is good, but they are not willing to remain [98] long, and they eseape 
from a man’s mind, so that they are not worth mueh until one ties them down by 
(giving) an aeeount of the reason why. And that, Meno, my friend, is 
reeolleetion, as we previously agreed. After they are tied down, in the first plaee 
they beeome knowledge, and then they remain in plaee. That is why knowledge 
is prized higher than eorreet opinion, and knowledge differs from eorreet opinion 



in being tied down. 

Meno: Yes, by Zeus, Soerates, it seems to be something like that. 

[b] SoGRATEs: Indeed, I too speak as one who does not have knowledge but is 
guessing. However, I eertainly do not think I am guessing that right opinion is a 
different thing from knowledge. If I elaim to know anything else—and I would 
make that elaim about few things—I would put this down as one of the things I 
know.—Rightly so, Soerates. 

SoGRATEs: Well then, is it not eorreet that when true opinion guides the eourse 
of every aetion, it does no worse than knowledge?—I think you are right in this 
too. 

[e] SoGRATEs: Gorreet opinion is then neither inferior to knowledge nor less 
useful in direeting aetions, nor is the man who has it less so than he who has 
knowledge.—That is so. 

SoGRATEs: And we agreed that the good man is beneficent.—Yes. 

SoGRATEs: Sinee then it is not only through knowledge but also through right 
opinion that men are good, and beneficial to their eities when they [d] are, and 
neither knowledge nor true opinion eome to men by nature but are acquired—or 
do you think either of these eomes by nature?—I do not think so. 

SoGRATEs: Then if they do not eome by nature, men are not so by nature 
either.—Surely not. 

SoGRATEs: As goodness does not eome by nature, we inquired next whether it 
eould be taught.—Yes. 

SoGRATEs: We thought it eould be taught, if it was knowledge?—Yes. 

SoGRATEs: And that it was knowledge if it eould be taught?—Quite so. 

[e] SoGRATEs: And that if there were teaehers of it, it eould be taught, but if 
there were not, it was not teaehable?—That is so. 

SoGRATEs: And then we agreed that there were no teaehers of it?—We did. 

SoGRATEs: So we agreed that it was neither teaehable nor knowledge?—Quite 
so. 

SoGRATEs: But we eertainly agree that virtue is a good thing?—Yes. 

SoGRATEs: And that whieh guides eorreetly is both useful and good?— 
Gertainly. 

[99] SoGRATEs: And that only these two things, true belief and knowledge, 
guide eorreetly, and that if a man possesses these he gives eorreet guidanee. The 
things that turn out right by some ehanee are not due to human guidanee, but 
where there is eorreet human guidanee it is due to two things, true belief or 
knowledge.—I think that is so. 



SoGRATEs: Now beeause it eannot be taught, virtue no longer seems to be 
knowledge?—It seems not. 

[b] SoGRATEs: So one of the two good and useful things has been excluded, 
and knowledge is not the guide in publie affairs.—I do not think so. 

SoGRATEs: So it is not by some kind of wisdom, or by being wise, that sueh 
men lead their eities, those sueh as Themistoeles and those mentioned by Anytus 
just now? That is the reason why they eannot make others be like themselves, 
beeause it is not knowledge whieh makes them what they are. 

Meno: It is likely to be as you say, Soerates. 

SoGRATEs: Therefore, if it is not through knowledge, the only alternative is 
that it is through right opinion that statesmen follow the right eourse for their 
eities. As regards knowledge, they are no different from soothsayers [e] for their 
eities. As regards knowledge, they are no different from soothsayers and 
prophets. They too say many true things when inspired, but they have no 
knowledge of what they are saying.—That is probably so. 

SoGRATEs: And so, Meno, is it right to eall divine these men who, without any 
understanding, are right in mueh that is of importanee in what they say and do? 
—Gertainly. 

SoGRATEs: We should be right to eall divine also those soothsayers and 
prophets whom we just mentioned, and all the poets, and we should eall [d] no 
less divine and inspired those publie men who are no less under the gods’ 
influence and possession, as their speeehes lead to sueeess in many important 
matters, though they have no knowledge of what they are saying.—Quite so. 

SoGRATEs: Women too, Meno, eall good men divine, and the Spartans, when 
they eulogize someone, say “This man is divine.” 

Meno: And they appear to be right, Soerates, though perhaps Anytus [e] here 
will be annoyed with you for saying so. 

SoGRATEs: I do not mind that; we shall talk to him again, but if we were right 
in the way in whieh we spoke and investigated in this whole diseussion, virtue 
would be neither an inborn quality nor taught, but eomes to those who possess it 
as a gift from the gods whieh is not aeeompanied by understanding, unless there 
is someone among our statesmen who ean [ 100 ] make another into a statesman. 
If there were one, he eould be said to be among the living as Homer said Tiresias 
was among the dead, namely, that “he alone retained his wits while the others 
Aitted about like shadows.”— In the same manner sueh a man would, as far as 
virtue is eoneerned, here also be the only true reality eompared, as it were, with 
shadows. 


Meno: I think that is an excellent way to put it, Soerates. [b] 

SoGRATEs: It lollows Irom this reasoning, Meno, that virtue appears to be 
present in those of us who may possess it as a gift from the gods. We shall have 
elear knowledge of this when, before we investigate how it eomes to be present 
in men, we first try to find out what virtue in itself is. But now the time has eome 
for me to go. You convince your guest friend Anytus here of these very things of 
whieh you have yourself been convinced, in order that he may be more 
amenable. If you sueeeed, you will also confer a benefit upon the Athenians. 


1 . Prodieus was a well-known sophist who was espeeially keen on the exact meaning of words. 

2. Empedoeles (e. 493-433 B.e.) of Aeragas in Siedy was a philosopher famous for his theories about the 
world of nature and natural phenomena (ineluding sense-pereeption). 

3. Erg. 105 (Snell). 

4. Erg. 133 (Snell). 

5. Soerates draws a square ABCD. The “lines through the middle” are the lines joining the middle of these 
sides, whieh also go through the eenter of the square, namely EE and GH. 


A 1 ft. G 1 ft. B 


1 ft. 


1 ft. 


H 


6. I.e., the eight-foot square is double the four-foot square and half the sixteen-foot square—double the 
square based on a line two feet long, and half the square based on a four-foot side. 

7. Soerates now builds up his sixteen-foot square by joining two four-foot squares, then a third, like this: 





Pilling “the spaee in the eorner” will give another four-foot square, whieh eompletes the sixteen-foot square 
eontaining four four-foot squares. 

8. “This one” is any one of the inside squares of four feet. 

9. Soerates now draws the diagonals of the four inside squares, namely, FH, HE, EG, and GE, whieh 
together foim the square GEHE. 

A 2 ft. G 2 ft. B 



D H e 

10. 1. e., GEHE. 

11. Again, GEHE: Soerates is asking how many of the triangles “eut off from inside” there are inside 
GEHE. 

12. 1. e., any of the interior squares. 

13. GEHE again. 

14. The translation here Mlows the interpretation of T. L. Heath, AHistory of Greek Mathematies (Oxford: 
Glarendon Press, 1921), vol. I, pp. 298 ff. 

15. Anytus was one of Soerates’ aeeusers at his trial. See Apology 23e. 











16. Pamous Athenian statesman and general of the early fifth eentury, a ieader in the victorious war against 
the Persians. 

17. Not the historian but Thueydides the son of Meiesias, an Athenian statesman who was an opponent of 
Perieies and who was ostracized in 440 B.e. 

18. Theognis was a poet of the mid-SLXth eentury B.e. The quotations beiow are of iines 33-36 and 434-38 
(Diehi) of his eiegies. 

19. Odyssey x.494—95. 


GRP.ATP.R HTPPTAS 


Translated by Paul Woodruff. 


This dialogue presents a conversation apparently held in priyate between 
Soerates and the sophist Hippias—no eompany ofbystanders is indieated, as 
they are in Protagoras and all Soerates’other confrontations with those itinerant 
edueators, the sophists. There is another, shorter dialogue also ealled Hippias— 
whenee this one gets the addition Greater. Near the beginning ofour dialogue, 
Hippias imites Soerates to eome the next day but one to hear and admire him 
giying an exhibition speeeh—the very one whieh gives the oeeasion for his and 
Soerates’ diseussion in the Lesser Hippias. On that later oeeasion Soerates is 
plainly not impressed with what he has heard—he stands pointedly silent while 
the others give it their praises. But here in Greater Hippias the imitation reminds 
him that he has often before praised some parts ofother speeehes as fine, 
criticized others as poor, but eould never, when ehallenged, say satisfactorily 
what it is that makes something fine in the first plaee—as he ought to have done, 
ifhe was entitled to issue those judgments. He wishes to make up this deficiency 
now, by hearing from the wise Hippias (a self-professed know-everything) ‘what 
the fine is itself’. The Greek word here translated ‘fine’is kalon, a widely 
applieable term of highly favorable evaluation, covering our ‘beautifuT (in 
physieal, aesthetie, and moral senses), ‘noble,’ ‘admirable’, ‘excellent’, and the 
like—it is the same term translated ‘beautifuT in Diotima’s speeeh about love 
and its object in Symposium. What Soerates is asking for, then, is a general 
explanation ofwhat feature any object, or aetion, or person, or aeeomplishment 
ofany kind, has to have in order eorreetly to be characterized as highly valued 
or worth valuing in this broad way. Hippias, ofcourse, fails to deliver himselfof 
an answer that stands up to serutiny in diseussion with Soerates: Soerates now 
sees elearly that he does not know what the ‘fine’is — aeeordingly, he ought to 
refrain from issuing judgments about whieh speeehes, or parts of speeehes, are 
fine or the reverse. As a result we have an explanation for Soerates’ unexplained 
silenee at the beginning of Lesser Hippias; not knowing what the ‘fine’itselfis, 
he eannot legitimately evaluate some parts of Hippias’exhibition as ‘fine’and 
others as ‘fouTand must simply hold his peaee — thinking, perhaps, but not 
saying, that it is no good at all. 



Hippias himself offers in sueeession three definitions ofthe ‘fine’. Then, 
follomng up on things Hippias has said, Soerates initiates a line of guestioning 
that leads to three or four other suggestions. His proeedures here, and the 
objections he finds against the various answers canvassed, should be eompared 
elosely with his similar seareh for definitions in Euthyphro, Charmides, Laehes, 
and others ofPlato’s ‘Soeratie’ dialogues. 

The Platonie authentieity ofthis dialogue has been both attaeked and 
defended by seholars sinee the beginning of modern seholarship in the early 
nineteenth eentury. It is not eited by Aristotle, though in a few passages he may 
perhaps be referring to things that Soerates says in it. The neat—perhaps too 
neat —way it eonneets itselfwith Lesser Hippias might be thought to have its best 
explanation in an imitator’s exploitation ofan opening left by Plato in Lesser 
Hippias for a further Hippias dialogue. But its philosophieal eontent seems 
genuinely Platonie, and seholars have studied it respectfully in exploring the 
development ofPlato’s own theory ofForms out ofreflection on Soerates’ seareh 
for definitions ofmoral and other evaluative terms. 

T.M.e. 


SoGRATEs: Here eomes Hippias, fine and wise! How long it’s been sinee [281] 
you put in to Athens! 

Hippias: No spare time, Soerates. Whenever Elis- has business to work out 
with another eity, they always eome first to me when they ehoose an ambassador. 
They think Tm the citizen best able to judge and report [b] messages from the 
various eities. rve often been on missions to other eities, but most often and on 
the most and greatest affairs to Sparta. That, to answer your question, is why I 
don’t exactly haunt these parts. 

SoGRATEs: That is what it is like to be truly wise, Hippias, a man of eomplete 
aeeomplishments: in private you are able to make a lot of money from young 
people (and to give still greater benehts to those from whom you take it); while 
in publie you are able to provide your own eity with [e] good service (as is 
proper for one who expects not to be despised, but admired by ordinary people). 

But Hippias, how in the world do you explain this: in the old days people who 
are still famous for wisdom—Pittaeus and Bias and the sehool of Thales of 
Miletus, and later ones down to Anaxagoras—that all or most of those people, 
we see, kept away from affairs of state?- 

Hippias: What do you think, Soerates? Isn’t it that they were weak and [d] 


unable to earry their good sense sueeessMly into both areas, the publie and the 
private? 

SoGRATEs: Then it’s really like the improvements in other skills, isn’t it, where 
early eraitsmen are worthless eompared to modern ones? Should we say that 
your skill—the skill of the sophists—has been improved in the same way, and 
that the aneients are worthless eompared to you in wisdom? 

Hippias: Yes, eertainly, you’re right. 

SoGRATEs: So if Bias eame to life again in our time, Hippias, he would [282] 
make himself a laughingstoek eompared with you people, just as Daedalus- also, 
aeeording to the seulptors, would be laughable if he turned up now doing things 
like the ones that made him famous. 

Hippias: That’s right, Soerates, just as you say. However I usually praise the 
aneients who eame before us before and more highly than I praise people of our 
own day, for while I take eare to avoid the envy of the living, I fear the wrath of 
the dead. 

[b] SoGRATEs: You’re putting fine thoughts in fine words, Hippias; that’s what 
I think. I ean support the truth of your elaim; the skill you people have has really 
been improved in its ability to handle publie business as well as private. 

Why, Gorgias of Leontini, the well-known sophist, eame here on publie 
business as ambassador from his hometown—beeause he was best qualified in 
Leontini to handle eommunity affairs. In the assembly, he won his ease, [e] and 
in private, by giving displays and tutorials to young people, he made a lot of 
money and took it out of the eity. Or, another ease, our eolleague Prodieus eame 
often enough on publie business; but just this last time, when he eame on publie 
business from Geos, he made a great impression with his speeeh in the eouneil, 
and in private he earned a wonderful sum of money giving displays and tutoring 
the young. But none of these early [d] thinkers thought fit to eharge a monetary 
fee or give displays of his wisdom for all eomers. They were so simple they 
didn’t realize the great value of money. But Gorgias and Prodieus eaeh made 
more money from wisdom than any craftsman of any kind ever made from his 
skill. And Protagoras did the same even earlier. 

Hippias: Soerates, you haven’t the slightest idea how fine this ean be. If [e] 
you knew how mueh money I’ve made, you’d be amazed. Take one ease: I went 
to Sieily onee, when Protagoras was visiting there (he was famous then, and an 
older man); though I was younger I made mueh more than a hundred and fifty 
minas in a short time—and from one very small plaee, inyeon, more than twenty 
minas. When I went home with this I gave it to my father, so that he and the 


other citizens were amazed and thunderstruek. And I almost think rve made 
more money than any other two sophists you like put together. 

[283] SoGRATEs: That’s a fine thing you say, Hippias, strong evidence of your 
own and modern wisdom, and of the superiority of men nowadays over the 
aneients. There was a lot of ignoranee among our predeeessors down to 
Anaxagoras, aeeording to you. People say the opposite of what happened to you 
happened to Anaxagoras: he inherited a large sum, but lost everything through 
negleet—there was so little intelligenee- in his wisdom. And they tell stories like 
that about other early wise men. You make me see there’s fine evidence, here, I 
think, for the superiority of our eontemporaries [b] over those who eame before; 
and many will have the same opinion, that a wise man needs to be wise primarily 
for his own sake. The mark of being wise, I see, is when someone makes the 
most money. Enough said about that. 

Tell me this: from whieh of the eities you visit did you make the most money? 
From Sparta, obviously, where you visited most often. 

Hippias: Lord no, Soerates. 

SoGRATEs: Really? Did you make the least? 

Hippias: Nothing at all, ever. [e] 

SoGRATEs: That’s weird, Hippias, and amazing! Tell me, isn’t the wisdom you 
have the sort that makes those who study and learn it stronger in virtue? 

Hippias: Very mueh so, Soerates. 

SoGRATEs: But while you were able to make the sons of inyeans better, you 
were powerless for the sons of Spartans? 

Hippias: Far from it. 

SoGRATEs: But then do Sieilians want to beeome better, but not Spartans? 

Hippias: Gertainly the Spartans want to, as well, Soerates. [d] 

SoGRATEs: Well, did they stay away from you for laek of money? 

Hippias: No. They have enough. 

SoGRATEs: How eould it be that they have money and the desire, and you have 
the ability to give them the greatest benefits, but they didn’t send you away 
loaded with money? Gould it be this, that the Spartans edueate their own 
ehildren better than you would? Should we say this is so, do you agree? 

Hippias: Not at all. [e] 

SoGRATEs: Then weren’t you able to persuade the young men in Sparta that if 
they studied with you they would make more progress in virtue than if they 
stayed with their own teaehers? Or eouldn’t you persuade their fathers they 
should entrust the matter to you, rather than look after it themselves, if they 


eared at all for their sons? Surely they didn’t enviously begrudge their own sons 
the ehanee to beeome as good as possible. 

Hippias: I don’t think they begrudged it. 

SoGRATEs: But Sparta really is law-abiding. 

Hippias: Of eourse. 

SoGRATEs: And what’s most highly prized in law-abiding eities is virtue. [284] 

Hippias: Of eourse. 

SoGRATEs: And you, you know most finely of men how to pass virtue on to 
other people. 

Hippias: Very mueh so, Soerates. 

SoGRATEs: Well, a man who knew most finely how to teaeh skill with horses 
would be most honored, and get the most money, in Thessaly, or wherever else 
in Greeee that skill is seriously studied. 

Hippias: That’s likely. 

[b] SoGRATEs: Then won’t a man who ean teaeh lessons of the greatest value 
for virtue be given the highest honor, and make the most money, if he wishes, in 
Sparta, or in any other law-abiding Greek eity? But you think it will be more in 
Sieily, more in inyeon? Should we believe all this, Hippias? If you give the 
order, it has to be believed. 

Hippias: An aneestral tradition of the Spartans, Soerates, forbids them to 
ehange their laws, or to give their sons any edueation eontrary to established 
eustoms. 

[e] SoGRATEs: What do you mean? The Spartans have an aneestral tradition of 
not doing right, but doing wrong? 

Hippias: I wouldn’t say so, Soerates. 

SoGRATEs: But they would do right to edueate their young men better, not 
worse? 

Hippias: Right, indeed. But foreign edueation is not lawful for them: beeause, 
mind you, if anybody else had ever taken money from there for edueation, I 
would have taken by far the most—they love my leetures and applaud—but, as I 
say, it’s against the law. 

[d] SoGRATEs: Do you eall law harmful or beneficial to the eity, Hippias? 

Hippias: I think it is made to be beneficial, but sometimes it does harm, too, if 
the law is made badly. 

SoGRATEs: But look here. Don’t lawmakers make law to be the greatest good 
to the eity? Without that, law-abiding civilized life is impossible. 

Hippias: True. 



SoGRATEs: So when people who are trying to make laws fail to make them 
good, they have failed to make them lawful—indeed, to make them law. What 
do you say? 

[e] Hippias: In preeise speeeh, Soerates, that is so. But men are not 
aeeustomed to use words in that manner. 

SoGRATEs: Do you mean those who know, Hippias, or those who don’t? 

Hippias: Ordinary people. 

SoGRATEs: Are they the ones who know the truth—ordinary people? 

Hippias: Of eourse not. 

SoGRATEs: But I suppose people who know, at least, believe that what is more 
beneficial is more lawful in truth for all men. Do you agree? 

Hippias: Yes, I grant it’s that way in truth. 

SoGRATEs: Then it is and stays just the way those who know believe it to be? 

Hippias: Quite. 

[285] SoGRATEs: But, as you say, it would be more beneficial for the Spartans 
to be edueated by your teaehing, though it’s foreign—more beneficial than the 
loeal edueation? 

Hippias: And what I say is true. 

SoGRATEs: And that what is more beneficial is more lawful—do you say that 
too, Hippias? 

Hippias: I did say it. 

SoGRATEs: By your aeeount it is more lawful for the sons of the Spartans to be 
edueated by Hippias and less lawful by their fathers, if they will really be more 
benefited by you. 

Hippias: They eertainly will be benefited, Soerates. [b] 

SoGRATEs: Then the Spartans are breaking the law by not giving you money 
and entrusting their sons to you. 

Hippias: I grant that. I think you said your say on my behalf, and there’s no 
need for me to oppose it. 

SoGRATEs: So we find the Spartans to be lawbreakers, and that on the most 
important issue, though they appear to be most lawful. So when they applaud 
you, really, Hippias, and enjoy your speeeh, what sort of things have they heard? 
Surely they’re those things you know most finely, things [e] about stars and 
movements in the sky? 

Hippias: Not at all. They ean’t stand the subject. 

SoGRATEs: Then do they enjoy hearing about geometry? 

Hippias: No. Many of them ean’t even, well, eount. 



SoGRATEs: Then they’re a long way froni putting up with your displays of 
arithmetie. 

Hippias: Good god, yes. Along way. 

SoGRATEs: Well, do they like those things on whieh you know how to [d] 
make the sharpest distinetions of anybody—the functions of letters, syllables, 
rhythms, and harmonies? 

Hippias: Harmonies and letters, indeed! 

SoGRATEs: Well just what is it they love to hear about from you, and applaud? 
Tell me yourself; 1 ean’t figure it out. 

Hippias: The genealogies of heroes and men, Soerates, and the settlements 
(how eities were founded in aneient times), and in a word all aneient [e] history 
—that’s what they most love to hear about. So beeause of them 1 have been 
forced to learn up on all sueh things and to study them thoroughly. 

SoGRATEs: Good lord, Hippias, you’re lueky the Spartans don’t enjoy it when 
someone lists our arehons from the time of Solon.- Otherwise, you’d have had a 
job learning them. 

Hippias: How eome, Soerates? Let me hear them onee and l’ll memorize fifty 
names. 

SoGRATEs: That’s right. 1 forgot you had the art of memory. So 1 [286] 
understand: the Spartans enjoy you, predietably, beeause you know a lot of 
things, and they use you the way ehildren use old ladies, to tell stories for 
pleasure. 

Hippias: Yes—and, good lord, aetually about fine activities, Soerates. Just 
now 1 made a great impression there speaking about the activities a young man 
should take up. 1 have a speeeh about that 1 put together really finely, and 1 put 
the words partieularly well. My setting and the starting point of [b] the speeeh 
are something like this: After Troy was taken, the tale is told that Neoptolemus 
asked Nestor- what sort of activities are fine—the sort of activities that would 
make someone most famous if he adopted them while young. After that the 
speaker is Nestor, who teaehes him a very great many very fine eustoms. 1 
displayed that there and 1 expect to display it here the day after tomorrow, in 
Phidostratus’ sehoolroom—with many [e] other fine things worth hearing. 
Eudieus,- Apemantus’ son, invited me. But why don’t you eome too, and bring 
some more people, if they are eapable of hearing and judging what is said? 

SoGRATEs: Gertainly, Hippias, if all goes well. But now answer me a short 
question about that; it’s a fine thing you reminded me. Just now someone got me 
badly stuek when 1 was finding fault with parts of some speeehes for being foul. 


and praising other parts as fine. He questioned me this [d] way, really 
insultingly: “Soerates, how do you know what sorts of things are fine and foul? 
Look, would you be able to say what the fine is?” And I, I’m so worthless, I was 
stuek and I wasn’t able to answer him properly. As I left the gathering I was 
angry and blamed myself, and I made a threatening resolve, that whomever of 
you wise men I met first, I would listen and learn and study, then return to the 
questioner and fight the argument baek. So, as I say, it’s a fine thing you eame 
now. Teaeh me [e] enough about what the fine is itself, and try to answer me 
with the greatest preeision possible, so I won’t be a laughingstoek again for 
having been refuted a seeond time. Of eourse you know it elearly; it would be a 
pretty small bit of learning out of the many things you know. 

Hippias: Small indeed, Soerates, and not worth a thing, as they say. 

SoGRATEs: Then I’ll learn it easily, and no one will ever refute me again. 

[287] Hippias: No one will. Or what I do would be erude and amateurish. 

SoGRATEs: Very well said, Hippias —ifwe defeat the man! Will it hurt if I aet 
like him and take the other side of the argument when you answer, so that you’ll 
give me the most praetiee? I have some experience of the other side. So if it’s the 
same to you I’d like to take the other side, to learn more strongly. 

[b] Hippias: Take the other side. And, as I just said, the question is not large. I 
eould teaeh you to answer mueh harder things than that so no human being eould 
refute you. 

SoGRATEs: That’s amazingly well said! Now, sinee it’s your eommand, let me 
beeome the man as best I ean and try to question you. If you displayed that 
speeeh to him, the one you mentioned about the fine activities, he’d listen, and 
when you stopped speaking he’d ask not about anything else but about the fine 
—that’s a sort of habit with him—and he’d say: “O [e] visitor from Elis, is it not 
by justice that just people are just?” Answer, Hippias, as if he were the 
questioner. 

Hippias: I shall answer that it is by justice. 

SoGRATEs: “And is this justice something?” 

Hippias: Very mueh so. 

SoGRATEs: “And by wisdom wise people are wise, and by the good all good 
things are good?” 

Hippias: How eould they be otherwise? 

SoGRATEs: “... by these eaeh being something? Of eourse, it ean’t be that 
they’re not.” 

Hippias: They are. 



SoGRATEs: “Then all fine things, too, are fine by the fine, isn’t that so?” 

Hippias: Yes, by the fine. [d] 

SoGRATEs: by that being something?” 

Hippias: It is. Why not? 

SoGRATEs: “Tell me then, visitor,” heTl say, “what is that, the fine?” 

Hippias: Doesn’t the person who asks this want to find out what is a fine 
thing? 

SoGRATEs: I don’t think so, Hippias. What is the fine. 

Hippias: And what’s the difference between the one and the other? 

SoGRATEs: You don’t think there is any? 

Hippias: There’s no difference. 

SoGRATEs: Well, elearly your knowledge is finer. But look here, he’s [e] asking 
you not what is a fine thing, but what is the fine. 

Hippias: My friend, I understand. I will indeed tell him what the fine is, and 
never will I be refuted. Listen, Soerates, to tell the truth, a fine girl is a fine 
thing. 

SoGRATEs: That’s fine, Hippias; by Dog you have a glorious answer. So you 
really think, if I gave that answer, I’d be answering what was asked, [288] and 
eorreetly, and never will I be refuted? 

Hippias: Soerates, how eould you be refuted when you say what everyone 
thinks, when everyone who hears you will testify that you’re right? 

SoGRATEs: Very well. Gertainly. Now, look, Hippias, let me go over what you 
said for myself. He will question me somewhat like this: “Come now, Soerates, 
give me an answer. AII those things you say are fine, will they be fine if the fine 
itself is what?” Shall I say that if a fine girl is a fine thing, those things will be 
fine beeause of that? 

Hippias: Then do you think that man will still try to refute you—that what [b] 
you say is not a fine thing—or if he does try, he won’t be a laughingstoek? 

SoGRATEs: You’re wonderfuI! But I’m sure he’II try. Whether trying will make 
him a laughingstoek—we’II see about that. But I want to tell you what he’II say. 

Hippias: Tell me. 

SoGRATEs: “How sweet you are, Soerates,” he’II say. “Isn’t a fine Elean [e] 
mare a fine thing? The god praised mares in his oraele.” What shall we say, 
Hippias? Mustn’t we say that the mare is a fine thing? At least if it’s a fine one. 
How eould we dare deny that the fine thing is a fine thing? 

Hippias: That’s true, Soerates. And the god was right to say that too. We breed 
very fine mares in our eountry. 



SoGRATEs: “Very well/’ he’ll say. “What about a fine lyre? Isn’t it a fine 
thing?” Shouldn’t we say so, Hippias? 

Hippias: Yes. 

SoGRATEs: Then after that he’ll ask—I know fairly well, judging from the way 
he is—“Then what about a fine pot, my good fellow? Isn’t it a fine thing?” 

[d] Hippias: Who is the man, Soerates? What a boor he is to dare in an august 
proeeeding to speak sueh vulgar speeeh that way! 

SoGRATEs: He’s like that, Hippias, not refined. He’s garbage, he eares about 
nothing but the truth. Still the man must have an answer; so here’s my first 
opinion: Jfthe pot should have been turned by a good potter, smooth and round 
and finely fired, like some of those fine two-handled [e] pots that hold six ehoes, 
very fine ones—z7he’s asking about a pot like that, we have to agree it’s fine. 
How eould we say that what is fine is not a fine thing? 

Hippias: We eouldn’t, Soerates. 

SoGRATEs: “Then is a fine pot a fine thing too? Answer me!” he’ll say. 

Hippias: But I think that’s so, Soerates. Even that utensil is fine if finely [289] 
made. But on the whole that’s not worth judging fine, eompared to a horse and a 
girl and all the other fine things. 

SoGRATEs: Very well. Then I understand how we’ll have to answer him when 
he asks this question, here: “Don’t you know that what Heraelitus said holds 
good—hhe finest of monkeys is foul put together with another elass’,- and the 
finest of pots is foul put together with the elass of girls, so says Hippias the 
wise.” Isn’t that so, Hippias? 

Hippias: Of eourse, Soerates. Your answer’s right. 

[b] SoGRATEs: Then listen. I’m sure of what he’ll say next. “What? If you put 
the elass of girls together with the elass of gods, won’t the same thing happen as 
happened when the elass of pots was put together with that of girls? Won’t the 
finest girl be seen to be foul? And didn’t Heraelitus (whom you bring in) say the 
same thing too, that The wisest of men is seen to be a monkey eompared to god 
in wisdom and fineness and everything else?’ ” Should we agree, Hippias, that 
the finest girl is foul eompared to the elass of gods? 

Hippias: Who would object to that, Soerates? 

[e] SoGRATEs: Then if we agreed to that, he’d laugh and say, “Soerates, do you 
remember what you were asked?” “Yes,” I’ll say: “Whatever is the fine itself?” 
“Then,” he’ll say, “when you were asked for the fine, do you answer with 
something that turns out to be no more fine than foul, as you say yoursell?” 
“Apparently,” I’ll say. Or what do you advise me to say, my friend? 


Hippias: That’s what Td say. Beeause eompared to gods, anyway, the human 
raee is not fine—that’s true. 

SoGRATEs: He’ll say: “If I had asked you from the beginning what is both [d] 
fine and foul, and you had given me the answer you just gave, then wouldn’t you 
have given the right answer? Do you still think that the fine itself by whieh 
everything else is beautified and seen to be fine when that form is added to it— 
that that is a girl or a horse or a lyre?” 

Hippias: But if that’s what he’s looking for, it’s the easiest thing in the world to 
answer him and tell him what the fine (thing) is by whieh everything else is 
beautified and is seen to be fine when it is added. The man’s [e] quite simple; he 
has no feeling at all for fine possessions. lf you answer him that this thing he’s 
asking for, the fine, is just gold, he’ll be stuek and won’t try to refute you. 
Beeause we all know, don’t we, that wherever that is added, even if it was seen 
to be foul before, it will be seen to be fine when it has been beautified with gold. 

SoGRATEs: You have no experience of this man, Hippias. He stops at nothing, 
and he never aeeepts anything easily. 

Hippias: So what? He must aeeept what’s said eorreetly, or, if not, be a [290] 
laughingstoek. 

SoGRATEs: Well, that answer he eertainly will not aeeept, my friend. And 
what’s more, he’ll jeer at me, and say, “Are you crazy? Do you think Phidias- is 
a bad workman?” And 1 think l’ll say, “No, not at all.” 

Hippias: And you’ll be right about that. 

SoGRATEs: Right enough. Then when 1 agree that Phidias is a good [b] 
workman, this person will say, “Next, do you think Phidias didn’t know about 
this fine thing you mention?” “What’s the point?” l’ll say. “The point is,” he’ll 
say, “that Phidias didn’t make Athena’s eyes out of gold, nor the rest of her face, 
nor her feet, nor her hands—as he would have done if gold would really have 
made them be seen to be finest—but he made them out of ivory. Apparently he 
went wrong through ignoranee; he didn’t know gold was what made everything 
fine, wherever it is added.” What shall we answer when he says that, Hippias? 

Hippias: It’s not hard. We’ll say he made the statue right. lvory’s fine [e] too, 1 
think. 

SoGRATEs: “Then why didn’t he work the middles of the eyes out of ivory? He 
used stone, and he found stone that resembled ivory as elosely as possible. Isn’t 
a stone a fine thing too, if it’s a fine one?” Shall we agree? 

Hippias: Yes, at least when it’s appropriate. 

SoGRATEs: “But when it’s not appropriate it’s foul?” Do 1 agree or not? 


Hippias: Yes, when it’s not appropriate anyway. 

[d] SoGRATEs: “Well,” he’ll say. “You’re a wise man! Don’t ivory and gold 
make things be seen to be fine when they’re appropriate, but foul when they’re 
not?” Shall we be negative? Or shall we agree with him that he’s right? 

Hippias: We’ll agree to this: whatever is appropriate to eaeh thing makes that 
partieular thing fine. 

SoGRATEs: “Then,” he’ll say, “when someone boils the pot we just mentioned, 
the fine one, full of fine bean soup, is a gold stirring spoon or a figwood one 
more appropriate?” 

[e] Hippias: Heraeles! What kind of man is this! Won’t you tell me who he is? 

SoGRATEs: You wouldn’t know him if I told you the name. 

Hippias: But I know right now he’s an ignoramus. 

SoGRATEs: Oh, he’s a real plague, Hippias. Still, what shall we say? Whieh of 
the two spoons is appropriate to the soup and the pot? Isn’t it elearly the wooden 
one? It makes the soup smell better, and at the same time, my friend, it won’t 
break our pot, spill out the soup, put out the fire, and make us do without a truly 
noble meal, when we were going to have a [291] banquet. That gold spoon 
would do all these things; so I think we should say the figwood spoon is more 
appropriate than the gold one, unless you say otherwise. 

Hippias: Yes, it’s more appropriate. But I wouldn’t talk with a man who asked 
things like that. 

SoGRATEs: Right you are. It wouldn’t be appropriate for you to be filled up 
with words like that, when you’re so finely dressed, finely shod, and [b] famous 
for wisdom all over Greeee. But it’s nothing mueh for me to mix with him. So 
help me get prepared. Answer for my sake. “If the figwood is really more 
appropriate than the gold,” the man will say, “wouldn’t it be finer? Sinee you 
agreed, Soerates, that the appropriate is finer than the not appropriate?” 

Hippias, don’t we agree that the figwood spoon is finer than the gold one? 

Hippias: Would you like me to tell you what you ean say the fine is—and save 
yourself a lot of argument? 

[e] SoGRATEs: Gertainly. But not before you tell me how to answer. Whieh of 
those two spoons I just mentioned is appropriate and finer? 

Hippias: Answer, if you’d like, that it’s the one made of fig. 

SoGRATEs: Now tell me what you were going to say. Beeause by that answer, 
if I say the fine is gold, apparently I’ll be made to see that gold is no finer than 
wood from a figtree. So what do you say the fine is this time? 

[d] Hippias: I’ll tell you. I think you’re looking for an answer that says the fine 



is the sort of thing that will never be seen to be foul for anyone, anywhere, at any 
time. 

SoGRATEs: Quite right, Hippias. Now you’ve got a fine grasp of it. 

Hippias: Listen now, if anyone has anything to say against this, you ean 
eertainly say I’m not an expert on anything. 

SoGRATEs: Tell me quickly, for god’s sake. 

Hippias: I say, then, that it is always finest, both for every man and in every 
plaee, to be rieh, healthy, and honored by the Greeks, to arrive at [e] old age, to 
make a fine memorial to his parents when they die, and to have a fine, grand 
burial from his own ehildren. 

SoGRATEs: Hurray, Hippias! What a wonderful long speeeh, worthy of 
yourself! I’m really delighted at the kind way in whieh—to the best of your 
ability—you’ve helped me out. But we didn’t hit the enemy, and now he’ll 
eertainly laugh at us harder than ever. 

Hippias: That laughter won’t do him any good, Soerates. When he has nothing 
to say in reply, but laughs anyway, he’ll be laughing at himself, [292] and he’ll 
be a laughingstoek to those around. 

SoGRATEs: That may be so. But maybe, as I suspeet, he’ll do more than laugh 
at me for that answer. 

Hippias: What do you mean? 

SoGRATEs: If he happens to have a stiek, and I don’t run and run away from 
him, he’ll try to give me a thrashing. 

Hippias: What? Is the man your owner or something? Do you mean he eould 
do that and not be arrested and convicted? Or don’t you have any [b] laws in this 
eity, but people are allowed to hit eaeh other without any right? 

SoGRATEs: No, that’s not allowed at all. 

Hippias: Then he’ll be punished for hitting you without any right. 

SoGRATEs: I don’t think so, Hippias. No, if I gave that answer he’d have a 
right—in my opinion anyway. 

Hippias: Then I think so too, seeing that you yourself believe it. 

SoGRATEs: Should I tell you why I believe he’d have a right to hit me if I gave 
that answer? Or will you hit me without trial too? Will you hear my ease? 

Hippias: It would be awful if I wouldn’t. What do you have to say? [e] 

SoGRATEs: ril tell you the same way as before. I’ll be aeting out his part—so 
the words I use are not direeted against you; they’re like what he says to me, 
harsh and grotesque. “Tell me, Soerates,” you ean be sure he’ll say, “do you 
think it’s wrong for a man to be whipped when he sings sueh a dithyramb— as 


that, so raueously, way out of tune with the question?” “How?” ril say. “How!” 
he’ll say. “Aren’t you eapable of remembering that I asked for the fine itself? For 
what when added to anything—whether [d] to a stone or a plank or a man or a 
god or any aetion or any lesson —anything gets to be fine? I’m asking you to tell 
me what fineness is itself, my man, and I am no more able to make you hear me 
than if you were sitting here in stone—and a millstone at that, with no ears and 
no brain!” 

Hippias, wouldn’t you be upset if I got seared and eame baek with this: [e] 
“But that’s what Hippias said the fine was. And I asked him the way you asked 
me, for that whieh is fine always and for everyone.” So what do you say? 
Wouldn’t you be upset if I said that? 

Hippias: Soerates, I know perfectly well that what I said is fine for everyone— 
everyone will think so. 

SoGRATEs: “And wz7/ be fine?” he’ll ask. “I suppose the fine is always fine.” 

Hippias: Gertainly. 

SoGRATEs: “Then it was fine, too,” he’ll say. 

Hippias: It was. 

SoGRATEs: “For Aehilles as well?” he’ll ask. “Does the visitor from Elis [293] 
say it is fine for him to be buried after his parents? And for his grandfather 
Aeaeus? And for the other ehildren of the gods? And for the gods 
themselves?”— 

Hippias: What’s that? Go to blessedness. These questions the man asks, 
Soerates, they’re saerilegious! 

SoGRATEs: What? Is it a saerilege to say that’s so when someone else asks the 
question? 

Hippias: Maybe. 

SoGRATEs: “Then maybe you’re the one who says that it is fine for everyone, 
always, to be buried by his ehildren, and to bury his parents? And isn’t Heraeles 
ineluded in 'everyone’ as well as everybody we mentioned a moment ago?” 

Hippias: But I didn’t mean it for the gods. 

[b] SoGRATEs: “Apparently you didn’t mean it for the heroes either.” 

Hippias: Not if they’re ehildren of gods. 

SoGRATEs: “But if they’re not?” 

Hippias: Gertainly. 

SoGRATEs: “Then aeeording to your latest theory, I see, what’s awful and 
unholy and foul for some heroes—Tantalus and Dardanus and Zethus—is fine 
for Pelops and those with similar parentage.” 



Hippias: That’s my opinion. 

SoGRATEs: “Then what you think is what you did not say a moment [c] ago— 
that being buried by your ehildren and burying your parents is foul sometimes, 
and for some people. Apparently it’s still more impossible for that to beeome and 
be fine for everyone; so that has met the same fate as the earlier ones, the girl 
and the pot, and a more laughable fate besides; it is fine for some, not fine for 
others. And to this very day, Soerates, you aren’t able to answer the question 
about the fine, what it is.” 

That’s how he’ll seold me—and he’s right if I give him sueh an answer. 

[d] Most of what he says to me is somewhat like that. But sometimes, as if he 
took pity on my inexperience and laek of edueation, he himself makes me a 
suggestion. He asks if I don’t think sueh and sueh is the fine, or whatever else he 
happens to be investigating and the diseussion is about. 

Hippias: How do you mean? 

SoGRATEs: ril show you. “You’re a strange man, Soerates,” he’ll say, “giving 
answers like that, in that way. You should stop that. They’re very [e] simple and 
easy to refute. But see if you think this sort of answer is fine. We had a grip on it 
just now when we replied that gold is fine for things it’s appropriate to, but not 
for those it’s not. And anything else is fine if this has been added to it: this, the 
appropriate itself—the nature of the appropriate itself. See if it turns out to be the 
fine.” 

Tm used to agreeing with sueh things every time, beeause I don’t know what 
to say. What do you think? Is the appropriate fine? 

Hippias: In every way, Soerates. 

SoGRATEs: Let’s look it over. We’d better not be deceived. 

Hippias: We have to look it over. 

SoGRATEs: See here, then. What do we say about the appropriate: Is it [294] 
what makes—by eoming to be present—eaeh thing to whieh it is present be seen 
to be fine, or be fine, or neither? 

Hippias: I think it’s what makes things be seen to be fine. For example, when 
someone puts on elothes and shoes that suit him, even if he’s ridieulous, he is 
seen to be finer. 

SoGRATEs: Then if the appropriate makes things be seen to be finer than they 
are, it would be a kind of deeeit about the fine, and it wouldn’t be what we are 
looking for, would it, Hippias? I thought we were looking [b] for that by whieh 
all fine things are fine. For example, what all large things are large by is the 
projecting. For by that all large things—even if they are not seen to be so—if 



they project they are neeessarily large. Similarly, we say the fine is what all 
things are fine by, whether or not they are seen to be fine. What would it be? It 
wouldn’t be the appropriate. Beeause that makes things be seen to be finer than 
they are—so you said—and it won’t let things be seen to be as they are. We must 
try to say what it is that [e] makes things fine, whether they are seen to be fine or 
not, just as I said a moment ago. That’s what we’re looking for, if we’re really 
looking for the fine. 

Hippias: But Soerates, the appropriate makes things both be fine and be seen 
to be fine, when it’s present. 

SoGRATEs: Is it impossible for things that are really fine not to be seen to be 
fine, sinee what makes them be seen is present? 

Hippias: It’s impossible. 

SoGRATEs: Then shall we agree to this, Hippias: that everything really [d] fine 
—eustoms and activities both—are both thought to be, and seen to be, fine 
always, by everybody? Or just the opposite, that they’re unknown, and 
individuals in private and eities in publie both have more strife and eontention 
about them than anything? 

Hippias: Mueh more the latter, Soerates. They are unknown. 

SoGRATEs: They wouldn’t be, if “being seen to be” had been added to them. 
And that would have been added if the appropriate were fine and made things 
not only be but be seen to be fine. Therefore, if the appropriate is what makes 
things fine, it would be the fine we’re looking for, but it [e] would not be what 
makes things be seen to be fine. Or, if the appropriate is what makes things be 
seen to be fine, it wouldn’t be the fine we’re looking for. Beeause that makes 
things be; but by itself it eould not make things be seen to be and be, nor eould 
anything else. Let’s ehoose whether we think the appropriate is what makes 
things be seen to be, or be, fine. 

Hippias: It’s what makes things be seen to be, in my opinion, Soerates. 

SoGRATEs: Oh dear! It’s gone and eseaped from us, our ehanee to know what 
the fine is, sinee the appropriate has been seen to be something other than fine. 

Hippias: God yes, Soerates. And I think that’s very strange. 

[295] SoGRATEs: But we shouldn’t let it go yet, my friend. I still have some 
hope that the fine will make itself be seen for what it is. 

Hippias: Of eourse it will. It’s not hard to find. I’m sure if I went off and 
looked for it by myself—in quiet—I would tell it to you more preeisely than any 
preeiseness. 

SoGRATEs: Ah, Hippias! Don’t talk big. You see how mueh trouble it has [b] 



given us already; and if it gets mad at us I’m afraid it will run away still harder. 
But that’s nonsense. You’ll easily find it, I think, when you’re alone. But for 
god’s sake, find it in front of me, or look for it with me if you want, as we’ve 
been doing. If we find it, that would be the finest thing; but if not, I will eontent 
myself with my fate, while you go away and find it easily. And if we find it now, 
of eourse I won’t be a nuisanee to you [e] later, trying to figure out what it was 
you found on your own. Now see what you think the fine is: I’m saying that it’s 
—pay attention now, be careful I’m not raving—let this be fine for us: whatever 
is useful. What I had in mind when I said that was this. We say eyes are fine not 
when we think they are in sueh a state they’re unable to see, but whenever they 
are able, and are useful for seeing. Yes? 

Hippias: Yes. 

SoGRATEs: And that’s how we eall the whole body fine, sometimes for [d] 
running, sometimes for wrestling. And the same goes for all animals—a fine 
horse, rooster, or quail—and all utensils and means of transport on land and sea, 
boats and warships, and the tools of every skill, musie and all the others; and, if 
you want, activities and laws—virtually all these are ealled fine in the same way. 
In eaeh ease we look at the nature it’s got, its [e] manufacture, its eondition; then 
we eall what is useful “fine” in respeet of the way it is useful, what it is useful 
for, and when it is useful; but anything useless in all those respeets we eall 
“foul.” Don’t you think that way too, Hippias? 

Hippias: Yes, I do. 

SoGRATEs: So then are we right to say now that the useful more than anything 
turns out to be fine? 

Hippias: Right, Soerates. 

SoGRATEs: So what’s able to aeeomplish a partieular thing is useful for that for 
whieh it is able; and what’s unable is useless. 

Hippias: Gertainly. 

SoGRATEs: Then is ability— fine, but inability foul? 

Hippias: Very mueh so. Many things give us evidence for the truth of [296] 
that, espeeially polities. The finest thing of all is to be able politieally in your 
own eity, and to be unable is the foulest of all. 

SoGRATEs: Good! Then doesn’t it follow from these points that, by god, 
wisdom is really the finest thing of all, and ignoranee the foulest? 

Hippias: What are you thinking? 

SoGRATEs: Keep quiet, my friend. I’m Mghtened. What on earth are we saying 
now? 


Hippias: Why should you be Mghtened now? The diseussion has gone [b] 
really well for you this time. 

SoGRATEs: I wish it had! Look this over with me: eould anyone do something 
he doesn’t know how to do, and isn’t at all able to do? 

Hippias: Not at all. How eould he do what he isn’t able to do? 

SoGRATEs: Then when people make mistakes, do bad work, even when they do 
it unintentionally—if they aren’t able to do things, they wouldn’t ever do them, 
would they? 

Hippias: That’s elear. 

SoGRATEs: But people who are able are able by ability? I don’t suppose [e] it’s 
by inability. 

Hippias: Of eourse not. 

SoGRATEs: And everyone who does things is able to do the things he does. 

Hippias: Yes. 

SoGRATEs: And all men do mueh more bad work than good, starting from 
ehildhood—and make mistakes unintentionally. 

Hippias: That’s right. 

SoGRATEs: So? We don’t eall that ability and that sort of useful thing [d] fine, 
do we? The sort that’s useful for doing some bad pieee of work? Far from it. 

Hippias: Far indeed, Soerates. That’s what I think. 

SoGRATEs: Then this able and useful of ours is apparently not the fine, 

Hippias. 

Hippias: It is, Soerates, if it’s able to do good, if it’s useful for that sort of 
thing. 

SoGRATEs: Then here’s what got away from us: the able-and-useful without 
qualification is fine. And this is what our mind wanted to say, Hippias: the 
useful-and-able for making some good —that is the fine. [e] 

Hippias: I think so. 

SoGRATEs: But that is beneficial. Isn’t it? 

Hippias: Gertainly. 

SoGRATEs: Then that’s the way fine bodies and fine eustoms and wisdom and 
everything we mentioned a moment ago are fine—beeause they’re beneficial. 

Hippias: That’s elear. 

SoGRATEs: So the beneficial appears to be the fine we wanted. 

Hippias: Gertainly, Soerates. 

SoGRATEs: But the beneficial is the maker of good. 

Hippias: It is. 



SoGRATEs: And the maker is nothing else but the eause, isn’t it? 

Hippias: That’s so. 

SoGRATEs: Then the fine is a eause of the good. 

[297] Hippias: It is. 

SoGRATEs: But the eause is different from what it’s a eause of. I don’t suppose 
the eause would be a eause of a eause. Look at it this way: isn’t the eause seen to 
be a maker? 

Hippias: Gertainly. 

SoGRATEs: Then what is made by the maker is the thing that eomes to be; it’s 
not the maker. 

Hippias: That’s right. 

SoGRATEs: Then the thing that eomes to be and the maker are different things. 

Hippias: Yes. 

[b] SoGRATEs: So the eause isn’t a eause of a eause, but of the thing that eomes 
to be beeause of it. 

Hippias: Gertainly. 

SoGRATEs: So if the fine is a eause of the good, the good should eome to be 
from the fine. And apparently this is why we’re eager to have intelligenee and all 
the other fine things: beeause their produet, their ehild—the good—is worth 
being eager about. It would foIIow that the fine is a kind of father of the good. 

Hippias: Gertainly. You’re talking fine, Soerates. 

[e] SoGRATEs: Then see if this is fine as well: the father is not a son and the 
son is not a father. 

Hippias: Fine. 

SoGRATEs: The eause is not a thing that eomes to be, and the thing that eomes 
to be is not a eause. 

Hippias: That’s true. 

SoGRATEs: Good god! Then the fine is not good, nor the good fine. Or do you 
think they eould be, from what we’ve said? 

Hippias: Good god, no. I don’t think so. 

SoGRATEs: So are we happy with that? Would you like to say that the fine is 
not good, nor the good fine? 

Hippias: Good god, no. I’m not at all happy with it. 

[d] SoGRATEs: Good god, yes, Hippias. Nothing we’ve said so far makes me 
less happy. 

Hippias: So it seems. 

SoGRATEs: Then it doesn’t turn out to be the finest aeeount, as we thought a 



moment ago, that the beneficial—the useful and the able for making some good 
—is fine. It’s not that way at all, but if possible it’s more laughable than the first 
aeeounts, when we thought the girl, or eaeh one of those things mentioned 
earlier, was the fine. 

Hippias: Apparently. 

SoGRATEs: And I don’t know where to turn, Hippias. I’m stuek. Do you have 
anything to say? 

Hippias: Not at present; but as I said a little while ago, I’m sure I’ll find [e] it 
when rve looked. 

SoGRATEs: But I don’t think I ean wait for you to do that, I have sueh a desire 
to know. And besides I think I just got elear. Look. If whatever makes us be glad, 
not with all the pleasures, but just through hearing and sight—if we eall that 
fine, how do you suppose we’d do in the eontest? 

Men, when they’re fine anyway—and everything decorative, pietures [298] 
and seulptures—these all delight us when we see them, if they’re fine. Fine 
sounds and musie altogether, and speeehes and storytelling have the same effect. 
So if we answered that tough man, “Your honor, the fine is what is pleasant 
through hearing and sight,” don’t you think we’d eurb his toughness? 

Hippias: This time, Soerates, I think what the fine is has been well said. 

SoGRATEs: What? shall we say that fine activities and laws are fine by [b] 
being pleasant through hearing and sight? Or that they have some other form? 

Hippias: Those things might slip right past the man. 

SoGRATEs: By Dog, Hippias, not past the person I’d be most ashamed to 
babble at, or pretend to say something when I’m not saying anything. 

Hippias: Who’s that? 

SoGRATEs: Sophroniseus’ son.— He wouldn’t easily let me say those things [e] 
without testing them, any more than he’d let me talk as if I knew what I didn’t 
know. 

Hippias: Well for my part, sinee you say so, I think that’s something else in the 
ease of the laws. 

SoGRATEs: Keep quiet, Hippias. We eould well be thinking we’re in the elear 
again, when we’ve gotten stuek on the same point about the fine as we did a 
moment ago. 

Hippias: What do you mean, Soerates? 

SoGRATEs: ril show you what’s beeome obvious to me, if I’m saying 
anything. In the ease of laws and activities, those eould easily be seen not [d] to 
be outside the pereeption we have through hearing and sight. But let’s stay with 


this aeeount, that what is pleasing through them is fine, and not bring that about 
the laws into the eenter. But if someone should ask—whether he’s the one I 
mentioned or anyone else—“What, Hippias and Soerates? Are you marking off 
the sort of pleasant you eall fine from the pleasant, and not ealling what is 
pleasant to the other senses fine—food [e] and drink, what goes with making 
love, and all the rest of that sort of thing? Aren’t they pleasant? Do you say 
there’s altogether no pleasure in sueh things? Not in anything but seeing and 
hearing?” 

What shall we say, Hippias? 

Hippias: Of eourse we’ll say there are veiy great pleasures in those others, 
Soerates. 

SoGRATEs: “What?” he’ll say. “Though they’re no less pleasures than [299] 
these, would you strip them of this word, and deprive them of being fine?” 

“Yes,” we’ll say, “beeause anyone in the world would laugh at us if we ealled 
it not pleasant to eat but fine, or if we ealled a pleasant smell not pleasant but 
fine. And as for making love, everybody would fight us; they’d say it is most 
pleasant, but that one should do it, if he does it at all, where no one will see, 
beeause it is the foulest thing to be seen.” When we’ve said that, Hippias, he’d 
probably reply, “I understand that too. You’re [b] ashamed, you’ve been 
ashamed a long time, to eall those pleasures fine, beeause men don’t think they 
are. But I didn’t ask for that—what ordinary people think is fine—but for what is 
fine.” 

I think we’ll repeat our hypothesis: “This is what we say is fine, the part of the 
pleasant that eomes by sight and hearing.” What else would you do with the 
argument? What should we say, Hippias? 

Hippias: We must say that and nothing else, in view of what’s been said. 

[e] SoGRATEs: “That’s fine,” he’ll say. “Then if the pleasant through sight and 
hearing is fine, whatever is not pleasant in that way elearly would not be fine.” 

Shall we agree? 

Hippias: Yes. 

SoGRATEs: “Then is the pleasant through sight pleasant through sight and 
hearing? Or is the pleasant through hearing pleasant through hearing and through 
sight?” 

“By no means,” we’ll say. “In that ease what eomes through one would be 
what eomes through both—I think that’s what you mean—but we said that eaeh 
of these pleasant things taken itself by itself is fine, and both are fine as well.” 

Isn’t that our answer? 



[d] Hippias: Gertainly. 

SoGRATEs: “Then,” heTl say, “does one pleasant thing differ froni another in 
this: in being pleasant? rm not asking whether one pleasure ean be greater or 
lesser than another, or more or less, but whether one ean differ in this very way 
—in being a pleasure—and one of the pleasures not be a pleasure.” 

We don’t think so, do we? 

Hippias: We don’t think so. 

SoGRATEs: “So,” he’ll say. “You seleeted those pleasures from the other [e] 
pleasures beeause of something different from their being pleasures. You saw 
some quality in the pair of them, something that differentiates them from the 
others, and you say they are fine by looking at that. I don’t suppose pleasure 
through sight is fine beeause of that —that it is through sight. Beeause if that 
were the eause of its being fine, the other—the one through hearing—wouldn’t 
ever be fine. It’s not a pleasure through sight.” 

That’s true. Shall we say that’s true? 

Hippias: We’ll say it. 

SoGRATEs: “And again, pleasure through hearing turns out not to be fine [300] 
beeause of that —that it is through hearing. Otherwise, pleasure through sight 
would never be fine, beeause it is not a pleasure through hearing.” 

Shall we say that the man who says this is saying the truth, Hippias? 

Hippias: It’s true. 

SoGRATEs: “But both are fine, as you say.” We do say that. 

Hippias: We do. 

SoGRATEs: “Then they have some thing that itself makes them be fine, that 
eommon thing that belongs to both of them in eommon and to eaeh [b] privately. 
Beeause I don’t suppose there’s any other way they would both and eaeh be 
fine.” 

Answer me as you would him. 

Hippias: I think it’s as he says, and that’s my answer. 

SoGRATEs: Then if something is attributed to both pleasures but not to eaeh 
one, they would not be fine by that attribute. 

Hippias: And how eould that be, Soerates? That when neither has an attribute, 
whatever it may be, this attribute—whieh belongs to neither—eould belong to 
both? 

SoGRATEs: Don’t you think it eould happen? [e] 

Hippias: If it did I’d be in the grip of a lot of inexperience about the nature of 
these things and the terms of the present terminology. 



SoGRATEs: Pleasantly put, Hippias. But maybe I’m turning out to think I ean 
see something that’s the way you say it ean’t be, or I’m not seeing anything. 

Hippias: It turns out that you’re not, Soerates. You’re quite readily mis-seeing. 

SoGRATEs: And yet a lot of things like that are seen plainly in my mind; but I 
don’t believe them if they’re not imagined in yours, sinee you’re a [d] man 
who’s made the most money by wisdom of anyone alive, and I’m one who never 
made anything. And I wonder, my friend, if you’re not playing with me and 
deliberately fooIing me, so many and so elear are the examples I see. 

Hippias: Soerates, no one will know finer than you whether I’m playing or 
not, if you try to say what these things are that are seen by you plainly. You’II be 
seen to be saying nothing. Beeause never shall you find what is attributed to 
neither me nor you, but is attributed to both of us. 

SoGRATEs: What do you mean, Hippias? Maybe you’re saying something [e] I 
don’t understand. But listen more elearly to what I want to say. Beeause I see 
what is not attributed to me to be, and what neither I am nor you are, and this ean 
be attributed to both of us. And there are others besides, whieh are attributed to 
both of us to be, things neither of us is. 

Hippias: Your answers seem weird again, Soerates, more so than the ones you 
gave a little earlier. Look. If both of us were just, wouldn’t eaeh [301] of us be 
too? Or if eaeh of us were unjust, wouldn’t both of us? Or if we were healthy, 
wouldn’t eaeh be? Or if eaeh of us had some siekness or were wounded or 
strieken or had any other tribulation, again, wouldn’t both of us have that 
attribute? Similarly, if we happened to be gold or silver or ivory, or, if you like, 
noble or wise or honored or even old or young or anything you like that goes 
with human beings, isn’t it really neeessary that eaeh of us be that as well? 

[b] SoGRATEs: Of eourse. 

Hippias: But Soerates, you don’t look at the entireties of things, nor do the 
people you’re used to talking with. You people knoek away at the fine and the 
other beings by taking eaeh separately and eutting it up with words. Beeause of 
that you don’t realize how great they are—naturally eontinuous bodies of being. 
And now you’re so far from realizing it that [e] you think there’s some attribute 
or being that is true of these both but not of eaeh, or of eaeh but not of both. 
That’s how unreasonably and unobservantIy and fooIishIy and 
uneomprehendingly you operate. 

SoGRATEs: That’s the way things are for us, Hippias. “They’re not the way a 
person wants”—so runs the proverb people often quote—“but the way he ean get 
them.” But your frequent admonitions are a help to us. This time, for example. 



before these admonitions from you about the stupid way we operate... . Shall I 
make a still greater display, and tell you what [d] we had in mind about them? Or 
not tell? 

Hippias: You’re telling someone who already knows, Soerates. I know how 
everybody who’s involved in speeehes operates. All the same, if it’s more 
pleasant for you, speak on. 

SoGRATEs: It really is more pleasant. We were so foolish, my friend, before 
you said what you did, that we had an opinion about me and you that eaeh of us 
is one, but that we wouldn’t both be one (whieh is what eaeh [e] of us would be) 
beeause we’re not one but two —we were so stupid-like. But now, we have been 
instrueted by you that if two is what we both are, two is what eaeh of us must be 
as well; and if eaeh is one, then both must be one as well. The eontinuous theory 
of being, aeeording to Hippias, does not allow it to be otherwise; but whatever 
both are, that eaeh is as well; and whatever eaeh is, both are. Right now I sit here 
persuaded by you. Pirst, however, remind me, Hippias. Are you and I one? Or 
are you two and I two? 

Hippias: What do you mean, Soerates? 

[302] SoGRATEs: Just what I say. I’m afraid of you, afraid to speak elearly, 
beeause you get angry at me whenever you think you’ve said anything. All the 
same, tell me more. Isn’t eaeh of us one, and that —being one—is attributed to 
him? 

Hippias: Gertainly. 

SoGRATEs: Then if eaeh of us is one, wouldn’t he also be odd-numbered? 

Or don’t you eonsider one to be odd? 

Hippias: I do. 

SoGRATEs: Then will both of us be odd-numbered, being two? 

Hippias: It eouldn’t be, Soerates. 

SoGRATEs: But both are even-numbered. Yes? 

Hippias: Gertainly. 

SoGRATEs: Then beeause both are even-numbered, on aeeount of that, eaeh of 
us is even-numbered as well. Right? 

Hippias: Of eourse not. [b] 

SoGRATEs: Then it’s not entirely neeessary, as you said it was a moment ago, 
that whatever is true of both is also true of eaeh, and that whatever is true of eaeh 
is also true of both. 

Hippias: Not that sort of thing, but the sort I said earlier. 

SoGRATEs: They’re enough, Hippias. We have to aeeept them too, beeause we 



see that some are this way, and others are not this way. I said (if you remember 
how this diseussion got started) that pleasure through sight and hearing was not 
fine by this —that eaeh of them turned out to have [e] an attribute but not both, or 
that both had it but not eaeh—but by that by whieh both and eaeh are fine, 
beeause you agreed that they are both and eaeh fine. That’s why I thought it was 
by the being that adheres to both, if both are fine—it was by that they had to be 
fine, and not by what falls off one or the other. And I still think so now. But let’s 
make a fresh start. Tell me, if the pleasure through sight and the one through 
hearing are [d] both and eaeh fine, doesn’t what makes them fine adhere in both 
and in eaeh of them? 

Hippias: Gertainly. 

SoGRATEs: Then is it beeause eaeh and both are pleasure —would they be fine 
beeause of that? Or would that make all other pleasures no less fine than these? 
Remember, we saw that they were no less pleasures. 

Hippias: I remember. 

SoGRATEs: But is it beeause they are through sight and hearing—are they [e] 
ealled fine beeause of that? 

Hippias: That’s the way it was put. 

SoGRATEs: See if this is true. It was said, I’m remembering, that the pleasant 
was fine this way: not all the pleasant, but whatever is through sight and hearing. 

Hippias: True. 

SoGRATEs: Doesn’t that attribute adhere in both, but not in eaeh? I don’t 
suppose eaeh of them is through both (as we said earlier), but both through both, 
not eaeh. Is that right? 

Hippias: Yes. 

SoGRATEs: Then that’s not what makes eaeh of them fine; it doesn’t adhere in 
eaeh (beeause “both” doesn’t adhere in eaeh). So the hypothesis lets us eall both 
of them fine, but it doesn’t let us eall eaeh of them fine. 

What else should we say? Isn’t it neeessarily so? [303] 

Hippias: So we see. 

SoGRATEs: Then should we eall both fine, but not eall eaeh fine? 

Hippias: What’s to stop us? 

SoGRATEs: This stops us, friend, in my opinion. We had things that eome to 
belong to partieular things in this way: if they eome to belong to both, they do to 
eaeh also; and if to eaeh, to both—all the examples you gave. Right? 

Hippias: Yes. 

SoGRATEs: But the examples I gave were not that way. Among them were 



“eaeh” itself and “both.” Is that right? 

Hippias: It is. 

[b] SoGRATEs: With whieh of these do you put the fine, Hippias? With those 
you mentioned? If I am strong and so are you, we’re both strong too; and if I am 
just and so are you, we both are too. And if both, then eaeh. In the same way, if I 
am fine and so are you, we both are too; and if both, then eaeh. Or does nothing 
stop them from being like the things I said I saw elearly: when both of anything 
are even-numbered, eaeh may be either odd- or possibly even-numbered. And 
again, when eaeh of them is [e] inexpressible, both together may be expressible, 
or possibly inexpressible.— And millions of things like that. With whieh do you 
plaee the fine? Do you see the matter the way I do? I think it’s a great absurdity 
for both of us to be fine, but eaeh not; or eaeh fine, but both not, or anything else 
like that. 

Do you ehoose the way I do, or the other way? 

Hippias: The first way is for me, Soerates. 

[d] SoGRATEs: Well done, Hippias! We’ve saved ourselves a longer seareh. 
Beeause if the fine is with those, then the pleasant through sight and hearing is 
not fine anymore. “Through sight and hearing” makes both fine, but not eaeh. 

But that’s impossible, as you and I agree, Hippias. 

Hippias: We do agree. 

SoGRATEs: Then it’s impossible for the pleasant through sight and hearing to 
be fine, sinee if it beeomes fine it presents one of the impossibilities. 

Hippias: That’s right. 

[e] SoGRATEs: “Tell me again from the beginning,” he’ll say; “sinee you were 
quite wrong with that. What do you say that is—the fine in both pleasures, whieh 
made you value them above the others and eall them fine?” Hippias, I think we 
have to say that they are the most harmless pleasures and the best, both and eaeh 
as well. Or ean you mention something else that distinguishes them from all the 
others? 

Hippias: Not at all. They really are best. 

SoGRATEs: He’ll say, “Then this is what you say is the fine—beneficial 
pleasure?” 

“Apparently so,” I’ll say. And you? 

Hippias: Me too. 

SoGRATEs: He’ll say: “The maker of good is beneficial, but we just saw that 
the maker and what is made are different. Your aeeount eomes down [304] to the 
earlier aeeount. The good would not be fine, or the fine good, if eaeh of these 


were different.” 

“Absolutely,” we’ll say, if we have any sense. It’s not proper to disagree with 
a man when he’s right. 

Hippias: But Soerates, really, what do you think of all that? It’s Ilakings and 
elippings of speeehes, as I told you before, divided up small. But here’s what is 
fine and worth a lot: to be able to present a speeeh well [b] and finely, in eourt or 
eouneil or any other authority to whom you give the speeeh, to convince them 
and go home earrying not the smallest but the greatest of prizes, the successful 
defense of yourseIf, your property, and friends. One should stiek to that. 

He should give up and abandon all that small-talking, so he won’t be thought a 
eomplete fooI for applying himself, as he is now, to babbling nonsense. 

SoGRATEs: Hippias, my friend, you’re a lueky man, beeause you know whieh 
activities a man should praetiee, and you’ve praetieed them too—[e] 
successfully, as you say. But I’m apparently held baek by my crazy luek. I 
wander around and I’m always getting stuek. If I make a display of how stuek I 
am to you wise men, I get mud-spattered by your speeehes when I display it. 

You all say what you just said, that I am spending my time on things that are 
silly and small and worthless. But when I’m convinced by you and say what you 
say, that it’s mueh the most excellent thing to be able to present a speeeh well 
and finely, and get things done in eourt [d] or any other gathering, I hear every 
insult from that man (among others around here) who has always been reluting 
me. He happens to be a elose relative of mine, and he Iives in the same house. So 
when I go home to my own plaee and he hears me saying those things, he asks if 
I’m not ashamed that I dare diseuss fine activities when rve been so plainly 
refuted about the fine, and it’s elear I don’t even know at all what that is itself! 
“Look,” he’II say. “How will you know whose speeeh—or any other aetion—is 
[e] finely presented or not, when you are ignorant of the fine? And when you’re 
in a state like that, do you think it’s any better for you to Iive than die?” That’s 
what I get, as I said. Insults and blame from you, insults from him. But I suppose 
it is neeessary to bear all that. It wouldn’t be strange if it were good for me. I 
aetually think, Hippas, that assoeiating with both of you has done me good. The 
proverb says, “What’s fine is hard”—I think I know that. 
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The statue of Athena mentioned in Soerates’ next speeeh was fashioned of ivory and gold for the Parthenon. 

10. A dithyramb is a sort of ehoral ode heavily embellished with musie. 

11. Aehilles’ mother, Thetis, was a goddess. His grandfather, Aeaeus, was a son of Zeus. Heraeles, Tantalus, 
Dardanus, and Zethus (below) were all said to be sons of Zeus. Pelops, son of Tantalus, was of human 
parentage. 

12. Alternatively, “power.” 

13. Sophroniseus’ son is Soerates himself. 

14. By “inexpressible number” is probably meant an irrational surd (square root of a non-square number). If 
so, the elaim is false. The sum of two sueh numbers is irrational. 


T,F,SSF,R HTPPTAS 


Translated by Nieholas D. Smith. 


The great sophist Hippias, who has eome to Athens on his rounds of the Greek 
eities, hasjust exhibited his talents in a diseourse on Homer. Soerates asks 
Hippias to explain further his view on Aehilles and Odysseus, the heroes ofthe 
two Homerie poems. In the poems, says Hippias, Aehilles is ‘best and bravest’of 
the Greek heroes at Troy, and truthful, while Odysseus is ‘wily and a liar ’—he 
speaks untruths. Homer implies, and Hippias agrees, that being truthful and 
being a liar (speaking untruths) are two distinet, eontrasting things—one and the 
same person eannot be both truthful and a ‘liar’. But is that so, Soerates wants 
to know? Isn’t the one who has the truth about some matter the best able to tell 
an untruth ? After all, only he is in a position even to know what would be an 
untruth to say! So the good and truthful man — Aehilles, aeeording to Hippias — 
would also be a liar, one aeeomplished at telling untruths. On this aeeount, it 
eould not be right to eontrast Aehilles, as a truthful person, with Odysseus as a 
liar—they would both have to be both. Hippias proves unable to sort these 
guestions out satisfactorily, and so to explain adeguately his own view about the 
differences between the two Homerie heroes: his self-proclaimed wisdom about 
the interpretation ofHomer and indeed about everything else is thus shown up 
as no wisdom at all. 

Toward the end of this short dialogue Soerates presses Hippias to admit that 
those who make moral errors ‘voluntarily’ — e.g., thejust person, who knows 
what the just thing to do is, but preeisely through knowing that does the unjust 
thing instead—are better people than those who aet unjustly ‘involuntarily’, from 
ignoranee and by being unjust. Given his earlier inability to show how the good, 
knowledgeable, truthful person is not also the liar—the person most adept at 
telling untruths—Hippias is in no position to reject this suggestion, however 
unpalatable the thought may be that just people are exquisitely good at doing 
injustice! Nonetheless, he resists—no doubt eorreetly, however illogieally, given 
his own earlier statements. As usual, in pressing him to aeeept this eonelusion, 
Soerates is arguing only on the basis ofassertions Hippias has made, not his 
own personal views. Indeed, Soerates indieates his own disavowal of this 
eonelusion when he introduees at the end of the dialogue his own ‘if’: if there is 



anyone who yoluntarily does what is unjust, then perhaps that person would be a 
‘good’doer ofinjustice. So we have no good reason to doubt, as some seholars 
have done, fearing for Soerates’ moral reputation, that this dialogue is Plato’s 
work. It is eited byAristotle under the simple title Hippias (we eall it Lesser to 
distinguish it from the longer or Greater Hippias dialogue). As often in eiting 
Plato, Aristotle names no author, but — provided, as seems reasonable, that he 
means the reader to know it as Plato’s—his eitation seems to assure its 
genuineness. 

Elsewhere in Plato we hear nothing about Eudieus, the third speaker ofthe 
dialogue, except in Greater Hippias, where Hippias says Eudieus has invited him 
to give the exhibition on Homer that provides the oeeasion for our dialogue. 
Erom this evidence he would appear to be Hippias’ host in Athens, and so one of 
his more prominent Athenian admirers—though he is not mentioned in 
Protagoras among those attending him. 

J.M.C. 


EuDieus: Why are you silent, Soerates, after Hippias has given sueh an [363] 
exhibition? Why don’t you either join us in praising some point or other in what 
he said, or else put something to the test, if it seems to you anything was not well 
said—espeeially sinee we who most elaim to have a share in the praetiee of 
philosophy are now left to ourselves? 

SoGRATEs: Indeed, Eudieus, there are some things in what Hippias said just 
now about Homer that Ed like to hear more about. Eor your father [b] 

Apemantus used to say that the Iliad of Homer is a finer poem than the Odyssey, 
to just the extent that Aehilles is a better man than Odysseus; for, he said, one of 
these poems is about Odysseus and the other about Aehilles. Ed like to ask about 
that, then, if Hippias is willing. What does he think about these two men? Whieh 
of them does he say is the better? Eor in his [e] exhibition he’s told us all sorts of 
other things both about other poets and about Homer. 

EuDieus: It’s plain that Hippias won’t object to answering any question you 
ask him. Right, Hippias? If Soerates asks you something, will you answer, or 
what will you do? 

Hippias: Well, it would be strange behavior if I didn’t, Eudieus. I always go 
from my home at Elis to the festival of the Greeks at Olympia when it [d] is held 
and offer myself at the temple to speak on demand about any subject I have 
prepared for exhibition, and to answer any questions anyone wants to ask. I ean 



hardly flee now from answering the questions of Soerates. 

SoGRATEs: What a godlike state of mind you’re in, Hippias, if you go to [364] 
the temple at every Olympiad so confident about your soul’s wisdom! I’d be 
amazed if any of the athletes of the body goes there to take part in the eontests as 
fearless and trusting about his body as you say you are about your intelleet! 

Hippias: It is reasonable for me to be in that state of mind, Soerates. Ever 
sinee I began taking part in the eontests at the Olympie games, I have never met 
anyone superior to me in anything. 

[b] SoGRATEs: A fine reply, Hippias. Your fame is a monument for wisdom to 
the eity of Elis and to your parents. But what do you say to us about Aehilles and 
about Odysseus? Whieh do you say is the better man, and in what respeet? When 
there were many of us inside, and you were giving your exhibition, I eouldn’t 
keep up with what you were saying, but I hesitated to keep asking questions. 
There were so many people inside, and I didn’t want to hinder your display by 
raising questions. But now, sinee there are fewer of us and Eudieus here urges 
me to question you, [e] speak, and instruet us elearly. What were you saying 
about these two men? How were you distinguishing them? 

Hippias: Well, I am glad to explain to you even more elearly than before what 
I say about these men and others, too. I say that Homer made Aehilles the “best 
and bravest” man of those who went to Troy, and Nestor the wisest, and 
Odysseus the wiliest. 

SoGRATEs: What? Hippias, will you do me the favor of not laughing at [d] me 
if I have difficulty understanding what you are saying and often repeat my 
questions? But try to answer me gently and in a good-natured way. 

Hippias: It would be shameM, Soerates, if I, who teaeh others to do that very 
thing and demand a fee for it, should not myself be lenient when questioned by 
you and answer gently. 

SoGRATEs: Einely put. But really, when you said that the poet made Aehilles 
the “best and bravest,” and when you said that he made Nestor [e] the wisest, I 
thought I understood you. But when you said that he made Odysseus the wiliest 
—well, to tell you the truth, I don’t know in the least what you mean by that. But 
tell me this; maybe it’ll make me understand better. Doesn’t Homer make 
Aehilles wily? 

Hippias: Not in the least, Soerates, but most simple and truthM; for in the 
“Prayers,” when he has them conversing, he has Aehilles say to Odysseus: 


[365] Son ofLaertes, sprung from Zeus, resourceful 



Odysseus, 

I must speak the word bluntly, 

How I will aet and how I think it shall be aeeomplished, 

For as hateful to me as the gates ofHades 

[b] Is he who hides one thing in his mind, and says another. 

As for me, I will speak as it shall also be aeeomplished.- 

In these lines he elearly shows the way of eaeh man, that Aehilles is truthful and 
simple, and Odysseus is wily and a liar;- for he presents Aehilles as saying these 
words to Odysseus. 

SoGRATEs: Now, Hippias, it may be that I understand what you mean. You 
mean that the wily person is a liar, or so it appears. 

Hippias: Gertainly, Soerates. Homer presents Odysseus as that kind of [e] 
person in many plaees, both in the Iliad and in the Odyssey. 

SoGRATEs: So Homer, it seems, thought the truthful man was one kind of 
person, and the liar another, and not the same. 

Hippias: How eould he not, Soerates? 

SoGRATEs: And do you yourself think so, Hippias? 

Hippias: Gertainly, Soerates. It would be very strange if it were otherwise. 

SoGRATEs: Let’s dismiss Homer, then, sinee it’s impossible to ask him [d] what 
he had in mind when he wrote these lines. But sinee you’re evidently taking up 
the eause, and agree with what you say he meant, answer for both Homer and 
yourself. 

Hippias: So be it. Ask briefly what you wish. 

SoGRATEs: Do you say that liars, like siek people, don’t have the power to do 
anything, or that they do have the power to do something? 

Hippias: I say they very mueh have the power to do many things, and 
espeeially to deceive people. 

SoGRATEs: So aeeording to your argument they are powerful, it would [e] 
seem, and wily. Right? 

Hippias: Yes. 

SoGRATEs: Are they wily and deceivers from dimwittedness and foolishness, 
or by eunning and some kind of intelligenee? 

Hippias: From eunning, absolutely, and intelligenee. 

SoGRATEs: So they are intelligent, it seems. 

Hippias: Yes, by Zeus. Too mueh so. 

SoGRATEs: And being intelligent, do they not know what they are doing, or do 


they know? 

Hippias: They know very well. That’s how they do their misehiei. 

SoGRATEs: And knowing the things that they know, are they ignorant, or wise? 

Hippias: Wise, surely, in just these things: in deeeption. [366] 

SoGRATEs: Stop. Let us reeall what it is that you are saying. You elaim that 
liars are poweriul and intelligent and knowledgeable and wise in those matters in 
whieh they are liars? 

Hippias: That’s what I elaim. 

SoGRATEs: And that the truthiul and the liars are different, eomplete opposites 
of one another? 

Hippias: That’s what I say. 

SoGRATEs: Well, then. The liars are among the powerful and wise, aeeording 
to your argument. 

Hippias: Gertainly. 

SoGRATEs: And when you say that the liars are powerM and wise in [b] these 
very matters, do you mean that they have the power to lie if they want, or that 
they are without power in the matters in whieh they are liars? 

Hippias: I mean they are powerM. 

SoGRATEs: To put it in a nutshell, then, liars are wise and have the power to lie. 

Hippias: Yes. 

SoGRATEs: So a person who did not have the power to lie and was ignorant 
would not be a liar. 

Hippias: That’s right. 

[e] SoGRATEs: But eaeh person who ean do what he wishes when he wishes is 
powerM. I mean someone who is not prevented by disease or other sueh things, 
someone like you with regard to writing my name. You have the power to do this 
whenever you wish to. That’s what I mean. Or don’t you say that one in sueh a 
eondition is powerM? 

Hippias: I do. 

SoGRATEs: Now tell me, Hippias: aren’t you experienced in ealeulating and 
arithmetie? 

Hippias: Most experienced of all, Soerates. 

SoGRATEs: So if someone were to ask you what three times seven hundred is, 
eouldn’t you tell him the truth about this most quickly and best of all, if you 
wished? 

[d] Hippias: Of eourse. 

SoGRATEs: Beeause you are most powerM and wisest in these matters? 



Hippias: Yes. 

SoGRATEs: Are you, then, merely wisest and most powerM, or are you also 
best in those things in whieh you are most powerM and wisest, that is, in 
arithmetie? 

Hippias: Best also, for sure, Soerates. 

SoGRATEs: Then would you tell the truth most powerMly about these things? 

[e] Hippias: I think so. 

SoGRATEs: But what about falsehoods about these same things? Please answer 
with the same nobility and grandeur you showed before, Hippias. If someone 
were to ask you what three times seven hundred is, eould you lie the best, always 
eonsistently say falsehoods about these things, if you [367] wished to lie and 
never to tell the truth? Or would one who is ignorant of ealeulations have more 
power than you to lie if he wished to? Don’t you think the ignorant person would 
often involuntarily tell the truth when he wished to say falsehoods, if it so 
happened, beeause he didn’t know; whereas you, the wise person, if you should 
wish to lie, would always eonsistently lie? 

Hippias: Yes, it is just as you say. 

SoGRATEs: Is the liar, then, a liar about other things but not about number—he 
wouldn’t lie about numbers? 

Hippias: But yes, by Zeus, about numbers, too. 

[b] SoGRATEs: So we should also maintain this, Hippias, that there is sueh a 
person as a liar about ealeulation and number. 

Hippias: Yes. 

SoGRATEs: Who would this person be? Mustn’t he have the power to lie, as 
you just now agreed, if he is going to be a liar? If you remember, you said that 
one who did not have the power to lie eould never beeome a liar. 

Hippias: I remember. I said that. 

SoGRATEs: And were you not just now shown to have the most power to lie 
about ealeulations? 

Hippias: Yes. I said that, too. 

SoGRATEs: Do you, therefore, have the most power to tell the truth [e] about 
ealeulations? 

Hippias: Of eourse. 

SoGRATEs: Then the same person has the most power both to say falsehoods 
and to tell the truth about ealeulations. And this person is the one who is good 
with regard to these things, the arithmetieian? 

Hippias: Yes. 



SoGRATEs: Then who beeomes a liar about ealeulations, Hippias, other than 
the good person? For the same person is aiso powerM, and truthM, as weii. 

Hippias: Apparentiy. 

SoGRATEs: Do you see, then, that the same person is both a iiar and truthM 
about these things, and the truthM person is no better than the [d] iiar? For, 
indeed, he is the same person and the two are not eompiete opposites, as you 
supposed just now. 

Hippias: He does not appear to be, at ieast in this fieid. 

SoGRATEs: Do you wish to investigate some other fieid, then? 

Hippias: If you wish. 

SoGRATEs: Aii right. Are you not aiso experienced in geometry? 

Hippias: I am. 

SoGRATEs: Weii, then. Isn’t it the same way in geometry? Doesn’t the same 
person have the most power to lie and to tell the truth about geometrieal 
diagrams, namely, the geometer? 

Hippias: Yes. 

SoGRATEs: Is anyone else good at these things, or the geometer? 

Hippias: No one else. [e] 

SoGRATEs: The good and wise geometer, then, is the most powerM in both 
respeets, isn’t he? And if anyone eould be a liar about diagrams, it would be this 
person, the good geometer? For he has the power to lie, but the bad one is 
powerless; and one who does not have the power to lie eannot beeome a liar, as 
you agreed. 

Hippias: That’s right. 

SoGRATEs: Let us investigate a third person, the astronomer, whose craft you 
think you know even better than the preeeding ones. Right, Hippias? [368] 

Hippias: Yes. 

SoGRATEs: Aren’t the same things true in astronomy, also? 

Hippias: Probably, Soerates. 

SoGRATEs: In astronomy, too, if anyone is a liar, it will be the good 
astronomer, he who has the power to lie. Gertainly it won’t be the one who does 
not have the power; for he is ignorant. 

Hippias: That’s the way it appears. 

SoGRATEs: So the same person will be truthM and a liar in astronomy. 

Hippias: So it seems. 

[b] SoGRATEs: Come then, Hippias. Examine all the seienees similarly. Is there 
any that’s different from these, or are they all like this? You are the wisest of 



people in the greatest number of crafts, as I onee heard you boasting. In the 
marketplaee, next to the tables of the bankers, you told of your great and 
enviable wisdom. You said that you had onee gone to Olympia with everything 
you had on your body the produet of your own work. Pirst, the ring you were 
wearing—you began with that—^was your [e] own work, showing that you knew 
how to engrave rings. And another signet, too, was your work, and a strigil- and 
an oil bottle, whieh you had made. Then you said that you yourself had eut from 
leather the sandals you were wearing, and had woven your eloak and tunie. And 
what seemed to everyone most unusual and an exhibition of the greatest wisdom 
was when you said that the belt you wore around your tunie was like the very 
expensive Persian ones, and that you had plaited it yourself. In addition to these 
things, you said that you brought poems with you—epie, tragie, [d] and 
dithyrambs, and many writings of all sorts in prose. You said you eame with 
knowledge that distinguished you from all others on the subjects I was just now 
speaking of, and also about rhythms, and harmony, and the eorreetness of letters, 
and many other things besides, as I seem to remember. But rve forgotten to 
mention your artful technique (as it seems) of memory, in whieh you think you 
are most brilliant. I suppose I have [e] forgotten a great many other things, as 
well. But, as I say, look both at your own crafts—for they are sufficient—and 
also those of others, and tell me, in aeeordanee with what you and I have agreed 
upon, if you find any ease in whieh one person is truthful and another (distinet, 
not the same) [369] person is a liar. Look for one in whatever sort of wisdom or 
villainy you like, or whatever you want to eall it; but you will not find it, my 
friend, for none exists. So tell me! 

Hippias: But I ean’t, Soerates; at least not offhand. 

SoGRATEs: And you never will, I think. But if what I say is true, you will 
remember what follows from our argument. 

Hippias: I don’t entirely understand what you mean, Soerates. 

SoGRATEs: Presumably that’s beeause you are not using your memory 
technique; plainly, you don’t think you need it. But I will remind you. [b] You 
realize that you said that Aehilles was truthful, whereas Odysseus was a liar and 
wily? 

Hippias: Yes. 

SoGRATEs: You are now aware, then, that the same person has been discovered 
to be a liar and truthful, so that if Odysseus was a liar, he also beeomes truthful, 
and if Aehilles was truthful, he also beeomes a liar, and these two men are not 
different from one another, nor opposites, but similar? 


Hippias: Oh, Soerates! You’re always weaving arguments of this kind. You 
piek out whatever is the most difficult part of the argument, and [e] fasten on to 
it in minute detail, and don’t dispute about the whole subject under diseussion. 

So now, if you wish, I’ll prove to you by sufficient argument, based upon mueh 
evidence, that Homer made Aehilles better than Odysseus and not a liar, whereas 
he made the latter deceitful, a teller of many lies, and worse than Aehilles. If you 
wish, you may then offer eounterarguments to mine, to the effect that the other is 
better. That way, these people here will know more whieh of us speaks better. 

SoGRATEs: Hippias, I don’t dispute that you are wiser than I, but it is [d] 
always my eustom to pay attention when someone is saying something, 
espeeially when the speaker seems to me to be wise. And beeause I desire to 
learn what he means, I question him thoroughly and examine and plaee side-by- 
side the things he says, so I ean learn. If the speaker seems to me to be some 
worthless person, I neither ask questions nor do I eare what he says. This is how 
you’ll recognize whom I eonsider wise. You’ll find me being persistent about 
what’s said by this sort of person, questioning [e] him so that I ean benefit by 
learning something. And so now I notieed as you were speaking, that in the lines 
you just now reeited—to show that Aehilles speaks to Odysseus as if Odysseus 
were a fraud—it seems ridieulous to me, if you speak truly, that Odysseus (the 
wily one), is nowhere portrayed as lying, whereas Aehilles is portrayed as a wily 
person aeeording [370] to your argument. In any ease, he lies. For he begins by 
saying the lines whieh you just now reeited: 

For as hateful to me as the gates ofHades 

Is he who hides one thing in his mind, and says another. 

A little later he says he wouldn’t be persuaded by Odysseus and Agamemnon, 

[b] and wouldn’t stay in Troy at all. But, he says, 

Tomorrow, when I have sacrificed to Zeus and all the gods, 

And loaded my ships, having dragged them to the sea, 

You will see, ifyou want to, and ifyou eare about sueh 
things, 

My ships sailing very early on the fish-filled Hellespont, 

And in them, the men eagerly rowing. [e] 

And ifthe glorious Earth-shaker should grant a fair voyage, 

On the third day I should eome to fertile Phthia.- 


And before that, when he was insulting Agamemnon, he said, 

Now I am going to Phthia, beeause it is mueh better 

To go home with my curved ships. I do not think 

[d] I will stay here dishonored, and pile up riehes and wealth 

foryou.- 

Although he said these things—onee before the entire army and onee before his 
eolleagues—nowhere is he shown to have prepared or tried to drag down the 
ships to sail home. Rather, he shows quite a noble eontempt for telling the truth. 
So, Hippias, l\e been questioning you from the [e] beginning beeause I’m 
confused as to whieh of these two men was represented as better by the poet, 
thinking that both were “best and bravest” and that it’s hard to diseern whieh is 
better, with regard both to lying and to truth, and to virtue, as well; for in this, 
also, the two are quite similar. 

Hippias: That’s beeause you don’t look at it right, Soerates. When Aehilles 
lies, he’s portrayed as lying not on purpose but involuntarily, forced to stay and 
help by the misfortune of the army. But the lies of Odysseus are voluntary and 
on purpose. 

SoGRATEs: You’re deceiving me, my dear Hippias, and are yourself imitating 
Odysseus! 

[371] Hippias: Not at all, Soerates! What do you mean? What are you 
referring to? 

SoGRATEs: To your saying that Aehilles didn’t lie on purpose—he, who was 
also sueh a eheat and a sehemer in addition to his fraudulence, as Homer has 
represented him. He’s shown to be so mueh more intelligent than Odysseus in 
easily defrauding him without being notieed, that right in front of the other, he 
dared to eontradiet himself and Odysseus didn’t notiee. In any ease, Odysseus 
isn’t portrayed as saying anything to him [b] whieh shows that he perceived his 
lying. 

Hippias: What are you talking about, Soerates? 

SoGRATEs: Don’t you know that after he said to Odysseus that he would sail 
away at dawn, he doesn’t say again that he’s going to sail away when he speaks 
to Ajax, but says something different? 

Hippias: Where? 

SoGRATEs: In the lines in whieh he says. 



I will not think ofbloody war 

[c]Until the son ofthoughtful Priam, noble Heetor 

Gomes to the tents and the ships ofthe Myrmidons, 

Killing Argives, and burns the ships with blaiing fire. 

But at my tent and my blaek ship 

I think Heetor himself, though eager for battle, will stop.- 

[d] So, Hippias; do you think the son of Thetis, who was taught by the most wise 
ehiron, was so forgetful that—though a little earlier he had insulted fraudulent 
people with the most extreme insults—he himself said to Odysseus that he was 
going to sail away, and to Ajax that he was going to stay? And he wasn’t doing 
this on purpose, supposing that Odysseus was an old fool, and that he himself 
eould get the better of him by preeisely sueh conniving and lying? 

Hippias: It doesn’t seem that way to me, Soerates. Rather, in these things, [e] 
too, it was beeause of his guilelessness- that he was led to say something 
different to Ajax and to Odysseus. But when Odysseus tells the truth, he always 
has a purpose, and when he lies, it’s the same. 

SoGRATEs: Then it seems that Odysseus is better than Aehilles after all. 

Hippias: Not at all, surely, Soerates. 

SoGRATEs: Why not? Didn’t it emerge just now that the voluntary liars are 
better than the involuntary ones? 

Hippias: But Soerates, how eould those who are voluntarily unjust, and [372] 
are voluntary and purposeful evil-doers, be better than those who aet that way 
involuntarily? For these people, there seems to be mueh lenienee, when they aet 
unjustly without knowing, or lie, or do some other evil. The laws, too, are surely 
mueh harsher towards those who do evil and lie voluntarily than towards those 
who do so involuntarily. 

SoGRATEs: You see, Hippias, that 1 am telling the truth when 1 say that [b] l’m 
persistent in questioning wise people? It may be that this is the only good trait 1 
have and that all the others 1 have are quite worthless. 1 make mistakes as to the 
way things are, and don’t know how they are—1 find it sufficient evidence of 
this that when 1 am with one of you who are highly regarded for wisdom, and to 
whose wisdom all the Greeks bear witness, 1 show myself to know nothing. For 1 
think pretty well none of the same things as you do; yet what greater evidence of 
ignoranee is there [e] than when someone disagrees with wise men? But 1 have 
one wonderMly good trait, whieh saves me: l’m not ashamed to learn. 1 inquire 


and ask questions and l’m very grateful to the one who answers, and l’ve never 
failed in gratitude to anyone. rve never denied it when rve learned anything, 
pretending that what I learned was my own discovery. Instead, I sing the praises 
of the one who taught me as a wise person, and proelaim what I learned from 
him. So indeed now, I don’t agree with what you are [d] saying but disagree very 
strongly. But I know very well that this is my fault—it’s beeause I’m the sort of 
person I am, not to say anything better of myself than I deserve. To me, Hippias, 
it appears entirely the opposite to what you say: those who harm people and 
eommit injustice and lie and eheat and go wrong voluntarily, rather than 
involuntarily, are better than those who do so involuntarily. However, sometimes 
I believe the opposite, and I go baek and forth about all this—plainly beeause I 
don’t know. But [e] now at this moment a fit of lightheadedness has eome over 
me, and I think those who voluntarily go wrong regarding something are better 
than those who do so involuntarily. I blame the preeeding arguments for my 
present eondition, making it appear to me now that those who do any of these 
things involuntarily are more worthless than those who do them voluntarily. 

[373] So please be niee and don’t refuse to eure my soul. You’ll do me a mueh 
greater good if you give my soul relief from ignoranee, than if you gave my 
body relief from disease. But if you wish to give a long speeeh, I tell you in 
advance that you wouldn’t eure me, for I eouldn’t follow you. If you are willing 
to answer me as you did just now, you’ll benefit me a great deal, and I think you 
yourself won’t be harmed. I might justly eall for your help, too, son of 
Apemantus, for you goaded me into a diseussion with Hippias. So now, if 
Hippias isn’t willing to answer me, ask him for me. 

[b] EuDieus: Well, Soerates, I don’t think Hippias will need us to plead with 
him. For that’s not what he said earlier; he said that he wouldn’t flee from any 
man’s questioning. Right, Hippias? Isn’t that what you said? 

Hippias: I did. But Soerates always ereates confusion in arguments, and seems 
to argue unfairly. 

SoGRATEs: Oh excellent Hippias, I don’t do that voluntarily, for then I’d be 
wise and awesome, aeeording to your argument, but involuntarily. So please be 
lenient with me, for you say that one who aets unfairly involuntarily should be 
treated leniently. 

[e] Eudigus: By all means don’t do otherwise, Hippias. Eor our sakes and for 
the sake of what you said earlier, answer what Soerates asks you. 

Hippias: I will answer, then, sinee you beg me to. Ask whatever you wish. 

SoGRATEs: I want very mueh, Hippias, to investigate what we were just now 



saying: whether those who go wrong voluntarily, or those who go wrong 
involuntarily are better. 1 think the most eorreet way to pursue our investigation 
is as lollows. You answer. Do you eall one sort of runner a good one? 

[d] Hippias: 1 do. 

SoGRATEs: And one sort bad? 

Hippias: Yes. 

SoGRATEs: You think one who runs well is a good runner; one who runs badly, 
a bad one? 

Hippias: Yes. 

SoGRATEs: And one who runs slowly runs badly, and one who runs quickly 
runs well? 

Hippias: Yes. 

SoGRATEs: In a raee, then, and in running, quickness is a good thing, and 
slowness, bad? 

Hippias: What else would it be? 

SoGRATEs: Whieh one is the better runner, then: the one who runs slowly 
voluntarily, or the one who does so involuntarily? 

Hippias: The one who does so voluntarily. 

SoGRATEs: And isn’t running doing something? 

Hippias: Doing something, of eourse. 

SoGRATEs: lf doing, doesn’t it also aeeomplish something? 

[e] Hippias: Yes. 

SoGRATEs: So one who runs badly aeeomplishes something bad and shameM 
in a raee? 

Hippias: Bad; how else? 

SoGRATEs: One who runs slowly runs badly? 

Hippias: Yes. 

SoGRATEs: So the good runner voluntarily aeeomplishes this bad and shameM 
thing, and the bad runner, involuntarily? 

Hippias: So it seems, at least. 

SoGRATEs: In a raee, then, one who aeeomplishes bad things involuntarily is 
more worthless than one who does them voluntarily? 

Hippias: In a raee, at least. [374] 

SoGRATEs: What about in wrestling? Whieh is the better wrestler, one who 
falls down voluntarily, or involuntarily? 

Hippias: One who does so voluntarily, it seems. 

SoGRATEs: Is it more worthless and shameM in wrestling to fall down or to 



knoek down the opponent? 

Hippias: To fall down. 

SoGRATEs: So also in wrestling, one who voluntarily has worthless and 
shameM aeeomplishments is a better wrestler than one who has them 
involuntarily. 

Hippias: So it seems. 

SoGRATEs: What about in other physieal activities? Isn’t the physieally better 
person able to aeeomplish both sorts of things: the strong and the [b] weak, the 
shameM and the fine? So whenever he aeeomplishes worthless physieal results, 
the one who is physieally better does them voluntarily, whereas the one who is 
worse does them involuntarily? 

Hippias: That how it seems to be in matters of strength, also. 

SoGRATEs: What about graeeMness, Hippias? Doesn’t the better body strike 
shameM and worthless poses voluntarily, and the worse body involuntarily? 
What do you think? 

Hippias: That’s right. 

SoGRATEs: So awkwardness, when voluntary, eounts toward virtue, but [e] 
when involuntary, toward worthlessness. 

Hippias: Apparently. 

SoGRATEs: What do you say about the voice? Whieh do you say is better, one 
that sings out of tune voluntarily, or involuntarily? 

Hippias: One that does so voluntarily. 

SoGRATEs: And the one that does so involuntarily is in a worse eondition? 

Hippias: Yes. 

SoGRATEs: Would you prefer to possess good or bad things? 

Hippias: Good. 

SoGRATEs: Then would you prefer to possess feet that limp voluntarily, or 
involuntarily? 

Hippias: Yoluntarily. [d] 

SoGRATEs: But doesn’t having a limp mean having worthless and awkward 
feet? 

Hippias: Yes. 

SoGRATEs: Well, again; doesn’t dullness of sight mean having worthless eyes? 

Hippias: Yes. 

SoGRATEs: Whieh sort of eyes, then, would you wish to possess and live with: 
those with whieh you would see dully and ineorreetly voluntarily, or 
involuntarily? 



Hippias: Those with whieh one would do so voluntarily. 

SoGRATEs: So you regard organs that voluntarily aeeomplish worthless results 
as better than those that do so involuntarily? 

Hippias: Yes, in these sorts of eases. 

SoGRATEs: So then one statement embraees them all, ears, nose, mouth [e] and 
all the senses: those that involuntarily aeeomplish bad results aren’t worth 
having beeause they’re worthless, whereas those that do so voluntarily are worth 
having beeause they’re good. 

Hippias: I think so. 

SoGRATEs: Well, then. Whieh tools are better to work with? Those with whieh 
one aeeomplishes bad results voluntarily, or involuntarily? For example, is a 
rudder with whieh one will involuntarily steer badly better, or one with whieh 
one will do so voluntarily? 

Hippias: One with whieh one will do so voluntarily. 

SoGRATEs: Isn’t it the same with a bow, a lyre, flutes, and all the rest? 

[375] Hippias: What you say is true. 

SoGRATEs: Well, then. Is it better to possess a horse with sueh a soul that one 
eould ride it badly voluntarily, or involuntarily? 

Hippias: Yoluntarily. 

SoGRATEs: So that’s a better one. 

Hippias: Yes. 

SoGRATEs: With the better horse’s soul, then, one would voluntarily do the 
worthless aets of this soul, but with the soul of the worthless mare one would do 
them involuntarily. 

Hippias: Gertainly. 

SoGRATEs: And so also with a dog and all other animals? 

Hippias: Yes. 

SoGRATEs: Well now, then. For an areher, is it better to possess a soul [b] 
whieh voluntarily misses the target, or one whieh does so involuntarily? 

Hippias: One whieh does so voluntarily. 

SoGRATEs: So this sort of soul is better also for arehery? 

Hippias: Yes. 

SoGRATEs: A soul whieh involuntarily misses the mark is more worthless than 
one whieh does so voluntarily. 

Hippias: In arehery, anyway. 

SoGRATEs: How about in medieine? Isn’t one that voluntarily aeeomplishes 
bad things for the body better at medieine? 



Hippias: Yes. 

SoGRATEs: Then this sort of soul is better at this craft than the other. 

Hippias: Yes. 

SoGRATEs: Well, then. As to the soul that plays the lyre and the flute better and 
does everything else better in the crafts and the seienees—doesn’t [e] it 
aeeomplish bad and shameful things and miss the mark voluntarily, whereas the 
more worthless does this involuntarily? 

Hippias: Apparently. 

SoGRATEs: And perhaps we would prefer to have slaves with souls that 
voluntarily miss the mark and aet badly, rather than those whieh do so 
involuntarily, as being better at these things. 

Hippias: Yes. 

SoGRATEs: Well, then. Would we not wish to possess our own soul in the best 
eondition? 

Hippias: Yes. 

SoGRATEs: So, will it be better if it aets badly and misses the mark [d] 
voluntarily or involuntarily? 

Hippias: But it would be terrible, Soerates, if those who eommit injustice 
voluntarily are to be better than those who do it involuntarily! 

SoGRATEs: But nonetheless they appear to be, at least given what’s been said. 

Hippias: Not to me. 

SoGRATEs: But I thought, Hippias, that they appeared to be so to you, too. But 
answer again: isn’t justice either some sort of power or knowledge, or both? Or 
isn’t justice neeessarily one of these things? 

Hippias: Yes. [e] 

SoGRATEs: So if justice is a power of the soul, isn’t the more powerful soul the 
more just? For, my excellent friend, it appeared to us, didn’t it, that one of this 
sort was better? 

Hippias: Yes, it did. 

SoGRATEs: And if it’s knowledge? Then isn’t the wiser soul more just and the 
more ignorant more unjust? 

Hippias: Yes. 

SoGRATEs: And if it’s both? Then isn’t the soul whieh has both—knowledge 
and power—more just, and the more ignorant more unjust? Isn’t that neeessarily 
so? 

Hippias: It appears so. 

SoGRATEs: This more powerM and wiser soul was seen to be better and to 



have more power to do both fine and shameful in everything it [376] 
aeeomplishes? 

Hippias: Yes. 

SoGRATEs: Whenever it aeeomplishes shameM results, then, it does so 
voluntarily, by power and craft, and these things appear to be attributes of 
justice, either both or one of them. 

Hippias: So it seems. 

SoGRATEs: And to do injustice is to do bad, whereas to refrain from injustice is 
to do something fine. 

Hippias: Yes. 

SoGRATEs: So the more powerM and better soul, when it does injustice, will 
do injustice voluntarily, and the worthless soul involuntarily? 

Hippias: Apparently. 

[376b] SoGRATEs: And isn’t the good man the one who has a good soul, and 
the bad man the one who has a bad soul? 

Hippias: Yes. 

SoGRATEs: Therefore, it’s up to the good man to do injustice voluntarily, and 
the bad man to do it involuntarily; that is, if the good man has a good soul. 

Hippias: But surely he has. 

SoGRATEs: So the one who voluntarily misses the mark and does what is 
shameM and unjust, Hippias—that is, if there is sueh a person—would be no 
other than the good man. 

Hippias: 1 ean’t agree with you in that, Soerates. 

[e] SoGRATEs: Nor 1 with myself, Hippias. But given the argument, we ean’t 
help having it look that way to us, now, at any rate. However, as 1 said before, on 
these matters 1 waver baek and forth and never believe the same thing. And it’s 
not surprising at all that 1 or any other ordinary person should waver. But if you 
wise men are going to do it, too—that means something terrible for us, if we 
ean’t stop our wavering even after we’ve put ourselves in your eompany. 
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Translated by Paul Woodruff. 


A ‘rhapsode’ is a professional reeiter ofthe poetry ofHomer and eertain other 
prestigious early poets of Greeee. In Athens the prize-winning rhapsode lon from 
Ephesus (we do not know whether he is a historieal personage or Plato’s 
invention) runs into Soerates, who expresses admiration for his profession and 
guestions him about it. Theirs is a private conversation, apparently with no 
others present (as in Euthyphroj. lon professes not just to reeite superbly 
Homer’s poetry (his speeialty) but also to speak beautifully in his own right 
about Homer—in interpreting and explaining his poetry and its excellences. 
Soerates is more interested in this seeond aspeet ofIon’s professional expertise 
than in the first. He wants to know whether lon speaks about Homer ‘on the 
basis of knowledge or mastery’: is he the master of some body ofknowledge, 
whieh he employs and expresses in speaking about Homer? 

The chief interest ofthis short dialogue, apart from its eomieal portrayal of 
lon ’s enthusiasm for his own skills, lies in the way Soerates develops his own 
view—whieh lon in the end blithely aeeepts!—that lon speaks not from 
knowledge butfrom inspiration, his thoughts being ‘breathed into’him without 
the use ofhis own understanding at all. Using the analogy ofa magnet, with the 
power to draw one iron ring to itself, and through that another, and another, 
Soerates suggests that Homer himself—the greatest of the Greek poets—had no 
knowledge ofhis own in writing his poetry, but was divinely possessed. lon and 
other expert rhapsodes are also divinely possessed—as it were, ‘magnetized ’— 
through him, both when they reeite his poetry and when they speak about it—and 
they pass on the inspiration to their hearers, who are in a state ofdivine 
possession in opening themselves to the poetry. Neither poets nor rhapsodes 
have any knowledge or mastery of anything: their work, with all its beauty, is the 
produet of the gods working through them, not ofany human intelligenee and 
skill. Thus these minor eharaeters, the rhapsodes, provide Soerates entree to 
mueh bigger game, the poet Homer himself, the great ‘teaeher ’ of the Greeks. 
Readers should eompare (and eontrast) Soerates’ eritieisms ofHomer here with 
those in Republie II and III, and his eritigue ofpoetry in X, along with the views 
about poetie ‘madness ’ that he advances in Phaedrus and elsewhere. 
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[530] SoGRATEs: lon! Hello. Where have you eome from to visit us this time? 
From your home in Ephesus? 

Ion: No, no, Soerates. From Epidaurus, from the festival of Aselepius. 

SoGRATEs: Don’t tell me the Epidaurians hold a eontest for rhapsodes in honor 
of the god? 

Ion: They eertainly do! They do it for every sort of poetry and musie. 

SoGRATEs: Really! Did you enter the eontest? And how did it go for you? 

[b] Ion: First prize, Soerates! We earried it off. 

SoGRATEs: That’s good to hear. Well, let’s see that we win the big games at 
Athens, next. 

Ion: We’II do it, Soerates, god willing. 

SoGRATEs: You know, lon, many times rve envied you rhapsodes your 
profession. Physieally, it is always fitting for you in your profession to be 
dressed up to look as beautiful as you ean; and at the same time it is neeessary 
for you to be at work with poets—many fine ones, and with [e] Homer above all, 
who’s the best poet and the most divine—and you have to learn his thought, not 
just his verses! Now that is something to envy! I mean, no one would ever get to 
be a good rhapsode if he didn’t understand what is meant by the poet. A 
rhapsode must eome to present the poet’s thought to his audienee; and he ean’t 
do that beautifully unless he knows what the poet means. So this all deserves to 
be envied. 

Ion: That’s true, Soerates. And that’s the part of my profession that took the 
most work. I think I speak more beautiMIy than anyone else about [d] Homer; 
neither Metrodorus of Eampsaeus nor Stesimbrotus of Thasos nor Glaueon nor 
anyone else past or present eould offer as many beautiM thoughts about Homer 
as I ean. 

SoGRATEs: That’s good to hear, lon. Surely you won’t begrudge me a 
demonstration? 

Ion: Really, Soerates, it’s worth hearing how well rve got Homer dressed up. 

I think I’m worthy to be erowned by the Sons of Homer- with a golden erown. 

[531] SoGRATEs: Really, I shall make time to hear that later. Now I’d just like 
an answer to this: Are you so wonderMIy clever about Homer alone—or also 
about Hesiod and Arehiloehus? 

Ion: No, no. Only about Homer. That’s good enough, I think. 



SoGRATEs: Is there any subject on whieh Homer and Hesiod both say the same 
things? 

Ion: Yes, I think so. A good many. 

SoGRATEs: Then, on those subjects, would you explain Homer’s verse better 
and more beautilully than Hesiod’s? 

[b] Ion: Just the same Soerates, on those subjects, anyway, where they say the 
same things. 

SoGRATEs: And how about the subjects on whieh they do not say the same 
things? Divination, for example. Homer says something about it and so does 
Hesiod. 

Ion: Gertainly. 

SoGRATEs: Well. Take all the plaees where those two poets speak of divination, 
both where they agree and where they don’t: who would explain those better and 
more beautifully, you, or one of the diviners if he’s good? 

Ion: One of the diviners. 

SoGRATEs: Suppose you were a diviner: if you were really able to explain the 
plaees where the two poets agree, wouldn’t you also know how to explain the 
plaees where they disagree? 

Ion: That’s elear. 

SoGRATEs: Then what in the world is it that you’re clever about in Homer [e] 
but not in Hesiod and the other poets? Does Homer speak of any subjects that 
differ from those of all the other poets? Doesn’t he mainly go through tales of 
war, and of how people deal with eaeh other in soeiety—good people and bad, 
ordinary foIks and craftsmen? And of the gods, how they deal with eaeh other 
and with men? And doesn’t he reeount what happens in heaven and in hell, and 
tell of the births of gods and heroes? Those are [d] the subjects of Homer’s 
poetry-making, aren’t they? 

Ion: That’s true, Soerates. 

SoGRATEs: And how about the other poets? Did they write on the same 
subjects? 

Ion: Yes, but Soerates, they didn’t do it the way Homer did. 

SoGRATEs: How, then? Worse? 

Ion: Mueh worse. 

SoGRATEs: And Homer does it better? 

Ion: Really better. 

SoGRATEs: Well now, lon, dear heart, when a number of people are diseussing 
arithmetie, and one of them speaks best, I suppose someone will know how to 



piek out the good speaker. [e] 

Ion: Yes. 

SoGRATEs: Will it be the same person who ean piek out the bad speakers, or 
someone else? 

Ion: The same, of eourse. 

SoGRATEs: And that will be someone who has mastered arithmetie, right? 

Ion: Yes. 

SoGRATEs: Well. Suppose a number of people are diseussing healthy nutrition, 
and one of them speaks best. Will one person know that the best speaker speaks 
best, and another that an inferior speaker speaks worse? Or will the same man 
know both? 

Ion: ObviousIy, the same man. 

SoGRATEs: Who is he? What do we eall him? 

Ion: A doetor. 

SoGRATEs: So, to sum it up, this is what we’re saying: when a number [532] of 
people speak on the same subject, it’s always the same person who will know 
how to piek out good speakers and bad speakers. If he doesn’t know how to piek 
out a bad speaker, he eertainly won’t know a good speaker—on the same 
subject, anyway. 

Ion: That’s so. 

SoGRATEs: Then it turns out that the same person is “wonderfuIIy clever” 
about both speakers. 

Ion: Yes. 

SoGRATEs: Nowyou elaim that Homer and the other poets (ineluding Hesiod 
and Arehiloehus) speak on the same subjects, but not equally well. He’s good, 
and they’re inferior. 

Ion: Yes, and it’s true. 

[b] SoGRATEs: Now if you really do know who’s speaking well, you’II know 
that the inferior speakers are speaking worse. 

Ion: Apparently so. 

SoGRATEs: You’re superb! So if we say that lon is equally clever about Homer 
and the other poets, we’II make no mistake. Beeause you agree yoursell that the 
same person will be an adequate judge of all who speak on the same subjects, 
and that almost all the poets do treat the same subjects. 

Ion: Then how in the world do you explain what I do, Soerates? When [e] 
someone diseusses another poet I pay no attention, and I have no power to 
eontribute anything worthwhile: I simply doze off. But let someone mention 



Homer and right away I’m wide awake and I’m paying attention and I have 
plenty to say. 

SoGRATEs: That’s not hard to ligure out, my Iriend. Anyone ean tell that you 
are powerless to speak about Homer on the basis of knowledge or mastery. 
Beeause if your ability eame by mastery, you would be able to speak about all 
the other poets as well. Look, there is an art of poetry as a whole, isn’t there? 

Ion: Yes. 

[d] SoGRATEs: And now take the whole of any other subject: won’t it have the 
same diseipline throughout? And this goes for every subject that ean be 
mastered. Do you need me to tell you what I mean by this, lon? 

Ion: Lord, yes, I do, Soerates. I Iove to hear you wise men talk. 

SoGRATEs: I wish that were true, lon. But wise? Surely you are the wise men, 
you rhapsodes and aetors, you and the poets whose work you sing. As for me, I 
say nothing but the truth, as you’d expect from an ordinary [e] man. I mean, 
even this question I asked you—look how eommonplaee and ordinary a matter it 
is. Anybody eould understand what I meant: don’t you use the same diseipline 
throughout whenever you master the whole of a subject? Take this for diseussion 
—painting is a subject to be mastered as a whole, isn’t it? 

Ion: Yes. 

SoGRATEs: And there are many painters, good and bad, and there have been 
many in the past. 

Ion: Gertainly. 

SoGRATEs: Have you ever known anyone who is clever at showing what’s well 
painted and what’s not in the work of Polygnotus, but who’s powerless to do that 
for other painters? Someone who dozes off when the work of [533] other 
painters is displayed, and is lost, and has nothing to eontribute—but when he has 
to give judgment on Polygnotus or any other painter (so long as it’s just one), 
he’s wide awake and he’s paying attention and he has plenty to say—have you 
ever known anyone like that? 

Ion: Good lord no, of eourse not! 

SoGRATEs: Well. Take seulpture. Have you ever known anyone who is clever 
at explaining whieh statues are well made in the ease of Daedalus, [b] son of 
Metion, or Epeius, son of Panopeus, or Theodorus of Samos, or any other single 
seulptor, but who’s lost when he’s among the produets of other seulptors, and he 
dozes off and has nothing to say? 

Ion: Good lord no. I haven’t. 

SoGRATEs: And further, it is my opinion, you’ve never known anyone ever— 



not in flute-playing, not in dthara-playing, not in singing to the dthara, and not 
in rhapsodizing—you’ve never known a man who is dever at explaining 
Olympus or Thamyrus or Orpheus or Phemius, the rhapsode [c] from Ithaea, but 
who has nothing to eontribute about lon, the rhapsode from Ephesus, and eannot 
tell when he does his work well and when he doesn’t—you’ve never known a 
man like that. 

Ion: I have nothing to say against you on that point, Soerates. But this I know 
about myself: I speak about Homer more beautifully than anybody else and I 
have lots to say; and everybody says I do it well. But about the other poets I do 
not. Now see what that means. 

SoGRATEs: I do see, lon, and I’m going to announee to you what I think [d] 
that is. As I said earlier, that’s not a subject you’ve mastered—speaking well 
about Homer; it’s a divine power that moves you, as a “Magnetie” stone moves 
iron rings. (That’s what Euripides ealled it; most people eall it “Heraelean.”)- 
This stone not only pulls those rings, if they’re iron, it also puts power in the 
rings, so that they in turn ean do just what the [e] stone does—pull other rings— 
so that there’s sometimes a very long ehain of iron pieees and rings hanging 
from one another. And the power in all of them depends on this stone. In the 
same way, the Muse makes some people inspired herself, and then through those 
who are inspired a ehain of other enthusiasts is suspended. You know, none of 
the epie poets, if they’re good, are masters of their subject; they are inspired, 
possessed, and that is how they utter all those beautiful poems. The same goes 
for lyrie poets if they’re good: just as the Gorybantes are not in their right [534] 
minds when they danee, lyrie poets, too, are not in their right minds when they 
make those beautiful lyries, but as soon as they sail into harmony and rhythm 
they are possessed by Baeehie frenzy. Just as Baeehus worshippers- when they 
are possessed draw honey and milk from rivers, but not when they are in their 
right minds—the soul of a lyrie poet does this too, as [b] they say themselves. 

Eor of eourse poets tell us that they gather songs at honey-flowing springs, from 
glades and gardens of the Muses, and that they bear songs to us as bees earry 
honey, flying like bees. And what they say is true. Eor a poet is an airy thing, 
winged and holy, and he is not able to make poetry until he beeomes inspired 
and goes out of his mind and his intelleet is no longer in him. As long as a 
human being has his intelleet in his possession he will always laek the power to 
make poetry [e] or sing propheey. Therefore beeause it’s not by mastery that they 
make poems or say many lovely things about their subjects (as you do about 
Homer)—but beeause it’s by a divine gift—eaeh poet is able to eompose 


beautifully only that for whieh the Muse has aroused him: one ean do 
dithyrambs, another eneomia, one ean do danee songs, another, epies, and yet 
another, iambies; and eaeh of them is worthless for the other types of poetry. You 
see, it’s not mastery that enables them to speak those verses, but a divine power, 
sinee if they knew how to speak beautiMly on one type of poetry by mastering 
the subject, they eould do so for all the others [d] also. That’s why the god takes 
their intelleet away from them when he uses them as his servants, as he does 
prophets and godly diviners, so that we who hear should know that they are not 
the ones who speak those verses that are of sueh high value, for their intelleet is 
not in them: the god himself is the one who speaks, and he gives voice through 
them to us. The best evidence for this aeeount is Tynniehus from Ghaleis, who 
never made a poem anyone would think worth mentioning, except for the praise- 
song everyone sings, almost the most beautiM lyrie-poem there is, [e] and 
simply, as he says himself, “an invention of the Muses.” In this more than 
anything, then, I think, the god is showing us, so that we should be in no doubt 
about it, that these beautiM poems are not human, not even from human beings, 
but are divine and from gods; that poets are nothing but representatives of the 
gods, possessed by whoever possesses them. To [535] show that, the god 
deliberately sang the most beautiM lyrie poem through the most worthless poet. 
Don’t you think I’m right, lon? 

Ion: Lord yes, I eertainly do. Somehow you toueh my soul with your words, 
Soerates, and I do think it’s by a divine gift that good poets are able to present 
these poems to us from the gods. 

SoGRATEs: And you rhapsodes in turn present what the poets say. 

Ion: That’s true too. 

SoGRATEs: So you turn out to be representatives of representatives. 

Ion: Quite right. 

[b] SoGRATEs: Hold on, lon; tell me this. Don’t keep any seerets from me. 
When you reeite epie poetry well and you have the most stunning effect on your 
speetators, either when you sing of Odysseus—how he leapt into the doorway, 
his identity now obvious to the suitors, and he poured out arrows at his feet—or 
when you sing of Aehilles eharging at Heetor, or when you sing a pitiM episode 
about Andromaehe or Heeuba or Priam, are you at that time in your right mind, 
or do you get beside yourself? [e] And doesn’t your soul, in its enthusiasm, 
believe that it is present at the aetions you deseribe, whether they’re in ithaea or 
in Troy or wherever the epie aetually takes plaee? 

Ion: What a vivid example you’ve given me, Soerates! I won’t keep seerets 



fromyoi/. Listen, when I tell a sad story, my eyes are full of tears; and when I tell 
a story that’s Mghtening or awful, my hair stands on end with fear and my heart 
jumps. 

SoGRATEs: Well, lon, should we say this man is in his right mind at times [d] 
like these: when he’s at festivals or eelebrations, all dressed up in fancy elothes, 
with golden erowns, and he weeps, though he’s lost none of his finery—or when 
he’s standing among millions of Mendly people and he’s Mghtened, though no 
one is undressing him or doing him any harm? Is he in his right mind then? 

Ion: Lord no, Soerates. Not at all, to tell the truth. 

SoGRATEs: And you know that you have the same effects on most of your 
speetators too, don’t you? 

Ion: I know very well that we do. I look down at them every time from [e] up 
on the rostrum, and they’re erying and looking terrified, and as the stories are 
told they are filled with amazement. You see I must keep my wits and pay elose 
attention to them: if I start them erying, I will laugh as I take their money, but if 
they laugh, I shall ery at having lost money. 

SoGRATEs: And you know that this speetator is the last of the rings, don’t you 
—the ones that I said take their power from eaeh other by virtue of the 
Heraelean stone [the magnet]? The middle ring is you, the rhapsode [536] or 
aetor, and the first one is the poet himself. The god pulls people’s souls through 
all these wherever he wants, looping the power down from one to another. And 
just as if it hung from that stone, there’s an enormous ehain of ehoral daneers 
and danee teaehers and assistant teaehers hanging off to the sides of the rings 
that are suspended from the Muse. One poet is attaehed to one Muse, another to 
another (we say he is “possessed,” [b] and that’s near enough, for he is held). 
From these first rings, from the poets, they are attaehed in their turn and inspired, 
some from one poet, some from another: some from Orpheus, some from 
Musaeus, and many are possessed and held from Homer. You are one of them, 
lon, and you are possessed from Homer. And when anyone sings the work of 
another poet, you’re asleep and you’re lost about what to say; but when any song 
of that poet is sounded, you are immediately awake, your soul is daneing, [e] and 
you have plenty to say. You see it’s not beeause you’re a master of knowledge 
about Homer that you ean say what you say, but beeause of a divine gift, beeause 
you are possessed. That’s how it is with the Gorybantes, who have sharp ears 
only for the specific song that belongs to whatever god possesses them; they 
have plenty of words and movements to go with that song; but they are quite lost 
if the musie is different. That’s how it is with you, lon: when anyone mentions 



Homer, you have plenty to say, but [d] if he mentions the others you are lost; and 
the explanation of this, for whieh you ask me—why it is that you have plenty to 
say about Homer but not about the others—is that it’s not mastering the subject, 
but a divine gift, that makes you a wonderM singer of Homer’s praises. 

Ion: You’re a good speaker, Soerates. Still, I would be amazed if you eould 
speak well enough to convince me that I am possessed or crazed when I praise 
Homer. I don’t believe you’d think so if you heard me speaking on Homer. 

[e] SoGRATEs: And I really do want to hear you, but not before you answer me 
this: on whieh of Homer’s subjects do you speak well? I don’t suppose you 
speak well on all of them. 

Ion: I do, Soerates, believe me, on every single one! 

SoGRATEs: Surely not on those subjects you happen to know nothing about, 
even if Homer does speak of them. 

Ion: And these subjects Homer speaks of, but I don’t know about—what are 
they? 

[537] SoGRATEs: But doesn’t Homer speak about professional subjects in 
many plaees, and say a great deal? Ghariot driving, for example, I’ll show you, if 
I ean remember the lines. 

Ion: No, ril reeite them. I do remember. 

SoGRATEs: Then tell me what Nestor says to his son Antiloehus, when he 
advises him to take eare at the turning post in the horse raee they held for 
Patroelus’ funeral. 

Ion: “Lean,” he says, 

Lean yourself over on the smooth-planed ehariot 

[b] Just to the left of the pair. Then the horse on the right — 

Goad him, shout him on, easing the reins with your hands. 

At the post letyour horse on the left stiek tight to the turn 
So you seem to eome right to the edge, with the hub 
Ofyour welded wheel. But eseape eropping the stone .. .- 

[e] SoGRATEs: That’s enough. Who would know better, lon, whether Homer 
speaks eorreetly or not in these partieular verses—a doetor or a eharioteer? 

Ion: A eharioteer, of eourse. 

SoGRATEs: Is that beeause he is a master of that profession, or for some other 
reason? 

Ion: No. It’s beeause he’s a master of it. 


SoGRATEs: Then to eaeh profession a god has granted the ability to know a 
eertain function. I mean, the things navigation teaehes us—we won’t learn them 
from medieine as well, will we? 

Ion: Of eourse not. 

SoGRATEs: And the things medieine teaehes us we won’t learn from 
arehiteeture. 

Ion: Of eourse not. [d] 

SoGRATEs: And so it is for eveiy other profession: what we learn by mastering 
one profession we won’t learn by mastering another, right? But first, answer me 
this. Do you agree that there are different professions—that one is different from 
another? 

Ion: Yes. 

SoGRATEs: And is this how you determine whieh ones are different? When I 
find that the knowledge [invoIved in one ease] deals with different subjects from 
the knowledge [in another ease], then I elaim that one is a [e] different 
profession from the other. Is that what you do? 

Ion: Yes. 

SoGRATEs: I mean if there is some knowledge of the same subjects, then why 
should we say there are two different professions?—Espeeially when eaeh of 
them would allow us to know the same subjects! Take these fingers: I know 
there are five of them, and you know the same thing about them that I do. Now 
suppose I asked you whether it’s the same profession—arithmetie—that teaehes 
you and me the same things, or whether it’s two different ones. Of eourse you’d 
say it’s the same one. 

Ion: Yes. 

SoGRATEs: Then tell me now what I was going to ask you earlier. Do [538] 
you think it’s the same way for every profession—the same profession must 
teaeh the same subjects, and a different profession, if it is different, must teaeh 
not the same subjects, but different ones? 

Ion: That’s how I think it is, Soerates. 

SoGRATEs: Then a person who has not mastered a given profession will not be 
able to be a good judge of the things whieh belong to that profession, whether 
they are things said or things done. 

Ion: That’s true. [b] 

SoGRATEs: Then who will know better whether or not Homer speaks 
beautifully and well in the lines you quoted? You, or a eharioteer? 

Ion: A eharioteer. 



SoGRATEs: That’s beeause you’re a rhapsode, of eourse, and not a eharioteer. 
Ion: Yes. 

SoGRATEs: And the rhapsode’s profession is different from the eharioteer’s. 
Ion: Yes. 

SoGRATEs: If it’s different, then its knowledge is of different subjects also. 

Ion: Yes. 

[e] SoGRATEs: Then what about the time Homer tells how Heeamede, Nestor’s 
woman, gave barley-medieine to Maehaon to drink? He says something like this 


Over wine ofPramnos she grated goat’s milk eheese 
With a brazen grater.... And onion relish for the drink .. .- 

Is Homer right or not: would a fine diagnosis here eome from a doetor’s 
profession or a rhapsode’s? 

Ion: A doetor’s. 

SoGRATEs: And what about the time Homer says: 

[d] Leaden she plunged to the floor ofthe sea like a weight 
That is fixed to a field eow’s horn. Given to the hunt 
It goes among ravenous fish, earrying death.- 

Should we say it’s for a fisherman’s profession or a rhapsode’s to tell whether or 
not he deseribes this beautiMIy and well? 

Ion: That’s obvious, Soerates. It’s for a fisherman’s. 

[e] SoGRATEs: AII right, look. Suppose you were the one asking questions, and 
you asked me, “Soerates, sinee you’re finding out whieh passages belong to eaeh 
of the professions Homer treats—whieh are the passages that eaeh profession 
should judge—eome tell me this: whieh are the passages that belong to a diviner 
and to divination, passages he should be able to judge as to whether they’re well 
or badly eomposed?” Look how easily I ean give you a true answer. Often, in the 
Odyssey, he says things like what Theoelymenus says—the prophet of the sons 
of Melampus: 

[539] Areyou mad? What evil is this that’s upon you? Night 
Has enshrouded your hands, your faces, and down to your 
knees. 


Wailing spreads like fire, tears wash your eheeks. 

Ghosts fill the dooryard, ghosts fiU the hall, they rush 
To the blaek gate ofheU, they drop below darkness. Sunlight 
[b] Has died from a sky run over with evil mist.- 

And often in the Iliad, as in the battle at the wall. There he says: 

There eame to them a bird as they hungered to eross over. 

An eagle, a high-flier, eireled the army’s left 

With a blood-red serpent earried in its talons, a monster, [e] 

Alive, still breathing, it has notyet forgotten its warlust, 

For it struek its eaptor on the breast, by the neek; 

It was writhing baek, but the eagle shot it groundwards 
In agony ofpain, and dropped it in the midst ofthe throng, 

Then itself, with a seream, soared on a breath ofthe wind.- 
[d] 

I shall say that these passages and those like them belong to a diviner. They are 
for him to examine and judge. 

Ion: That’s a true answer, Soerates. 

SoGRATEs: Well, your answers are true, too, lon. Nowyou tell me—just as I 
pieked out for you, from the Odyssey and the Iliad, passages that belong to a 
diviner and ones that belong to a doetor and ones that belong to a [e] fisherman 
—in the same way, lon, sinee you have more experience with Homer’s work 
than I do, you piek out for me the passages that belong to the rhapsode and to his 
profession, the passages a rhapsode should be able to examine and to judge 
better than anyone else. 

Ion: My answer, Soerates, is “all of them.” 

SoGRATEs: That’s notyour answer, lon. Not “all of them.” Or are you really so 
forgetfuI? But no, it would not befit a rhapsode to be forgetfuI. 

Ion: What do you think I’m forgetting? [540] 

SoGRATEs: Don’t you remember you said that a rhapsode’s profession is 
different from a eharioteer’s? 

Ion: I remember. 

SoGRATEs: And didn’t you agree that beeause they are different they will know 
different subjects? 

Ion: Yes. 



SoGRATEs: So a rhapsode’s profession, onyour view, will not know 
everything, and neither will a rhapsode. 

Ion: But things like that are exceptions, Soerates. 

SoGRATEs: By “things like that” you mean that almost all the subjects of [b] 
the other professions are exceptions, don’t you? But then what sort of thing will 
a rhapsode know, if not everything? 

Ion: My opinion, anyhow, is that he’II know what it’s fitting for a man or a 
woman to say—or for a slave or a freeman, or for a foIIower or a leader. 

SoGRATEs: So—what should a leader say when he’s at sea and his ship is hit 
by a storm—do you mean a rhapsode will know better than a navigator? 

Ion: No, no. A navigator will know that. 

SoGRATEs: And when he is in eharge of a siek man, what should a leader [e] 
say—will a rhapsode know better than a doetor? 

Ion: Not that, either. 

SoGRATEs: But he will know what a slave should say. Is that what you mean? 

Ion: Yes. 

SoGRATEs: For example, what should a slave who’s a eowherd say to ealm 
down his eattle when they’re going wild—will a rhapsode know what a eowherd 
does not? 

Ion: Gertainly not. 

SoGRATEs: And what a woman who spins yarn should say about working [d] 
with wool? 

Ion: No. 

SoGRATEs: And what a man should say, if he’s a general, to eneourage his 
troops? 

Ion: Yes! That’s the sort of thing a rhapsode will know. 

SoGRATEs: What? Is a rhapsode’s profession the same as a general’s? 

Ion: Well, I eertainly would know what a general should say. 

SoGRATEs: Perhaps that’s beeause you’re also a general by profession, lon. I 
mean, if you were somehow both a horseman and a eithara-player [e] at the same 
time, you would know good riders from bad. But suppose I asked you: “Whieh 
profession teaehes you good horsemanship—the one that makes you a horseman, 
or the one that makes you a eithara-player?” 

Ion: The horseman, I’d say. 

SoGRATEs: Then if you also knew good eithara-players from bad, the 
profession that taught you that would be the one whieh made you a eithara- 
player, not the one that made you a horseman. Wouldn’t you agree? 



Ion: Yes. 

SoGRATEs: Now, sinee you know the business of a general, do you know this 
by being a general or by being a good rhapsode? 

Ion: I don’t think there’s any difference. 

[541] SoGRATEs: What? Are you saying there’s no difference? On your view is 
there one profession for rhapsodes and generals, or two? 

Ion: One, I think. 

SoGRATEs: So anyone who is a good rhapsode turns out to be a good general 
too. 

Ion: Gertainly, Soerates. 

SoGRATEs: It also foIIows that anyone who turns out to be a good general is a 
good rhapsode too. 

Ion: No. This time I don’t agree. 

[b] SoGRATEs: But you do agree to this: anyone who is a good rhapsode is a 
good general too. 

Ion: I quite agree. 

SoGRATEs: And aren’t you the best rhapsode in Greeee? 

Ion: By far, Soerates. 

SoGRATEs: Are you also a general, lon? Are you the best in Greeee? 

Ion: Gertainly, Soerates. That, too, I learned from Homer’s poetry. 

SoGRATEs: Then why in heaven’s name, lon, when you’re both the best 
general and the best rhapsode in Greeee, do you go around the eountry giving 
rhapsodies but not eommanding troops? Do you think Greeee really [e] needs a 
rhapsode who is erowned with a golden erown? And does not need a general? 

Ion: Soerates, my eity is governed and eommanded by you [by Athens]; we 
don’t need a general. Besides, neither your eity nor Sparta would ehoose me for 
a general. You think you’re good enough for that yourseIves. 

SoGRATEs: lon, you’re superb. Don’t you know ApoIIodorus of Gyzicus? 

Ion: What does he do? 

SoGRATEs: He’s a foreigner who has often been ehosen by Athens to be [d] 
their general. And Phanosthenes of Andros and Heraelides of GIazomenae— 
they’re also foreigners; they’ve demonstrated that they are worth notieing, and 
Athens appoints them to be generals or other sorts of officiaIs. And do you think 
that this eity, that makes sueh appointments, would not seleet lon of Ephesus and 
honor him, if they thought he was worth notieing? Why? Aren’t you people from 
Ephesus Athenians of long standing? And [e] isn’t Ephesus a eity that is seeond 
to none? 



Butyou, lon, you’re doing me wrong, if what you say is true that what enables 
you to praise Homer is knowledge or mastery of a profession. You assured me 
that you knew many lovely things about Homer, you promised to give a 
demonstration; but you’re eheating me, you’re a long way from giving a 
demonstration. You aren’t even willing to tell me what it is that you’re so 
wonderMly clever about, though rve been begging you for ages. Really, you’re 
just like Proteus,- you twist up and down and take many different shapes, till 
finally you’ve eseaped me altogether by turning yourself [542] into a general, so 
as to avoid proving how wonderfully wise you are about Homer. 

If you’re really a master of your subject, and if, as I said earlier, you’re 
eheating me of the demonstration you promised about Homer, then you’re doing 
me wrong. But if you’re not a master of your subject, if you’re possessed by a 
divine gift from Homer, so that you make many lovely speeehes about the poet 
without knowing anything—as I said about you—then you’re not doing me 
wrong. So ehoose, how do you want us to think of you—as a man who does 
wrong, or as someone divine? 

Ion: There’s a great difference, Soerates. It’s mueh lovelier to be [b] thought 
divine. 

SoGRATEs: Then that is how we think of you, lon, the lovelier way: it’s as 
someone divine, and not as master of a profession, that you are a singer of 
Homer’s praises. 


1. The sons of Homer were a guild of rhapsodes who originally elaimed to be deseendants of Homer. 

2. Natural magnets apparently eame from Magnesia and Heraelea in Garia in Asia Minor, and were ealled 
after those plaees. 

3. Baeehus worshippers apparently daneed themselves into a frenzy in whieh they found streams Aowing 
with honey and milk (Euripides, Baeehae 708-11). 

4. Iliad xxiii.335-40. 

5. Iliad xi.639-40 with 630. 

6. liiad xxiv.80-82. 

7. Odyssey xx.351-57; hne 354 is omitted by Plato. 

8. liiad xii.200-207. 

9. Proteus was a servant of Posidon. He had the power to take whatever shape he wanted in order to avoid 
answering questions (Odyssey iv.385 ff.). 
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Translated by Paul Ryan. 


Mene^enus was also known in antiguity as Puneral Oration; Aristotle eites it 
onee in his Rhetorie under that title. Here Soerates reeites to Menexenus an 
oration for the annual eeremony when Athens praised itself and its citizens fallen 
in battle for the eity. Seyeral sueh speeehes survive, ineluding the eelebrated 
oration ofPericles in Thueydides, Bookll. Soerates himself alludes to this 
famous speeeh, elaiming that its true author was none other than Aspasia, 
Perieles’ intelleetually aeeomplished mistress. He also elaims her as his own 
rhetorie teaeher—not that rhetorie ever was her profession!—and in fact as the 
author of the speeeh he is about to reeite. Knowing that the time was at hand for 
the seleetion ofthisyear’s speaker, Aspasia, in the usual manner ofrhetoric 
teaehers in aneient Greeee, had her pupil eommit to memory her own 
eomposition, as a model ofwhat a funeral orator ought to say. The rest ofthe 
dialogue is then oeeupied with Soerates’ reeitation. 

It is usual in Plato for Soerates to diselaim personal responsibility, as here 
with Aspasia, for his excursions outside philosophy. One eould eompare 
espeeially Gratylus, where he playfully attributes his brilliant etymologiiing to 
instruetion and inspiration from Euthyphro (whose expert knowledge about the 
gods reported in Euthyphro thus ineluded expert knowledge of the meanings of 
their names), and Phaedrus, with its appeal to the magieal effects of the loeale 
and to Soerates’ retentive reeall of others’ speeehes to explain his unaeeustomed 
oratorieal prowess. The reader is plainly to understand that this is being 
represented as Soerates’own speeeh. 

Is Plato the dialogue’s author? Aristotle, who eites it twiee—not indeed 
naming Plato as author, but in the same way that he often eites Plato’s works, as 
well known to the reader—gives powerful testimony that he is. Modern seholars’ 
doubts have rested in large part on their inability to conceive what purpose 
Plato eould have had in writing it. One purpose eould be satirieal, to show by 
exaggeration how trivial an aeeomplishment these rhetorieal tours-de-force 
were; better, sinee Soerates’ speeeh is in fact a highly skilled oration ofthe genre 
intended (with all the overblown praise ofAthens and the selective attention to 
history that that entails), is to think it may show (as indeed the Phaedrus elaims) 



how very mueh better a skilled philosopher is at the eomposition ofspeeches 
than the usual rhetorieal ‘expert’. Another ground for doubt has been found in 
the fact that Soerates earries his story of the Athenians’prowess down to the so- 
ealled Gorinthian war of395-387, whose dead he is officially memorializing — 
long after Soerates’ death in 399. But that may only remind us that Plato’s, and 
the aneients ’, literary eonyentions are not our own. 

Menexenus was a prominent member of the Soeratie eirele: he is reported as 
present for the conversation on Soerates ’ last day (Phaedoj, and he is one of the 
two young men Soerates guestions about friendship in Lysis. 

J.M.C. 


SoGRATEs: Where is Menexenus eoming from? The market plaee? [234] 

Menexenus: Yes, Soerates—the Gouneil Ghamber, to be exact. 

SoGRATEs: You at the Gouneil Ghamber? Why? I know—you fancy that 
you’re finished with your sehooling and with philosophy, and intend to turn to 
higher pursuits. You think you’re ready for them now. At your age, my prodigy, 
you’re undertaking to govern us older men, so that your [b] family may earry on 
with its tradition of providing someone to look after us. 

Menenenus: Soerates, with your permission and approval I’ll gladly hold 
publie office; otherwise I won’t. Today, however, I went to the Ghamber beeause 
I heard that the Gouneil was going to seleet someone to speak over our war-dead. 
They are about to see to the publie funeral, you know. 

SoGRATEs: Gertainly I do. Whom did they ehoose? 

Menenenus: Nobody. They put if off until tomorrow. But I think Arehinus or 
Dion will be ehosen. 

SoGRATEs: Indeed, dying in war looks like a splendid fate in many ways, 
Menexenus. Even if he dies a pauper, a man gets a really magnificent [e] funeral, 
and even if he was of little aeeount, he gets a eulogy too from the lips of experts, 
who speak not extempore but in speeehes worked up long beforehand. They do 
their praising so splendidly that they east a spell over our souls, attributing to 
eaeh individual man, with the most varied and beautiful verbal embellishments, 
both praise he merits and praise he [235] does not, extolling the eity in every 
way, and praising the war-dead, all our aneestors before us, and us ourselves, the 
living. The result is, Menexenus, that I am put into an exalted frame of mind 
when I am praised by them. Eaeh time, as I listen and fall under their spell, I 
beeome a different [b] man—I’m convinced that I have beeome taller and nobler 



and better looking all of a sudden. It often happens, too, that all of a sudden I 
inspire greater awe in the friends from other eities who tag along and listen with 
me every year. For they are affected in their view of me and the rest of the eity 
just as I am: won over by the speaker, they think the eity more wonderfuI than 
they thought it before. And this high-and-mighty feeling remains with me more 
than three days. The speaker’s words and the sound of his voice sink into my 
ears with so mueh resonanee that it is only with [e] difficulty that on the third or 
fourth day I recover myself and realize where I am. Until then I eould imagine 
that I dwell in the Islands of the Blessed. That’s how clever our orators are. 

Mene^enus: You’re forever making fun of the orators, Soerates. This time, 
though, I don’t think that the one who’s ehosen is going to have an easy time of 
it; the seleetion is being made at the last minute, so perhaps the speaker will be 
forced praetieally to make his speeeh up as he goes. 

[d] SoGRATEs: Nonsense, my good man. Every one of those fellows has 
speeehes ready-made, and, besides, even making up this kind of speeeh as you 
go isn’t hard. Now if he were obliged to speak well of the Athenians among the 
Peloponnesians or the Peloponnesians among the Athenians, only a good orator 
eould be persuasive and do himself eredit; but when you’re performing before 
the very people you’re praising, being thought to speak well is no great feat. 

Menenenus: You think not, Soerates? 

SoGRATEs: No, by Zeus, it isn’t. 

[e] Menexenus: Do you think that you eould deliver the speeeh, if that were 
ealled for, and the Gouneil were to ehoose you? 

SoGRATEs: In fact, Menexenus, there would be nothing surprising in my being 
able to deliver it. I happen to have no mean teaeher of oratory. She is the very 
woman who has produeed—along with a multitude of other good ones—the one 
outstanding orator among the Greeks, Perieles, son of Xanthippus. 

Menexenus: What woman is that? But obviously you mean Aspasia? 

[236] SoGRATEs: Yes, I do—her and Gonnus, son of Metrobius. These are my 
two teaehers, he of musie, she of oratory. Surely it’s no surprise if a man with an 
upbringing like that is skilled in speaking! But even someone less well edueated 
than I—a man who learned musie from Lamprus and oratory from Antiphon the 
Rhamnusian-—even he, despite these disadvantages, eould do himself eredit 
praising Athenians among Athenians. 

Menexenus: And what would you have to say if the speeeh were yours to 
make? 

SoGRATEs: On my own, very likely nothing; but just yesterday in my [b] 


lesson I heard Aspasia deelaim a whole iuneral oration on these same dead. For 
she heard that the Athenians, just as you say, were about to ehoose someone to 
speak. Thereupon she went through for me what the speaker ought to say, in part 
out of her head, in part by pasting together some bits and pieees thought up 
before, at the time when she was eomposing the funeral oration whieh Perieles 
delivered, as, in my opinion, she did. 

Mene^enus: And ean you remember what Aspasia said? 

SoGRATEs: I think I ean. Gertainly I was taught it by the lady herself—[e] and I 
narrowly eseaped a beating every time my memory failed me. 

Menenenus: So why don’t you go ahead and repeat it? 

SoGRATEs: Tm afraid my teaeher will be angry with me if I divulge her 
speeeh. 

Menenenus: Have no fear, Soerates. Speak. I shall be very grateM, whether 
you’re pleased to reeite Aspasia’s speeeh or whosever it is. Only speak. 

SoGRATEs: But perhaps you will laugh at me if I seem to you, old as I am, to 
go on playing like a ehild. 

Menenenus: Not at all, Soerates. In any ease, just speak the speeeh. 

SoGRATEs: Well, eertainly you’re a man I’m so bound to gratify that I would 
even be inelined to do so if you asked me to take off my elothes [d] and danee— 
espeeially sinee we are alone. All right, listen. To begin with she spoke, I think, 
on the dead themselves—as follows: 

“As for deeds, these men have just received at our hands what they deserve,- and 
with it they are making the inevitable journey, eseorted at the outset eommunally 
by the eity and privately by their families. Now we must render them in words 
the remaining reeognition that the law [e] appoints for them and duty demands. 
For when deeds have been bravely done, it is through an eloquent speeeh that 
remembranee and honor aeerue to their doers from the hearers. Glearly, what is 
required is a speeeh that will praise the dead as they deserve but also gently 
admonish the living, urging their sons and brothers to imitate the valor of these 
men, and eonsoling their fathers, their mothers and any of their grandparents 
who may remain alive. 

“Well then, what speeeh on our part would display that effect? Where [237] 
would it be right for us to begin our praise of brave men, who in their lives 
gladdened their families and friends through their valor and by their death 
purehased safety for their survivors? I think it appropriate to present their praises 
in an order the same as that in whieh they beeame brave—the order of nature: 


they beeame brave by being sons of brave fathers. Let us, therefore, extoll first 
their noble birth, seeond their rearing and edueation. After that, let us put on 
view the deeds they performed, showing [b] that they were noble and worthy of 
their birth and upbringing. 

“The nobility of these men’s origin is rooted in that of their aneestors. The 
latter were not immigrants and did not, by arriving from elsewhere, make these 
deseendants of theirs live as aliens in the land, but made them ehildren of the 
soil, really dwelling and having their being in their aneestral home, nourished 
not, as other peoples are, by a stepmother, but by a mother, the land in whieh 
they lived. Now they lie in death among the [e] familiar plaees of her who gave 
them birth, suekled them, and received them as her own. Surely it is most just to 
eelebrate the mother herself first; in this way the noble birth of these men is 
eelebrated at the same time. 

“Our land is indeed worthy of being praised not merely by us but by all of 
humanity. There are many reasons for that, but the first and greatest is that she 
has the good fortune to be dear to the gods. The quarrel of the gods who disputed 
over her and the verdict that settled it bear witness [d] to what we say.- How 
eould it not be just for all humankind to praise a land praised by the gods? The 
seeond eommendation that is due her is that in the age when the whole earth was 
eausing ereatures of all kinds—wild animals and domestie livestock—to spring 
up and thrive, our land showed herself to be barren of savage beasts and pure. 
Out of all the animals she seleeted and brought forth the human, the one ereature 
that towers over the others in understanding and alone aeknowledges justice and 
the gods. 

“The fact that everything that gives birth is supplied with the food [e] its 
offspring needs is weighty testimony for this assertion that the earth hereabouts 
gave birth to these men’s aneestors and ours. For by this sign it ean be seen 
elearly whether or not a woman has really given birth: she is foisting off an 
infant not her own, if she does not have within her the wellsprings of its 
nourishment. The earth here, our mother, offers preeisely this as sufficient 
testimony that she has brought forth humans. She first [238] and she alone in 
that olden time bore food fit for humans, wheat and barley, whieh are the finest 
and best nourishment for the human raee, beeause she really was the mother of 
this ereature. And sueh testimonies are to be taken more seriously on earth’s 
behalf than a woman’s, inasmueh as earth does not mimie woman in conceiving 
and generating, but woman earth. 

“She was not miserly with this grain; she dispensed it to others too. Later she 


brought olive oil to birth for her ehildren, sueeor against toil. And when she had 
nourished them and brought them to their youthful [b] prime, she introdueed the 
gods to rule and teaeh them. They (it is fitting to omit their names on an 
oeeasion like this: we know them) equipped us for living, by instrueting us, 
earlier than other peoples, in arts for meeting our daily needs, and by teaehing us 
how to obtain and use arms for the defense of the land. 

“With the birth and edueation 1 have deseribed, the aneestors of these men 
lived under a polity that they had made for themselves, of whieh it [e] is right to 
make brief mention. For a polity molds its people; a goodly one molds good 
men, the opposite bad. Therefore 1 must show that our aneestors were molded in 
a goodly polity, thanks to whieh both they and the present generation—among 
them these men who have died—are good men. For the polity was the same then 
and now, an aristoeraey; we are now governed by the best men and, in the main, 
always have been sinee that remote age. One man ealls our polity demoeraey, 
another some other [d] name that pleases him; in reality, it is government by the 
best men along with popular eonsent. We have always had kings; at one time 
they were hereditary, later eleeted.- Yet in most respeets the people have 
sovereign power in the eity; they grant publie offices and power to those who are 
thought best by them at a given time, and no one is excluded beeause of 
weakness or poverty or obseurity of birth, nor is anyone granted honors beeause 
of the eorresponding advantages, as happens in other eities. There is, rather, one 
standard: he who is thought wise or good exercises power and holds office. 

“The reason we have this polity is our equality in birth. The other [e] eities 
have been put together from people of diverse origin and unequal eondition, so 
that their polities also are unequal—tyrannies and oligarehies. Some of their 
inhabitants look on the others as slaves, while the latter look on the former as 
masters. We and our fellows-citizens, all brothers sprung [239] from one mother, 
do not think it right to be eaeh other’s slaves or masters. Equality of birth in the 
natural order makes us seek equality of rights in the legal and defer to eaeh other 
only in the name of reputation for goodness and wisdom. 

“Beeause of this splendid polity of ours, the fathers of these men—our fathers 
—and the men themselves, brought up in eomplete freedom and well-born as 
they were, were able to display before all humanity, in both the private and the 
publie spheres, many splendid deeds. They thought that they were obliged to 
fight on the side of freedom both for Greeks [b] against Greeks and against 
barbarians for Greeee as a whole. My time is too brief to narrate as the matter 
deserves how they defended their eountry against Eumolpus and the Amazons 


and even earlier invaders, or how they deiended the Argives against the 
Gadmeans and the sons of Heraeies against the Argives.- Besides, poets have 
aiready hymned the vaiorous expioits of the aneients in spiendid song and made 
them known to aii; so if we shouid try to eiaborate the same subjects in prose, 
we wouid perhaps [e] finish a eiear seeond. 

“I think it best to pass those deeds by for that reason as weii as beeause they 
aiready have a reward worthy of them. But in regard to deeds for whieh no poet 
has yet received giory worthy of worthy themes, and whieh remain in virgin 
state-—those I think I ought to mention with praise and woo out of seeiusion for 
others to put into ehorai odes and poems of other kinds in a manner that befits 
the men who performed them. 

Here are the first among the deeds I mean. When the Persians heid [d] 
dominion over Asia and were trying to ensiave Europe, the sons of this iand 
eheeked them—our fathers, whose vaior it is both right and neeessary to mention 
first in praise. Gieariy one who is to praise it weii must eontempiate it after he 
has, in thought, been transported into that time when the whoie of Asia was 
aiready subject to a third Persian king. Gyrus, the first of them, when by his keen 
spirit he iiberated his feiiow citizens, the Persians, [e] ensiaved the Medes, their 
masters, at the same time and beeame iord over the rest of Asia as far as Egypt; 
his son over as mueh of Egypt and Libya as it was possibie to penetrate. Darius, 
third of the iine, with his iand forces set the bounds of his sway as far as Seythia, 
and with his ships [240] gained so mueh eontroi over the sea and its isiands that 
no one presumed to oppose him. The minds of aii humankind were in bondage: 
so many, sueh great and wariike, peopies had the reaim of Persia ensiaved. 

“Now Darius denouneed us and the Eretrians. On the pretext that we had 
piotted against Sardis he dispatehed five hundred thousand men in transport and 
eombat ships, with three hundred ships of war, and ordered Datis, their 
eommander, to eome baek with the Athenians and Eretrians in tow if he wanted 
to keep his head on his shouiders. 

[b] “Datis saiied to Eretria, against men who were the most highiy esteemed in 
warfare of the Greeks of that time and were quite numerous besides. He 
overpowered them in three days. He aiso seoured their whoie eountry to keep 
anyone from eseaping. This he aeeompiished in the foiiowing way: his soidiers 
proeeeded to the border of Eretria’s territory and posted themseives at intervais 
from sea to sea; they then joined hands and passed [e] through the entire eountry, 
so that they wouid be abie to teii the king that no one had eseaped them. 

“Datis and his force ieft Eretria and eame ashore at Marathon with the same 


intention, confident that it would be easy for them to force the Athenians under 
the same yoke as they had the Eretrians and lead them captive too. Even though 
the first of these operations had been aeeomplished and the seeond was 
underway, none of the Greeks eame to aid either the Eretrians or the Athenians 
except the Laeedaemonians—and [d] they arrived on the day after the battle. All 
the others were panie-strieken and lay low, eherishing their momentary safety. 

“By being transported into that situation, I say, one might realize just how 
great the valor really was of those men who withstood the might of the 
barbarians- at Marathon, ehastened the arroganee of all Asia, and were first to 
ereet a trophy- over the barbarians. They showed the way and taught the rest that 
Persian power is not invincible and that there is no multitude of men and mass of 
money that does not give way to valor. I deelare that those men were fathers not 
only of our bodies but of our [e] freedom, ours and that of everyone on this 
eontinent. Eor it was with eyes on that deed that the Greeks dared to risk the 
battles for their deliverance that followed—pupils of the men who fought at 
Marathon. 

“So the highest rank in honor must be assigned to them by my speeeh, [241] 
but the seeond to the men who fought and won at sea off Salamis and at 
Artemisium.- Eor one eould give a lengthy aeeount of those men, too—the kind 
of assaults they withstood on land and sea, and how they fought them off. But I 
shall mention what I think is their finest achievement: they aeeomplished the 
sueeessor to the task aeeomplished at Marathon. The men there showed the 
Greeks only that a few of them eould fight off many barbarians by land; by sea 
there was still doubt, and the Persians had a [b] reputation for invinciblity 
beeause of their numbers, wealth, skill, and strength. This in partieular is what 
merits praise in the men who fought the sea battles of those times: they freed the 
Greeks from this seeond terror and made them stop fearing preponderanee in 
ships and men. So it turns out that the other Greeks were edueated by both—by 
those who fought at Marathon and those who took part in the naval battle at 
Salamis: as [e] pupils of the former by land and the latter by sea, they lost their 
habit of fearing the barbarians. 

“And of the exploits for the deliverance of Greeee that at Plataea was, I 
maintain, the third, both in number and in valor—at last an effort shared by both 
the Laeedaemonians and the Athenians. 

“So all the men in those battles fought off a very great and formidable danger. 
They are being eulogized for their valor now by us, and will be eulogized in the 
future by posterity. Afterwards, though, many Greek eities were still subject to 


the barbarian, and it was reported that the king [d] himseli had a new attempt on 
the Greeks in mind. Thereiore, it is right for us to mention those, too, who, by 
eleansing the sea and driving from it the entire barbarian force, brought to 
eompletion what their predeeessors had done for our deliverance. These were the 
men who fought in the naval battle at Eurymedon, those who made the 
expedition to Gyprus, and those who sailed to Egypt and many other plaees. 

They must be mentioned with [e] gratitude, beeause they instilled fear in the 
king and forced him to ponder his own safety rather than plot the destruetion of 
the Greeks. 

“Well, this war against the barbarians was endured to the end by the [242] 
whole eity in defense of ourselves and our fellow speakers of Greek. But when 
peaee prevailed and the eity was held in honor, there eame upon her what people 
generally inflict on the sueeessM: jealousy and—through jealousy—ill-will. 

And that involved her, reluetantly, in fighting against Greeks. When war had 
broken out, the Athenians did battle with the Laeedaemonians at Tanagra for the 
freedom of the Boeotians, and although [b] the issue of the battle was unelear, 
the aetion that followed was decisive. Eor the Laeedaemonians withdrew and 
abandoned those whom they had eome to aid, but our men were victorious at 
Oenophyta two days later and justly restored those who were unjustly in exile. 
They were the first after the Persian War to fight for the freedom of Greeks in 
the new way—[e] against Greeks; and sinee they proved to be brave men and 
liberated those to whose aid they eame, they were the first to be buried in this 
tomb with civic honors. 

“Later, when a great war— had broken out, and all the Greeks attaeked our 
eity, ravaged her land, and made sorry reeompense for the services she had done 
them, our eountrymen, who had been victorious over them at sea and had 
eaptured their Laeedaemonian leaders on Sphaeteria, spared [d] the latter, sent 
them home, and made peaee, even though they eould have killed them. They 
thought that against men of their own raee it is right to make war as far as 
victory rather than bring the eommon interests of Greeee to ruin through 
resentment against one eity, but against the barbarians it is right to make total 
war. The men who fought in that war and now lie here deserve praise, beeause 
they showed that if anyone maintained that in the former war, the one against the 
barbarians, any other people were braver than the Athenians, that was not true. 
By prevailing when Greeee [e] was in diseord, by getting the better of the 
foremost among the other Greeks, they showed on this oeeasion that they eould 
conquer by themselves those with whom they had onee conquered the barbarians 


in a eommon effort. 

“After this peaee a third war— broke out—a war that defied all expectations 
[243] and was terrible. Many brave men who died in it lie here. Many fell on 
Sieilian shores after they had set up a great many trophies in battles for the 
freedom of the people of Leontini. Bound by oaths, they had sailed to those parts 
to defend them, but when their eity found herself thwarted on aeeount of the 
length of the voyage and eould not reinforce them, they gave out and eame to 
grief. Their enemies, even though they fought on the other side, have more 
praise for their self-control and valor than have the friends of other men. Many 
fell, too, in naval battles on the Hellespont, [b] after eapturing all the enemy 
ships in one engagement,— and eoming off victorious in many others. 

“As for my saying that the war was terrible and defied all expectations, what 1 
mean is that the other Greeks arrived at sueh a piteh of jealous rivalry against 
our eity that they brought themselves to send an embassy to their worst enemy, 
the king, whom they had as our allies expelled in a eommon effort, to bring him 
baek on their own, a barbarian against Greeks, and to muster everyone, Greeks 
and barbarians, against our eity. 

“And at just that point her strength and valor shone bright. For when [e] her 
enemies supposed that she was already beaten, and when her ships were 
bloekaded at Mytilene, the citizens themselves embarked and went to the reseue 
with sixty ships. After they had, as everyone agrees, behaved most heroieally in 
overcoming their enemies and reseuing their friends, they met with undeserved 
ealamity: their dead were not pieked up from the sea and do not lie here.— We 
ought to remember and praise those men forever, beeause by their valor we won 
not only that naval engagement, [d] but also the rest of the war. For it was 
through them that the opinion gained eurreney that our eity eould never be 
defeated in war, not even by all mankind. And that belief was true. We were 
overcome by our own quarrels, not by other men; by them we remain undefeated 
to this day, but we conquered ourselves and suffered defeat at our own hands. 

“Afterwards, when tranquillity reigned and we were at peaee with our [e] 
neighbors, there was civil war— among us, fought in sueh a way that, if people 
had to engage in internal strife, no one would pray for his eity to be strieken in 
any other. So readily and naturally—so mueh eontrary to the expectations of the 
other Greeks—did the citizens from the Piraeus and those from the eity deal with 
eaeh other! So moderately did they bring the war against the men at Eleusis to a 
eonelusion! 

“And the sole eause for all that was their genuine kinship, whieh provided 


[244] them, not in word but in fact, with a firm Mendship based on ties of blood. 
We must also remember those who died at eaeh other’s hands in that war and try 
to reeoneile them in eeremonies sueh as today’s by what means we have— 
prayers and sacrifices—praying to the gods below who have power over them, 
sinee we ourselves are reeoneiled as well. For they did not lay hands on eaeh 
other through wiekedness or enmity, but through misfortune. And we, the living, 
are witnesses of this ourselves, [b] sinee we, who are of the same stoek, have 
forgiven eaeh other for what we did and for what we suffered. 

“After that we got general peaee, and the eity enjoyed tranquillity. She forgave 
the barbarians; she had done them harm, and they gave as good as they got. But 
the Greeks aroused her indignation, beeause she reealled the thanks they had 
returned for the good she had done them—by making eommon eause with the 
barbarians, stripping her of the ships that had [e] onee been their salvation, and 
dismantling walls onee sacrificed by us to keep theirs from falling.— The eity 
formed a poliey of no longer proteeting Greeks from being enslaved, either by 
eaeh other or by barbarians, and eondueted herself aeeordingly. So, sinee this 
was our poliey, the Laeedaemonians, [b] thinking that we, the ehampions of 
freedom, had fallen and all they had to do now was enslave the other Greeks, set 
about that very task. 

“And why should 1 prolong the tale? From here on 1 wouldn’t be speaking of 
things that happened in the past to former generations. We ourselves know how 
the foremost among the Greeks—the Argives and the Boeotians and Gorinthians 
—eame, in a state of panie, to feel a need for our eity, and—wonder of wonders! 
—even the king reaehed sueh a point of perplexity that his deliverance eame full 
eirele to arising from nowhere other than this eity, whieh he had kept zealously 
trying to destroy. 

[e] “In fact, if one should wish to lay a just eharge against our eity, one would 
rightly blame her only by saying that she is always too eompassionate and 
solieitous of the underdog. And during this time in partieular, she was not able to 
persevere and stiek to the poliey she had deeided on—namely, [245] to aid 
against enslavement none of the eities that had treated her people unfairly. On 
the eontrary, she relented, eame to the reseue, and released the Greeks from 
slavery by eoming to their aid herself, with the result that they remained free 
until they onee more enslaved themselves. On the other hand—out of respeet for 
the trophies at Marathon and Salamis and Plataea—she eould not stomaeh aiding 
the king in person; but merely by allowing exiles and mereenaries to assist him, 
she was, by eommon eonsent, his salvation. And after she had rebuilt her walls 


and fleet, she took the [b] war upon herself, when she was forced to do so, and 
fought with the Laeedaemonians in the Parians’ behalf. 

“The king eame to fear our eity, when he saw that the Laeedaemonians were 
giving up the war at sea. Out of a wish to disengage himself, he demanded, as 
his priee for eontinuing to fight on our side and that of the other allies, the 
Greeks on the Asian mainland whom the Laeedaemonians had previously made 
over to him.— He did so beeause he believed that [e] we would refuse and give 
him an excuse for disengaging. He was mistaken about the other allies; the 
Gorinthians, the Argives, the Boeotians, and the rest were willing to hand them 
over to him and made a sworn treaty on terms that if he would give them money, 
they would hand over the Greeks on the mainland. We alone eould not bring 
ourselves to betray them or swear the oath. That is how firm and sound the high- 
mindedness and liberality of our eity are, how mueh we are naturally inelined to 
hate the [d] barbarians, through being purely Greek with no barbarian taint. For 
people who are barbarians by birth but Greeks by law—offspring of Pelops, 
Gadmus, Aegyptus, Danaus and many others—do not dwell among us.— We 
dwell apart—Greeks, not semibarbarians. Gonsequently, our eity is imbued with 
undiluted hatred of foreignness. 

“For all that, we found ourselves onee again isolated, beeause we refused to 
eommit a shameM and saerilegious deed by betraying Greeks to barbarians. [e] 
So we arrived in the same eireumstanees that had led to our defeat before, but 
this time, with divine help, we managed the war better: we disengaged ourselves 
while still in possession of our ships, walls, and eolonies. That is how glad the 
enemy, too, were to make peaee! But we lost brave men in this war also, victims 
of rough terrain at Gorinth and [246] treason at Leehaeum. Brave, too, were 
those who extricated the king from his difficulties and banished the 
Laeedaemonians from the sea. I remind you of those men, and it is fitting for 
you to praise them with me and do them honor. 

“And these, in truth, were the deeds of the men who lie here and of others who 
have died for Athens. Many fine words have been spoken about them, but those 
that remain unsaid are a great deal more numerous and finer still; many days and 
nights would not suffice for one who sets [b] out to eomplete the enumeration. 
Therefore we must remember the fallen, and every man, just as in war, must 
eneourage their deseendants not to desert the ranks of their aneestors and not to 
yield to eowardiee and fall baek. So then, I myself both so eneourage you today, 
sons of brave men, and in the future, whenever I meet any of you, I will remind 
you and [e] exhort you to do your utmost to be as brave as ean be. 


“On this oeeasion, though, it is my duty to repeat the words that our iathers 
eommanded us to report to those left at home every time they were about to put 
their lives at risk, in ease they lost them. I will tell you what I heard from them 
and what—^judging by what they said then—they would gladly say to you now, 
if only they eould. Whatever I report you must imagine you are hearing from 
them in person. And this is what they said: 

“'Sons, the present eireumstanee itself reveals that you are sprung from [d] 
brave fathers. Free to live on ignobly, we prefer to die nobly rather than subject 
you and your deseendants to reproaeh and bring disgraee on our fathers and all 
our aneestors. We eonsider the life of one who has brought disgraee on his own 
family no life, and we think that no one, human being or god, is his friend, either 
on the earth or beneath it after his death. 

“Therefore, you must remember what we say and do whatever you do to the 
aeeompaniment of valor, knowing that without it all possessions [e] and all ways 
of life are shameful and base. For neither does wealth confer distinetion on one 
who possesses it with eowardiee (the riehes of a man like that belong to another, 
not himself) nor do bodily beauty and strength, when they reside in a worthless 
and eowardly man, seem to suit him. On the eontrary, they seem out of eharaeter; 
they show up the one who has them for what he is and reveal his eowardiee. 
Moreover, all knowledge [247] eut off from reetitude and the rest of virtue has 
the look of low eunning, not wisdom. 

“Tor these reasons, make it your business from beginning to end to do your 
absolute utmost always in every way to surpass us and our aneestors in glory. If 
you do not, be sure that if we excel you in valor, our victory, as we see it, brings 
us shame, but if we are excelled by you, our defeat brings happiness. And the 
surest way to bring about our defeat and your [b] victory would be if you would 
prepare yourselves not to abuse and waste the good repute of your aneestors, 
beeause you are aware that for a man with self-respect nothing is more 
disgraceful than to make himself honored not through himself, but through his 
aneestors’ glory. Honors that eome from aneestors are a noble and magnificent 
treasure for their deseendants, but it is shameful and unmanly to enjoy the use of 
a treasure of wealth and honors and fail to hand it on to the following generation 
beeause of a laek of acquisitions and publie reeognition on one’s own part. And 
if [e] you will live as we advise you to live, you will eome to us as friends to 
friends, when your destiny conveys you here; but if you have negleeted our 
advice and behaved as eowards, no one will weleome you. So ends what is to be 



reported to our sons. 

“'And as for those of our fathers and mothers who still live, one ought 
eeaselessly to eneourage them to bear the sorrow, should it fall to their lot, as 
easily as they ean, instead of joining them in lamentations. For they [d] will 
stand in no need of a stimulus for grief; the misfortune that has befallen them 
will be enough to provide that. A better eourse is to try to heal and soothe them, 
by reminding them that the gods have answered their most earnest prayers. For 
they prayed for their sons to live not forever, but bravely and gloriously. And 
that—the greatest of boons—is what they received. It is not easy for a mortal to 
have everything in his life turn out as he would have it. 

‘“If they bear their sorrows eourageously, they will seem to be really fathers 
of eourageous sons—and just as eourageous themselves; but if they [e] sueeumb 
to grief, they will provide grounds for suspieion that either they are not our 
fathers or the people who praise us are mistaken. Neither of these must happen. 
On the eontrary, they above all must be our eneomiasts in aetion, by showing 
themselves to be true men, with the look of truly being the fathers of true men. 
Nothing too mueh has long been thought an excellent adage—beeause it is, in 
truth, excellent. For that man’s life is best arranged for whom all, or nearly all, 
the things that promote happiness [248] depend on himself. Sueh a man does not 
hang from other men and neeessarily rise or fall in fortune as they fare well or 
badly; he is the temperate, he is the brave and wise man. He above all, when 
wealth and ehildren eome and when they go, will pay heed to the adage: beeause 
he relies on himself, he will be seen neither to rejoice nor to grieve too mueh. 

“That is the sort of men we expect our fathers to be, the sort we wish [b] 
them to be, and the sort we say they are. It is, moreover, how we now eomport 
ourselves—neither too mueh vexed nor too fearful if the time of our death is 
upon us. And we beg our fathers and mothers to pass the rest of their lives with 
these same sentiments. We want them to know that they will give us no speeial 
pleasure by singing dirges and wailing over us. On the eontrary, if there is 
among the dead any pereeption of the living, that is how they would most 
displease us—by doing themselves injuries [e] and bearing their sorrows heavily. 
They would please us most by bearing them lightly and with moderation. By that 
time our lives will have eome to the eonelusion that is noblest for human beings, 
so that it is more fitting to eelebrate them than to lament them. But by earing for 
our wives and ehildren and nourishing them, and by turning their minds to the 
eoneerns of the living, they would most readily forget their troubles and live 
more nobly, more uprightly, and more in harmony with our wishes. [d] 



“That is enough to report from us to our parents. As for the eity—we would 
exhort her to eare for our parents and ehildren, edueating the latter deeently and 
eherishing the former in their old age as they deserve, if we did not, in fact, 
know that she will eare for them well enough with no exhortation from us.’ 

“Ghildren and parents, the dead eommanded me to report those words, [e] and 
I report them with all my heart. And on my own part, in these men’s name I beg 
their sons to imitate them, and I beg their fathers to be confident about 
themselves, knowing that we will, as individuals and as a eommunity, eherish 
you in your old age and eare for you, anywhere any one of us eomes upon any 
one of you. No doubt you yourselves are aware of the eoneern shown by the eity: 
she has made laws relating to the families of men who have died in war, and she 
takes eare of their ehildren and parents. More than in the ease of other citizens, it 
is the official duty of [249] the highest magistraey to see to it that their fathers 
and mothers are proteeted from injustice. The eity herself assists in bringing up 
their ehildren, eager to keep their orphaned eondition as hidden from them as it 
ean be. She assumes the role of father to them while they are still ehildren. When 
they attain manhood, she deeks eaeh of them out in hoplite’s armor and sends 
him out on his life’s business, showing him and reminding him of his father’s 
pursuits, by giving him the tools of his father’s valor and, at the same time, 
allowing him, for the sake of the omen, to go for the [b] first time to his aneestral 
hearth, there to rule in might, arrayed in arms.— 

“The dead themselves she never fails to honor: every year she herself 
eelebrates for all publiely the rites that are eelebrated for eaeh in private, and in 
addition she holds eontests in athletie prowess and horsemanship and in musie 
and poetry of every kind. Quite simply, for the dead she [249c] stands as son and 
heir, for their sons as a father, for their parents as a guardian; she takes eomplete 
and perpetual responsibility for all of them. 

“With this in mind, you ought to bear your sorrow more patiently; in that way 
you would best please both the dead and the living and would most easily heal 
and be healed. And now that you and all the others have, aeeording to the 
eustom, publiely lamented the dead, take your departure.” 

[d] There you have it, Menexenus—the speeeh of Aspasia of Miletus. 

Menexenus: By Zeus, Soerates, your Aspasia is indeed lueky if, woman 
though she be, she ean eompose speeehes like that one. 


SoGRATEs: If you doubt it, eome to elass with me and hear her speak. 

Mene^enus: I have often talked with Aspasia, and I know what she is like, 
Soerates. 

SoGRATEs: Well then, don’t you admire her and aren’t you grateM to her for 
her speeeh now? 

Menenenus: Yes, Soerates, I’m very grateM for that speeeh—to her or [e] 
whoever it was who reeited it to you. Purthermore, I’m grateM to him who 
reeited it to me, for that and many other favors besides. 

SoGRATEs: Very well, but make sure you don’t give me away, so that I may 
report to you many fine, statesmanlike speeehes from her in the Mure. 

Menenenus: Don’t worry. I won’t. Just be sure to report them. 

SoGRATEs: Yes, I’II be sure to. 


1. Lamprus was a respeeted musieian, and Thueydides ealled Antiphon the toremost orator in Athens. 
Soerates’ broad ironieal point is that no one eould have more aeeomplished teaehers than these two. 

2. The remains of the dead have been exposed to view, mourned, and earried in proeession to the tomb, 
where the speeeh is being delivered. 

3. In myth Athena and Posidon vied for sovereignty of Athens. On the grounds that Athena’s gift of the 
olive tree was more valuable than the salt-water spring Posidon had made gush foith on the Aeropolis, the 
twelve gods appointed by Zeus to arbitrate the dispute awarded the sovereignty to her. 

4. After the monarehy was abolished at Athens, one of the nine prineipal administrative officials, ealled 
arehons, was the “king arehon.” He was eoneerned for the most part with religious functions. 

5. Eumolpus was defeated at Eleusis by the legendary Athenian king Ereehtheus. Aeeording to legend, the 
Amazons, when they invaded Athens, were defeated by Theseus, who also led the Athenians in forcing 
Thebes, founded by Gadmus, to return the Argive dead after the war of the Seven Against Thebes. The Sons 
of Heraeles were supposed to have been pursued by their father’s enemy Eurystheus, who ruled eities in the 
part of the Peloponnese that is often referred to, somewhat loosely, as Argos. When they took refuge in 
Athens, he marehed against them and was defeated and killed by the Athenians. 

6. Reading en mnesteia(i) in c4. 

7. I.e., as usual in elassieal Greek, the Persians. Similarly, “king” below refers to the king of Persia. 

8. I.e., win a battle; trophies, usually eonsisting of a suit of enemy armor on a stake, were ereeted at battle 
sites by the army still in possession of the field after the aetion. 

9. During the seeond Persian invasion of the Greek mainland, by Darius’ son Xerxes in 480-479. 

10. The reference is to the first part (432-421) of the Peloponnesian War, ealled the Arehidamian War after 
a Spartan, i.e., Laeedaemonian, king. 

11. This “third war” (eounting the Persian War as the first) is the seeond and final part of the Peloponnesian 
War, whieh broke out when the Athenians sent an expedition to Sieily in 415 and whieh lasted until 404. 

12. The battle of Gyzicus, in 410. 

13. Eailure to piek up the dead and reseue the wounded from the sea after the battle of Arginusae, in 406, 
eaused widespread resentment against the generals in eharge. 

14. This “civil war” was fought in 403 to restore the Athenian demoeraey by ousting the oligarehy of the 
“Thirty Tyrants,” who had seized power with Spartan help at the end of the Peloponnesian War. The 
eonelusion of the civil war, referred to just below, eame about through the defeat of the Thirty at Eleusis, 
where they had retreated. 

15. In response to Xerxes’ invasion, the Athenians abandoned their eity walls to destruetion and took to the 


“wooden walls” of their ships, whieh were instrumentai in defeating the Persians at Saiamis. Now Sparta 
had exacted the destruetion of both waiis and ships in the peaee terms that ended the Peioponnesian War. 

16. This probabiy refers to the terms under whieh the Spartans brought Persia into the Peioponnesian War 
against Athens in 412. 

17. Many Greek eities had adventurers from abroad mfxed up in their ioundation iegends, sueh as Peiops 
from Asia Minor at Myeenae, Gadmus from Phoenieia at Thebes, and Aegyptus and Danaus from Egypt 
and Libya at Argos. 

18. During the festivai eaiied the Great Dionysia, before the eompetition in tragedy whieh formed part of it, 
grown sons of men who had been kiiied in war were presented to the peopie in the theater, dressed in 
hopiite armor, and put in eharge of their househoid and property. 


r.T .TTnPHnN 


Translated by Praneiseo J. Gonzalez. 


Soerates is in eiitophon ’s bad books beeause he has been unable to satisfy 
eiitophon ’s thirst for virtue. It was Soerates himself, with his rousing 
exhortations to yirtue, who stimulated this desire in eiitophon and eaused him to 
enter the Soeratie milieu in seareh of the knowledge that he needed next: a 
philosophieal understanding ofvirtue itself, espeeiahy justice. With Soerates and 
Soerates’ friends, his seareh always ended in dead ends, and he eoneluded that 
the Soeratie project had to be pursued at a deeper level, in open diseussions with 
Thrasymaehus and anybody else who might help. 

It eomes as guite a surprise to see a Platonie dialogue in whieh Soerates is the 
target ofattack and fails to have the last word, espeeiahy eonsidering that the 
eritieisms he leaves unanswered are dehvered by an assoeiate of Thrasymaehus, 
the radieal thinker whose views are rejected in Plato’s Republie. Even 
eonsidering the rieh variety of the Platonie eorpus, Glitophon is an oddity, 
indeed an enigma. 

One of the most interesting features of the dialogue is the Soeratie exhortation 
to virtue (407b-408c), a version of the speeehes with whieh Soerates repeatedly 
harangued his fehow Athenians. The ideas in this exhortation have parahels in 
Plato’s Apoiogy and Euthydemus, the Aieibiades, Aesehines’ Aieibiades 
(fragments), Xenophon’s Memoirs of Soerates (IV.ii), and other works, ineluding 
no doubt the lost Exhortation dialogues ofAristippus ofCyrene and Antisthenes 
ofAthens. The rhetorie of Soerates’ exhortation in Ghtophon is paralleled in 
Kenophon ’s Memoirs of Soerates (I.v). Although his enthusiasm for this style of 
exhortation is rather sareastieally expressed, eiitophon focuses his eritieism on 
what eomes next, or rather, on what fails to eome next: a properly philosophieal 
understanding of the nature ofjustice and what it aeeomplishes. The remarkable 
thing is that eiitophon argues in the same dialeetieal way that Soerates does in 
Plato’s Soeratie dialogues; Soerates is hoist with his own petard, and eiitophon 
is the Soeratie hero of the pieee. 

But why is Soerates the villain? Does the author align himselfwith the 
rhetorieal tradition in rejecting the entire Soeratie legaey as a dead end? Or is 
he a spokesman for Plato and his dialeetieal attempt to establish the Soeratie 



way of thinking on deeper and better foundations than those built upon by 
eompeting followers ofSocrates? Might the author even be Plato himself? All 
these guestions remain open. 

Xenophon seems to have read Glitophon; ifso, his reply in Soerates’ defense 
(Memoirs of Soerates I.iv.l) would date it to the seeond guarter ofthe fourth 
eentury b.c.— during Plato’s lifetime. The dialogue is a carefully contrived 
pamphlet, not a fragment or a draft. 

D.S.H. 


[406] SoGRATEs: We have reeentiy been informed that Ghtophon the son of 
Aristonymos, in diseussion with Lysias, has been criticizing the conversations 
and speeehes of Soerates, whiie greatiy praising the instruetion of 
Thrasymaehus.- 

Glitophon: Whoever toid you that, Soerates, misrepresented what I said to 
Lysias about you. Though it’s true that I didn’t praise you for some things, I did 
praise you for others. Sinee you’re obviousiy seoiding me right now, though 
you’re pretending you don’t eare, I’d be very glad to tell you myself what I said 
—espeeialiy sinee we happen to find ourseives alone—so you won’t so readily 
suppose that I have anything against you. In fact, you probably didn’t hear the 
truth, whieh is why I think you’re being needlessly hard on me. So- if you’d let 
me speak freely, I’d gladly do so—I want to tell you what I said. 

[407] SoGRATEs: By all means; it would be shameful for me not to submit to 
you when your intention is to help me; for elearly, onee I know my good and bad 
points, I will make it my praetiee to pursue and deveIop the former while ridding 
myself of the latter to the extent that I am able. 

Glitophon: Listen, then. Soerates, when I was assoeiating with you I was 
often struek with amazement by what you said. You appeared to me to rise above 
all other men with your magnhieent speeehes when you reproaehed mankind 
and, like a god suspended above the tragie stage, ehanted- the foIIowing refrain: 

[b] O mortals, whither are you borne? Do you not reahze that you are doing 
none of the things you should?!- You men spare no pains in proeuring wealth 
for yourseIves, but you neither see to it- that your sons, to whom you are 
Ieaving this wealth, should know how to use it justly, nor do you find them 
teaehers of justice (if justice ean be taught), nor anybody to exercise and train 
them adequately (if it is acquired by exercise and training)—nor indeed have 


you started by undergoing sueh treatment yourselves! 

But when you see that you and your ehildren have had a thorough [e] 
edueation in grammar, gymnasties and the arts—whieh you eonsider to be a 
eomplete edueation in virtue—and that you still have turned out to be no good 
at using wealth, how ean you fail to despise our present edueation, and seek 
those who will reseue you from this laek of eulture?! Yet it is this dissonanee, 
this earelessness, not daneing the wrong measures to the lyre, that makes 
measure and harmony disappear between brother and brother, [d] eity and eity, 
as they oppose eaeh other, elash and fight, inflicting and suffering the utmost 
horrors of war. 

You say that men are unjust beeause they want to be, not beeause they are 
ignorant or unedueated. But then you have the effrontery to say, on the other 
hand, that injustice is shameM and hateful to the gods. Well, then, how eould 
anyone willingly ehoose sueh an evil?! “Perhaps he is defeated by pleasure,” 
you say. But isn’t this defeat involuntary if conquering is voluntary? Thus 
every way you look at it, the argument shows that injustice is involuntary, and 
that every man privately and every eity publiely [e] must devote to this matter 
greater eare than is presently the norm. 

When, Soerates, I hear you say sueh things time and time again, Tm very 
impressed and I praise you to the skies; and also when you go on to the next 
point, that those who diseipline the body while negleeting the soul are doing 
something else of the same sort, negleeting that whieh should rule while busying 
themselves with that whieh should be ruled; and also when you say that it’s 
better to leave unused what you don’t know how to use: if someone doesn’t 
know how to use his eyes or his ears or his whole body, it would be better for 
him not to use it all, whether for seeing or hearing or anything else, rather than 
use it in some haphazard [408] way. In fact, the same applies to skills; for 
someone who doesn’t know how to use his own lyre will hardly be able to use 
his neighbor’s lyre, nor will someone who doesn’t know how to use the lyre of 
others be eapable of using his own lyre, nor any other instrument or possession 
whatsoever. Your speeeh delivers a wonderM eoup de graee when it eoneludes 
that someone who doesn’t know how to use his soul is better off putting his soul 
to rest and not living at all rather than leading a life in whieh his aetions are 
based on nothing but personal whim. If for some reason he must live, it would be 
better for sueh a man to live as a slave than to be [b] free, handing over the 
rudder of his mind, like that of a ship, to somebody else who knows that skill of 



steering men whieh you, Soerates, often eall polities, the very same skill, you 
say, as the judicial skill and justice. 

I dare say I never objected nor, I believe, ever will object to these arguments, 
[e] nor to many other eloquent ones like them, to the effect that virtue is 
teaehable and that more eare should be devoted to one’s self than to anything 
else. I eonsider them to be extremely beneficial and extremely effective in 
turning us in the right direetion; they ean really rouse us as if we’d been 
sleeping. I was therefore very interested in what would eome next after sueh 
arguments; at first I asked not you, Soerates, but your eompanions and fellow 
enthusiasts, or friends, or whatever we should eall their relationship to you. And 
I first questioned those who are thought by [d] you to be really something; I 
asked them what argument would eome next and put my ease to them in a style 
somewhat like your own: 

O you most distinguished gentlemen, what are we aetually- to make of 
Soerates’ exhorting of us to pursue virtue? Are we to believe that this is all 
there is, and that it is impossible to pursue the matter- further and grasp it 
fully? Will this be our life-long work, [e] simply to convert to the pursuit of 
virtue those who have not yet been converted so that they in turn may convert 
others? Even if we agree that this is what a man should do, should we not also 
ask Soerates, and eaeh other, what the next step is? How should we begin to 
learn what justice is? What do we say? 

It’s as if we were ehildren with no awareness of the existence of sueh things 
as gymnasties and medieine, and somebody saw this and exhorted us to take 
eare of our bodies and reproaehed us, saying that it’s shameful that we devote 
sueh eare to cultivating wheat, barley, vines and all the other things whieh we 
work hard to acquire for the sake of the body, while we fail to discover any 
[409] skill or other means of making the body itself as good as possible, even 
though sueh skills exist. Now, if we were to ask the man who gave us this 
exhortation, “Whieh skills are you talking about?,” he would presumably 
reply, “Gymnasties and medieine.” Now what about us? What do we say is the 
skill whieh eoneerns the virtue of the soul? Let’s have an answer. 

The man who appeared the most formidable among your eompanions 
answered these questions by telling me that this skill is “the very skill [b] whieh 
you hear Soerates talking about, namely, justice itself.” Then I said, “Don’t just 
give me the name; try it this way. Medieine is surely a kind of skill. It has two 


results: it produees other doetors in addition to those who are already doetors, 
and it produees health. Of these, the seeond result is not itself a skill, but rather 
the produet of a skill, the produet we eall 'health’; the skill itself is what teaehes 
and what’s taught. Likewise, earpentry has as its results a house and earpentry 
itself; the first is the produet while the seeond is what’s taught. Let’s assume that 
one result of justice [e] is also to produee just men, just as in the ease of eaeh of 
the skills a goal is to produee men with that skill—but what, then, are we to eall 
the other thing, the produet whieh the just man produees for us? Tell me.” 

He, 1 think, replied, “the beneficial,” somebody else said, “the appropriate,” 
someone else, “the useful” and someone else, “the advantageous.” But- 1 
returned to the point and said, “All those words, sueh as 'aeting eorreetly’, 
'adyantageously’, 'uselully’ and the like, are to be found in eaeh of the skills as 
well. When asked, however, what these all aim at, eaeh skill will mention some 
produet peeuliar to itself. So, for example, when [d] earpentry uses the words 
'welT, 'properly’ and 'appropriately’, it is speaking of the produetion of wooden 
artifacts, whieh are produets distinet from the skill itself. What, then, is the 
peeuliar produet of justice? Give me that sort of answer.” 

Pinally, Soerates, one of your friends answered—and he really seemed quite 
clever in saying this—that the produet peeuliar to justice and not shared by any 
of the other skills is to produee Mendship within eities. When questioned, he 
said that Mendship is always good and never bad. When questioned further, he 
wouldn’t allow that what we eall the “Mendships” [e] of ehildren and animals 
are really Mendships, sinee he was led to the eonelusion that sueh relationships 
are more often harmful than good. So in order to avoid saying that this is true of 
Mendship, he elaimed that these relationships are not Mendships at all and that 
those who eall them that are wrong; instead, real and true Mendship is most 
preeisely agreement. When asked whether he eonsidered this agreement to be 
shared belief or knowledge, he rejected the former suggestion sinee he was 
forced to admit that many men’s shared beliefs are harmful, whereas he had 
agreed that Mendship is entirely good and is the produet of justice; so he said 
that agreement is the same, being knowledge, not belief. 

Now by the time we reaehed this point in the argument, having really [410] 
made no progress, the bystanders were able to take him to task and say that the 
argument had gone around in a eirele baek to where it began. 

“Medieine too,” they said, “is a sort of agreement, as is every skill, and they 
all ean say what they’re about. But what you eall 'justice’ and 'agreement’ has 
no idea what it’s aiming at, and so it’s not elear what its produet eould be.” 


So, Soerates, finally 1 asked you yourself these questions and you told [b] me 
that the aim of justice is to hurt one’s enemies and help one’s friends. But later it 
turned out that the just man never harms anyone, sinee everything he does is for 
the benefit of all. 

When 1 had endured this disappointment, not onee or twiee but a long time, 1 
finally got tired of begging for an answer. 1 eame to the eonelusion that while 
you’re better than anyone at turning a man towards the pursuit of virtue, one of 
two things must be the ease: either this is all you ean do, nothing more—as 
might happen with any other skill, for example, when someone who’s not a pilot 
rehearses a speeeh in praise of the pilot’s skill [e] as being something of great 
worth to men; the same eould also be done for any other skill. And someone 
might aeeuse you of being in the same position with justice, that your ability to 
praise it so well does not make you any more knowledgeable about it. Now 
that’s not my own view, but there are only two possibilities: either you don’t 
know it, or you don’t wish to share it with me. 

[410d] And this is why, 1 suppose, 1 go- to Thrasymaehus and to anyone else 1 
ean: l’m at a loss. But if you’re finally ready to stop exhorting me with speeehes 
—1 mean, if it had been about gymnasties that you were exhorting me, saying 
that 1 must not negleet my body, you would have proeeeded to give me what 
eomes next after sueh an exhortation, namely, an explanation of the nature of my 
body and of the partieular kind of treatment this [e] nature requires—that’s the 
kind of thing you should do now. 

Assume that Glitophon agrees with you that it’s ridieulous to negleet the soul 
itself while eoneerning ourselves solely with what we work hard to acquire for 
its sake. Suppose now that 1 have also said all the other things whieh eome next 
and whieh 1 just went through. Then, please, do as 1 ask and 1 won’t praise you 
before Lysias and others for some things while criticizing you for others, as 1 do 
now. For 1 will say this, Soerates, that while you’re worth the world to someone 
who hasn’t yet been converted to the pursuit of virtue, to someone who’s already 
been converted you rather get in the way of his attaining happiness by reaehing 
the goal of virtue. 


1. Lysias was a tamous orator in Athens (Phaedrus 227a ff.); Thrasymaehus, a teaeher of rhetorie 
(Phaedrus 266c), appears in Republie (336b ff.) in a hostile light. 

2. Reading de instead of de in al2. 

3. Aeeepting the conjecture humnois in a8. 

4. Plaeing a guestion mark after prattontes in b2. 

5. Aeeepting the supplement oute phrontizete after paraddsete in b4. 

6. Reading nun in d2 as enelitie. 


i^l coi eni 


. Aeeepting the emendation estin for eni in d4. 
. Reading de instead of de in c3. 

. Reading poreuomai in c7. 


RP.PURT.Tr 

Translated by G.M.A. Grube, revised by G.D.G. Reeve. 


The Republie’s aneient subtitle — On iustiee —mueh understates the seope ofthe 
work. It begins as a diseussion of the nature ofjustice, mueh in the manner of 
‘Soeratie’ dialogues like Laehes or Gharmides, with Soerates examining and 
refuting successive views ofhis interloeutors on this subject. But in book II he 
renews the inguiry, now agreeing to eease examining and refuting the opinions 
ofothers, and to present his own aeeount. He will say what justice really is and 
show that people who are truly and fully just thereby lead a better, happier life 
than any unjust person eould. The horiion lifts to reveal ever-expanding vistas of 
philosophy. Soerates presents his views on the original purposes for whieh 
politieal eommunities — eities—were founded, the basie prineiples of just soeial 
and politieal organization, and the edueation ofyoung people that those 
prineiples demand (books II, III, and V). He deeides that a truly just soeiety 
reguires philosophie rulers—both men and women—living in a eommunistie 
‘guardhouse’ within the larger eommunity. The need for sueh rulers leads him on 
to wider topies. He diseusses the variety and nature (and proper regimentation) 
ofhuman desires, and the preeise nature ofjustice and the other virtues—and of 
the eorresponding vices—both in the individual person ’s psyehology and in the 
organization ofpolitical soeiety (IV, VIII, IX). He explains the nature of 
knowledge and its proper objects (V-VII): The world revealed by our senses — 
the world ofeveryday, traditional life — is, he argues, cognitively and 
metaphysieally deficient. It depends upon a prior realm of separately existing 
Porms, organized beneath the Form of the Good and graspable not by our 
senses but only through rigorous dialeetieal thought and diseussion, after 
preparation in extended mathematieal studies. There is even a diseussion of the 
basie prineiples ofvisual and literary art and art eritieism (X). All this is 
neeessary, Soerates says, finally to answer the basie guestion about justice—not 
what it is, but why it must make the just person live a good, happy life, and the 
unjust person a bad, miserable one. 

Speaking throughout to no identified person—that is, direetly to the reader — 
Soerates relates a conversation he took part in one day in the Athenian port eity 
ofPiraeus. All the others present, a eonsiderable eompany, represent historieal 
personages: among them were the noted sophist and teaeher oforatory. 



Thrasymaehus, and Glaueon and Adeimantus, Plato’s brothers. Glaueon is an 
ambitious, energetie, ‘manly’young man, mueh interested in publie affairs and 
drawn to the Iife ofpoIitics. An intelligent and argumentative person, he seorns 
ordinary pleasures and aspires to ‘higher’ things. Always espeeially attraeted by 
sueh people, it was with him that Soerates had gone down to Piraeus in the first 
plaee. Adeimantus, egually a deeentyoung man, is less driven, less demanding 
ofhimseIf, more easily satisfied and less gifted in philosophieal argument. After 
book I Soerates earries on his diseussion first with one, then with the other of 
these two men. The conversation as a whole aims at answering to their 
satisfaction the ehallenge they jointIy raise against Soerates’ conviction that 
justice is a preeminent good for the just person, but Soerates addresses different 
parts ofhis reply to a different one ofthem. (To assist the reader, we have 
inserted the names of the speakers at the tops of the pages of the translation.) 

Though in books II-X Soerates no longer searehes for the truth by criticizing 
his interioeutors’ ideas, he proeeeds nonetheless in a spirit of exploration and 
discovery, proposing bold hypotheses and seeking their confirmation in the first 
instanee through examining their eonseguenees. He often emphasiies the 
tentativeness ofhis results, and the need for a more extensive treatment. Quite 
different is the main speaker in the late dialogues Sophist, Statesman, Philebus, 
and Laws —whether Soerates himself, or a visitor from Elea or Athens: there, we 
get confident, reasoned delivery of philosophieal results assumed by the speaker 
to be well established. 


T.M.G. 


Book I 

[327] I went down to the Piraeus yesterday with Glaueon, the son of Ariston. I 
wanted to say a prayer to the goddess,- and I was also eurious to see how they 
would manage the festival, sinee they were holding it for the first time. I thought 
the proeession of the loeal residents was a fine one and that the one eondueted 


by the Thraeians was no less outstanding. After we had said our prayer and seen 
the proeession, we started baek towards [b] Athens. Polemarehus saw us from a 
distanee as we were setting off for home and told his slave to run and ask us to 
wait for him. The slave eaught hold of my eloak from behind: Polemarehus 
wants you to wait, he said. I turned around and asked where Polemarehus was. 
He’s eoming up behind you, he said, please wait for him. And Glaueon replied: 
All right, we will. 

[e] Just then Polemarehus eaught up with us. Adeimantus, Glaueon’s brother, 
was with him and so were Nieeratus, the son of Nieias, and some others, all of 
whom were apparently on their way from the proeession. 

Polemarehus said: It looks to me, Soerates, as if you two are starting off for 
Athens. 

It looks the way it is, then, I said. 

Do you see how many we are? he said. 

I do. 

Well, you must either prove stronger than we are, or you will have to stay 
here. 

Isn’t there another alternative, namely, that we persuade you to let us go? 

But eould you persuade us, if we won’t listen? 

Gertainly not, Glaueon said. 

Well, we won’t listen; you’d better make up your mind to that. 

Don’t you know, Adeimantus said, that there is to be a toreh raee on [328] 
horsebaek for the goddess tonight? 

On horsebaek? I said. That’s something new. Are they going to raee on 
horsebaek and hand the torehes on in relays, or what? 

In relays, Polemarehus said, and there will be an all-night festival that will be 
well worth seeing. After dinner, we’ll go out to look at it. We’ll be joined there 
by many of the young men, and we’ll talk. So don’t go; stay. 

It seems, Glaueon said, that we’ll have to stay. [b] 

If you think so, I said, then we must. 

So we went to Polemarehus’ house, and there we found Lysias and 
Euthydemus, the brothers of Polemarehus, Thrasymaehus of Ghaleedon, 
Gharmantides of Paeania, and Glitophon the son of Aristonymus. Polemarehus’ 
father, Gephalus, was also there, and I thought he looked quite old, as I hadn’t 
seen him for some time. He was sitting on a sort of [e] eushioned ehair with a 
wreath on his head, as he had been offering a sacrifice in the eourtyard. There 
was a eirele of ehairs, and we sat down by him. 



As soon as he saw me, Gephalus weleomed me and said: Soerates, you don’t 
eome down to the Piraeus to see us as often as you should. If it were still easy 
for me to walk to town, you wouldn’t have to eome here; we’d eome to you. But, 
as it is, you ought to eome here more often, for you [d] should know that as the 
physieal pleasures wither away, my desire for conversation and its pleasures 
grows. So do as I say: Stay with these young men now, but eome regularly to see 
us, just as you would to friends or relatives. 

Indeed, Gephalus, I replied, I enjoy talking with the very old, for we should 
ask them, as we might ask those who have travelled a road that we too will 
probably have to follow, what kind of road it is, whether rough [e] and difficult 
or smooth and easy. And I’d gladly find out from you what you think about this, 
as you have reaehed the point in life the poets eall “the threshold of old age.”- Is 
it a difficult time? What is your report about it? 

By god, Soerates, I’ll tell you exactly what I think. A number of us, who [329] 
are more or less the same age, often get together in aeeordanee with the old 
saying.- When we meet, the majority eomplain about the lost pleasures they 
remember from their youth, those of sex, drinking parties, feasts, and the other 
things that go along with them, and they get angry as if they had been deprived 
of important things and had lived well then but are now hardly living at all. 

Some others moan about the abuse heaped on [b] old people by their relatives, 
and beeause of this they repeat over and over that old age is the eause of many 
evils. But I don’t think they blame the real eause, Soerates, for if old age were 
really the eause, I should have suffered in the same way and so should everyone 
else of my age. But as it is, rve met some who don’t feel like that in the least. 
Indeed, I was onee present when someone asked the poet Sophoeles: “How are 
you as far as [e] sex goes, Sophoeles? Can you still make love with a woman?” 
“Quiet, man,” the poet replied, “I am very glad to have eseaped from all that, 
like a slave who has eseaped from a savage and tyrannieal master.” I thought at 
the time that he was right, and I still do, for old age brings peaee and freedom 
from all sueh things. When the appetites relax and eease to importune us, 
everything Sophoeles said eomes to pass, and we eseape [d] from many mad 
masters. In these matters and in those eoneerning relatives, the real eause isn’t 
old age, Soerates, but the way people live. If they are moderate and eontented, 
old age, too, is only moderately onerous; if they aren’t, both old age and youth 
are hard to bear. 

I admired him for saying that and I wanted him to tell me more, so I [e] urged 
him on: When you say things like that, Gephalus, I suppose that the majority of 


people don’t agree, they think that you bear old age more easily not beeause of 
the way you live but beeause you’re wealthy, for the wealthy, they say, have 
many eonsolations. 

That’s true; they don’t agree. And there is something in what they say, though 
not as mueh as they think. Themistoeles’ retort is relevant here. When someone 
from Seriphus insulted him by saying that his high reputation [330] was due to 
his eity and not to himself, he replied that, had he been a Seriphian, he wouldn’t 
be famous, but neither would the other even if he had been an Athenian. The 
same applies to those who aren’t rieh and find old age hard to bear: A good 
person wouldn’t easily bear old age if he were poor, but a bad one wouldn’t be at 
peaee with himself even if he were wealthy. 

Did you inherit most of your wealth, Gephalus, I asked, or did you make it for 
yourself? 

What did I make for myself, Soerates, you ask. As a money-maker I’m [b] in a 
sort of mean between my grandfather and my father. My grandfather and 
namesake inherited about the same amount of wealth as I possess but multiplied 
it many times. My father, Lysanias, however, diminished that amount to even 
less than I have now. As for me, I’m satisfied to leave my sons here not less but 
a little more than I inherited. 

The reason I asked is that you don’t seem to love money too mueh. And those 
who haven’t made their own money are usually like you. But those [e] who have 
made it for themselves are twiee as fond of it as those who haven’t. Just as poets 
love their poems and fathers love their ehildren, so those who have made their 
own money don’t just eare about it beeause it’s useful, as other people do, but 
beeause it’s something they’ve made themselves. This makes them poor 
eompany, for they haven’t a good word to say about anything except money. 

That’s true. 

It eertainly is. But tell me something else. What’s the greatest good [d] you’ve 
received from being very wealthy? 

What I have to say probably wouldn’t persuade most people. But you know, 
Soerates, that when someone thinks his end is near, he beeomes Mghtened and 
eoneerned about things he didn’t fear before. It’s then that the stories we’re told 
about Hades, about how people who’ve been unjust here must pay the penalty 
there—stories he used to make fun of—twist his soul this way and that for fear 
they’re true. And whether beeause of [e] the weakness of old age or beeause he 
is now eloser to what happens in Hades and has a elearer view of it, or whatever 
it is, he is filled with foreboding and fear, and he examines himself to see 



whether he has been unjust to anyone. If he finds many injustices in his life, he 
awakes from sleep in terror, as ehildren do, and lives in antieipation of bad 
things to eome. But someone who knows that he hasn’t been unjust has sweet 
good [331] hope as his eonstant eompanion—a nurse to his old age, as Pindar- 
says, for he puts it eharmingly, Soerates, when he says that when someone lives 
a just and pious life 


Sweet hope is in his heart, 

Nurse and eompanion to his age. 

Hope, eaptain of the ever-twisting 
Minds of mortal men. 

How wonderMly well he puts that. It’s in this eonneetion that wealth is most 
valuable, I’d say, not for every man but for a deeent and orderly one. Wealth ean 
do a lot to save us from having to eheat or deceive someone [b] against our will 
and from having to depart for that other plaee in fear beeause we owe sacrifice to 
a god or money to a person. It has many other uses, but, benefit for benefit, I’d 
say that this is how it is most useful to a man of any understanding. 

A fine sentiment, Gephalus, but, speaking of this very thing itself, namely, 
justice, are we to say uneonditionally that it is speaking the truth [e] and paying 
whatever debts one has ineurred? Or is doing these things sometimes just, 
sometimes unjust? I mean this sort of thing, for example: Everyone would surely 
agree that if a sane man lends weapons to a friend and then asks for them baek 
when he is out of his mind, the friend shouldn’t return them, and wouldn’t be 
aeting justly if he did. Nor should anyone be willing to tell the whole truth to 
someone who is out of his mind. 

[d] That’s true. 

Then the definition of justice isn’t speaking the truth and repaying what one 
has borrowed. 

It eertainly is, Soerates, said Polemarehus, interrupting, if indeed we’re to 
trust Simonides at alL- Well, then, Gephalus said, I’ll hand over the argument to 
you, as I have to look after the sacrifice. 

So, Polemarehus said, am I then to be your heir in everything? 

You eertainly are, Gephalus said, laughing, and off he went to the sacrifice. 

Then tell us, heir to the argument, I said, just what Simonides stated [e] about 
justice that you eonsider eorreet. 

He stated that it is just to give to eaeh what is owed to him. And it’s a fine 


saying, in my view. 

Well, now, it isn’t easy to doubt Simonides, for he’s a wise and godlike man. 
But what exactly does he mean? Perhaps you know, Polemarehus, but I don’t 
understand him. Glearly, he doesn’t mean what we said a moment ago, that it is 
just to give baek whatever a person has lent to you, even if he’s out of his mind 
when he asks for it. And yet what he has lent [332] to you is surely something 
that’s owed to him, isn’t it? 

Yes. 

But it is absolutely not to be given to him when he’s out of his mind? 

That’s true. 

Then it seems that Simonides must have meant something different when he 
says that to return what is owed is just. 

Something different indeed, by god. He means that friends owe it to their 
friends to do good for them, never harm. 

I follow you. Someone doesn’t give a lender baek what he’s owed by giving 
him gold, if doing so would be harmful, and both he and the lender [b] are 
friends. Isn’t that what you think Simonides meant? 

It is. 

But what about this? Should one also give one’s enemies whatever is owed to 
them? 

By all means, one should give them what is owed to them. And in my view 
what enemies owe to eaeh other is appropriately and preeisely—something bad. 

It seems then that Simonides was speaking in riddles—just like a poet!—^when 
he said what justice is, for he thought it just to give to eaeh what [e] is 
appropriate to him, and this is what he ealled giving him what is owed to him. 

What else did you think he meant? 

Then what do you think he’d answer if someone asked him: “Simonides, 
whieh of the things that are owed or that are appropriate for someone or 
something to have does the craft- we eall medieine give, and to whom or what 
does it give them?” 

It’s elear that it gives medieines, food, and drink to bodies. 

And what owed or appropriate things does the craft we eall eooking give, and 
to whom or what does it give them? 

It gives seasonings to food. [d] 

Good. Now, what does the craft we eall justice give, and to whom or what 
does it give it? 

If we are to follow the previous answers, Soerates, it gives benefits to friends 


and does harm to enemies. 

Simonides means, then, that to treat iriends well and enemies badly is justice? 
I believe so. 

And who is most eapable of treating friends well and enemies badly in matters 
of disease and health? 

A doetor. 

And who ean do so best in a storm at sea? [e] 

Aship’s eaptain. 

What about the just person? In what aetions and what work is he most eapable 
of benefiting friends and harming enemies? 

In wars and allianees, I suppose. 

All right. Now, when people aren’t siek, Polemarehus, a doetor is useless to 
them? 

True. 

And so is a ship’s eaptain to those who aren’t sailing? 

Yes. 

And to people who aren’t at war, a just man is useless? 

No, I don’t think that at all. 

Justice is also useful in peaeetime, then? 

It is. [333] 

And so is farming, isn’t it? 

Yes. 

For getting produee? 

Yes. 

And shoemaking as well? 

Yes. 

For getting shoes, I think you’d say? 

Gertainly. 

Well, then, what is justice useful for getting and using in peaeetime? 

Gontraets, Soerates. 

And by eontraets do you mean partnerships, or what? 

I mean partnerships. 

Is someone a good and useful partner in a game of eheekers beeause [b] he’s 
just or beeause he’s a eheekers player? 

Beeause he’s a eheekers player. 

And in laying brieks and stones, is a just person a better and more useful 
partner than a builder? 



Not at all. 

In what kind of partnership, then, is a just person a better partner than a 
builder or a lyre-player, in the way that a lyre-player is better than a just person 
at hitting the right notes? 

In money matters, I think. 

Except perhaps, Polemarehus, in using money, for whenever one needs to buy 
a horse jointIy, I think a horse breeder is a more useful partner, [e] isn’t he? 

Apparently. 

And when one needs to buy a boat, it’s a boatbuilder or a ship’s eaptain? 

Probably. 

In what joint use of silver or gold, then, is a just person a more useful partner 
than the others? 

When it must be deposited for safekeeping, Soerates. 

You mean whenever there is no need to use them but only to keep them? 

That’s right. 

Then it is when money isn’t being used that justice is useful for it? 

[d] I’m afraid so. 

And whenever one needs to keep a pruning knife safe, but not to use it, justice 
is useful both in partnerships and for the individual. When you need to use it, 
however, it is skill at vine pruning that’s useful? 

Apparently. 

You’II agree, then, that when one needs to keep a shield or a lyre safe and not 
to use them, justice is a useful thing, but when you need to use them, it is 
soldiery or musieianship that’s useful? 

Neeessarily. 

And so, too, with everything else, justice is useless when they are in use but 
useful when they aren’t? 

It looks that way. 

[e] In that ease, justice isn’t worth mueh, sinee it is only useful for useless 
things. But let’s look into the foIIowing point. Isn’t the person most able to land 
a blow, whether in boxing or any other kind of fight, also most able to guard 
against it? 

Gertainly. 

And the one who is most able to guard against disease is also most able to 
produee it unnotieed? 

So it seems to me, anyway. 

And the one who is the best guardian of an army is the very one who [334] 



ean steal the enemy’s plans and dispositions? 

Gertainly. 

Whenever someone is a clever guardian, then, he is also a clever thief. 

Probably so. 

If a just person is clever at guarding money, therefore, he must also be clever 
at stealing it. 

Aeeording to our argument, at any rate. 

A just person has turned out then, it seems, to be a kind of thief. Maybe you 
learned this from Homer, for he’s fond of Autolyeus, the maternal grandfather of 
Odysseus, whom he deseribes as better than everyone at [b] lying and stealing.- 
Aeeording to you, Homer, and Simonides, then, justice seems to be some sort of 
craft of stealing, one that benefits friends and harms enemies. Isn’t that what you 
meant? 

No, by god, it isn’t. I don’t know any more what I did mean, but I still believe 
that to benefit one’s friends and harm one’s enemies is justice. 

Speaking of friends, do you mean those a person believes to be good and 
useful to him or those who aetually are good and useful, even if he [e] doesn’t 
think they are, and similarly with enemies? 

Probably, one loves those one eonsiders good and useful and hates those one 
eonsiders bad and harmful. 

But surely people often make mistakes about this, believing many people to 
be good and useful when they aren’t, and making the opposite mistake about 
enemies? 

They do indeed. 

And then good people are their enemies and bad ones their friends? 

That’s right. 

And so it’s just to benefit bad people and harm good ones? [d] 

Apparently. 

But good people are just and able to do no wrong? 

True. 

Then, aeeording to your aeeount, it’s just to do bad things to those who do no 
injustice. 

No, that’s not just at all, Soerates; my aeeount must be a bad one. 

It’s just, then, is it, to harm unjust people and benefit just ones? 

That’s obviously a more attractive view than the other one, anyway. 

Then, it follows, Polemarehus, that it is just for the many, who are mistaken in 
their judgment, to harm their friends, who are bad, and benefit their enemies. 


who are good. And so we arrive at a eonelusion opposite [e] to what we said 
Simonides meant. 

That eertainly iollows. But let’s ehange our deiinition, for it seems that we 
didn’t define friends and enemies eorreetly. 

How did we define them, Polemarehus? 

We said that a friend is someone who is believed to be useful. 

And how are we to ehange that now? 

Someone who is both believed to be useful and is useful is a friend; someone 
who is believed to be useful but isn’t, is believed to be a friend but isn’t. And the 
same for the enemy. [335] 

Aeeording to this aeeount, then, a good person will be a friend and a bad one 
an enemy. 

Yes. 

So you want us to add something to what we said before about justice, when 
we said that it is just to treat friends well and enemies badly. You want us to add 
to this that it is just to treat well a friend who is good and to harm an enemy who 
is bad? 

[b] Right. That seems fine to me. 

Is it, then, the role of a just man to harm anyone? 

Gertainly, he must harm those who are both bad and enemies. 

Do horses beeome better or worse when they are harmed? 

Worse. 

With respeet to the virtue- that makes dogs good or the one that makes horses 
good? 

The one that makes horses good. 

And when dogs are harmed, they beeome worse in the virtue that makes dogs 
good, not horses? 

Neeessarily. 

Then won’t we say the same about human beings, too, that when they [e] are 
harmed they beeome worse in human virtue? 

Indeed. 

But isn’t justice human virtue? 

Yes, eertainly. 

Then people who are harmed must beeome more unjust? 

So it seems. 

Can musieians make people unmusieal through musie? 

They eannot. 


Or horsemen make people unhorsemanlike through horsemanship? 

No. 

Weii, then, ean those who are just make peopie unjust through justice? [d] in a 
word, ean those who are good make peopie bad through virtue? 

They eannot. 

it isn’t the iunetion of heat to eooi things but of its opposite? 

Yes. 

Nor the function of dryness to make things wet but of its opposite? 

indeed. 

Nor the function of goodness to harm but of its opposite? 

Apparentiy. 

And a just person is good? 

indeed. 

Then, Poiemarehus, it isn’t the function of a just person to harm a friend or 
anyone eise, rather it is the function of his opposite, an unjust person? 

in my view that’s eompieteiy true, Soerates. 

if anyone teiis us, then, that it is just to give to eaeh what he’s owed [e] and 
understands by this that a just man shouid harm his enemies and benefit his 
friends, he isn’t wise to say it, sinee what he says isn’t true, for it has beeome 
eiear to us that it is never just to harm anyone? 

i agree. 

You and i shaii fight as partners, then, against anyone who teiis us that 
Simonides, Bias, Pittaeus, or any of our other wise and biessediy happy men said 
this. 

i, at any rate, am wiiiing to be your partner in the battie. 

Do you know to whom i think the saying beiongs that it is just to benefit [336] 
friends and harm enemies? 

Who? 

i think it beiongs to Periander, or Perdieeas, or Xerxes, or ismenias of Gorinth, 
or some other weaithy man who beiieved himseif to have great power.- That’s 
absoiuteiy true. 

Aii right, sinee it has beeome apparent that justice and the just aren’t what 
sueh peopie say they are, what eise eouid they be? 

Whiie we were speaking, Thrasymaehus had tried many times to take over the 
diseussion but was restrained by those sitting near him, who [b] wanted to hear 
our argument to the end. When we paused after what i’d just said, however, he 
eouidn’t keep quiet any ionger. He eoiied himseif up iike a wiid beast about to 


spring, and he hurled himself at us as if to tear us to pieees. 

Polemarehus and I were Mghtened and Austered as he roared into our midst: 
What nonsense have you two been talking, Soerates? Why do you aet like idiots 
by giving way to one another? If you truly want to know [e] what justice is, 
don’t just ask questions and then refute the answers simply to satisfy your 
competitiveness or love of honor. You know very well that it is easier to ask 
questions than answer them. Give an answer yourself, and tell us what you say 
the just is. And don’t tell me that it’s the right, the beneficial, the profitable, the 
gainful, or the advantageous, but tell me [d] elearly and exactly what you mean; 
for I won’t aeeept sueh nonsense from you. 

His words startled me, and, looking at him, I was afraid. And I think that if I 
hadn’t seen him before he stared at me, I’d have been dumbstruek. But as it was, 

I happened to look at him just as our diseussion began to exasperate him, so I 
was able to answer, and, trembling a little, I said: [e] Don’t be too hard on us, 
Thrasymaehus, for if Polemarehus and I made an error in our investigation, you 
should know that we did so unwillingly. If we were searehing for gold, we’d 
never willingly give way to eaeh other, if by doing so we’d destroy our ehanee of 
finding it. So don’t think that in searehing for justice, a thing more valuable than 
even a large quantity of gold, we’d mindlessly give way to one another or be less 
than eompletely serious about finding it. You surely mustn’t think that, but rather 
—as I do—that we’re ineapable of finding it. Henee it’s surely far more 
appropriate for [337] us to be pitied by you clever people than to be given rough 
treatment. 

When he heard that, he gave a loud, sareastie laugh. By Heraeles, he said, 
that’s just Soerates’ usual irony. I knew, and I said so to these people earlier, that 
you’d be unwilling to answer and that, if someone questionedyou, you’d be 
ironieal and do anything rather than give an answer. 

That’s beeause you’re a clever fellow, Thrasymaehus. You knew very well 
that if you ask someone how mueh twelve is, and, as you ask, you [b] warn him 
by saying “Don’t tell me, man, that twelve is twiee six, or three times four, or six 
times two, or four times three, for I won’t aeeept sueh nonsense,” then you’ll see 
elearly, I think, that no one eould answer a question framed like that. And if he 
said to you: “What are you saying, Thrasymaehus, am I not to give any of the 
answers you mention, not even if twelve happens to be one of those things? I’m 
amazed. Do you want me to say something other than the truth? Or do you mean 
something [e] else?” What answer would you give him? 

Well, so you think the two eases are alike? 



Why shouldn’t they be alike? But even if they aren’t alike, yet seem so to the 
person you asked, do you think him any less likely to give the answer that seems 
right to him, whether we forbid him to or not? 

Is that what you’re going to do, give one of the forbidden answers? 

I wouldn’t be surprised—provided that it’s the one that seems right to me after 
rve investigated the matter. 

What if I show you a different answer about justice than all these—and [d] a 
better one? What would you deserve then? 

What else than the appropriate penalty for one who doesn’t know, namely, to 
learn from the one who does know? Therefore, that’s what I deserve. 

You amuse me, but in addition to learning, you must pay a fine. 

I will as soon as I have some money. 

He has some already, said Glaueon. If it’s a matter of money, speak, 
Thrasymaehus, for we’ll all eontribute for Soerates. 

I know, he said, so that Soerates ean earry on as usual. He gives no [e] answer 
himself, and then, when someone else does give one, he takes up the argument 
and refutes it. 

How ean someone give an answer, I said, when he doesn’t know it and doesn’t 
elaim to know it, and when an eminent man forbids him to express the opinion 
he has? It’s mueh more appropriate for you to answer, sinee you say you know 
and ean tell us. So do it as a favor to me, and don’t [338] begrudge your teaehing 
to Glaueon and the others. 

While I was saying this, Glaueon and the others begged him to speak. It was 
obvious that Thrasymaehus thought he had a fine answer and that he wanted to 
earn their admiration by giving it, but he pretended that he wanted to indulge his 
love of victory by forcing me to answer. However, he agreed in the end, and then 
said: There you have Soerates’ wisdom; he [b] himself isn’t willing to teaeh, but 
he goes around learning from others and isn’t even grateM to them. 

When you say that I learn from others you are right, Thrasymaehus, but when 
you say that I’m not grateM, that isn’t true. I show what gratitude I ean, but 
sinee I have no money, I ean give only praise. But just how enthusiastieally I 
give it when someone seems to me to speak well, you’ll know as soon as you’ve 
answered, for I think that you will speak well. 

Listen, then. I say that justice is nothing other than the advantage of the [e] 
stronger. Well, why don’t you praise me? But then you’d do anything to avoid 
having to do that. 

I must first understand you, for I don’t yet know what you mean. The 



advantage of the stronger, you say, is just. What do you mean, Thrasymaehus? 
Surely you don’t mean something like this: Polydamus, the paneratist,— is 
stronger than we are; it is to his advantage to eat beef to build up his physieal 
strength; therefore, this food is also advantageous and just for us who are weaker 
than he is? [d] 

You disgust me, Soerates. Your triek is to take hold of the argument at the 
point where you ean do it the most harm. 

Not at all, but tell us more elearly what you mean. 

Don’t you know that some eities are ruled by a tyranny, some by a demoeraey, 
and some by an aristoeraey? 

Of eourse. 

And in eaeh eity this element is stronger, namely, the ruler? 

Gertainly. 

And eaeh makes laws to its own advantage. Demoeraey makes demoeratie 
laws, tyranny makes tyrannieal laws, and so on with the others. And [e] they 
deelare what they have made—what is to their own advantage—to be just for 
their subjects, and they punish anyone who goes against this as lawless and 
unjust. This, then, is what I say justice is, the same in all eities, the advantage of 
the established rule. Sinee the established rule is [339] is the same everywhere, 
namely, the advantage of the stronger. 

Now I see what you mean. Whether it’s true or not, I’ll try to find out. But you 
yourself have answered that the just is the advantageous, Thrasymaehus, 
whereas you forbade that answer to me. True, you’ve added “of the stronger” to 
it. 

[b] And I suppose you think that’s an insignificant addition. 

It isn’t elear yet whether it’s significant. But it is elear that we must investigate 
to see whether or not it’s true. I agree that the just is some kind of advantage. But 
you add that it’s ofthe stronger. I don’t know about that. We’ll have to look into 
it. 

Go ahead and look. 

We will. Tell me, don’t you also say that it is just to obey the rulers? I do. 

[e] And are the rulers in all eities infallible, or are they liable to error? 

No doubt they are liable to error. 

When they undertake to make laws, therefore, they make some eorreetly, 
others ineorreetly? 

I suppose so. 

And a law is eorreet if it preseribes what is to the rulers’ own advantage and 


ineorreet if it preseribes what is to their disadvantage? Is that what you mean? 

It is. 

And whatever laws they make must be obeyed by their subjects, and this is 
justice? 

Of eourse. 

[d] Then, aeeording to your aeeount, it is just to do not only what is to the 
advantage of the stronger, but also the opposite, what is not to their advantage. 
What are you saying? 

The same as you. But let’s examine it more fully. Haven’t we agreed that, in 
giving orders to their subjects, the rulers are sometimes in error as to what is best 
for themselves, and yet that it is just for their subjects to do whatever their rulers 
order? Haven’t we agreed to that mueh? 

I think so. 

[e] Then you must also think that you have agreed that it is just to do what is 
disadvantageous to the rulers and those who are stronger, whenever they 
unintentionally order what is bad for themselves. But you also say that it is just 
for the others to obey the orders they give. You’re terribly clever, Thrasymaehus, 
but doesn’t it neeessarily foIIow that it is just to do the opposite of what you said, 
sinee the weaker are then ordered to do what is disadvantageous to the stronger? 

[340] By god, Soerates, said Polemarehus, that’s quite elear. 

If you are to be his witness anyway, said Glitophon, interrupting. 

Who needs a witness? Polemarehus replied. Thrasymaehus himself agrees that 
the rulers sometimes order what is bad for themselves and that it is just for the 
others to do it. 

That, Polemarehus, is beeause Thrasymaehus maintained that it is just to obey 
the orders of the rulers. 

He also maintained, Glitophon, that the advantage of the stronger is [b] just. 
And having maintained both prineiples he went on to agree that the stronger 
sometimes gives orders to those who are weaker than he is—in other words, to 
his subjects—that are disadvantageous to the stronger himself. From these 
agreements it foIIows that what is to the advantage of the stronger is no more 
just than what is not to his advantage. 

But, eiitophon responded, he said that the advantage of the stronger is what 
the stronger believes to be his advantage. This is what the weaker must do, and 
this is what he maintained the just to be. 

That isn’t what he said, Polemarehus replied. 

It makes no difference, Polemarehus, I said. If Thrasymaehus wants to put it 



that way now, let’s aeeept it. Tell me, Thrasymaehus, is this what [e] you wanted 
to say the just is, namely, what the stronger believes to be to his advantage, 
whether it is in fact to his advantage or not? Is that what we are to say you 
mean? 

Not at all. Do you think Td eall someone who is in error stronger at the very 
moment he errs? 

I did think that was what you meant when you agreed that the rulers aren’t 
infallible but are liable to error. 

That’s beeause you are a false witness in arguments, Soerates. When [d] 
someone makes an error in the treatment of patients, do you eall him a doetor in 
regard to that very error? Or when someone makes an error in aeeounting, do 
you eall him an aeeountant in regard to that very error in ealeulation? I think that 
we express ourselves in words that, taken literally, do say that a doetor is in 
error, or an aeeountant, or a grammarian. But eaeh of these, insofar as he is what 
we eall him, never errs, so that, aeeording [e] to the preeise aeeount (and you are 
a stiekler for preeise aeeounts), no craftsman ever errs. It’s when his knowledge 
fails him that he makes an error, and in regard to that error he is no craftsman. 

No craftsman, expert, or ruler makes an error at the moment when he is ruling, 
even though everyone will say that a physieian or a ruler makes errors. It’s in 
this loose way that you must also take the answer I gave earlier. But the most 
preeise answer is this. A ruler, insofar as he is a ruler, never makes errors and 
[341] unerringly deerees what is best for himself, and this his subject must do. 
Thus, as I said from the first, it is just to do what is to the advantage of the 
stronger. 

All right, Thrasymaehus, so you think I’m a false witness? 

You eertainly are. 

And you think that I asked the questions I did in order to harm you in the 
argument? 

I know it very well, but it won’t do you any good. You’ll never be able [b] to 
triek me, so you ean’t harm me that way, and without triekery you’ll never be 
able to overpower me in argument. 

I wouldn’t so mueh as try, Thrasymaehus. But in order to prevent this sort of 
thing from happening again, define elearly whether it is the ruler and stronger in 
the ordinary sense or in the preeise sense whose advantage you said it is just for 
the weaker to promote as the advantage of the stronger. 

I mean the ruler in the most preeise sense. Now praetiee your harm doing and 
false witnessing on that if you ean—I ask no eoneessions from you—but you 



eertainly won’t be able to. 

[e] Do you think that rm crazy enough to try to shave a lion or to bear false 
witness against Thrasymaehus? 

You eertainly tried just now, though you were a loser at that too. 

Enough of this. Tell me: Is a doetor in the preeise sense, whom you mentioned 
before, a money-maker or someone who treats the siek? Tell me about the one 
who is really a doetor. 

He’s the one who treats the siek. 

What about a ship’s eaptain? Is a eaptain in the preeise sense a ruler of sailors 
or a sailor? 

A ruler of sailors. 

We shouldn’t, I think, take into aeeount the fact that he sails in a ship, [d] and 
he shouldn’t be ealled a sailor for that reason, for it isn’t beeause of his sailing 
that he is ealled a ship’s eaptain, but beeause of his craft and his rule over 
sailors? 

That’s true. 

And is there something advantageous to eaeh of these, that is, to bodies and to 
sailors? 

Gertainly. 

And aren’t the respective crafts by nature set over them to seek and provide 
what is to their advantage? 

They are. 

And is there any advantage for eaeh of the crafts themselves except to be as 
eomplete or perfect as possible? 

[e] What are you asking? 

This: If you asked me whether our bodies are sufficient in themselves, or 
whether they need something else, I’d answer: “They eertainly have needs. And 
beeause of this, beeause our bodies are deficient rather than self-sufficient, the 
craft of medieine has now been discovered. The craft of medieine was developed 
to provide what is advantageous for a body.” Do you think that I’m right in 
saying this or not? 

You are right. 

[342] Now, is medieine deficient? Does a craft need some further virtue, as the 
eyes are in need of sight, and the ears of hearing, so that another craft is needed 
to seek and provide what is advantageous to them? Does a craft itself have some 
similar deficiency, so that eaeh craft needs another, to seek out what is to its 
advantage? And does the craft that does the seeking need still another, and so on 



without end? Or does eaeh seek out what is [b] to its own advantage by itself? Or 
does it need neither itself nor another craft to seek out what is advantageous to it, 
beeause of its own deficiencies? Is it that there is no deficiency or error in any 
craft? That it isn’t appropriate for any craft to seek what is to the advantage of 
anything except that of whieh it is the craft? And that, sinee it is itself eorreet, it 
is without either fault or impurity, as long as it is wholly and preeisely the craft 
that it is? Gonsider this with the preeiseness of language you mentioned. Is it so 
or not? 

It appears to be so. 

Medieine doesn’t seek its own advantage, then, but that of the body? [e] 

Yes. 

And horse-breeding doesn’t seek its own advantage, but that of horses? 

Indeed, no other craft seeks its own advantage—for it has no further needs—but 
the advantage of that of whieh it is the craft? 

Apparently so. 

Now, surely, Thrasymaehus, the crafts rule over and are stronger than the 
things of whieh they are the crafts? 

Very reluetantly, he eoneeded this as well. 

No kind of knowledge seeks or orders what is advantageous to itself, then, but 
what is advantageous to the weaker, whieh is subject to it. [d] 

He tried to fight this eonelusion, but he eoneeded it in the end. And after he 
had, I said: Surely, then, no doetor, insofar as he is a doetor, seeks or orders what 
is advantageous to himself, but what is advantageous to his patient? We agreed 
that a doetor in the preeise sense is a ruler of bodies, not a money-maker. Wasn’t 
that agreed? 

Yes. 

So a ship’s eaptain in the preeise sense is a ruler of sailors, not a sailor? 

That’s what we agreed. [e] 

Doesn’t it follow that a ship’s eaptain or ruler won’t seek and order what is 
advantageous to himself, but what is advantageous to a sailor, his subject? 

He reluetantly agreed. 

So, then, Thrasymaehus, no one in any position of rule, insofar as he is a ruler, 
seeks or orders what is advantageous to himself, but what is advantageous to his 
subject, that on whieh he praetiees his craft. It is to his subject and what is 
advantageous and proper to it that he looks, and everything he says and does he 
says and does for it. 

When we reaehed this point in the argument, and it was elear to all that his 



aeeount of justice had turned into its opposite, instead of answering, [343] 
Thrasymaehus said: Tell me, Soerates, do you still have a wet nurse? 

What’s this? Hadn’t you better answer my questions rather than asking me 
sueh things? 

Beeause she’s letting you run around with a snotty nose, and doesn’t wipe it 
when she needs to! Why, for all she eares, you don’t even know about sheep and 
shepherds. 

Just what is it I don’t know? 

You think that shepherds and eowherds seek the good of their sheep [b] and 
eattle, and fatten them and take eare of them, looking to something other than 
their master’s good and their own. Moreover, you believe that rulers in eities— 
true rulers, that is—think about their subjects differently than one does about 
sheep, and that night and day they think of something besides their own 
advantage. You are so far from understanding about [e] justice and what’s just, 
about injustice and what’s unjust, that you don’t realize that justice is really the 
good of another, the advantage of the stronger and the ruler, and harmful to the 
one who obeys and serves. Injustice is the opposite, it rules the truly simple and 
just, and those it rules do what is to the advantage of the other and stronger, and 
they make the one they serve happy, but themselves not at all. You must look at 
it [d] as follows, my most simple Soerates: A just man always gets less than an 
unjust one. Pirst, in their eontraets with one another, you’ll never find, when the 
partnership ends, that a just partner has got more than an unjust one, but less. 
Seeond, in matters relating to the eity, when taxes are to be paid, a just man pays 
more on the same property, an unjust one less, but when the eity is giving out 
refunds, a just man gets nothing, while an [e] unjust one makes a large profit. 
Pinally, when eaeh of them holds a ruling position in some publie office, a just 
person, even if he isn’t penalized in other ways, finds that his private affairs 
deteriorate beeause he has to negleet them, that he gains no advantage from the 
publie purse beeause of his justice, and that he’s hated by his relatives and 
acquaintances when he’s unwilling to do them an unjust favor. The opposite is 
true of an unjust man in every respeet. Therefore, I repeat what I said before: A 
person of great power outdoes everyone else. Gonsider him if you want to figure 
[344] great power outdoes everyone else. Gonsider him if you want to figure out 
how mueh more advantageous it is for the individual to be just rather than 
unjust. You’ll understand this most easily if you turn your thoughts to the most 
eomplete injustice, the one that makes the doer of injustice happiest and the 
sufferers of it, who are unwilling to do injustice, most wretehed. This is tyranny. 



whieh through stealth or force appropriates the property of others, whether 
saered or profane, publie or private, not little by little, but all at onee. If someone 
eommits only one part of injustice and [b] is eaught, he’s punished and greatly 
reproaehed—sueh partly unjust people are ealled temple-robbers,— kidnappers, 
housebreakers, robbers, and thieves when they eommit these erimes. But when 
someone, in addition to appropriating their possessions, kidnaps and enslaves the 
citizens as well, instead of these shameM names he is ealled happy and blessed, 
not [e] only by the citizens themselves, but by all who learn that he has done the 
whole of injustice. Those who reproaeh injustice do so beeause they are afraid 
not of doing it but of suffering it. So, Soerates, injustice, if it is on a large enough 
seale, is stronger, freer, and more masterly than justice. And, as I said from the 
first, justice is what is advantageous to the stronger, while injustice is to one’s 
own profit and advantage. 

[d] Having emptied this great flood of words into our ears all at onee like a 
bath attendant, Thrasymaehus intended to leave. But those present didn’t let him 
and made him stay to give an aeeount of what he had said. I too begged him to 
stay, and I said to him: After hurling sueh a speeeh at us, Thrasymaehus, do you 
intend to leave before adequately instrueting us [e] or finding out whether you 
are right or not? Or do you think it a small matter to determine whieh whole way 
of life would make living most worthwhile for eaeh of us? 

Is that what I seem to you to think? Thrasymaehus said. 

Either that, or else you eare nothing for us and aren’t worried about whether 
we’ll live better or worse lives beeause of our ignoranee of what you say you 
know. So show some willingness to teaeh it to us. It wouldn’t be a bad 
investment for you to be the benefactor of a group as large as ours. For my own 
part, ril tell you that I am not persuaded. I don’t believe [345] that injustice is 
more profitable than justice, not even if you give it full seope and put no 
obstaeles in its way. Suppose that there is an unjust person, and suppose he does 
have the power to do injustice, whether by triekery or open warfare; nonetheless, 
he doesn’t persuade me that injustice is more profitable than justice. Perhaps 
someone here, besides myself, feels [b] the same as I do. So eome now, and 
persuade us that we are wrong to esteem justice more highly than injustice in 
planning our lives. 

And how am I to persuade you, if you aren’t persuaded by what I said just 
now? What more ean I do? Am I to take my argument and pour it into your very 
soul? 

God forbid! Don’t do that! But, first, stiek to what you’ve said, and then, if 


you ehange your position, do it openly and don’t deceive us. You see, 
Thrasymaehus, that having deiined the true doetor—to eontinue examining the 
things you said before—you didn’t eonsider it neeessary later to keep [e] a 
preeise guard on the true shepherd. You think that, insofar as he’s a shepherd, he 
fattens sheep, not looking to what is best for the sheep but to a banquet, like a 
guest about to be entertained at a feast, or to a future sale, like a money-maker 
rather than a shepherd. Shepherding is eoneerned only to provide what is best for 
that whieh it is set over, and it is itself [d] adequately provided with all it needs 
to be at its best when it doesn’t fall short in any way of being the craft of 
shepherding. That’s why 1 thought it neeessary for us to agree before— that every 
kind of rule, insofar as it rules, doesn’t seek anything other than what is best for 
the thing it rules and eares for, and this is true both of publie and private kinds of 
rule. But do you think that those who rule eities, the true rulers, rule willingly? 

[e] 

1 don’t think it, by god, 1 know it. 

But, Thrasymaehus, don’t you realize that in other kinds of rule no one wants 
to rule for its own sake, but they ask for pay, thinking that their ruling will 
benefit not themselves but their subjects? Tell me, doesn’t every craft differ from 
every other in having a different function? Please don’t [346] answer eontrary to 
what you believe, so that we ean eome to some definite eonelusion. 

Yes, that’s what differentiates them. 

And eaeh craft benefits us in its own peeuliar way, different from the others. 
For example, medieine gives us health, navigation gives us safety while sailing, 
and so on with the others? 

Gertainly. 

And wage-earning gives us wages, for this is its function? Or would [b] you 
eall medieine the same as navigation? Indeed, if you want to define matters 
preeisely, as you proposed, even if someone who is a ship’s eaptain beeomes 
healthy beeause sailing is advantageous to his health, you wouldn’t for that 
reason eall his craft medieine? 

Gertainly not. 

Nor would you eall wage-earning medieine, even if someone beeomes healthy 
while earning wages? 

Gertainly not. 

Nor would you eall medieine wage-earning, even if someone earns pay while 
healing? 

[e] No. 


We are agreed, then, that eaeh craft brings its own peeuliar benefit? 

It does. 

Then whatever benefit all craftsmen receive in eommon must elearly result 
from their joint praetiee of some additional craft that benefits eaeh of them? 

So it seems. 

And we say that the additional craft in question, whieh benefits the craftsmen 
by earning them wages, is the craft of wage-earning? 

He reluetantly agreed. 

Then this benefit, receiving wages, doesn’t result from their own craft, [d] but 
rather, if we’re to examine this preeisely, medieine provides health, and wage- 
earning provides wages; house-building provides a house, and wage-earning, 
whieh aeeompanies it, provides a wage; and so on with the other crafts. Eaeh of 
them does its own work and benefits the thing it is set over. So, if wages aren’t 
added, is there any benefit that the craftsman gets from his craft? 

Apparently none. 

[e] But he still provides a benefit when he works for nothing? 

Yes, I think he does. 

Then, it is elear now, Thrasymaehus, that no craft or rule provides for its own 
advantage, but, as we’ve been saying for some time, it provides and orders for its 
subject and aims at its advantage, that of the weaker, not of the stronger. That’s 
why I said just now, Thrasymaehus, that no one willingly ehooses to rule and to 
take other people’s troubles in hand [347] and straighten them out, but eaeh asks 
for wages; for anyone who intends to praetiee his craft well never does or orders 
what is best for himself—at least not when he orders as his craft preseribes—but 
what is best for his subject. It is beeause of this, it seems, that wages must be 
provided to a person if he’s to be willing to rule, whether in the form of money 
or honor or a penalty if he refuses. 

What do you mean, Soerates? said Glaueon. I know the first two kinds of 
wages, but I don’t understand what penalty you mean or how you ean eall it a 
wage. 

Then you don’t understand the best people’s kind of wages, the kind that 
moves the most deeent to rule, when they are willing to rule at all. Don’t you 
know that the love of honor and the love of money are despised, [b] and rightly 
so? 

I do. 

Therefore good people won’t be willing to rule for the sake of either money or 
honor. They don’t want to be paid wages openly for ruling and get ealled hired 



hands, nor to take them in seeret from their rule and be ealled thieves. And they 
won’t rule for the sake of honor, beeause they aren’t ambitious honor-lovers. So, 
if they’re to be willing to rule, some [e] eompulsion or punishment must be 
brought to bear on them—perhaps that’s why it is thought shameful to seek to 
rule before one is eompelled to. Now, the greatest punishment, if one isn’t 
willing to rule, is to be ruled by someone worse than oneself. And I think that it’s 
fear of this that makes deeent people rule when they do. They approaeh ruling 
not as something good or something to be enjoyed, but as something neeessary, 
sinee it ean’t be entrusted to anyone better than—or even as good as— 
themselves. In [d] a eity of good men, if it eame into being, the citizens would 
fight in order not to rule, just as they do now in order to rule. There it would be 
quite elear that anyone who is really a true ruler doesn’t by nature seek his own 
advantage but that of his subject. And everyone, knowing this, would rather be 
benefited by others than take the trouble to benefit them. So I ean’t at all agree 
with Thrasymaehus that justice is the advantage of the stronger—but we’ll look 
further into that another time. What Thrasymaehus [e] is now saying—that the 
life of an unjust person is better than that of a just one—seems to be of far 
greater importanee. Whieh life would you ehoose, Glaueon? And whieh of our 
views do you eonsider truer? 

I eertainly think that the life of a just person is more profitable. 

Did you hear all of the good things Thrasymaehus listed a moment ago [348] 
for the unjust life? 

I heard, but I wasn’t persuaded. 

Then, do you want us to persuade him, if we’re able to find a way, that what 
he says isn’t true? 

Of eourse I do. 

If we oppose him with a parallel speeeh about the blessings of the just life, 
and then he replies, and then we do, we’d have to eount and measure the good 
things mentioned on eaeh side, and we’d need a jury to deeide the ease. But if, 
on the other hand, we investigate the question, as we’ve [b] been doing, by 
seeking agreement with eaeh other, we ourselves ean be both jury and advocates 
at onee. 

Gertainly. 

Whieh approaeh do you prefer? I asked. 

The seeond. 

Gome, then, Thrasymaehus, I said, answer us from the beginning. You say that 
eomplete injustice is more profitable than eomplete justice? 



I eertainly do say that, and l’ve told you why. [e] 

Well, then, what do you say about this? Do you eall one of the two a viitue 
and the other a vice? 

Of eourse. 

That is to say, you eall justice a virtue and injustice a vice? 

That’s hardly likely, sinee I say that injustice is profitable and justice isn’t. 

Then, what exactly do you say? 

The opposite. 

That justice is a vice? 

No, just very high-minded simplieity. 

[d] Then do you eall being unjust being low-minded? 

No, 1 eall it good judgment. 

You eonsider unjust people, then, Thrasymaehus, to be clever and good? 

Yes, those who are eompletely unjust, who ean bring eities and whole 
eommunities under their power. Perhaps, you think 1 meant piekpoekets? 

Not that sueh erimes aren’t also profitable, if they’re not found out, but they 
aren’t worth mentioning by eomparison to what l’m talking about. 

[e] l’m not unaware of what you want to say. But 1 wonder about this: Do you 
really inelude injustice with virtue and wisdom, and justice with their opposites? 

1 eertainly do. 

That’s harder, and it isn’t easy now to know what to say. lf you had deelared 
that injustice is more profitable, but agreed that it is a vice or shameM, as some 
others do, we eould have diseussed the matter on the basis of conventional 
beliefs. But now, obviously, you’ll say that injustice is fine and strong and apply 
to it all the attributes we used to apply to [349] justice, sinee you dare to inelude 
it with virtue and wisdom. 

You’ve divined my views exactly. 

Nonetheless, we mustn’t shrink from pursuing the argument and looking into 
this, just as long as 1 take you to be saying what you really think. 

And 1 believe that you aren’t joking now, Thrasymaehus, but are saying what 
you believe to be the truth. 

What difference does it make to you, whether I believe it or not? It’s my 
aeeount you’re supposed to be reMing. 

It makes no difference. But try to answer this Mther question: Do you [b] 
think that a just person wants to outdo someone else who’s just? 

Not at all, for he wouldn’t then be as polite and innoeent as he is. 

Or to outdo someone who does a just aetion? 



No, he doesn’t even want to do that. 

And does he elaim that he deserves to outdo an unjust person and believe that 
it is just for him to do so, or doesn’t he believe that? 

He’d want to outdo him, and he’d elaim to deserve to do so, but he wouldn’t 
be able. 

That’s not what I asked, but whether a just person wants to outdo an [e] unjust 
person but not a just one, thinking that this is what he deserves? 

He does. 

What about an unjust person? Does he elaim that he deserves to outdo a just 
person or someone who does a just aetion? 

Of eourse he does; he thinks he deserves to outdo everyone. 

Then will an unjust person also outdo an unjust person or someone who does 
an unjust aetion, and will he strive to get the most he ean for himself from 
everyone? 

He will. 

Then, let’s put it this way: A just person doesn’t outdo someone like himself 
but someone unlike himself, whereas an unjust person outdoes both like and 
unlike. [d] 

Very well put. 

An unjust person is clever and good, and a just one is neither? 

That’s well put, too. 

It follows, then, that an unjust person is like clever and good people, while the 
other isn’t? 

Of eourse that’s so. How eould he fail to be like them when he has their 
qualities, while the other isn’t like them? 

Fine. Then eaeh of them has the qualities of the people he’s like? 

Of eourse. 

All right, Thrasymaehus. Do you eall one person musieal and another [e] 
nonmusieal? 

I do. 

Whieh of them is clever in musie, and whieh isn’t? 

The musieal one is clever, of eourse, and the other isn’t. 

And the things he’s clever in, he’s good in, and the things he isn’t clever in, 
he’s bad in? 

Yes. 

Isn’t the same true of a doetor? 

It is. 



Do you think that a musieian, in tuning his lyre and in tightening and 
loosening the strings, wants to outdo another musieian, elaiming that this is what 
he deserves? 

I do not. 

But he does want to outdo a nonmusieian? 

Neeessarily. 

What about a doetor? Does he, when preseribing food and drink, want to 
outdo another doetor or someone who does the aetion that medieine preseribes? 

[ 350 ] 

Gertainly not. 

But he does want to outdo a nondoetor? 

Yes. 

In any braneh of knowledge or ignoranee, do you think that a knowledgeable 
person would intentionally try to outdo other knowledgeable people or say 
something better or different than they do, rather than doing or saying the very 
same thing as those like him? 

Well, perhaps it must be as you say. 

And what about an ignorant person? Doesn’t he want to outdo both a [b] 
knowledgeable person and an ignorant one? 

Probably. 

A knowledgeable person is clever? 

I agree. 

And a clever one is good? 

I agree. 

Therefore, a good and clever person doesn’t want to outdo those like himself 
but those who are unlike him and his opposite. 

So it seems. 

But a bad and ignorant person wants to outdo both his like and his opposite. 
Apparently. 

Now, Thrasymaehus, we found that an unjust person tries to outdo those like 
him and those unlike him? Didn’t you say that? 

I did. 

[e] And that a just person won’t outdo his like but his unlike? 

Yes. 

Then, a just person is like a clever and good one, and an unjust is like an 
ignorant and bad one. 

It looks that way. 



Moreover, we agreed that eaeh has the qualities of the one he resembles. 

Yes, we did. 

Then, a just person has turned out to be good and clever, and an unjust one 
ignorant and bad. 

Thrasymaehus agreed to all this, not easily as I’m telling it, but reluetantly, [d] 
with toil, trouble, and—sinee it was summer—a quantity of sweat that was a 
wonder to behold. And then I saw something I’d never seen before— 
Thrasymaehus blushing. But, in any ease, after we’d agreed that justice is virtue 
and wisdom and that injustice is vice and ignoranee, I said: All right, let’s take 
that as established. But we also said that injustice is powerM, or don’t you 
remember that, Thrasymaehus? 

I remember, but I’m not satisfied with what you’re now saying. I eould make a 
speeeh about it, but, if I did, I know that you’d aeeuse me of [e] engaging in 
oratory. So either allow me to speak, or, if you want to ask questions, go ahead, 
and I’ll say, “All right,” and nod yes and no, as one does to old wives’ tales. 

Don’t do that, eontrary to your own opinion. 

I’ll answer so as to please you, sinee you won’t let me make a speeeh. What 
else do you want? 

Nothing, by god. But if that’s what you’re going to do, go ahead and do it. I’ll 
ask my questions. 

Ask ahead. 

[351] I’ 11 ask what I asked before, so that we may proeeed with our argument 
about justice and injustice in an orderly fashion, for surely it was elaimed that 
injustice is stronger and more powerM than justice. But, now, if justice is indeed 
wisdom and virtue, it will easily be shown to be stronger than injustice, sinee 
injustice is ignoranee (no one eould now be ignorant of that). However, I don’t 
want to state the matter so uneonditionally, Thrasymaehus, but to look into it in 
some sueh way as this. Would you say that [b] it is unjust for a eity to try to 
enslave other eities unjustly and to hold them in subjection when it has enslaved 
many of them? 

Of eourse, that’s what the best eity will espeeially do, the one that is most 
eompletely unjust. 

I understand that’s your position, but the point I want to examine is this: Will 
the eity that beeomes stronger than another achieve this power without justice, or 
will it need the help of justice? 

If what you said a moment ago stands, and justice is cleverness or wisdom, it 
will need the help of justice, but if things are as I stated, it will [e] need the help 



of injustice. 

rm impressed, Thrasymaehus, that you don’t merely nod yes or no but give 
very fine answers. 

That’s beeause I’m trying to please you. 

You’re doing well at it, too. So please me some more by answering this 
question: Do you think that a eity, an army, a band of robbers or thieves, or any 
other tribe with a eommon unjust purpose would be able to achieve it if they 
were unjust to eaeh other? 

No, indeed. [d] 

What if they weren’t unjust to one another? Would they achieve more? 

Gertainly. 

Injustice, Thrasymaehus, eauses civil war, hatred, and fighting among 
themselves, while justice brings Mendship and a sense of eommon purpose. 

Isn’t that so? 

Let it be so, in order not to disagree with you. 

You’re still doing well on that front. So tell me this: If the effect of injustice is 
to produee hatred wherever it oeeurs, then, whenever it arises, whether among 
free men or slaves, won’t it eause them to hate one another, engage in civil war, 
and prevent them from achieving any eommon purpose? [e] 

Gertainly. 

What if it arises between two people? Won’t they be at odds, hate eaeh other, 
and be enemies to one another and to just people? 

They will. 

Does injustice lose its power to eause dissension when it arises within a single 
individual, or will it preserve it intaet? 

Let it preserve it intaet. 

Apparently, then, injustice has the power, first, to make whatever it arises in— 
whether it is a eity, a family, an army, or anything else—ineapable of achieving 
anything as a unit, beeause of the civil wars and differences it [352] ereates, and, 
seeond, it makes that unit an enemy to itself and to what is in every way its 
opposite, namely, justice. Isn’t that so? 

Gertainly. 

And even in a single individual, it has by its nature the very same effect. Pirst, 
it makes him ineapable of achieving anything, beeause he is in a state of civil 
war and not of one mind; seeond, it makes him his own enemy, as well as the 
enemy of just people. Hasn’t it that effect? 

Yes. 



And the gods too are just? 

Let it be so. 

[b] So an unjust person is also an enemy of the gods, Thrasymaehus, while a 
just person is their friend? 

Enjoy your banquet of words! Have no fear, I won’t oppose you. That would 
make these people hate me. 

Come, then, eomplete the banquet for me by eontinuing to answer as you’ve 
been doing. We have shown that just people are cleverer and more eapable of 
doing things, while unjust ones aren’t even able to aet together, [e] for when we 
speak of a powerful achievement by unjust men aeting together, what we say 
isn’t altogether true. They would never have been able to keep their hands off 
eaeh other if they were eompletely unjust. But elearly there must have been 
some sort of justice in them that at least prevented them from doing injustice 
among themselves at the same time as they were doing it to others. And it was 
this that enabled them to achieve what they did. When they started doing unjust 
things, they were only halfway eorrupted by their injustice (for those who are all 
bad and eompletely unjust are eompletely ineapable of aeeomplishing anything). 
These are the things 1 understand to hold, not the ones you first maintained. [d] 
We must now examine, as we proposed before,— whether just people also live 
better and are happier than unjust ones. 1 think it’s elear already that this is so, 
but we must look into it further, sinee the argument eoneerns no ordinary topie 
but the way we ought to live. 

Go ahead and look. 

1 will. Tell me, do you think there is sueh a thing as the function of a horse? 

[e] 1 do. 

And would you define the function of a horse or of anything else as that whieh 
one ean do only with it or best with it? 

1 don’t understand. 

Let me put it this way: Is it possible to see with anything other than eyes? 

Gertainly not. 

Or to hear with anything other than ears? 

No. 

Then, we are right to say that seeing and hearing are the functions of eyes and 
ears? 

Of eourse. 

What about this? Gould you use a dagger or a carving knife or lots of [353] 
other things in pruning a vine? 


Of eourse. 

But wouldn’t you do a finer job with a pruning knife designed for the purpose 
than with anything else? 

You would. 

Then shall we take pruning to be its function? 

Yes. 

Now, I think youTl understand what I was asking earlier when I asked 
whether the function of eaeh thing is what it alone ean do or what it does better 
than anything else. 

I understand, and I think that this is the function of eaeh. [b] All right. Does 
eaeh thing to whieh a partieular function is assigned also have a virtue? Let’s go 
over the same ground again. We say that eyes have some function? 

They do. 

So there is also a virtue of eyes? 

There is. 

And ears have a function? 

Yes. 

So there is also a virtue of ears? 

There is. 

And all other things are the same, aren’t they? 

They are. 

And eould eyes perform their function well if they laeked their peeuliar [e] 
virtue and had the vice instead? 

How eould they, for don’t you mean if they had blindness instead of sight? 

Whatever their virtue is, for I’m not now asking about that but about whether 
anything that has a function performs it well by means of its own peeuliar virtue 
and badly by means of its vice? 

That’s true, it does. 

So ears, too, deprived of their own virtue, perform their function badly? 

That’s right. 

And the same eould be said about everything else? [d] 

So it seems. 

Come, then, and let’s eonsider this: Is there some function of a soul that you 
eouldn’t perform with anything else, for example, taking eare of things, ruling, 
deliberating, and the like? Is there anything other than a soul to whieh you eould 
rightly assign these, and say that they are its peeuliar function? 

No, none of them. 



What of living? Isn’t that a function of a soul? 

It eertainly is. 

And don’t we also say that there is a virtue of a soul? 

We do. 

Then, will a soul ever perform its function well, Thrasymaehus, if it is [e] 
deprived of its own peeuliar virtue, or is that impossible? 

It’s impossible. 

Doesn’t it follow, then, that a bad soul rules and takes eare of things badly and 
that a good soul does all these things well? 

It does. 

Now, we agreed that justice is a soul’s virtue, and injustice its vice? 

We did. 

Then, it follows that a just soul and a just man will live well, and an unjust 
one badly. 

Apparently so, aeeording to your argument. 

And surely anyone who lives well is blessed and happy, and anyone [354] 
who doesn’t is the opposite. 

Of eourse. 

Therefore, a just person is happy, and an unjust one wretehed. 

So be it. 

It profits no one to be wretehed but to be happy. 

Of eourse. 

And so, Thrasymaehus, injustice is never more profitable than justice. 

Let that be your banquet, Soerates, at the feast of Bendis. 

Given by you, Thrasymaehus, after you beeame gentle and eeased to give me 
rough treatment. Yet 1 haven’t had a fine banquet. But that’s my [b] fault not 
yours. 1 seem to have behaved like a glutton, snatehing at every dish that passes 
and tasting it before properly savoring its predeeessor. Before finding the answer 
to our first inquiry about what justice is, 1 let that go and turned to investigate 
whether it is a kind of vice and ignoranee or a kind of wisdom and virtue. Then 
an argument eame up about injustice being more profitable than justice, and 1 
eouldn’t refrain from abandoning the previous one and following up on that. 
Henee the result of the diseussion, [e] as far as l’m eoneerned, is that 1 know 
nothing, for when 1 don’t know what justice is, l’ll hardly know whether it is a 
kind of virtue or not, or whether a person who has it is happy or unhappy. 


1. The Thraeian goddess Bendis, whose eult had reeently been introdueed in the Piraeus, the harbor town 
of Athens. 


2. Iliad xxii.60, xxiv.487; Odyssey xv.246, 348, xxiii.212. 

3. “God ever draws together like to like” (Odyssey xvu.218). 

4. Frg. 214 (Snell). 

5. Simonides (c. 548-468 B.e.), a lyrie and elegiae poet, was born in the Aegean island of Geos. 

6. Here and in what follows “craft” translates teehne. As Soerates conceives it a teehne is a diseiplined 
body of knowledge founded on a grasp of the truth about what is good and bad, right and wrong, in the 
matters of eoneern to it. 

7. Odyssey xix.392-98. 

8. I.e., arete. Arete is broader than our notion of virtue, whieh tends to be applied only to human beings, 
and restrieted to good sexual behavior or helpfuluess on their part to others. Arete eould equally be 
translated “excellence” or “goodness.” Thus if something is a knife (say) its arete or “virtue” as a knife is 
that state or property of it that makes it a good knife—having a sharp blade, and so on. So with the virtue of 
a man: this might inelude being intelligent, well-born, or eourageous, as well as being just and sexually 
well-behaved. 

9. The first three named are notorious tyrants or kings, the fourth a man famous for his extraordinary 
wealth. 

10. The paneration was a mixture of boxing and wrestling. 

11. The temples aeted as publie treasuries, so that a temple robber is mueh like a present-day bank robber. 

12. See 341e-342e. 

13. See 347e. 


Book II 

[357] When I said this, I thought I had done with the diseussion, but it turned 
out to have been only a prelude. Glaueon showed his eharaeteristie eourage on 
this oeeasion too and reiused to aeeept Thrasymaehus’ abandonment of the 
argument. Soerates, he said, do you want to seem to have persuaded us that it is 
better in every way to be just than unjust, or do you want [b] truly to convince us 
of this? 

I want truly to convince you, I said, if I ean. 

Well, then, you eertainly aren’t doing what you want. Tell me, do you think 
there is a kind of good we weleome, not beeause we desire what eomes from it, 
but beeause we weleome it for its own sake—^joy, for example, and all the 
harmless pleasures that have no results beyond the joy of having them? 

Gertainly, I think there are sueh things. 

And is there a kind of good we like for its own sake and also for the sake of 



what eomes from it—knowing, for example, and seeing and being [e] healthy? 
We weleome sueh things, I suppose, on both eounts. 

Yes. 

And do you also see a third kind of good, sueh as physieal training, medieal 
treatment when siek, medieine itself, and the other ways of making money? 

We’d say that these are onerous but beneficial to us, and we wouldn’t ehoose 
them for their own sakes, but for the sake of the rewards and other things that 
eome from them. [d] 

There is also this third kind. But what of it? 

Where do you put justice? 

I myself put it among the finest goods, as something to be valued by [358] 
anyone who is going to be blessed with happiness, both beeause of itself and 
beeause of what eomes from it. 

That isn’t most people’s opinion. They’d say that justice belongs to the 
onerous kind, and is to be praetieed for the sake of the rewards and popularity 
that eome from a reputation for justice, but is to be avoided beeause of itself as 
something burdensome. 

I know that’s the general opinion. Thrasymaehus faulted justice on these 
grounds a moment ago and praised injustice, but it seems that I’m a slow learner. 

Come, then, and listen to me as well, and see whether you still have [b] that 
problem, for I think that Thrasymaehus gave up before he had to, eharmed by 
you as if he were a snake. But I’m not yet satisfied by the argument on either 
side. I want to know what justice and injustice are and what power eaeh itself 
has when it’s by itself in the soul. I want to leave out of aeeount their rewards 
and what eomes from eaeh of them. So, if you agree, I’ll renew the argument of 
Thrasymaehus. Pirst, I’ll state what kind of thing people eonsider justice to be 
and what its origins are. Seeond, [e] I’ll argue that all who praetiee it do so 
unwillingly, as something neeessary, not as something good. Third, I’ll argue 
that they have good reason to aet as they do, for the life of an unjust person is, 
they say, mueh better than that of a just one. 

It isn’t, Soerates, that I believe any of that myself. I’m perplexed, indeed, and 
my ears are deafened listening to Thrasymaehus and eountless others. But rve 
yet to hear anyone defend justice in the way I want, proving that it is better than 
injustice. I want to hear it praised by itself, and I think that [d] I’m most likely to 
hear this from you. Therefore, I’m going to speak at length in praise of the unjust 
life, and in doing so I’ll show you the way I want to hear you praising justice and 
denouneing injustice. But see whether you want me to do that or not. 



I want that most of all. Indeed, what subject eould someone with any 
understanding enjoy diseussing more often? 

Excellent. Then let’s diseuss the first subject I mentioned—what justice [e] is 
and what its origins are. 

They say that to do injustice is naturally good and to suffer injustice bad, but 
that the badness of suffering it so far exceeds the goodness of doing it that those 
who have done and suffered injustice and tasted both, but who laek the power to 
do it and avoid suffering it, deeide that it is [359] profitable to eome to an 
agreement with eaeh other neither to do injustice nor to suffer it. As a result, they 
begin to make laws and covenants, and what the law eommands they eall lawful 
and just. This, they say, is the origin and essenee of justice. It is intermediate 
between the best and the worst. The best is to do injustice without paying the 
penalty; the worst is to suffer it without being able to take revenge. Justice is a 
mean between these two extremes. People value it not as a good but beeause 
they are [b] too weak to do injustice with impunity. Someone who has the power 
to do this, however, and is a true man wouldn’t make an agreement with anyone 
not to do injustice in order not to suffer it. For him that would be madness. This 
is the nature of justice, aeeording to the argument, Soerates, and these are its 
natural origins. We ean see most elearly that those who praetiee justice do it 
unwillingly [e] and beeause they laek the power to do injustice, if in our 
thoughts we grant to a just and an unjust person the freedom to do whatever they 
like. We ean then follow both of them and see where their desires would lead. 
And we’ll eateh the just person red-handed travelling the same road as the 
unjust. The reason for this is the desire to outdo others and get more and more. 
This is what anyone’s nature naturally pursues as good, but nature is forced by 
law into the perversion of treating fairness with respeet. 

The freedom I mentioned would be most easily realized if both people had the 
power they say the aneestor of Gyges of Lydia possessed. The [d] story goes that 
he was a shepherd in the service of the ruler of Lydia. There was a violent 
thunderstorm, and an earthquake broke open the ground and ereated a ehasm at 
the plaee where he was tending his sheep. Seeing this, he was filled with 
amazement and went down into it. And there, in addition to many other wonders 
of whieh we’re told, he saw a hollow bronze horse. There were window-like 
openings in it, and, peeping in, he saw a eorpse, whieh seemed to be of more 
than human size, wearing [e] nothing but a gold ring on its finger. He took the 
ring and eame out of the ehasm. He wore the ring at the usual monthly meeting 
that reported to the king on the state of the flocks. And as he was sitting among 



the others, he happened to turn the setting of the ring towards himsel! to the 
inside of his hand. When he did this, he beeame invisible to those sitting [360] 
near him, and they went on talking as if he had gone. He wondered at this, and, 
hngering the ring, he turned the setting outwards again and beeame visible. So 
he experimented with the ring to test whether it indeed had this power—and it 
did. If he turned the setting inward, he beeame invisible; if he turned it outward, 
he beeame visible again. When he realized this, he at onee arranged to beeome 
one of the messengers sent to report to the king. And when he arrived there, he 
sedueed the king’s wife, attaeked [b] the king with her help, killed him, and took 
over the kingdom. 

Let’s suppose, then, that there were two sueh rings, one worn by a just and the 
other by an unjust person. Now, no one, it seems, would be so ineorruptible that 
he would stay on the path of justice or stay away from other people’s property, 
when he eould take whatever he wanted from the marketplaee with impunity, go 
into people’s houses and have sex with anyone he wished, kill or release from 
prison anyone he wished, and do [e] all the other things that would make him 
like a god among humans. Rather his aetions would be in no way different from 
those of an unjust person, and both would follow the same path. This, some 
would say, is a great proof that one is never just willingly but only when 
eompelled to be. No one believes justice to be a good when it is kept private, 
sinee, wherever either person thinks he ean do injustice with impunity, he does 
it. Indeed, every man believes that injustice is far more profitable to himself than 
justice. And any exponent of this argument will say he’s right, for someone [d] 
who didn’t want to do injustice, given this sort of opportunity, and who didn’t 
toueh other people’s property would be thought wretehed and stupid by everyone 
aware of the situation, though, of eourse, they’d praise him in publie, deceiving 
eaeh other for fear of suffering injustice. So mueh for my seeond topie. 

As for the ehoiee between the lives we’re diseussing, we’ll be able to make a 
eorreet judgment about that only if we separate the most just and [e] make a 
eorreet judgment about that only if we separate the most just and the most 
unjust. Otherwise we won’t be able to do it. Here’s the separation I have in mind. 
We’ll subtraet nothing from the injustice of an unjust person and nothing from 
the justice of a just one, but we’ll take eaeh to be eomplete in his own way of 
life. Pirst, therefore, we must suppose that an unjust person will aet as clever 
craftsmen do: A first-rate eaptain or doetor, for example, knows the difference 
between what his craft ean and [361] ean’t do. He attempts the first but lets the 
seeond go by, and if he happens to slip, he ean put things right. In the same way. 



an unjust person’s successful attempts at injustice must remain undeteeted, if he 
is to be fully unjust. Anyone who is eaught should be thought inept, for the 
extreme of injustice is to be believed to be just without being just. And our 
eompletely unjust person must be given eomplete injustice; nothing may be 
subtraeted from it. We must allow that, while doing the greatest injustice, he has 
nonetheless provided himself with the greatest reputation for justice. lf he 
happens to make a slip, he must be able to put it right. lf any of his [b] unjust 
activities should be discovered, he must be able to speak persuasively or to use 
force. And if force is needed, he must have the help of eourage and strength and 
of the substantial wealth and friends with whieh he has provided himself. 

Having hypothesized sueh a person, let’s now in our argument put beside him 
a just man, who is simple and noble and who, as Aesehylus says, doesn’t want to 
be believed to be good but to be so.- We must take [e] away his reputation, for a 
reputation for justice would bring him honor and rewards, so that it wouldn’t be 
elear whether he is just for the sake of justice itself or for the sake of those 
honors and rewards. We must strip him of everything except justice and make 
his situation the opposite of an unjust person’s. Though he does no injustice, he 
must have the greatest reputation for it, so that he ean be tested as regards justice 
unsoftened by his bad reputation and its effects. Let him stay like that unehanged 
until [d] he dies—^just, but all his life believed to be unjust. In this way, both will 
reaeh the extremes, the one of justice and the other of injustice, and we’ll be able 
to judge whieh of them is happier. 

Whew! Glaueon, 1 said, how vigorously you’ve seoured eaeh of the men for 
our eompetition, just as you would a pair of statues for an art eompetition. 

1 do the best 1 ean, he replied. Sinee the two are as Tve deseribed, in any ease, 
it shouldn’t be difficult to eomplete the aeeount of the kind of life that awaits 
eaeh of them, but it must be done. And if what 1 say sounds [e] erude, Soerates, 
remember that it isn’t 1 who speak but those who praise injustice at the expense 
of justice. They’ll say that a just person in sueh eireumstanees will be whipped, 
stretehed on a raek, ehained, blinded with fire, and, at the end, when he has 
suffered every kind of evil, he’ll be impaled, and will realize then that one 
shouldn’t want to be just but to [362] be believed to be just. Indeed, Aesehylus’ 
words are far more eorreetly applied to unjust people than to just ones, for the 
supporters of injustice will say that a really unjust person, having a way of life 
based on the truth about things and not living in aeeordanee with opinion, 
doesn’t want simply to be believed to be unjust but aetually to be so— 


Haryesting a deep [urrow in his mind, 

[b] Where wise eounsels propagate. 

He rules his eity beeause of his reputation for justice; he marries into any family 
he wishes; he gives his ehildren in marriage to anyone he wishes; he has 
eontraets and partnerships with anyone he wants; and besides benefiting himself 
in all these ways, he profits beeause he has no seruples about doing injustice. In 
any eontest, publie or private, he’s the winner and outdoes his enemies. And by 
outdoing them, he beeomes wealthy, benefiting his friends and harming his 
enemies. He makes adequate sacrifices [e] to the gods and sets up magnificent 
offerings to them. He takes better eare of the gods, therefore, (and, indeed, of the 
human beings he’s fond of) than a just person does. Henee it’s likely that the 
gods, in turn, will take better eare of him than of a just person. That’s what they 
say, Soerates, that gods and humans provide a better life for unjust people than 
for just ones. 

[d] When Glaueon had said this, I had it in mind to respond, but his brother 
Adeimantus intervened: You surely don’t think that the position has been 
adequately stated? 

Why not? I said. 

The most important thing to say hasn’t been said yet. 

Well, then, I replied, a man’s brother must stand by him, as the saying goes.- 
If Glaueon has omitted something, you must help him. Yet what he has said is 
enough to throw me to the canvas and make me unable to eome to the aid of 
justice. 

Nonsense, he said. Hear what more I have to say, for we should also fully 
explore the arguments that are opposed to the ones Glaueon gave, the ones that 
praise justice and find fault with injustice, so that what I [e] take to be his 
intention may be elearer. 

When fathers speak to their sons, they say that one must be just, as do all the 
others who have eharge of anyone. But they don’t praise justice itself, only the 
high reputations it leads to and the consequences of being [363] thought to be 
just, sueh as the publie offices, marriages, and other things Glaueon listed. But 
they elaborate even further on the consequences of reputation. By bringing in the 
esteem of the gods, they are able to talk about the abundant good things that they 
themselves and the noble Hesiod and Homer say that the gods give to the pious, 
for Hesiod says that the gods make the oak trees [b] 


Bear aeorns at the top and bees in the middle 
And make fleecy sheep heavy laden with woo/ 

for the just, and tells of many other good things akin to these. And Homer is 
similar: 


When a good king, in his piety, 

Upholds justice, the blaek earth bears 

Wheat and barley for him, and his trees are heayy with fruit. [e] 

His sheep bear lambs unfailingly, and the sea yields up its fish.- 

Musaeus and his son make the gods give the just more headstrong goods than 
these.- In their stories, they lead the just to Hades, seat them on eouehes, provide 
them with a symposium of pious people, erown them with wreaths, and make 
them spend all their time drinking—as if they thought drunkenness was the 
finest wage of virtue. Others streteh even [d] further the wages that virtue 
receives from the gods, for they say that someone who is pious and keeps his 
promises leaves his ehildren’s ehildren and a whole raee behind him. In these 
and other similar ways, they praise justice. They bury the impious and unjust in 
mud in Hades; force them to earry water in a sieve; bring them into bad repute 
while they’re still alive, and all those penalties that Glaueon gave to the just 
person they [e] give to the unjust. But they have nothing else to say. This, then, 
is the way people praise justice and find fault with injustice. 

Besides this, Soerates, eonsider another form of argument about justice and 
injustice employed both by private individuals and by poets. All go on repeating 
with one voice that justice and moderation are fine things, [364] but hard and 
onerous, while lieentiousness and injustice are sweet and easy to acquire and are 
shameM only in opinion and law. They add that unjust deeds are for the most 
part more profitable than just ones, and, whether in publie or private, they 
willingly honor vicious people who have wealth and other types of power and 
deelare them to be happy. But they dishonor and disregard the weak and the 
poor, even though they [b] agree that they are better than the others. 

But the most wonderM of all these arguments eoneerns what they have to say 
about the gods and virtue. They say that the gods, too, assign misfortune and a 
bad life to many good people, and the opposite fate to their opposites. Begging 
priests and prophets frequent the doors of the rieh and persuade them that they 
possess a god-given power founded on [e] sacrifices and ineantations. If the rieh 


person or any of his aneestors has eommitted an injustice, they ean fix it with 
pleasant rituals. Moreover, if he wishes to injure some enemy, then, at little 
expense, he’ll be able to harm just and unjust alike, for by means of spells and 
enehantments they ean persuade the gods to serve them. And the poets are 
brought forward as witnesses to all these aeeounts. Some harp on the ease of 
vice, as follows: 

Vice in abundanee is easy to get; 

[d] The road is smooth and begins beside you, 

But the gods have put sweat between us and virtue, 

and a road that is long, rough, and steep.- Others quote Homer to bear witness 
that the gods ean be influenced by humans, sinee he said: 

The gods themselves ean be swayed by prayer, 

And with sacrifices and soothing promises, 

[e] ineense and libations, human beings turn them from their purpose 

When someone has transgressed and sinned.- 

And they present a noisy throng of books by Musaeus and Orpheus, offspring as 
they say of Selene and the Muses, in aeeordanee with whieh they perform their 
rituals.- And they persuade not only individuals but whole eities that the unjust 
deeds of the living or the dead ean be absolved or purified through ritual 
sacrifices and pleasant games. These initiations, [365] as they eall them, free 
people from punishment hereafter, while a terrible fate awaits those who have 
not performed the rituals. 

When all sueh sayings about the attitudes of gods and humans to virtue and 
vice are so often repeated, Soerates, what effect do you suppose they have on the 
souls of young people? I mean those who are clever and are able to flit from one 
of these sayings to another, so to speak, and gather from them an impression of 
what sort of person he should be and of how best to travel the road of life. He 
would surely ask himself Pindar’s question, [b] “Should I by justice or by 
erooked deeeit seale this high wall and live my life guarded and seeure?” And 
he’ll answer: “The various sayings suggest that there is no advantage in my 
being just if I’m not also thought just, while the troubles and penalties of being 
just are apparent. But they tell me that an unjust person, who has seeured for 
himself a reputation for justice, lives the life of a god. Sinee, then, 'opinion 


forcibly overcomes truth’ and 'eontrols happiness/ as the wise men say, I must 
surely turn [e] entirely to it.- I should ereate a faq:ade of illusory virtue around 
me to deceive those who eome near, but keep behind it the greedy and crafty fox 
of the wise Arehiloehus.”- “But surely,” someone will object, “it isn’t easy for 
vice to remain always hidden.” We’ll reply that nothing great is easy. And, in 
any ease, if we’re to be happy, we must follow the path indieated in these 
aeeounts. To [d] remain undiscovered we’ll form seeret soeieties and politieal 
elubs. And there are teaehers of persuasion to make us clever in dealing with 
assemblies and law eourts. Therefore, using persuasion in one plaee and force in 
another, we’ll outdo others without paying a penalty. 

“What about the gods? Surely, we ean’t hide from them or use violent force 
against them!” Well, if the gods don’t exist or don’t eoneern themselves with 
human affairs, why should we worry at all about hiding from them? lf they do 
exist and do eoneern themselves with us, we’ve learned [e] all we know about 
them from the laws and the poets who give their genealogies—nowhere else. But 
these are the very people who tell us that the gods ean be persuaded and 
influenced by sacrifices, gentle prayers, and offerings. Henee, we should believe 
them on both matters or neither. lf we believe them, we should be unjust and 
offer sacrifices from the fruits of our injustice. lf we are just, our only gain is not 
to be punished by the [366] gods, sinee we lose the profits of injustice. But if we 
are unjust, we get the profits of our erimes and transgressions and afterwards 
persuade the gods by prayer and eseape without punishment. 

“But in Hades won’t we pay the penalty for erimes eommitted here, either 
ourselves or our ehildren’s ehildren?” “My friend,” the young man will say as he 
does his ealeulation, “mystery rites and the gods of absolution have great power. 
The greatest eities tell us this, as do those ehildren of [b] the gods who have 
beeome poets and prophets.” 

Why, then, should we still ehoose justice over the greatest injustice? Many 
eminent authorities agree that, if we praetiee sueh injustice with a false faq:ade, 
we’ll do well at the hands of gods and humans, living and dying as we’ve a mind 
to. So, given all that has been said, Soerates, how [e] is it possible for anyone of 
any power—^whether of mind, wealth, body, or birth—to be willing to honor 
justice and not laugh aloud when he hears it praised? Indeed, if anyone ean show 
that what we’ve said is false and has adequate knowledge that justice is best, 
he’ll surely be full not of anger but of forgiveness for the unjust. He knows that, 
apart from someone of godlike eharaeter who is disgusted by injustice or one 
who has gained [d] knowledge and avoids injustice for that reason, no one is just 


willingly. Through eowardiee or old age or some other weakness, people do 
indeed object to injustice. But it’s obvious that they do so only beeause they laek 
the power to do injustice, for the first of them to acquire it is the first to do as 
mueh injustice as he ean. 

And all of this has no other eause than the one that led Glaueon and me to say 
to you: “Soerates, of all of you who elaim to praise justice, from the original 
heroes of old whose words survive, to the men of the present [e] day, not one has 
ever blamed injustice or praised justice except by mentioning the reputations, 
honors, and rewards that are their consequences. No one has ever adequately 
deseribed what eaeh itself does of its own power by its presenee in the soul of 
the person who possesses it, even if it remains hidden from gods and humans. 

No one, whether in poetry or in private conversations, has adequately argued that 
injustice is the worst thing a soul ean have in it and that justice is the greatest 
good. If you had treated [367] the subject in this way and persuaded us from 
youth, we wouldn’t now be guarding against one another’s injustices, but eaeh 
would be his own best guardian, afraid that by doing injustice he’d be living 
with the worst thing possible.” 

Thrasymaehus or anyone else might say what we’ve said, Soerates, or maybe 
even more, in diseussing justice and injustice—erudely inverting their powers, in 
my opinion. And, frankly, it’s beeause I want to hear the [b] opposite from you 
that I speak with all the force I ean muster. So don’t merely give us a theoretieal 
argument that justice is stronger than injustice, but tell us what eaeh itself does, 
beeause of its own powers, to someone who possesses it, that makes injustice 
bad and justice good. Pollow Glaueon’s advice, and don’t take reputations into 
aeeount, for if you don’t deprive justice and injustice of their true reputations 
and attaeh false ones to them, we’ll say that you are not praising them but their 
reputations and that you’re eneouraging us to be unjust in seeret. In that ease, 
we’ll [e] say that you agree with Thrasymaehus that justice is the good of 
another, the advantage of the stronger, while injustice is one’s own advantage 
and profit, though not the advantage of the weaker. 

You agree that justice is one of the greatest goods, the ones that are worth 
getting for the sake of what eomes from them, but mueh more so for their own 
sake, sueh as seeing, hearing, knowing, being healthy, and [d] all other goods 
that are fruitful by their own nature and not simply beeause of reputation. 
Therefore, praise justice as a good of that kind, explaining how—beeause of its 
very self—it benefits its possessors and how injustice harms them. Leave wages 
and reputations for others to praise. 



Others would satisfy me if they praised justice and blamed injustice in that 
way, extolling the wages of one and denigrating those of the other. But you, 
unless you order me to be satisfied, wouldn’t, for you’ve spent your whole life 
investigating this and nothing else. Don’t, then, give us [e] only a theoretieal 
argument that justice is stronger than injustice, but show what effect eaeh has 
beeause of itself on the person who has it—the one for good and the other for 
bad—whether it remains hidden from gods and human beings or not. 

While I’d always admired the natures of Glaueon and Adeimantus, I was 
espeeially pleased on this oeeasion, and I said: You are the sons of a [368] great 
man, and Glaueon’s lover began his elegy well when he wrote, eelebrating your 
achievements at the battle of Megara, 

Sons of Ariston, godlike offspring ofa famous man. 

That’s well said in my opinion, for you must indeed be affected by the divine if 
you’re not convinced that injustice is better than justice and yet ean speak on its 
behalf as you have done. And I believe that you really are unconvinced by your 
own words. I infer this from the way you live, [b] for if I had only your words to 
go on, I wouldn’t trust you. The more I trust you, however, the more I’m at a 
loss as to what to do. I don’t see how I ean be of help. Indeed, I believe I’m 
ineapable of it. And here’s my evidence. I thought what I said to Thrasymaehus 
showed that justice is better than injustice, but you won’t aeeept it from me. On 
the other hand, I don’t see how I ean refuse my help, for I fear that it may even 
be impious to have breath in one’s body and the ability to speak and yet to stand 
idly by and not defend justice when it is being proseeuted. So the best eourse [e] 
is to give justice any assistanee I ean. 

Glaueon and the others begged me not to abandon the argument but to help in 
every way to traek down what justice and injustice are and what the truth about 
their benefits is. So I told them what I had in mind: The investigation we’re 
undertaking is not an easy one but requires keen eyesight. Therefore, sinee we 
aren’t clever people, we should adopt the [d] method of investigation that we’d 
use if, laeking keen eyesight, we were told to read small letters from a distanee 
and then notieed that the same letters existed elsewhere in a larger size and on a 
larger surface. We’d eonsider it a godsend, I think, to be allowed to read the 
larger ones first and then to examine the smaller ones, to see whether they really 
are the same. 

That’s eertainly true, said Adeimantus, but how is this ease similar to [e] our 



investigation of justice? 

ril tell you. We say, don’t we, that there is the justice of a single man and also 
the justice of a whole eity? 

Gertainly. 

And a eity is larger than a single man? 

It is larger. 

Perhaps, then, there is more justice in the larger thing, and it will be easier to 
learn what it is. So, if you’re willing, let’s first find out what sort [369] of thing 
justice is in a eity and afterwards look for it in the individual, observing the ways 
in whieh the smaller is similar to the larger. 

That seems fine to me. 

If we eould wateh a eity eoming to be in theory, wouldn’t we also see its 
justice eoming to be, and its injustice as well? 

Probably so. 

And when that proeess is eompleted, we ean hope to find what we are looking 
for more easily? 

[b] Of eourse. 

Do you think we should try to earry it out, then? It’s no small task, in my 
view. So think it over. 

We have already, said Adeimantus. Don’t even eonsider doing anything else. 

I think a eity eomes to be beeause none of us is self-sufficient, but we all need 
many things. Do you think that a eity is founded on any other prineiple? 

No. 

And beeause people need many things, and beeause one person ealls [e] on a 
seeond out of one need and on a third out of a different need, many people gather 
in a single plaee to live together as partners and helpers. And sueh a settlement is 
ealled a eity. Isn’t that so? 

It is. 

And if they share things with one another, giving and taking, they do so 
beeause eaeh believes that this is better for himself? 

That’s right. 

Come, then, let’s ereate a eity in theory from its beginnings. And it’s our 
needs, it seems, that will ereate it. 

It is, indeed. 

[d] Surely our first and greatest need is to provide food to sustain life. 

Gertainly. 

Our seeond is for shelter, and our third for elothes and sueh. 



That’s right. 

How, then, will a eity be able to provide all this? Won’t one person have to be 
a farmer, another a builder, and another a weaver? And shouldn’t we add a 
eobbler and someone else to provide medieal eare? 

All right. 

So the essential minimum for a eity is four or five men? 

Apparently. [e] 

And what about this? Must eaeh of them eontribute his own work for the 
eommon use of all? For example, will a farmer provide food for everyone, 
spending quadruple the time and labor to provide food to be shared by them all? 
Or will he not bother about that, produeing one quarter the food in one quarter 
the time, and spending the other three quarters, one in [370] building a house, 
one in the produetion of elothes, and one in making shoes, not troubling to 
assoeiate with the others, but minding his own business on his own? 

Perhaps, Soerates, Adeimantus replied, the way you suggested first would be 
easier than the other. 

That eertainly wouldn’t be surprising, for, even as you were speaking it 
oeeurred to me that, in the first plaee, we aren’t all born alike, but eaeh of us 
differs somewhat in nature from the others, one being suited to one task, another 
to another. Or don’t you think so? [b] 

I do. 

Seeond, does one person do a better job if he praetiees many crafts or—sinee 
he’s one person himself—if he praetiees one? 

If he praetiees one. 

It’s elear, at any rate, I think, that if one misses the right moment in anything, 
the work is spoiled. 

It is. 

That’s beeause the thing to be done won’t wait on the leisure of the doer, but 
the doer must of neeessity pay elose attention to his work rather than treating it 
as a seeondary oeeupation. [e] 

Yes, he must. 

The result, then, is that more plentiful and better-quality goods are more easily 
produeed if eaeh person does one thing for whieh he is naturally suited, does it at 
the right time, and is released from having to do any of the others. 

Absolutely. 

Then, Adeimantus, we’re going to need more than four citizens to provide the 
things we’ve mentioned, for a farmer won’t make his own plough, not if it’s to 



be a good one, nor his hoe, nor any of his other iarming tools. Neither will a 
builder—and he, too, needs lots of things. And the same is [d] true of a weaver 
and a eobbler, isn’t it? 

It is. 

Henee, earpenters, metal workers, and many other craftsmen of that sort will 
share our little eity and make it bigger. 

That’s right. 

Yet it won’t be a huge settlement even if we add eowherds, shepherds, and 
other herdsmen in order that the farmers have eows to do their ploughing, [e] the 
builders have oxen to share with the farmers in hauling their materials, and the 
weavers and eobblers have hides and Aeeees to use. 

It won’t be a small one either, if it has to hold all those. 

Moreover, it’s almost impossible to establish a eity in a plaee where nothing 
has to be imported. 

Indeed it is. 

So we’II need yet further people to import from other eities whatever is 
needed. 

Yes. 

And if an importer goes empty-handed to another eity, without a eargo of the 
things needed by the eity from whieh he’s to bring baek what his [371] own eity 
needs, he’II eome away empty-handed, won’t he? 

So it seems. 

Therefore our citizens must not only produee enough for themselves at home 
but also goods of the right quality and quantity to satisfy the requirements of 
others. 

They must. 

So we’II need more farmers and other craftsmen in our eity. 

Yes. 

And others to take eare of imports and exports. And they’re ealled merehants, 
aren’t they? 

Yes. 

So we’II need merehants, too. 

Gertainly. 

And if the trade is by sea, we’II need a good many others who know [b] how 
to sail. 

A good many, indeed. 

And how will those in the eity itself share the things that eaeh produees? 



It was for the sake of this that we made their partnership and founded their 
eity. 

eiearly, they must do it by buying and selling. 

Then weTl need a marketplaee and a eurreney for sueh exchange. 

Gertainly. 

[e] If a farmer or any other craftsman brings some of his produets to market, 
and he doesn’t arrive at the same time as those who want to exchange things 
with him, is he to sit idly in the marketplaee, away from his own work? 

Not at all. ThereTl be people whoTl notiee this and provide the requisite 
service—in well-organized eities theyTl usually be those whose bodies are 
weakest and who aren’t fit to do any other work. They’ll stay around the [d] 
market exchanging money for the goods of those who have something to sell and 
then exchanging those goods for the money of those who want them. 

Then, to fill this need there will have to be retailers in our eity, for aren’t those 
who establish themselves in the marketplaee to provide this service of buying 
and selling ealled retailers, while those who travel between eities are ealled 
merehants? 

That’s right. 

There are other servants, I think, whose minds alone wouldn’t qualify them 
for membership in our soeiety but whose bodies are strong enough [e] for labor. 
These sell the use of their strength for a priee ealled a wage and henee are 
themselves ealled wage-earners. Isn’t that so? 

Gertainly. 

So wage-earners eomplete our eity? 

I think so. 

Well, Adeimantus, has our eity grown to eompleteness, then? 

Perhaps it has. 

Then where are justice and injustice to be found in it? With whieh of the 
things we examined did they eome in? 

rve no idea, Soerates, unless it was somewhere in some need that these [372] 
people have of one another. 

You may be right, but we must look into it and not grow weary. Pirst, then, 
let’s see what sort of life our citizens will lead when they’ve been provided for in 
the way we have been deseribing. They’ll produee bread, wine, elothes, and 
shoes, won’t they? They’ll build houses, work naked and barefoot in the 
summer, and wear adequate elothing and shoes in the [b] winter. For food, 
they’ll knead and eook the flour and meal they’ve made from wheat and barley. 



They’ll put their honest eakes and loaves on reeds or elean leaves, and, reelining 
on beds strewn with yew and myrtle, theyTl feast with their ehildren, drink their 
wine, and, erowned with wreaths, hymn the gods. TheyTl enjoy sex with one 
another but bear no more ehildren than their resourees allow, lest they fall into 
either poverty or war. [e] 

It seems that you make your people feast without any delieaeies, Glaueon 
interrupted. 

True enough, I said, I was forgetting that theyTl obviously need salt, olives, 
eheese, boiled roots, and vegetables of the sort they eook in the eountry. WeTl 
give them desserts, too, of eourse, eonsisting of figs, ehiekpeas, and beans, and 
theyTl roast myrtle and aeorns before the fire, drinking moderately. And so 
theyTl live in peaee and good health, and when they [d] die at a ripe old age, 
theyTl bequeath a similar life to their ehildren. 

If you were founding a eity for pigs, Soerates, he replied, wouldn’t you fatten 
them on the same diet? 

Then how should I feed these people, Glaueon? I asked. 

In the conventional way. If they aren’t to suffer hardship, they should reeline 
on proper eouehes, dine at a table, and have the delieaeies and desserts that 
people have nowadays. [e] 

All right, I understand. It isn’t merely the origin of a eity that we’re 
eonsidering, it seems, but the origin of a luxuhous eity. And that may not be a 
bad idea, for by examining it, we might very well see how justice and injustice 
grow up in eities. Yet the true eity, in my opinion, is the one we’ve deseribed, the 
healthy one, as it were. But let’s study a eity with a [373] fever, if that’s what 
you want. There’s nothing to stop us. The things I mentioned earlier and the way 
of life I deseribed won’t satisfy some people, it seems, but eouehes, tables, and 
other furniture will have to be added, and, of eourse, all sorts of delieaeies, 
perfumed oils, ineense, prostitutes, and pastries. We mustn’t provide them only 
with the neeessities we mentioned at first, sueh as houses, elothes, and shoes, but 
painting and embroidery must be begun, and gold, ivory, and the like acquired. 
Isn’t that so? 

[b] Yes. 

Then we must enlarge our eity, for the healthy one is no longer adequate. We 
must inerease it in size and fill it with a multitude of things that go beyond what 
is neeessary for a eity—hunters, for example, and artists or imitators, many of 
whom work with shapes and eolors, many with musie. And there’ll be poets and 
their assistants, aetors, ehoral daneers, eontraetors, and makers of all kinds of 



devices, ineluding, among other things, those needed for the adornment of 
women. And so we’ll need more servants, [e] too. Or don’t you think that we’ll 
need tutors, wet nurses, nannies, beautieians, barbers, chefs, eooks, and 
swineherds? We didn’t need any of these in our earlier eity, but we’ll need them 
in this one. And we’ll also need many more eattle, won’t we, if the people are 
going to eat meat? 

Of eourse. 

And if we live like that, we’ll have a far greater need for doetors than [d] we 
did before? 

Mueh greater. 

And the land, I suppose, that used to be adequate to feed the population we 
had then, will eease to be adequate and beeome too small. What do you think? 

The same. 

Then we’ll have to seize some of our neighbors’ land if we’re to have enough 
pasture and ploughland. And won’t our neighbors want to seize part of ours as 
well, if they too have surrendered themselves to the endless acquisition of 
money and have overstepped the limit of their neeessities? 

[e] That’s eompletely inevitable, Soerates. 

Then our next step will be war, Glaueon, won’t it? 

It will. 

We won’t say yet whether the effects of war are good or bad but only that 
we’ve now found the origins of war. It eomes from those same desires that are 
most of all responsible for the bad things that happen to eities and the individuals 
in them. 

That’s right. 

Then the eity must be further enlarged, and not just by a small number, either, 
but by a whole army, whieh will do battle with the invaders in [374] defense of 
the eity’s substantial wealth and all the other things we mentioned. Why aren’t 
the citizens themselves adequate for that purpose? 

They won’t be, if the agreement you and the rest of us made when we were 
founding the eity was a good one, for surely we agreed, if you remember, that 
it’s impossible for a single person to praetiee many crafts or professions well. 

That’s true. 

Well, then, don’t you think that warfare is a profession? [b] 

Of eourse. 

Then should we be more eoneerned about eobbling than about warfare? 

Not at all. 



But we prevented a eobbler from trying to be a farmer, weaver, or builder at 
the same time and said that he must remain a eobbler in order to produee fine 
work. And eaeh of the others, too, was to work all his life at a single trade for 
whieh he had a natural aptitude and keep away from all the others, so as not to 
miss the right moment to praetiee his own work well. [e] Now, isn’t it of the 
greatest importanee that warfare be praetieed well? And is fighting a war so easy 
that a farmer or a eobbler or any other craftsman ean be a soldier at the same 
time? Though no one ean beeome so mueh as a good player of eheekers or diee 
if he eonsiders it only as a sideline and doesn’t praetiee it from ehildhood. Or 
ean someone piek up a shield or any other weapon or tool of war and 
immediately perform adequately in an infantry battle or any other kind? No other 
tool makes [d] anyone who pieks it up a craftsman or ehampion unless he has 
acquired the requisite knowledge and has had sufficient praetiee. 

If tools eould make anyone who pieked them up an expert, they’d be valuable 
indeed. 

Then to the degree that the work of the guardians is most important, it [e] 
requires most freedom from other things and the greatest skill and devotion. I 
should think so. 

And doesn’t it also require a person whose nature is suited to that way of life? 

Gertainly. 

Then our job, it seems, is to seleet, if we ean, the kind of nature suited to 
guard the eity. 

It is. 

By god, it’s no trivial task that we’ve taken on. But insofar as we are able, we 
mustn’t shrink from it. 

No, we mustn ’t. [375] 

Do you think that, when it eomes to guarding, there is any difference between 
the nature of a pedigree young dog and that of a well-born youth? 

What do you mean? 

Well, eaeh needs keen senses, speed to eateh what it sees, and strength in ease 
it has to fight it out with what it eaptures. 

They both need all these things. 

And eaeh must be eourageous if indeed he’s to fight well. 

Of eourse. 

And will a horse, a dog, or any other animal be eourageous, if he isn’t 
spirited? Or haven’t you notieed just how invincible and unbeatable spirit is, so 
that its presenee makes the whole soul fearless and unconquerable? [b] 



I have notieed that. 

The physieal qualities of the guardians are elear, then. 

Yes. 

And as far as their souls are eoneerned, they must be spirited. 

That too. 

But if they have natures like that, Glaueon, won’t they be savage to eaeh other 
and to the rest of the citizens? 

By god, it will be hard for them to be anything else. 

Yet surely they must be gentle to their own people and harsh to the [e] enemy. 
If they aren’t, they won’t wait around for others to destroy the eity but will do it 
themselves first. 

That’s true. 

What are we to do, then? Where are we to find a eharaeter that is both gentle 
and high-spirited at the same time? After all, a gentle nature is the opposite of a 
spirited one. 

Apparently. 

If someone laeks either gentleness or spirit, he ean’t be a good guardian. Yet it 
seems impossible to eombine them. It follows that a good guardian [d] eannot 
exist. 

It looks like it. 

I eouldn’t see a way out, but on reexamining what had gone before, I said: We 
deserve to be stuek, for we’ve lost sight of the analogy we put forward. 

How do you mean? 

We overlooked the fact that there are natures of the sort we thought 
impossible, natures in whieh these opposites are indeed eombined. 

Where? 

You ean see them in other animals, too, but espeeially in the one to whieh we 
eompared the guardian, for you know, of eourse, that a pedigree [e] dog naturally 
has a eharaeter of this sort—he is gentle as ean be to those he’s used to and 
knows, but the opposite to those he doesn’t know. 

I do know that. 

So the eombination we want is possible after all, and our seareh for the good 
guardian is not eontrary to nature. 

Apparently not. 

Then do you think that our future guardian, besides being spirited, must also 
be by nature philosophieal? 

[376] How do you mean? I don’t understand. 



It’s something else you see in dogs, and it makes you wonder at the animal. 

What? 

When a dog sees someone it doesn’t know, it gets angry before anything bad 
happens to it. But when it knows someone, it weleomes him, even if it has never 
received anything good from him. Haven’t you ever wondered at that? 

rve never paid any attention to it, but obviously that is the way a dog 
behaves. 

Surely this is a refined quality in its nature and one that is truly philosophieal. 
[b] 

In what way philosophieal? 

Beeause it judges anything it sees to be either a friend or an enemy, on no 
other basis than that it knows the one and doesn’t know the other. And how 
eould it be anything besides a lover of learning, if it defines what is its own and 
what is alien to it in terms of knowledge and ignoranee? 

It eouldn’t. 

But surely the love of learning is the same thing as philosophy or the love of 
wisdom? 

It is. 

Then, may we confidently assume in the ease of a human being, too, that if he 
is to be gentle toward his own and those he knows, he must be a lover of 
learning and wisdom? [e] 

We may. 

Philosophy, spirit, speed, and strength must all, then, be eombined in the 
nature of anyone who is to be a fine and good guardian of our eity. 

Absolutely. 

Then those are the traits a potential guardian would need at the outset. But 
how are we to bring him up and edueate him? Will inquiry into that topie bring 
us any eloser to the goal of our inquiry, whieh is to discover the origins of justice 
and injustice in a eity? We want our aeeount to be [d] adequate, but we don’t 
want it to be any longer than neeessary. 

I eertainly expect, Glaueon’s brother said, that sueh inquiry will further our 
goal. 

Then, by god, Adeimantus, I said, we mustn’t leave it out, even if it turns out 
to be a somewhat lengthy affair. 

No, we mustn’t. 

Gome, then, and just as if we had the leisure to make up stories, let’s deseribe 
in theory how to edueate our men. 



All right. [e] 

What will their edueation be? Or is it hard to find anything better than that 
whieh has developed over a long period—physieal training for bodies and musie 
and poetry for the soul? 

Yes, it would be hard. 

Now, we start edueation in musie and poetry before physieal training, don’t 
we? 

Of eourse. 

Do you inelude stories under musie and poetry? I do. 

Aren’t there two kinds of story, one true and the other false? 

Yes. 

And mustn’t our men be edueated in both, but first in false ones? [377] 

I don’t understand what you mean. 

Don’t you understand that we first tell stories to ehildren? These are false, on 
the whole, though they have some truth in them. And we tell them to small 
ehildren before physieal training begins. 

That’s true. 

And that’s what I meant by saying that we must deal with musie and poetry 
before physieal training. 

All right. 

You know, don’t you, that the beginning of any proeess is most important, 
espeeially for anything young and tender? It’s at that time that it is [b] most 
malleable and takes on any pattern one wishes to impress on it. 

Exactly. 

Then shall we earelessly allow the ehildren to hear any old stories, told by just 
anyone, and to take beliefs into their souls that are for the most part opposite to 
the ones we think they should hold when they are grown up? 

We eertainly won’t. 

Then we must first of all, it seems, supervise the storytellers. We’ll seleet their 
stories whenever they are fine or beautiful and reject them when they [e] aren’t. 
And we’ll persuade nurses and mothers to tell their ehildren the ones we have 
seleeted, sinee they will shape their ehildren’s souls with stories mueh more than 
they shape their bodies by handling them. Many of the stories they tell now, 
however, must be thrown out. 

Whieh ones do you mean? 

We’ll first look at the major stories, and by seeing how to deal with them, 
we’ll see how to deal with the minor ones as well, for they exhibit the same 



pattern and have the same effects whether they’re famous or [d] not. Don’t you 
think so? 

I do, but I don’t know whieh ones you’re ealling major. 

Those that Homer, Hesiod, and other poets tell us, for surely they eomposed 
false stories, told them to people, and are still telling them. 

Whieh stories do you mean, and what fault do you find in them? 

The fault one ought to find first and foremost, espeeially if the falsehood isn’t 
well told. 

For example? 

When a story gives a bad image of what the gods and heroes are like, [e] the 
way a painter does whose pieture is not at all like the things he’s trying to paint. 

You’re right to object to that. But what sort of thing in partieular do you have 
in mind? 

First, telling the greatest falsehood about the most important things doesn’t 
make a fine story—1 mean Hesiod telling us about how Uranus behaved, how 
Gronus punished him for it, and how he was in turn punished [378] by his own 
son.— But even if it were true, it should be passed over in silenee, not told to 
foolish young people. And if, for some reason, it has to be told, only a very few 
people—pledged to seereey and after sacrificing not just a pig but something 
great and searee—should hear it, so that their number is kept as small as 
possible. 

Yes, sueh stories are hard to deal with. 

And they shouldn’t be told in our eity, Adeimantus. Nor should a young [b] 
person hear it said that in eommitting the worst erimes he’s doing nothing out of 
the ordinary, or that if he inflicts every kind of punishment on an unjust father, 
he’s only doing the same as the first and greatest of the gods. 

No, by god, 1 don’t think myself that these stories are fit to be told. 

Indeed, if we want the guardians of our eity to think that it’s shameful to be 
easily provoked into hating one another, we mustn’t allow any stories about gods 
warring, fighting, or plotting against one another, for they [e] aren’t true. The 
battles of gods and giants, and all the various stories of the gods hating their 
families or friends, should neither be told nor even woven in embroideries. lf 
we’re to persuade our people that no citizen has ever hated another and that it’s 
impious to do so, then that’s what should be told to ehildren from the beginning 
by old men and women; and as these ehildren grow older, poets should be 
eompelled to tell them the same sort of thing. We won’t admit stories into our 
eity—^whether [d] allegorieal or not—about Hera being ehained by her son, nor 



about Hephaestus being hurled from heaven by his father when he tried to help 
his mother, who was being beaten, nor about the battle of the gods in Homer. 

The young ean’t distinguish what is allegorieal from what isn’t, and the opinions 
they absorb at that age are hard to erase and apt to beeome unalterable. For these 
reasons, then, we should probably take the utmost eare to insure that the first 
stories they hear about virtue are the [e] best ones for them to hear. 

That’s reasonable. But if someone asked us what stories these are, what should 
we say? 

You and I, Adeimantus, aren’t poets, but we are founding a eity. And it’s 
appropriate for the founders to know the patterns on whieh poets must [379] 
base their stories and from whieh they mustn’t deviate. But we aren’t aetually 
going to eompose their poems for them. 

All right. But what preeisely are the patterns for theology or stories about the 
gods? 

Something like this: Whether in epie, lyrie, or tragedy, a god must always be 
represented as he is. 

Indeed, he must. 

Now, a god is really good, isn’t he, and must be deseribed as sueh? [b] 

What else? 

And surely nothing good is harmful, is it? 

I suppose not. 

And ean what isn’t harmful do harm? 

Never. 

Or ean what does no harm do anything bad? 

No. 

And ean what does nothing bad be the eause of anything bad? 

How eould it? 

Moreover, the good is beneficial? 

Yes. 

It is the eause of doing well? 

Yes. 

The good isn’t the eause of all things, then, but only of good ones; it isn’t the 
eause of bad ones. 

[e] I agree entirely. 

Therefore, sinee a god is good, he is not—as most people elaim—the eause of 
everything that happens to human beings but of only a few things, for good 
things are fewer than bad ones in our lives. He alone is responsible for the good 



things, but we must find some other eause for the bad ones, not a god. 

That’s very true, and I believe it. 

Then we won’t aeeept from anyone the foolish mistake Homer makes [d] 
about the gods when he says: 

There are two urns at the threshold ofZeus, 

One filled with good fates, the other with bad ones .... 

and the person to whom he gives a mixture of these 

Sometimes meets with a bad fate, sometimes with good, 

but the one who receives his fate entirely from the seeond urn, 

Evil famine drives him over the divine earth. 

[e] We won’t grant either that Zeus is for us 

The distributor of both good and bad. 

And as to the breaking of the promised truee by Pandarus, if anyone tells us that 
it was brought about by Athena and Zeus or that Themis and Zeus were 
responsible for strife and eontention among the gods, we will not [380] praise 
him. Nor will we allow the young to hear the words of Aesehylus: 

A god makes mortals guilty 

When he wants utterly to destroy a house.— 

And if anyone eomposes a poem about the sufferings of Niobe, sueh as the one 
in whieh these lines oeeur, or about the house of Pelops, or the tale of Troy, or 
anything else of that kind, we must require him to say that these things are not 
the work of a god. Or, if they are, then poets must look for the kind of aeeount of 
them that we are now seeking, and say that the aetions of the gods are good and 
just, and that those they punish are benefited thereby. We won’t allow poets to 
say that the punished [b] are made wretehed and that it was a god who made 
them so. But we will allow them to say that bad people are wretehed beeause 
they are in need of punishment and that, in paying the penalty, they are benefited 
by the gods. And, as for saying that a god, who is himself good, is the eause of 
bad things, we’ll fight that in every way, and we won’t allow anyone to say it in 


his own eity, if it’s to be well governed, or anyone to hear it either—whether 
young or old, whether in verse or prose. These stories [e] are not pious, not 
advantageous to us, and not eonsistent with one another. 

I like your law, and ITl vote for it. 

This, then, is one of the laws or patterns eoneerning the gods to whieh 
speakers and poets must conform, namely, that a god isn’t the eause of all things 
but only of good ones. 

And it’s a fully satisfactory law. 

What about this seeond law? Do you think that a god is a soreerer, able to 
appear in different forms at different times, sometimes ehanging himself [d] 
from his own form into many shapes, sometimes deceiving us by making us 
think that he has done it? Or do you think he’s simple and least of all likely to 
step out of his own form? 

I ean’t say offhand. 

Well, what about this? If he steps out of his own form, mustn’t he either 
ehange himself or be ehanged by something else? [e] 

He must. 

But the best things are least liable to alteration or ehange, aren’t they? For 
example, isn’t the healthiest and strongest body least ehanged by food, drink, 
and labor, or the healthiest and strongest plant by sun, wind, and the like? 

Of eourse. [381] 

And the most eourageous and most rational soul is least disturbed or altered 
by any outside affection? 

Yes. 

And the same aeeount is true of all artifacts, furniture, houses, and elothes. 
The ones that are good and well made are least altered by time or anything else 
that happens to them. 

That’s right. 

Whatever is in good eondition, then, whether by nature or craft or both, [b] 
admits least of being ehanged by anything else. 

So it seems. 

Now, surely a god and what belongs to him are in every way in the best 
eondition. 

How eould they fail to be? 

Then a god would be least likely to have many shapes. 

Indeed. 

Then does he ehange or alter himself? 



eiearly he does, if indeed he is altered at all. 

Would he ehange himself into something better and more beautiful than 
himself or something worse and uglier? 

[e] It would have to be into something worse, if he’s ehanged at all, for surely 
we won’t say that a god is deficient in either beauty or virtue. 

Absolutely right. And do you think, Adeimantus, that anyone, whether god or 
human, would deliberately make himself worse in any way? 

No, that’s impossible. 

Is it impossible, then, for gods to want to alter themselves? Sinee they are the 
most beautiful and best possible, it seems that eaeh always and uneonditionally 
retains his own shape. 

That seems entirely neeessary to me. 

[d] Then let no poet tell us about Proteus or Thetis, or say that 

The gods, in the likeness of strangers from foreign lands, 

Adopt every sort ofshape and visit our eities.— 

Nor must they present Hera, in their tragedies or other poems, as a priestess 
eolleeting alms for 

the life-giving sons of the Argive river inaehus,— 

or tell us other stories of that sort. Nor must mothers, believing bad stories [e] 
about the gods wandering at night in the shapes of strangers from foreign lands, 
terrify their ehildren with them. Sueh stories blaspheme the gods and, at the 
same time, make ehildren more eowardly. 

They mustn’t be told. 

But though the gods are unable to ehange, do they nonetheless make us 
believe that they appear in all sorts of ways, deceiving us through soreery? 

Perhaps. 

[382] What? Would a god be willing to be false, either in word or deed, by 
presenting an illusion? 

I don’t know. 

Don’t you know that a true falsehood, if one may eall it that, is hated by all 
gods and humans? 

What do you mean? 

I mean that no one is willing to tell falsehoods to the most important part of 
himself about the most important things, but of all plaees he is most afraid to 


have falsehood there. 

I still don’t understand. 

That’s beeause you think l’m saying something deep. 1 simply mean [b] that to 
be false to one’s soul about the things that are, to be ignorant and to have and 
hold falsehood there, is what everyone would least of all aeeept, for everyone 
hates a falsehood in that plaee most of all. 

That’s right. 

Surely, as 1 said just now, this would be most eorreetly ealled true falsehood— 
ignoranee in the soul of someone who has been told a falsehood. Palsehood in 
words is a kind of imitation of this affection in the soul, an image of it that 
eomes into being after it and is not a pure falsehood. 

Isn’t that so? [e] 

Gertainly. 

And the thing that is really a falsehood is hated not only by the gods but by 
human beings as well. 

It seems so to me. 

What about falsehood in words? When and to whom is it useful and so not 
deserving of hatred? Isn’t it useful against one’s enemies? And when any of our 
so-ealled friends are attempting, through madness or ignoranee, to do something 
bad, isn’t it a useful drug for preventing them? 

It is also useful in the ease of those stories we were just talking about, the ones 
we tell beeause we don’t know the truth about those aneient events [d] involving 
the gods. By making a falsehood as mueh like the truth as we ean, don’t we also 
make it useful? 

We eertainly do. 

Then in whieh of these ways eould a falsehood be useful to a god? Would he 
make false likenesses of aneient events beeause of his ignoranee of them? 

It would be ridieulous to think that. 

Then there is nothing of the false poet in a god? 

Not in my view. 

Would he be false, then, through fear of his enemies? 

Far from it. [e] 

Beeause of the ignoranee or madness of his family or friends, then? 

No one who is ignorant or mad is a friend of the gods. 

Then there’s no reason for a god to speak falsely? 

None. 

Therefore the daemonie and the divine are in every way free from falsehood. 



Gompletely. 

A god, then, is simple and true in word and deed. He doesn’t ehange himseli 
or deceive others by images, words, or signs, whether in visions or in dreams. 

That’s what I thought as soon as I heard you say it. [383] 

You agree, then, that this is our seeond pattern for speaking or eomposing 
poems about the gods: They are not soreerers who ehange themselves, nor do 
they mislead us by falsehoods in words or deeds. 

I agree. 

So, even though we praise many things in Homer, we won’t approve of the 
dream Zeus sent to Agamemnon, nor of Aesehylus when he makes [b] Thetis say 
that Apollo sang in propheey at her wedding: 

About the good fortune my ehildren would have, 

Free ofdisease throughout their long lives, 

And ofaU the blessings that the friendship of the gods would bring 
me, 

I hoped that Phoebus’ divine mouth would be free of falsehood, 
Endowed as it is with the craft ofprophecy. 

But the very god who sang, the one at the feast, 

The one who said all this, he himself it is 
Who killed my son.— 

Whenever anyone says sueh things about a god, we’ll be angry with him, [e] 
refuse him a ehorus,— and not allow his poetry to be used in the edueation of the 
young, so that our guardians will be as god-fearing and godlike as human beings 
ean be. 

I eompletely endorse these patterns, he said, and I would enaet them as laws. 
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Book III 

[386] Sueh, then, I said, are the kinds of stories that I think future guardians 
should and should not hear about the gods from ehildhood on, if they are to 
honor the gods and their parents and not take their Mendship with one another 
lightly. 

Tm sure we’re right about that, at any rate. 

What if they are to be eourageous as well? Shouldn’t they be told stories that 
will make them least afraid of death? Or do you think that anyone [b] ever 
beeomes eourageous if he’s possessed by this fear? 

No, I eertainly don’t. 

And ean someone be unafraid of death, preferring it to defeat in battle or 
slavery, if he believes in a Hades full of terrors? 

Not at all. 

Then we must supervise sueh stories and those who tell them, and ask them 
not to disparage the life in Hades in this uneonditional way, but rather to praise 
it, sinee what they now say is neither true nor beneficial [e] to future warriors. 

We must. 

Then we’ll expunge all that sort of disparagement, beginning with the 
following lines: 

I would rather labor on earth in service to another, 


To a man who is landless, with little to live on, 

Than be king over all the dead.- 

and also these: 

He feared that his home should appear to gods and men [d] 
Dreadful, dank, and hated even by the gods.- 


and 


Alas, there survives in the Halls ofHades 
A soul, a mere phantasm, with its wits eompletely gone.- 


and this: 


And he alone eould think; the others are flitting shadows.- 


and 


The soul, leaving his limbs, made its way to Hades, 
Lamenting its fate, leaving manhood and youth behind.- 

and these: [387] 

His soul went below the earth like smoke, 

Sereeehing as it went ... - 


and 


As when bats in an awful cave 

Fly around sereeehing ifone ofthem falls 

From the eluster on the eeiling, all elinging to one another, 

So their souls went sereeehing .. .- 

We’ll ask Homer and the other poets not to be angry if we delete these [b] 
passages and all similar ones. It isn’t that they aren’t poetie and pleasing to the 
majority of hearers but that, the more poetie they are, the less they should be 
heard by ehildren or by men who are supposed to be free and to fear slavery 
more than death. 


Most eertainly. 

And the Mghtening and dreadful names for the underworld must be struek 
out, for example, “Goeytus” and “Styx,”- and also the names for [e] the dead, for 
example, “those below” and “the sapless ones,” and all those names of things in 
the underworld that make everyone who hears them shudder. They may be all 
well and good for other purposes, but we are afraid that our guardians will be 
made softer and more malleable by sueh shudders. 

And our fear is justified. 

Then sueh passages are to be struek out? 

Yes. 

And poets must follow the opposite pattern in speaking and writing? 

eiearly. 

Must we also delete the lamentations and pitiful speeehes of famous [d] men? 

We must, if indeed what we said before is eompelling. 

Gonsider though whether we are right to delete them or not. We surely say that 
a deeent man doesn’t think that death is a terrible thing for someone deeent to 
suffer—even for someone who happens to be his friend. 

We do say that. 

Then he won’t mourn for him as for someone who has suffered a terrible fate. 

Gertainly not. 

We also say that a deeent person is most self-sufficient in living well [e] and, 
above all others, has the least need of anyone else. 

That’s true. 

Then it’s less dreadful for him than for anyone else to be deprived of his son, 
brother, possessions, or any other sueh things. 

Mueh less. 

Then he’ll least give way to lamentations and bear misfortune most quietly 
when it strikes. 

Gertainly. 

We’d be right, then, to delete the lamentations of famous men, leaving them to 
women (and not even to good women, either) and to eowardly men, so that those 
we say we are training to guard our eity will disdain [388] to aet like that. 

That’s right. 

Again, then, we’ll ask Homer and the other poets not to represent Aehilles, the 
son of a goddess, as 

Lying now on his side, now on his baek, now again 


On his belly; then standing up to wander distraeted 
This way and that on the shore of the unharvested sea. 

Nor to make him piek up ashes in both hands and pour them over his head, 
weeping and lamenting in the ways he does in Homer. Nor to [b] represent 
Priam, a elose deseendant of the gods, as entreating his men and 

Rolling around in dung, 
ealling upon eaeh man by name.- 

And we’ll ask them even more earnestly not to make the gods lament and say: 

Alas, unfortunate thatl am, wretehed mother ofa great son.— [e] 

But, if they do make the gods do sueh things, at least they mustn’t dare to 
represent the greatest of the gods as behaving in so unlikely a fashion as to say: 

Alas, with my own eyes I see a man who is most dear to me 
ehased around the eity, and my heart laments 


or 


Woe is me, that Sarpedon, who is most dear to me, should be 
Fated to be killed by Patroelus, the son ofMenoetius ...— [d] 

If our young people, Adeimantus, listen to these stories without ridieuling them 
as not worth hearing, it’s hardly likely that they’ll eonsider the things deseribed 
in them to be unworthy of mere human beings like themselves or that they’ll 
rebuke themselves for doing or saying similar things when misfortune strikes. 
Instead, they’ll feel neither shame nor restraint but groan and lament at even 
insignificant misfortunes. 

[e] What you say is eompletely true. 

Then, as the argument has demonstrated—and we must remain persuaded by 
it until someone shows us a better one—they mustn’t behave like that. 

No, they mustn’t. 

Moreover, they mustn’t be lovers of laughter either, for whenever anyone 
indulges in violent laughter, a violent ehange of mood is likely to follow. 

So 1 believe. 


Then, if someone represents worthwhile people as overcome by laughter, we 
won’t approve, and weTl approve even less if they represent gods [389] that 
way. 

Mueh less. 

Then we won’t approve of Homer saying things like this about the gods: 

And unquenchable laughter arose among the blessed gods 
As they saw Hephaestus limping through the halL— 

Aeeording to your argument, sueh things must be rejected. 

[b] If you want to eall it mine, but they must be rejected in any ease. 

Moreover, we have to be eoneerned about truth as well, for if what we said 
just now is eorreet, and falsehood, though of no use to the gods, is useful to 
people as a form of drug, elearly we must allow only doetors to use it, not 
private citizens. 

eiearly. 

Then if it is appropriate for anyone to use falsehoods for the good of the eity, 
beeause of the aetions of either enemies or citizens, it is the rulers. But everyone 
else must keep away from them, beeause for a private citizen [e] to lie to a ruler 
is just as bad a mistake as for a siek person or athlete not to tell the truth to his 
doetor or trainer about his physieal eondition or for a sailor not to tell the eaptain 
the facts about his own eondition or that of the ship and the rest of its erew— 
indeed it is a worse mistake than either of these. 

That’s eompletely true. 

[d] And if the ruler eatehes someone else telling falsehoods in the eity— 

Any one of the craftsmen, 

Whether a prophet, a doetor who heals the siek, or a maker of 
spears— 

—he’ll punish him for introdueing something as subversive and destructive to a 
eity as it would be to a ship. 

He will, if praetiee is to follow theory. 

What about moderation? Won’t our young people also need that? 

Of eourse. 

And aren’t these the most important aspeets of moderation for the majority of 
people, namely, to obey the rulers and to rule the pleasures of drink, sex, and 
food for themselves? [e] 


That’s my opinion at any rate. 

Then weTl say that the words of Homer’s Diomedes are well put: 

Sit down in silenee, my friend, and be persuaded by me. 
and so is what follows: 

The Aehaeans, breathing eagerness for battle, 

Marehed in silenee, fearing their eommanders. 

and all other sueh things. 

Those are well put. 

But what about this? 

Wine-bibber, with the eyes ofa dog and the heart ofa deer— 

and the rest, is it—or any other headstrong words spoken in prose or poetry by 
private citizens against their rulers—^well put? [390] 

No, they aren’t. 

I don’t think they are suitable for young people to hear—not, in any ease, with 
a view to making them moderate. Though it isn’t surprising that they are 
pleasing enough in other ways. What do you think? 

The same as you. 

What about making the cleverest man say that the finest thing of all is when 

The tables are well laden 

With bread and meat, and the winebearer [b] 

Draws wine from the mixing bowl and pours it in the eups. 


or 


Death by starvation is the most pitiful fate.— 

Do you think that sueh things make for self-control in young people? Or what 
about having Zeus, when all the other gods are asleep and he alone [e] is awake, 
easily forget all his plans beeause of sexual desire and be so overcome by the 
sight of Hera that he doesn’t even want to go inside but wants to possess her 
there on the ground, saying that his desire for her is even greater than it was 
when—^without their parents’ knowledge—they were first lovers? Or what about 



the ehaining together of Ares and Aphrodite by Hephaestus——also the result of 
sexual passion? 

No, by god, none of that seems suitable to me. 

But if, on the other hand, there are words or deeds of famous men, who [d] are 
exhibiting enduranee in the face of everything, surely they must be seen or 
heard. For example, 

He struek his ehest and spoke to his heart: 

“Endure, my heart, you’ve suffered more shameful things than 

this. 

They eertainly must. 

Now, we mustn’t allow our men to be money-lovers or to be bribable with 
gifts. 

[e] Gertainly not. 

Then the poets mustn’t sing to them: 

Gifts persuade gods, and gifts persuade revered kings.— 

Nor must Phoenix, the tutor of Aehilles, be praised as speaking with moderation 
when he advises him to take the gifts and defend the Aehaeans, but not to give 
up his anger without gifts.— Nor should we think sueh things to be worthy of 
Aehilles himself. Nor should we agree that he was sueh a money-lover that he 
would aeeept the gifts of Agamemnon or [391] release the eorpse of Heetor for a 
ransom but not otherwise. 

It eertainly isn’t right to praise sueh things. 

It is only out of respeet for Homer, indeed, that I hesitate to say that it is 
positively impious to aeeuse Aehilles of sueh things or to believe others who say 
them. Or to make him address Apollo in these words: 

You’ve injured me, Earshooter, most deadly ofthe gods; 

And I’d punishyou, ifl had the power.— 

Or to say that he disobeyed the river—a god—and was ready to fight it, or that 
he eonseerated hair to the dead Patroelus, whieh was already [b] eonseerated to a 
different river, Spereheius. It isn’t to be believed that he did any of these. Nor is 
it true that he dragged the dead Heetor around the tomb of Patroelus or 
massaered the captives on his pyre.— So we’ll deny that. Nor will we allow our 


people to believe that Aehilles, who was [e] the son of a goddess and of Peleus 
(the most moderate of men and the grandson of Zeus) and who was brought up 
by the most wise Ghiron, was so full of inner turmoil as to have two diseases in 
his soul—slavishness aeeompanied by the love of money, on the one hand, and 
arroganee towards gods and humans, on the other. 

That’s right. 

We eertainly won’t believe sueh things, nor will we allow it to be said that 
Theseus, the son of Posidon, and Pirithous, the son of Zeus, engaged in terrible 
kidnappings,— or that any other hero and son of a god dared [d] to do any of the 
terrible and impious deeds that they are now falsely said to have done. We’ll 
eompel the poets either to deny that the heroes did sueh things or else to deny 
that they were ehildren of the gods. They mustn’t say both or attempt to persuade 
our young people that the gods bring about evil or that heroes are no better than 
humans. As we said earlier, these things are both impious and untrue, for we 
demonstrated [e] that it is impossible for the gods to produee bad things.— Of 
eourse. 

Moreover, these stories are harmful to people who hear them, for everyone 
will be ready to excuse himself when he’s bad, if he is persuaded that similar 
things both are being done now and have been done in the past by 

eiose deseendants of the gods, 

Those near to Zeus, to whom belongs 
The aneestral altar high up on Mount Ida, 

In whom the blood of daemons has not weakened.— 

For that reason, we must put a stop to sueh stories, lest they produee in the youth 
a strong inelination to do bad things. [392] 

Absolutely. 

Now, isn’t there a kind of story whose eontent we haven’t yet diseussed? So 
far we’ve said how one should speak about gods, heroes, daemons, and things in 
Hades. 

We have. 

Then what’s left is how to deal with stories about human beings, isn’t it? 

Obviously. 

But we ean’t settle that matter at present. 

Why not? 

Beeause I think we’ll say that what poets and prose-writers tell us about the 


most important matters eoneerning human beings is bad. They say [b] that many 
unjust people are happy and many just ones wretehed, that injustice is proiitable 
if it eseapes deteetion, and that justice is another’s good but one’s own loss. I 
think we’ll prohibit these stories and order the poets to eompose the opposite 
kind of poetry and tell the opposite kind of tales. Don’t you think so? 

I know so. 

But if you agree that what I said is eorreet, eouldn’t I reply that you’ve agreed 
to the very point that is in question in our whole diseussion? 

And you’d be right to make that reply. 

Then we’ll agree about what stories should be told about human [e] beings 
only when we’ve discovered what sort of thing justice is and how by nature it 
profits the one who has it, whether he is believed to be just or not. 

That’s very true. 

This eoneludes our diseussion of the eontent of stories. We should now, I 
think, investigate their style, for we’ll then have fully investigated both what 
should be said and how it should be said. 

1 don’t understand what you mean, Adeimantus responded. 

But you must, 1 said. Maybe you’ll understand it better if 1 put it this [d] way. 
Isn’t everything said by poets and storytellers a narrative about past, present, or 
future events? 

What else eould it be? 

And aren’t these narratives either narrative alone, or narrative through 
imitation, or both? 

1 need a elearer understanding of that as well. 

1 seem to be a ridieulously unelear teaeher. So, like those who are ineompetent 
at speaking, 1 won’t try to deal with the matter as a whole, but l’ll take up a part 
and use it as an example to make plain what 1 want to say. [e] Tell me, do you 
know the beginning of the Iliad, where the poet tells us that Ghryses begs 
Agamemnon to release his daughter, that Agamemnon harshly rejects him, and 
that, having failed, Ghryses prays to the god [393] against the Aehaeans? 

1 do. 

You know, then, that up to the lines: 

And he begged all the Aehaeans 

But espeeially the two sons ofAtreus, the eommanders of the army,— 
the poet himself is speaking and doesn’t attempt to get us to think that the 


speaker is someone other than himself. After this, however, he speaks as if he 
were Ghryses and tries as far as possible to make us think that the speaker isn’t 
Homer but the priest himself—an old man. And he [b] eomposes pretty well all 
the rest of his narrative about events in Troy, ithaea, and the whole Odyssey in 
this way. 

That’s right. 

Now, the speeehes he makes and the parts between them are both narrative? 
Of eourse. 

But when he makes a speeeh as if he were someone else, won’t we say that he 
makes his own style as mueh like that of the indieated speaker [e] as possible? 

We eertainly will. 

Now, to make oneself like someone else in voice or appearanee is to imitate 
the person one makes oneself like. 

Gertainly. 

In these passages, then, it seems that he and the other poets effect their 
narrative through imitation. 

That’s right. 

If the poet never hid himself, the whole of his poem would be narrative [d] 
without imitation. In order to prevent you from saying again that you don’t 
understand, I’ll show you what this would be like. If Homer said that Ghryses 
eame with a ransom for his daughter to supplieate the Aehaeans, espeeially the 
kings, and after that didn’t speak as if he had beeome Ghryses, but still as 
Homer, there would be no imitation but rather simple narrative. It would have 
gone something like this—I’ll speak without meter sinee I’m no poet: “And the 
priest eame and prayed that the gods would allow them to eapture Troy and be 
safe afterwards, that they’d aeeept the [e] ransom and free his daughter, and thus 
show reverence for the god. When he’d said this, the others showed their respeet 
for the priest and eonsented. But Agamemnon was angry and ordered him to 
leave and never to return, lest his priestly wand and the wreaths of the god 
should fail to proteet him. He said that, before freeing the daughter, he’d grow 
old in Argos by her side. He told Ghryses to go away and not to make him angry, 
if he wanted to get home safely. When the old man heard this, he was Mghtened 
[394] and went off in silenee. But when he’d left the eamp he prayed at length to 
Apollo, ealling him by his various titles and reminding him of his own services 
to him. If any of those services had been found pleasing, whether it was the 
building of temples or the sacrifice of victims, he asked in return that the arrows 
of the god should make the Aehaeans pay for his tears.” [b] That is the way we 



get simple narrative without imitation. 

I understand. 

Then also understand that the opposite oeeurs when one omits the words 
between the speeehes and leaves the speeehes by themselves. 

I understand that too. Tragedies are like that. 

[e] That’s absolutely right. And now I think that I ean make elear to you what 
I eouldn’t before. One kind of poetry and story-telling employs only imitation— 
tragedy and eomedy, as you say. Another kind employs only narration by the 
poet himself—you find this most of all in dithyrambs. A third kind uses both—as 
in epie poetry and many other plaees, if you follow me. 

Now I understand what you were trying to say. 

Remember, too, that before all that we said that we had dealt with what must 
be said in stories, but that we had yet to investigate how it must be said. 

Yes, I remember. 

[d] Well, this, more preeisely, is what I meant: We need to eome to an 
agreement about whether we’ll allow poets to narrate through imitation, and, if 
so, whether they are to imitate some things but not others—and what things 
these are, or whether they are not to imitate at all. 

I divine that you’re looking into the question of whether or not we’ll allow 
tragedy and eomedy into our eity. 

Perhaps, and perhaps even more than that, for I myself really don’t know yet, 
but whatever direetion the argument blows us, that’s where we must go. 

Fine. 

Then, eonsider, Adeimantus, whether our guardians should be imitators [e] or 
not. Or does this also follow from our earlier statement that eaeh individual 
would do a fine job of one oeeupation, not of many, and that if he tried the latter 
and dabbled in many things, he’d surely fail to achieve distinetion in any of 
them? 

He would indeed. 

Then, doesn’t the same argument also hold for imitation—a single individual 
ean’t imitate many things as well as he ean imitate one? 

No, he ean’t. 

Then, he’ll hardly be able to pursue any worthwhile way of life while [395] at 
the same time imitating many things and being an imitator. Even in the ease of 
two kinds of imitation that are thought to be elosely akin, sueh as tragedy and 
eomedy, the same people aren’t able to do both of them well. Did you not just 
say that these were both imitations? 



I did, and you’re quite right that the same people ean’t do both. 

Nor ean they be both rhapsodes and aetors. 

True. 

Indeed, not even the same aetors are used for tragedy and eomedy. Yet [b] all 
these are imitations, aren’t they? 

They are. 

And human nature, Adeimantus, seems to me to be minted in even smaller 
eoins than these, so that it ean neither imitate many things well nor do the 
aetions themselves, of whieh those imitations are likenesses. 

That’s absolutely true. 

Then, if we’re to preserve our first argument, that our guardians must be kept 
away from all other crafts so as to be the craftsmen of the eity’s freedom, and be 
exclusively that, and do nothing at all except what eontributes [e] to it, they must 
neither do nor imitate anything else. If they do imitate, they must imitate from 
ehildhood what is appropriate for them, namely, people who are eourageous, 
self-controlled, pious, and free, and their aetions. They mustn’t be clever at 
doing or imitating slavish or shameful aetions, lest from enjoying the imitation, 
they eome to enjoy the reality. Or haven’t you notieed that imitations praetieed 
from youth beeome part [d] of nature and settle into habits of gesture, voice, and 
thought? 

I have indeed. 

Then we won’t allow those for whom we profess to eare, and who must grow 
into good men, to imitate either a young woman or an older one, or one abusing 
her husband, quarreling with the gods, or bragging beeause she thinks herself 
happy, or one suffering misfortune and possessed by sorrows and lamentations, 
and even less one who is ill, in love, or in labor. [e] 

That’s absolutely right. 

Nor must they imitate either male or female slaves doing slavish things. 

No, they mustn’t. 

Nor bad men, it seems, who are eowards and are doing the opposite of what 
we deseribed earlier, namely, libelling and ridieuling eaeh other, using shameful 
language while drunk or sober, or wronging themselves and others, whether in 
word or deed, in the various other ways that are typieal of sueh people. They 
mustn’t beeome aeeustomed to making [396] themselves like madmen in either 
word or deed, for, though they must know about mad and vicious men and 
women, they must neither do nor imitate anything they do. 

That’s absolutely true. 



Should they imitate metal workers or other craftsmen, or those who row in 
triremes, or their time-keepers, or anything else eonneeted with ships? [b] 

How eould they, sinee they aren’t to eoneern themselves with any of those 
oeeupations? 

And what about this? Will they imitate neighing horses, bellowing bulls, 
roaring rivers, the erashing sea, thunder, or anything of that sort? 

They are forbidden to be mad or to imitate mad people. 

If I understand what you mean, there is one kind of style and narrative that 
someone who is really a gentleman would use whenever he wanted to narrate 
something, and another kind, unlike this one, whieh his opposite by nature and 
edueation would favor, and in whieh he would [e] narrate. 

Whieh styles are those? 

Well, I think that when a moderate man eomes upon the words or aetions of a 
good man in his narrative, heTl be willing to report them as if he were that man 
himself, and he won’t be ashamed of that kind of imitation. He’ll imitate this 
good man most when he’s aeting in a faultless and [d] intelligent manner, but 
he’ll do so less, and with more reluetanee, when the good man is upset by 
disease, sexual passion, drunkenness, or some other misfortune. When he eomes 
upon a eharaeter unworthy of himself, however, he’ll be unwilling to make 
himself seriously resemble that inferior eharaeter—except perhaps for a brief 
period in whieh he’s doing something good. Rather he’ll be ashamed to do 
something like that, both beeause he’s unpraetieed in the imitation of sueh 
people and beeause he ean’t stand to shape and mold himself aeeording to a 
worse pattern. He despises this [e] in his mind, unless it’s just done in play. 

That seems likely. 

He’ll therefore use the kind of narrative we deseribed in dealing with the 
Homerie epies a moment ago. His style will partieipate both in imitation and in 
the other kind of narrative, but there’ll be only a little bit of imitation in a long 
story? Or is there nothing in what I say? 

That’s preeisely how the pattern for sueh a speaker must be. 

[397] As for someone who is not of this sort, the more inferior he is, the more 
willing he’ll be to narrate anything and to eonsider nothing unworthy of himself. 
As a result, he’ll undertake to imitate seriously and before a large audienee all 
the things we just mentioned—thunder, the sounds of wind, hail, axles, pulleys, 
trumpets, flutes, pipes, and all the other instruments, even the eries of dogs, 
sheep, and birds. And this man’s style will eonsist [b] entirely of imitation in 
voice and gesture, or else inelude only a small bit of plain narrative. 



That too is eertain. 

These, then, are the two kinds of style I was talking about. 

There are these two. 

The first of these styles involves little variation, so that if someone provides a 
musieal mode and rhythm appropriate to it, won’t the one who speaks eorreetly 
remain—with a few minor ehanges—pretty well within [e] that mode and 
rhythm throughout? 

That’s preeisely what he’ll do. 

What about the other kind of style? Doesn’t it require the opposite if it is to 
speak appropriately, namely, all kinds of musieal modes and all kinds of 
rhythms, beeause it eontains every type of variation? 

That’s exactly right. 

Do all poets and speakers adopt one or other of these patterns of style or a 
mixture of both? 

Neeessarily. 

[d] What are we to do, then? Shall we admit all these into our eity, only one of 
the pure kinds, or the mixed one? 

If my opinion is to prevail, we’ll admit only the pure imitator of a deeent 
person. 

And yet, Adeimantus, the mixed style is pleasant. Indeed, it is by far the most 
pleasing to ehildren, their tutors, and the vast majority of people. 

Yes, it is the most pleasing. 

But perhaps you don’t think that it harmonizes with our eonstitution, beeause 
no one in our eity is two or more people simultaneously, sinee eaeh does only 
one job. [e] 

Indeed, it doesn’t harmonize. 

And isn’t it beeause of this that it’s only in our eity that we’ll find a eobbler 
who is a eobbler and not also a eaptain along with his eobbling, and a farmer 
who is a farmer and not also a juror along with his farming, and a soldier who is 
a soldier and not a money-maker in addition to his soldiering, and so with them 
all? 

That’s true. 

It seems, then, that if a man, who through clever training ean beeome anything 
and imitate anything, should arrive in our eity, wanting to give a [398] 
performance of his poems, we should bow down before him as someone holy, 
wonderM, and pleasing, but we should tell him that there is no one like him in 
our eity and that it isn’t lawful for there to be. We should pour myrrh on his 



head, erown him with wreaths, and send him away to another eity. But, for our 
own good, we ourselves should employ a more austere and less pleasure-giving 
poet and storyteller, one who would imitate the speeeh [b] of a deeent person and 
who would tell his stories in aeeordanee with the patterns we laid down when we 
first undertook the edueation of our soldiers. 

That is eertainly what we’d do if it were up to us. 

It’s likely, then, that we have now eompleted our diseussion of the part of 
musie and poetry that eoneerns speeeh and stories, for we’ve spoken both of 
what is to be said and of how it is to be said. 

I agree. 

Doesn’t it remain, then, to diseuss lyrie odes and songs? [e] 

eiearly. 

And eouldn’t anyone discover what we would say about them, given that it 
has to be in tune with what we’ve already said? 

Glaueon laughed and said: I’m afraid, Soerates, that I’m not to be ineluded 
under “anyone,” for I don’t have a good enough idea at the moment of what 
we’re to say. Of eourse, I have my suspieions. 

Nonetheless, I said, you know that, in the first plaee, a song eonsists of three 
elements—words, harmonie mode, and rhythm. 

Yes, I do know that. [d] 

As far as words are eoneerned, they are no different in songs than they are 
when not set to musie, so mustn’t they conform in the same way to the patterns 
we established just now? 

They must. 

Purther, the mode and rhythm must fit the words. 

Of eourse. 

And we said that we no longer needed dirges and lamentations among our 
words. 

We did, indeed. 

[e] What are the lamenting modes, then? You tell me, sinee you’re musieal. 

The mixo-Lydian, the syntono-Lydian, and some others of that sort. 

Aren’t they to be excluded, then? They’re useless even to deeent women, let 
alone to men. 

Gertainly. 

Drunkenness, softness, and idleness are also most inappropriate for our 
guardians. 

How eould they not be? 



What, then, are the soft modes suitable for drinking-parties? 

The lonian and those Lydian modes that are said to be relaxed. 

[399] Gould you ever use these to make people warriors? 

Never. And now all you have left is the Dorian and Phrygian modes. 

I don’t know all the musieal modes. Just leave me the mode that would 
suitably imitate the tone and rhythm of a eourageous person who is active in 
battle or doing other violent deeds, or who is failing [b] and facing wounds, 
death, or some other misfortune, and who, in all these eireumstanees, is fighting 
off his fate steadily and with self-control. Leave me also another mode, that of 
someone engaged in a peaceful, unforced, voluntary aetion, persuading someone 
or asking a favor of a god in prayer or of a human being through teaehing and 
exhortation, or, on the other hand, of someone submitting to the supplieations of 
another who is teaehing him and trying to get him to ehange his mind, and who, 
in all these eireumstanees, is aeting with moderation and self-control, not with 
arroganee but with understanding, and is eontent with [e] the outeome. Leave 
me, then, these two modes, whieh will best imitate the violent or voluntary tones 
of voice of those who are moderate and eourageous, whether in good fortune or 
in bad. 

The modes you’re asking for are the very ones I mentioned. 

Well, then, we’ll have no need for polyharmonie or multistringed instruments 
to aeeompany our odes and songs. 

It doesn’t seem so to me at least. 

Then we won’t need the craftsmen who make triangular lutes, harps, [d] and 
all other sueh multistringed and polyharmonie instruments. 

Apparently not. 

What about flute-makers and flute-players? Will you allow them into the eity? 
Or isn’t the flute the most “many-stringed” of all? And aren’t the panharmonie 
instruments all imitations of it?— Glearly. 

The lyre and the eithara are left, then, as useful in the eity, while in the 
eountry, there’d be some sort of pipe for the shepherds to play. 

That is what our argument shows, at least. 

Well, we eertainly aren’t doing anything new in preferring Apollo and [e] his 
instruments to Marsyas and his.— By god, it doesn’t seem as though we are. 

And, by the dog, without being aware of it, we’ve been purifying the eity we 
reeently said was luxurious. 

That’s beeause we’re being moderate. 

Then let’s purify the rest. The next topie after musieal modes is the regulation 


of meter. We shouldn’t strive to have either subtlety or great variety in meter. 
Rather, we should try to discover what are the rhythms of someone who leads an 
ordered and eourageous life and then adapt the meter and the tune to his words, 
not his words to them. What these [400] rhythms aetually are is for you to say, 
just as in the ease of the modes. 

I really don’t know what to say. I ean tell you from observation that there are 
three basie kinds of metrieal feet out of whieh the others are eonstrueted, just as 
there are four in the ease of modes. But I ean’t tell you whieh sort imitates whieh 
sort of life. 

Then we’ll eonsult with Damon as to whieh metrieal feet are suited to [b] 
slavishness, insolenee, madness, and the other vices and whieh are suited to their 
opposites. I think rve heard him talking about an enoplion, whieh is a eomposite 
metrieal phrase (although I’m not elear on this), and also about daetylie or heroie 
meter, whieh he arranged, I don’t know how, to be equal up and down in the 
interehange of long and short. I think he ealled one foot an iambus, another a 
troehee, assigning a long and a short [e] to both of them. In the ease of some of 
these, I think he approved or disapproved of the tempo of the foot as mueh as of 
the rhythm itself, or of some eombination of the two—I ean’t tell you whieh. 

But, as I said, we’ll leave these things to Damon, sinee to mark off the different 
kinds would require a long argument. Or do you think we should try it? 

No, I eertainly don’t. 

But you ean diseern, ean’t you, that graee and graeelessness follow good and 
bad rhythm respectively? 

Of eourse. 

Purther, if, as we said just now, rhythm and mode must conform to the [d] 
words and not vice versa, then good rhythm follows fine words and is similar to 
them, while bad rhythm follows the opposite kind of words, and the same for 
harmony and disharmony. 

To be sure, these things must conform to the words. 

What about the style and eontent of the words themselves? Don’t they 
conform to the eharaeter of the speaker’s soul? 

Of eourse. 

And the rest conform to the words? 

Yes. 

Then fine words, harmony, graee, and rhythm follow simplieity of eharaeter— 
and [e] I do not mean this in the sense in whieh we use “simplieity” as a 
euphemism for “simple-mindedness”—but I mean the sort of fine and good 



eharaeter that has developed in aeeordanee with an intelligent plan. 

That’s absolutely eertain. 

And must not our young people everywhere aim at these, if they are to do 
their own work? 

They must, indeed. 

Now, surely painting is full of these qualities, as are all the crafts similar [401] 
to it; weaving is full of them, and so are embroidery, arehiteeture, and the crafts 
that produee all the other furnishings. Our bodily nature is full of them, as are 
the natures of all growing things, for in all of these there is graee and 
graeelessness. And graeelessness, bad rhythm, and disharmony are akin to bad 
words and bad eharaeter, while their opposites are akin to and are imitations of 
the opposite, a moderate and good eharaeter. 

Absolutely. 

[b] Is it, then, only poets we have to supervise, eompelling them to make an 
image of a good eharaeter in their poems or else not to eompose them among us? 
Or are we also to give orders to other craftsmen, forbidding them to represent— 
whether in pietures, buildings, or any other works—a eharaeter that is vicious, 
unrestrained, slavish, and graeeless? Are we to allow someone who eannot 
follow these instruetions to work among us, [e] so that our guardians will be 
brought up on images of evil, as if in a meadow of bad grass, where they erop 
and graze in many different plaees every day until, little by little, they 
unwittingly aeeumulate a large evil in their souls? Or must we rather seek out 
craftsmen who are by nature able to pursue what is fine and graceful in their 
work, so that our young people will live in a healthy plaee and be benefited on 
all sides, and so that something of those fine works will strike their eyes and ears 
like a breeze that brings health from a good plaee, leading them unwittingly, 
from [d] ehildhood on, to resemblanee, Mendship, and harmony with the beauty 
of reason? 

The latter would be by far the best edueation for them. 

Aren’t these the reasons, Glaueon, that edueation in musie and poetry is most 
important? Pirst, beeause rhythm and harmony permeate the inner part of the 
soul more than anything else, affecting it most strongly and bringing it graee, so 
that if someone is properly edueated in musie and [e] poetry, it makes him 
graceful, but if not, then the opposite. Seeond, beeause anyone who has been 
properly edueated in musie and poetry will sense it aeutely when something has 
been omitted from a thing and when it hasn’t been finely crafted or finely made 
by nature. And sinee he has the right distastes, he’ll praise fine things, be pleased 



by them, receive them into his soul, and, being nurtured by them, beeome fine 
and good. He’ll [402] rightly object to what is shameful, hating it while he’s still 
young and unable to grasp the reason, but, having been edueated in this way, he 
will weleome the reason when it eomes and recognize it easily beeause of its 
kinship with himself. 

Yes, I agree that those are the reasons to provide edueation in musie and 
poetry. 

It’s just the way it was with learning how to read. Our ability wasn’t adequate 
until we realized that there are only a few letters that oeeur in all sorts of 
different eombinations, and that—^whether written large or [b] small——they 
were worthy of our attention, so that we pieked them out eagerly wherever they 
oeeurred, knowing that we wouldn’t be eompetent readers until we knew our 
letters. 

True. 

And isn’t it also true that if there are images of letters reflected in mirrors or 
water, we won’t know them until we know the letters themselves, for both 
abilities are parts of the same craft and diseipline? 

Absolutely. 

Then, by the gods, am I not right in saying that neither we, nor the [e] 
guardians we are raising, will be edueated in musie and poetry until we know the 
different forms of moderation, eourage, frankness, high-mindedness, and all their 
kindred, and their opposites too, whieh are moving around everywhere, and see 
them in the things in whieh they are, both themselves and their images, and do 
not disregard them, whether they are written on small things or large, but aeeept 
that the knowledge of both large and small letters is part of the same craft and 
diseipline? 

That’s absolutely essential. 

Therefore, if someone’s soul has a fine and beautiful eharaeter and his body 
matehes it in beauty and is thus in harmony with it, so that both [d] share in the 
same pattern, wouldn’t that be the most beautiful sight for anyone who has eyes 
to see? 

It eertainly would. 

And isn’t what is most beautiM also most loveable? 

Of eourse. 

And a musieal person would love sueh people most of all, but he wouldn’t 
love anyone who laeked harmony? 

No, he wouldn’t, at least not if the defect was in the soul, but if it was only in 


the body, he’d put up with it and be willing to embraee the boy who had it. [e] 

I gather that you love or have loved sueh a boy yourseli, and I agree with you. 
Tell me this, however: Is excessive pleasure eompatible with moderation? How 
ean it be, sinee it drives one mad just as mueh as pain does? 

What about with the rest of virtue? 

No. [403] 

Well, then, is it eompatible with violence and lieentiousness? 

Very mueh so. 

Can you think of a greater or keener pleasure than sexual pleasure? 

I ean’t—or a madder one either. 

But the right kind of love is by nature the love of order and beauty that has 
been moderated by edueation in musie and poetry? 

That’s right. 

Therefore, the right kind of love has nothing mad or lieentious about it? 

No, it hasn’t. 

Then sexual pleasure mustn’t eome into it, and the lover and the boy [b] he 
loves must have no share in it, if they are to love and be loved in the right way? 

By god, no, Soerates, it mustn’t eome into it. 

It seems, then, that you’ll lay it down as a law in the eity we’re establishing 
that if a lover ean persuade a boy to let him, then he may kiss him, be with him, 
and toueh him, as a father would a son, for the sake of what is fine and beautiful, 
but—turning to the other things—his assoeiation [e] with the one he eares about 
must never seem to go any further than this, otherwise he will be reproaehed as 
untrained in musie and poetry and laeking in appreeiation for what is fine and 
beautiM. 

That’s right. 

Does it seem to you that we’ve now eompleted our aeeount of edueation in 
musie and poetry? Anyway, it has ended where it ought to end, for it ought to 
end in the love of the fine and beautiful. 

I agree. 

After musie and poetry, our young people must be given physieal training. 

Of eourse. 

In this, too, they must have careful edueation from ehildhood throughout [d] 
life. The matter stands, I believe, something like this—but you, too, should look 
into it. It seems to me that a fit body doesn’t by its own virtue make the soul 
good, but instead that the opposite is true—a good soul by its own virtue makes 
the body as good as possible. How does it seem to you? 



The same. 

Then, if we have devoted sufficient eare to the mind, wouldn’t we be right, in 
order to avoid having to do too mueh talking, to entrust it with the detailed 
supervision of the body, while we indieate only the general [e] patterns to be 
followed? 

Gertainly. 

We said that our prospective guardians must avoid drunkenness, for it is less 
appropriate for a guardian to be drunk and not to know where on earth he is than 
it is for anyone else. 

It would be absurd for a guardian to need a guardian. 

What about food? Aren’t these men athletes in the greatest eontest? 

They are. 

[404] Then would the regimen eurrently preseribed for athletes in training be 
suitable for them? 

Perhaps it would. 

Yet it seems to result in sluggishness and to be of doubtful value for health. Or 
haven’t you notieed that these athletes sleep their lives away and that, if they 
deviate even a little from their orderly regimen, they beeome seriously and 
violently ill? 

I have notieed that. 

Then our warrior athletes need a more sophistieated kind of training. They 
must be like sleepless hounds, able to see and hear as keenly as possible and to 
endure frequent ehanges of water and food, as well as summer and winter 
weather on their eampaigns, without faltering in [b] health. 

That’s how it seems to me, too. 

Now, isn’t the best physieal training akin to the simple musie and poetry we 
were deseribing a moment ago? 

How do you mean? 

I mean a simple and deeent physieal training, partieularly the kind involved in 
training for war. 

What would it be like? 

You might learn about sueh things from Homer. You know that, when his 
heroes are eampaigning, he doesn’t give them fish to banquet on, even though 
they are by the sea in the Hellespont, nor boiled meat either. Instead, he gives 
them only roasted meat, whieh is the kind most easily [e] available to soldiers, 
for it’s easier nearly everywhere to use fire alone than to earry pots and pans. 

That’s right. 



Nor, I believe, does Homer mention sweet desserts anywhere. Indeed, aren’t 
even the other athletes aware that, if one’s body is to be sound, one must keep 
away from all sueh things? 

They’re right to be aware of it, at any rate, and to avoid sueh things. 

If you think that, then it seems that you don’t approve of Syraeusan [d] euisine 
or of Sieilian-style dishes. 

I do not. 

Then you also object to Gorinthian girlMends for men who are to be in good 
physieal eondition. 

Absolutely. 

What about the reputed delights of Attie pastries? 

I eertainly object to them, too. 

I believe that we’d be right to eompare this diet and this entire life-style to the 
kinds of lyrie odes and songs that are eomposed in all sorts of modes and 
rhythms. [e] 

Gertainly. 

Just as embellishment in the one gives rise to lieentiousness, doesn’t it give 
rise to illness in the other? But simplieity in musie and poetry makes for 
moderation in the soul, and in physieal training it makes for bodily health? 

That’s absolutely true. 

And as lieentiousness and disease breed in the eity, aren’t many law [405] 
eourts and hospitals opened? And don’t medieine and law give themselves 
solemn airs when even large numbers of free men take them very seriously? 

How eould it be otherwise? 

Yet eould you find a greater sign of bad and shameful edueation in a eity than 
that the need for skilled doetors and lawyers is felt not only by inferior people 
and craftsmen but by those who elaim to have been brought up in the manner of 
free men? Don’t you think it’s shameful and a great [b] sign of vulgarity to be 
forced to make use of a justice imposed by others, as masters and judges, 
beeause you are unable to deal with the situation yourself? 

I think that’s the most shameful thing of all. 

Yet isn’t it even more shameful when someone not only spends a good part of 
his life in eourt defending himself or proseeuting someone else but, through 
inexperience of what is fine, is persuaded to take pride in [e] being clever at 
doing injustice and then exploiting every loophole and triek to eseape conviction 
—and all for the sake of little worthless things and beeause he’s ignorant of how 
mueh better and finer it is to arrange one’s own life so as to have no need of 



finding a sleepy or inattentive judge? 

This ease is even more shameful than the other. 

And doesn’t it seem shameful to you to need medieal help, not for wounds or 
beeause of some seasonal illness, but beeause, through idleness [d] and the life- 
style we’ve deseribed, one is full of gas and phlegm like a stagnant swamp, so 
that sophistieated Aselepiad doetors are forced to eome up with names like 
“Aatulenee” and “eatarrh” to deseribe one’s diseases? 

It does. And those eertainly are strange new names for diseases. 

Indeed, 1 don’t suppose that they even existed in the time of Aselepius 
himself. 1 take it as a proof of this that his sons at Troy didn’t criticize [e] either 
the woman who treated Eurypylus when he was wounded, or Patroelus who 
preseribed the treatment, whieh eonsisted of Pramnian wine with barley meal 
and grated eheese sprinkled on it, though sueh treatment [406] is now thought to 
eause inflammation.— 

Yet it’s a strange drink to give someone in that eondition. 

Not if you reeall that they say that the kind of modern medieine that plays 
nursemaid to the disease wasn’t used by the Aselepiads before Herodieus. He 
was a physieal trainer who beeame ill, so he mixed physieal training with 
medieine and wore out first himself and then many others [b] as well. 

How did he do that? 

By making his dying a lengthy proeess. Always tending his mortal illness, he 
was nonetheless, it seems, unable to eure it, so he lived out his life under medieal 
treatment, with no leisure for anything else whatever. lf he departed even a little 
from his aeeustomed regimen, he beeame eompletely worn out, but beeause his 
skill made dying difficult, he lived into old age. 

That’s a fine prize for his skill. 

One that’s appropriate for someone who didn’t know that it wasn’t [e] beeause 
he was ignorant or inexperienced that Aselepius failed to teaeh this type of 
medieine to his sons, but beeause he knew that everyone in a well-regulated eity 
has his own work to do and that no one has the leisure to be ill and under 
treatment all his life. It’s absurd that we recognize this to be true of craftsmen 
while failing to recognize that it’s equally true of those who are wealthy and 
supposedly happy. 

How is that? 

When a earpenter is ill, he expects to receive an emetie or a purge from [d] his 
doetor or to get rid of his disease through surgery or eautery. lf anyone 
preseribed a lengthy regimen to him, telling him that he should rest with his head 


bandaged and so on, he’d soon reply that he had no leisure to be ill and that iife 
is no use to him if he has to negieet his work and aiways be eoneerned with his 
iiiness. After that he’d bid good-bye to his doetor, [e] resume his usuai way of 
iife, and either recover his heaith or, if his body eouidn’t withstand the iiiness, 
he’d die and eseape his troubies. 

It is believed to be appropriate for someone like that to use medieine in this 
way. 

Is that beeause his Iife is of no profit to him if he doesn’t do his work? [407] 

ObviousIy. 

But the rieh person, we say, has no work that would make his life unlivable if 
he eouldn’t do it. 

That’s what people say, at least. 

That’s beeause you haven’t heard the saying of Phoeylides that, onee you have 
the means of life, you must praetiee virtue.— I think he must also praetiee virtue 
before that. 

We won’t quarrel with Phoeylides about this. But let’s try to find out whether 
the rieh person must indeed praetiee virtue and whether his life is not worth 
living if he doesn’t or whether tending an illness, while it is an obstaele to 
applying oneself to earpentry and the other crafts, is no [b] obstaele whatever to 
taking Phoeylides’ advice. 

But excessive eare of the body, over and above physieal training, is pretty well 
the biggest obstaele of all. It’s troublesome in managing a household, in military 
service, and even in a sedentary publie office. 

Yet the most important of all, surely, is that it makes any kind of learning, [e] 
thought, or private meditation difficult, for it’s always imagining some 
headaehes or dizziness and aeeusing philosophy of eausing them. Henee, 
wherever this kind of virtue is praetieed and examined, excessive eare of the 
body hinders it, for it makes a person think he’s ill and be all the time eoneerned 
about his body. 

It probably does. 

Therefore, won’t we say that Aselepius knew this, and that he taught medieine 
for those whose bodies are healthy in their natures and habits [d] but have some 
specific disease? His medieine is for these people with these habits. He eured 
them of their disease with drugs or surgery and then ordered them to live their 
usual life so as not to harm their eity’s affairs. But for those whose bodies were 
riddled with disease, he didn’t attempt to preseribe a regimen, drawing off a little 
here and pouring in a little there, in order to make their life a prolonged misery 


and enable them to produee offspring in all probability like themselves. He 
didn’t think that [e] he should treat someone who eouldn’t live a normal life, 
sinee sueh a person would be of no profit either to himself or to the eity. 

The Aselepius you’re talking about was quite a statesman. 

eiearly. And don’t you see that beeause he was a statesman his sons turned 
out to be good men at Troy, praetieing medieine as 1 say they did? [408] Don’t 
you remember that they “sueked out the blood and applied gentle potions” to the 
wound Pandarus inflicted on Menelaus, but without preseribing what he should 
eat or drink after that, any more than they did for Eurypylus?— They eonsidered 
their drugs to be sufficient to eure men who were healthy and living an orderly 
life before being wounded, even [b] if they happened to drink wine mixed with 
barley and eheese right after receiving their wounds. But they didn’t eonsider the 
lives of those who were by nature siek and lieentious to be profitable either to 
themselves or to anyone else. Medieine isn’t intended for sueh people and they 
shouldn’t be treated, not even if they’re rieher than Midas. 

The sons of Aselepius you’re talking about were indeed very sophistieated. 

Appropriately so. But Pindar and the tragedians don’t agree with us.— They 
say that Aselepius was the son of Apollo, that he was bribed with gold to heal a 
rieh man, who was already dying, and that he was killed by lightning for doing 
so. But, in view of what we said before, we won’t [e] believe this. We’ll say that 
if Aselepius was the son of a god, he was not a money-grubber, and that if he 
was a money-grubber, he was not the son of a god. 

That’s right. But what do you say about the following, Soerates? Don’t we 
need to have good doetors in our eity? And the best will surely be those who 
have handled the greatest number of siek and of healthy people. [d] In the same 
way, the best judges will be those who have assoeiated with people whose 
natures are of every kind. 

1 agree that the doetors and judges must be good. But do you know the kind 1 
eonsider to be so? 

lf you’ll tell me. 

Tll try. But you ask about things that aren’t alike in the same question. 

In what way? 

The cleverest doetors are those who, in addition to learning their craft, have 
had eontaet with the greatest number of very siek bodies from ehildhood on, 
have themselves experienced every illness, and aren’t very healthy by nature, for 
they don’t treat bodies with their bodies, 1 suppose—if they [e] did, we wouldn’t 
allow their bodies to be or beeome bad. Rather they treat the body with their 



souls, and it isn’t possible for the soul to treat anything well, if it is or has been 
bad itself. 

That’s right. 

As for the judge, he does rule other souls with his own soul. And it isn’t [409] 
possible for a soul to be nurtured among vicious souls from ehildhood, to 
assoeiate with them, to indulge in every kind of injustice, and eome through it 
able to judge other people’s injustices from its own ease, as it ean diseases of the 
body. Rather, if it’s to be fine and good, and a sound judge of just things, it must 
itself remain pure and have no experience of bad eharaeter while it’s young. 
That’s the reason, indeed, that deeent people appear simple and easily deceived 
by unjust ones when they are young. It’s beeause they have no models in 
themselves of the evil experiences of [b] the vicious to guide their judgments. 

That’s eertainly so. 

Therefore, a good judge must not be a young person but an old one, who has 
learned late in life what injustice is like and who has beeome aware of it not as 
something at home in his own soul, but as something alien and present in others, 
someone who, after a long time, has recognized that injustice is bad by nature, 
not from his own experience of it, but through knowledge. [e] 

Sueh a judge would be the most noble one of all. 

And he’d be good, too, whieh was what you asked, for someone who has a 
good soul is good. The clever and suspieious person, on the other hand, who has 
eommitted many injustices himself and thinks himself a wise villain, appears 
clever in the eompany of those like himself, beeause he’s on his guard and is 
guided by the models within himself. But when he meets with good older 
people, he’s seen to be stupid, distrustful at the wrong time, and ignorant of what 
a sound eharaeter is, sinee he has no model of this within himself. But sinee he 
meets vicious people more often [d] than good ones, he seems to be clever rather 
than unlearned, both to himself and to others. 

That’s eompletely true. 

Then we mustn’t look for the good judge among people like that but among 
the sort we deseribed earlier. A vicious person would never know either himself 
or a virtuous one, whereas a naturally virtuous person, when edueated, will in 
time acquire knowledge of both virtue and vice. And it is someone like that who 
beeomes wise, in my view, and not the bad person. [e] 

I agree with you. 

Then won’t you legislate in our eity for the kind of medieine we mentioned 
and for this kind of judging, so that together they’ll look after those [410] who 



are naturally well endowed in body and soul? But as for the ones whose bodies 
are naturally unhealthy or whose souls are ineurably evil, won’t they let the 
former die of their own aeeord and put the latter to death? 

That seems to be best both for the ones who suffer sueh treatment and for the 
eity. 

However, our young people, sinee they praetiee that simple sort of musie and 
poetry that we said produees moderation, will plainly be wary of eoming to need 
ajudge. 

That’s right. 

And won’t a person who’s edueated in musie and poetry pursue physieal [b] 
training in the same way, and ehoose to make no use of medieine except when 
unavoidable? 

1 believe so. 

He’ll work at physieal exercises in order to arouse the spirited part of his 
nature, rather than to acquire the physieal strength for whieh other athletes diet 
and labor. 

That’s absolutely right. 

Then, Glaueon, did those who established edueation in musie and poetry [e] 
and in physieal training do so with the aim that people attribute to them, whieh is 
to take eare of the body with the latter and the soul with the former, or with some 
other aim? 

What other aim do you mean? 

It looks as though they established both chiefly for the sake of the soul. 

How so? 

Haven’t you notieed the effect that lifelong physieal training, unaeeompanied 
by any training in musie and poetry, has on the mind, or the effect of the 
opposite, musie and poetry without physieal training? 

What effects are you talking about? 

[d] Savagery and toughness in the one ease and softness and overcultivation in 
the other. 

1 get the point. You mean that those who devote themselves exclusively to 
physieal training turn out to be more savage than they should, while those who 
devote themselves to musie and poetry turn out to be softer than is good for 
them? 

Moreover, the souree of the savageness is the spirited part of one’s nature. 
Rightly nurtured, it beeomes eourageous, but if it’s overstrained, it’s likely to 
beeome hard and harsh. 



So it seems. 

And isn’t it the philosophie part of one’s nature that provides the cultivation? 
[e] If it is relaxed too far, it beeomes softer than it should, but if properly 
nurtured, it is cultivated and orderly. 

So it is. 

Now, we say that our guardians must have both these natures. 

They must indeed. 

And mustn’t the two be harmonized with eaeh other? 

Of eourse. 

And if this harmony is achieved, the soul is both moderate and eourageous? 
[411] 

Gertainly. 

But if it is inharmonious, it is eowardly and savage? 

Yes, indeed. 

Therefore, when someone gives musie an opportunity to eharm his soul with 
the flute and to pour those sweet, soft, and plaintive tunes we mentioned through 
his ear, as through a funnel, when he spends his whole life humming them and 
delighting in them, then, at first, whatever spirit he has is softened, just as iron is 
tempered, and from being hard and useless, it is made useful. But if he keeps at 
it unrelentingly and is beguiled by the musie, after a time his spirit is melted and 
dissolved until it vanishes, [b] and the very sinews of his soul are eut out and he 
beeomes “a feeble warrior.”— 

That’s right. 

And if he had a spiritless nature from the first, this proeess is soon eompleted. 
But if he had a spirited nature, his spirit beeomes weak and unstable, flaring up 
at trifles and extinguished as easily. The result is that sueh people beeome quick- 
tempered, prone to anger, and filled with diseontent, rather than spirited. [e] 

That’s eertainly true. 

What about someone who works hard at physieal training and eats well but 
never touehes musie or philosophy? Isn’t he in good physieal eondition at first, 
full of resolution and spirit? And doesn’t he beeome more eourageous than he 
was before? 

Gertainly. 

But what happens if he does nothing else and never assoeiates with the [d] 
Muse? Doesn’t whatever love of learning he might have had in his soul soon 
beeome enfeebled, deaf, and blind, beeause he never tastes any learning or 
investigation or partakes of any diseussion or any of the rest of musie and poetry. 


to nurture or arouse it? 

It does seem to be that way. 

I believe that someone like that beeomes a hater of reason and of musie. He no 
longer makes any use of persuasion but bulls his way through every situation by 
force and savagery like a wild animal, living in ignoranee and stupidity without 
either rhythm or graee. [e] 

That’s most eertainly how heTl live. 

It seems, then, that a god has given musie and physieal training to human 
beings not, except ineidentally, for the body and the soul but for the spirited and 
wisdom-loving parts of the soul itself, in order that these might be in harmony 
with one another, eaeh being stretehed and relaxed to the appropriate degree. 

[412] 

It seems so. 

Then the person who achieves the finest blend of musie and physieal training 
and impresses it on his soul in the most measured way is the one we’d most 
eorreetly eall eompletely harmonious and trained in musie, mueh more so than 
the one who merely harmonizes the strings of his instrument. 

That’s eertainly so, Soerates. 

Then, won’t we always need this sort of person as an overseer in our eity, 
Glaueon, if indeed its eonstitution is to be preserved? 

[b] It seems that we’ll need someone like that most of all. 

These, then, are the patterns for edueation and upbringing. Should we 
enumerate the danees of these people, or their hunts, ehases with hounds, athletie 
eontests, and horse raees? Surely, they’re no longer hard to discover, sinee it’s 
pretty elear that they must follow the patterns we’ve already established. 

Perhaps so. 

All right, then what’s the next thing we have to determine? Isn’t it whieh of 
these same people will rule and whieh be ruled? 

[e] Of eourse. 

Now, isn’t it obvious that the rulers must be older and the ruled younger? 

Yes, it is. 

And mustn’t the rulers also be the best of them? 

That, too. 

And aren’t the best farmers the ones who are best at farming? 

Yes. 

Then, as the rulers must be the best of the guardians, mustn’t they be the ones 
who are best at guarding the eity? 



Yes. 

Then, in the first plaee, mustn’t they be knowledgeable and eapable, and 
mustn’t they eare for the eity? 

[d] That’s right. 

Now, one eares most for what one loves. 

Neeessarily. 

And someone loves something most of all when he believes that the same 
things are advantageous to it as to himself and supposes that if it does well, he’ll 
do well, and that if it does badly, then he’ll do badly too. 

That’s right. 

Then we must ehoose from among our guardians those men who, upon 
examination, seem most of all to believe throughout their lives that they [e] must 
eagerly pursue what is advantageous to the eity and be wholly unwilling to do 
the opposite. 

Sueh people would be suitable for the job at any rate. 

I think we must observe them at all ages to see whether they are guardians of 
this conviction and make sure that neither eompulsion nor magie spells will get 
them to diseard or forget their belief that they must do what is best for the eity. 

What do you mean by disearding? 

Tll tell you. I think the disearding of a belief is either voluntary or involuntary 
—voluntary when one learns that the belief is false, involuntary in the ease of all 
true beliefs. [413] 

I understand voluntary disearding but not involuntary. 

What’s that? Don’t you know that people are voluntarily deprived of bad 
things, but involuntarily deprived of good ones? And isn’t being deceived about 
the truth a bad thing, while possessing the truth is good? Or don’t you think that 
to believe the things that are is to possess the truth? 

That’s right, and I do think that people are involuntarily deprived of true 
opinions. 

But ean’t they also be so deprived by theft, magie spells, and eompulsion? [b] 

Now, I don’t understand again. 

Tm afraid I must be talking like a tragie poet! By “the victims of theft” I mean 
those who are persuaded to ehange their minds or those who forget, beeause 
time, in the latter ease, and argument, in the former, takes away their opinions 
without their realizing it. Do you understand now? 

Yes. 

By “the eompelled” I mean those whom pain or suffering eauses to ehange 



their mind. 

I understand that, and you’re right. 

The “victims of magie,” I think you’d agree, are those who ehange their mind 
beeause they are under the spell of pleasure or fear. [e] 

It seems to me that everything that deceives does so by easting a spell. 

Then, as I said just now, we must find out who are the best guardians of their 
conviction that they must always do what they believe to be best for the eity. We 
must keep them under observation from ehildhood and set them tasks that are 
most likely to make them forget sueh a conviction or be deceived out of it, and 
we must seleet whoever keeps on remembering [d] it and isn’t easily deceived, 
and reject the others. Do you agree? 

Yes. 

And we must subject them to labors, pains, and eontests in whieh we ean 
wateh for these traits. 

That’s right. 

Then we must also set up a eompetition for the third way in whieh people are 
deprived of their convictions, namely, magie. Like those who lead eolts into 
noise and tumult to see if they’re afraid, we must expose our young people to 
fears and pleasures, testing them more thoroughly than gold is tested by fire. If 
someone is hard to put under a spell, is [e] apparently graeious in everything, is a 
good guardian of himself and the musie and poetry he has learned, and if he 
always shows himself to be rhythmieal and harmonious, then he is the best 
person both for himself and for the eity. Anyone who is tested in this way as a 
ehild, youth, and adult, and always eomes out of it untainted, is to be made a 
ruler as well [414] as a guardian; he is to be honored in life and to receive after 
his death the most prized tombs and memorials. But anyone who fails to prove 
himself in this way is to be rejected. It seems to me, Glaueon, that rulers and 
guardians must be seleeted and appointed in some sueh way as this, though 
we’ve provided only a general pattern and not the exact details. 

It also seems to me that they must be seleeted in this sort of way. 

[b] Then, isn’t it truly most eorreet to eall these people eomplete guardians, 
sinee they will guard against external enemies and internal friends, so that the 
one will laek the power and the other the desire to harm the eity? The young 
people we’ve hitherto ealled guardians we’ll now eall auxiliaries and supporters 
of the guardians’ convictions. 

I agree. 

How, then, eould we devise one of those useful falsehoods we were talking 



about a while ago,— one noble falsehood that would, in the best [c] ease, 
persuade even the rulers, but if that’s not possible, then the others in the eity? 

What sort of falsehood? 

Nothing new, but a Phoenieian story whieh deseribes something that has 
happened in many plaees. At least, that’s what the poets say, and they’ve 
persuaded many people to believe it too. It hasn’t happened among us, and I 
don’t even know if it eould. It would eertainly take a lot of persuasion to get 
people to believe it. 

You seem hesitant to tell the story. 

When you hear it, you’ll realize that I have every reason to hesitate. 

Speak, and don’t be afraid. 

[d] ril tell it, then, though I don’t know where I’ll get the audaeity or even 
what words I’ll use. I’ll first try to persuade the rulers and the soldiers and then 
the rest of the eity that the upbringing and the edueation we gave them, and the 
experiences that went with them, were a sort of dream, that in fact they 
themselves, their weapons, and the other craftsmen’s tools [e] were at that time 
really being fashioned and nurtured inside the earth, and that when the work was 
eompleted, the earth, who is their mother, delivered all of them up into the 
world. Therefore, if anyone attaeks the land in whieh they live, they must plan 
on its behalf and defend it as their mother and nurse and think of the other 
citizens as their earthborn brothers. 

It isn’t for nothing that you were so shy about telling your falsehood. 

[415] Appropriately so. Nevertheless, listen to the rest of the story. “All of you 
in the eity are brothers,” we’ll say to them in telling our story, “but the god who 
made you mixed some gold into those who are adequately equipped to rule, 
beeause they are most valuable. He put silver in those who are auxiliaries and 
iron and bronze in the farmers and other craftsmen. For the most part you will 
produee ehildren like yourselves, but, beeause [b] you are all related, a silver 
ehild will oeeasionally be born from a golden parent, and vice versa, and all the 
others from eaeh other. So the first and most important eommand from the god 
to the rulers is that there is nothing that they must guard better or wateh more 
carefully than the mixture of metals in the souls of the next generation. If an 
offspring of theirs should be found to have a mixture of iron or bronze, they 
must not pity him in any way, but give him the rank appropriate to his nature and 
drive him [e] out to join the craftsmen and farmers. But if an offspring of these 
people is found to have a mixture of gold or silver, they will honor him and take 
him up to join the guardians or the auxiliaries, for there is an oraele whieh says 


that the dty will be ruined if it ever has an iron or a bronze guardian.” So, do 
you have any device that will make our citizens believe this story? 

I ean’t see any way to make them believe it themselves, but perhaps [d] there 
is one in the ease of their sons and later generations and all the other people who 
eome after them. 

I understand pretty mueh what you mean, but even that would help to make 
them eare more for the eity and eaeh other. However, let’s leave this matter 
wherever tradition takes it. And let’s now arm our earthborn and lead them forth 
with their rulers in eharge. And as they mareh, let them look for the best plaee in 
the eity to have their eamp, a site from whieh they ean most easily eontrol those 
within, if anyone is unwilling to obey [e] the laws, or repel any outside enemy 
who eomes like a wolf upon the flock. And when they have established their 
eamp and made the requisite sacrifices, they must see to their sleeping quarters. 
What do you say? 

I agree. 

And won’t these quarters proteet them adequately both in winter and summer? 

Of eourse, for it seems to me that you mean their housing. 

Yes, but housing for soldiers, not for money-makers. 

How do you mean to distinguish these from one another? [416] 

ril try to tell you. The most terrible and most shameM thing of all is for a 
shepherd to rear dogs as auxiliaries to help him with his flocks in sueh a way 
that, through lieentiousness, hunger, or some other bad trait of eharaeter, they do 
evil to the sheep and beeome like wolves instead of dogs. 

That’s eertainly a terrible thing. 

Isn’t it neeessary, therefore, to guard in every way against our auxiliaries [b] 
doing anything like that to the citizens beeause they are stronger, thereby 
beeoming savage masters instead of kindly allies? 

It is neeessary. 

And wouldn’t a really good edueation endow them with the greatest eaution in 
this regard? 

But surely they have had an edueation like that. 

Perhaps we shouldn’t assert this dogmatieally, Glaueon. What we ean assert is 
what we were saying just now, that they must have the right edueation, whatever 
it is, if they are to have what will most make them gentle to eaeh other and to 
those they are guarding. [e] 

That’s right. 

Now, someone with some understanding might say that, besides this 



edueation, they must also have the kind of housing and other property that will 
neither prevent them from being the best guardians nor eneourage [d] them to do 
evil to the other citizens. 

That’s true. 

Gonsider, then, whether or not they should live in some sueh way as this, if 
they’re to be the kind of men we deseribed. Pirst, none of them should possess 
any private property beyond what is wholly neeessary. Seeond, none of them 
should have a house or storeroom that isn’t open for all to enter at will. Third, 
whatever sustenanee moderate and eourageous [e] warrior-athletes require in 
order to have neither shortfall nor surplus in a given year they’ll receive by 
taxation on the other citizens as a salary for their guardianship. Pourth, they’ll 
have eommon messes and live together like soldiers in a eamp. We’ll tell them 
that they always have gold and silver of a divine sort in their souls as a gift from 
the gods and so have no further need of human gold. Indeed, we’ll tell them that 
it’s impious for them to defile this divine possession by any admixture of sueh 
gold, beeause many impious deeds have been done that involve the [417] 
eurreney used by ordinary people, while their own is pure. Henee, for them alone 
among the eity’s population, it is unlawM to toueh or handle gold or silver. They 
mustn’t be under the same roof as it, wear it as jewelry, or drink from gold or 
silver goblets. In this way they’d save both themselves and the eity. But if they 
acquire private land, houses, and eurreney themselves, they’ll be household 
managers and farmers instead of guardians—[b] hostile masters of the other 
citizens instead of their allies. They’ll spend their whole lives hating and being 
hated, plotting and being plotted against, more afraid of internal than of external 
enemies, and they’ll hasten both themselves and the whole eity to almost 
immediate ruin. For all these reasons, let’s say that the guardians must be 
provided with housing and the rest in this way, and establish this as a law. Or 
don’t you agree? 

I eertainly do, Glaueon said. 
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BookIV 

[419] And Adeimantus interrupted: How would you defend yourself, Soerates, 
he said, if someone told you that you aren’t making these men very happy and 
that it’s their own fault? The eity really belongs to them, yet they derive no good 
from it. Others own land, build fine big houses, acquire furnishings to go along 
with them, make their own private sacrifices to the gods, entertain guests, and 
also, of eourse, possess what you were talking about just now, gold and silver 
and all the things that are thought to belong to people who are blessedly happy. 
But one might well say that your guardians are simply settled in the eity like 
mereenaries and that all [420] they do is wateh over it. 

Yes, I said, and what’s more, they work simply for their keep and get no extra 
wages as the others do. Henee, if they want to take a private trip away from the 
eity, they won’t be able to; they’ll have nothing to give to their mistresses, 
nothing to spend in whatever other ways they wish, as people do who are 
eonsidered happy. You’ve omitted these and a host of other, similar facts from 
your eharge. 

Well, let them be added to the eharge as well. 

Then, are you asking how we should defend ourselves? [b] 

Yes. 

I think we’ll discover what to say if we follow the same path as before. We’ll 
say that it wouldn’t be surprising if these people were happiest just as they are, 
but that, in establishing our eity, we aren’t aiming to make any one group 
outstandingly happy but to make the whole eity so, as far as possible. We 
thought that we’d find justice most easily in sueh a eity and injustice, by 
eontrast, in the one that is governed worst and that, by observing both eities, 
we’d be able to judge the question we’ve been inquiring into for so long. We 
take ourselves, then, to be fashioning the happy [e] eity, not pieking out a few 
happy people and putting them in it, but making the whole eity happy. (We’ll 
look at the opposite eity soon.-) 


Suppose, then, that someone eame up to us while we were painting a statue 
and objected that, beeause we had painted the eyes (whieh are the most beautiiul 
part) blaek rather than purple, we had not applied the most beautiiul eolors to the 
most beautiiul parts of the statue. We’d think it reasonable to offer the following 
defense: “You mustn’t expect us to paint the eyes so beautifully that they no 
longer appear to be eyes at all, and [d] the same with the other parts. Rather you 
must look to see whether by dealing with eaeh part appropriately, we are making 
the whole statue beautiM.” Similarly, you mustn’t force us to give our guardians 
the kind of happiness that would make them something other than guardians. We 
know how to elothe the farmers in purple robes, festoon them with gold [e] 
jewelry, and tell them to work the land whenever they please. We know how to 
settle our potters on eouehes by the fire, feasting and passing the wine around, 
with their wheel beside them for whenever they want to make pots. And we ean 
make all the others happy in the same way, so that the whole eity is happy. Don’t 
urge us to do this, however, for if we do, a farmer wouldn’t be a farmer, nor a 
potter a potter, and none of the [421] others would keep to the patterns of work 
that give rise to a eity. Now, if eobblers beeome inferior and eorrupt and elaim to 
be what they are not, that won’t do mueh harm to the eity. Henee, as far as they 
and the others like them are eoneerned, our argument earries less weight. But if 
the guardians of our laws and eity are merely believed to be guardians but are 
not, you surely see that they’ll destroy the eity utterly, just as they alone have the 
opportunity to govern it well and make it happy. 

If we are making true guardians, then, who are least likely to do evil to the 
eity, and if the one who brought the eharge is talking about farmers and 
banqueters who are happy as they would be at a festival rather than [b] in a eity, 
then he isn’t talking about a eity at all, but about something else. With this in 
mind, we should eonsider whether in setting up our guardians we are aiming to 
give them the greatest happiness, or whether—sinee our aim is to see that the 
eity as a whole has the greatest happiness—we must eompel and persuade the 
auxiliaries and guardians to follow our other [e] poliey and be the best possible 
craftsmen at their own work, and the same with all the others. In this way, with 
the whole eity developing and being governed well, we must leave it to nature to 
provide eaeh group with its share of happiness. 

I think you put that very well, he said. 

Will you also think that I’m putting things well when I make the next point, 
whieh is elosely akin to this one? 

Whieh one exactly? 



Gonsider whether or not the following things eorrupt the other workers, [d] so 
that they beeome bad. 

What things? 

Wealth and poverty. 

How do they eorrupt the other workers? 

Like this. Do you think that a potter who has beeome wealthy will still be 
willing to pay attention to his craft? 

Not at all. 

Won’t he beeome more idle and eareless than he was? 

Mueh more. 

Then won’t he beeome a worse potter? 

Far worse. 

And surely if poverty prevents him from having tools or any of the other 
things he needs for his craft, he’ll produee poorer work and will [e] teaeh his 
sons, or anyone else he teaehes, to be worse craftsmen. 

Of eourse. 

So poverty and wealth make a craftsman and his produets worse. 

Apparently. 

It seems, then, that we’ve found other things that our guardians must guard 
against in every way, to prevent them from slipping into the eity unnotieed. What 
are they? 

[422] Both wealth and poverty. The former makes for luxury, idleness, and 
revolution; the latter for slavishness, bad work, and revolution as well. 

That’s eertainly true. But eonsider this, Soerates: If our eity hasn’t got any 
money, how will it be able to fight a war, espeeially if it has to fight against a 
great and wealthy eity? 

[b] Obviously, it will be harder to fight one sueh eity and easier to fight two. 

How do you mean? 

First of all, if our eity has to fight a eity of the sort you mention, won’t it be a 
ease of warrior-athletes fighting against rieh men? 

Yes, as far as that goes. 

Well, then, Adeimantus, don’t you think that one boxer who has had the best 
possible training eould easily fight two rieh and fat nonboxers? 

Maybe not at the same time. 

Not even by eseaping from them and then turning and hitting the one who 
eaught up with him first, and doing this repeatedly in stiAing heat and sun? 
Wouldn’t he, in his eondition, be able to handle even more than [e] two sueh 



people? 

That eertainly wouldn’t be surprising. 

And don’t you think that the rieh have more knowledge and experience of 
boxing than of how to fight a war? I do. 

Then in all likelihood our athletes will easily be able to fight twiee or three 
times their own numbers in a war. 

I agree, for I think what you say is right. 

What if they sent envoys to another eity and told them the following truth: 

“We have no use for gold or silver, and it isn’t lawful for us to [d] possess them, 
so join us in this war, and you ean take the property of those who oppose us for 
yourselves.” Do you think that anyone hearing this would ehoose to fight hard, 
lean dogs, rather than to join them in fighting fat and tender sheep? 

No, I don’t. But if the wealth of all the eities eame to be gathered in a single 
one, wateh out that it doesn’t endanger your nonwealthy eity. [e] 

You’re happily innoeent if you think that anything other than the kind of eity 
we are founding deserves to be ealled a eity. 

What do you mean? 

We’ll have to find a greater title for the others beeause eaeh of them is a great 
many eities, not a eity, as they say in the game. At any rate, eaeh of them 
eonsists of two eities at war with one another, that of the poor and that of the 
rieh, and eaeh of these eontains a great many. If you [423] approaeh them as one 
eity, you’ll be making a big mistake. But if you approaeh them as many and offer 
to give to the one eity the money, power, and indeed the very inhabitants of the 
other, you’ll always find many allies and few enemies. And as long as your own 
eity is moderately governed in the way that we’ve just arranged, it will, even if it 
has only a thousand men to fight for it, be the greatest. Not in reputation; I don’t 
mean that, but the greatest in fact. Indeed, you won’t find a eity as great as this 
one among either Greeks or barbarians, although many that are many times its 
size may seem to be as great. Do you disagree? [b] 

No, I eertainly don’t. 

Then this would also be the best limit for our guardians to put on the size of 
the eity. And they should mark off enough land for a eity that size and let the rest 
go. 

What limit is that? 

I suppose the following one. As long as it is willing to remain one eity, it may 
eontinue to grow, but it eannot grow beyond that point. 

That is a good limit. [e] 



Then, weTl give our guardians this iurther order, namely, to guard in every 
way against the dty’s being either small or great in reputation instead of being 
sufficient in size and one in number. 

At any rate, that order will be fairly easy for them to follow. 

And the one we mentioned earlier is even easier, when we said that, if an 
offspring of the guardians is inferior, he must be sent off to join the other citizens 
and that, if the others have an able offspring, he must join [d] the guardians. This 
was meant to make dear that eaeh of the other citizens is to be direeted to what 
he is naturally suited for, so that, doing the one work that is his own, he will 
beeome not many but one, and the whole eity will itself be naturally one not 
many. 

That is easier than the other. 

These orders we give them, Adeimantus, are neither as numerous nor as 
important as one might think. Indeed, they are all insignificant, provided, as the 
saying goes, that they guard the one great thing, though Td rather [e] eall it 
sufficient than great. 

What’s that? 

Their edueation and upbringing, for if by being well edueated they beeome 
reasonable men, they will easily see these things for themselves, as well as all 
the other things we are omitting, for example, that marriage, the having of wives, 
and the proereation of ehildren must be governed as [424] far as possible by the 
old proverb: Priends possess everything in eommon. 

That would be best. 

And surely, onee our eity gets a good start, it will go on growing in a eyele. 
Good edueation and upbringing, when they are preserved, produee good natures, 
and useful natures, who are in turn well edueated, grow up even better than their 
predeeessors, both in their offspring and in other [b] respeets, just like other 
animals. 

That’s likely. 

To put it briefly, those in eharge must eling to edueation and see that it isn’t 
eorrupted without their notieing it, guarding it against everything. Above all, 
they must guard as carefully as they ean against any innovation in musie and 
poetry or in physieal training that is eounter to the established order. And they 
should dread to hear anyone say: 

People eare most for the song 
That is newest from the singer ’s lips.- 


Someone might praise sueh a saying, thinking that the poet meant not [e] new 
songs but new ways of singing. Sueh a thing shouldn’t be praised, and the poet 
shouldn’t be taken to have meant it, for the guardians must beware of ehanging 
to a new form of musie, sinee it threatens the whole system. As Damon says, and 
I am convinced, the musieal modes are never ehanged without ehange in the 
most important of a eity’s laws. 

You ean eount me among the convinced as well, Adeimantus said. 

Then it seems, I said, that it is in musie and poetry that our guardians must 
build their bulwark. [d] 

At any rate, lawlessness easily ereeps in there unnotieed. 

Yes, as if musie and poetry were only play and did no harm at all. 

It is harmless—except, of eourse, that when lawlessness has established itself 
there, it flows over little by little into eharaeters and ways of life. Then, greatly 
inereased, it steps out into private eontraets, and from private eontraets, Soerates, 
it makes its insolent way into the laws and government, until in the end it 
overthrows everything, publie and private. [e] 

Well, is that the way it goes? 

I think so. 

Then, as we said at first, our ehildren’s games must from the very beginning 
be more law-abiding, for if their games beeome lawless, and the ehildren follow 
suit, isn’t it impossible for them to grow up into good and law-abiding men? 

[ 425 ] 

It eertainly is. 

But when ehildren play the right games from the beginning and absorb 
lawfulness from musie and poetry, it follows them in everything and fosters their 
growth, eorreeting anything in the eity that may have gone wrong before—in 
other words, the very opposite of what happens where the games are lawless. 

That’s true. 

These people will also discover the seemingly insignificant conventions their 
predeeessors have destroyed. 

Whieh ones? 

Things like this: When it is proper for the young to be silent in front of their 
elders, when they should make way for them or stand up in their [b] presenee, 
the eare of parents, hair styles, the elothes and shoes to wear, deportment, and 
everything else of that sort. Don’t you agree? I do. 

I think it’s foolish to legislate about sueh things. Yerbal or written deerees will 
never make them eome about or last. 



How eould they? 

At any rate, Adeimantus, it looks as though the stait of someone’s edueation 
determines what follows. Doesn’t like always eneourage like? [e] 

It does. 

And the final outeome of edueation, I suppose we’d say, is a single newly 
hnished person, who is either good or the opposite. 

Of eourse. 

That’s why I wouldn’t go on to try to legislate about sueh things. 

And with good reason. 

Then, by the gods, what about market business, sueh as the private eontraets 
people make with one another in the marketplaee, for example, or eontraets with 
manual laborers, eases of insult or injury, the bringing [d] of lawsuits, the 
establishing of juries, the payment and assessment of whatever dues are 
neeessary in markets and harbors, the regulation of market, eity, harbor, and the 
rest—should we bring ourselves to legislate about any of these? 

It isn’t appropriate to dietate to men who are fine and good. They’ll easily [e] 
find out for themselves whatever needs to be legislated about sueh things. 

Yes, provided that a god grants that the laws we have already deseribed are 
preserved. 

If not, they’ll spend their lives enaeting a lot of other laws and then amending 
them, believing that in this way they’ll attain the best. 

You mean they’ll live like those siek people who, through lieentiousness, 
aren’t willing to abandon their harmful way of life? 

That’s right. 

[ 426 ] And sueh people earry on in an altogether amusing fashion, don’t they? 
Their medieal treatment achieves nothing, except that their illness beeomes 
worse and more eomplieated, and they’re always hoping that someone will 
reeommend some new medieine to eure them. 

That’s exactly what happens to people like that. 

And isn’t it also amusing that they eonsider their worst enemy to be the person 
who tells them the truth, namely, that until they give up drunkenness, overeating, 
leehery, and idleness, no medieine, eautery, or surgery, [b] no eharms, amulets, 
or anything else of that kind will do them any good? 

It isn’t amusing at all, for it isn’t amusing to treat someone harshly when he’s 
telling the truth. 

You don’t seem to approve of sueh men. 

I eertainly don’t, by god. 



Then, you won’t approve either if a whole eity behaves in that way, as we 
said. Don’t you think that eities that are badly governed behave exactly like this 
when they warn their citizens not to disturb the eity’s whole [e] politieal 
establishment on pain of death? The person who is honored and eonsidered 
clever and wise in important matters by sueh badly governed eities is the one 
who serves them most pleasantly, indulges them, Aatters them, antieipates their 
wishes, and is clever at fulfillling them. 

Gities eertainly do seem to behave in that way, and I don’t approve of it at all. 

What about those who are willing and eager to serve sueh eities? Don’t [d] 
you admire their eourage and readiness? 

I do, except for those who are deceived by majority approval into believing 
that they are true statesmen. 

What do you mean? Have you no sympathy for sueh men? Or do you think 
it’s possible for someone who is ignorant of measurement not to believe it 
himself when many others who are similarly ignorant tell him [e] that he is six 
feet tall? 

No, I don’t think that. 

Then don’t be too hard on them, for sueh people are surely the most amusing 
of all. They pass laws on the subjects we’ve just been enumerating and then 
amend them, and they always think they’ll find a way to put a stop to eheating 
on eontraets and the other things I mentioned, not realizing that they’re really 
just eutting off a Hydra’s head.- 

Yet that’s all they’re doing. [427] 

Td have thought, then, that the true lawgiver oughtn’t to bother with that form 
of law or eonstitution, either in a badly governed eity or in a well-governed one 
—in the former, beeause it’s useless and aeeomplishes nothing; in the latter, 
beeause anyone eould discover some of these things, while the others follow 
automatieally from the ways of life we established. 

What is now left for us to deal with under the heading of legislation? [b] 

For us nothing, but for the Delphie Apollo it remains to enaet the greatest, 
finest, and first of laws. 

What laws are those? 

Those having to do with the establishing of temples, sacrifices, and other 
forms of service to gods, daemons, and heroes, the burial of the dead, and the 
services that ensure their favor. We have no knowledge of these things, and in 
establishing our eity, if we have any understanding, we won’t be persuaded to 
trust them to anyone other than the aneestral guide. And [e] this god, sitting upon 


the roek at the eenter of the earth,- is without a doubt the aneestral guide on 
these matters for all people. 

Nieely put. And that’s what we must do. 

Well, son of Ariston, your eity might now be said to be established. The [d] 
next step is to get an adequate light somewhere and to eall upon your brother as 
well as Polemarehus and the others, so as to look inside it and see where the 
justice and the injustice might be in it, what the difference between them is, and 
whieh of the two the person who is to be happy should possess, whether its 
possession is unnotieed by all the gods and human beings or not. 

You’re talking nonsense, Glaueon said. You promised to look for them 
yourself beeause you said it was impious for you not to eome to the reseue of 
justice in every way you eould. [e] 

That’s true, and I must do what I promised, but you’ll have to help. 

We will. 

I hope to find it in this way. I think our eity, if indeed it has been eorreetly 
founded, is eompletely good. 

Neeessarily so. 

eiearly, then, it is wise, eourageous, moderate, and just. 

eiearly. 

Then, if we find any of these in it, what’s left over will be the ones we haven’t 
found? 

Of eourse. [428] 

Therefore, as with any other four things, if we were looking for any one of 
them in something and recognized it first, that would be enough for us, but if we 
recognized the other three first, this itself would be sufficient to enable us to 
recognize what we are looking for. Glearly it eouldn’t be anything other than 
what’s left over. 

That’s right. 

Therefore, sinee there are four virtues, mustn’t we look for them in the same 
way? 

eiearly. 

Now, the first thing 1 think 1 ean see elearly in the eity is wisdom, and [b] 
there seems to be something odd about it. 

What’s that? 

1 think that the eity we deseribed is really wise. And that’s beeause it has good 
judgment, isn’t it? 

Yes. 


Now, this very thing, good judgment, is elearly some kind of knowledge, for 
it’s through knowledge, not ignoranee, that people judge well. 

eiearly. 

But there are many kinds of knowledge in the eity. 

Of eourse. 

Is it beeause of the knowledge possessed by its earpenters, then, that the eity is 
to be ealled wise and sound in judgment? 

[e] Not at all. It’s ealled skilled in earpentry beeause of that. 

Then it isn’t to be ealled wise beeause of the knowledge by whieh it arranges 
to have the best wooden implements. 

No, indeed. 

What about the knowledge of bronze items or the like? 

It isn’t beeause of any knowledge of that sort. 

Nor beeause of the knowledge of how to raise a harvest from the earth, for it’s 
ealled skilled in farming beeause of that. 

I should think so. 

Then, is there some knowledge possessed by some of the citizens in the eity 
we just founded that doesn’t judge about any partieular matter but about the eity 
as a whole and the maintenanee of good relations, both [d] internally and with 
other eities? 

There is indeed. 

What is this knowledge, and who has it? 

It is guardianship, and it is possessed by those rulers we just now ealled 
eomplete guardians. 

Then, what does this knowledge entitle you to say about the eity? 

That it has good judgment and is really wise. 

Who do you think that there will be more of in our eity, metal-workers [e] or 
these true guardians? 

There will be far more metal-workers. 

Indeed, of all those who are ealled by a eertain name beeause they have some 
kind of knowledge, aren’t the guardians the least numerous? 

By far. 

Then, a whole eity established aeeording to nature would be wise beeause of 
the smallest elass and part in it, namely, the governing or ruling one. And to this 
elass, whieh seems to be by nature the smallest, belongs a share of the 
knowledge that alone among all the other kinds of knowledge [429] is to be 
ealled wisdom. 



That’s eompletely true. 

Then we’ve found one of the four virtues, as well as its plaee in the eity, 
though I don’t know how we found it. 

Our way of finding it seems good enough to me. 

And surely eourage and the part of the eity it’s in, the part on aeeount of 
whieh the eity is ealled eourageous, aren’t difficult to see. 

How is that? 

Who, in ealling the eity eowardly or eourageous, would look anywhere [b] 
other than to the part of it that fights and does battle on its behalf? 

No one would look anywhere else. 

At any rate, I don’t think that the eourage or eowardiee of its other citizens 
would eause the eity itself to be ealled either eourageous or eowardly. 

No, it wouldn’t. 

The eity is eourageous, then, beeause of a part of itself that has the power to 
preserve through everything its belief about what things are to be feared, namely, 
that they are the things and kinds of things that the lawgiver [e] deelared to be 
sueh in the eourse of edueating it. Or don’t you eall that eourage? 

I don’t eompletely understand what you mean. Please, say it again. 

I mean that eourage is a kind of preservation. 

What sort of preservation? 

That preservation of the belief that has been ineuleated by the law through 
edueation about what things and sorts of things are to be feared. And by 
preserving this belief “through everything,” I mean preserving it and not 
abandoning it beeause of pains, pleasures, desires, or fears. If you [d] like, I’ll 
eompare it to something I think it resembles. 

Td like that. 

You know that dyers, who want to dye wool purple, first piek out from the 
many eolors of wool the one that is naturally white, then they carefully prepare 
this in various ways, so that it will absorb the eolor as well as possible, and only 
at that point do they apply the purple dye. When something is dyed in this way, 
the eolor is fast—no amount of washing, [e] whether with soap or without it, ean 
remove it. But you also know what happens to material if it hasn’t been dyed in 
this way, but instead is dyed purple or some other eolor without careful 
preparation. 

I know that it looks washed out and ridieulous. 

Then, you should understand that, as far as we eould, we were doing 
something similar when we seleeted our soldiers and edueated them in musie 



and physieal training. What we were contriving was nothing other [430] than 
this: That beeause they had the proper nature and upbringing, they would absorb 
the laws in the finest possible way, just like a dye, so that their belief about what 
they should fear and all the rest would beeome so fast that even sueh extremely 
effective detergents as pleasure, pain, fear, and desire wouldn’t wash it out—and 
pleasure is mueh more potent than [b] any powder, washing soda, or soap. This 
power to preserve through everything the eorreet and law-ineuleated belief about 
what is to be feared and what isn’t is what I eall eourage, unless, of eourse, you 
say otherwise. 

I have nothing different to say, for I assume that you don’t eonsider the eorreet 
belief about these same things, whieh you find in animals and slaves, and whieh 
is not the result of edueation, to be ineuleated by law, and that you don’t eall it 
eourage but something else. 

[e] That’s absolutely true. 

Then I aeeept your aeeount of eourage. 

Aeeept it instead as my aeeount of eme eourage, and you will be right. We’ll 
diseuss eourage more fully some other time, if you like. At present, our inquiry 
eoneerns not it but justice. And what we’ve said is sufficient for that purpose. 

You’re quite right. 

There are now two things left for us to find in the eity, namely, moderation- 
[d] and—the goal of our entire inquiry—^justice. 

That’s right. 

Is there a way we eould find justice so as not to have to bother with 
moderation any further? 

I don’t know any, and I wouldn’t want justice to appear first if that means that 
we won’t investigate moderation. So if you want to please me, look for the latter 
first. 

[e] I’m eertainly willing. It would be wrong not to be. 

Look, then. 

We will. Seen from here, it is more like a kind of eonsonanee and harmony 
than the previous ones. 

In what way? 

Moderation is surely a kind of order, the mastery of eertain kinds of pleasures 
and desires. People indieate as mueh when they use the phrase “self-control” and 
other similar phrases. I don’t know just what they mean by them, but they are, so 
to speak, like traeks or elues that moderation has left behind in language. Isn’t 
that so? 


Absolutely. 

Yet isn’t the expression “self-control” ridieulous? The stronger self that does 
the eontrolling is the same as the weaker self that gets eontrolled, so [431] that 
only one person is referred to in all sueh expressions. 

Of eourse. 

Nonetheless, the expression is apparently trying to indieate that, in the soul of 
that very person, there is a better part and a worse one and that, whenever the 
naturally better part is in eontrol of the worse, this is expressed by saying that the 
person is self-controlled or master of himself. At any rate, one praises someone 
by ealling him self-controlled. But when, on the other hand, the smaller and 
better part is overpowered by the larger, beeause of bad upbringing or bad 
eompany, this is ealled being self-defeated or lieentious and is a reproaeh. [b] 

Appropriately so. 

Take a look at our new eity, and youTl find one of these in it. YouTl say that it 
is rightly ealled self-controlled, if indeed something in whieh the better rules the 
worse is properly ealled moderate and self-controlled. 

I am looking, and what you say is true. 

Now, one finds all kinds of diverse desires, pleasures, and pains, mostly in 
ehildren, women, household slaves, and in those of the inferior majority [e] who 
are ealled free. 

That’s right. 

But you meet with the desires that are simple, measured, and direeted by 
ealeulation in aeeordanee with understanding and eorreet belief only in the few 
people who are born with the best natures and receive the best edueation. 

That’s true. 

Then, don’t you see that in your eity, too, the desires of the inferior many are 
eontrolled by the wisdom and desires of the superior few? [d] 

I do. 

Therefore, if any eity is said to be in eontrol of itself and of its pleasures and 
desires, it is this one. 

Absolutely. 

And isn’t it, therefore, also moderate beeause of all this? 

It is. 

And, further, if indeed the ruler and the ruled in any eity share the same [e] 
belief about who should rule, it is in this one. Or don’t you agree? 

I agree entirely. 

And when the citizens agree in this way, in whieh of them do you say 



moderation is loeated? In the ruler or the ruled? 

I suppose in both. 

Then, you see how right we were to divine that moderation resembles a kind 
of harmony? 

How so? 

Beeause, unlike eourage and wisdom, eaeh of whieh resides in one part, 
making the eity brave and wise respectively, moderation spreads throughout the 
whole. It makes the weakest, the strongest, and those in [432] between—whether 
in regard to reason, physieal strength, numbers, wealth, or anything else—all 
sing the same song together. And this unanimity, this agreement between the 
naturally worse and the naturally better as to whieh of the two is to rule both in 
the eity and in eaeh one, is rightly ealled moderation. 

[b] I agree eompletely. 

All right. We’ve now found, at least from the point of view of our present 
beliefs, three out of the four virtues in our eity. So what kind of virtue is left, 
then, that makes the eity share even further in virtue? Surely, it’s elear that it is 
justice. 

That is elear. 

Then, Glaueon, we must station ourselves like hunters surrounding a wood 
and focus our understanding, so that justice doesn’t eseape us and vanish into 
obseurity, for obviously it’s around here somewhere. So look [e] and try eagerly 
to eateh sight of it, and if you happen to see it before I do, you ean tell me about 
it. 

I wish I eould, but you’ll make better use of me if you take me to be a 
follower who ean see things when you point them out to him. 

Pollow, then, and join me in a prayer. 

Tll do that, just so long as you lead. 

I eertainly will, though the plaee seems to be impenetrable and full of 
shadows. It is eertainly dark and hard to seareh through. But all the same, we 
must go on. 

[d] Indeed we must. 

And then I eaught sight of something. Ah ha! Glaueon, it looks as though 
there’s a traek here, so it seems that our quarry won’t altogether eseape us. 

That’s good news. 

Either that, or we’ve just been stupid. 

In what way? 

Beeause what we are looking for seems to have been rolling around at our feet 



from the very beginning, and we didn’t see it, whieh was ridieulous of us. Just as 
people sometimes seareh for the very thing they are holding [e] in their hands, so 
we didn’t look in the right direetion but gazed off into the distanee, and that’s 
probably why we didn’t notiee it. 

What do you mean? 

I mean that, though we’ve been talking and hearing about it for a long time, I 
think we didn’t understand what we were saying or that, in a way, we were 
talking about justice. 

That’s a long prelude for someone who wants to hear the answer. 

[433] Then listen and see whether there’s anything in what I say. Justice, I 
think, is exactly what we said must be established throughout the eity when we 
were founding it—either that or some form of it. We stated, and often repeated, 
if you remember, that everyone must praetiee one of the oeeupations in the eity 
for whieh he is naturally best suited. 

Yes, we did keep saying that. 

Moreover, we’ve heard many people say and have often said ourselves that 
justice is doing one’s own work and not meddling with what isn’t [b] one’s own. 

Yes, we have. 

Then, it turns out that this doing one’s own work—provided that it eomes to 
be in a eertain way—is justice. And do you know what I take as evidence of 
this? 

No, tell me. 

I think that this is what was left over in the eity when moderation, eourage, 
and wisdom have been found. It is the power that makes it possible for them to 
grow in the eity and that preserves them when they’ve grown for as long as it 
remains there itself. And of eourse we said that [e] justice would be what was 
left over when we had found the other three. 

Yes, that must be so. 

And surely, if we had to deeide whieh of the four will make the eity good by 
its presenee, it would be a hard deeision. Is it the agreement in belief between 
the rulers and the ruled? Or the preservation among the soldiers of the law- 
inspired belief about what is to be feared and what isn’t? Or the wisdom and 
guardianship of the rulers? Or is it, above all, [d] the fact that every ehild, 
woman, slave, freeman, craftsman, ruler, and ruled eaeh does his own work and 
doesn’t meddle with what is other people’s? 

How eould this fail to be a hard deeision? 

It seems, then, that the power that eonsists in everyone’s doing his own work 



rivals wisdom, moderation, and eourage in its eontribution to the virtue of the 
eity. [e] 

It eertainly does. 

And wouldn’t you eall this rival to the others in its eontribution to the eity’s 
virtue justice? 

Absolutely. 

Look at it this way if you want to be convinced. Won’t you order your rulers 
to aet as judges in the eity’s eourts? 

Of eourse. 

And won’t their sole aim in delivering judgments be that no citizen should 
have what belongs to another or be deprived of what is his own? 

They’ll have no aim but that. 

Beeause that is just? 

Yes. 

Therefore, from this point of view also, the having and doing of one’s own 
would be aeeepted as justice. [434] 

That’s right. 

Gonsider, then, and see whether you agree with me about this. If a earpenter 
attempts to do the work of a eobbler, or a eobbler that of a earpenter, or they 
exchange their tools or honors with one another, or if the same person tries to do 
both jobs, and all other sueh exchanges are made, do you think that does any 
great harm to the eity? 

Not mueh. 

But I suppose that when someone, who is by nature a craftsman or some other 
kind of money-maker, is puffed up by wealth, or by having a majority of votes, 
or by his own strength, or by some other sueh thing, and attempts [b] to enter the 
elass of soldiers, or one of the unworthy soldiers tries to enter that of the judges 
and guardians, and these exchange their tools and honors, or when the same 
person tries to do all these things at onee, then I think you’ll agree that these 
exchanges and this sort of meddling bring the eity to ruin. 

Absolutely. 

Meddling and exchange between these three elasses, then, is the greatest harm 
that ean happen to the eity and would rightly be ealled the worst [e] thing 
someone eould do to it. 

Exactly. 

And wouldn’t you say that the worst thing that someone eould do to his eity is 
injustice? 



Of eourse. 

Then, that exchange and meddling is injustice. Or to put it the other way 
around: For the money-making, auxiiiary, and guardian eiasses eaeh to do its 
own work in the eity, is the opposite. That’s justice, isn’t it, and makes the eity 
just? 

[d] I agree. iustiee is that and nothing eise. 

Let’s not take that as seeure just yet, but if we find that the same form, when it 
eomes to be in eaeh individuai person, is aeeepted as justice there as weii, we 
ean assent to it. What eise ean we say? But if that isn’t what we find, we must 
iook for something eise to be justice. For the moment, however, iet’s eompiete 
the present inquiry. We thought that, if we first tried to observe justice in some 
iarger thing that possessed it, this wouid make it easier to observe in a singie 
individuai.- We agreed that this iarger thing is a eity, and so we estabiished the 
best eity we eouid, knowing weii [e] that justice wouid be in one that was good. 
So, iet’s appiy what has eome to iight in the eity to an individuai, and if it is 
aeeepted there, aii wiii be weii. But if something different is found in the 
individuai, then we must go baek and test that on the eity. And if we do this, and 
eompare them [435] side by side, we might weii make justice iight up as if we 
were rubbing fire-sticks together. And, when it has eome to iight, we ean get a 
seeure grip on it for ourseives. 

You’re foiiowing the road we set, and we must do as you say. 

Weii, then, are things eaiied by the same name, whether they are bigger or 
smaiier than one another, iike or uniike with respeet to that to whieh that name 
appiies? 

Aiike. 

Then a just man won’t differ at aii from a just eity in respeet to the form [b] of 
justice; rather he’ii be iike the eity. 

He wiii. 

But a eity was thought to be just when eaeh of the three naturai eiasses within 
it did its own work, and it was thought to be moderate, eourageous, and wise 
beeause of eertain other eonditions and states of theirs. 

That’s true. 

Then, if an individuai has these same three parts in his soui, we wiii expect 
him to be eorreetiy eaiied by the same names as the eity if he has the same 
eonditions in them. [e] 

Neeessariiy so. 

Then onee again we’ve eome upon an easy question, nameiy, does the soui 


have these three parts in it or not? 

It doesn’t look easy to me. Perhaps, Soerates, there’s some truth in the old 
saying that everything fine is difficult. 

Apparently so. But you should know, Glaueon, that, in my opinion, we will 
never get a preeise answer using our present methods of argument—although 
there is another longer and fuller road that does lead to sueh an [d] answer. But 
perhaps we ean get an answer that’s up to the standard of our previous 
statements and inquiries. 

Isn’t that satisfactory? It would be enough for me at present. 

In that ease, it will be fully enough for me too. 

Then don’t weary, but go on with the inquiry. 

Well, then, we are surely eompelled to agree that eaeh of us has within himself 
the same parts and eharaeteristies as the eity? Where else would [e] they eome 
from? It would be ridieulous for anyone to think that spiritedness didn’t eome to 
be in eities from sueh individuals as the Thraeians, Seythians, and others who 
live to the north of us who are held to possess spirit, or that the same isn’t true of 
the love of learning, whieh is mostly assoeiated with our part of the world, or of 
the love of money, whieh one might say [436] is eonspieuously displayed by the 
Phoenieians and Egyptians. 

It would. 

That’s the way it is, anyway, and it isn’t hard to understand. 

Gertainly not. 

But this is hard. Do we do these things with the same part of ourselves, or do 
we do them with three different parts? Do we learn with one part, get angry with 
another, and with some third part desire the pleasures of food, drink, sex, and the 
others that are elosely akin to them? Or, when we set out after something, do we 
aet with the whole of our soul, in eaeh ease? This is what’s hard to determine in 
a way that’s up to the standards [b] of our argument. 

I think so too. 

Well, then, let’s try to determine in that way whether these parts are the same 
or different. 

How? 

It is obvious that the same thing will not be willing to do or undergo opposites 
in the same part of itself, in relation to the same thing, at the same time. So, if we 
ever find this happening in the soul, we’ll know that we aren’t dealing with one 
thing but many. [e] 

All right. 



Then eonsider what rm about to say. 

Say on. 

Is it possible for the same thing to stand still and move at the same time in the 
same part of itself? 

Not at all. 

Let’s make our agreement more preeise in order to avoid disputes later on. If 
someone said that a person who is standing still but moving his hands and head 
is moving and standing still at the same time, we wouldn’t eonsider, I think, that 
he ought to put it like that. What he ought to say is that one part of the person is 
standing still and another part is moving. [d] Isn’t that so? 

It is. 

And if our interloeutor beeame even more amusing and was sophistieated 
enough to say that whole spinning tops stand still and move at the same time 
when the peg is fixed in the same plaee and they revolve, and that the same is 
true of anything else moving in a eireular motion on the same spot, we wouldn’t 
agree, beeause it isn’t with respeet to the same parts of themselves that sueh 
things both stand still and move. We’d say [e] that they have an axis and a 
circumference and that with respeet to the axis they stand still, sinee they don’t 
wobble to either side, while with respeet to the circumference they move in a 
eirele. But if they do wobble to the left or right, front or baek, while they are 
spinning, we’d say that they aren’t standing still in any way. 

And we’d be right. 

No sueh statement will disturb us, then, or make us believe that the same thing 
ean be, do, or undergo opposites, at the same time, in the same [437] respeet, and 
in relation to the same thing. 

They won’t make me believe it, at least. 

Nevertheless, in order to avoid going through all these objections one by one 
and taking a long time to prove them all untrue, let’s hypothesize that this is 
eorreet and earry on. But we agree that if it should ever be shown to be ineorreet, 
all the consequences we’ve drawn from it will also be lost. 

We should agree to that. 

[b] Then wouldn’t you eonsider all the following, whether they are doings or 
undergoings, as pairs of opposites: Assent and dissent, wanting to have 
something and rejecting it, taking something and pushing it away? 

Yes, they are opposites. 

What about these? Wouldn’t you inelude thirst, hunger, the appetites [e] as a 
whole, and wishing and willing somewhere in the elass we mentioned? Wouldn’t 



you say that the soul of someone who has an appetite for a thing wants what he 
has an appetite for and takes to himself what it is his will to have, and that 
insofar as he wishes something to be given to him, his soul, sinee it desires this 
to eome about, nods assent to it as if in answer to a question? 

I would. 

What about not willing, not wishing, and not having an appetite? Aren’t these 
among the very opposites—eases in whieh the soul pushes and drives things 
away? 

Of eourse. [d] 

Then won’t we say that there is a elass of things ealled appetites and that the 
elearest examples are hunger and thirst? 

We will. 

One of these is for food and the other for drink? 

Yes. 

Now, insofar as it is thirst, is it an appetite in the soul for more than that for 
whieh we say that it is the appetite? For example, is thirst thirst for hot drink or 
eold, or mueh drink or little, or, in a word, for drink of a eertain sort? Or isn’t it 
rather that, where heat is present as well as thirst, it eauses the appetite to be for 
something eold as well, and where eold for [e] something hot, and where there is 
mueh thirst beeause of the presenee of muehness, it will eause the desire to be 
for mueh, and where little for little? But thirst itself will never be for anything 
other than what it is in its nature to be for, namely, drink itself, and hunger for 
food. 

That’s the way it is, eaeh appetite itself is only for its natural object, while the 
appetite for something of a eertain sort depends on additions. 

Therefore, let no one eateh us unprepared or disturb us by elaiming that [438] 
no one has an appetite for drink but rather good drink, nor food but good food, 
on the grounds that everyone after all has appetite for good things, so that if 
thirst is an appetite, it will be an appetite for good drink or whatever, and 
similarly with the others. 

All the same, the person who says that has a point. 

But it seems to me that, in the ease of all things that are related to something, 
those that are of a partieular sort are related to a partieular sort of thing, while 
those that are merely themselves are related to a thing [b] that is merely itself. 

I don’t understand. 

Don’t you understand that the greater is sueh as to be greater than something? 
Of eourse. 



Than the less? 

Yes. 

And the mueh greater than the mueh less, isn’t that so? 

Yes. 

And the onee greater to the onee less? And the going-to-be greater than the 
going-to-be less? 

Gertainly. 

And isn’t the same true of the more and the fewer, the double and the half, 
heavier and lighter, faster and slower, the hot and the eold, and all [e] other sueh 
things? 

Of eourse. 

And what about the various kinds of knowledge? Doesn’t the same apply? 
Knowledge itself is knowledge of what ean be learned itself (or whatever it is 
that knowledge is of), while a partieular sort of knowledge is of a partieular sort 
of thing. For example, when knowledge of building [d] houses eame to be, didn’t 
it differ from the other kinds of knowledge, and so was ealled knowledge of 
building? 

Of eourse. 

And wasn’t that beeause it was a different sort of knowledge from all the 
others? 

Yes. 

And wasn’t it beeause it was of a partieular sort of thing that it itself beeame a 
partieular sort of knowledge? And isn’t this true of all crafts and kinds of 
knowledge? 

It is. 

Well, then, this is what I was trying to say—if you understand it now—when I 
said that of all things that are related to something, those that are merely 
themselves are related to things that are merely themselves, while those that are 
of a partieular sort are related to things of a partieular sort. [e] However, I don’t 
mean that the sorts in question have to be the same for them both. For example, 
knowledge of health or disease isn’t healthy or diseased, and knowledge of good 
and bad doesn’t itself beeome good or bad. I mean that, when knowledge 
beeame, not knowledge of the thing itself that knowledge is of, but knowledge of 
something of a partieular sort, the result was that it itself beeame a partieular sort 
of knowledge, and this eaused it to be no longer ealled knowledge without 
qualification, but—with the addition of the relevant sort—medieal knowledge or 
whatever. 



I understand, and I think that that’s the way it is. 

Then as for thirst, wouldn’t you inelude it among things that are related [439] 
to something? Surely thirst is related to ... 

I know it’s related to drink. 

Therefore a partieular sort of thirst is for a partieular sort of drink. But thirst 
itself isn’t for mueh or little, good or bad, or, in a word, for drink of a partieular 
sort. Rather, thirst itself is in its nature only for drink itself. 

Absolutely. 

Henee the soul of the thirsty person, insofar as he’s thirsty, doesn’t wish [b] 
anything else but to drink, and it wants this and is impelled towards it. 

eiearly. 

Therefore, if something draws it baek when it is thirsting, wouldn’t that be 
something different in it from whatever thirsts and drives it like a beast to drink? 
It ean’t be, we say, that the same thing, with the same part of itself, in relation to 
the same, at the same time, does opposite things. 

No, it ean’t. 

In the same way, I suppose, it’s not well put to say of the areher that his hands 
at the same time push the bow away and draw it towards him. We ought to say 
that one hand pushes it away and the other draws it towards him. 

Absolutely. [e] 

Now, would we assert that sometimes there are thirsty people who don’t wish 
to drink? 

Gertainly, it happens often to many different people. 

What, then, should one say about them? Isn’t it that there is something in their 
soul, bidding them to drink, and something different, forbidding them to do so, 
that overrules the thing that bids? 

I think so. 

Doesn’t that whieh forbids in sueh eases eome into play—if it eomes into play 
at all—as a result of rational ealeulation, while what drives and drags them to 
drink is a result of feelings and diseases? [d] 

Apparently. 

Henee it isn’t unreasonable for us to elaim that they are two, and different 
from one another. We’ll eall the part of the soul with whieh it ealeulates the 
rational part and the part with whieh it lusts, hungers, thirsts, and gets excited by 
other appetites the irrational appetitive part, eompanion of eertain indulgenees 
and pleasures. 

Yes. Indeed, that’s a reasonable thing to think. [e] 



Then, let these two parts be distinguished in the soul. Now, is the spirited part 
by whieh we get angry a third part or is it of the same nature as either of the 
other two? 

Perhaps it’s like the appetitive part. 

But rve heard something relevant to this, and I believe it. Leontius, the son of 
Aglaion, was going up from the Piraeus along the outside of the North Wall 
when he saw some eorpses lying at the executioner’s feet. He had an appetite to 
look at them but at the same time he was disgusted and turned away. For a time 
he struggled with himself and covered his face, but, finally, overpowered by the 
appetite, he pushed his eyes wide [440] open and rushed towards the eorpses, 
saying, “Look for yourselves, you evil wretehes, take your fill of the beautiful 
sight!” 

rve heard that story myself. 

It eertainly proves that anger sometimes makes war against the appetites, as 
one thing against another. 

Besides, don’t we often notiee in other eases that when appetite forces 
someone eontrary to rational ealeulation, he reproaehes himself and gets angry 
with that in him that’s doing the forcing, so that of the two factions [b] that are 
hghting a civil war, so to speak, spirit allies itself with reason? But I don’t think 
you ean say that you’ve ever seen spirit, either in yourself or anyone else, ally 
itself with an appetite to do what reason has deeided must not be done. 

No, by god, I haven’t. 

What happens when a person thinks that he has done something unjust? Isn’t 
it true that the nobler he is, the less he resents it if he suffers hunger, [e] eold, or 
the like at the hands of someone whom he believes to be inflicting this on him 
justly, and won’t his spirit, as I say, refuse to be aroused? 

That’s true. 

But what happens if, instead, he believes that someone has been unjust to 
him? Isn’t the spirit within him boiling and angry, fighting for what he believes 
to be just? Won’t it endure hunger, eold, and the like and keep [d] on till it is 
victorious, not eeasing from noble aetions until it either wins, dies, or ealms 
down, ealled to heel by the reason within him, like a dog by a shepherd? 

Spirit is eertainly like that. And, of eourse, we made the auxiliaries in our eity 
like dogs obedient to the rulers, who are themselves like shepherds of a eity. 

You well understand what I’m trying to say. But also reflect on this further 
point. 

[e] What? 



The position of the spirited part seems to be the opposite of what we thought 
before. Then we thought of it as something appetitive, but now we say that it is 
far from being that, for in the civil war in the soul it aligns itself far more with 
the rational part. 

Absolutely. 

Then is it also different from the rational part, or is it some form of it, so that 
there are two parts in the soul—the rational and the appetitive—instead of three? 
Or rather, just as there were three elasses in the eity that [441] held it together, 
the money-making, the auxiliary, and the deliberative, is the spirited part a third 
thing in the soul that is by nature the helper of the rational part, provided that it 
hasn’t been eorrupted by a bad upbringing? 

It must be a third. 

Yes, provided that we ean show it is different from the rational part, as we saw 
earlier it was from the appetitive one. 

It isn’t difficult to show that it is different. Even in small ehildren, one ean see 
that they are full of spirit right from birth, while as far as rational ealeulation is 
eoneerned, some never seem to get a share of it, while the [b] majority do so 
quite late. 

That’s really well put. And in animals too one ean see that what you say is 
true. Besides, our earlier quotation from Homer bears it out, where he says, 

He struek his ehest and spoke to his heart.- 

For here Homer elearly represents the part that has ealeulated about better [e] 
and worse as different from the part that is angry without ealeulation. 

That’s exactly right. 

Well, then, we’ve now made our difficult way through a sea of argument. We 
are pretty mueh agreed that the same number and the same kinds of elasses as 
are in the eity are also in the soul of eaeh individual. 

That’s true. 

Therefore, it neeessarily follows that the individual is wise in the same way 
and in the same part of himself as the eity. 

That’s right. 

And isn’t the individual eourageous in the same way and in the same part of 
himself as the eity? And isn’t everything else that has to do with [d] virtue the 
same in both? 

Neeessarily. 


Moreover, Glaueon, I suppose we’ll say that a man is just in the same way as a 
eity. 

That too is entirely neeessary. 

And we surely haven’t iorgotten that the eity was just beeause eaeh of the 
three elasses in it was doing its own work. 

I don’t think we eould forget that. 

Then we must also remember that eaeh one of us in whom eaeh part is doing 
its own work will himself be just and do his own. [e] 

Of eourse, we must. 

Therefore, isn’t it appropriate for the rational part to rule, sinee it is really 
wise and exercises foresight on behalf of the whole soul, and for the spirited part 
to obey it and be its ally? 

It eertainly is. 

And isn’t it, as we were saying, a mixture of musie and poetry, on the one 
hand, and physieal training, on the other, that makes the two parts harmonious, 
stretehing and nurturing the rational part with fine words and learning, relaxing 
the other part through soothing stories, and making it gentle by means of 
harmony and rhythm? [442] 

That’s preeisely it. 

And these two, having been nurtured in this way, and having truly learned 
their own roles and been edueated in them, will govern the appetitive part, whieh 
is the largest part in eaeh person’s soul and is by nature most insatiable for 
money. They’ll wateh over it to see that it isn’t filled with the so-ealled pleasures 
of the body and that it doesn’t beeome so big and strong that it no longer does its 
own work but attempts to enslave and rule over the elasses it isn’t fitted to rule, 
thereby overturning everyone’s whole life. [b] 

That’s right. 

Then, wouldn’t these two parts also do the finest job of guarding the whole 
soul and body against external enemies—reason by planning, spirit by fighting, 
following its leader, and earrying out the leader’s deeisions through its eourage? 

Yes, that’s true. 

And it is beeause of the spirited part, I suppose, that we eall a single 
individual eourageous, namely, when it preserves through pains and pleasures [e] 
the deelarations of reason about what is to be feared and what isn’t. 

That’s right. 

And we’ll eall him wise beeause of that small part of himself that rules in him 
and makes those deelarations and has within it the knowledge of what is 



advantageous for eaeh part and for the whole soul, whieh is the eommunity of all 
three parts. 

Absolutely. 

And isn’t he moderate beeause of the Mendly and harmonious relations 
between these same parts, namely, when the ruler and the ruled believe in 
eommon that the rational part should rule and don’t engage in civil [d] war 
against it? 

Moderation is surely nothing other than that, both in the eity and in the 
individual. 

And, of eourse, a person will be just beeause of what we’ve so often 
mentioned, and in that way. 

Neeessarily. 

Well, then, is the justice in us at all indistinet? Does it seem to be something 
different from what we found in the eity? 

It doesn’t seem so to me. 

If there are still any doubts in our soul about this, we eould dispel them [e] 
altogether by appealing to ordinary eases. 

Whieh ones? 

For example, if we had to eome to an agreement about whether someone 
similar in nature and training to our eity had embezzled a deposit of gold or 
silver that he had aeeepted, who do you think would eonsider him to [443] have 
done it rather than someone who isn’t like him? 

No one. 

And would he have anything to do with temple robberies, thefts, betrayals of 
friends in private life or of eities in publie life? 

No, nothing. 

And he’d be in no way untrustworthy in keeping an oath or other agreement. 

How eould he be? 

And adultery, disrespeet for parents, and negleet of the gods would be more in 
keeping with every other kind of eharaeter than his. 

With every one. 

And isn’t the eause of all this that every part within him does its own [b] 
work, whether it’s ruling or being ruled? 

Yes, that and nothing else. 

Then, are you still looking for justice to be something other than this power, 
the one that produees men and eities of the sort we’ve deseribed? 

No, I eertainly am not. 



Then the dream we had has been eompletely fulfillled—our suspieion that, 
with the help of some god, we had hit upon the origin and pattern [e] of justice 
right at the beginning in founding our eity.- 

Absolutely. 

Indeed, Glaueon, the prineiple that it is right for someone who is by nature a 
eobbler to praetiee eobblery and nothing else, for the earpenter to praetiee 
earpentry, and the same for the others is a sort of image of justice—that’s why 
it’s beneficial. 

Apparently. 

And in truth justice is, it seems, something of this sort. However, it isn’t 
eoneerned with someone’s doing his own externally, but with what is inside him, 
with what is truly himself and his own. One who is just does [d] not allow any 
part of himself to do the work of another part or allow the various elasses within 
him to meddle with eaeh other. He regulates well what is really his own and 
rules himself. He puts himself in order, is his own friend, and harmonizes the 
three parts of himself like three limiting notes in a musieal seale—high, low, and 
middle. He binds together those parts and any others there may be in between, 
and from having been many things he beeomes entirely one, moderate and 
harmonious. Only [e] then does he aet. And when he does anything, whether 
acquiring wealth, taking eare of his body, engaging in polities, or in private 
eontraets—in all of these, he believes that the aetion is just and fine that 
preserves this inner harmony and helps achieve it, and ealls it so, and regards as 
wisdom the knowledge that oversees sueh aetions. And he believes that the 
aetion that destroys this harmony is unjust, and ealls it so, and regards the belief 
that oversees it as ignoranee. [444] 

That’s absolutely true, Soerates. 

Well, then, if we elaim to have found the just man, the just eity, and what the 
justice is that is in them, 1 don’t suppose that we’ll seem to be telling a eomplete 
falsehood. 

No, we eertainly won’t. 

Shall we elaim it, then? 

We shall. 

So be it. Now, 1 suppose we must look for injustice. 

eiearly. 

Surely, it must be a kind of civil war between the three parts, a meddling [b] 
and doing of another’s work, a rebellion by some part against the whole soul in 
order to rule it inappropriately. The rebellious part is by nature suited to be a 


slave, while the other part is not a slave but belongs to the ruling dass. We’ll say 
something like that, I suppose, and that the turmoil and straying of these parts 
are injustice, lieentiousness, eowardiee, ignoranee, and, in a word, the whole of 
vice. 

That’s what they are. 

So, if justice and injustice are really elear enough to us, then aeting justly, 
aeting unjustly, and doing injustice are also elear. [e] 

How so? 

Beeause just and unjust aetions are no different for the soul than healthy and 
unhealthy things are for the body. 

In what way? 

Healthy things produee health, unhealthy ones disease. 

Yes. 

And don’t just aetions produee justice in the soul and unjust ones injustice? 

[d] 

Neeessarily. 

To produee health is to establish the eomponents of the body in a natural 
relation of eontrol and being eontrolled, one by another, while to produee disease 
is to establish a relation of ruling and being ruled eontrary to nature. 

That’s right. 

Then, isn’t to produee justice to establish the parts of the soul in a natural 
relation of eontrol, one by another, while to produee injustice is to establish a 
relation of ruling and being ruled eontrary to nature? 

Preeisely. 

Yirtue seems, then, to be a kind of health, fine eondition, and well-being [e] of 
the soul, while vice is disease, shameful eondition, and weakness. 

That’s true. 

And don’t fine ways of living lead one to the possession of virtue, shameful 
ones to vice? 

Neeessarily. 

So it now remains, it seems, to inquire whether it is more profitable to [445] 
aet justly, live in a fine way, and be just, whether one is known to be so or not, or 
to aet unjustly and be unjust, provided that one doesn’t pay the penalty and 
beeome better as a result of punishment. 

But, Soerates, this inquiry looks ridieulous to me now that justice and injustice 
have been shown to be as we have deseribed. Even if one has every kind of food 
and drink, lots of money, and every sort of power to rule, life is thought to be not 



worth living when the body’s nature is ruined. [b] So even if someone ean do 
whatever he wishes, except what will free him from vice and injustice and make 
him acquire justice and virtue, how ean it be worth living when his soul—the 
very thing by whieh he lives—is ruined and in turmoil? 

Yes, it is ridieulous. Nevertheless, now that we’ve eome far enough to be able 
to see most elearly that this is so, we mustn’t give up. 

That’s absolutely the last thing we must do. 

[e] Then eome here, so that you ean see how many forms of vice there are, 
anyhow that I eonsider worthy of examination. 

I’m following you, just tell me. 

Well, from the vantage point we’ve reaehed in our argument, it seems to me 
that there is one form of virtue and an unlimited number of forms of vice, four of 
whieh are worth mentioning. 

How do you mean? 

It seems likely that there are as many types of soul as there are specific types 
of politieal eonstitution. 

How many is that? 

[d] Five forms of eonstitution and five of souls. 

What are they? 

One is the eonstitution we’ve been deseribing. And it has two names. If one 
outstanding man emerges among the rulers, it’s ealled a kingship; if more than 
one, it’s ealled an aristoeraey. 

That’s true. 

Therefore, I say that this is one form of eonstitution. Whether one man 
emerges or many, none of the significant laws of the eity would be ehanged, if 
they followed the upbringing and edueation we deseribed. [e] 

Probably not. 


1. This diseussion is announeed at 445c, but doesn’t begin until Book VIII. 

2. Odyssey i.351-52, slightly altered. 

3. The Hydra was a m^^hieal monster. When one of its heads was eut off, two or three new heads grew in 
its plaee. Heraeles had to slay the Hydra as one of his labors. 

4. I.e., on the roek in the sanetuary at Delphi, whieh was believed to be the navel or eenter of the eaith. 

5. The Greek term is sophrosune. It has a very wide meaning: self-controI, good sense, reasonableness, 
temperanee, and (in some contexts) ehastity. Someone who keeps his head under pressure or temptation 
possesses sdphrosune. 

6. See 368c ff. 

7. See 390d, and note. 

8. See 432c-433b. 


Book V 


This is the kind of eity and eonstitution, then, that I eall good and eorreet, 

[449] and so too is this kind of man. And if indeed this is the eorreet kind, all the 
others—whether as eity governments or as organizations of the individual soul— 
are bad and mistaken. Their badness is of four kinds. 

What are they? he said. 

I was going to enumerate them and explain how I thought they developed out 
of one another,- but Polemarehus, who was sitting a little further away than 
Adeimantus, extended his hand and took hold of the latter’s [b] eloak by the 
shoulder from above. He drew Adeimantus towards him, while he himself 
leaned forward and said something to him. We overheard nothing of what he 
said except the words “Shall we let it go, or what?” 

We eertainly won’t let it go, Adeimantus said, now speaking aloud. 

And I asked: What is it that you won’t let go? 

You, he said. 

For what reason in partieular? [e] 

We think that you’re slaeking off and that you’ve eheated us out of a whole 
important seetion of the diseussion in order to avoid having to deal with it. You 
thought we wouldn’t notiee when you said—as though it were something trivial 
—that, as regards wives and ehildren, anyone eould see that the possessions of 
friends should be held in eommon.- But isn’t that right, Adeimantus? 

Yes it is. But this “right,” like the other things we’ve diseussed, requires an 
explanation—in this ease, an explanation of the manner in whieh they are to be 
held in eommon, for there may be many ways of doing this. So don’t omit telling 
us about the partieular one you mean. We’ve been [d] waiting for some time, 
indeed, for you to tell us about the produetion of ehildren—how they’ll be 
produeed and, onee born, how they’ll be brought up—and about the whole 
subject of having wives and ehildren in eommon. We think that this makes a 
eonsiderable difference—indeed all the difference—to whether a eonstitution is 
eorreet or not. So now, sinee you are beginning to deseribe another eonstitution 


before having adequately diseussed these things, we are resolved, as you 
overheard, not to let you [450] off until you explain all this as fully as the rest. 

inelude me, Glaueon said, as a partner in this resolution. 

In fact, Soerates, Thrasymaehus added, you ean take this as the resolution of 
all of us. 

What a thing you’ve done, I said, in stopping me! What an argument you’ve 
started up again from the very beginning, as it were, about the eonstitution! I was 
delighted to think that it had already been deseribed and was eontent to have 
these things aeeepted as they were stated before. You don’t realize what a swarm 
of arguments you’ve stirred up by ealling [b] me to aeeount now. I saw the 
swarm and passed the topie by in order to save us a lot of trouble. 

Well, said Thrasymaehus, are we here to seareh for gold- or to listen to an 
argument? 

The latter, I said, but within reason. 

It’s within reason, Soerates, Glaueon said, for people with any understanding 
to listen to an argument of this kind their whole life long. So don’t mind about 
us, and don’t get tired yourself. Rather, tell us at length what your thoughts are 
on the topie we inquired about, namely, what the [e] eommon possession of 
wives and ehildren will amount to for the guardians and how the ehildren will be 
brought up while they’re still small, for the time between birth and the beginning 
of edueation seems to be the most difficult period of all. So try to tell us what the 
manner of this upbringing must be. 

It isn’t an easy subject to explain, for it raises even more ineredulity than the 
topies we’ve diseussed so far. People may not believe that what we say is 
possible or that, even if it eould be brought about, it would be for the best. It’s 
for this reason that I hesitated to bring it up, namely, that [d] our argument might 
seem to be no more than wishful thinking. 

Then don’t hesitate, for your audienee isn’t ineonsiderate, ineredulous, or 
hostile. 

Are you trying to eneourage me by saying that? 

I am. 

Well, you’re doing the opposite. Your eneouragement would be fine, if I eould 
be sure I was speaking with knowledge, for one ean feel both seeure and 
confident when one knows the truth about the dearest and most important things 
and speaks about them among those who are themselves [e] wise and dear 
friends. But to speak, as I’m doing, at a time when one is unsure of oneself and 
searehing for the truth, is a Mghtening and [451] inseeure thing to do. I’m not 


afraid of being laughed at—that would be ehildish indeed. But I am afraid that, if 
I slip from the truth, just where it’s most important not to, ril not only fall 
myself but drag my friends down as well. So I bow to Adrastea- for what I’m 
going to say, for I suspeet that it’s a lesser erime to kill someone involuntarily 
than to mislead people about fine, good, and just institutions. Sinee it’s better to 
run this risk among enemies than among friends, you’ve well and truly 
eneouraged me! [b] 

Glaueon laughed and said: Well, Soerates, if we suffer from any false note you 
strike in the argument, we’ll release you and absolve you of any guilt as in a 
homieide ease: your hands are elean, and you have not deceived us. So take 
eourage and speak. 

I will, for the law says that someone who kills involuntarily is free of guilt 
when he’s absolved by the injured party. So it’s surely reasonable to think the 
same is true in my ease as well. 

With that as your defense, speak. 

Then I’ll have to go baek to what should perhaps have been said in [e] 
sequence, although it may be that this way of doing things is in fact right and 
that after the eompletion of the male drama, so to speak, we should then go 
through the female one—espeeially as you insist on it so urgently. 

For men born and edueated as we’ve deseribed there is, in my opinion, no 
right way to acquire and use women and ehildren other than by following the 
road on whieh we started them. We attempted, in the argument, to set up the men 
as guardians of the herd. 

Yes. 

Then let’s give them a birth and rearing eonsistent with that and see [d] 
whether it suits us or not. 

How? 

As follows: Do we think that the wives of our guardian watehdogs should 
guard what the males guard, hunt with them, and do everything else in eommon 
with them? Or should we keep the women at home, as ineapable of doing this, 
sinee they must bear and rear the puppies, while the males work and have the 
entire eare of the flock? 

Everything should be in eommon, except that the females are weaker [e] and 
the males stronger. 

And is it possible to use any animals for the same things if you don’t give 
them the same upbringing and edueation? 

No, it isn’t. 


Therefore, if we use the women for the same things as the men, they must also 
be taught the same things. 

Yes. [452] 

Now, we gave the men musie and poetry and physieal training. 

Yes. 

Then we must give these two crafts, as well as those having to do with 
warfare, to the women also to use in the same way as the men use them. 

That seems to follow from what you say. 

But perhaps mueh of what we are saying, sinee it is eontrary to eustom, would 
ineite ridieule if it were earried out in praetiee as we’ve deseribed. 

It eertainly would. 

What is the most ridieulous thing that you see in it? Isn’t it obviousIy the 
women exercising naked in the palestras with the men? And not just the young 
women, but the older ones too—like old men in gymnasiums [b] who, even 
though their bodies are wrinkled and not pleasant to look at, still Iove to do 
physieal training. 

Yes, that would look really ridieulous as things stand at present. 

But surely, now that we’ve started to speak about this, we mustn’t fear the 
various jokes that wits will make about this kind of ehange in musie and poetry, 
physieal training, and—last but not least—in bearing arms [e] and riding horses. 

You’re right. 

And now that we’ve begun to speak about this, we must move on to the 
tougher part of the law, begging these people not to be silly (though that is their 
own work!) but to take the matter seriously. They should remember that it wasn’t 
very long ago that the Greeks themselves thought it shameful and ridieulous (as 
the majority of the barbarians still do) for even men to be seen naked and that 
when the Gretans and then the Laeedaemonians began the gymnasiums, the wits 
of those times eould [d] also have ridieuled it all. Or don’t you think so? 

I do. 

But I think that, after it was found in praetiee to be better to strip than to cover 
up all those parts, then what was ridieulous to the eyes faded away in the face of 
what argument showed to be the best. This makes it elear that it’s fooIish to think 
that anything besides the bad is ridieulous or to try to raise a laugh at the sight of 
anything besides what’s stupid or [e] bad or (putting it the other way around) it’s 
fooIish to take seriously any standard of what is fine and beautiful other than the 
good. 

That’s absolutely eertain. 



However, mustn’t we first agree about whether our proposals are possible or 
not? And mustn’t we give to anyone who wishes the opportunity to question us 
—whether in jest or in earnest—about whether female human [453] nature ean 
share all the tasks of that of the male, or none of them, or some but not others, 
and to ask in whieh elass the waging of war belongs? Wouldn’t this, as the best 
beginning, also be likely to result in the best eonelusion? 

Of eourse. 

Shall we give the argument against ourselves, then, on behalf of those who 
share these reservations, so that their side of the question doesn’t fall by default? 

[b] There’s no reason not to. 

Then let’s say this on their behalf: “Soerates and Glaueon, there’s no need for 
others to argue with you, for you yourselves, when you began to found your eity, 
agreed that eaeh must do his own work in aeeordanee with his nature.” 

And I think we eertainly did agree to that. 

“Can you deny that a woman is by nature very different from a man?” 

Of eourse not. 

“And isn’t it appropriate to assign different work to eaeh in aeeordanee with 
its nature?” 

Gertainly. [e] 

“How is it, then, that you aren’t mistaken and eontradieting yourselves when 
you say that men and women must do the same things, when their natures are so 
eompletely separate and distinet?” 

Do you have any defense against that attaek? 

It isn’t easy to think of one on the spur of the moment, so I’ll ask you to 
explain the argument on our side as well, whatever it is. 

This and many other sueh things, Glaueon, whieh I foresaw earlier, were what 
I was afraid of, so that I hesitated to taekle the law eoneerning the possession 
and upbringing of women and ehildren. [d] 

By god, it doesn’t seem to be an easy topie. 

It isn’t. But the fact is that whether someone falls into a small diving pool or 
into the middle of the biggest oeean, he must swim all the same. 

He eertainly must. 

Then we must swim too, and try to save ourselves from the sea of argument, 
hoping that a dolphin will piek us up or that we’ll be reseued by some other 
desperate means.- 

It seems so. [e] 

Gome, then. Let’s see if we ean find a way out. We’ve agreed that different 


natures must follow different ways of life and that the natures of men and 
women are different. But now we say that those different natures must follow the 
same way of life. Isn’t that the aeeusation brought against us? 

That’s it exactly. 

Ah! Glaueon, great is the power of the craft of disputation. [454] 

Why is that? 

Beeause many fall into it against their wills. They think they are having not a 
quarrel but a conversation, beeause they are unable to examine what has been 
said by dividing it up aeeording to forms. Henee, they pursue mere verbal 
eontradietions of what has been said and have a quarrel rather than a 
conversation. 

That does happen to lots of people, but it isn’t happening to us at the moment, 
is it? 

It most eertainly is, for it looks to me, at any rate, as though we are [b] falling 
into disputation against our will. 

How? 

We’re bravely, but in a quarrelsome and merely verbal fashion, pursuing the 
prineiple that natures that aren’t the same must follow different ways of life. But 
when we assigned different ways of life to different natures and the same ones to 
the same, we didn’t at all examine the form of natural difference and sameness 
we had in mind or in what regard we were distinguishing them. 

No, we didn’t look into that. 

[e] Therefore, we might just as well, it seems, ask ourselves whether the 
natures of bald and long-haired men are the same or opposite. And, when we 
agree that they are opposite, then, if the bald ones are eobblers, we ought to 
forbid the long-haired ones to be eobblers, and if the long-haired ones are 
eobblers, we ought to forbid this to the bald ones. 

That would indeed be ridieulous. 

And aren’t we in this ridieulous position beeause at that time we did not 
introduee every form of difference and sameness in nature, but focused on the 
one form of sameness and difference that was relevant to the partieular ways of 
life themselves? We meant, for example, that a male [d] and female doetor have 
souls of the same nature. Or don’t you think so? 

Ido. 

But a doetor and a earpenter have different ones? 

Gompletely different, surely. 

Therefore, if the male sex is seen to be different from the female with regard 



to a partieular craft or way of life, we’ll say that the relevant one must be 
assigned to it. But if it’s apparent that they differ only in this respeet, that the 
females bear ehildren while the males beget them, we’ll say that there has been 
no kind of proof that women are different from [e] men with respeet to what 
we’re talking about, and we’ll eontinue to believe that our guardians and their 
wives must have the same way of life. 

And rightly so. 

Next, we’ll tell anyone who holds the opposite view to instruet us in this: With 
regard to what craft or way of life involved in the eonstitution [455] of the eity 
are the natures of men and women not the same but different? 

That’s a fair question, at any rate. 

And perhaps he’d say, just as you did a moment ago, that it isn’t easy to give 
an immediate answer, but with enough eonsideration it should not be difficult. 

Yes, he might say that. 

Shall we ask the one who raises this objection to follow us and see whether 
we ean show him that no way of life eoneerned with the management [b] of the 
eity is peeuliar to women? 

Of eourse. 

“Gome, now,” we’ll say to him, “give us an answer: Is this what you meant by 
one person being naturally well suited for something and another being naturally 
unsuited? That the one learned it easily, the other with difficulty; that the one, 
after only a brief period of instruetion, was able to find out things for himself, 
while the other, after mueh instruetion, eouldn’t even remember what he’d 
learned; that the body of the one adequately served his thought, while the body 
of the other opposed his. Are there any other things besides these by whieh you 
distinguished those [e] who are naturally well suited for anything from those 
who are not?” 

No one will elaim that there are any others. 

Do you know of anything praetieed by human beings in whieh the male sex 
isn’t superior to the female in all these ways? Or must we make a long story of it 
by mentioning weaving, baking eakes, and eooking vegetables, in whieh the 
female sex is believed to excel and in whieh it is most ridieulous of all for it to 
be inferior? [d] 

It’s true that one sex is mueh superior to the other in pretty well everything, 
although many women are better than many men in many things. But on the 
whole it is as you say. 

Then there is no way of life eoneerned with the management of the eity that 



belongs to a woman beeause she’s a woman or to a man beeause he’s a man, but 
the various natures are distributed in the same way in both ereatures. Women 
share by nature in every way of life just as men do, but in all of them women are 
weaker than men. [e] 

Gertainly. 

Then shall we assign all of them to men and none to women? 

How ean we? 

We’ll say, I suppose, that one woman is a doetor, another not, and that one is 
musieal by nature, another not. 

Of eourse. 

And, therefore, won’t one be athletie or warlike, while another is unwarlike 
and no lover of physieal training? [456] 

1 suppose so. 

Purther, isn’t one woman philosophieal or a lover of wisdom, while another 
hates wisdom? And isn’t one spirited and another spiritless? 

That too. 

So one woman may have a guardian nature and another not, for wasn’t it 
qualities of this sort that we looked for in the natures of the men we seleeted as 
guardians? 

Gertainly. 

Therefore, men and women are by nature the same with respeet to guarding 
the eity, except to the extent that one is weaker and the other stronger. 

Apparently. 

Then women of this sort must be ehosen along with men of the same sort to 
live with them and share their guardianship, seeing that they are [b] adequate for 
the task and akin to the men in nature. 

Gertainly. 

And mustn’t we assign the same way of life to the same natures? 

We must. 

We’ve eome round, then, to what we said before and have agreed that it isn’t 
against nature to assign an edueation in musie, poetry, and physieal training to 
the wives of the guardians. 

Absolutely. 

[e] Then we’re not legislating impossibilities or indulging in mere wishful 
thinking, sinee the law we established is in aeeord with nature. It’s rather the 
way things are at present that seems to be against nature. 

So it seems. 



Now, weren’t we trying to determine whether our proposals were both 
possible and optimal? 

Yes, we were. 

And haven’t we now agreed that they’re possible? 

Yes. 

Then mustn’t we next reaeh agreement about whether or not they’re optimal? 

eiearly. 

Should we have one kind of edueation to produee women guardians, then, and 
another to produee men, espeeially as they have the same natures [d] to begin 
with? 

No. 

Then, what do you think about this? 

What? 

About one man being better and another worse. Or do you think they’re all 
alike? 

Gertainly not. 

In the eity we’re establishing, who do you think will prove to be better men, 
the guardians, who receive the edueation we’ve deseribed, or the eobblers, who 
are edueated in eobblery? 

Your question is ridieulous. 

[e] I understand. Indeed, aren’t the guardians the best of the citizens? 

By far. 

And what about the female guardians? Aren’t they the best of the women? 

They’re by far the best. 

Is there anything better for a eity than having the best possible men and 
women as its citizens? 

There isn’t. 

And isn’t it musie and poetry and physieal training, lending their support 
[457] in the way we deseribed, that bring this about? 

Of eourse. 

Then the law we’ve established isn’t only possible; it is also optimal for a 
eity? 

Yes. 

Then the guardian women must strip for physieal training, sinee they’II wear 
virtue or excellence instead of elothes. They must share in war and the other 
guardians’ duties in the eity and do nothing else. But the lighter parts must be 
assigned to them beeause of the weakness of their sex. And the man who laughs 



at naked women doing physieal training for the sake of what is best is “plueking 
the unripe fruit”- of laughter and doesn’t [b] know, it seems, what he’s laughing 
at or what he’s doing, for it is and always will be the finest saying that the 
beneficial is beautiful, while the harmful is ugly. 

Absolutely. 

Can we say, then, that we’ve eseaped one wave of eritieism in our diseussion 
of the law about women, that we haven’t been altogether swept away by laying it 
down that male and female guardians must share their entire way of life, and that 
our argument is eonsistent when it states that [e] this is both possible and 
beneficial? 

And it’s eertainly no small wave that you’ve eseaped. 

You won’t think that it’s so big when you get a look at the next one. 

Tell me about it, and l’ll deeide. 

1 suppose that the following law goes along with the last one and the others 
that preeeded it. 

Whieh one? 

That all these women are to belong in eommon to all the men, that none are to 
live privately with any man, and that the ehildren, too, are to be possessed in 
eommon, so that no parent will know his own offspring or [d] any ehild his 
parent. 

This wave is far bigger than the other, for there’s doubt both about its 
possibility and about whether or not it’s beneficial. 

1 don’t think that its being beneficial would be disputed or that it would be 
denied that the eommon possession of women and ehildren would be the greatest 
good, if indeed it is possible. But 1 think that there would be a lot of 
disagreement about whether or not it is possible. 

There eould very well be dispute about both. [e] 

You mean that l’ll have to face a eoalition of arguments. 1 thought l’d eseape 
one of them, if you believed that the proposal was beneficial, and that l’d have 
only the one about whether or not it’s possible left to deal with. 

But you didn’t eseape unobserved, so you have to give an argument for both. 

Well, then, Tll have to aeeept my punishment. But do me this favor. Let me, 
as if on a holiday, do what lazy people do who feast on their own thoughts when 
out for a solitary walk. Instead of finding out how something [458] they desire 
might aetually eome about, these people pass that over, so as to avoid tiring 
deliberations about what’s possible and what isn’t. They assume that what they 
desire is available and proeeed to arrange the rest, taking pleasure in thinking 


through everything they’ll do when they have what they want, thereby making 
their lazy souls even lazier. I’m getting soft myself at the moment, so I want to 
delay eonsideration [b] of the feasibility of our proposal until later. With your 
permission, I’ll assume that it’s feasible and examine how the rulers will arrange 
these matters when they eome to pass. And I’ll try to show that nothing eould be 
more beneficial to the eity and its guardians than those arrangements. These are 
the things I’ll examine with you first, and I’ll deal with the other question later, 
but only if you’ll permit me to do it this way. 

You have my permission, so earry on with your examination. 

I suppose that our rulers and auxiliaries—if indeed they’re worthy of [e] the 
names—will be willing to eommand and to obey respectively. In some eases, the 
rulers will themselves be obeying our laws, and in others, namely, the ones we 
leave to their diseretion, they’ll give direetions that are in the spirit of our laws. 

Probably so. 

Then you, as their lawgiver, will seleet women just as you did men, with 
natures as similar to theirs as possible, and hand them over to the men. And 
sinee they have eommon dwellings and meals, rather than [d] private ones, and 
live together and mix together both in physieal training and in the rest of their 
upbringing, they will, I suppose, be driven by innate neeessity to have sex with 
one another. Or don’t you think we’re talking about neeessities here? 

The neeessities aren’t geometrieal but erotie, and they’re probably better than 
the others at persuading and eompelling the majority of people. 

That’s right. But the next point, Glaueon, is that promiseuity is impious [e] in 
a eity of happy people, and the rulers won’t allow it. 

No, for it isn’t right. 

Then it’s elear that our next task must be to make marriage as saered as 
possible. And the saered marriages will be those that are most beneficial. 

Absolutely. 

How, then, will they be most beneficial? Tell me this, Glaueon: I see [459] 
that you have hunting dogs and quite a flock of noble fighting birds at home. 
Have you notieed anything about their mating and breeding? 

Like what? 

In the first plaee, although they’re all noble, aren’t there some that are the best 
and prove themselves to be so? 

There are. 

Do you breed them all alike, or do you try to breed from the best as mueh as 
possible? 



I try to breed from the best. 

And do you breed from the youngest or the oldest or from those in [b] their 
prime. 

And do you think that if they weren’t bred in this way, your stoek of birds and 
dogs would get mueh worse? 

I do. 

What about horses and other animals? Are things any different with them? 

It would be strange if they were. 

Dear me! If this also holds true of human beings, our need for excellent rulers 
is indeed extreme. 

It does hold of them. But what of it? [e] 

Beeause our rulers will then have to use a lot of drugs. And while an inferior 
doetor is adequate for people who are willing to follow a regimen and don’t need 
drugs, when drugs are needed, we know that a bolder doetor is required. 

That’s true. But what exactly do you have in mind? 

I mean that it looks as though our rulers will have to make eonsiderable use of 
falsehood and deeeption for the benefit of those they rule. And we said that all 
sueh falsehoods are useful as a form of drug.- [d] 

And we were right. 

Well, it seems we were right, espeeially where marriages and the produeing of 
ehildren are eoneerned. 

How so? 

It follows from our previous agreements, first, that the best men must have sex 
with the best women as frequently as possible, while the opposite is true of the 
most inferior men and women, and, seeond, that if our herd is to be of the 
highest possible quality, the former’s offspring must be reared but not the 
latter’s. And this must all be brought about without [e] being notieed by anyone 
except the rulers, so that our herd of guardians remains as free from dissension 
as possible. 

That’s absolutely right. 

Therefore eertain festivals and sacrifices will be established by law at whieh 
we’ll bring the brides and grooms together, and we’ll direet our poets to 
eompose appropriate hymns for the marriages that take plaee. We’ll leave the 
number of marriages for the rulers to deeide, but their aim [460] will be to keep 
the number of males as stable as they ean, taking into aeeount war, disease, and 
similar factors, so that the eity will, as far as possible, beeome neither too big nor 
too small. 


That’s right. 

Then thereTl have to be some sophistieated lotteries introdueed, so that at 
eaeh marriage the interior people we mentioned will blame luek rather than the 
rulers when they aren’t ehosen. 

There will. 

And among other prizes and rewards the young men who are good in war or 
other things must be given permission to have sex with the women [b] more 
often, sinee this will also be a good pretext for having them father as many of the 
ehildren as possible. 

That’s right. 

And then, as the ehildren are born, they’ll be taken over by the officials 
appointed for the purpose, who may be either men or women or both, sinee our 
offices are open to both sexes. 

Yes. 

I think they’ll take the ehildren of good parents to the nurses in eharge [e] of 
the rearing pen situated in a separate part of the eity, but the ehildren of inferior 
parents, or any ehild of the others that is born defective, they’ll hide in a seeret 
and unknown plaee, as is appropriate. 

It is, if indeed the guardian breed is to remain pure. 

And won’t the nurses also see to it that the mothers are brought to the rearing 
pen when their breasts have milk, taking every preeaution to insure that no 
mother knows her own ehild and providing wet nurses if the [d] mother’s milk is 
insufficient? And won’t they take eare that the mothers suekle the ehildren for 
only a reasonable amount of time and that the eare of sleepless ehildren and all 
other sueh troublesome duties are taken over by the wet nurses and other 
attendants? 

You’re making it very easy for the wives of the guardians to have ehildren. 

And that’s only proper. So let’s take up the next thing we proposed. We said 
that the ehildren’s parents should be in their prime. 

True. 

Do you share the view that a woman’s prime lasts about twenty years [e] and a 
man’s about thirty? 

Whieh years are those? 

A woman is to bear ehildren for the eity from the age of twenty to the age of 
forty, a man from the time that he passes his peak as a runner until he reaehes 
fifty-five. 

[461] At any rate, that’s the physieal and mental prime for both. 



Then, if a man who is younger or older than that engages in reproduetion for 
the eommunity, weTl say that his offense is neither pious nor just, for the ehild 
he begets for the eity, if it remains hidden, will be born in darkness, through a 
dangerous weakness of will, and without the benefit of the sacrifices and prayers 
offered at every marriage festival, in whieh the priests and priestesses, together 
with the entire eity, ask that the ehildren of good and beneficial parents may 
always prove themselves still better [b] and more beneficial. 

That’s right. 

The same law will apply if a man still of begetting years has a ehild with a 
woman of ehild-bearing age without the sanetion of the rulers. WeTl say that he 
brings to the eity an illegitimate, unauthorized, and unhallowed ehild. 

That’s absolutely right. 

However, 1 think that when women and men have passed the age of having 
ehildren, we’ll leave them free to have sex with whomever they wish, with these 
exceptions: For a man—his daughter, his mother, his [e] daughter’s ehildren, and 
his mother’s aneestors; for a woman—her son and his deseendants, her father 
and his aneestors. Having received these instruetions, they should be very 
careful not to let a single fetus see the light of day, but if one is conceived and 
forces its way to the light, they must deal with it in the knowledge that no 
nurture is available for it. 

That’s eertainly sensible. But how will they recognize their fathers and 
daughters and the others you mentioned? [d] 

They have no way of knowing. But a man will eall all the ehildren born in the 
tenth or seventh month after he beeame a bridegroom his sons, if they’re male, 
and his daughters, if they’re female, and they’ll eall him father. He’ll eall their 
ehildren his grandehildren, and they’ll eall the group to whieh he belongs 
grandfathers and grandmothers. And those who were born at the same time as 
their mothers and fathers were having ehildren they’ll eall their brothers and 
sisters. Thus, as we were saying, the relevant [e] groups will avoid sexual 
relations with eaeh other. But the law will allow brothers and sisters to have sex 
with one another if the lottery works out that way and the Pythia- approves. 

That’s absolutely right. 

This, then, Glaueon, is how the guardians of your eity have their wives and 
ehildren in eommon. We must now confirm that this arrangement is both 
eonsistent with the rest of the eonstitution and by far the best. Or how else are 
we to proeeed? 

In just that way. [462] 


Then isn’t the first step towards agreement to ask ourselves what we say is the 
greatest good in designing the eity—the good at whieh the legislator aims in 
making the laws—and what is the greatest evil? And isn’t the next step to 
examine whether the system we’ve just deseribed fits into the traeks of the good 
and not into those of the bad? 

Absolutely. 

Is there any greater evil we ean mention for a eity than that whieh tears it apart 
and makes it many instead of one? Or any greater good than that whieh binds it 
together and makes it one? [b] 

There isn’t. 

And when, as far as possible, all the citizens rejoice and are pained by the 
same sueeesses and failures, doesn’t this sharing of pleasures and pains bind the 
eity together? 

It most eertainly does. 

But when some suffer greatly, while others rejoice greatly, at the same things 
happening to the eity or its people, doesn’t this privatization of pleasures and 
pains dissolve the eity? [e] 

Of eourse. 

And isn’t that what happens whenever sueh words as “mine” and “not mine” 
aren’t used in unison? And similarly with “someone else’s”? 

Preeisely. 

Then, is the best-governed eity the one in whieh most people say “mine” and 
“not mine” about the same things in the same way? 

It is indeed. 

What about the eity that is most like a single person? For example, when one 
of us hurts his finger, the entire organism that binds body and soul together into a 
single system under the ruling part within it is aware of this, and the whole feels 
the pain together with the part that suffers. That’s [d] why we say that the man 
has a pain in his finger. And the same ean be said about any part of a man, with 
regard either to the pain it suffers or to the pleasure it experiences when it finds 
relief. 

Gertainly. And, as for your question, the eity with the best government is most 
like sueh a person. 

Then, whenever anything good or bad happens to a single one of its citizens, 
sueh a eity above all others will say that the affected part is its [e] own and will 
share in the pleasure or pain as a whole. 

If it has good laws, that must be so. 



It’s time now to return to our own dty, to look there for the features we’ve 
agreed on, and to determine whether it or some other dty possesses them to the 
greatest degree. 

Then that’s what we must do. 

What about those other dties? Aren’t there rulers and people in them, [463] as 
well as in ours? 

There are. 

Besides fellow dtizens, what do the people eall the rulers in those other eities? 

In many they eall them despots, but in demoeraeies they are ealled just this— 
rulers. 

What about the people in our eity? Besides fellow dtizens, what do they eall 
their rulers? [b] 

Preservers and auxiliaries. 

And what do they in turn eall the people? 

Providers of upkeep and wages. 

What do the rulers eall the people in other dties? 

Slaves. 

And what do the rulers eall eaeh other? 

Co-rulers. 

And ours? 

Co-guardians. 

Can you tell me whether a ruler in those other eities eould address some of his 
eo-rulers as his kinsmen and others as outsiders? 

Yes, many eould. 

And doesn’t he eonsider his kinsman to be his own, and doesn’t he [e] address 
him as sueh, while he eonsiders the outsider not to be his own? 

He does. 

What about your guardians? Could any of them eonsider a eo-guardian as an 
outsider or address him as sueh? 

There’s no way he eould, for when he meets any one of them, he’ll hold that 
he’s meeting a brother or sister, a father or mother, a son or daughter, or some 
aneestor or deseendant of theirs. 

You put that very well. But tell me this: Will your laws require them simply to 
use these kinship names or also to do all the things that go along [d] with the 
names? Must they show to their “fathers” the respeet, solieitude, and obedienee 
we show to our parents by law? Won’t they fare worse at the hands of gods and 
humans, as people whose aetions are neither pious nor just, if they do otherwise? 



Will these be the oraeular sayings they hear from all the citizens from their 
ehildhood on, or will they hear something else about their fathers—or the ones 
they’re told are their fathers—and other relatives? 

The former. It would be absurd if they only mouthed kinship names without 
doing the things that go along with them. [e] 

Therefore, in our eity more than in any other, theyTl speak in unison the 
words we mentioned a moment ago. When any one of them is doing well or 
badly, theyTl say that “mine” is doing well or that “mine” is doing badly. 

That’s absolutely true. 

Now, didn’t we say that the having and expressing of this conviction is elosely 
followed by the having of pleasures and pains in eommon? [464] 

Yes, and we were right. 

Then won’t our citizens, more than any others, have the same thing in 
eommon, the one they eall “mine”? And, having that in eommon, won’t they, 
more than any others, have eommon pleasures and pains? 

Of eourse. 

And, in addition to the other institutions, the eause of this is the having of 
wives and ehildren in eommon by the guardians? 

That more than anything else is the eause. 

But we agreed that the having of pains and pleasures in eommon is the 
greatest good for a eity, and we characterized a well-governed eity in terms of 
the body’s reaetion to pain or pleasure in any one of its parts. [b] 

And we were right to agree. 

Then, the eause of the greatest good for our eity has been shown to be the 
having of wives and ehildren in eommon by the auxiliaries. 

It has. 

And, of eourse, this is eonsistent with what we said before, for we said 
somewhere that, if they’re going to be guardians, they mustn’t have private 
houses, property, or possessions, but must receive their upkeep from the other 
citizens as a wage for their guardianship and enjoy it in eommon.- [e] 

That’s right. 

Then isn’t it true, just as I elaimed, that what we are saying now, taken 
together with what we said before, makes even better guardians out of them and 
prevents them from tearing the eity apart by not ealling the same thing “mine”? 

If different people apply the term to different things, one would drag into his 
own house whatever he eould separate from the others, and another would drag 
things into a different house to a different wife and ehildren, and this would 


make for private pleasures and pains [d] at private things. But our people, on the 
other hand, will think of the same things as their own, aim at the same goal, and, 
as far as possible, feel pleasure and pain in unison. 

Preeisely. 

And what about lawsuits and mutual aeeusations? Won’t they pretty well 
disappear from among them, beeause they have everything in eommon except 
their own bodies? Henee they’ll be spared all the dissension that arises between 
people beeause of the possession of money, ehildren, [e] and families. 

They’ll neeessarily be spared it. 

Nor eould any lawsuits for insult or injury justly oeeur among them, for we’ll 
deelare that it’s a fine and just thing for people to defend themselves against 
others of the same age, sinee this will eompel them to stay in good physieal 
shape. 

That’s right. 

[465] This law is also eorreet for another reason: If a spirited person vents his 
anger in this way, it will be less likely to lead him into more serious disputes. 

Gertainly. 

But an older person will be authorized to rule and punish all the younger ones. 

eiearly. 

And surely it’s also obvious that a younger person won’t strike or do any sort 
of violence to an older one or fail to show him respeet in other ways, unless the 
rulers eommand it, for there are two guardians sufficient to prevent him from 
doing sueh things—shame and fear. Shame will prevent him from laying a hand 
on his parents, and so will the fear that [b] the others would eome to the aid of 
the victim, some as his sons, some as his brothers, and some as his fathers. 

That’s the effect they’ll have. 

Then, in all eases, won’t the laws induee men to live at peaee with one 
another? 

Very mueh so. 

And if there’s no diseord among the guardians, there’s no danger that the rest 
of the eity will break into civil war, either with them or among themselves. 

Gertainly not. 

I hesitate to mention, sinee they’re so unseemly, the pettiest of the evils the 
guardians would therefore eseape: The poor man’s Aattery of the rieh, [e] the 
perplexities and sufferings involved in bringing up ehildren and in making the 
money neeessary to feed the household, getting into debt, paying it off, and in 
some way or other providing enough money to hand over to their wives and 



household slaves to manage. All of the various troubles men endure in these 
matters are obvious, ignoble, and not worth diseussing. 

[d] They’re obvious even to the blind. 

TheyTl be free of all these, and theyTl live a life more blessedly happy than 
that of the victors in the Olympian games. 

How? 

The Olympian victors are eonsidered happy on aeeount of only a small part of 
what is available to our guardians, for the guardians’ victory is even greater, and 
their upkeep from publie funds more eomplete. The victory they gain is the 
preservation of the whole eity, and the erown of victory that they and their 
ehildren receive is their upkeep and all the neeessities of life. They receive 
rewards from their own eity while they live, and at their death they’re given a 
worthy burial. [e] 

Those are very good things. 

Do you remember that, earlier in our diseussion, someone—1 forget who— 
shoeked us by saying that we hadn’t made our guardians happy, that it was 
possible for them to have everything that belongs to the citizens, yet they had 
nothing? We said, 1 think, that if this happened to eome up [466] at some point, 
we’d look into it then, but that our eoneern at the time was to make our 
guardians true guardians and the eity the happiest we eould, rather than looking 
to any one group within it and molding it for happiness.— 

1 remember. 

Well, then, if the life of our auxiliaries is apparently mueh finer and better 
than that of Olympian victors, is there any need to eompare it to the lives of 
eobblers, farmers, or other craftsmen? [b] 

Not in my opinion. 

Then it’s surely right to repeat here what 1 said then: lf a guardian seeks 
happiness in sueh a way that he’s no longer a guardian and isn’t satisfied with a 
life that’s moderate, stable, and—as we say—best, but a silly, adoleseent idea of 
happiness seizes him and ineites him to use his power to take everything in the 
eity for himself, he’ll eome to know the true wisdom of [e] Hesiod’s saying that 
somehow “the half is worth more than the whole.”— lf he takes my advice, he’ll 
keep to his own life-style. 

You agree, then, that the women and men should assoeiate with one another in 
edueation, in things having to do with ehildren, and in guarding the other 
citizens in the way we’ve deseribed; that both when they remain in the eity and 
when they go to war, they must guard together and hunt together like dogs and 


share in everything as far as possible; and that by [d] doing so they’ll be doing 
what’s best and not something eontrary either to woman’s nature as eompared 
with man’s or to the natural assoeiation of men and women with one another. 

I agree. 

Then doesn’t it remain for us to determine whether it’s possible to bring about 
this assoeiation among human beings, as it is among animals, and to say just 
how it might be done? 

You took the words right out of my mouth. 

[e] As far as war is eoneerned, I think it’s elear how they will wage it. 

How so? 

Men and women will eampaign together. They’ll take the sturdy ehildren with 
them, so that, like the ehildren of other craftsmen, they ean see what they’ll have 
to do when they grow up. But in addition to observing, they ean serve and assist 
in everything to do with the war and help their mothers [467] and fathers. 
Haven’t you notieed in the other crafts how the ehildren of potters, for example, 
assist and observe for a long time before aetually making any pots? 

I have indeed. 

And should these craftsmen take more eare in training their ehildren by 
appropriate experience and observation than the guardians? 

Of eourse not; that would be eompletely ridieulous. 

[b] Besides, every animal fights better in the presenee of its young. 

That’s so. But, Soerates, there’s a eonsiderable danger that in a defeat—and 
sueh things are likely to happen in a war—they’ll lose their ehildren’s lives as 
well as their own, making it impossible for the rest of the eity to recover. 

What you say is true. But do you think that the first thing we should provide 
for is the avoidance of all danger? 

Not at all. 

Well, then, if people will probably have to face some danger, shouldn’t it be 
the sort that will make them better if they eome through it successfully? 

Obviously. 

And do you think that whether or not men who are going to be warriors 
observe warfare when they’re still boys makes sueh a small difference that [e] it 
isn’t worth the danger of having them do it? 

No, it does make a difference to what you’re talking about. 

On the assumption, then, that the ehildren are to be observers of war, if we ean 
contrive some way to keep them seeure, everything will be fine, won’t it? 

Yes. 



Well, then, in the first plaee, their fathers won’t be ignorant, will they, about 
whieh eampaigns are dangerous and whieh are not, but rather as [d] 
knowledgeable about this as any human beings ean be? 

Probably so. 

Then theyTl take the ehildren to some eampaigns and not to others? 

Gorreet. 

And theyTl put officers in eharge of them whose age and experience qualifies 
them to be leaders and tutors? 

Appropriately so. 

But, as we say, the unexpected often oeeurs. 

Indeed. 

With this in mind, we must provide the ehildren with wings when they’re 
small, so that they ean fly away and eseape. 

What do you mean? [e] 

We must mount them on horses as early as possible—not on spirited or 
aggressive horses, but on very fast and manageable ones—and when they’ve 
learned to ride, they must be taken to observe a war. In this way, they’ll get the 
best look at their own work and, if the need arises, make the seeurest possible 
eseape to safety, following their older guides. 

I think you’re right. 

What about warfare itself? What attitude should your soldiers have to [468] 
eaeh other and to the enemy? Are my views about this right or not? 

Pirst, tell me what they are. 

If one of them leaves his post or throws away his shield or does anything else 
of that sort through eowardiee, shouldn’t he be redueed to being a craftsman or 
farmer? 

Gertainly. 

And shouldn’t anyone who is eaptured alive be left to his eaptors as a gift to 
do with as they wish? 

Absolutely. [b] 

But don’t you think that anyone who distinguishes himself and earns high 
esteem should, while still on the eampaign, first be erowned with wreaths by 
eaeh of the adoleseents and ehildren who aeeompany the expedition? 

I do. 

And what about shaken by the right hand? 

That too. 

But I suppose that you wouldn’t go this far? 



Namely? 

That he should kiss and be kissed by eaeh of them. 

That most of all. And Td add this to the law: As long as the eampaign lasts, no 
one he wants to kiss shall be allowed to refuse, for then, if one of them happens 
to be in love with another, whether male or female, heTl [e] be all the more eager 
to win the rewards of valor. 

Excellent. And we’ve already stated that, sinee he’s a good person, more 
marriages will be available to him, and he’ll be seleeted for sueh things more 
frequently than the others, so that he’ll beget as many ehildren as possible. 

Yes, we did say that. 

Indeed, aeeording to Homer too, it is just to honor in sueh ways those young 
people who are good, for he says that Ajax, when he distinguished himself in 
battle, “was rewarded with the long eut off the baekbone.” And [d] that’s an 
appropriate honor for a eourageous young man, sinee it will both honor him and 
inerease his strength. 

That’s absolutely right. 

Then we’ll follow Homer in these matters at least. And insofar as good people 
have shown themselves to be good, we’ll honor them at sacrifices and all sueh 
oeeasions with hymns, “seats of honor, meats, and well-filled eups of wine,”— 
and in all the other ways we mentioned, so that, in addition [e] to honoring good 
men and women, we’ll eontinue to train them. 

That’s excellent. 

All right. And as for those who died on the eampaign, won’t we say, first of 
all, that, if their deaths were distinguished, they belong to the golden raee? 

That above all. 

And won’t we believe with Hesiod that, whenever any of that raee die, they 
beeome 


[469] Saered daemons Imng upon the earth, 

Noble spirits, proteetors against evil, guardians ofarticulate 
mortals ?— 

We’ll eertainly believe that. 

Then we’ll inquire from the god— what kind of distinguished funeral we 
should give to daemonie and godlike people, and we’ll follow his instruetions. 
Of eourse. 

And for the remainder of time, we’ll eare for their graves and worship at them 


as we would at those of daemons. And we’ll follow the same rites [b] for anyone 
whom we judge to have lived an outstandingly good life, whether he died of old 
age or in some other way. 

That is only just. 

Now, what about enemies? How will our soldiers deal with them? 

In what respeet? 

Pirst, enslavement. Do you think it is just for Greeks to enslave Greek eities, 
or, as far as they ean, should they not even allow other eities to do so, and make 
a habit of sparing the Greek raee, as a preeaution against [e] being enslaved by 
the barbarians? 

It’s altogether and in every way best to spare the Greek raee. 

Then isn’t it also best for the guardians not to acquire a Greek slave and to 
advise the other Greeks not to do so either? 

Absolutely. In that way they’d be more likely to turn against the barbarians 
and keep their hands off one another. 

What about despoiling the dead? Is it a good thing to strip the dead of 
anything besides their armor after a victory? Or don’t eowards make this [d] an 
excuse for not facing the enemy—as if they were doing something of vital 
importanee in bending over a eorpse? And haven’t many armies been lost 
beeause of sueh plundering? 

Indeed, they have. 

Don’t you think it’s slavish and money-loving to strip a eorpse? Isn’t it small- 
minded and womanish to regard the body as your enemy, when the enemy 
himself has Aitted away, leaving behind only the instrument with whieh he 
fought? Or do you think sueh behavior any different from that of dogs who get 
angry with the stone that hits them and leave the [e] thrower alone? 

It’s no different at all. 

Then may our soldiers strip eorpses or refuse the enemy permission to piek up 
their dead? 

No, by god, they eertainly may not. 

Moreover, we won’t take enemy arms to the temples as offerings, and if we 
eare about the goodwill of other Greeks, we espeeially won’t do this with their 
arms. Rather we’d be afraid of polluting the temples if we [470] brought them 
sueh things from our own people, unless, of eourse, the god tells us otherwise. 

That’s absolutely right. 

What about ravaging the land of the Greeks and burning their houses? Will 
your soldiers do things of this sort to their enemies? 



rd like to heaiyour opinion about that. 

Well, I think they should do neither of these things but destroy the year’s 
harvest only. Do you want me to tell you why? [b] 

Of eourse. 

It seems to me that as we have two names, “war” and “civil war,” so there are 
two things and the names apply to two kinds of disagreements arising in them. 
The two things Tm referring to are what is one’s own and akin, on the one hand, 
and what’s foreign and strange, on the other. The name “civil war” applies to 
hostilities with one’s own, while “war” applies to hostilities with strangers. 

That’s eertainly to the point. 

Then see whether this is also to the point: I say that the Greek raee is its own 
and akin, but is strange and foreign to barbarians. [e] 

That’s right. 

Then when Greeks do battle with barbarians or barbarians with Greeks, we’ll 
say that they’re natural enemies and that sueh hostilities are to be ealled war. But 
when Greeks fight with Greeks, we’ll say that they are natural friends and that in 
sueh eireumstanees Greeee is siek and divided into factions and that sueh 
hostilities are to be ealled civil war. [d] 

I, at any rate, agree to think of it that way. 

Now, notiee that, wherever something of the sort that’s eurrently ealled civil 
war oeeurs and a eity is divided, if either party ravages the land of the others and 
burns their houses, it’s thought that this is abominable and that neither party 
loves their eity, sinee otherwise they’d never have ravaged their very nurse and 
mother. However, it is thought appropriate for the victors to earry off the harvest 
of the vanquished. Nonetheless, their attitude of mind should be that of people 
who’ll one day be reeoneiled [e] and who won’t always be at war. 

This way of thinking is far more civilized than the other. 

What about the eity you’re founding? It is Greek, isn’t it? 

It has to be. 

Then, won’t your citizens be good and civilized? 

Indeed they will. 

Then, won’t they love Greeee? Won’t they eonsider Greeee as their own and 
share the religion of the other Greeks? 

Yes, indeed. 

Then won’t they eonsider their differences with Greeks—people who [471] 
are their own—not as war but as civil war? 

Of eourse. 



And won’t they quarrel like people who know that one day they’ll be 
reeoneiled? 

Gertainly. 

Then they’ll moderate their foes in a Mendly spirit, not punish them with 
enslavement and destruetion, for they’re moderators, not enemies. 

That’s right. 

And being Greeks, they won’t ravage Greeee or burn her houses, nor will they 
agree that in any of her eities all the inhabitants—men, women, and ehildren— 
are their enemies, but that whatever differences arise are eaused by the few 
enemies that any eity inevitably eontains. Beeause of this, beeause the majority 
are Mendly, they won’t ravage the eountry or [b] destroy the houses, and they’ll 
eontinue their quarrel only to the point at whieh those who eaused it are forced 
to pay the penalty by those who were its innoeent victims. 

I agree that this is the way our citizens must treat their enemies, and they must 
treat barbarians the way Greeks eurrently treat eaeh other. 

Then shall we also impose this law on the guardians: Neither ravage [e] the 
eountry nor burn the houses? 

Gonsider it imposed. And let’s also assume that this law and its predeeessors 
are all fine. But I think, Soerates, that if we let you go on speaking about this 
subject, you’ll never remember the one you set aside in order to say all this, 
namely, whether it’s possible for this eonstitution to eome into being and in what 
way it eould be brought about. I agree that, if it existed, all the things we’ve 
mentioned would be good for the eity in whieh they oeeurred. And I’ll add some 
that you’ve left out. The guardians would be excellent fighters against an enemy 
beeause they’d be least likely to desert eaeh other, sinee they know eaeh other as 
brothers, fathers, and [d] sons, and eall eaeh other by those names. Moreover, if 
their women joined their eampaigns, either in the same ranks or positioned in the 
rear to Mghten the enemy and in ease their help should ever be needed, I know 
that this would make them quite unbeatable. And I also see all the good things 
that they’d have at home that you’ve omitted. Take it that I agree [e] that all 
these things would happen, as well as innumerable others, if this kind of 
eonstitution eame into being, and say no more on that subject. But rather let’s 
now try to convince ourselves that it is possible and how it is possible, and let 
the rest go. 

This is a sudden attaek that you’ve made on my argument, and you [472] 
show no sympathy for my delay. Perhaps you don’t realize that, just as rve 
barely eseaped from the first two waves of objections, you’re bringing the third 



—the biggest and most difficult one—down upon me. When you see and hear it, 
you’ll surely be eompletely sympathetie, and recognize that it was, after all, 
appropriate for me to hesitate and be afraid to state and look into so paradoxical 
a view. 

The more you speak like that, the less weTl let you off from telling us how it’s 
possible for this eonstitution to eome into being. So speak instead of wasting 
time. [b] 

Well, then, we must first remember that we got to this point while trying to 
discover what justice and injustice are like. 

We must. But what of it? 

Nothing. But if we discover what justice is like, will we also maintain that the 
just man is in no way different from the just itself, so that he is like justice in 
every respeet? Or will we be satisfied if he eomes as elose to it as possible and 
partieipates in it far more than anyone else? [e] 

We’ll be satisfied with that. 

Then it was in order to have a model that we were trying to discover what 
justice itself is like and what the eompletely just man would be like, if he eame 
into being, and what kind of man he’d be if he did, and likewise with regard to 
injustice and the most unjust man. We thought that, by looking at how their 
relationship to happiness and its opposite seemed to us, we’d also be eompelled 
to agree about ourselves as well, that the one who was most like them would 
have a portion of happiness most like theirs. But we weren’t trying to discover 
these things in order to prove [d] that it’s possible for them to eome into being. 

That’s true. 

Do you think that someone is a worse painter if, having painted a model of 
what the finest and most beautiful human being would be like and having 
rendered every detail of his pieture adequately, he eould not prove that sueh a 
man eould eome into being? 

No, by god, I don’t. 

Then what about our own ease? Didn’t we say that we were making a 
theoretieal model of a good eity?— [e] 

Gertainly. 

So do you think that our diseussion will be any less reasonable if we ean’t 
prove that it’s possible to found a eity that’s the same as the one in our theory? 

Not at all. 

Then that’s the truth of the matter. But if, in order to please you, I must also be 
willing to show how and under what eonditions it would most be possible to 


found sueh a eity, then you should agree to make the same eoneessions to me, in 
turn, for the purposes of this demonstration. 

Whieh ones? 

Is it possible to do anything in praetiee the same as in theory? Or is it in the 
nature of praetiee to grasp truth less well than theory does, even if [473] some 
people don’t think so? Will you first agree to this or not? 

I agree. 

Then don’t eompel me to show that what we’ve deseribed in theory ean eome 
into being exactly as we’ve deseribed it. Rather, if we’re able to discover how a 
eity eould eome to be governed in a way that most elosely approximates our 
deseription, let’s say that we’ve shown what you ordered us to show, namely, 
that it’s possible for our eity to eome to be. Or wouldn’t [b] you be satisfied with 
that? I would be satisfied with it. 

So would I. 

Then next, it seems, we should try to discover and point out what’s now badly 
done in eities that keeps them from being governed in that way and what’s the 
smallest ehange that would enable our eity to reaeh our sort of eonstitution—one 
ehange, if possible, or if not one, two, and if not two, then the fewest in number 
and the least extensive. 

[e] That’s absolutely right. 

There is one ehange we eould point to that, in my opinion, would aeeomplish 
this. It’s eertainly neither small nor easy, but it is possible. 

What is it? 

Well, rve now eome to what we likened to the greatest wave. But I shall say 
what I have to say, even if the wave is a wave of laughter that will simply drown 
me in ridieule and eontempt. So listen to what I’m going to say. 

Say on. 

Until philosophers rule as kings or those who are now ealled kings and 
leading men genuinely and adequately philosophize, that is, until politieal [d] 
power and philosophy entirely eoineide, while the many natures who at present 
pursue either one exclusively are forcibly prevented from doing so, eities will 
have no rest from evils, Glaueon, nor, I think, will the human raee. And, until 
this happens, the eonstitution we’ve been deseribing in [e] theory will never be 
born to the fullest extent possible or see the light of the sun. It’s beeause I saw 
how very paradoxical this statement would be that I hesitated to make it for so 
long, for it’s hard to face up to the fact that there ean be no happiness, either 
publie or private, in any other eity. 



Soerates, after hurling a speeeh and statement like that at us, you must expect 
that a great many people (and not undistinguished ones either) will east off their 
eloaks and, stripped for aetion, snateh any available [474] weapon, and make a 
determined rush at you, ready to do terrible things. So, unless you ean hold them 
off by argument and eseape, you really will pay the penalty of general derision. 

Well, you are the one that brought this on me. 

And I was right to do it. However, I won’t betray you, but rather defend you in 
any way I ean—by goodwill, by urging you on, and perhaps by being able to 
give you more appropriate answers than someone else. So, with the promise of 
this assistanee, try to show the unbelievers that things are as you say they are. [b] 

I must try it, then, espeeially sinee you agree to be so great an ally. If we’re to 
eseape from the people you mention, I think we need to define for them who the 
philosophers are that we dare to say must rule. And onee that’s elear, we should 
be able to defend ourselves by showing that the people we mean are fitted by 
nature both to engage in philosophy and to rule in a eity, while the rest are 
naturally fitted to leave philosophy [e] alone and follow their leader. 

This would be a good time to give that definition. 

Come, then, follow me, and we’ll see whether or not there’s some way to set it 
out adequately. 

Lead on. 

Do you need to be reminded or do you remember that, if it’s rightly said that 
someone loves something, then he mustn’t love one part of it and not another, 
but he must love all of it?— 

I think you’ll have to remind me, for I don’t understand it at all. [d] 

That would be an appropriate response, Glaueon, for somebody else to make. 
But it isn’t appropriate for an erotieally inelined man to forget that all boys in the 
bloom of youth pique the interest of a lover of boys and arouse him and that all 
seem worthy of his eare and pleasure. Or isn’t that the way you people behave to 
fine and beautiful boys? You praise a snub-nosed one as eute, a hook-nosed one 
you say is regal, one in between is well proportioned, dark ones look manly, and 
pale ones are ehildren of the gods. And as for a honey-eolored boy, do you think 
that this very term [e] is anything but the euphemistie eoinage of a lover who 
found it easy to tolerate sallowness, provided it was aeeompanied by the bloom 
of youth? In a word, you find all kinds of terms and excuses so as not to reject 
[475] anyone whose flower is in bloom. 

If you insist on taking me as your example of what erotieally inelined men do, 
then, for the sake of the argument, I agree. 


Purther, don’t you see wine-lovers behave in the same way? Don’t they love 
every kind of wine and find any excuse to enjoy it? 

Gertainly. 

And I think you see honor-lovers, if they ean’t be generals, be eaptains, and, if 
they ean’t be honored by people of importanee and dignity, they put up with 
being honored by insignificant and inferior ones, for they desire the whole of 
honor. [b] 

Exactly. 

Then do you agree to this or not? When we say that someone desires 
something, do we mean that he desires everything of that kind or that he desires 
one part of it but not another? 

We mean he desires everything. 

Then won’t we also say that the philosopher doesn’t desire one part of wisdom 
rather than another, but desires the whole thing? 

Yes, that’s true. 

And as for the one who’s ehoosy about what he learns, espeeially if he’s 
young and ean’t yet give an aeeount of what is useful and what [e] isn’t, we 
won’t say that he is a lover of learning or a philosopher, for we wouldn’t say that 
someone who’s ehoosy about his food is hungry or has an appetite for food or is 
a lover of food—instead, we’d say that he is a bad eater. 

And we’d be right to say it. 

But the one who readily and willingly tries all kinds of learning, who turns 
gladly to learning and is insatiable for it, is rightly ealled a philosopher, isn’t he? 

[d] Then many strange people will be philosophers, for the lovers of sights 
seem to be ineluded, sinee they take pleasure in learning things. And the lovers 
of sounds are very strange people to inelude as philosophers, for they would 
never willingly attend a serious diseussion or spend their time that way, yet they 
run around to all the Dionysiae festivals, omitting none, whether in eities or 
villages, as if their ears were under eontraet to listen to every ehorus. Are we to 
say that these people—and those who learn [e] similar things or petty crafts—are 
philosophers? 

No, but they are like philosophers. 

And who are the true philosophers? 

Those who love the sight of truth. 

That’s right, but what exactly do you mean by it? 

It would not be easy to explain to someone else, but I think that you will agree 
to this. 



To what? 

Sinee the beautiful is the opposite of the ugly, they are two. 

[476] Of eourse. 

And sinee they are two, eaeh is one? 

I grant that also. 

And the same aeeount is true of the just and the unjust, the good and the bad, 
and all the forms. Eaeh of them is itself one, but beeause they manifest 
themselves everywhere in assoeiation with aetions, bodies, and one another, eaeh 
of them appears to be many. 

That’s right. 

So, I draw this distinetion: On one side are those you just now ealled lovers of 
sights, lovers of crafts, and praetieal people; on the other side are [b] those we 
are arguing about and whom one would alone eall philosophers. 

How do you mean? 

The lovers of sights and sounds like beautiful sounds, eolors, shapes, and 
everything fashioned out of them, but their thought is unable to see and embraee 
the nature of the beautiful itself. 

That’s for sure. 

In fact, there are very few people who would be able to reaeh the beautiful 
itself and see it by itself. Isn’t that so? 

Gertainly. [e] 

What about someone who believes in beautiful things, but doesn’t believe in 
the beautiful itself and isn’t able to follow anyone who eould lead him to the 
knowledge of it? Don’t you think he is living in a dream rather than a wakened 
state? Isn’t this dreaming: whether asleep or awake, to think that a likeness is not 
a likeness but rather the thing itself that it is like? 

I eertainly think that someone who does that is dreaming. 

But someone who, to take the opposite ease, believes in the beautiful itself, 
ean see both it and the things that partieipate in it and doesn’t believe that the 
partieipants are it or that it itself is the partieipants—is he living [d] in a dream 
or is he awake? 

He’s very mueh awake. 

So we’d be right to eall his thought knowledge, sinee he knows, but we should 
eall the other person’s thought opinion, sinee he opines? 

Right. 

What if the person who has opinion but not knowledge is angry with us and 
disputes the truth of what we are saying? Is there some way to eonsole him and 



persuade him gendy, while hiding from him that he isn’t [e] in his right mind? 

There must be. 

Gonsider, then, what weTl say to him. Won’t we question him like this? Pirst, 
we’ll tell him that nobody begrudges him any knowledge he may have and that 
we’d be delighted to discover that he knows something. Then we’ll say: “Tell us, 
does the person who knows know something or nothing?” You answer for him. 

He knows something. 

Something that is or something that is not?— 

Something that is, for how eould something that is not be known? [477] 

Then we have an adequate grasp of this: No matter how many ways we 
examine it, what is eompletely is eompletely knowable and what is in no way is 
in every way unknowable? 

A most adequate one. 

Good. Now, if anything is sueh as to be and also not to be, won’t it be 
intermediate between what purely is and what in no way is? 

Yes, it’s intermediate. 

Then, as knowledge is set over what is, while ignoranee is of neeessity set 
over what is not, mustn’t we find an intermediate between knowledge and 
ignoranee to be set over what is intermediate between what is and [b] what is 
not, if there is sueh a thing? 

Gertainly. 

Do we say that opinion is something? 

Of eourse. 

A different power from knowledge or the same? 

A different one. 

Opinion, then, is set over one thing, and knowledge over another, aeeording to 
the power of eaeh. 

Right. 

Now, isn’t knowledge by its nature set over what is, to know it as it is? But 
first maybe we’d better be a bit more explicit. 

How so? 

[e] Powers are a elass of the things that are that enable us—or anything else 
for that matter—to do whatever we are eapable of doing. Sight, for example, and 
hearing are among the powers, if you understand the kind of thing I’m referring 
to. 

I do. 

Here’s what I think about them. A power has neither eolor nor shape nor any 


feature of the sort that many other things have and that I use to distinguish those 
things from one another. In the ease of a power, I use [d] only what it is set over 
and what it does, and by reference to these I eall eaeh the power it is: What is set 
over the same things and does the same I eall the same power; what is set over 
something different and does something different I eall a different one. Do you 
agree? I do. 

Then let’s baek up. Is knowledge a power, or what elass would you put it in? 

It’s a power, the strongest of them all. 

[e] And what about opinion, is it a power or some other kind of thing? 

It’s a power as well, for it is what enables us to opine. 

A moment ago you agreed that knowledge and opinion aren’t the same. 

How eould a person with any understanding think that a fallible power is the 
same as an infallible one? 

[478] Right. Then we agree that opinion is elearly different from knowledge. 

It is different. 

Henee eaeh of them is by nature set over something different and does 
something different? 

Neeessarily. 

Knowledge is set over what is, to know it as it is? 

Yes. 

And opinion opines? 

Yes. 

Does it opine the very thing that knowledge knows, so that the knowable and 
the opinable are the same, or is this impossible? 

It’s impossible, given what we agreed, for if a different power is set over 
something different, and opinion and knowledge are different powers, then the 
knowable and the opinable eannot be the same. [b] 

Then, if what is is knowable, the opinable must be something other than what 
is? 

It must. 

Do we, then, opine what is not? Or is it impossible to opine what is not? Think 
about this. Doesn’t someone who opines set his opinion over something? Or is it 
possible to opine, yet to opine nothing? 

It’s impossible. 

But someone who opines opines some one thing? 

Yes. 

Surely the most aeeurate word for that whieh is not isn’t “one thing” but 



“nothing”? [c] 

Gertainly. 

But we had to set ignoranee over what is not and knowledge over what is? 

That’s right. 

So someone opines neither what is nor what is not? 

How eould it be otherwise? 

Then opinion is neither ignoranee nor knowledge? 

So it seems. 

Then does it go beyond either of these? Is it elearer than knowledge or darker 
than ignoranee? 

No, neither. 

Is opinion, then, darker than knowledge but elearer than ignoranee? 

It is. 

Then it lies between them? [d] 

Yes. 

So opinion is intermediate between those two? 

Absolutely. 

Now, we said that, if something eould be shown, as it were, to be and not to be 
at the same time, it would be intermediate between what purely is and what in 
every way is not, and that neither knowledge nor ignoranee would be set over it, 
but something intermediate between ignoranee and knowledge? 

Gorreet. 

And now the thing we eall opinion has emerged as being intermediate 
between them? 

It has. 

Apparently, then, it only remains for us to find what partieipates in both being 
and not being and eannot eorreetly be ealled purely one or the other, [e] in order 
that, if there is sueh a thing, we ean rightly eall it the opinable, thereby setting 
the extremes over the extremes and the intermediate over the intermediate. Isn’t 
that so? 

It is. 

Now that these points have been established, I want to address a question 
[479] to our friend who doesn’t believe in the beautiful itself or any form of the 
beautiful itself that remains always the same in all respeets but who does believe 
in the many beautiful things—the Iover of sights who wouldn’t allow anyone to 
say that the beautiful itself is one or that the just is one or any of the rest: “My 
dear feIIow,” we’II say, “of all the many beautiful things, is there one that will 



not also appear ugly? Or is there one of those just things that will not also appear 
unjust? Or one of those pious things that will not also appear impious?” 

There isn’t one, for it is neeessary that they appear to be beautiful in a [b] way 
and also to be ugly in a way, and the same with the other things you asked about. 

What about the many doubles? Do they appear any the less halves than 
doubles? 

Not one. 

So, with the many bigs and smalls and lights and heavies, is any one of them 
any more what we say it is than its opposite? 

No, eaeh of them always partieipates in both opposites. 

Is any one of the manys what we say it is, then, any more than it is not what 
he says it is? 

No, they are like the ambiguities one is entertained with at dinner parties or 
like the ehildren’s riddle about the eunueh who threw something at a [e] bat—the 
one about what he threw at it and what it was in,— for they are ambiguous, and 
one eannot understand them as fixedly being or fixedly not being or as both or as 
neither. 

Then do you know how to deal with them? Or ean you find a more 
appropriate plaee to put them than intermediate between being and not being? 
Surely, they ean’t be more than what is or not be more than what is not, for 
apparently nothing is darker than what is not or elearer than [d] what is. 

Very true. 

We’ve now discovered, it seems, that the many conventions of the majority of 
people about beauty and the others are rolling around as intermediates between 
what is not and what purely is. 

We have. 

And we agreed earlier that anything of that kind would have to be ealled the 
opinable, not the knowable—the wandering intermediate grasped by the 
intermediate power. 

We did. 

As for those who study the many beautiful things but do not see the [e] 
beautiful itself and are ineapable of following another who leads them to it, who 
see many just things but not the just itself, and so with everything—these people, 
we shall say, opine everything but have no knowledge of anything they opine. 

Neeessarily. 

What about the ones who in eaeh ease study the things themselves that are 
always the same in every respeet? Won’t we say that they know and don’t opine? 



That’s neeessary too. 

Shall we say, then, that these people love and embraee the things that 
knowledge is set over, as the others do the things that opinion is set over? [480] 
Remember we said that the latter saw and loved beautiiul sounds and eolors and 
the like but wouldn’t allow the beautiiul itseli to be anything? 

We remember, all right. 

We won’t be in error, then, if we eall sueh people lovers of opinion rather than 
philosophers or lovers of wisdom and knowledge? Will they be angry with us if 
we eall them that? 

Not if they take my advice, for it isn’t right to be angry with those who speak 
the truth. 

As for those who in eaeh ease embraee the thing itself, we must eall them 
philosophers, not lovers of opinion? 

Most definitely. 
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Book VI 

And so, Glaueon, I said, after a somewhat lengthy and difficult diseussion, [484] 
both the philosophers and the nonphilosophers eame to light as who they are. 

It probably wouldn’t have been easy, he said, to have them do it in a shorter 
one. 

Apparently not. But for my part, I think that the matter would have been better 
illuminated if we had only it to diseuss and not all the other things that remain to 
be treated in order to discover the difference between the just life and the unjust 
one. [b] 

What’s our next topie? 

What else but the one that’s next in order? Sinee those who are able to grasp 
what is always the same in all respeets are philosophers, while those who are not 
able to do so and who wander among the many things that vary in every sort of 
way are not philosophers, whieh of the two should be the leaders in a eity? 

What would be a sensible answer to that? 

We should establish as guardians those who are elearly eapable of guarding 
the laws and the ways of life of the eity. [e] 

That’s right. 

And isn’t it elear that a guardian who is to keep wateh over anything should be 
keen-sighted rather than blind? 

Of eourse it’s elear. 

Do you think, then, that there’s any difference between the blind and those 
who are really deprived of the knowledge of eaeh thing that is? The latter have 
no elear model in their souls, and so they eannot—in the manner of painters— 
look to what is most true, make eonstant reference to it, and [d] study it as 
exactly as possible. Henee they eannot establish here on earth conventions about 
what is fine or just or good, when they need to be established, or guard and 
preserve them, onee they have been established. 

No, by god, there isn’t mueh difference between them. 



Should we, then, make these blind people our guardians or rather those who 
know eaeh thing that is and who are not inierior to the others, either in 
experience or in any other part of virtue? 

It would be absurd to ehoose anyone but the ones who have knowledge, if 
indeed they’re not inferior in these ways, for the respeet in whieh they are 
superior is pretty well the most important one. 

[485] Then shouldn’t we explain how it is possible for people to eome to have 
both these sorts of qualities? 

Gertainly. 

Then, as we said at the beginning of this diseussion, it is neeessary to 
understand first the nature of the ones who are going to eome to have both sorts,- 
for I think that, if we ean reaeh adequate agreement about that, we’II also agree 
that the same people ean have both qualities and that no one but they should be 
leaders in eities. 

How so? 

Let’s agree that philosophie natures always Iove the sort of learning that 
makes elear to them some feature of the being that always is and does not [b] 
wander around between eoming to be and deeaying. 

And further, let’s agree that, like the honor-Iovers and erotieally inelined men 
we deseribed before,- they Iove all sueh learning and are not willing to give up 
any part of it, whether large or small, more valuable or less so. 

That’s right. 

Gonsider next whether the people we’re deseribing must also have this [e] in 
their nature. 

What? 

They must be without faIsehood—they must refuse to aeeept what is false, 
hate it, and have a Iove for the truth. 

That’s a reasonable addition, at any rate. 

It’s not only reasonable, it’s entirely neeessary, for it’s neeessary for a man 
who is erotieally inelined by nature to Iove everything akin to or belonging to the 
boy he Ioves. 

That’s right. 

And eould you find anything that belongs more to wisdom than truth does? 

Of eourse not. 

Then is it possible for the same nature to be a philosopher—a Iover of wisdom 
—and a Iover of faIsehood? [d] 

Not at all. 


Then someone who loves learning must above all strive for every kind of truth 
from ehildhood on. 

Absolutely. 

Now, we surely know that, when someone’s desires ineline strongly for one 
thing, they are thereby weakened for others, just like a stream that has been 
partly diverted into another ehannel. 

Of eourse. 

Then, when someone’s desires flow towards learning and everything of that 
sort, they’d be eoneerned, I suppose, with the pleasures of the soul itself by 
itself, and they’d abandon those pleasures that eome through the body—if indeed 
he is a true philosopher and not merely a counterfeit one. 

That’s eompletely neeessary. [e] 

Then surely sueh a person is moderate and not at all a money-lover. It’s 
appropriate for others to take seriously the things for whieh money and large 
expenditures are needed, but not for him. 

That’s right. 

And of eourse there’s also this to eonsider when you are judging whether 
[486] a nature is philosophie or not. 

What’s that? 

If it is at all slavish, you should not overlook that fact, for pettiness is 
altogether ineompatible with a soul that is always reaehing out to grasp 
everything both divine and human as a whole. 

That’s eompletely true. 

And will a thinker high-minded enough to study all time and all being 
eonsider human life to be something important? 

He eouldn’t possibly. 

Then will he eonsider death to be a terrible thing? [b] 

He least of all. 

Then it seems a eowardly and slavish nature will take no part in true 
philosophy. 

Not in my opinion. 

And is there any way that an orderly person, who isn’t money-loving, slavish, 
a boaster, or a eoward, eould beeome unreliable or unjust? 

There isn’t. 

Moreover, when you are looking to see whether a soul is philosophie or not, 
you’ll look to see whether it is just and gentle, from youth on, or savage and hard 
to assoeiate with. 



Gertainly. 

And here’s something I think you won’t leave out. [c] 

What? 

Whether he’s a slow learner or a fast one. Or do you ever expect anyone to 
love something when it pains him to do it and when mueh effort brings only 
small return? 

No, it eouldn’t happen. 

And what if he eould retain nothing of what he learned, beeause he was full of 
forgetfulness? Gould he fail to be empty of knowledge? 

How eould he? 

Then don’t you think that, if he’s laboring in vain, he’d inevitably eome to 
hate both himself and that activity in the end? 

Of eourse. 

Then let’s never inelude a forgetful soul among those who are sufficiently [d] 
philosophieal for our purposes, but look for one with a good memory. 

Absolutely. 

Now, we’d eertainly say that the unmusieal and graeeless element in a 
person’s nature draws him to laek of due measure. 

Of eourse. 

And do you think that truth is akin to what laeks due measure or to what is 
measured? 

To what is measured. 

Then, in addition to those other things, let’s look for someone whose thought 
is by nature measured and graceful and is easily led to the form of eaeh thing 
that is. 

Of eourse. 

Well, then, don’t you think the properties we’ve enumerated are eompatible 
with one another and that eaeh is neeessary to a soul that is to have [e] an 
adequate and eomplete grasp of that whieh is? 

[487] They’re all eompletely neeessary. 

Is there any objection you ean find, then, to a pursuit that no one ean 
adequately follow unless he’s by nature good at remembering, quick to learn, 
high-minded, graceful, and a friend and relative of truth, justice, eourage, and 
moderation? 

Not even Momus- eould find one. 

When sueh people have reaehed maturity in age and edueation, wouldn’t you 
entrust the eity to them and to them alone? 


And Adeimantus replied: No one would be able to eontradiet the things 
you’ve said, Soerates, but on eaeh oeeasion that you say them, your hearers [b] 
are affected in some sueh way as this. They think that, beeause they’re 
inexperienced in asking and answering questions, they’re led astray a little bit by 
the argument at every question and that, when these little bits are added together 
at the end of the diseussion, great is their fall, as the opposite of what they said at 
the outset eomes to light. Just as inexperienced eheekers players are trapped by 
the experts in the end and ean’t make a [e] move, so they too are trapped in the 
end and have nothing to say in this different kind of eheekers, whieh is played 
not with disks but with words. Yet the truth isn’t affected by this outeome. I say 
this with a view to the present ease, for someone might well say now that he’s 
unable to oppose you as you ask eaeh of your questions, yet he sees that of all 
those who take up philosophy—not those who merely dabble in it while still 
young in order to eomplete their upbringing and then drop it, but those who 
eontinue in it for a longer time—the greatest number beeome eranks, not [d] to 
say eompletely vicious, while those who seem eompletely deeent are rendered 
useless to the eity beeause of the studies you reeommend. 

When I’d heard him out, I said: Do you think that what these people say is 
false? 

I don’t know, but I’d be glad to hear what you think. 

You’d hear that they seem to me to speak the truth. 

How, then, ean it be true to say that there will be no end to evils in our [e] 
eities until philosophers—people we agree to be useless—rule in them? 

The question you ask needs to be answered by means of an image or simile. 

And you, of eourse, aren’t used to speaking in similes! 

So! Are you making fun of me now that you’ve landed me with a elaim that’s 
so hard to establish? In any ease, listen to my simile, and you’ll appreeiate all the 
more how greedy for images I am. What the most deeent [488] people 
experience in relation to their eity is so hard to bear that there’s no other single 
experience like it. Henee to find an image of it and a defense for them, I must 
eonstruet it from many sourees, just as painters paint goat-stags by eombining 
the features of different things. Imagine, then, that something like the following 
happens on a ship or on many ships. The shipowner is bigger and stronger than 
everyone else on board, but he’s hard of hearing, a bit short-sighted, and his 
knowledge of seafaring [b] is equally deficient. The sailors are quarreling with 
one another about steering the ship, eaeh of them thinking that he should be the 
eaptain, even though he’s never learned the art of navigation, eannot point to 



anyone who taught it to him, or to a time when he learned it. Indeed, they daim 
that it isn’t teaehable and are ready to eut to pieees anyone who says that it is. 
They’re always erowding around the shipowner, begging him and doing 
everything possible to get him to turn the rudder over to [e] them. And 
sometimes, if they don’t sueeeed in persuading him, they execute the ones who 
do sueeeed or throw them overboard, and then, having stupefied their noble 
shipowner with drugs, wine, or in some other way, they rule the ship, using up 
what’s in it and sailing while drinking and feasting, in the way that people like 
that are prone to do. Moreover, they eall the person who is dever at persuading 
or forcing the shipowner to let them rule a “navigator,” a “eaptain,” and “one 
who knows ships,” and [d] dismiss anyone else as useless. They don’t 
understand that a true eaptain must pay attention to the seasons of the year, the 
sky, the stars, the winds, and all that pertains to his craft, if he’s really to be the 
ruler of a ship. And they don’t believe there is any craft that would enable him to 
determine how he should steer the ship, whether the others want him to or not, or 
[e] any possibility of mastering this alleged craft or of praetieing it at the same 
time as the craft of navigation. Don’t you think that the true eaptain will be 
ealled a real stargazer, a babbler, and a good-for-nothing by those who sail in 
ships governed in that way, in whieh sueh things happen? [489] 

I eertainly do. 

I don’t think that you need to examine the simile in detail to see that the ships 
resemble eities and their attitude to the true philosophers, but you already 
understand what I mean. 

Indeed, I do. 

Then first tell this simile to anyone who wonders why philosophers aren’t 
honored in the eities, and try to persuade him that there would be [b] far more 
eause for wonder if they were honored. 

I will tell him. 

Next tell him that what he says is true, that the most deeent among the 
philosophers are useless to the majority. Tell him not to blame those deeent 
people for this but the ones who don’t make use of them. It isn’t natural for the 
eaptain to beg the sailors to be ruled by him nor for the wise to knoek at the 
doors of the rieh—the man who eame up with that wiseeraek made a mistake. 
The natural thing is for the siek person, rieh [e] or poor, to knoek at the doetor’s 
door, and for anyone who needs to be ruled to knoek at the door of the one who 
ean rule him. It isn’t for the ruler, if he’s truly any use, to beg the others to aeeept 
his rule. Tell him that he’ll make no mistake in likening those who rule in our 



eities at present to the sailors we mentioned just now, and those who are ealled 
useless stargazers to the true eaptains. 

That’s absolutely right. 

Thereiore, it isn’t easy for the best ways of life to be highly esteemed by 
people who, as in these eireumstanees, follow the opposite ways. By far the 
greatest and most serious slander on philosophy, however, results [d] from those 
who profess to follow the philosophie way of life. I mean those of whom the 
proseeutor of philosophy deelared that the greatest number are eompletely 
vicious and the most deeent useless. And I admitted that what he said was true, 
didn’t I? 

Yes. 

And haven’t we explained why the deeent ones are useless? 

Yes, indeed. 

Then, do you next want us to diseuss why it’s inevitable that the greater 
number are vicious and to try to show, if we ean, that philosophy isn’t [e] 
responsible for this either? 

Gertainly. 

Then, let’s begin our dialogue by reminding ourselves of the point at whieh 
we began to diseuss the nature that someone must have if he is to beeome a fine 
and good person. Pirst of all, if you remember, he had to [490] be guided by the 
truth and always pursue it in every way, or else he’d really be a boaster, with no 
share at all in true philosophy. 

That’s what was said. 

And isn’t this view eompletely eontrary to the opinions eurrently held about 
him? 

It eertainly is. 

Then, won’t it be reasonable for us to plead in his defense that it is the nature 
of the real lover of learning to struggle toward what is, not to remain with any of 
the many things that are believed to be, that, as he moves on, he neither loses nor 
lessens his erotie love until he grasps the [b] being of eaeh nature itself with the 
part of his soul that is fitted to grasp it, beeause of its kinship with it, and that, 
onee getting near what really is and having intereourse with it and having 
begotten understanding and truth, he knows, truly lives, is nourished, and—at 
that point, but not before—is relieved from the pains of giving birth? 

That is the most reasonable defense possible. 

Well, then, will sueh a person have any part in the love of falsehood, or will he 
entirely hate it? 



He’ll hate it. [c] 

And if truth led the way, we’d never say, I suppose, that a ehorus of evils 
eould ever follow in its train. 

How eould it? 

But rather a healthy and just eharaeter, with moderation following it. 

That’s right. 

What need is there, then, to marshal all over again from the beginning the 
members of the philosophie nature’s ehorus in their inevitable array? Remember 
that eourage, high-mindedness, ease in learning, and a good memory all belong 
to it. Then you objected, saying that anyone would be eompelled to agree with 
what we said, but that, if he abandoned the [d] argument and looked at the very 
people the argument is about, he’d say that some of them were useless, while the 
majority had every kind of vice. So we examined the reason for this slander and 
have now arrived at the point of explaining why the majority of them are bad. 
And it’s for this reason that we’ve again taken up the nature of the true 
philosophers and defined what it neeessarily has to be. 

That’s true. [e] 

We must now look at the ways in whieh this nature is eorrupted, how it’s 
destroyed in many people, while a small number (the ones that are ealled useless 
rather than bad) eseape. After that, we must look in turn at the natures of the 
souls that imitate the philosophie nature and establish themselves in its pursuits, 
so as to see what the people are like who thereby [491] arrive at pursuits they are 
unworthy of and that is beyond them and who, beeause they often strike false 
notes, bring upon philosophy the reputation that you said it has with everyone 
everywhere. 

In what ways is this nature eorrupted? 

Tll try to enumerate them for you if 1 ean. 1 suppose that everyone would 
agree that only a few natures possess all the qualities that we just now said were 
essential to beeoming a eomplete philosopher and that seldom oeeur naturally 
among human beings. Or don’t you think so? [b] 

1 eertainly do. 

Gonsider, then, the many important ways in whieh these few ean be eorrupted. 

What are they? 

What will surprise you most, when you hear it, is that eaeh of the things we 
praised in that nature tends to eorrupt the soul that has it and to drag it away 
from philosophy. 1 mean eourage, moderation, and the other things we 
mentioned. 



That does sound strange. 

[c] Purthermore, all the things that are said to be good also eorrupt it and drag 
it away—beauty, wealth, physieal strength, relatives who are poweriul in the 
eity, and all that goes with these. You understand what I have in mind? 

I do, and Td be glad to learn about it more preeisely. 

Gorreetly grasp the general point Tm after, and it will be elear to you, and 
what rve said before won’t seem so strange. 

What do you want me to do? 

[d] We know that the more vigorous any seed, developing plant, or animal is, 
the more it is deficient in the things that are appropriate for it to have when it is 
deprived of suitable food, season, or loeation. For the bad is more opposed to the 
good than it is to the merely not good. 

Of eourse. 

Then it’s reasonable to say that the best nature fares worse, when unsuitably 
nurtured, than an ordinary one. 

It is. 

Then won’t we say the same thing about souls too, Adeimantus, that [e] those 
with the best natures beeome outstandingly bad when they receive a bad 
upbringing? Or do you think that great injustices and pure wiekedness originate 
in an ordinary nature rather than in a vigorous one that has been eorrupted by its 
upbringing? Or that a weak nature is ever the eause of either great good or great 
evil? 

No, you’re right. 

Now, I think that the philosophie nature as we defined it will inevitably [492] 
grow to possess every virtue if it happens to receive appropriate instruetion, but 
if it is sown, planted, and grown in an inappropriate environment, it will develop 
in quite the opposite way, unless some god happens to eome to its reseue. Or do 
you agree with the general opinion that eertain young people are aetually 
eorrupted by sophists—that there are eertain sophists with significant influence 
on the young who eorrupt them through private teaehing? Isn’t it rather the very 
people who say this who are the greatest sophists of all, sinee they edueate most 
eompletely, turning young and [b] old, men and women, into preeisely the kind 
of people they want them to be? 

When do they do that? 

When many of them are sitting together in assemblies, eourts, theaters, army 
eamps, or in some other publie gathering of the erowd, they object very loudly 
and excessively to some of the things that are said or done and approve others in 



the same way, shouting and elapping, so that the [e] very roeks and surroundings 
eeho the din of their praise or blame and double it. In eireumstanees like that, 
what is the effect, as they say, on a young person’s heart? What private training 
ean hold out and not be swept away by that kind of praise or blame and be 
earried by the flood wherever it goes, so that he’ll say that the same things are 
beautiM or ugly as the erowd does, follow the same pursuits as they do, and be 
the same sort of person as they are? 

He will be under great eompulsion to do so, Soerates. [d] 

And yet we haven’t mentioned the greatest eompulsion of all. 

What’s that? 

It’s what these edueators and sophists impose by their aetions if their words 
fail to persuade. Or don’t you know that they punish anyone who isn’t 
persuaded, with disenfranchisement, fines, or death? 

They most eertainly do. 

What other sophist, then, or what private conversations do you think will 
prevail in opposition to these? 

I don’t suppose that any will. [e] 

No, indeed, it would be very foolish even to try to oppose them, for there isn’t 
now, hasn’t been in the past, nor ever will be in the future anyone with a 
eharaeter so unusual that he has been edueated to virtue in spite of the eontrary 
edueation he received from the mob—I mean, a human eharaeter; the divine, as 
the saying goes, is an exception to the rule. You should realize that if anyone is 
saved and beeomes what he ought to be under our present eonstitutions, he has 
been saved—you might rightly say—by a divine dispensation. [493] 

I agree. 

Well, then, you should also agree to this. 

What? 

Not one of those paid private teaehers, whom the people eall sophists and 
eonsider to be their rivals in craft, teaehes anything other than the convictions 
that the majority express when they are gathered together. Indeed, these are 
preeisely what the sophists eall wisdom. It’s as if someone were learning the 
moods and appetites of a huge, strong beast that he’s rearing—how to approaeh 
and handle it, when it is most difficult to deal [b] with or most gentle and what 
makes it so, what sounds it utters in either eondition, and what sounds soothe or 
anger it. Having learned all this through tending the beast over a period of time, 
he ealls this knaek wisdom, gathers his information together as if it were a craft, 
and starts to teaeh it. In truth, he knows nothing about whieh of these convictions 



is fine or shameM, good or bad, just or unjust, but he applies all these names in 
aeeordanee with how the beast reaets—ealling what it enjoys good and [e] what 
angers it bad. He has no other aeeount to give of these terms. And he ealls what 
he is eompelled to do just and fine, for he hasn’t seen and eannot show anyone 
else how mueh eompulsion and goodness really differ. Don’t you think, by god, 
that someone like that is a strange edueator? 

I do indeed. 

Then does this person seem any different from the one who believes that it is 
wisdom to understand the moods and pleasures of a majority gathered from all 
quarters, whether they eoneern painting, musie, or, for [d] that matter, polities? If 
anyone approaehes the majority to exhibit his poetry or some other pieee of 
craftsmanship or his service to the eity and gives them mastery over him to any 
degree beyond what’s unavoidable, he’ll be under Diomedean eompulsion, as it’s 
ealled, to do the sort of thing of whieh they approve. But have you ever heard 
anyone presenting an argument that sueh things are truly good and beautiful that 
wasn’t absolutely ridieulous? 

[e] No, and I don’t expect ever to hear one. 

Keeping all this in mind, reeall the following question: Can the majority in 
any way tolerate or aeeept the reality of the beautiM itself, as opposed to the 
many beautiM things, or the reality of eaeh thing itself, as opposed [494] to the 
eorresponding many? 

Not in any way. 

Then the majority eannot be philosophie. 

They eannot. 

Henee they inevitably disapprove of those who praetiee philosophy? 

Inevitably. 

And so do all those private individuals who assoeiate with the majority and try 
to please them. 

eiearly. 

Then, beeause of all that, do you see any salvation for someone who is by 
nature a philosopher, to insure that he’ll praetiee philosophy eorreetly to the end? 
Think about what we’ve said before. We agreed that ease in [b] learning, a good 
memory, eourage, and high-mindedness belong to the philosophie nature. 

Yes. 

And won’t someone with a nature like that be first among the ehildren in 
everything, espeeially if his body has a nature that matehes that of his soul? 

How eould he not be? 



Then I suppose that, as he gets older, his family and fellow citizens will want 
to make use of him in eonneetion with their own affairs. 

Of eourse. 

Therefore theyTl pay eourt to him with their requests and honors, trying [e] by 
their Aattery to seeure for themselves ahead of time the power that is going to be 
his. 

That’s what usually happens, at any rate. 

What do you think someone like that will do in sueh eireumstanees, espeeially 
if he happens to be from a great eity, in whieh he’s rieh, well-born, good- 
looking, and tall? Won’t he be filled with impraetieal expectations and think 
himself eapable of managing the affairs, not only of the Greeks, but of the 
barbarians as well? And as a result, won’t he exalt himself to great [d] heights 
and be brimming with pretension and pride that is empty and laeks 
understanding? 

He eertainly will. 

And if someone approaehes a young man in that eondition and gently tells 
him the truth, namely, that that there’s no understanding in him, that he needs it, 
and that it ean’t be acquired unless he works like a slave to attain it, do you think 
that it will be easy for him to listen when he’s in the midst of so many evils? 

Far from it. 

And even if a young man of that sort somehow sees the point and is guided 
and drawn to philosophy beeause of his noble nature and his kinship with reason, 
what do you think those people will do, if they [e] believe that they’re losing 
their use of him and his eompanionship? Is there anything they won’t do or say 
to him to prevent him from being persuaded? Or anything they won’t do or say 
about his persuader—whether plotting against him in private or publiely 
bringing him into eourt—to prevent him from sueh persuasion? 

There eertainly isn’t. [495] 

Then, is there any ehanee that sueh a person will praetiee philosophy? 

None at all. 

Do you see, then, that we weren’t wrong to say that, when someone with a 
philosophie nature is badly brought up, the very eomponents of his nature— 
together with the other so-ealled goods, sueh as wealth and other similar 
advantages—are themselves in a way the eause of his falling away from 
philosophie pursuits? 

I do, and what we said was right. 

These, then, are the many ways in whieh the best nature—whieh is already 



rare enough, as we said—is destroyed and eorrupted, so that it eannot follow the 
best pursuits. And it is among these men that we find [b] the ones who do the 
greatest evils to eities and individuals and also—if they happen to be swept that 
way by the eurrent—the greatest good, for a petty nature will never do anything 
great, either to an individual or a eity. 

That’s very true. 

When these men, for whom philosophy is most appropriate, fall away from 
her, they leave her desolate and unwed, and they themselves lead [e] lives that 
are inappropriate and untrue. Then others, who are unworthy of her, eome to her 
as to an orphan deprived of the proteetion of kinsmen and disgraee her. These 
are the ones who are responsible for the reproaehes that you say are east upon 
philosophy by those who revile her, namely, that some of those who eonsort with 
her are useless, while the majority deserve to suffer many bad things. 

Yes, that is indeed what is said. 

And it’s a reasonable thing to say, for other little men—the ones who are most 
sophistieated at their own little crafts—seeing that this position, whieh is full of 
fine names and adornments, is vacated, leap gladly from those little crafts to 
philosophy, like prisoners eseaping from jail who take [d] refuge in a temple. 
Despite her present poor state, philosophy is still more high-minded than these 
other crafts, so that many people with defective natures desire to possess her, 
even though their souls are eramped and spoiled by the meehanieal nature of 
their work, in just the way that their bodies are mutilated by their crafts and 
labors. Isn’t that inevitable? [e] 

It eertainly is. 

Don’t you think that a man of this sort looks exactly like a little baldheaded 
tinker who has eome into some money and, having been just released from jail, 
has taken a bath, put on a new eloak, got himself up as a bridegroom, and is 
about to marry the boss’s daughter beeause she is poor and abandoned? 

[496] They’re exactly the same. 

And what kind of ehildren will that marriage produee? Won’t they be 
illegitimate and inferior? 

They have to be. 

What about when men who are unworthy of edueation approaeh philosophy 
and eonsort with her unworthily? What kinds of thoughts and opinions are we to 
say they beget? Won’t they truly be what are properly ealled sophisms, things 
that have nothing genuine about them or worthy of being ealled true wisdom? 

That’s absolutely right. 



Then there remains, Adeimantus, only a very small group who eonsort with 
philosophy in a way that’s worthy of her: A noble and well brought-up eharaeter, 
for example, kept down by exile, who remains with philosophy [b] aeeording to 
his nature beeause there is no one to eorrupt him, or a great soul living in a small 
eity, who disdains the eity’s affairs and looks beyond them. A very few might be 
drawn to philosophy from other crafts that they rightly despise beeause they 
have good natures. And some might be held baek by the bridle that restrains our 
friend Theages-—for he’s in every way qualified to be tempted away from 
philosophy, but his physieal illness [e] restrains him by keeping him out of 
polities. Pinally, my own ease is hardly worth mentioning—my daemonie sign- 
—beeause it has happened to no one before me, or to only a very few. Now, the 
members of this small group have tasted how sweet and blessed a possession 
philosophy is, and at the same time they’ve also seen the madness of the 
majority and realized, in a word, that hardly anyone aets sanely in publie affairs 
and that there is no ally with whom they might go to the aid of justice and 
survive, that [d] instead they’d perish before they eould profit either their eity or 
their friends and be useless both to themselves and to others, just like a man who 
has fallen among wild animals and is neither willing to join them in doing 
injustice nor sufficiently strong to oppose the general savagery alone. Taking all 
this into aeeount, they lead a quiet life and do their own work. Thus, like 
someone who takes refuge under a little wall from a storm of dust or hail driven 
by the wind, the philosopher—seeing others filled with lawlessness—is satisfied 
if he ean somehow lead his present life free from injustice and impious aets and 
depart from it with good hope, blameless [e] and eontent. 

Well, that’s no small thing for him to have aeeomplished before departing. 
[497] 

But it isn’t the greatest either, sinee he didn’t ehanee upon a eonstitution that 
suits him. Under a suitable one, his own growth will be fuller, and he’ll save the 
eommunity as well as himself. It seems to me that we’ve now sensibly diseussed 
the reasons why philosophy is slandered and why the slanderer is unjust— 
unless, of eourse, you have something to add. 

1 have nothing to add on that point. But whieh of our present eonstitutions do 
you think is suitable for philosophers? 

None of them. That’s exactly my eomplaint: None of our present eonstitutions 
[b] is worthy of the philosophie nature, and, as a result, this nature is perverted 
and altered, for, just as a foreign seed, sown in alien ground, is likely to be 
overcome by the native speeies and to fade away among them, so the 


philosophie nature fails to develop its full power and deelines into a different 
eharaeter. But if it were to find the best eonstitution, as it is [e] itself the best, it 
would be elear that it is really divine and that other natures and ways of life are 
merely human. Obviously you’re going to ask next what the best eonstitution is. 

You’re wrong there; 1 wasn’t going to ask that, but whether it was the 
eonstitution we deseribed when we were founding our eity or some other one. 

In the other respeets, it is that one. But we said even then- that there must 
always be some people in the eity who have a theory of the eonstitution, the 
same one that guided you, the lawgiver, when you made the laws. [d] 

We did say that. 

Yes, but we didn’t emphasize it sufficiently, for fear of what your objections 
have made plain, namely, that its proof would be long and difficult. And indeed 
what remains is by no means easy to go through. 

What’s that? 

How a eity ean engage in philosophy without being destroyed, for all great 
things are prone to fall, and, as the saying goes, fine things are really hard to 
achieve. 

Nevertheless, to eomplete our diseussion, we’ll have to get elear [e] about 
this. 

lf anything prevents us from doing it, it won’t be laek of willingness but laek 
of ability. At least you’ll see how willing I am, for notiee again how 
enthusiastieally and reeklessly 1 say that the manner in whieh a eity ought to take 
up the philosophie way of life is the opposite of what it does at present. 

How? 

At present, those who study philosophy do so as young men who have just left 
ehildhood behind and have yet to take up household management and money- 
making. But just when they reaeh the hardest part—1 mean [498] the part that 
has to do with giving a rational aeeount—they abandon it and are regarded as 
fully trained in philosophy. In later life, they think they’re doing well if they are 
willing to be in an invited audienee when others are doing philosophy, for they 
think they should do this only as a sideline. And, with a few exceptions, by the 
time they reaeh old age, their eagerness for philosophy is quenched more 
thoroughly than the sun of [b] Heraelitus, whieh is never rekindled.- 

What should they do? 

Entirely the opposite. As youths and ehildren, they should put their minds to 
youthful edueation and philosophy and take eare of their bodies at a time when 
they are growing into manhood, so as to acquire a helper for philosophy. As they 


grow older and their souls begin to reaeh maturity, they should inerease their 
mental exercises. Then, when their strength begins to fail and they have retired 
from polities and military service, they should graze freely in the pastures of 
philosophy and do nothing else—I [e] mean the ones who are to live happily 
and, in death, add a fitting destiny in that other plaee to the life they have lived. 

You seem to be speaking with true enthusiasm, Soerates. But Tm sure that 
most of your hearers, beginning with Thrasymaehus, will oppose you with even 
greater enthusiasm and not be at all convinced. 

Don’t slander Thrasymaehus and me just as we’ve beeome friends—not [d] 
that we were enemies before. We won’t relax our efforts until we either convince 
him and the others or, at any rate, do something that may benefit them in a later 
inearnation, when, reborn, they happen upon these arguments again. 

That’s a short time you’re talking about! 

It’s nothing eompared to the whole of time. All the same, it’s no wonder that 
the majority of people aren’t convinced by our arguments, for they’ve never seen 
a man that fits our plan (and the rhymes of this sort they have heard are usually 
intended and not, like this one, the produet of mere [e] ehanee). That is to say, 
they’ve never seen a man or a number of men who themselves rhymed with 
virtue, were assimilated to it as far as possible, [499] and ruled in a eity of the 
same type. Or do you think they have? 

I don’t think so at all. 

Nor have they listened sufficiently to fine and free arguments that seareh out 
the truth in every way for the sake of knowledge but that keep away from the 
sophistieations and eristie quibbles that, both in publie trials and in private 
gatherings, aim at nothing except reputation and disputation. 

No, they haven’t. 

It was beeause of this, beeause we foresaw these difficulties, that we were 
afraid. Nonetheless, we were eompelled by the truth to say that no [b] eity, 
eonstitution, or individual man will ever beeome perfect until either some ehanee 
event eompels those few philosophers who aren’t vicious (the ones who are now 
ealled useless) to take eharge of a eity, whether they want to or not, and eompels 
the eity to obey them, or until a god inspires the present rulers and kings or their 
offspring with a true erotie love for true philosophy. Now, it eannot be 
reasonably maintained, in my view, that either of these things is impossible, but 
if it eould, we’d be justly [e] ridieuled for indulging in wishful thinking. Isn’t 
that so? 



Then, if in the limitless past, those who were foremost in philosophy were 
forced to take eharge of a eity or if this is happening now in some foreign plaee 
far beyond our ken or if it will happen in the future, we are prepared to maintain 
our argument that, at whatever time the muse of [d] philosophy eontrols a eity, 
the eonstitution we’ve deseribed will also exist at that time, whether it is past, 
present, or future. Sinee it is not impossible for this to happen, we are not 
speaking of impossibilities. That it is difficult for it to happen, however, we agree 
ourselves. 

That’s my opinion, anyway. 

But the majority don’t share your opinion—is that what you are going to say? 

They probably don’t. 

You should not make sueh wholesale eharges against the majority, for they’ll 
no doubt eome to a different opinion, if instead of indulging your love of victory 
at their expense, you soothe them and try to remove their [e] slanderous 
prejudice against the love of learning, by pointing out what you mean by a 
philosopher and by defining the philosophie nature and way of life, as we did 
just now, so that they’ll realize that you don’t mean [500] the same people as 
they do. And if they onee see it your way, even you will say that they’ll have a 
different opinion from the one you just attributed to them and will answer 
differently. Or do you think that anyone who is gentle and without maliee is 
harsh with someone who is neither irritable nor malieious? I’ll antieipate your 
answer and say that a few people may have sueh a harsh eharaeter, but not the 
majority. 

And, of eourse, I agree. 

Then don’t you also agree that the harshness the majority exhibit towards [b] 
philosophy is eaused by those outsiders who don’t belong and who’ve burst in 
like a band of revellers, always abusing one another, indulging their love of 
quarrels, and arguing about human beings in a way that is wholly inappropriate 
to philosophy? 

I do indeed. 

No one whose thoughts are truly direeted towards the things that are, 
Adeimantus, has the leisure to look down at human affairs or to be filled with 
envy and hatred by eompeting with people. Instead, as he looks at and studies 
things that are organized and always the same, that neither [e] do injustice to one 
another nor suffer it, being all in a rational order, he imitates them and tries to 
beeome as like them as he ean. Or do you think that someone ean eonsort with 
things he admires without imitating them? 



I do not. It’s impossible. 

Then the philosopher, by eonsorting with what is ordered and divine and 
despite all the slanders around that say otherwise, himsell beeomes [d] as divine 
and ordered as a human being ean. 

That’s absolutely true. 

And if he should eome to be eompelled to put what he sees there into people’s 
eharaeters, whether into a single person or into a populaee, instead of shaping 
only his own, do you think that he will be a poor craftsman of moderation, 
justice, and the whole of popular virtue? 

He least of all. 

And when the majority realize that what we are saying about the philosopher 
is true, will they be harsh with him or mistrust us when we say that [e] the eity 
will never find happiness until its outline is sketehed by painters who use the 
divine model? 

They won’t be harsh, if indeed they realize this. But what sort of sketeh [501] 
do you mean? 

They’d take the eity and the eharaeters of human beings as their sketehing 
slate, but first they’d wipe it elean—^whieh isn’t at all an easy thing to do. And 
you should know that this is the plain difference between them and others, 
namely, that they refuse to take either an individual or a eity in hand or to write 
laws, unless they receive a elean slate or are allowed to elean it themselves. 

And they’d be right to refuse. 

Then don’t you think they’d next sketeh the outline of the eonstitution? 

Of eourse. 

[b] And I suppose that, as they work, they’d look often in eaeh direetion, 
towards the natures of justice, beauty, moderation, and the like, on the one hand, 
and towards those they’re trying to put into human beings, on the other. And in 
this way they’d mix and blend the various ways of life in the eity until they 
produeed a human image based on what Homer too ealled “the divine form and 
image” when it oeeurred among human beings.- 

That’s right. 

They’d erase one thing, I suppose, and draw in another until they’d made 
eharaeters for human beings that the gods would love as mueh [e] as possible. 

At any rate, that would eertainly result in the finest sketeh. 

Then is this at all persuasive to those you said were straining to attaek us— 
that the person we were praising is really a painter of eonstitutions? They were 
angry beeause we entrusted the eity to him: Are they any ealmer, now that 


they’ve heard what we had to say? 

They’ll be mueh ealmer, if they have any moderation. 

Indeed, how eould they possibly dispute it? Will they deny that philosophers 
[d] are lovers of what is or of the truth? 

That would be absurd. 

Or that their nature as we’ve deseribed it is elose to the best? 

They ean’t deny that either. 

Or that sueh a nature, if it follows its own way of life, isn’t as eompletely 
good and philosophie as any other? Or that the people we excluded are more so? 

Gertainly not. [e] 

Then will they still be angry when we say that, until philosophers take eontrol 
of a eity, there’ll be no respite from evil for either eity or citizens, and the 
eonstitution we’ve been deseribing in theory will never be eompleted in 
praetiee? 

They’ll probably be less angry. 

Then if it’s all right with you, let’s not say that they’ll simply be less angry but 
that they’ll beeome altogether gentle and persuaded, so that they’ll be shamed 
into agreeing with us, if nothing else. [502] 

It’s all right with me. 

Let’s assume, therefore, that they’ve been convinced on this point. Will 
anyone dispute our view that the offspring of kings or rulers eould be born with 
philosophie natures? 

No one would do that. 

Gould anyone elaim that, if sueh offspring are born, they’ll inevitably be 
eorrupted? We agree ourselves that it’s hard for them to be saved from 
eorruption, but eould anyone elaim that in the whole of time not one of them 
eould be saved? [b] 

How eould he? 

But surely one sueh individual would be sufficient to bring to eompletion all 
the things that now seem so ineredible, provided that his eity obeys him. 

One would be sufficient. 

If a ruler established the laws and ways of life we’ve deseribed, it is surely not 
impossible that the citizens would be willing to earry them out. 

Not at all. 

And would it be either astonishing or impossible that others should think as 
we do? 

I don’t suppose it would. [e] 



But I think our earlier diseussion was sufficient to show that these 
arrangements are best, if only they are possible. 

Indeed it was. 

Then we ean now eonelude that this legislation is best, if only it is possible, 
and that, while it is hard for it to eome about, it is not impossible. 

We ean. 

Now that this difficulty has been disposed of, we must deal with what 
remains, namely, how the saviors of our eonstitution will eome to be in the eity, 
what subjects and ways of life will eause them to eome into being, and at what 
ages theyTl take eaeh of them up. [d] 

Indeed we must. 

It wasn’t very clever of me to omit from our earlier diseussion the 
troublesome topies of acquiring wives, begetting ehildren, and appointing rulers, 
just beeause I knew that the whole truth would provoke resentment and would be 
hard to bring about in praetiee, for as it turned out, I had to go through these 
matters anyway. The subject of women and ehildren [e] has been adequately 
dealt with, but that of the rulers has to be taken up again from the beginning. We 
said, if you remember, that they must show themselves to be lovers of their eity 
when tested by pleasure and pain and [503] that they must hold on to their 
resolve through labors, fears, and all other adversities. Anyone who was 
ineapable of doing so was to be rejected, while anyone who eame through 
unehanged—like gold tested in a fire—was to be made ruler and receive prizes 
both while he lived and after his death. These were the sort of things we were 
saying while our argument, afraid of stirring up the very problems that now 
confront us, veiled its [b] face and slipped by. 

That’s very true; I do remember it. 

We hesitated to say the things we’ve now dared to say anyway. So let’s now 
also dare to say that those who are to be made our guardians in the most exact 
sense of the term must be philosophers. 

Let’s do it. 

Then you should understand that there will probably be only a few of them, 
for they have to have the nature we deseribed, and its parts mostly grow in 
separation and are rarely found in the same person. [e] 

What do you mean? 

You know that ease of learning, good memory, quick wits, smartness, youthful 
passion, high-mindedness, and all the other things that go along with these are 
rarely willing to grow together in a mind that will ehoose an orderly life that is 



quiet and eompletely stable, for the people who possess the former traits are 
earried by their quick wits wherever ehanee leads them and have no stability at 
all. 

That’s true. 

On the other hand, people with stable eharaeters, who don’t ehange easily, 
who aren’t easily Mghtened in battle, and whom one would employ [d] beeause 
of their greater reliability, exhibit similar traits when it eomes to learning: They 
are as hard to move and teaeh as people whose brains have beeome numb, and 
they are filled with sleep and yawning whenever they have to learn anything. 

That’s so. 

Yet we say that someone must have a fine and goodly share of both eharaeters, 
or he won’t receive the truest edueation, honors, or rule. 

That’s right. 

Then, don’t you think that sueh people will be rare? 

Of eourse. 

[e] Therefore they must be tested in the labors, fears, and pleasures we 
mentioned previously. But they must also be exercised in many other subjects— 
whieh we didn’t mention but are adding now—to see whether they ean tolerate 
the most important subjects or will shrink from them [504] like the eowards who 
shrink from other tests. 

It’s appropriate to examine them like that. But what do you mean by the most 
important subjects? 

Do you remember when we distinguished three parts in the soul, in order to 
help bring out what justice, moderation, eourage, and wisdom eaeh is? 

If I didn’t remember that, it wouldn’t be just for me to hear the rest. 

What about what preeeded it? 

What was that? 

We said, I believe, that, in order to get the finest possible view of these [b] 
matters, we would need to take a longer road that would make them plain to 
anyone who took it but that it was possible to give demonstrations of what they 
are that would be up to the standard of the previous argument.- And you said 
that that would be satisfactory. So it seems to me that our diseussion at that time 
fell short of exactness, but whether or not it satisfied you is for you to say. 

I thought you gave us good measure and so, apparently, did the others. 

Any measure of sueh things that falls short in any way of that whieh [e] is is 
not good measure, for nothing ineomplete is the measure of anything, although 
people are sometimes of the opinion that an ineomplete treatment is nonetheless 


adequate and makes further investigation unneeessary. 

Indeed, laziness eauses many people to think that. 

It is a thought that a guardian of a eity and its laws ean well do without. 

Probably so. 

Well, then, he must take the longer road and put as mueh effort into learning 
as into physieal training, for otherwise, as we were just saying, he will never 
reaeh the goal of the most important subject and the most [d] appropriate one for 
him to learn. 

Aren’t these virtues, then, the most important things? he asked. Is there 
anything even more important than justice and the other virtues we diseussed 

There is something more important. However, even for the virtues themselves, 
it isn’t enough to look at a mere sketeh, as we did before, while negleeting the 
most eomplete aeeount. It’s ridieulous, isn’t it, to strain every nerve to attain the 
utmost exactness and elarity about other things of little value and not to eonsider 
the most important things worthy of the greatest exactness? [e] 

It eertainly is. But do you think that anyone is going to let you off without 
asking you what this most important subject is and what it eoneerns? 

No, indeed, and you ean ask me too. You’ve eertainly heard the answer often 
enough, but now either you aren’t thinking or you intend to make trouble for me 
again by interrupting. And I suspeet the latter, for you’ve often heard it said that 
the form of the good is the most important thing [505] to learn about and that it’s 
by their relation to it that just things and the others beeome useful and beneficial. 
You know very well now that I am going to say this, and, besides, that we have 
no adequate knowledge of it. And you also know that, if we don’t know it, even 
the fullest possible knowledge of other things is of no benefit to us, any more 
than if we acquire any possession without the good of it. Or do you think that it 
is any advantage to have every kind of possession without the good of it? [b] Or 
to know everything except the good, thereby knowing nothing fine or good? 

No, by god, I don’t. 

Purthermore, you eertainly know that the majority believe that pleasure is the 
good, while the more sophistieated believe that it is knowledge. 

Indeed I do. 

And you know that those who believe this ean’t tell us what sort of knowledge 
it is, however, but in the end are forced to say that it is knowledge of the good. 

And that’s ridieulous. 

[e] Of eourse it is. They blame us for not knowing the good and then turn 
around and talk to us as if we did know it. They say that it is knowledge of the 



good—as if we understood what they’re speaking about when they utter the 
word “good.” 

That’s eompletely true. 

What about those who define the good as pleasure? Are they any less full of 
confusion than the others? Aren’t even they forced to admit that there are bad 
pleasures? 

Most definitely. 

So, I think, they have to agree that the same things are both good and bad. 

Isn’t that true? 

[d] Of eourse. 

It’s elear, then, isn’t it, why there are many large controversies about this? 

How eould it be otherwise? 

And isn’t this also elear? In the ease of just and beautiful things, many people 
are eontent with what are believed to be so, even if they aren’t really so, and they 
aet, acquire, and form their own beliefs on that basis. Nobody is satisfied to 
acquire things that are merely believed to be good, however, but everyone wants 
the things that really are good and disdains mere belief here. 

That’s right. [e] 

Every soul pursues the good and does its utmost for its sake. It divines that the 
good is something but it is perplexed and eannot adequately grasp what it is or 
acquire the sort of stable beliefs it has about other things, and so it misses the 
benefit, if any, that even those other things may give. Will we allow the best 
people in the eity, to whom we entrust everything, [506] to be so in the dark 
about something of this kind and of this importanee? 

That’s the last thing we’d do. 

I don’t suppose, at least, that just and fine things will have acquired mueh of a 
guardian in someone who doesn’t even know in what way they are good. And I 
divine that no one will have adequate knowledge of them until he knows this. 

You’ve divined well. 

But won’t our eonstitution be perfectly ordered, if a guardian who knows 
these things is in eharge of it? [b] 

Neeessarily. But, Soerates, you must also tell us whether you eonsider the 
good to be knowledge or pleasure or something else altogether. 

What a man! It’s been elear for some time that other people’s opinions about 
these matters wouldn’t satisfy you. 

Well, Soerates, it doesn’t seem right to me for you to be willing to state other 
people’s convictions but not your own, espeeially when you’ve spent so mueh 



time oeeupied with these matters. [e] 

What? Do you think it’s right to talk about things one doesn’t know as if one 
does know them? 

Not as if one knows them, he said, but one ought to be willing to state one’s 
opinions as sueh. 

What? Haven’t you notieed that opinions without knowledge are shameM and 
ugly things? The best of them are blind—or do you think that those who express 
a true opinion without understanding are any different from blind people who 
happen to travel the right road? 

They’re no different. 

Do you want to look at shameM, blind, and erooked things, then, when you 
might hear illuminating and fine ones from other people? [d] 

By god, Soerates, Glaueon said, don’t desert us with the end almost in sight. 
We’ll be satisfied if you diseuss the good as you diseussed justice, moderation, 
and the rest. 

That, my friend, I said, would satisfy me too, but I’m afraid that I won’t be up 
to it and that I’ll disgraee myself and look ridieulous by trying. So let’s abandon 
the quest for what the good itself is for the time being, for even to arrive at my 
own view about it is too big a topie for the diseussion [e] we are now started on. 
But I am willing to tell you about what is apparently an offspring of the good 
and most like it. Is that agreeable to you, or would you rather we let the whole 
matter drop? 

It is. The story about the father remains a debt you’ll pay another time. 

I wish that I eould pay the debt in Ml, and you receive it instead of [507] just 
the interest. So here, then, is this ehild and offspring of the good. But be eareM 
that I don’t somehow deceive you unintentionally by giving you an illegitimate 
aeeount of the ehild.— 

We’ll be as eareM as possible, so speak on. 

I will when we’ve eome to an agreement and reealled some things that we’ve 
already said both here and many other times. 

Whieh ones? [b] 

We say that there are many beautiful things and many good things, and so on 
for eaeh kind, and in this way we distinguish them in words. 

We do. 

And beauty itself and good itself and all the things that we thereby set down 
as many, reversing ourselves, we set down aeeording to a single form of eaeh, 
believing that there is but one, and eall it “the being” of eaeh. 


That’s true. 

And we say that the many beautiful things and the rest are visible but not 
intelligible, while the forms are intelligible but not visible. 

That’s eompletely true. 

[e] With what part of ourselves do we see visible things? 

With our sight. 

And so audible things are heard by hearing, and with our other senses we 
perceive all the other pereeptible things. 

That’s right. 

Have you eonsidered how lavish the maker of our senses was in making the 
power to see and be seen? 

I ean’t say I have. 

Well, eonsider it this way. Do hearing and sound need another kind of thing in 
order for the former to hear and the latter to be heard, a third [d] thing in whose 
absenee the one won’t hear or the other be heard? 

No, they need nothing else. 

And if there are any others that need sueh a thing, there ean’t be many of 
them. Can you think of one? 

I ean’t. 

You don’t realize that sight and the visible have sueh a need? 

How so? 

Sight may be present in the eyes, and the one who has it may try to use it, and 
eolors may be present in things, but unless a third kind of thing is present, whieh 
is naturally adapted for this very purpose, you know that [e] sight will see 
nothing, and the eolors will remain unseen. 

What kind of thing do you mean? 

I mean what you eall light. 

You’re right. 

Then it isn’t an insignificant kind of link that eonneets the sense of sight [508] 
and the power to be seen—it is a more valuable link than any other linked things 
have got, if indeed light is something valuable. 

And, of eourse, it’s very valuable. 

Whieh of the gods in heaven would you name as the eause and eontroller of 
this, the one whose light eauses our sight to see in the best way and the visible 
things to be seen? 

The same one you and others would name. Obviously, the answer to your 
question is the sun. 



And isn’t sight by nature related to that god in this way? 

Whieh way? 

Sight isn’t the sun, neither sight itself nor that in whieh it eomes to be, namely, 
the eye. [b] 

No, it eertainly isn’t. 

But I think that it is the most sunlike of the senses. 

Very mueh so. 

And it receives from the sun the power it has, just like an influx from an 
overflowing treasury. 

Gertainly. 

The sun is not sight, but isn’t it the eause of sight itself and seen by it? 

That’s right. 

Let’s say, then, that this is what I ealled the offspring of the good, whieh the 
good begot as its analogue. What the good itself is in the intelligible realm, in 
relation to understanding and intelligible things, the sun is in the visible realm, in 
relation to sight and visible things. [e] 

How? Explain a bit more. 

You know that, when we turn our eyes to things whose eolors are no longer 
illuminated by the light of day but by night lights, the eyes are dimmed and seem 
nearly blind, as if elear vision were no longer in them. 

Of eourse. 

Yet whenever one tums them on things illuminated by the sun, they see 
elearly, and vision appears in those very same eyes? [d] 

Indeed. 

Well, understand the soul in the same way: When it focuses on something 
illuminated by truth and what is, it understands, knows, and apparently possesses 
understanding, but when it focuses on what is mixed with obseurity, on what 
eomes to be and passes away, it opines and is dimmed, ehanges its opinions this 
way and that, and seems bereft of understanding. 

It does seem that way. 

So that what gives truth to the things known and the power to know to the 
knower is the form of the good. And though it is the eause of [e] knowledge and 
truth, it is also an object of knowledge.— Both knowledge and truth are beautiM 
things, but the good is other and more beautiful than they. In the visible realm, 
light and sight are rightly eonsidered sunlike, but it is wrong to think that they 
are the sun, so here it is right to think of knowledge and truth as goodlike but 
wrong to think that either [509] of them is the good—for the good is yet more 


prized. 

This is an inconceivably beautilul thing you’re talking about, if it provides 
both knowledge and truth and is superior to them in beauty. You surely don’t 
think that a thing like that eould be pleasure. 

Hush! Let’s examine its image in more detail as follows. 

How? [b] 

You’ll be willing to say, 1 think, that the sun not only provides visible things 
with the power to be seen but also with eoming to be, growth, and nourishment, 
although it is not itself eoming to be. 

How eould it be? 

Therefore, you should also say that not only do the objects of knowledge owe 
their being known to the good, but their being is also due to it, although the good 
is not being, but superior to it in rank and power. 

[e] And Glaueon eomieally said: By Apollo, what a daemonie superiority! 

It’s your own fault; you forced me to tell you my opinion about it. 

And 1 don’t want you to stop either. So eontinue to explain its similarity to the 
sun, if you’ve omitted anything. 

Tm eertainly omitting a lot. 

Well, don’t, not even the smallest thing. 

1 think ril have to omit a fair bit, but, as far as is possible at the moment, 1 
won’t omit anything voluntarily. 

Don’t. 

[d] Understand, then, that, as we said, there are these two things, one 
sovereign of the intelligible kind and plaee, the other of the visible (1 don’t say 
“of heaven” so as not to seem to you to be playing the sophist with the name).— 
In any ease, you have two kinds of thing, visible and intelligible. 

Right. 

It is like a line divided into two unequal seetions.— Then divide eaeh seetion 
—namely, that of the visible and that of the intelligible—in the same ratio as the 
line. In terms now of relative elarity and opaeity, one subseetion of the visible 
eonsists of images. And by images 1 mean, first, shadows, then reflections in 
water and in all elose-paeked, smooth, and [e] shiny materials, and everything of 
that sort, if you understand. [510] 

1 do. 

In the other subseetion of the visible, put the originals of these images, 
namely, the animals around us, all the plants, and the whole elass of 
manufactured things. 


Gonsider them put. 

Would you be willing to say that, as regards truth and untruth, the division is 
in this proportion: As the opinable is to the knowable, so the likeness is to the 
thing that it is like? 

Gertainly. [b] 

Gonsider now how the seetion of the intelligible is to be divided. 

How? 

As follows: In one subseetion, the soul, using as images the things that were 
imitated before, is forced to investigate from hypotheses, proeeeding not to a 
first prineiple but to a eonelusion. In the other subseetion, however, it makes its 
way to a first prineiple that is not a hypothesis, proeeeding from a hypothesis but 
without the images used in the previous subseetion, using forms themselves and 
making its investigation through them. 

I don’t yet fully understand what you mean. 

Let’s try again. You’ll understand it more easily after the following [e] 
preamble. I think you know that students of geometry, ealeulation, and the like 
hypothesize the odd and the even, the various figures, the three kinds of angles, 
and other things akin to these in eaeh of their investigations, as if they knew 
them. They make these their hypotheses and don’t think it neeessary to give any 
aeeount of them, either to themselves or to others, as if they were elear to 
everyone. And going from these first prineiples through the remaining steps, 
they arrive in full agreement. [d] 

I eertainly know that mueh. 

Then you also know that, although they use visible figures and make elaims 
about them, their thought isn’t direeted to them but to those other things that they 
are like. They make their elaims for the sake of the square itself and the diagonal 
itself, not the diagonal they draw, and similarly with the others. These figures 
that they make and draw, of whieh shadows [e] and reflections in water are 
images, they now in turn use as images, in seeking to see those others 
themselves that one eannot see except by means of thought. [511] 

That’s true. 

This, then, is the kind of thing that, on the one hand, I said is intelligible, and, 
on the other, is sueh that the soul is forced to use hypotheses in the investigation 
of it, not travelling up to a first prineiple, sinee it eannot reaeh beyond its 
hypotheses, but using as images those very things of whieh images were made in 
the seetion below, and whieh, by eomparison to their images, were thought to be 
elear and to be valued as sueh. 



I understand that you mean what happens in geometry and related [b] 
seienees. 

Then also understand that, by the other subseetion of the intelligible, I mean 
that whieh reason itself grasps by the power of dialeetie. It does not eonsider 
these hypotheses as first prineiples but truly as hypotheses—but as stepping 
stones to take off from, enabling it to reaeh the unhypothetieal first prineiple of 
everything. Having grasped this prineiple, it reverses itself and, keeping hold of 
what follows from it, eomes down to a eonelusion without making use of 
anything visible at all, but only of forms themselves, [e] moving on from forms 
to forms, and ending in forms. 

I understand, if not yet adequately (for in my opinion you’re speaking of an 
enormous task), that you want to distinguish the intelligible part of that whieh is, 
the part studied by the seienee of dialeetie, as elearer than the part studied by the 
so-ealled seienees, for whieh their hypotheses are first prineiples. And although 
those who study the objects of these seienees are forced to do so by means of 
thought rather than sense pereeption, still, [d] beeause they do not go baek to a 
genuine first prineiple, but proeeed from hypotheses, you don’t think that they 
understand them, even though, given sueh a prineiple, they are intelligible. And 
you seem to me to eall the state of the geometers thought but not understanding, 
thought being intermediate between opinion and understanding. 

Your exposition is most adequate. Thus there are four sueh eonditions in the 
soul, eorresponding to the four subseetions of our line: Understanding for the 
highest, thought for the seeond, belief for the third, and imaging [e] for the last. 
Arrange them in a ratio, and eonsider that eaeh shares in elarity to the degree that 
the subseetion it is set over shares in truth. 

I understand, agree, and arrange them as you say. 


1. See 474b-c. 

2. See 474c-475c. 

3. Momus is a personitieation of blame or eensure. 

4. See the Theages. 

5. See Plato, Apology 31c-32a, where Soerates explains that his daimonion has kept him out of polities. 

6. See 412a-b. 

7. Aristotle (Meteorologiea 355al4) repoits Heraelitus as believing that “the sun is new every day”: the 
sun not only sets at night, it eeases to exist, being replaeed by a totally new sun the next morning. 

8. See, for example, Iliad 1.131. 

9. See 435d. 

10. Throughout, Soerates is punning on the word tokos, whieh means either a ehild or the interest on 
eapital. 

11. Aeeepting the emendation of gigndskomenes to gigndskomenen. 

12. The play may be on the similarity of sound between ouranou (“of heaven”) and horatou (“of the 


visible”). More likely, Soerates is reierring to the fact that ouranou seems to eontain the word nou, the 
genitive ease of nous (“understanding”), and relative of noetou (“of the intelligible”). If he said that the sun 
was sovereign of heaven, he might be taken to suggest in sophistieal fashion that it was sovereign of the 
intelligible and that there was no real difference between the good and the sun. 

13. The line is illustrated below: 


Understandlng (ttoesis) 


Thought (dianoia) 


Beliet (pistis) 


Imaglnatlon (eikasia) 


Book VII 

[514] Next, I said, eompare the effect of edueation and of the laek of it on our 
nature to an experience like this: Imagine human beings living in an 
underground, cavelike dwelling, with an entranee a long way up, whieh is both 
open to the light and as wide as the cave itself. They’ve been there sinee 
ehildhood, fixed in the same plaee, with their neeks and legs fettered, able to see 
only in front of them, beeause their bonds prevent them from turning their heads 
around. Light is provided by a fire burning far above [b] and behind them. Also 
behind them, but on higher ground, there is a path stretehing between them and 
the fire. Imagine that along this path a low wall has been built, like the sereen in 
front of puppeteers above whieh they show their puppets. 

Tm imagining it. 

Then also imagine that there are people along the wall, earrying all kinds of 



artifacts that project above it—statues of people and other animals, [c] made out 
of stone, wood, and every material. And, as you’d expect, some [515] of the 
earriers are talking, and some are silent. 

It’s a strange image you’re deseribing, and strange prisoners. 

They’re like us. Do you suppose, first of all, that these prisoners see anything 
of themselves and one another besides the shadows that the fire easts on the wall 
in front of them? 

How eould they, if they have to keep their heads motionless throughout life? 
[b] 

What about the things being earried along the wall? Isn’t the same true of 
them? 

Of eourse. 

And if they eould talk to one another, don’t you think they’d suppose that the 
names they used applied to the things they see passing before them?- 

They’d have to. 

And what if their prison also had an eeho from the wall facing them? Don’t 
you think they’d believe that the shadows passing in front of them were talking 
whenever one of the earriers passing along the wall was doing so? 

I eertainly do. 

Then the prisoners would in every way believe that the truth is nothing [e] 
other than the shadows of those artifacts. 

They must surely believe that. 

Gonsider, then, what being released from their bonds and eured of their 
ignoranee would naturally be like, if something like this eame to pass.- When 
one of them was freed and suddenly eompelled to stand up, turn his head, walk, 
and look up toward the light, he’d be pained and dazzled and unable to see the 
things whose shadows he’d seen before. What do you think he’d say, if we told 
him that what he’d seen before was inconsequential, [d] but that now—beeause 
he is a bit eloser to the things that are and is turned towards things that are more 
—he sees more eorreetly? Or, to put it another way, if we pointed to eaeh of the 
things passing by, asked him what eaeh of them is, and eompelled him to answer, 
don’t you think he’d be at a loss and that he’d believe that the things he saw 
earlier were truer than the ones he was now being shown? 

Mueh truer. 

And if someone eompelled him to look at the light itself, wouldn’t his eyes 
hurt, and wouldn’t he turn around and flee towards the things he’s [e] able to see, 
believing that they’re really elearer than the ones he’s being shown? 


He would. 

And if someone dragged him away from there by force, up the rough, steep 
path, and didn’t let him go until he had dragged him into the sunlight, wouldn’t 
he be pained and irritated at being treated that way? And when he eame into the 
light, with the sun filling his eyes, wouldn’t he be unable [516] to see a single 
one of the things now said to be true? 

He would be unable to see them, at least at first. 

I suppose, then, that he’d need time to get adjusted before he eould see things 
in the world above. At first, he’d see shadows most easily, then images of men 
and other things in water, then the things themselves. Of these, he’d be able to 
study the things in the sky and the sky itself more easily at night, looking at the 
light of the stars and the moon, than during [b] the day, looking at the sun and 
the light of the sun. 

Of eourse. 

Pinally, I suppose, he’d be able to see the sun, not images of it in water or 
some alien plaee, but the sun itself, in its own plaee, and be able to study it. 

Neeessarily so. 

And at this point he would infer and eonelude that the sun provides the 
seasons and the years, governs everything in the visible world, and is [e] in some 
way the eause of all the things that he used to see. 

It’s elear that would be his next step. 

What about when he reminds himself of his first dwelling plaee, his fellow 
prisoners, and what passed for wisdom there? Don’t you think that he’d eount 
himself happy for the ehange and pity the others? 

Gertainly. 

And if there had been any honors, praises, or prizes among them for the one 
who was sharpest at identifying the shadows as they passed by and who best 
remembered whieh usually eame earlier, whieh later, and [d] whieh 
simultaneously, and who eould thus best divine the future, do you think that our 
man would desire these rewards or envy those among the prisoners who were 
honored and held power? Instead, wouldn’t he feel, with Homer, that he’d mueh 
prefer to “work the earth as a serf to another, one without possessions,”- and go 
through any sufferings, rather than share their opinions and live as they do? 

[e] I suppose he would rather suffer anything than live like that. 

Gonsider this too. If this man went down into the cave again and sat down in 
his same seat, wouldn’t his eyes—eoming suddenly out of the sun like that—be 
filled with darkness? 


They eertainly would. 

And before his eyes had recovered—and the adjustment would not be quick— 
while his vision was still dim, if he had to eompete again with [517] the 
perpetual prisoners in recognizing the shadows, wouldn’t he invite ridieule? 
Wouldn’t it be said of him that he’d returned from his upward journey with his 
eyesight ruined and that it isn’t worthwhile even to try to travel upward? And, as 
for anyone who tried to free them and lead them upward, if they eould somehow 
get their hands on him, wouldn’t they kill him? 

They eertainly would. 

This whole image, Glaueon, must be fitted together with what we said [b] 
before. The visible realm should be likened to the prison dwelling, and the light 
of the fire inside it to the power of the sun. And if you interpret the upward 
journey and the study of things above as the upward journey of the soul to the 
intelligible realm, you’ll grasp what I hope to convey, sinee that is what you 
wanted to hear about. Whether it’s true or not, only the god knows. But this is 
how I see it: In the knowable realm, the form of the good is the last thing to be 
seen, and it is reaehed only with difficulty. Onee one has seen it, however, one 
must eonelude that it is the eause of all that is eorreet and beautiful in anything, 
that it produees both light [e] and its souree in the visible realm, and that in the 
intelligible realm it eontrols and provides truth and understanding, so that 
anyone who is to aet sensibly in private or publie must see it. 

I have the same thought, at least as far as I’m able. 

Gome, then, share with me this thought also: It isn’t surprising that the ones 
who get to this point are unwilling to oeeupy themselves with human affairs and 
that their souls are always pressing upwards, eager to spend their time above, for, 
after all, this is surely what we’d expect, if indeed things fit the image I 
deseribed before. [d] 

It is. 

What about what happens when someone turns from divine study to the evils 
of human life? Do you think it’s surprising, sinee his sight is still dim, and he 
hasn’t yet beeome aeeustomed to the darkness around him, that he behaves 
awkwardly and appears eompletely ridieulous if he’s eompelled, either in the 
eourts or elsewhere, to eontend about the shadows of justice or the statues of 
whieh they are the shadows and to dispute about the way these things are 
understood by people who have never seen justice itself? [e] 

That’s not surprising at all. 

No, it isn’t. But anyone with any understanding would remember that [518] 



the eyes may be confused in two ways and from two eauses, namely, when 
they’ve eome from the light into the darkness and when they’ve eome from the 
darkness into the light. Realizing that the same applies to the soul, when 
someone sees a soul disturbed and unable to see something, he won’t laugh 
mindlessly, but he’ll take into eonsideration whether it has eome from a brighter 
life and is dimmed through not having yet beeome aeeustomed to the dark or 
whether it has eome from greater ignoranee into greater light and is dazzled by 
the inereased brillianee. Then he’ll deelare the first soul happy in its experience 
and life, and he’ll pity the latter—but even if he ehose to make fun of it, at least 
he’d be less ridieulous [b] than if he laughed at a soul that has eome from the 
light above. 

What you say is very reasonable. 

If that’s true, then here’s what we must think about these matters: Edueation 
isn’t what some people deelare it to be, namely, putting knowledge into souls 
that laek it, like putting sight into blind eyes. [e] 

They do say that. 

But our present diseussion, on the other hand, shows that the power to learn is 
present in everyone’s soul and that the instrument with whieh eaeh learns is like 
an eye that eannot be turned around from darkness to light without turning the 
whole body. This instrument eannot be turned around from that whieh is eoming 
into being without turning the whole soul until it is able to study that whieh is 
and the brightest thing that is, [d] namely, the one we eall the good. Isn’t that 
right? 

Yes. 

Then edueation is the craft eoneerned with doing this very thing, this turning 
around, and with how the soul ean most easily and effectively be made to do it. 

It isn’t the craft of putting sight into the soul. Edueation takes for granted that 
sight is there but that it isn’t turned the right way or looking where it ought to 
look, and it tries to redireet it appropriately. 

So it seems. 

Now, it looks as though the other so-ealled virtues of the soul are akin to those 
of the body, for they really aren’t there beforehand but are added [e] later by 
habit and praetiee. However, the virtue of reason seems to belong above all to 
something more divine, whieh never loses its power but is either useful and 
beneficial or useless and harmM, depending on the way [519] it is turned. Or 
have you never notieed this about people who are said to be vicious but clever, 
how keen the vision of their little souls is and how sharply it distinguishes the 



things it is turned towards? This shows that its sight isn’t interior but rather is 
forced to serve evil ends, so that the sharper it sees, the more evil it 
aeeomplishes. 

Absolutely. 

However, if a nature of this sort had been hammered at from ehildhood and 
freed from the bonds of kinship with beeoming, whieh have been fastened to it 
by feasting, greed, and other sueh pleasures and whieh, like [b] leaden weights, 
pull its vision downwards—if, being rid of these, it turned to look at true things, 
then 1 say that the same soul of the same person would see these most sharply, 
just as it now does the things it is presently turned towards. 

Probably so. 

And what about the unedueated who have no experience of truth? Isn’t it 
likely—indeed, doesn’t it follow neeessarily from what was said before—that 
they will never adequately govern a eity? But neither would those who’ve been 
allowed to spend their whole lives being edueated. The former [e] would fail 
beeause they don’t have a single goal at whieh all their aetions, publie and 
private, inevitably aim; the latter would fail beeause they’d refuse to aet, 
thinking that they had settled while still alive in the faraway Isles of the Blessed. 

That’s true. 

It is our task as founders, then, to eompel the best natures to reaeh the study 
we said before is the most important, namely, to make the aseent and see the 
good. But when they’ve made it and looked sufficiently, we [d] mustn’t allow 
them to do what they’re allowed to do today. 

What’s that? 

To stay there and refuse to go down again to the prisoners in the cave and 
share their labors and honors, whether they are of less worth or of greater. 

Then are we to do them an injustice by making them live a worse life when 
they eould live a better one? 

You are forgetting again that it isn’t the law’s eoneern to make any one [e] 
elass in the eity outstandingly happy but to contrive to spread happiness 
throughout the eity by bringing the citizens into harmony with eaeh other 
through persuasion or eompulsion and by making them share with eaeh other the 
benefits that eaeh elass ean confer on the eommunity.- The law produees sueh 
people in the eity, not in order to allow them to turn [520] in whatever direetion 
they want, but to make use of them to bind the eity together. 

That’s true, 1 had forgotten. 

Observe, then, Glaueon, that we won’t be doing an injustice to those who’ve 


beeome philosophers in our eity and that what we’ll say to them, when we 
eompel them to guard and eare for the others, will be just. We’ll say: “When 
people like you eome to be in other eities, they’re justified in not sharing in their 
eity’s labors, for they’ve grown there spontaneously, [b] against the will of the 
eonstitution. And what grows of its own aeeord and owes no debt for its 
upbringing has justice on its side when it isn’t keen to pay anyone for that 
upbringing. But we’ve made you kings in our eity and leaders of the swarm, as it 
were, both for yourselves and for the rest of the eity. You’re better and more 
eompletely edueated than the others and are better able to share in both types of 
life. Therefore eaeh of you in [e] turn must go down to live in the eommon 
dwelling plaee of the others and grow aeeustomed to seeing in the dark. When 
you are used to it, you’ll see vastly better than the people there. And beeause 
you’ve seen the truth about fine, just, and good things, you’ll know eaeh image 
for what it is and also that of whieh it is the image. Thus, for you and for us, the 
eity will be governed, not like the majority of eities nowadays, by people who 
fight over shadows and struggle against one another in order to rule—as if that 
were a great good—but by people who are awake rather than dreaming, for the 
truth is surely this: A eity whose prospective rulers [d] are least eager to rule 
must of neeessity be most free from civil war, whereas a eity with the opposite 
kind of rulers is governed in the opposite way.” 

Absolutely. 

Then do you think that those we’ve nurtured will disobey us and refuse to 
share the labors of the eity, eaeh in turn, while living the greater part of their 
time with one another in the pure realm? 

It isn’t possible, for we’ll be giving just orders to just people. Eaeh of [e] them 
will eertainly go to rule as to something eompulsory, however, whieh is exactly 
the opposite of what’s done by those who now rule in eaeh eity. 

This is how it is. If you ean find a way of life that’s better than ruling for the 
prospective rulers, your well-governed eity will beeome a possibility, [521] for 
only in it will the truly rieh rule—not those who are rieh in gold but those who 
are rieh in the wealth that the happy must have, namely, a good and rational life. 
But if beggars hungry for private goods go into publie life, thinking that the 
good is there for the seizing, then the well-governed eity is impossible, for then 
ruling is something fought over, and this civil and domestie war destroys these 
people and the rest of the eity as well. 

That’s very true. 

[b] Can you name any life that despises politieal rule besides that of the true 



philosopher? 

No, by god, I ean’t. 

But surely it is those who are not lovers of ruling who must rule, for if they 
don’t, the lovers of it, who are rivals, will fight over it. 

Of eourse. 

Then who will you eompel to beeome guardians of the eity, if not those who 
have the best understanding of what matters for good government and who have 
other honors than politieal ones, and a better life as well? 

No one. 

Do you want us to eonsider now how sueh people will eome to be in [e] our 
eity and how—^just as some are said to have gone up from Hades to the gods— 
we’ll lead them up to the light? 

Of eourse I do. 

This isn’t, it seems, a matter of tossing a eoin, but of turning a soul from a day 
that is a kind of night to the true day—the aseent to what is, whieh we say is true 
philosophy. 

Indeed. 

Then mustn’t we try to discover the subjects that have the power to [d] bring 
this about? 

Of eourse. 

So what subject is it, Glaueon, that draws the soul from the realm of beeoming 
to the realm of what is? And it oeeurs to me as I’m speaking that we said, didn’t 
we, that it is neeessary for the prospective rulers to be athletes in war when 
they’re young? 

Yes, we did. 

Then the subject we’re looking for must also have this eharaeteristie in 
addition to the former one. 

Whieh one? 

It mustn’t be useless to warlike men. 

If it’s at all possible, it mustn’t. 

Now, prior to this, we edueated them in musie and poetry and physieal [e] 
training. 

We did. 

And physieal training is eoneerned with what eomes into being and dies, for it 
oversees the growth and deeay of the body. 

Apparently. 

So it eouldn’t be the subject we’re looking for. 



No, it eouldn’t. [522] 

Then, eould it be the musie and poetry we deseribed before? 

But that, if you remember, is just the eounterpart of physieal training. It 
edueated the guardians through habits. Its harmonies gave them a eertain 
harmoniousness, not knowledge; its rhythms gave them a eertain rhythmieal 
quality; and its stories, whether fictionaI or nearer the truth, cultivated other 
habits akin to these. But as for the subject you’re looking for now, there’s 
nothing like that in musie and poetry. [b] 

Your reminder is exactly to the point; there’s really nothing like that in musie 
and poetry. But, Glaueon, what is there that does have this? The crafts all seem 
to be base or meehanieal. 

How eould they be otherwise? But apart from musie and poetry, physieal 
training, and the crafts, what subject is Ieft? 

Well, if we ean’t find anything apart from these, let’s eonsider one of the 
subjects that touehes all of them. 

What sort of thing? 

For example, that eommon thing that every craft, every type of thought, and 
every seienee uses and that is among the first eompulsory subjects [e] for 
everyone. 

What’s that? 

That inconsequentiaI matter of distinguishing the one, the two, and the three. 
In short, I mean number and ealeulation, for isn’t it true that every craft and 
seienee must have a share in that? 

They eertainly must. 

Then so must warfare. 

Absolutely. 

In the tragedies, at any rate, Palamedes is always showing up Agamemnon as 
a totally ridieulous general. Haven’t you notieed? He says that, by inventing 
numbers, he established how many troops there were [d] in the Trojan army and 
eounted their ships and everything else—implying that they were uneounted 
before and that Agamemnon (if indeed he didn’t know how to eount) didn’t even 
know how many feet he had? What kind of general do you think that made him? 

A very strange one, if that’s true. 

Then won’t we set down this subject as eompulsory for a warrior, so [e] that 
he is able to eount and ealeulate? 

More eompulsory than anything. If, that is, he’s to understand anything about 
setting his troops in order or if he’s even to be properly human. 



Then do you notiee the same thing about this subject that I do? 

What’s that? 

That this turns out to be one of the subjects we were looking for that naturally 
lead to understanding. But no one uses it eorreetly, namely, as something that is 
really fitted in every way to draw one towards being. [523] 

What do you mean? 

ITl try to make my view elear as follows: ITl distinguish for myself the things 
that do or don’t lead in the direetion we mentioned, and you must study them 
along with me and either agree or disagree, and that way we may eome to know 
more elearly whether things are indeed as I divine. 

Point them out. 

Tll point out, then, if you ean grasp it, that some sense pereeptions don’t 
summon the understanding to look into them, beeause the judgment of [b] sense 
pereeption is itself adequate, while others eneourage it in every way to look into 
them, beeause sense pereeption seems to produee no sound result. 

You’re obviously referring to things appearing in the distanee and to trompe 
l’oeil paintings. 

You’re not quite getting my meaning. 

Then what do you mean? 

The ones that don’t summon the understanding are all those that don’t go off 
into opposite pereeptions at the same time. But the ones that do go [e] off in that 
way I eall summoners —whenever sense pereeption doesn’t deelare one thing 
any more than its opposite, no matter whether the object striking the senses is 
near at hand or far away. You’ll understand my meaning better if I put it this 
way: These, we say, are three fingers—the smallest, the seeond, and the middle 
finger. 

That’s right. 

Assume that I’m talking about them as being seen from elose by. Now, this is 
my question about them. 

What? 

It’s apparent that eaeh of them is equally a finger, and it makes no difference 
in this regard whether the finger is seen to be in the middle or [d] at either end, 
whether it is dark or pale, thiek or thin, or anything else of that sort, for in all 
these eases, an ordinary soul isn’t eompelled to ask the understanding what a 
finger is, sinee sight doesn’t suggest to it that a finger is at the same time the 
opposite of a finger. 

No, it doesn’t. 



Therefore, it isn’t likely that anything of that sort would summon or [e] 
awaken the understanding. 

No, it isn’t. 

But what about the bigness and smallness of fingers? Does sight perceive 
them adequately? Does it make no difference to it whether the finger is in the 
middle or at the end? And is it the same with the sense of toueh, as regards the 
thiek and the thin, the hard and the soft? And do the other senses reveal sueh 
things elearly and adequately? Doesn’t eaeh of them [524] rather do the 
following: The sense set over the hard is, in the first plaee, of neeessity also set 
over the soft, and it reports to the soul that the same thing is perceived by it to be 
both hard and soft? 

That’s right. 

And isn’t it neeessary that in sueh eases the soul is puzzled as to what this 
sense means by the hard, if it indieates that the same thing is also soft, or what it 
means by the light and the heavy, if it indieates that the heavy is light, or the 
light, heavy? 

Yes, indeed, these are strange reports for the soul to receive, and they [b] do 
demand to be looked into. 

Then it’s likely that in sueh eases the soul, summoning ealeulation and 
understanding, first tries to determine whether eaeh of the things announeed to it 
is one or two. 

Of eourse. 

lf it’s evidently two, won’t eaeh be evidently distinet and one? 

Yes. 

Then, if eaeh is one, and both two, the soul will understand that the two are 
separate, for it wouldn’t understand the inseparable to be two, but rather one. [e] 

That’s right. 

Sight, however, saw the big and small, not as separate, but as mixed up 
together. Isn’t that so? 

Yes. 

And in order to get elear about all this, understanding was eompelled to see 
the big and the small, not as mixed up together, but as separate—the opposite 
way from sight. 

True. 

And isn’t it from these eases that it first oeeurs to us to ask what the big is and 
what the small is? 

Absolutely. 



And, beeause of this, we ealled the one the intelligible and the other the 
visible. 

That’s right. [d] 

This, then, is what I was trying to express before, when I said that some things 
summon thought, while others don’t. Those that strike the relevant sense at the 
same time as their opposites I eall summoners, those that don’t do this do not 
awaken understanding. 

Now I understand, and I think you’re right. 

Well, then, to whieh of them do number and the one belong? 

I don’t know. 

Reason it out from what was said before. If the one is adequately seen itself by 
itself or is so perceived by any of the other senses, then, as we were saying in the 
ease of fingers, it wouldn’t draw the soul towards being. But if something 
opposite to it is always seen at the same time, so that [e] nothing is apparently 
any more one than the opposite of one, then something would be needed to judge 
the matter. The soul would then be puzzled, would look for an answer, would stir 
up its understanding, and would ask what the one itself is. And so this would be 
among the subjects that lead the soul and turn it around towards the study of that 
whieh is. [525] 

But surely the sight of the one does possess this eharaeteristie to a remarkable 
degree, for we see the same thing to be both one and an unlimited number at the 
same time. 

Then, if this is true of the one, won’t it also be true of all numbers? 

Of eourse. 

Now, ealeulation and arithmetie are wholly eoneerned with numbers. 

That’s right. 

[b] Then evidently they lead us towards truth. 

Supernaturally so. 

Then they belong, it seems, to the subjects we’re seeking. They are 
eompulsory for warriors beeause of their orderly ranks and for philosophers 
beeause they have to learn to rise up out of beeoming and grasp being, if they are 
ever to beeome rational. 

That’s right. 

And our guardian must be both a warrior and a philosopher. 

Gertainly. 

Then it would be appropriate, Glaueon, to legislate this subject for those who 
are going to share in the highest offices in the eity and to persuade them to turn 



to ealeulation and take it up, not as iaymen do, but staying [e] with it untii they 
reaeh the study of the natures of the numbers by means of understanding itseif, 
nor iike tradesmen and retaiiers, for the sake of buying and seiiing, but for the 
sake of war and for ease in turning the soui around, away from beeoming and 
towards truth and being. 

Weii put. 

Moreover, it strikes me, now that it has been mentioned, how sophistieated the 
subject of eaieuiation is and in how many ways it is usefui for [d] our purposes, 
provided that one praetiees it for the sake of knowing rather than trading. 

How is it usefui? 

In the very way we were talking about. It leads the soul forcibIy upward and 
eompels it to diseuss the numbers themselves, never permitting anyone to 
propose for diseussion numbers attaehed to visible or tangible bodies. You know 
what those who are clever in these matters are like: If, in the eourse of the 
argument, someone tries to divide the one itself, they laugh [e] and won’t permit 
it. If you divide it, they multiply it, taking eare that one thing never be found to 
be many parts rather than one. 

That’s very true. 

Then what do you think would happen, Glaueon, if someone were to [526] ask 
them: “What kind of numbers are you talking about, in whieh the one is as you 
assume it to be, eaeh one equal to every other, without the least difference and 
eontaining no internal parts?” 

I think they’d answer that they are talking about those numbers that ean be 
grasped only in thought and ean’t be dealt with in any other way. 

[b] Then do you see that it’s likely that this subject really is eompulsory for us, 
sinee it apparently eompels the soul to use understanding itself on the truth 
itself? 

Indeed, it most eertainly does do that. 

And what about those who are naturally good at ealeulation or reasoning? 
Have you already notieed that they’re naturally sharp, so to speak, in all subjects, 
and that those who are slow at it, if they’re edueated and exercised in it, even if 
they’re benefited in no other way, nonetheless improve and beeome generally 
sharper than they were? 

That’s true. 

Moreover, I don’t think you’II easily find subjects that are harder to learn or 
praetiee than this. [e] 

No, indeed. 



Then, for all these reasons, this subject isn’t to be negleeted, and the best 
natures must be edueated in it. 

I agree. 

Let that, then, be one of our subjects. Seeond, let’s eonsider whether the 
subject that eomes next is also appropriate for our purposes. 

What subject is that? Do you mean geometry? 

That’s the very one I had in mind. 

Insofar as it pertains to war, it’s obviously appropriate, for when it [d] eomes 
to setting up eamp, oeeupying a region, eoneentrating troops, deploying them, or 
with regard to any of the other formations an army adopts in battle or on the 
mareh, it makes all the difference whether someone is a geometer or not. 

But, for things like that, even a little geometry—or ealeulation for that matter 
—would suffice. What we need to eonsider is whether the greater and more 
advanced part of it tends to make it easier to see the form of the good. And we 
say that anything has that tendeney if it eompels the [e] soul to turn itself around 
towards the region in whieh lies the happiest of the things that are, the one the 
soul must see at any eost. 

You’re right. 

Therefore, if geometry eompels the soul to study being, it’s appropriate, but if 
it eompels it to study beeoming, it’s inappropriate. 

So we’ve said, at any rate. 

Now, no one with even a little experience of geometry will dispute that [527] 
this seienee is entirely the opposite of what is said about it in the aeeounts of its 
praetitioners. 

How do you mean? 

They give ridieulous aeeounts of it, though they ean’t help it, for they speak 
like praetieal men, and all their aeeounts refer to doing things. They talk of 
“squaring,” “applying,” “adding,” and the like, whereas the entire subject is 
pursued for the sake of knowledge. [b] 

Absolutely. 

And mustn’t we also agree on a further point? 

What is that? 

That their aeeounts are for the sake of knowing what always is, not what 
eomes into being and passes away. 

That’s easy to agree to, for geometry is knowledge of what always is. 

Then it draws the soul towards truth and produees philosophie thought by 
direeting upwards what we now wrongly direet downwards. 



As far as anything possibly ean. 

[e] Then as far as we possibly ean, we must require those in your fine eity not 
to negleet geometry in any way, for even its by-produets are not insignificant. 

What are they? 

The ones eoneerned with war that you mentioned. But we also surely know 
that, when it eomes to better understanding any subject, there is a world of 
difference between someone who has grasped geometry and someone who 
hasn’t. 

Yes, by god, a world of difference. 

Then shall we set this down as a seeond subject for the young? 

Let’s do so, he said. 

And what about astronomy? Shall we make it the third? Or do you disagree? 
[d] 

That’s fine with me, for a better awareness of the seasons, months, and years 
is no less appropriate for a general than for a farmer or navigator. 

You amuse me: You’re like someone who’s afraid that the majority will think 
he is preseribing useless subjects. It’s no easy task—indeed it’s very difficult—to 
realize that in every soul there is an instrument that is purified and rekindled by 
sueh subjects when it has been blinded and destroyed [e] by other ways of life, 
an instrument that it is more important to preserve than ten thousand eyes, sinee 
only with it ean the truth be seen. Those who share your belief that this is so will 
think you’re speaking ineredibly well, while those who’ve never been aware of it 
will probably think you’re talking nonsense, sinee they see no benefit worth 
mentioning in these subjects. So deeide right now whieh group you’re 
addressing. Or are your [528] arguments for neither of them but mostly for your 
own sake—though you won’t begrudge anyone else whatever benefit he’s able to 
get from them? 

The latter: I want to speak, question, and answer mostly for my own sake. 

Then let’s fall baek to our earlier position, for we were wrong just now about 
the subject that eomes after geometry. 

What was our error? 

After plane surfaces, we went on to revolving solids before dealing with solids 
by themselves. But the right thing to do is to take up the third [b] dimension 
right after the seeond. And this, I suppose, eonsists of eubes and of whatever 
shares in depth. 

You’re right, Soerates, but this subject hasn’t been developed yet. 

There are two reasons for that: Pirst, beeause no eity values it, this difficult 



subject is little researehed. Seeond, the researehers need a direetor, for, without 
one, they won’t discover anything. To begin with, sueh a direetor is hard to find, 
and, then, even if he eould be found, those who [e] eurrently do researeh in this 
field would be too arrogant to follow him. If an entire eity helped him to 
supervise it, however, and took the lead in valuing it, then he would be followed. 
And, if the subject was eonsistently and vigorously pursued, it would soon be 
developed. Even now, when it isn’t valued and is held in eontempt by the 
majority and is pursued by researehers who are unable to give an aeeount of its 
usefulness, nevertheless, in spite of all these handieaps, the force of its eharm 
has eaused it to develop somewhat, so that it wouldn’t be surprising if it were 
further developed even as things stand. 

The subject has outstanding eharm. But explain more elearly what you [d] 
were saying just now. The subject that deals with plane surfaces you took to be 
geometry. 

Yes. 

And at first you put astronomy after it, but later you went baek on that. 

In my haste to go through them all, rve only progressed more slowly. The 
subject dealing with the dimension of depth was next. But beeause it is in a 
ridieulous state, I passed it by and spoke of astronomy (whieh deals with the 
motion of things having depth) after geometry. [e] 

That’s right. 

Let’s then put astronomy as the fourth subject, on the assumption that solid 
geometry will be available if a eity takes it up. 

That seems reasonable. And sinee you reproaehed me before for praising 
astronomy in a vulgar manner, I’ll now praise it your way, for I think it’s elear to 
everyone that astronomy eompels the soul to look upward and [529] leads it 
from things here to things there. 

It may be obvious to everyone except me, but that’s not my view about it. 

Then what is your view? 

As it’s praetieed today by those who teaeh philosophy, it makes the soul look 
very mueh downward. 

How do you mean? 

In my opinion, your eoneeption of “higher studies” is a good deal too 
generous, for if someone were to study something by leaning his head baek and 
studying ornaments on a eeiling, it looks as though you’d say he’s studying not 
with his eyes but with his understanding. Perhaps you’re [b] right, and I’m 
foolish, but I ean’t conceive of any subject making the soul look upward except 



one eoneerned with that whieh is, and that whieh is is invisible. If anyone 
attempts to learn something about sensible things, whether by gaping upward or 
squinting downward, I’d elaim—sinee there’s no knowledge of sueh things— 
that he never learns anything and that, even if he studies lying on his baek on the 
ground or Aoating on it [e] in the sea, his soul is looking not up but down. 

You’re right to reproaeh me, and rve been justly punished, but what did you 
mean when you said that astronomy must be learned in a different way from the 
way in whieh it is learned at present if it is to be a useful subject for our 
purposes? 

It’s like this: We should eonsider the deeorations in the sky to be the most 
beautiM and most exact of visible things, seeing that they’re embroidered on a 
visible surface. But we should eonsider their motions to fall far short of the true 
ones—motions that are really fast or slow as measured [d] in true numbers, that 
traee out true geometrieal figures, that are all in relation to one another, and that 
are the true motions of the things earried along in them. And these, of eourse, 
must be grasped by reason and thought, not by sight. Or do you think otherwise? 

Not at all. 

Therefore, we should use the embroidery in the sky as a model in the study of 
these other things. If someone experienced in geometry were to eome upon plans 
very eareMly drawn and worked out by Daedalus or [e] some other craftsman or 
artist, he’d eonsider them to be very finely executed, but he’d think it ridieulous 
to examine them seriously in order to [530] find the truth in them about the 
equal, the double, or any other ratio. 

How eould it be anything other than ridieulous? 

Then don’t you think that a real astronomer will feel the same when he looks 
at the motions of the stars? He’ll believe that the craftsman of the heavens 
arranged them and all that’s in them in the finest way possible for sueh things. 
But as for the ratio of night to day, of days to a month, of a month to a year, or of 
the motions of the stars to any of them or to eaeh other, don’t you think he’ll 
eonsider it strange to believe that they’re [b] always the same and never deviate 
anywhere at all or to try in any sort of way to grasp the truth about them, sinee 
they’re eonneeted to body and visible? 

That’s my opinion anyway, now that I hear it from you. 

Then if, by really taking part in astronomy, we’re to make the naturally 
intelligent part of the soul useM instead of useless, let’s study astronomy by 
means of problems, as we do geometry, and leave the things in the [e] sky alone. 

The task you’re preseribing is a lot harder than anything now attempted in 



astronomy. 

And I suppose that, if we are to be of any benefit as lawgivers, our 
preseriptions for the other subjects will be of the same kind. But have you any 
other appropriate subject to suggest? 

Not offhand. 

Well, there isn’t just one form of motion but several. Perhaps a wise [d] person 
eould list them all, but there are two that are evident even to us. 

What are they? 

Besides the one we’ve diseussed, there is also its eounterpart. 

What’s that? 

It’s likely that, as the eyes fasten on astronomieal motions, so the ears fasten 
on harmonie ones, and that the seienees of astronomy and harmonies are elosely 
akin. This is what the Pythagoreans say, Glaueon, and we agree, don’t we? 

We do. 

[e] Therefore, sinee the subject is so huge, shouldn’t we ask them what they 
have to say about harmonie motions and whether there is anything else besides 
them, all the while keeping our own goal squarely in view? 

What’s that? 

That those whom we are rearing should never try to learn anything 
ineomplete, anything that doesn’t reaeh the end that everything should reaeh— 
the end we mentioned just now in the ease of astronomy. Or don’t you know that 
people do something similar in harmonies? Measuring [531] audible 
eonsonanees and sounds against one another, they labor in vain, just like present- 
day astronomers. 

Yes, by the gods, and pretty ridieulous they are too. They talk about something 
they eall a “dense interval” or quartertone—putting their ears to their 
instruments like someone trying to overhear what the neighbors are saying. And 
some say that they hear a tone in between and that it is the shortest interval by 
whieh they must measure, while others argue that this tone sounds the same as a 
quarter tone. Both put ears before [b] understanding. 

You mean those excellent fellows who torment their strings, torturing them, 
and stretehing them on pegs. I won’t draw out the analogy by speaking of blows 
with the pleetrum or the aeeusations or denials and boastings on the part of the 
strings; instead I’ll eut it short by saying that these aren’t the people I’m talking 
about. The ones I mean are the ones we just said we were going to question 
about harmonies, for they do the same as the astronomers. They seek out the 
numbers that are to be found [e] in these audible eonsonanees, but they do not 



make the aseent to problems. They don’t investigate, for example, whieh 
numbers are eonsonant and whieh aren’t or what the explanation is of eaeh. 

But that would be a superhuman task. 

Yet it’s useful in the seareh for the beautiful and the good. But pursued for any 
other purpose, it’s useless. 

Probably so. 

Moreover, I take it that, if inquiry into all the subjects we’ve mentioned brings 
out their assoeiation and relationship with one another and draws eonelusions 
about their kinship, it does eontribute something to our goal [d] and isn’t labor in 
vain, but that otherwise it is in vain. 

I, too, divine that this is true. But you’re still talking about a very big task, 
Soerates. 

Do you mean the prelude, or what? Or don’t you know that all these subjects 
are merely preludes to the song itself that must also be learned? Surely you don’t 
think that people who are clever in these matters are dialeetieians. [e] 

No, by god, I don’t. Although I have met a few exceptions. 

But did it ever seem to you that those who ean neither give nor follow an 
aeeount know anything at all of the things we say they must know? 

My answer to that is also no. 

Then isn’t this at last, Glaueon, the song that dialeetie sings? It is intelligible, 
[532] but it is imitated by the power of sight. We said that sight tries at last to 
look at the animals themselves, the stars themselves, and, in the end, at the sun 
itself. In the same way, whenever someone tries through argument and apart 
from all sense pereeptions to find the being itself of eaeh thing and doesn’t give 
up until he grasps the good itself with [b] understanding itself, he reaehes the 
end of the intelligible, just as the other reaehed the end of the visible. 

Absolutely. 

And what about this journey? Don’t you eall it dialeetie? 

I do. 

Then the release from bonds and the turning around from shadows to statues 
and the light of the fire and, then, the way up out of the cave to the sunlight and, 
there, the eontinuing inability to look at the animals, the plants, and the light of 
the sun, but the newly acquired ability to look at [e] divine images in water and 
shadows of the things that are, rather than, as before, merely at shadows of 
statues thrown by another souree of light that is itself a shadow in relation to the 
sun—all this business of the crafts we’ve mentioned has the power to awaken 
the best part of the soul and lead it upward to the study of the best among the 



things that are, just as, before, the elearest thing in the body was led to the 
brightest thing in the [d] bodily and visible realm. 

I aeeept that this is so, even though it seems very hard to aeeept in one way 
and hard not to aeeept in another. All the same, sinee we’ll have to return to 
these things often in the future, rather than having to hear them just onee now, 
let’s assume that what you’ve said is so and turn to the song itself, diseussing it 
in the same way as we did the prelude. So tell us: what is the sort of power 
dialeetie has, what forms is it divided into, and what paths does it follow? For 
these lead at last, it seems, towards [e] that plaee whieh is a rest from the road, 
so to speak, and an end of journeying for the one who reaehes it. 

[533] You won’t be able to follow me any longer, Glaueon, even though there 
is no laek of eagerness on my part to lead you, for you would no longer be 
seeing an image of what we’re deseribing, but the truth itself. At any rate, that’s 
how it seems to me. That it is really so is not worth insisting on any further. But 
that there is some sueh thing to be seen, that is something we must insist on. 

Isn’t that so? 

Of eourse. 

And mustn’t we also insist that the power of dialeetie eould reveal it only to 
someone experienced in the subjects we’ve deseribed and that it eannot reveal it 
in any other way? 

That too is worth insisting on. 

[b] At any rate, no one will dispute it when we say that there is no other 
inquiry that systematieally attempts to grasp with respeet to eaeh thing itself 
what the being of it is, for all the other crafts are eoneerned with human opinions 
and desires, with growing or eonstruetion, or with the eare of growing or 
eonstrueted things. And as for the rest, I mean geometry and the subjects that 
follow it, we deseribed them as to some extent grasping what is, for we saw that, 
while they do dream about what is, they are unable to eommand a waking view 
of it as long as they make use of hypotheses that they leave untouehed and that 
they eannot give any aeeount [e] of. What meehanism eould possibly turn any 
agreement into knowledge when it begins with something unknown and puts 
together the eonelusion and the steps in between from what is unknown? 

None. 

Therefore, dialeetie is the only inquiry that travels this road, doing away with 
hypotheses and proeeeding to the first prineiple itself, so as to be [d] seeure. And 
when the eye of the soul is really buried in a sort of barbarie bog, dialeetie gently 
pulls it out and leads it upwards, using the crafts we deseribed to help it and 



eooperate with it in turning the soul around. From force of habit, we’ve often 
ealled these crafts seienees or kinds of knowledge, but they need another name, 
elearer than opinion, darker than knowledge. We ealled them thought somewhere 
before.- But I presume that we won’t dispute about a name when we have so 
many more important matters to investigate. [e] 

Of eourse not. 

It will therefore be enough to eall the first seetion knowledge, the seeond 
thought, the third belief, and the fourth imaging, just as we did before. The last 
two together we eall opinion, the other two, intelleet. Opinion is [534] eoneerned 
with beeoming, intelleet with being. And as being is to beeoming, so intelleet is 
to opinion, and as intelleet is to opinion, so knowledge is to belief and thought to 
imaging. But as for the ratios between the things these are set over and the 
division of either the opinable or the intelligible seetion into two, let’s pass them 
by, Glaueon, lest they involve us in arguments many times longer than the ones 
we’ve already gone through. 

I agree with you about the others in any ease, insofar as I’m able to follow. [b] 

Then, do you eall someone who is able to give an aeeount of the being of eaeh 
thing dialeetieal? But insofar as he’s unable to give an aeeount of something, 
either to himself or to another, do you deny that he has any understanding of it? 

How eould I do anything else? 

Then the same applies to the good. Unless someone ean distinguish in an 
aeeount the form of the good from everything else, ean survive all refutation, as 
if in a battle, striving to judge things not in aeeordanee with [e] opinion but in 
aeeordanee with being, and ean eome through all this with his aeeount still 
intaet, you’ll say that he doesn’t know the good itself or any other good. And if 
he gets hold of some image of it, you’ll say that it’s through opinion, not 
knowledge, for he is dreaming and asleep throughout his present life, and, before 
he wakes up here, he will arrive in Hades and go to sleep forever. [d] 

Yes, by god, I’ll eertainly say all of that. 

Then, as for those ehildren of yours whom you’re rearing and edueating in 
theory, if you ever reared them in fact, I don’t think that you’d allow them to rule 
in your eity or be responsible for the most important things while they are as 
irrational as ineommensurable lines. 

Gertainly not. 

Then you’ll legislate that they are to give most attention to the edueation that 
will enable them to ask and answer questions most knowledgeably? 

[e] ril legislate it along with you. 


Then do you think that we’ve plaeed dialeetie at the top of the other subjects 
like a eoping stone and that no other subject ean rightly be plaeed above it, but 
that our aeeount of the subjects that a future ruler must learn [535] has eome to 
an end? 

Probably so. 

Then it remains for you to deal with the distribution of these subjects, with the 
question of to whom weTl assign them and in what way. 

That’s elearly next. 

Do you remember what sort of people we ehose in our earlier seleetion of 
rulers?- 

Of eourse I do. 

In the other respeets, the same natures have to be ehosen: we have to seleet the 
most stable, the most eourageous, and as far as possible the most graceful. In 
addition, we must look not only for people who have a noble [b] and tough 
eharaeter but for those who have the natural qualities conducive to this edueation 
of ours. 

Whieh ones exactly? 

They must be keen on the subjects and learn them easily, for people’s souls 
give up mueh more easily in hard study than in physieal training, sinee the pain 
—being peeuliar to them and not shared with their body—is more their own. 

That’s true. 

[e] We must also look for someone who has got a good memory, is persistent, 
and is in every way a lover of hard work. How else do you think he’d be willing 
to earry out both the requisite bodily labors and also eomplete so mueh study and 
praetiee? 

Nobody would, unless his nature was in every way a good one. 

In any ease, the present error, whieh as we said before explains why 
philosophy isn’t valued, is that she’s taken up by people who are unworthy of 
her, for illegitimate students shouldn’t be allowed to take her up, but only 
legitimate ones. 

How so? 

[d] In the first plaee, no student should be lame in his love of hard work, really 
loving one half of it, and hating the other half. This happens when someone is a 
lover of physieal training, hunting, or any kind of bodily labor and isn’t a lover 
of learning, listening, or inquiry, but hates the work involved in them. And 
someone whose love of hard work tends in the opposite direetion is also lame. 

That’s very true. 


Similarly with regard to truth, won’t we say that a soul is maimed if it hates a 
Yoluntary falsehood, eannot endure to have one in itself, and is greatly angered 
when it exists in others, but is nonetheless eontent to aeeept [e] an involuntary 
falsehood, isn’t angry when it is eaught being ignorant, and bears its laek of 
learning easily, wallowing in it like a pig? 

Absolutely. [536] 

And with regard to moderation, eourage, high-mindedness, and all the other 
parts of virtue, it is also important to distinguish the illegitimate from the 
legitimate, for when either a eity or an individual doesn’t know how to do this, it 
unwittingly employs the lame and illegitimate as friends or rulers for whatever 
services it wants done. 

That’s just how it is. 

So we must be careful in all these matters, for if we bring people who are 
sound of limb and mind to so great a subject and training, and edueate them in it, 
even justice itself won’t blame us, and we’ll save the eity and [b] its eonstitution. 
But if we bring people of a different sort, we’ll do the opposite, and let loose an 
even greater flood of ridieule upon philosophy. 

And it would be shameful to do that. 

It eertainly would. But 1 seem to have done something a bit ridieulous myself 
just now. 

What’s that? 

1 forgot that we were only playing, and so 1 spoke too vehemently. But 1 
looked upon philosophy as 1 spoke, and seeing her undeservedly [e] besmirehed, 
1 seem to have lost my temper and said what 1 had to say too earnestly, as if 1 
were angry with those responsible for it. 

That eertainly wasn’t my impression as 1 listened to you. 

But it was mine as 1 was speaking. In any ease, let’s not forget that in our 
earlier seleetion we ehose older people but that that isn’t permitted in this one, 
for we mustn’t believe Solon- when he says that as someone grows older he’s 
able to learn a lot. He ean do that even less well than he [d] ean run raees, for all 
great and numerous labors belong to the young. 

Neeessarily. 

Therefore, ealeulation, geometry, and all the preliminary edueation required 
for dialeetie must be offered to the future rulers in ehildhood, and not in the 
shape of eompulsory learning either. 

Why’s that? 

Beeause no free person should learn anything like a slave. Poreed bodily [e] 


labor does no harm to the body, but nothing taught by force stays in the soul. 

That’s true. 

Then don’t use force to train the ehildren in these subjects; use play instead. 
That way you’ll also see better what eaeh of them is naturally fitted for. [537] 

That seems reasonable. 

Do you remember that we stated that the ehildren were to be led into war on 
horsebaek as observers and that, wherever it is safe to do so, they should be 
brought elose and taste blood, like puppies? 

I remember. 

In all these things—in labors, studies, and fears—the ones who always show 
the greatest aptitude are to be inseribed on a list. 

[b] At what age? 

When they’re released from eompulsory physieal training, for during that 
period, whether it’s two or three years, young people are ineapable of doing 
anything else, sinee weariness and sleep are enemies of learning. At the same 
time, how they fare in this physieal training is itself an important test. 

Of eourse it is. 

And after that, that is to say, from the age of twenty, those who are ehosen will 
also receive more honors than the others. Moreover, the subjects they learned in 
no partieular order as ehildren they must now bring together [e] to form a unified 
vision of their kinship both with one another and with the nature of that whieh is. 

At any rate, only learning of that sort holds firm in those who receive it. 

It is also the greatest test of who is naturally dialeetieal and who isn’t, for 
anyone who ean achieve a unified vision is dialeetieal, and anyone who ean’t 
isn’t. 

I agree. 

Well, then, you’ll have to look out for the ones who most of all have this 
ability in them and who also remain steadfast in their studies, in war, [d] and in 
the other activities laid down by law. And after they have reaehed their thirtieth 
year, you’ll seleet them in turn from among those ehosen earlier and assign them 
yet greater honors. Then you’ll have to test them by means of the power of 
dialeetie, to discover whieh of them ean relinquish his eyes and other senses, 
going on with the help of truth to that whieh by itself is. And this is a task that 
requires great eare. 

What’s the main reason for that? 

Don’t you realize what a great evil eomes from dialeetie as it is eurrently [e] 
praetieed? 



What evil is that? 

Those who praetiee it are filled with lawlessness. 

They eertainly are. 

Do you think it’s surprising that this happens to them? Aren’t you 
sympathetie? 

Why isn’t it surprising? And why should I be sympathetie? 

Beeause it’s like the ease of a ehild brought up surrounded by mueh wealth 
and many Aatterers in a great and numerous family, who finds [538] out, when 
he has beeome a man, that he isn’t the ehild of his professed parents and that he 
ean’t discover his real ones. Can you divine what the attitude of someone like 
that would be to the Aatterers, on the one hand, and to his supposed parents, on 
the other, before he knew about his parentage, and what it would be when he 
found out? Or would you rather hear what I divine about it? 

Td rather hear your views. 

Well, then, I divine that during the time that he didn’t know the truth, he’d 
honor his father, mother, and the rest of his supposed family more than he would 
the Aatterers, that he’d pay greater attention to their needs, [b] be less likely to 
treat them lawlessly in word or deed, and be more likely to obey them than the 
Aatterers in any matters of importanee. 

Probably so. 

When he beeame aware of the truth, however, his honor and enthusiasm 
would lessen for his family and inerease for the Aatterers, he’d obey the latter far 
more than before, begin to live in the way that they did, and keep eompany with 
them openly, and, unless he was very deeent by nature, [e] he’d eventually eare 
nothing for that father of his or any of the rest of his supposed family. 

All this would probably happen as you say, but in what way is it an image of 
those who take up arguments? 

As follows. We hold from ehildhood eertain convictions about just and fine 
things; we’re brought up with them as with our parents, we obey and honor 
them. 

Indeed, we do. 

There are other ways of living, however, opposite to these and full of [d] 
pleasures, that Aatter the soul and attraet it to themselves but whieh don’t 
persuade sensible people, who eontinue to honor and obey the convictions of 
their fathers. 

That’s right. 

And then a questioner eomes along and asks someone of this sort, “What is 



the fine?” And, when he answers what he has heard froni the traditional 
lawgiver, the argument refutes him, and by refuting him often and in many 
plaees shakes him from his convictions, and makes him believe that the fine is 
no more fine than shameM, and the same with the just, the good, and the things 
he honored most. What do you think his attitude [e] will be then to honoring and 
obeying his earlier convictions? 

Of neeessity he won’t honor or obey them in the same way. 

Then, when he no longer honors and obeys those convictions and ean’t 
discover the true ones, will he be likely to adopt any other way of life than that 
whieh Aatters him? [539] 

No, he won’t. 

And so, I suppose, from being law-abiding he beeomes lawless. 

Inevitably. 

Then, as I asked before, isn’t it only to be expected that this is what happens 
to those who take up arguments in this way, and don’t they therefore deserve a 
lot of sympathy? 

Yes, and they deserve pity too. 

Then, if you don’t want your thirty-year-olds to be objects of sueh pity, you’ll 
have to be extremely careful about how you introduee them to arguments. 

That’s right. 

And isn’t it one lasting preeaution not to let them taste arguments while 
they’re young? I don’t suppose that it has eseaped your notiee that, when [b] 
young people get their first taste of arguments, they misuse it by treating it as a 
kind of game of eontradietion. They imitate those who’ve refuted them by 
reMing others themselves, and, like puppies, they enjoy dragging and tearing 
those around them with their arguments. 

They’re excessively fond of it. 

Then, when they’ve reMed many and been reMed by them in tum, they 
forcefully and quickly fall into disbelieving what they believed before. [e] And, 
as a result, they themselves and the whole of philosophy are diseredited in the 
eyes of others. 

That’s very true. 

But an older person won’t want to take part in sueh madness. He’ll imitate 
someone who is willing to engage in diseussion in order to look for the truth, 
rather than someone who plays at eontradietion for sport. He’ll be more sensible 
himself and will bring honor rather than diseredit [d] to the philosophieal way of 
life. 



That’s right. 

And when we said before that those allowed to take part in arguments should 
be orderly and steady by nature, not as nowadays, when even the unfit are 
allowed to engage in them—wasn’t all that also said as a preeaution? 

Of eourse. 

Then if someone eontinuously, strenuously, and exclusively devotes himself to 
partieipation in arguments, exercising himself in them just as he did in the bodily 
physieal training, whieh is their eounterpart, would that be enough? 

[e] Do you mean six years or four? 

It doesn’t matter. Make it five. And after that, you must make them go down 
into the cave again, and eompel them to take eommand in matters of war and 
oeeupy the other offices suitable for young people, so that they won’t be inferior 
to the others in experience. But in these, too, they must be tested to see whether 
they’ll remain steadfast when they’re pulled this [540] way and that or shift their 
ground. 

How mueh time do you allow for that? 

Fifteen years. Then, at the age of fifty, those who’ve survived the tests and 
been successful both in praetieal matters and in the seienees must be led to the 
goal and eompelled to lift up the radiant light of their souls to what itself 
provides light for everything. And onee they’ve seen the good itself, they must 
eaeh in turn put the eity, its citizens, and themselves in [b] order, using it as their 
model. Eaeh of them will spend most of his time with philosophy, but, when his 
turn eomes, he must labor in polities and rule for the eity’s sake, not as if he 
were doing something fine, but rather something that has to be done. Then, 
having edueated others like himself to take his plaee as guardians of the eity, he 
will depart for the Isles of the Blessed and dwell there. And, if the Pythia agrees, 
the eity will publiely establish memorials and sacrifices to him as a daemon, but 
if not, then as [e] a happy and divine human being. 

Like a seulptor, Soerates, you’ve produeed ruling men that are eompletely 
fine. 

And ruling women, too, Glaueon, for you mustn’t think that what rve said 
applies any more to men than it does to women who are born with the 
appropriate natures. 

That’s right, if indeed they are to share everything equally with the men, as we 
said they should. 

Then, do you agree that the things we’ve said about the eity and its [d] 
eonstitution aren’t altogether wishful thinking, that it’s hard for them to eome 



about, but not impossible? And do you also agree that they ean eome about only 
in the way we indieated, namely, when one or more true philosophers eome to 
power in a eity, who despise present honors, thinking them slavish and 
worthless, and who prize what is right and the honors that eome from it above 
everything, and regard justice as the most important [e] and most essential thing, 
serving it and inereasing it as they set their eity in order? 

How will they do that? 

They’ll send everyone in the eity who is over ten years old into the eountry. 
Then theyTl take possession of the ehildren, who are now free [541] from the 
ethos of their parents, and bring them up in their own eustoms and laws, whieh 
are the ones we’ve deseribed. This is the quickest and easiest way for the eity 
and eonstitution we’ve diseussed to be established, beeome happy, and bring 
most benefit to the people among whom it’s established. 

That’s by far the quickest and easiest way. And in my opinion, Soerates, 
you’ve deseribed well how it would eome into being, if it ever did. [b] 

Then, isn’t that enough about this eity and the man who is like it? Surely it is 
elear what sort of man we’ll say he has to be. 

It is elear, he said. And as for your question, I think that we have reaehed the 
end of this topie. 
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Book VIII 

Well, then, Glaueon, we’ve agreed to the following: If a eity is to achieve [543] 
the height of good governnient, wives must be in eommon, ehildren and all their 
edueation must be in eommon, their way of life, whether in peaee or war, must 
be in eommon, and their kings must be those among them who have proved to be 
best, both in philosophy and in warfare. 

We have agreed to that, he said. 

Moreover, we also agreed that, as soon as the rulers are established, [b] they 
will lead the soldiers and settle them in the kind of dwellings we deseribed, 
whieh are in no way private but eommon to all. And we also agreed, if you 
remember, what kind of possessions they will have. 

I remember that we thought that none of them should acquire any of the things 
that the other rulers now do but that, as athletes of war and guardians, they 
should receive their yearly upkeep from the other citizens [e] as a wage for their 
guardianship and look after themselves and the rest of the eity.- 

That’s right. But sinee we have eompleted this diseussion, let’s reeall the point 
at whieh we began the digression that brought us here, so that we ean eontinue 
on the same path from where we left off. 

That isn’t difficult, for, mueh the same as now, you were talking as if you had 
eompleted the deseription of the eity.- You said that you would elass both the 
eity you deseribed and the man who is like it as good, even [d] though, as it 
seems, you had a still finer eity and man to tell us about. [544] But, in any ease, 
you said that, if this eity was the right one, the others were faulty. You said, if I 
remember, that there were four types of eonstitution remaining that are worth 
diseussing, eaeh with faults that we should observe, and we should do the same 
for the people who are like them. Our aim was to observe them all, agree whieh 
man is best and whieh worst, and then determine whether the best is happiest 
and the worst most wretehed or whether it’s otherwise. I was asking you whieh 
four eonstitutions you had in mind when Polemarehus and Adeimantus 


interrupted. [b]- And that’s when you took up the diseussion that led here. 

That’s absolutely right. 

Well, then, like a wrestler, give me the same hold again, and when I ask the 
same question, try to give the answer you were about to give before. 

If I ean. 

I’d at least like to hear what four eonstitutions you meant. 

[e] That won’t be difficult sinee they’re the ones for whieh we have names. 
Pirst, there’s the eonstitution praised by most people, namely, the Gretan or 
Laeonian.- The seeond, whieh is also seeond in the praise it receives, is ealled 
oligarehy and is filled with a host of evils. The next in order, and antagonistie to 
it, is demoeraey. And finally there is genuine tyranny, surpassing all of them, the 
fourth and last of the diseased eities. Or ean you think of another type of 
eonstitution—I mean another whose form is distinet from these? Dynasties and 
purehased kingships and other eonstitutions of that sort, whieh one finds no less 
among the barbarians than [d] among the Greeks, are somewhere intermediate 
between these four. 

At any event, many strange ones are indeed talked about. 

And do you realize that of neeessity there are as many forms of human 
eharaeter as there are of eonstitutions? Or do you think that eonstitutions are 
bom “from oak or roek”- and not from the eharaeters of the people who live in 
the eities governed by them, whieh tip the seales, so to speak, and drag the rest 
along with them? [e] 

No, I don’t believe they eome from anywhere else. 

Then, if there are five forms of eity, there must also be five forms of the 
individual soul. 

Of eourse. 

Now, we’ve already deseribed the one that’s like aristoeraey, whieh is rightly 
said to be good and just. 

We have. [545] 

Then mustn’t we next go through the inferior ones, namely, the victory-loving 
and honor-loving (whieh eorresponds to the Laeonian form of eonstitution), 
followed by the oligarehie, the demoeratie, and the tyrannieal, so that, having 
discovered the most unjust of all, we ean oppose him to the most just? In this 
way, we ean eomplete our investigation into how pure justice and pure injustice 
stand, with regard to the happiness or wretehedness of those who possess them, 
and either be persuaded by Thrasymaehus to praetiee injustice or by the 
argument that is now eoming to light to praetiee justice. [b] 


That’s absolutely what we have to do. 

Then, just as we began by looking for the virtues of eharaeter in a eonstitution, 
before iooking for them in the individuai, thinking that they’d be eiearer in the 
former, shouidn’t we first examine the honor-ioving eonstitution? i don’t know 
what other name there is for it, but it shouid be eaiied either timoeraey or 
timarehy. Then shouidn’t we examine an individuai who is reiated to that 
eonstitution, and, after that, oiigarehy and an oiigarehie person, and demoeraey 
and a demoeratie person? And finaiiy, having eome to a eity under a tyrant and 
having examined it, [e] shouidn’t we iook into a tyrannieai soui, trying in this 
way to beeome adequate judges of the topie we proposed to ourseives? 

That wouid be a reasonabie way for us to go about observing and judging, at 
any rate. 

Weii, then, iet’s try to expiain how timoeraey emerges from aristoeraey. Or is 
it a simpie prineipie that the eause of ehange in any eonstitution is civii war 
breaking out within the ruiing group itseif, but that if this group—however smaii 
it is—remains of one mind, the eonstitution eannot be [d] ehanged? 

Yes, that’s right. 

How, then, Giaueon, wiii our eity be ehanged? How wiii civii war arise, either 
between the auxiiiaries and the ruiers or within either group? Or do you want us 
to be iike Homer and pray to the Muses to teii us “how [e] civii war first broke 
out?”- And shaii we say that they speak to us in tragie tones, as if they were in 
earnest, piaying and jesting with us as if we were ehiidren? 

What wiii they say? 

[546] Something iike this. “it is hard for a eity eomposed in this way to 
ehange, but everything that eomes into being must deeay. Not even a eonstitution 
sueh as this wiii iast forever. it, too, must face dissoiution. And this is how it wiii 
be dissoived. Aii piants that grow in the earth, and aiso aii animais that grow 
upon it, have periods of fruitfuiness and barrenness of both soui and body as 
often as the revoiutions eompiete the circumferences of their eireies. These 
circumferences are short for the short-iived, and the opposite for their opposites.- 
Now, the peopie you have edueated to be ieaders in your eity, even though they 
are wise, stiii won’t, through eaieuiation [b] together with sense pereeption, hit 
upon the fertiiity and barrenness of the human speeies, but it wiii eseape them, 
and so they wiii at some time beget ehiidren when they ought not to do so. For 
the birth of a divine ereature, there is a eyeie eomprehended by a perfect number. 
For a human being, it is the first number in whieh are found root and square 
inereases, eomprehending three iengths and four terms, of eiements that make 


things like and unlike, that eause them to inerease and deerease, and that render 
[e] all things mutually agreeable and rational in their relations to one another. Of 
these elements, four and three, married with five, give two harmonies when 
thriee inereased. One of them is a square, so many times a hundred. The other is 
of equal length one way but oblong. One of its sides is one hundred squares of 
the rational diameter of five diminished by one eaeh or one hundred squares of 
the irrational diameter diminished by two eaeh. The other side is a hundred 
eubes of three. This whole geometrieal number eontrols better and worse births.- 
And when your rulers, through ignoranee of these births, join brides and grooms 
at the wrong time, the ehildren will be neither good natured nor fortunate. The 
older generation will [d] ehoose the best of these ehildren but they are unworthy 
nevertheless, and when they acquire their fathers’ powers, they will begin, as 
guardians, to negleet us Muses. Pirst, they will have less eonsideration for musie 
and poetry than they ought, then they will negleet physieal training, so that your 
young people will beeome less well edueated in musie and poetry. Henee, rulers 
ehosen from among them won’t be able to guard well the [e] testing of the 
golden, silver, bronze, and iron raees, whieh are Hesiod’s and your own.- The 
intermixing of iron with silver and bronze with gold that results will engender 
laek of likeness and unharmonious inequality, [547] and these always breed war 
and hostility wherever they arise. Civil war, we deelare, is always and 
everywhere 'of this lineage’.”— 

And we’ll deelare that what the Muses say is right. 

It must be, sinee they’re Muses. 

What do the Muses say after that? [b] 

Onee civil war breaks out, both the iron and bronze types pull the eonstitution 
towards money-making and the acquisition of land, houses, gold, and silver, 
while both the gold and silver types—not being poor, but by nature rieh or rieh 
in their souls—lead the eonstitution towards virtue and the old order. And thus 
striving and struggling with one another, they eompromise on a middle way: 
They distribute the land and houses as private property, enslave and hold as serfs 
and servants those whom they previously guarded as free friends and providers 
of upkeep, and oeeupy themselves with war and with guarding against those 
whom [e] they’ve enslaved. 

I think that is the way this transformation begins. 

Then, isn’t this eonstitution a sort of midpoint between aristoeraey and 
oligarehy? 

Absolutely. 


Then, if that’s its plaee in the transiormation, how will it be managed after the 
ehange? Isn’t it obvious that it will imitate the aristoeratie eonstitution in some 
respeets and oligarehy in others, sinee it’s between them, and that [d] it will also 
have some features of its own? 

That’s right. 

The rulers will be respeeted; the fighting elass will be prevented from taking 
part in farming, manual labor, or other ways of making money; it will eat 
eommunally and devote itself to physieal training and training for war; and in all 
sueh ways, won’t the eonstitution be like the aristoeratie one? 

Yes. 

On the other hand, it will be afraid to appoint wise people as rulers, on the 
grounds that they are no longer simple and earnest but mixed, and [e] will 
ineline towards spirited and simpler people, who are more naturally suited for 
war than peaee; it will value the trieks and stratagems of war [548] and spend all 
its time making war. Aren’t most of these qualities peeuliar to it? 

Yes. 

Sueh people will desire money just as those in oligarehies do, passionately 
adoring gold and silver in seeret. They will possess private treasuries and 
storehouses, where they ean keep it hidden, and have houses to enelose them, 
like private nests, where they ean spend lavishly either on women [b] or on 
anyone else they wish. 

That’s absolutely true. 

They’ll be mean with their own money, sinee they value it and are not allowed 
to acquire it openly, but they’ll love to spend other people’s beeause of their 
appetites. They’ll enjoy their pleasures in seeret, running away from the law like 
boys from their father, for sinee they’ve negleeted the true Muse—that of 
diseussion and philosophy—and have valued physieal training more than musie 
and poetry, they haven’t been edueated by [e] persuasion but by force. 

The eonstitution you’re diseussing is eertainly a mixture of good and bad. 

Yes, it is mixed, but beeause of the predominanee of the spirited element, one 
thing alone is most manifest in it, namely, the love of victory and the love of 
honor. 

Very mueh so. 

This, then, is the way this eonstitution would eome into being and what it 
would be like, for, after all, we’re only sketehing the shape of the eonstitution in 
theory, not giving an exact aeeount of it, sinee even from [d] a sketeh we’ll be 
able to diseern the most just and the most unjust person. And, besides, it would 



be an intolerably long task to deseribe eveiy eonstitution and eveiy eharaeter 
without omitting any detail. 

That’s right. 

Then who is the man that eorresponds to this eonstitution? How does he eome 
to be, and what sort of man is he? 

I think, said Adeimantus, that he’d be very like Glaueon here, as far as the 
love of victory is eoneerned. 

In that respeet, I said, he might be, but, in the following ones, I don’t think his 
nature would be similar. 

[e] Whieh ones? 

He’d be more obstinate and less well trained in musie and poetry, though he’s 
a lover of it, and he’d love to listen to speeehes and arguments, though he’s by 
no means a rhetorieian. He’d be harsh to his slaves rather than merely looking 
down on them as an adequately edueated person does. [549] He’d be gentle to 
free people and very obedient to rulers, being himself a lover of ruling and a 
lover of honor. However, he doesn’t base his elaim to rule on his ability as a 
speaker or anything like that, but, as he’s a lover of physieal training and a lover 
of hunting, on his abilities and exploits in warfare and warlike activities. 

Yes, that’s the eharaeter that eorresponds to this eonstitution. 

Wouldn’t sueh a person despise money when he’s young but love it more and 
more as he grows older, beeause he shares in the money-loving nature and isn’t 
pure in his attitude to virtue? And isn’t that beeause he [b] laeks the best of 
guardians? 

What guardian is that? Adeimantus said. 

Reason, I said, mixed with musie and poetry, for it alone dwells within the 
person who possesses it as the lifelong preserver of his virtue. 

Well put. 

That, then, is a timoeratie youth; he resembles the eorresponding eity. 

Absolutely. [e] 

And he eomes into being in some sueh way as this. He’s the son of a good 
father who lives in a eity that isn’t well governed, who avoids honors, office, 
lawsuits, and all sueh meddling in other people’s affairs, and who is even willing 
to be put at a disadvantage in order to avoid trouble. 

Then how does he eome to be timoeratie? 

When he listens, first, to his mother eomplaining that her husband isn’t one of 
the rulers and that she’s at a disadvantage among the other women as a result. 
Then she sees that he’s not very eoneerned about money and that he doesn’t fight 



baek when he’s insulted, whether in private or in [d] publie in the eourts, but is 
indifferent to everything of that sort. She also sees him eoneentrating his mind 
on his own thoughts, neither honoring nor dishonoring her overmuch. Angered 
by all this, she tells her son that his father is unmanly, too easy-going, and all the 
other things that women repeat over and over again in sueh eases. [e] 

Yes, Adeimantus said, it’s like them to have many sueh eomplaints. 

You know, too, I said, that the servants of men like that—the ones who are 
thought to be well disposed to the family—also say similar things to the son in 
private. When they see the father failing to proseeute someone who owes him 
money or has wronged him in some other way, they urge the son to take revenge 
on all sueh people when he grows up and to be more of a man than his father. 

The boy hears and sees the same kind of [550] things when he goes out: Those in 
the eity who do their own work are ealled fools and held to be of little aeeount, 
while those who meddle in other people’s affairs are honored and praised. The 
young man hears and sees all this, but he also listens to what his father says, 
observes what he does from elose at hand, and eompares his ways of living with 
those of the others. So he’s pulled by both. His father nourishes the rational part 
[b] of his soul and makes it grow; the others nourish the spirited and appetitive 
parts. Beeause he isn’t a bad man by nature but keeps bad eompany, when he’s 
pulled in these two ways, he settles in the middle and surrenders the rule over 
himself to the middle part—the victory-loving and spirited part—and beeomes a 
proud and honor-loving man. 

1 eertainly think that you’ve given a full aeeount of how this sort of man 
eomes to be. 

Then we now have the seeond eonstitution and the seeond man. [e] 

We have. 

Then shall we next talk, as Aesehylus says, of “another man ordered like 
another eity,”— or shall we follow our plan and talk about the eity first? 

We must follow our plan. 

And 1 suppose that the one that eomes after the present eonstitution is 
oligarehy. 

And what kind of eonstitution would you eall oligarehy? 

The eonstitution based on a property assessment, in whieh the rieh rule, [d] 
and the poor man has no share in ruling. 

1 understand. 

So mustn’t we first explain how timarehy is transformed into oligarehy? 

Yes. 


And surely the manner of this transformation is elear even to the blind. 

What is it like? 

The treasure house filled with gold, whieh eaeh possesses, destroys the 
eonstitution. Pirst, they find ways of spending money for themselves, then they 
streteh the laws relating to this, then they and their wives disobey the laws 
altogether. 

They would do that. 

And as one person sees another doing this and emulates him, they make [e] 
the majority of the others like themselves. 

They do. 

From there they proeeed further into money-making, and the more they value 
it, the less they value virtue. Or aren’t virtue and wealth so opposed that if they 
were set on a seales, they’d always ineline in opposite direetions? 

That’s right. 

So, when wealth and the wealthy are valued or honored in a eity, virtue [551] 
and good people are valued less. 

eiearly. 

And what is valued is always praetieed, and what isn’t valued is negleeted. 

That’s right. 

Then, in the end, victory-loving and honor-loving men beeome lovers of 
making money, or money-lovers. And they praise and admire wealthy people 
and appoint them as rulers, while they dishonor poor ones. 

Gertainly. 

Then, don’t they pass a law that is eharaeteristie of an oligarehie eonstitution, 
one that establishes a wealth qualification—higher where the eonstitution is 
more oligarehie, less where it’s less so—and proelaims that those [b] whose 
property doesn’t reaeh the stated amount aren’t qualified to rule? And they either 
put this through by force of arms, or else, before it eomes to that, they terrorize 
the people and establish their eonstitution that way. Isn’t that so? 

Of eourse it is. 

Generally speaking, then, that’s the way this kind of eonstitution is 
established. 

Yes, but what is its eharaeter? And what are the faults that we said it 
eontained? [e] 

First of all, the very thing that defines it is one, for what would happen if 
someone were to ehoose the eaptains of ships by their wealth, refusing to entrust 
the ship to a poor person even if he was a better eaptain? 



They would make a poor voyage of it. 

And isn’t the same true of the rule of anything else whatsoever? 

I suppose so. 

Except a eity? Or does it also apply to a eity? 

To it most of all, sinee it’s the most difficult and most important kind of rule. 

That, then, is one major fault in oligarehy. [d] 

Apparently. 

And what about this seeond fault? Is it any smaller than the other? 

What fault? 

That of neeessity it isn’t one eity but two—one of the poor and one of the rieh 
—living in the same plaee and always plotting against one another. 

By god, that’s just as big a fault as the first. 

And the following is hardly a fine quality either, namely, that oligarehs 
probably aren’t able to fight a war, for they’d be eompelled either to arm and use 
the majority, and so have more to fear from them than the enemy, or not to use 
them and show up as true oligarehs—few in number—on [e] the battlefield. At 
the same time, they’d be unwilling to pay mereenaries, beeause of their love of 
money. 

That eertainly isn’t a fine quality either. 

And what about the meddling in other people’s affairs that we eondemned 
before? Under this eonstitution, won’t the same people be farmers, money- 
makers, and soldiers simultaneously? And do you think it’s right for things to be 
that way? [552] 

Not at all. 

Now, let’s see whether this eonstitution is the first to admit the greatest of all 
evils. 

Whieh one is that? 

Allowing someone to sell all his possessions and someone else to buy them 
and then allowing the one who has sold them to go on living in the eity, while 
belonging to none of its parts, for he’s neither a money-maker, a craftsman, a 
member of the cavalry, or a hoplite, but a poor person without means. 

It is the first to allow that. [b] 

At any rate, this sort of thing is not forbidden in oligarehies. If it were, some 
of their citizens wouldn’t be excessively rieh, while others are totally 
impoverished. 

That’s right. 

Now, think about this. When the person who sells all his possessions was rieh 



and spending his money, was he of any greater use to the eity in the ways we’ve 
just mentioned than when he’d spent it all? Or did he merely seem to be one of 
the rulers of the eity, while in truth he was neither ruler nor subject there, but 
only a squanderer of his property? 

That’s right. He seemed to be part of the eity, but he was nothing but [e] a 
squanderer. 

Should we say, then, that, as a drone exists in a eell and is an affliction to the 
hive, so this person is a drone in the house and an affliction to the eity? 

That’s eertainly right, Soerates. 

Hasn’t the god made all the winged drones stingless, Adeimantus, as well as 
some wingless ones, while other wingless ones have dangerous stings? And 
don’t the stingless ones eontinue as beggars into old age, while [d] those with 
stings beeome what we eall evildoers? 

That’s absolutely true. 

eiearly, then, in any eity where you see beggars, there are thieves, 
piekpoekets, temple-robbers, and all sueh evildoers hidden. 

That is elear. 

What about oligarehie eities? Don’t you see beggars in them? 

Almost everyone except the rulers is a beggar there. 

[e] Then mustn’t we suppose that they also inelude many evildoers with 
stings, whom the rulers carefully keep in eheek by force? 

We eertainly must. 

And shall we say that the presenee of sueh people is the result of laek of 
edueation, bad rearing, and a bad eonstitutional arrangement? 

We shall. 

This, then, or something like it, is the oligarehie eity. It eontains all these evils 
and probably others in addition. 

That’s pretty well what it’s like. 

Then, let’s take it that we’ve disposed of the eonstitution ealled oligarehy 
[5531—1 mean the one that gets its rulers on the basis of a property assessment— 
and let’s examine the man who is like it, both how he eomes to be and what sort 
of man he is. 

All right. 

Doesn’t the transformation from the timoerat we deseribed to an oligareh 
oeeur mostly in this way? 

Whieh way? 

The timoerat’s son at first emulates his father and follows in his footsteps. 



Then he suddenly sees him erashing against the eity like a ship against a [b] reef, 
spilling out all his possessions, even his life. He had held a generalship or some 
other high office, was brought to eourt by false witnesses, and was either put to 
death or exiled or was disenfranchised and had all his property confiscated. 

That’s quite likely. 

The son sees all this, suffers from it, loses his property, and, fearing for his 
life, immediately drives from the throne in his own soul the honor-loving and 
spirited part that ruled there. Humbled by poverty, he turns greedily to making 
money, and, little by little, saving and working, he [e] amasses property. Don’t 
you think that this person would establish his appetitive and money-making part 
on the throne, setting it up as a great king within himself, adorning it with golden 
tiaras and eollars and girding it with Persian swords? 

I do. 

He makes the rational and spirited parts sit on the ground beneath appetite, 
one on either side, redueing them to slaves. He won’t allow the [d] first to reason 
about or examine anything except how a little money ean be made into great 
wealth. And he won’t allow the seeond to value or admire anything but wealth 
and wealthy people or to have any ambition other than the acquisition of wealth 
or whatever might eontribute to getting it. 

There is no other transformation of a young man who is an honor-lover into 
one who is a money-lover that’s as swift and sure as this. 

Then isn’t this an oligarehie man? [e] 

Surely, he developed out of a man who resembled the eonstitution from whieh 
oligarehy eame. 

Then let’s eonsider whether he resembles the oligarehie eonstitution? 

All right. [554] 

Doesn’t he resemble it, in the first plaee, by attaehing the greatest importanee 
to money? 

Of eourse. 

And, further, by being a thrifty worker, who satisfies only his neeessary 
appetites, makes no other expenditures, and enslaves his other desires as vain. 

That’s right. 

A somewhat squalid fellow, who makes a profit from everything and hoards it 
—the sort the majority admires. Isn’t this the man who resembles sueh a 
eonstitution? [b] 

That’s my opinion, anyway. At any rate, money is valued above everything by 
both the eity and the man. 



I don’t suppose that sueh a man pays any attention to edueation. 

Not in my view, for, if he did, he wouldn’t have ehosen a blind leader for his 
ehorus and honored him most.— 

Good. But eonsider this: Won’t we say that, beeause of his laek of edueation, 
the dronish appetites—some beggarly and others evil—exist in him, but that 
they’re forcibly held in eheek by his carefulness? [e] 

Gertainly. 

Do you know where you should look to see the evildoings of sueh people? 

Where? 

To the guardianship of orphans or something like that, where they have ample 
opportunity to do injustice with impunity. 

True. 

And doesn’t this make it elear that, in those other eontraetual obligations, 
where he has a good reputation and is thought to be just, he’s forcibly holding 
his other evil appetites in eheek by means of some deeent part of [d] himself? He 
holds them in eheek, not by persuading them that it’s better not to aet on them or 
taming them with arguments, but by eompulsion and fear, trembling for his other 
possessions. 

That’s right. 

And, by god, you’ll find that most of them have appetites akin to those of the 
drone, onee they have other people’s money to spend. 

You eertainly will. 

Then someone like that wouldn’t be entirely free from internal civil war and 
wouldn’t be one but in some way two, though generally his better [e] desires are 
in eontrol of his worse. 

That’s right. 

For this reason, he’d be more respeetable than many, but the true virtue of a 
single-minded and harmonious soul far eseapes him. 

I suppose so. 

Purther, this thrifty man is a poor individual eontestant for victory in a eity or 
for any other fine and mueh-honored thing, for he’s not willing to [555] spend 
money for the sake of a fine reputation or on eontests for sueh things. He’s afraid 
to arouse his appetites for spending or to eall on them as allies to obtain victory, 
so he fights like an oligareh, with only a few of his resourees. Henee he’s mostly 
defeated but remains rieh. 

That’s right. 

Then have we any further doubt that a thrifty money-maker is like an [b] 


oligarehie eity? 

None at all. 

It seems, then, that we must next eonsider demoeraey, how it eomes into 
being, and what eharaeter it has when it does, so that, knowing in turn the 
eharaeter of a man who resembles it, we ean present him for judgment. 

That would be quite eonsistent with what we’ve been doing. 

Well, isn’t the eity ehanged from an oligarehy to a demoeraey in some sueh 
way as this, beeause of its insatiable desire to attain what it has set before itself 
as the good, namely, the need to beeome as rieh as possible? 

In what way? 

[e] Sinee those who rule in the eity do so beeause they own a lot, I suppose 
they’re unwilling to enaet laws to prevent young people who’ve had no 
diseipline from spending and wasting their wealth, so that by making loans to 
them, seeured by the young people’s property, and then ealling those loans in, 
they themselves beeome even rieher and more honored. 

That’s their favorite thing to do. 

So isn’t it elear by now that it is impossible for a eity to honor wealth and at 
the same time for its citizens to acquire moderation, but one or the other is 
inevitably negleeted? [d] 

That’s pretty elear. 

Beeause of this negleet and beeause they eneourage bad diseipline, oligarehies 
not infrequently reduee people of no eommon stamp to poverty. 

That’s right. 

And these people sit idle in the eity, I suppose, with their stings and weapons 
—some in debt, some disenfranchised, some both—hating those who’ve 
acquired their property, plotting against them and others, and longing for a 
revolution. [e] 

They do. 

The money-makers, on the other hand, with their eyes on the ground, pretend 
not to see these people, and by lending money they disable any of the remainder 
who resist, exact as interest many times the prineipal sum, and so ereate a 
eonsiderable number of drones and beggars in the eity. [556] 

A eonsiderable number indeed. 

In any ease, they are unwihing to quench this kind of evil as it flares up in the 
eity, either in the way we mentioned, by preventing people from doing whatever 
they like with their own property or by another law whieh would also solve the 
problem. 



What law? 

The seeond-best one, whieh eompels the citizens to eare about virtue by 
preseribing that the majority of voluntary eontraets be entered into at the lender’s 
own risk, for lenders would be less shameless then in their pursuit [b] of money 
in the eity and fewer of those evils we were mentioning just now would develop. 

Far fewer. 

But as it is, for all these reasons, the rulers in the eity treat their subjects in the 
way we deseribed. But as for themselves and their ehildren, don’t they make 
their young fond of luxury, ineapable of effort either mental or physieal, too soft 
to stand up to pleasures or pains, and idle besides? [e] 

Of eourse. 

And don’t they themselves negleet everything except making money, earing 
no more for virtue than the poor do? 

Yes. 

But when rulers and subjects in this eondition meet on a journey or some other 
eommon undertaking—it might be a festival, an embassy, or a eampaign, or they 
might be shipmates or fellow soldiers—and see one another in danger, in these 
eireumstanees are the poor in any way despised by the rieh? Or rather isn’t it 
often the ease that a poor man, lean and [d] suntanned, stands in battle next to a 
rieh man, reared in the shade and earrying a lot of excess flesh, and sees him 
panting and at a loss? And don’t you think that he’d eonsider that it’s through the 
eowardiee of the poor that sueh people are rieh and that one poor man would say 
to another when they met in private: “These people are at our merey; they’re 
good [e] for nothing”? 

I know very well that’s what they would do. 

Then, as a siek body needs only a slight shoek from outside to beeome ill and 
is sometimes at civil war with itself even without this, so a eity in the same 
eondition needs only a small pretext—sueh as one side bringing in allies from an 
oligarehy or the other from a demoeraey—to fall ill and to fight with itself and is 
sometimes in a state of civil war even without any external influence. 

[557] Absolutely. 

And I suppose that demoeraey eomes about when the poor are victorious, 
killing some of their opponents and expelling others, and giving the rest an equal 
share in ruling under the eonstitution, and for the most part assigning people to 
positions of rule by lot. 

Yes, that’s how demoeraey is established, whether by force of arms or beeause 
those on the opposing side are Mghtened into exile. 



Then how do these people live? What sort of eonstitution do they have? [b] 

It’s elear that a man who is like it will be demoeratie. 

That is elear. 

Pirst of all, then, aren’t they free? And isn’t the eity full of freedom and 
freedom of speeeh? And doesn’t everyone in it have the lieense to do what he 
wants? 

That’s what they say, at any rate. 

And where people have this lieense, it’s elear that eaeh of them will arrange 
his own life in whatever manner pleases him. 

It is. 

Then I suppose that it’s most of all under this eonstitution that one finds [e] 
people of all varieties. 

Of eourse. 

Then it looks as though this is the finest or most beautiM of the eonstitutions, 
for, like a eoat embroidered with every kind of ornament, this eity, embroidered 
with every kind of eharaeter type, would seem to be the most beautiM. And 
many people would probably judge it to be so, as women and ehildren do when 
they see something multieolored. 

They eertainly would. 

[d] It’s also a convenient plaee to look for a eonstitution. 

Why’s that? 

Beeause it eontains all kinds of eonstitutions on aeeount of the lieense it gives 
its citizens. So it looks as though anyone who wants to put a eity in order, as we 
were doing, should probably go to a demoeraey, as to a supermarket of 
eonstitutions, piek out whatever pleases him, and establish that. 

[e] He probably wouldn’t be at a loss for models, at any rate. 

In this eity, there is no requirement to rule, even if you’re eapable of it, or 
again to be ruled if you don’t want to be, or to be at war when the others are, or 
at peaee unless you happen to want it. And there is no requirement in the least 
that you not serve in publie office as a juror, if you happen to want to serve, even 
if there is a law forbidding you to do so. Isn’t that a divine and pleasant life, 
while it lasts? [558] 

It probably is—while it lasts. 

And what about the ealm of some of their eondemned eriminals? Isn’t that a 
sign of sophistieation? Or have you never seen people who’ve been eondemned 
to death or exile under sueh a eonstitution stay on at the eenter of things, 
strolling around like the ghosts of dead heroes, without anyone staring at them or 



giving them a thought? 

Yes, rve seen it a lot. 

And what about the eity’s toleranee? Isn’t it so eompletely laeking in [b] 
small-mindedness that it utterly despises the things we took so seriously when 
we were lounding our eity, namely, that unless someone had transeendent natural 
gifts, he’d never beeome good unless he played the right games and followed a 
fine way of life from early ehildhood? Isn’t it magnificent the way it tramples all 
this underfoot, by giving no thought to what someone was doing before he 
entered publie life and by honoring him if only he tells them that he wishes the 
majority well? [e] 

Yes, it’s altogether splendid! 

Then these and others like them are the eharaeteristies of demoeraey. And it 
would seem to be a pleasant eonstitution, whieh laeks rulers but not variety and 
whieh distributes a sort of equality to both equals and unequals alike. 

We eertainly know what you mean. 

Gonsider, then, what private individual resembles it. Or should we first 
inquire, as we did with the eity, how he eomes to be? 

Yes, we should. 

Well, doesn’t it happen like this? Wouldn’t the son of that thrifty oligareh be 
brought up in his father’s ways? [d] 

Of eourse. 

Then he too rules his spendthrift pleasures by force—the ones that aren’t 
money-making and are ealled unneeessary. 

eiearly. 

But, so as not to diseuss this in the dark, do you want us first to define whieh 
desires are neeessary and whieh aren’t? 

Ido. 

Aren’t those we ean’t desist from and those whose satisfaction benefits us 
rightly ealled neeessary, for we are by nature eompelled to satisfy them both? 
Isn’t that so? [e] 

Of eourse. 

So we’d be right to apply the term “neeessary” to them? [559] 

We would. 

What about those that someone eould get rid of if he praetieed from youth on, 
those whose presenee leads to no good or even to the opposite? If we said that all 
of them were unneeessary, would we be right? 

We would. 



Let’s piek an example of eaeh, so that we ean grasp the patterns they exhibit. 

We should do that. 

Aren’t the following desires neeessary: the desire to eat to the point of [b] 
health and well-being and the desire for bread and delieaeies? 

I suppose so. 

The desire for bread is neeessary on both eounts; it’s beneficial, and unless it’s 
satisfied, we die. 

Yes. 

The desire for delieaeies is also neeessary to the extent that it’s beneficial to 
well-being. 

Absolutely. 

What about the desire that goes beyond these and seeks other sorts of foods, 
that most people ean get rid of, if it’s restrained and edueated while they’re 
young, and that’s harmful both to the body and to the reason and [e] moderation 
of the soul? Would it be rightly ealled unneeessary? 

It would indeed. 

Then wouldn’t we also say that sueh desires are spendthrift, while the earlier 
ones are money-making, beeause they profit our various projects? 

Gertainly. 

And won’t we say the same about the desire for sex and about other desires? 

Yes. 

And didn’t we say that the person we just now ealled a drone is full of sueh 
pleasures and desires, sinee he is ruled by the unneeessary ones, [d] while a 
thrifty oligareh is ruled by his neeessary desires? 

We eertainly did. 

Let’s go baek, then, and explain how the demoeratie man develops out of the 
oligarehie one. It seems to me as though it mostly happens as follows. 

How? 

When a young man, who is reared in the miserly and unedueated manner we 
deseribed, tastes the honey of the drones and assoeiates with wild and dangerous 
ereatures who ean provide every variety of multieolored pleasure in every sort of 
way, this, as you might suppose, is the beginning [e] of his transformation from 
having an oligarehie eonstitution within him to having a demoeratie one. 

It’s inevitable that this is how it starts. 

And just as the eity ehanged when one party received help from likeminded 
people outside, doesn’t the young man ehange when one party of his desires 
receives help from external desires that are akin to them and of the same form? 



Absolutely. 

And I suppose that, if any eontrary help eomes to the oligarehie party within 
him, whether from his father or from the rest of his household, who exhort and 
reproaeh him, then there’s civil war and counterrevolution [560] within him, and 
he battles against himself. 

That’s right. 

Sometimes the demoeratie party yields to the oligarehie, so that some of the 
young man’s appetites are overcome, others are expelled, a kind of shame rises 
in his soul, and order is restored. 

That does sometimes happen. 

But I suppose that, as desires are expelled, others akin to them are being 
nurtured unawares, and beeause of his father’s ignoranee about how to bring him 
up, they grow numerous and strong. [b] 

That’s what tends to happen. 

These desires draw him baek into the same bad eompany and in seeret 
intereourse breed a multitude of others. 

Gertainly. 

And, seeing the eitadel of the young man’s soul empty of knowledge, fine 
ways of living, and words of truth (whieh are the best watehmen and guardians 
of the thoughts of those men whom the gods love), they finally oeeupy that 
eitadel themselves. 

They eertainly do. [e] 

And in the absenee of these guardians, false and boastful words and beliefs 
rush up and oeeupy this part of him. 

Indeed, they do. 

Won’t he then return to these lotus-eaters and live with them openly? And if 
some help eomes to the thrifty part of his soul from his household, won’t these 
boastful words elose the gates of the royal wall within him to prevent these allies 
from entering and refuse even to receive the words of older private individuals 
as ambassadors? Doing battle and eontrolling things themselves, won’t they eall 
reverence foolishness and moderation [d] eowardiee, abusing them and easting 
them out beyond the frontiers like disenfranchised exiles? And won’t they 
persuade the young man that measured and orderly expenditure is boorish and 
mean, and, joining with many useless desires, won’t they expel it aeross the 
border? 

They eertainly will. 

Having thus emptied and purged these from the soul of the one they’ve 



possessed and initiated in splendid rites, they proeeed to return insolenee, 
anarehy, extravagance, and shamelessness from exile in a blaze of toreh-light, [e] 
wreathing them in garlands and aeeompanying them with a vast ehorus of 
followers. They praise the returning exiles and give them fine names, ealling 
insolenee good breeding, anarehy freedom, extravagance magnificence, and 
shamelessness eourage. Isn’t it in some sueh way as this that someone who is 
young ehanges, after being brought up with neeessary desires, to the liberation 
and release of useless and unneeessary [561] pleasures? 

Yes, that’s elearly the way it happens. 

And I suppose that after that he spends as mueh money, effort, and time on 
unneeessary pleasures as on neeessary ones. If he’s lueky, and his frenzy doesn’t 
go too far, when he grows older, and the great tumult within him has spent itself, 
he weleomes baek some of the exiles, eeases [b] to surrender himself eompletely 
to the neweomers, and puts his pleasures on an equal footing. And so he lives, 
always surrendering rule over himself to whichever desire eomes along, as if it 
were ehosen by lot. And when that is satisfied, he surrenders the rule to another, 
not disdaining any but satisfying them all equally. 

That’s right. 

And he doesn’t admit any word of truth into the guardhouse, for if someone 
tells him that some pleasures belong to fine and good desires [e] and others to 
evil ones and that he must pursue and value the former and restrain and enslave 
the latter, he denies all this and deelares that all pleasures are equal and must be 
valued equally. 

That’s just what someone in that eondition would do. 

And so he lives on, yielding day by day to the desire at hand. Sometimes he 
drinks heavily while listening to the flute; at other times, he drinks only water 
and is on a diet; sometimes he goes in for physieal training; [d] at other times, 
he’s idle and negleets everything; and sometimes he even oeeupies himself with 
what he takes to be philosophy. He often engages in polities, leaping up from his 
seat and saying and doing whatever eomes into his mind. If he happens to 
admire soldiers, he’s earried in that direetion, if money-makers, in that one. 
There’s neither order nor neeessity in his life, but he ealls it pleasant, free, and 
blessedly happy, and he follows it for as long as he lives. 

[e] You’ve perfectly deseribed the life of a man who believes in legal equality. 

I also suppose that he’s a complex man, full of all sorts of eharaeters, fine and 
multieolored, just like the demoeratie eity, and that many men and women might 
envy his life, sinee it eontains the most models of eonstitutions and ways of 



living. 

That’s right. 

Then shall we set this man beside demoeraey as one who is rightly [562] 
ealled demoeratie? 

Let’s do so. 

The finest eonstitution and the finest man remain for us to diseuss, namely, 
tyranny and a tyrannieal man. 

They eertainly do. 

Come, then, how does tyranny eome into being? It’s fairly elear that it evolves 
from demoeraey. 

It is. 

And doesn’t it evolve from demoeraey in mueh the same way that [b] 
demoeraey does from oligarehy? 

What way is that? 

The good that oligarehy puts before itself and beeause of whieh it is 
established is wealth, isn’t it? 

Yes. 

And its insatiable desire for wealth and its negleet of other things for the sake 
of money-making is what destroyed it, isn’t it? 

That’s true. 

And isn’t demoeraey’s insatiable desire for what it defines as the good also 
what destroys it? 

What do you think it defines as the good? 

Preedom: Surely you’d hear a demoeratie eity say that this is the finest thing it 
has, so that as a result it is the only eity worth living in for someone [e] who is 
by nature free. 

Yes, you often hear that. 

Then, as I was about to say, doesn’t the insatiable desire for freedom and the 
negleet of other things ehange this eonstitution and put it in need of a 
dietatorship? 

In what way? 

I suppose that, when a demoeratie eity, athirst for freedom, happens to get bad 
eupbearers for its leaders, so that it gets drunk by drinking more than it should of 
the unmixed wine of freedom, then, unless the rulers are [d] very pliable and 
provide plenty of that freedom, they are punished by the eity and aeeused of 
being aeeursed oligarehs. 

Yes, that is what it does. 



It insults those who obey the rulers as willing slaves and good-for-nothings 
and praises and honors, both in publie and in private, rulers who behave like 
subjects and subjects who behave like rulers. And isn’t it inevitable that freedom 
should go to all lengths in sueh a eity? [e] 

Of eourse. 

It makes its way into private households and in the end breeds anarehy even 
among the animals. 

What do you mean? 

I mean that a father aeeustoms himself to behave like a ehild and fear his sons, 
while the son behaves like a father, feeling neither shame nor fear in front of his 
parents, in order to be free. A resident alien or a foreign visitor is made equal to 
a citizen, and he is their equal. [563] 

Yes, that is what happens. 

It does. And so do other little things of the same sort. A teaeher in sueh a 
eommunity is afraid of his students and Aatters them, while the students despise 
their teaehers or tutors. And, in general, the young imitate their elders and 
eompete with them in word and deed, while the old stoop to the level of the 
young and are full of play and pleasantry, imitating the young for fear of 
appearing disagreeable and authoritarian. [b] 

Absolutely. 

The utmost freedom for the majority is reaehed in sueh a eity when bought 
slaves, both male and female, are no less free than those who bought them. And I 
almost forgot to mention the extent of the legal equality of men and women and 
of the freedom in the relations between them. 

What about the animals? Are we, with Aesehylus, going to “say whatever it 
was that eame to our lips just now” about them? [e] 

Gertainly. I put it this way: No one who hasn’t experienced it would believe 
how mueh freer domestie animals are in a demoeratie eity than anywhere else. 

As the proverb says, dogs beeome like their mistresses; horses and donkeys are 
aeeustomed to roam freely and proudly along the streets, bumping into anyone 
who doesn’t get out of their way; and all [d] the rest are equally full of freedom. 

You’re telling me what I already know. rve often experienced that sort of 
thing while travelling in the eountry. 

To sum up: Do you notiee how all these things together make the citizens’ 
souls so sensitive that, if anyone even puts upon himself the least degree of 
slavery, they beeome angry and eannot endure it. And in the end, as you know, 
they take no notiee of the laws, whether written or unwritten, [e] in order to 



avoid having any master at all. 

I eertainly do. 

This, then, is the fine and impetuous origin from whieh tyranny seems to me 
to evolve. 

It is eertainly impetuous. But what eomes next? 

The same disease that developed in oligarehy and destroyed it also develops 
here, but it is more widespread and virulent beeause of the general 
permissiveness, and it eventually enslaves demoeraey. In fact, excessive aetion 
in one direetion usually sets up a reaetion in the opposite direetion. This happens 
in seasons, in plants, in bodies, and, last but not [564] least, in eonstitutions. 

That’s to be expected. 

Extreme freedom ean’t be expected to lead to anything but a ehange to 
extreme slavery, whether for a private individual or for a eity. 

No, it ean’t. 

Then I don’t suppose that tyranny evolves from any eonstitution other than 
demoeraey—the most severe and eruel slavery from the utmost freedom. 

Yes, that’s reasonable. 

But I don’t think that was your question. You asked what was the disease [b] 
that developed in oligarehy and also in demoeraey, enslaving it. 

That’s true. 

And what I had in mind as an answer was that elass of idle and extravagant 
men, whose bravest members are leaders and the more eowardly ones followers. 
We eompared them to stinged and stingless drones, respectively. 

That’s right. 

Now, these two groups eause problems in any eonstitution, just as phlegm and 
bile do in the body. And it’s against them that the good doetor [e] and lawgiver 
of a eity must take advance preeautions, first, to prevent their presenee and, 
seeond, to eut them out of the hive as quickly as possible, eells and all, if they 
should happen to be present. 

Yes, by god, he must eut them out altogether. 

Then let’s take up the question in the following way, so that we ean see what 
we want more elearly. 

In what way? 

Let’s divide a demoeratie eity into three parts in theory, this being the way that 
it is in fact divided. One part is this elass of idlers, that grows [d] here no less 
than in an oligarehy, beeause of the general permissiveness. 

So it does. 



But it is far fiercer in demoeraey than in the other. 

How so? 

In an oligarehy it is fierce beeause it’s disdained, but sinee it is prevented from 
having a share in ruling, it doesn’t get any exercise and doesn’t beeome 
vigorous. In a demoeraey, however, with a few exceptions, this elass is the 
dominant one. Its fiercest members do all the talking and aeting, while the rest 
settle near the speaker’s pIatform and buzz and refuse to tolerate the opposition 
of another speaker, so that, under a demoeratie eonstitution, with the few 
exceptions I referred to before, this elass manages everything. [e] 

That’s right. 

Then there’s a seeond elass that always distinguishes itself from the majority 
of people. 

Whieh is that? 

When everybody is trying to make money, those who are naturally most 
organized generally beeome the wealthiest. 

Probably so. 

Then they would provide the most honey for the drones and the honey that is 
most easily extractable by them. 

Yes, for how eould anyone extract it from those who have very little? 

Then I suppose that these rieh people are ealled drone-fodder. 

Something like that. 

The people—those who work with their own hands—are the third elass. They 
take no part in polities and have few possessions, but, when [565] they are 
assembled, they are the largest and most powerfuI elass in a demoeraey. 

They are. But they aren’t willing to assemble often unless they get a share of 
the honey. 

And they always do get a share, though the leaders, in taking the wealth of the 
rieh and distributing it to the people, keep the greater part for themselves. 

Yes, that is the way the people get their share. [b] 

And I suppose that those whose wealth is taken away are eompelled to defend 
themselves by speaking before the people and doing whatever else they ean. 

Of eourse. 

And they’re aeeused by the drones of plotting against the people and of being 
oligarehs, even if they have no desire for revoIution at all. 

That’s right. 

So in the end, when they see the people trying to harm them, they truly do 
beeome oligarehs and embraee oligarehy’s evils, whether they want to [e] or not. 



But neither group does these things willingly. Rather the people aet as they do 
beeause they are ignorant and are deceived by the drones, and the rieh aet as they 
do beeause they are driven to it by the stinging of those same drones. 

Absolutely. 

And then there are impeaehments, judgments, and trials on both sides. 

That’s right. 

Now, aren’t the people always in the habit of setting up one man as their 
speeial ehampion, nurturing him and making him great? 

They are. 

[d] And it’s elear that, when a tyrant arises, this speeial leadership is the sole 
root from whieh he sprouts. 

It is. 

What is the beginning of the transformation from leader of the people to 
tyrant? Isn’t it elear that it happens when the leader begins to behave like the 
man in the story told about the temple of the Lyeean Zeus— in Areadia? 

What story is that? 

That anyone who tastes the one pieee of human innards that’s ehopped up 
with those of other sacrificial victims must inevitably beeome a woIf. [e] 

Haven’t you heard that story? 

I have. 

Then doesn’t the same happen with a leader of the people who dominates a 
doeile mob and doesn’t restrain himself from spilling kindred blood? He brings 
someone to trial on false eharges and murders him (as tyrants so often do), and, 
by thus blotting out a human Iife, his impious tongue and lips taste kindred 
citizen blood. He banishes some, kills others, and drops hints to the people about 
the eaneellation of debts and the redistribution [566] of land. And beeause of 
these things, isn’t a man like that inevitably fated either to be killed by his 
enemies or to be transformed from a man into a woIf by beeoming a tyrant? 

It’s eompletely inevitable. 

He’s the one who stirs up civil wars against the rieh. 

He is. 

And if he’s exiled but manages, despite his enemies, to return, doesn’t he 
eome baek as a full-fledged tyrant? 

eiearly. 

And if these enemies are unable to expel him or to put him to death by [b] 
aeeusing him before the eity, they plot seeretly to kill him. 

That’s usually what happens at least. 


And all who’ve reaehed this stage soon discover the famous request of the 
tyrant, namely, that the people give him a bodyguard to keep their defender safe 
for them. 

That’s right. 

And the people give it to him, I suppose, beeause they are afraid for his safety 
but aren’t worried at all about their own. 

[e] That’s right. 

And when a wealthy man sees this and is eharged with being an enemy of the 
people beeause of his wealth, then, as the oraele to Groesus put it, he 

Flees to the banks of the many-pebbled Hermus, 

Neither staying put nor being ashamed ofhis eowardiee. 

He wouldn’t get a seeond ehanee of being ashamed. 

That’s true, for if he was eaught, he’d be executed. 

He most eertainly would. 

But, as for the leader, he doesn’t lie on the ground “mighty in his might,”— 
but, having brought down many others, he stands in the eity’s ehariot, a eomplete 
tyrant rather than a leader. [d] 

What else? 

Then let’s deseribe the happiness of this man and of the eity in whieh a mortal 
like him eomes to be. 

Gertainly, let’s do so. 

During the first days of his reign and for some time after, won’t he smile in 
weleome at anyone he meets, saying that he’s no tyrant, making all sorts of 
promises both in publie and in private, freeing the people from debt, 
redistributing the land to them and to his followers, and pretending [e] to be 
graeious and gentle to all? 

He’d have to. 

But 1 suppose that, when he has dealt with his exiled enemies by making 
peaee with some and destroying others, so that all is quiet on that front, the first 
thing he does is to stir up a war, so that the people will eontinue to feel the need 
of a leader. 

Probably so. 

But also so that they’ll beeome poor through having to pay war taxes, for that 
way they’ll have to eoneern themselves with their daily needs and [567] be less 
likely to plot against him. 


eiearly. 

Besides, if he suspeets some people of having thoughts of freedom and of not 
favoring his rule, ean’t he find a pretext for putting them at the merey of the 
enemy in order to destroy them? And for all these reasons, isn’t it neeessary for a 
tyrant to be always stirring up war? 

It is. 

And beeause of this, isn’t he all the more readily hated by the citizens? [b] 

Of eourse. 

Moreover, don’t the bravest of those who helped to establish his tyranny and 
who hold positions of power within it speak freely to eaeh other and to him, 
criticizing what’s happening? 

They probably do. 

Then the tyrant will have to do away with all of them if he intends to rule, 
until he’s left with neither friend nor enemy of any worth. 

eiearly. 

He must, therefore, keep a sharp lookout for anyone who is brave, large- 
minded, knowledgeable, or rieh. And so happy is he that he must be the [e] 
enemy of them all, whether he wants to be or not, and plot against them until he 
has purged them from the eity. 

That’s a fine sort of purge! 

Yes, for it’s the opposite of the one that doetors perform on the body. They 
draw off the worst and leave the best, but he does just the opposite. 

Yet I expect he’ll have to do this, if he’s really going to rule. 

[d] It’s a blessedly happy neeessity he’s bound by, sinee it requires him either 
to live with the inferior majority, even though they hate him, or not to live at all. 

Yet that’s exactly his eondition. 

And won’t he need a larger and more loyal bodyguard, the more his aetions 
make the citizens hate him? 

Of eourse. 

And who will these trustworthy people be? And where will he get them from? 

They’ll eome swarming of their own aeeord, if he pays them. 

Drones, by the dog! All manner of foreign drones! That’s what I think [e] 
you’re talking about. 

You’re right. 

But what about in the eity itself? Wouldn’t he be willing ... 

Willing to what? 

To deprive citizens of their slaves by freeing them and enlisting them in his 



bodyguard? 

He eertainly would, sinee they’d be likely to prove most loyal to him. 

What a blessedly happy sort of fellow you make the tyrant out to be, if these 
are the sort of people he employs as friends and loyal followers [568] after he’s 
done away with the earlier ones. 

Nonetheless, they’re the sort he employs. 

And these eompanions and new citizens admire and assoeiate with him, while 
the deeent people hate and avoid him. 

Of eourse. 

It isn’t for nothing, then, that tragedy in general has the reputation of being 
wise and that Euripides is thought to be outstandingly so. 

Why’s that? 

Beeause among other shrewd things he said that “tyrants are wise who 
assoeiate with the wise.” And by “the wise” he elearly means the sort of [b] 
people that we’ve seen to be the tyrant’s assoeiates. 

Yes. And he and the other poets eulogize tyranny as godlike and say lots of 
other sueh things about it. 

Then, surely, sinee the tragie poets are wise, they’ll forgive us and those 
whose eonstitutions resemble ours, if we don’t admit them into our eity, sinee 
they praise tyranny. 

[e] I suppose that the more sophistieated among them will. 

And so I suppose that they go around to other eities, draw erowds, hire people 
with fine, big, persuasive voices, and lead their eonstitutions to tyranny and 
demoeraey. 

They do indeed. 

And besides this, they receive wages and honors, espeeially—as one might 
expect—from the tyrants and, in seeond plaee, from the demoeraeies, but the 
higher they go on the aseending seale of eonstitutions, the more their honor falls 
off, as if unable to keep up with them for laek of [d] breath. 

Absolutely. 

But we digress. So let’s return to that fine, numerous, diverse, and ever- 
ehanging bodyguard of the tyrant and explain how he’ll pay for it. 

eiearly, if there are saered treasuries in the eity, he’ll use them for as long as 
they last, as well as the property of the people he has destroyed, thus requiring 
smaller taxes from the people. 

What about when these give out? [e] 

eiearly, both he and his fellow revellers—his eompanions, male or female— 



will have to feed off his father’s estate. 

I understand. You mean that the people, who fathered the tyrant, will have to 
feed him and his eompanions. 

They’ll be forced to do so. 

And what would you have to say about this? What if the people get angry and 
say, first, that it isn’t just for a grown-up son to be fed by his father but, on the 
eontrary, for the father to be fed by his son; seeond, that they didn’t father him 
and establish him in power so that, when he’d beeome strong, they’d be enslaved 
to their own slave and have to feed [569] both him and his slaves, along with 
other assorted rabble, but beeause they hoped that, with him as their leader, 
they’d be free from the rieh and the so-ealled fine and good people in the eity; 
third, that they therefore order him and his eompanions to leave the eity, just as a 
father might drive a son and his troublesome fellow revellers from his house? 

Then, by god, the people will eome to know what kind of ereature they have 
fathered, weleomed, and made strong and that they are the weaker trying to drive 
out the stronger. [b] 

What do you mean? Will the tyrant dare to use violence against his father or to 
hit him if he doesn’t obey? 

Yes—onee he’s taken away his father’s weapons. 

You mean that the tyrant is a parrieide and a harsh nurse of old age, that his 
rule has beeome an aeknowledged tyranny at last, and that—as the saying goes 
—by trying to avoid the frying pan of enslavement to free men, the people have 
fallen into the fire of having slaves as their masters, and that in the plaee of the 
great but inappropriate freedom they enjoyed [e] under demoeraey, they have put 
upon themselves the harshest and most bitter slavery to slaves. 

That’s exactly what 1 mean. 

Well, then, aren’t we justified in saying that we have adequately deseribed 
how tyranny evolves from demoeraey and what it’s like when it has eome into 
being? 

We eertainly are, he said. 
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BookIX 

[571] It remains, I said, to eonsider the tyrannieal man himsell, how he evolves 
from a demoerat, what he is like when he has eome into being, and whether he is 
wretehed or blessedly happy. 

Yes, he said, he is the one who is still missing. 

And do you know what else I think is still missing? 

What? 

I don’t think we have adequately distinguished the kinds and numbers of our 
desires, and, if that subject isn’t adequately dealt with, our entire [b] 
investigation will be less elear. 

Well, isn’t now as fine a time as any to diseuss the matter? 

It eertainly is. Gonsider, then, what I want to know about our desires. It’s this: 
Some of our unneeessary pleasures and desires seem to me to be lawless. They 
are probably present in everyone, but they are held in eheek by the laws and by 
the better desires in allianee with reason. In a few people, they have been 
eliminated entirely or only a few weak ones remain, [e] while in others they are 
stronger and more numerous. 

What desires do you mean? 


Those that are awakened in sleep, when the rest of the soul—the rational, 
gentle, and ruling part—slumbers. Then the beastly and savage part, full of food 
and drink, easts off sleep and seeks to find a way to gratify itself. You know that 
there is nothing it won’t dare to do at sueh a time, free of all eontrol by shame or 
reason. It doesn’t shrink from trying to have sex [d] with a mother, as it 
supposes, or with anyone else at all, whether man, god, or beast. It will eommit 
any foul murder, and there is no food it refuses to eat. In a word, it omits no aet 
of folly or shamelessness. 

That’s eompletely true. 

On the other hand, I suppose that someone who is healthy and moderate with 
himself goes to sleep only after having done the following: Pirst, he rouses his 
rational part and feasts it on fine arguments and speeulations; [e] seeond, he 
neither starves nor feasts his appetites, so that they will slumber and not disturb 
his best part with either their pleasure or their pain, but [572] they’ll leave it 
alone, pure and by itself, to get on with its investigations, to yearn after and 
perceive something, it knows not what,- whether it is past, present, or future; 
third, he soothes his spirited part in the same way, for example, by not falling 
asleep with his spirit still aroused after an outburst of anger. And when he has 
quieted these two parts and aroused the third, in whieh reason resides, and so 
takes his rest, you know that it is then that he best grasps the truth and that the 
visions that appear in [b] his dreams are least lawless. 

Entirely so. 

However, we’ve been earried away from what we wanted to establish, whieh 
is this: Our dreams make it elear that there is a dangerous, wild, and lawless 
form of desire in everyone, even in those of us who seem to be entirely moderate 
or measured. See whether you think I’m talking sense and whether or not you 
agree with me. 

I do agree. 

Reeall, then, what we said a demoeratie man is like. He was produeed by 
being brought up from youth by a thrifty father who valued only those desires 
that make money and who despised the unneeessary ones that aim [e] at frivolity 
and display. Isn’t that right? 

Yes. 

And by assoeiating with more sophistieated men, who are full of the latter 
desires, he starts to indulge in every kind of insolenee and to adopt their form of 
behavior, beeause of his hatred of his father’s thrift. But, beeause he has a better 
nature than his eorrupters, he is pulled in both direetions and settles down in the 


middle between his iather’s way of life and theirs. And enjoying eaeh in 
moderation, as he supposes, he leads a life that is neither slavish nor lawless and 
from having been oligarehie he [d] beeomes demoeratie. 

That was and is our opinion about this type of man. 

Suppose now that this man has in turn beeome older and that he has a son who 
is brought up in his father’s ethos. 

All right. 

And further suppose that the same things that happened to his father now 
happen to him. Pirst, he is led to all the kinds of lawlessness that those who are 
leading him eall freedom. Then his father and the rest of [e] the household eome 
to the aid of the middle desires, while the others help the other ones. Then, when 
those clever enehanters and tyrant-makers have no hope of keeping hold of the 
young man in any other way, they contrive to plant in him a powerful erotie love, 
like a great winged drone, to be the leader of those idle desires that spend 
whatever is at hand. Or do you think that erotie love is anything other than an 
enormous drone [573] in sueh people? 

I don’t think that it eould be anything else. 

And when the other desires—filled with ineense, myrrh, wreaths, wine, and 
the other pleasures found in their eompany—buzz around the drone, nurturing it 
and making it grow as large as possible, they plant the sting of longing in it. 

Then this leader of the soul adopts madness as its bodyguard and beeomes 
frenzied. If it finds any beliefs or desires in the man [b] that are thought to be 
good or that still have some shame, it destroys them and throws them out, until 
it’s purged him of moderation and filled him with imported madness. 

You’ve perfectly deseribed the evolution of a tyrannieal man. 

Is this the reason that erotie love has long been ealled a tyrant? 

It looks that way. 

Then doesn’t a drunken man have something of a tyrannieal mind? [e] 

Yes, he has. 

And a man who is mad and deranged attempts to rule not just human beings, 
but gods as well, and expects that he will be able to sueeeed. 

He eertainly does. 

Then a man beeomes tyrannieal in the preeise sense of the term when either 
his nature or his way of life or both of them together make him drunk, filled with 
erotie desire, and mad. 

Absolutely. 

This, then, it seems, is how a tyrannieal man eomes to be. But what way does 



he live? 

[d] No doubtyoi/Ye going to tell me, just as posers of riddles usually do. 

I am. I think that someone in whom the tyrant of erotie love dwells and in 
whom it direets everything next goes in for feasts, revelries, luxuries, girlMends, 
and all that sort of thing. 

Neeessarily. 

And don’t many terrible desires grow up day and night beside the tyrannieal 
one, needing many things to satisfy them? 

Indeed they do. 

Henee any ineome someone like that has is soon spent. 

Of eourse. 

[e] Then borrowing follows, and expenditure of eapital. 

What else? 

And when everything is gone, won’t the violent erowd of desires that has 
nested within him inevitably shout in protest? And driven by the stings of the 
other desires and espeeially by erotie love itself (whieh leads all of them as its 
bodyguard), won’t he beeome frenzied and look to see [574] who possesses 
anything that he eould take, by either deeeit or force? 

He eertainly will. 

Consequently, he must acquire wealth from every souree or live in great pain 
and suffering. 

He must. 

And just as the pleasures that are lateeomers outdo the older ones and steal 
away their satisfactions, won’t the man himself think that he deserves to outdo 
his father and mother, even though he is younger than they are—to take and 
spend his father’s wealth when he’s spent his own share? 

Of eourse. 

And if they won’t give it to him, won’t he first try to steal it from them [b] by 
deceitful means? 

Gertainly. 

And if that doesn’t work, wouldn’t he seize it by force? 

I suppose so. 

And if the old man and woman put up a fight, would he be careful to refrain 
from aeting like a tyrant? 

I’m not very optimistie about their fate, if they do. 

But, good god, Adeimantus, do you think he’d sacrifice his long-loved and 
irreplaeeable mother for a reeently acquired girlfriend whom he ean do without? 



Or that for the sake of a newfound and replaeeable boyfriend in the bloom of 
youth, he’d strike his aged and irreplaeeable father, his [e] oldest friend? Or that 
he’d make his parents the slaves of these others, if he brought them under the 
same roof? 

Yes, indeed he would. 

It seems to be a very great blessing to produee a tyrannieal son! 

It eertainly does! 

What about when the possessions of his father and mother give out? With that 
great swarm of pleasures inside him, won’t he first try to break [d] into 
someone’s house or snateh someone’s eoat late at night? Then won’t he try to 
loot a temple? And in all this, the old traditional opinions that he had held from 
ehildhood about what is fine or shameM—opinions that are aeeounted just—are 
overcome by the opinions, newly released from slavery, that are now the 
bodyguard of erotie love and hold sway along with it. When he himself was 
subject to the laws and his father and had [e] a demoeratie eonstitution within 
him, these opinions used only to be freed in sleep. Now, however, under the 
tyranny of erotie love, he has permanently beeome while awake what he used to 
beeome oeeasionally while asleep, and he won’t hold baek from any terrible 
murder or from any kind of food or aet. But, rather, erotie love lives like a tyrant 
within him, in eomplete anarehy and lawlessness as his sole ruler, and drives 
him, as if [575] he were a eity, to dare anything that will provide sustenanee for 
itself and the unruly mob around it (some of whose members have eome in from 
the outside as a result of his keeping bad eompany, while others have eome from 
within, freed and let loose by his own bad habits). Isn’t this the life that a 
tyrannieal man leads? 

It is indeed. 

Now, if there are only a few sueh men in a eity, and the rest of the people are 
moderate, this mob will leave the eity in order to aet as a bodyguard to some 
other tyrant or to serve as mereenaries if there happens [b] to be a war going on 
somewhere. But if they ehanee to live in a time of peaee and quiet, they’ll 
remain in the eity and bring about lots of little evils. 

What sort of evils do you mean? 

They steal, break into houses, snateh purses, steal elothes, rob temples, and 
sell people into slavery. Sometimes, if they are good speakers, they beeome 
syeophants and bear false witness and aeeept bribes. 

These evils are small, provided that there happen to be only a few sueh 
people. [e] 



Yes, for small things are small by eomparison to big ones. And when it eomes 
to produeing wiekedness and misery in a eity, all these evils together don’t, as 
the saying goes, eome within a mile of the rule of a tyrant. But when sueh people 
beeome numerous and eonseious of their numbers, it is they—aided by the 
foolishness of the people—who ereate a tyrant. And he, more than any of them, 
has in his soul the greatest and strongest tyrant of all. [d] 

Naturally, for he’d be the most tyrannieal. 

That’s if the eity happens to yield willingly, but if it resists him, then, just as 
he onee ehastised his mother and father, he’ll now ehastise his fatherland, if he 
ean, by bringing in new friends and making his fatherland and his dear old 
motherland (as the Gretans eall it) their slaves and keeping them that way, for 
this is surely the end at whieh sueh a man’s desires are direeted. 

[e] It most eertainly is. 

Now, in private life, before a tyrannieal man attains power, isn’t he this sort of 
person—one who assoeiates primarily with Aatterers who are ready to obey him 
in everything? Or if he himself happens to need anything from other people, isn’t 
he willing to fawn on them and make every gesture of friendship, as if he were 
dealing with his own family? But onee he gets [576] what he wants, don’t they 
beeome strangers again? 

Yes, they eertainly do. 

So someone with a tyrannieal nature lives his whole life without being friends 
with anyone, always a master to one man or a slave to another and never getting 
a taste of either freedom or true Mendship. 

That’s right. 

Wouldn’t we be right to eall someone like that untrustworthy? 

Of eourse. 

And isn’t he as unjust as anyone ean be? If indeed what we earlier [b] agreed 
about justice was right. 

And it eertainly was right. 

Then, let’s sum up the worst type of man: His waking life is like the nightmare 
we deseribed earlier. 

That’s right. 

And he evolves from someone by nature most tyrannieal who achieves sole 
rule. And the longer he remains tyrant, the more like the nightmare he beeomes. 

That’s inevitable, said Glaueon, taking over the argument. 

Well, then, I said, isn’t the man who is elearly most vicious also elearly most 
wretehed? And isn’t the one who for the longest time is most of all [e] a tyrant. 



most wretehed for the longest time? If, that is to say, truth rather than majority 
opinion is to settle these questions. 

That mueh is eertain, at any rate. 

And isn’t a tyrannieal man like a eity ruled by a tyrant, a demoeratie man like 
a eity ruled by a demoeraey, and similarly with the others? 

Of eourse. 

And won’t the relations between the eities with respeet to virtue and happiness 
be the same as those between the men? 

[d] Gertainly. 

Then how does the eity ruled by a tyrant eompare to the eity ruled by kings 
that we deseribed first? 

They are total opposites: one is the best, and the other the worst. 

I won’t ask you whieh is whieh, sinee it’s obvious. But is your judgment the 
same with regard to their happiness and wretehedness? And let’s not be dazzled 
by looking at one man—a tyrant—or at the few who surround him, but sinee it is 
essential to go into the eity and study the whole of it, let’s not give our opinion, 
till we’ve gone down and looked into every eorner. [e] 

That’s right, for it’s elear to everyone that there is no eity more wretehed than 
one ruled by a tyrant and none more happy than one ruled by kings. 

Would I be right, then, to make the same ehallenge about the individuals, 
assuming, first, that the person who is fit to judge them is someone who in [577] 
thought ean go down into a person’s eharaeter and examine it thoroughly, 
someone who doesn’t judge from outside, the way a ehild does, who is dazzled 
by the fa^ade that tyrants adopt for the outside world to see, but is able to see 
right through that sort of thing? And, seeond, that he’s someone—sinee we’d all 
listen to him if he were—who is eompetent to judge, beeause he has lived in the 
same house with a tyrant and witnessed his behavior at home and his treatment 
of eaeh member of his household when he is stripped of his theatrieal faq:ade, 
and has also seen how he behaves when in danger from the people? Shouldn’t 
we ask the person [b] who has seen all that to tell us how the tyrant eompares to 
the others in happiness and wretehedness? 

That’s also right. 

Then do you want us to pretend that we are among those who ean give sueh a 
judgment and that we have already met tyrannieal people, so that we’ll have 
someone to answer our questions? 

I eertainly do. 

Come, then, and look at it this way for me: Bearing in mind the resemblanee 



[c] between the eity and the man, look at eaeh in turn and deseribe its eondition. 

What kinds of things do you want me to deseribe? 

Pirst, speaking of the eity, would you say that a tyrannieal eity is free or 
enslaved? 

It is as enslaved as it is possible to be. 

Yet you see in it people who are masters and free. 

I do see a few like that, but the whole eity, so to speak, and the most deeent 
part of it are wretehed, dishonored slaves. 

Then, if man and eity are alike, mustn’t the same strueture be in him [d] too? 
And mustn’t his soul be full of slavery and unfreedom, with the most deeent 
parts enslaved and with a small part, the maddest and most vicious, as their 
master? 

It must. 

What will you say about sueh a soul then? Is it free or slave? 

Slave, of eourse. 

And isn’t the enslaved and tyrannieal eity least likely to do what it wants? 

Gertainly. 

Then a tyrannieal soul—I’m talking about the whole soul—will also be least 
likely to do what it wants and, forcibly driven by the stings of a dronish gadfly, 
will be full of disorder and regret. [e] 

How eould it be anything else? 

Is a tyrannieally ruled eity rieh or poor? 

Poor. 

[578] Then a tyrannieal soul, too, must always be poor and unsatisfiable. 

That’s right. 

What about fear? Aren’t a tyrannieal eity and man full of it? 

Absolutely. 

And do you think that you’ll find more wailing, groaning, lamenting, and 
grieving in any other eity? 

Gertainly not. 

Then, are sueh things more eommon in anyone besides a tyrannieal man, who 
is maddened by his desires and erotie loves? 

How eould they be? 

It is in view of all these things, I suppose, and others like them, that [b] you 
judged this to be the most wretehed of eities. 

And wasn’t I right? 

Of eourse you were. But what do you say about a tyrannieal man, when you 



look at these same things? 

He’s by far the most wretehed of all of them. 

There you’re no longer right. 

How is that? 

I don’t think that this man has yet reaehed the extreme of wretehedness. 

Then who has? 

Perhaps you’ll agree that this next ease is even more wretehed. 

Whieh one? 

[e] The one who is tyrannieal but doesn’t live a private life, beeause some 
misfortune provides him with the opportunity to beeome an aetual tyrant. 

On the basis of what was said before, I assume that what you say is true. 

Yes, but in matters of this sort, it isn’t enough just to assume these things; one 
needs to investigate carefully the two men in question by means of argument, for 
the investigation eoneerns the most important thing, namely, the good life and 
the bad one. 

That’s absolutely right. 

Then eonsider whether I’m talking sense or not, for I think our investigation 
[d] will be helped by the following examples. 

What are they? 

We should look at all the wealthy private citizens in our eities who have many 
slaves, for, like a tyrant, they rule over many, although not over so many as he 
does. 

That’s right. 

And you know that they’re seeure and do not fear their slaves. 

What have they got to be afraid of? 

Nothing. And do you know why? 

Yes. It’s beeause the whole eity is ready to defend eaeh of its individual 
citizens. 

[e] You’re right. But what if some god were to lift one of these men, his fifty 
or more slaves, and his wife and ehildren out of the eity and deposit him with his 
slaves and other property in a deserted plaee, where no free person eould eome 
to his assistanee? How Mghtened would he be that he himself and his wife and 
ehildren would be killed by the slaves? 

Very Mghtened indeed. 

And wouldn’t he be eompelled to fawn on some of his own slaves, promise 
them lots of things, and free them, even though he didn’t want [579] to? And 
wouldn’t he himself have beeome a panderer to slaves? 



He’d have to or else be killed. 

What if the god were to settle many other neighbors around him, who 
wouldn’t tolerate anyone to daim that he was the master of another and who 
would inflict the worst punishments on anyone they eaught doing it? 

I suppose that he’d have even worse troubles, sinee he’d be surrounded [b] by 
nothing but vigilant enemies. 

And isn’t this the kind of prison in whieh the tyrant is held—the one whose 
nature is sueh as we have deseribed it, filled with fears and erotie loves of all 
kinds? Even though his soul is really greedy for it, he’s the only one in the whole 
eity who ean’t travel abroad or see the sights that other free people want to see. 
Instead, he lives like a woman, mostly confined to his own house, and envying 
any other citizen who happens to travel abroad and see something worthwhile. 

[e] 

That’s entirely so. 

Then, isn’t this harvest of evils a measure of the difference between a 
tyrannieal man who is badly governed on the inside—whom you judged to be 
most wretehed just now—and one who doesn’t live a private life but is 
eompelled by some ehanee to be a tyrant, who tries to rule others when he ean’t 
even eontrol himself. He’s just like an exhausted body without any self-control, 
whieh, instead of living privately, is eompelled to eompete and fight with other 
bodies all its life. [d] 

That’s exactly what he’s like, Soerates, and what you say is absolutely true. 

And so, Glaueon, isn’t this a eompletely wretehed eondition to be in, and 
doesn’t the reigning tyrant have an even harder life than the one you judged to be 
hardest? 

He eertainly does. 

In truth, then, and whatever some people may think, a real tyrant is really a 
slave, eompelled to engage in the worst kind of fawning, slavery, and pandering 
to the worst kind of people. He’s so far from satisfying his desires in any way 
that it is elear—if one happens to know that one must [e] study his whole soul— 
that he’s in the greatest need of most things and truly poor. And, if indeed his 
state is like that of the eity he rules, then he’s full of fear, convulsions, and pains 
throughout his life. And it is like it, isn’t it? 

Of eourse it is. 

And we’ll also attribute to the man what we mentioned before, namely, [580] 
that he is inevitably envious, untrustworthy, unjust, Mendless, impious, host and 
nurse to every kind of vice, and that his ruling makes him even more so. And 



beeause of all these, he is extremely unfortunate and goes on to make those near 
him like himself. 

No one with any understanding eould possibly eontradiet you. 

Come, then, and like the judge who makes the final deeision, tell me who 
among the five—the king, the timoerat, the oligareh, the demoerat, [b] and the 
tyrant—is first in happiness, who seeond, and so on in order. 

That’s easy. I rank them in virtue and vice, in happiness and its opposite, in 
the order of their appearanee, as I might judge ehoruses. 

Shall we, then, hire a herald, or shall I myself announee that the son of Ariston 
has given as his verdict that the best, the most just, and the most [e] happy is the 
most kingly, who rules like a king over himself, and that the worst, the most 
unjust, and the most wretehed is the most tyrannieal, who most tyrannizes 
himself and the eity he rules? 

Let it be so announeed. 

And shall I add to the announeement that it holds, whether these things remain 
hidden from every god and human being or not? 

Add it. 

Good. Then that is one of our proofs. And there’d be a seeond, if you [d] 
happen to think that there is anything in this. 

In what? 

In the fact that the soul of eaeh individual is divided into three parts, in just 
the way that a eity is, for that’s the reason I think that there is another proof. 

What is it? 

This: it seems to me that there are three pleasures eorresponding to the three 
parts of the soul, one peeuliar to eaeh part, and similarly with desires and kinds 
of rule. 

What do you mean? 

The first, we say, is the part with whieh a person learns, and the seeond the 
part with whieh he gets angry. As for the third, we had no one speeial name for 
it, sinee it’s multiform, so we named it after the biggest and [e] strongest thing in 
it. Henee we ealled it the appetitive part, beeause of the intensity of its appetites 
for food, drink, sex, and all the things assoeiated with them, but we also ealled it 
the money-loving part, beeause sueh [581] appetites are most easily satisfied by 
means of money. 

And rightly so. 

Then, if we said that its pleasure and love are for profit, wouldn’t that best 
determine its eentral feature for the purposes of our argument and insure that we 



are dear about what we mean when we speak of this part of the soul, and 
wouldn’t we be right to eall it money-loving and profit-loving? 

That’s how it seems to me, at least. 

What about the spirited part? Don’t we say that it is wholly dedieated to the 
pursuit of eontrol, victory, and high repute? 

[b] Gertainly. 

Then wouldn’t it be appropriate for us to eall it victory-loving and honor- 
loving? 

It would be most appropriate. 

Now, it is elear to everyone that the part with whieh we learn is always wholly 
straining to know where the truth lies and that, of the three parts, it eares least for 
money and reputation. 

By far the least. 

Then wouldn’t it be appropriate for us to eall it learning-loving and 
philosophieal? 

Of eourse. 

And doesn’t this part rule in some people’s souls, while one of the other parts 
—whichever it happens to be—rules in other people’s? [e] 

That’s right. 

And isn’t that the reason we say that there are three primary kinds of people: 
philosophie, victory-loving, and profit-loving? 

That’s it preeisely. 

And also three forms of pleasure, one assigned to eaeh of them? 

Gertainly. 

And do you realize that, if you ehose to ask three sueh people in turn to tell 
you whieh of their lives is most pleasant, eaeh would give the highest praise to 
his own? Won’t a money-maker say that the pleasure of being honored and that 
of learning are worthless eompared to that of making a [d] profit, if he gets no 
money from them? 

He will. 

What about an honor-lover? Doesn’t he think that the pleasure of making 
money is vulgar and that the pleasure of learning—except insofar as it brings 
him honor—is smoke and nonsense? 

He does. 

And as for a philosopher, what do you suppose he thinks the other pleasures 
are worth eompared to that of knowing where the truth lies and always being in 
some sueh pleasant eondition while learning? Won’t he [e] think that they are far 



behind? And won’t he eall them really neeessary, sinee he’d have no need for 
them if they weren’t neeessary for life? 

He will: we ean be sure of that. 

Then, sinee there’s a dispute between the different forms of pleasure and 
between the lives themselves, not about whieh way of living is finer or more 
shameM or better or worse, but about whieh is more pleasant and less painM, 
how are we to know whieh of them is speaking most truly? [582] 

Don’t ask me. 

Look at it this way: How are we to judge things if we want to judge them 
well? Isn’t it by experience, reason, and argument? Or eould anyone have better 
eriteria than these? 

How eould he? 

Gonsider, then: Whieh of the three men has most experience of the pleasures 
we mentioned? Does a profit-lover learn what the truth itself is like or acquire 
more experience of the pleasure of knowing it than a [b] philosopher does of 
making a profit? 

There’s a big difference between them. A philosopher has of neeessity tasted 
the other pleasures sinee ehildhood, but it isn’t neeessary for a profit-lover to 
taste or experience the pleasure of learning the nature of the things that are and 
how sweet it is. Indeed, even if he were eager to taste it, he eouldn’t easily do so. 

Then a philosopher is far superior to a profit-lover in his experience of both 
their pleasures. 

[e] He eertainly is. 

What about an honor-lover? Has he more experience of the pleasure of 
knowing than a philosopher has of the pleasure of being honored? 

No, for honor eomes to eaeh of them, provided that he aeeomplishes his aim. 

A rieh man is honored by many people, so is a eourageous one and a wise one, 
but the pleasure of studying the things that are eannot be tasted by anyone except 
a philosopher. 

[d] Then, as far as experience goes, he is the finest judge of the three. 

By far. 

And he alone has gained his experience in the eompany of reason. 

Of eourse. 

Moreover, the instrument one must use to judge isn’t the instrument of a 
profit-lover or an honor-lover but a philosopher. 

What instrument is that? 

Arguments, for didn’t we say that we must judge by means of them? 



Yes. 

And argument is a philosopher’s instrument most of all. 

Of eourse. 

Now, if wealth and profit were the best means of judging things, the [e] praise 
and blame of a profit-lover would neeessarily be truest. 

That’s right. 

And if honor, victory, and eourage were the best means, wouldn’t it be the 
praise and blame of an honor-lover? 

eiearly. 

But sinee the best means are experience, reason, and argument... 

The praise of a wisdom-lover and argument-lover is neeessarily truest. 

Then, of the three pleasures, the most pleasant is that of the part of the [583] 
soul with whieh we learn, and the one in whom that part rules has the most 
pleasant life. 

How eould it be otherwise? A person with knowledge at least speaks with 
authority when he praises his own life. 

To what life and to what pleasure does the judge give seeond plaee? 

eiearly, he gives it to those of a warrior and honor-lover, sinee they’re eloser 
to his own than those of a money-maker. 

Then the life and pleasure of a profit-lover eome last, it seems. 

Of eourse they do. 

These, then, are two proofs in a row, and the just person has defeated the [b] 
unjust one in both. The third is dedieated in Olympie fashion to Olympian Zeus 
the Savior. Observe then that, apart from those of a knowledgeable person, the 
other pleasures are neither entirely true nor pure but are like a shadow-painting, 
as I think rve heard some wise person say. And yet, if this were true, it would be 
the greatest and most decisive of the overthrows. 

It eertainly would. But what exactly do you mean? 

Tll find out, if I ask the questions, and you answer. [e] 

Ask, then. 

Tell me, don’t we say that pain is the opposite of pleasure? 

Gertainly. 

And is there sueh a thing as feeling neither pleasure nor pain? 

There is. 

Isn’t it intermediate between these two, a sort of ealm of the soul by 
eomparison to them? Or don’t you think of it that way? 

I do. 



And do you reeall what siek people say when they’re ill? 

Whieh saying of theirs do you have in mind? 

That nothing gives more pleasure than being healthy, but that they hadn’t 
realized that it was most pleasant until they fell ill. [d] 

I do reeall that. 

And haven’t you also heard those who are in great pain say that nothing is 
more pleasant than the eessation of their suffering? 

I have. 

And there are many similar eireumstanees, I suppose, in whieh you find 
people in pain praising, not enjoyment, but the absenee of pain and relief from it 
as most pleasant. 

That may be beeause at sueh times a state of ealm beeomes pleasant enough to 
eontent them. 

And when someone eeases to feel pleasure, this ealm will be painful [e] to 
him. 

Probably so. 

Then the ealm we deseribed as being intermediate between pleasure and pain 
will sometimes be both. 

So it seems. 

Now, is it possible for that whieh is neither to beeome both? 

Not in my view. 

Moreover, the eoming to be of either the pleasant or the painM in the soul is a 
sort of motion, isn’t it? 

Yes. 

And didn’t what is neither painM nor pleasant eome to light just now as a 
ealm state, intermediate between them? [584] 

Yes, it did. 

Then, how ean it be right to think that the absenee of pain is pleasure or that 
the absenee of pleasure is pain? 

There’s no way it ean be. 

Then it isn’t right. But when the ealm is next to the painM it appears pleasant, 
and when it is next to the pleasant it appears painful. However, there is nothing 
sound in these appearanees as far as the truth about pleasure is eoneerned, only 
some kind of magie. 

That’s what the argument suggests, at any rate. 

[b] Take a look at the pleasures that don’t eome out of pains, so that you won’t 
suppose in their ease also that it is the nature of pleasure to be the eessation of 



pain or of pain to be the eessation of pleasure. 

Where am I to look? What pleasures do you mean? 

The pleasures of smell are espeeially good examples to take note of, for they 
suddenly beeome very intense without being preeeded by pain, and when they 
eease they leave no pain behind. But there are plenty of other examples as well. 

That’s absolutely true. 

Then let no one persuade us that pure pleasure is relief from pain or [e] that 
pure pain is relief from pleasure. 

No, let’s not. 

However, most of the so-ealled pleasures that reaeh the soul through the body, 
as well as the most intense ones, are of this form—they are some kind of relief 
from pain. 

Yes, they are. 

And aren’t the pleasures and pains of antieipation, whieh arise from the 
expectation of future pleasures or pains, also of this form? 

They are. 

[d] Do you know what kind of thing they are and what they most resemble? 

No, what is it? 

Do you believe that there is an up, a down, and a middle in nature? 

I do. 

And do you think that someone who was brought from down below to the 
middle would have any other belief than that he was moving upward? 

And if he stood in the middle and saw where he had eome from, would he 
believe that he was anywhere other than the upper region, sinee he hasn’t seen 
the one that is truly upper? 

By god, I don’t see how he eould think anything else. 

And if he was brought baek, wouldn’t he suppose that he was being [e] 
brought down? And wouldn’t he be right? 

Of eourse. 

Then wouldn’t all this happen to him beeause he is inexperienced in what is 
really and truly up, down, and in the middle? 

eiearly. 

Is it any surprise, then, if those who are inexperienced in the truth have 
unsound opinions about lots of other things as well, or that they are so disposed 
to pleasure, pain, and the intermediate state that, when they deseend to the 
painful, they believe truly and are really in pain, but that, [585] when they 
aseend from the painful to the intermediate state, they firmly believe that they 



have reaehed fulfillment and pleasure? They are inexperienced in pleasure and 
so are deceived when they eompare pain to painlessness, just as they would be if 
they eompared blaek to gray without having experienced white. 

No, by god, 1 wouldn’t be surprised. In fact, I’d be very surprised if it were 
any other way. 

Think of it this way: Aren’t hunger, thirst, and the like some sort of [b] empty 
states of the body? 

They are. 

And aren’t ignoranee and laek of sense empty states of the soul? 

Of eourse. 

And wouldn’t someone who partakes of nourishment or strengthens his 
understanding be filled? 

Gertainly. 

Does the truer filling up fill you with that whieh is less or that whieh is more? 

eiearly, it’s with that whieh is more. 

And whieh kinds partake more of pure being? Kinds of filling up sueh as 
filling up with bread or drink or delieaeies or food in general? Or the kind of 
filling up that is with true belief, knowledge, understanding, and, in sum, with all 
of virtue? Judge it this way: That whieh is related to what is always the same, 
immortal, and true, is itself of that kind, and eomes [e] to be in something of that 
kind—this is more, don’t you think, than that whieh is related to what is never 
the same and mortal, is itself of that kind, and eomes to be in something of that 
kind? 

That whieh is related to what is always the same is far more. 

And does the being of what is always the same partieipate more in being than 
in knowledge? 

Not at all. 

Or more than in truth? 

Not that either. 

And if less in truth, then less in being also? 

Neeessarily. 

And isn’t it generally true that the kinds of filling up that are eoneerned with 
the eare of the body share less in truth and being than those eoneerned [d] with 
the eare of the soul? 

Yes, mueh less. 

And don’t you think that the same holds of the body in eomparison to the 
soul? 



Gertainly. 

And isn’t that whieh is more, and is filled with things that are more, really 
more filled than that whieh is less, and is filled with things that are less? 

Of eourse. 

Therefore, if being filled with what is appropriate to our nature is pleasure, 
that whieh is more filled with things that are more enjoys more really [e] and 
truly a more true pleasure, while that whieh partakes of things that are less is less 
truly and surely filled and partakes of a less trustworthy and less true pleasure. 

That’s absolutely inevitable. 

Therefore, those who have no experience of reason or virtue, but are [586] 
always oeeupied with feasts and the like, are brought down and then baek up to 
the middle, as it seems, and wander in this way throughout their lives, never 
reaehing beyond this to what is truly higher up, never looking up at it or being 
brought up to it, and so they aren’t filled with that whieh really is and never taste 
any stable or pure pleasure. Instead, they always look down at the ground like 
eattle, and, with their heads bent over the dinner table, they feed, fatten, and 
fornicate. To outdo others in these [b] things, they kiek and butt them with iron 
horns and hooves, killing eaeh other, beeause their desires are insatiable. For the 
part that they’re trying to fill is like a vessel full of holes, and neither it nor the 
things they are trying to fill it with are among the things that are. 

Soerates, you’ve exactly deseribed the life of the majority of people, just like 
an oraele. 

Then isn’t it neeessary for these people to live with pleasures that are mixed 
with pains, mere images and shadow-paintings of true pleasures? 

And doesn’t the juxtaposition of these pleasures and pains make them [e] 
appear intense, so that they give rise to mad erotie passions in the foolish, and 
are fought over in just the way that Stesiehorus tells us the phantom of Helen 
was fought over at Troy by men ignorant of the truth? 

Something like that must be what happens. 

And what about the spirited part? Mustn’t similar things happen to someone 
who satisfies it? Doesn’t his love of honor make him envious and his love of 
victory make him violent, so that he pursues the satisfaction [d] of his anger and 
of his desires for honors and victories without ealeulation or understanding? 

Sueh things must happen to him as well. 

Then ean’t we confidently assert that those desires of even the money-loving 
and honor-loving parts that follow knowledge and argument and pursue with 
their help those pleasures that reason approves will attain the truest pleasures 



possible for them, beeause they follow truth, and the [e] ones that are most their 
own, if indeed what is best for eaeh thing is most its own? 

And indeed it is best. 

Therefore, when the entire soul follows the philosophie part, and there is no 
civil war in it, eaeh part of it does its own work exclusively and is just, and in 
partieular it enjoys its own pleasures, the best and truest [587] pleasures possible 
for it. 

Absolutely. 

But when one of the other parts gains eontrol, it won’t be able to seeure its 
own pleasure and will eompel the other parts to pursue an alien and untrue 
pleasure. 

That’s right. 

And aren’t the parts that are most distant from philosophy and reason the ones 
most likely to do this sort of eompelling? 

They’re mueh more likely. 

And isn’t whatever is most distant from reason also most distant from law and 
order? 

eiearly. 

And didn’t the erotie and tyrannieal desires emerge as most distant from these 
things? [b] 

By far. 

And weren’t the kingly and orderly ones least distant? 

Yes. 

Then I suppose that a tyrant will be most distant from a pleasure that is both 
true and his own and that a king will be least distant. 

Neeessarily. 

So a tyrant will live most unpleasantly, and a king most pleasantly. 

Neeessarily. 

Do you know how mueh more unpleasant a tyrant’s life is than a king’s? 

I will if you tell me. 

There are, it seems, three pleasures, one genuine and two illegitimate, and a 
tyrant is at the extreme end of the illegitimate ones, sinee he flees both law and 
reason and lives with a bodyguard of eertain slavish pleasures. But [e] it isn’t 
easy, all the same, to say just how inferior he is to a king, except perhaps as 
follows. A tyrant is somehow third from an oligareh, for a demoerat was 
between them. 

Yes. 



Then, if what we said before is true, doesn’t he live with an image of pleasure 
that is third from an oligareh’s with respeet to truth?- He does. 

Now, an oligareh, in turn, is third from a king, if we identify a king and an 
aristoerat. [d] 

Yes, he’s third. 

So a tyrant is three times three times removed from true pleasure. 

Apparently so. 

It seems then, on the basis of the magnitude of its number, that the image of 
tyrannieal pleasure is a plane figure. 

Exactly. 

But then it’s elear that, by squaring and eubing it, we’ll discover how far a 
tyrant’s pleasure is from that of a king. 

It is elear to a mathematieian, at any rate. 

Then, turning it the other way around, if someone wants to say how far a 
king’s pleasure is from a tyrant’s, he’ll find, if he eompletes the ealeulation, that 
a king lives seven hundred and twenty-nine times more [e] pleasantly than a 
tyrant and that a tyrant is the same number of times more wretehed. 

That’s an amazing ealeulation of the difference between the pleasure [588] 
and pain of the two men, the just and the unjust. 

Yet it’s a true one, and one appropriate to human lives, if indeed days, nights, 
months, and years are appropriate to them. 

And of eourse they are appropriate. 

Then, if a good and just person’s life is that mueh more pleasant than the life 
of a bad and unjust person, won’t its graee, fineness, and virtue be inealeulably 
greater? 

By god, it eertainly will. 

[b] All right, then. Sinee we’ve reaehed this point in the argument, let’s return 
to the first things we said, sinee they are what led us here. I think someone said 
at some point that injustice profits a eompletely unjust person who is believed to 
be just. Isn’t that so? 

It eertainly is. 

Now, let’s diseuss this with him, sinee we’ve agreed on the respective powers 
that injustice and justice have. 

How? 

By fashioning an image of the soul in words, so that the person who says this 
sort of thing will know what he is saying. 

[e] What sort of image? 


One like those ereatures that legends tell us used to eome into being in aneient 
times, sueh as the Ghimera, Seyiia, Gerberus, or any of the muititude of others in 
whieh many different kinds of things are said to have grown together naturaiiy 
into one. 

Yes, the iegends do teii us of sueh things. 

Weii, then, fashion a singie kind of muitieoiored beast with a ring of many 
heads that it ean grow and ehange at wiii—some from gentie, some from savage 
animais. 

[d] That’s work for a ciever artist. However, sinee words are more maiieabie 
than wax and the iike, eonsider it done. 

Then fashion one other kind, that of a iion, and another of a human being. But 
make the first mueh the iargest and the other seeond to it in size. 

That’s easier—the seuipting is done. 

Now join the three of them into one, so that they somehow grow together 
naturaiiy. 

They’re joined. 

Then, fashion around them the image of one of them, that of a human being so 
that anyone who sees oniy the outer covering and not what’s [e] inside wiii think 
it is a singie ereature, a human being. 

It’s done. 

Then, if someone maintains that injustice profits this human being and that 
doing just things brings no advantage, iet’s tell him that he is simply saying that 
it is beneficial for him, first, to feed the multiform beast well and make it strong, 
and also the lion and all that pertains to him; seeond, to starve and weaken the 
human being within, so that he is dragged along [589] wherever either of the 
other two leads; and, third, to leave the parts to bite and kill one another rather 
than aeeustoming them to eaeh other and making them Mendly. 

Yes, that’s absolutely what someone who praises injustice is saying. 

But, on the other hand, wouldn’t someone who maintains that just things are 
profitable be saying, first, that all our words and deeds should insure that the 
human being within this human being has the most eontrol; seeond, that he 
should take eare of the many-headed beast as a farmer does his [b] animals, 
feeding and domestieating the gentle heads and preventing the savage ones from 
growing; and, third, that he should make the lion’s nature his ally, eare for the 
eommunity of all his parts, and bring them up in sueh a way that they will be 
friends with eaeh other and with himself? 

Yes, that’s exactly what someone who praises justice is saying. 



From every point of view, then, anyone who praises justice speaks truly, and 
anyone who praises injustice speaks falsely. Whether we look at the matter from 
the point of view of pleasure, good reputation, or advantage, a praiser of justice 
tells the truth, while one who eondemns it has nothing [e] sound to say and 
eondemns without knowing what he is eondemning. 

In my opinion, at least, he knows nothing about it. 

Then let’s persuade him gently—for he isn’t wrong of his own will—by 
asking him these questions. Should we say that this is the original basis for the 
conventions about what is fine and what is shameful? Fine things are those that 
subordinate the beastlike parts of our nature to the human—or better, perhaps, to 
the divine; shameful ones are those that enslave the [d] gentle to the savage? 

Will he agree or what? 

He will, if he takes my advice. 

In light of this argument, ean it profit anyone to acquire gold unjustly if, by 
doing so, he enslaves the best part of himself to the most vicious? If he got the 
gold by enslaving his son or daughter to savage and evil men, it wouldn’t profit 
him, no matter how mueh gold he got. How, then, [e] eould he fail to be 
wretehed if he pitilessly enslaves the most divine part of himself to the most 
godless and polluted one and aeeepts golden gifts in return for a more terrible 
destruetion than Eriphyle’s when she took [590] the neeklaee in return for her 
husband’s soul?- 

Amueh more terrible one, Glaueon said. I’ll answer for him. 

And don’t you think that lieentiousness has long been eondemned for just 
these reasons, namely, that beeause of it, that terrible, large, and multiform beast 
is let loose more than it should be? 

eiearly. 

And aren’t stubbornness and irritability eondemned beeause they 
inharmoniously inerease and streteh the lionlike and snakelike part? [b] 

Gertainly. 

And aren’t luxury and softness eondemned beeause the slaekening and 
loosening of this same part produee eowardiee in it? 

Of eourse. 

And aren’t Aattery and slavishness eondemned beeause they subject the 
spirited part to the moblike beast, aeeustoming it from youth on to being insulted 
for the sake of the money needed to satisfy the beast’s insatiable appetites, so 
that it beeomes an ape instead of a lion? 

[e] They eertainly are. 


Why do you think that the eondition of a manual worker is despised? 

Or is it for any other reason than that, when the best part is naturally weak in 
someone, it ean’t rule the beasts within him but ean only serve them and learn to 
Aatter them? 

Probably so. 

Therefore, to insure that someone like that is ruled by something similar to 
what rules the best person, we say that he ought to be the slave of that best 
person who has a divine ruler within himself. It isn’t to harm the [d] slave that 
we say he must be ruled, whieh is what Thrasymaehus thought to be true of all 
subjects, but beeause it is better for everyone to be ruled by divine reason, 
preferably within himself and his own, otherwise imposed from without, so that 
as far as possible all will be alike and friends, governed by the same thing. 

Yes, that’s right. 

This is elearly the aim of the law, whieh is the ally of everyone. But it’s also 
our aim in ruling our ehildren, we don’t allow them to be free until we establish 
a eonstitution in them, just as in a eity, and—by fostering their best part with our 
own—equip them with a guardian and ruler similar [591] to our own to take our 
plaee. Then, and only then, we set them free. 

eiearly so. 

Then how ean we maintain or argue, Glaueon, that injustice, lieentiousness, 
and doing shameM things are profitable to anyone, sinee, even though he may 
acquire more money or other sort of power from them, they make him more 
vicious? 

There’s no way we ean. 

Or that to do injustice without being discovered and having to pay the penalty 
is profitable? Doesn’t the one who remains undiscovered beeome [b] even more 
vicious, while the bestial part of the one who is discovered is ealmed and tamed 
and his gentle part freed, so that his entire soul settles into its best nature, 
acquires moderation, justice, and reason, and attains a more valuable state than 
that of having a fine, strong, healthy body, sinee the soul itself is more valuable 
than the body? 

That’s absolutely eertain. 

Then won’t a person of understanding direet all his efforts to attaining [e] that 
state of his soul? Pirst, he’ll value the studies that produee it and despise the 
others. 

eiearly so. 

Seeond, he won’t entrust the eondition and nurture of his body to the irrational 



pleasure of the beast within or turn his life in that direetion, but neither will he 
make health his aim or assign first plaee to being strong, healthy, and beautiM, 
unless he happens to acquire moderation as a result. Rather, it’s elear that he will 
always cultivate the harmony of his body for the sake of the eonsonanee in his 
soul. [d] 

He eertainly will, if indeed he’s to be truly trained in musie and poetry. 

Will he also keep order and eonsonanee in his acquisition of money, with that 
same end in view? Or, even though he isn’t dazzled by the size of the majority 
into aeeepting their idea of blessed happiness, will he inerease his wealth 
without limit and so have unlimited evils? 

Not in my view. 

Rather, he’ll look to the eonstitution within him and guard against [e] 
disturbing anything in it, either by too mueh money or too little. And, in this 
way, he’ll direet both the inerease and expenditure of his wealth, as far as he ean. 

That’s exactly what he’ll do. 

And he’ll look to the same thing where honors are eoneerned. He’ll willingly 
share in and taste those that he believes will make him better, [592] but he’ll 
avoid any publie or private honor that might overthrow the established eondition 
of his soul. 

If that’s his chief eoneern, he won’t be willing to take part in polities. 

Yes, by the dog, he eertainly will, at least in his own kind of eity. But he may 
not be willing to do so in his fatherland, unless some divine good luek ehanees to 
be his. 

I understand. You mean that he’ll be willing to take part in the polities of the 
eity we were founding and deseribing, the one that exists in theory, for I don’t 
think it exists anywhere on earth. [b] 

But perhaps, I said, there is a model of it in heaven, for anyone who wants to 
look at it and to make himself its citizen on the strength of what he sees. It 
makes no difference whether it is or ever will be somewhere, for he would take 
part in the praetieal affairs of that eity and no other. 

Probably so, he said. 


1. Reading kai betore aisthanesthai in a2. 

2. Third beeause the Greeks always eounted the first as well as the last member of a series, e.g. the day 
after tomorrow was the third day from today. 

3. Eriphyle was bribed with a golden neeklaee by Polyniees to persuade her husband, Amphiaraus, to join 
the “Seven Against Thebes.” He was killed. See Odyssey xi.326-27; Pindar, Nemean 9.16 ff. 
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Indeed, I said, our eity has many leatures that assure me that we were [595] 
entirely right in lounding it as we did, and, when I say this, I’m espeeially 
thinking of poetry. 

What about it in partieular? Glaueon said. 

That we didn’t admit any that is imitative. Now that we have distinguished the 
separate parts of the soul, it is even elearer, I think, that sueh poetry should be 
altogether excluded. [b] 

What do you mean? 

Between ourseIves—for you won’t denounee me to the tragie poets or any of 
the other imitative ones—all sueh poetry is likely to distort the thought of 
anyone who hears it, unless he has the knowledge of what it is really like, as a 
drug to eounteraet it. 

What exactly do you have in mind in saying this? 

ril tell you, even though the Iove and respeet rve had for Homer sinee I was 
a ehild make me hesitate to speak, for he seems to have been the first teaeher and 
leader of all these fine tragedians. AII the [e] same, no one is to be honored or 
valued more than the truth. So, as I say, it must be told. 

That’s right. 

Listen then, or, rather, answer. 

Ask and I will. 

Gould you tell me what imitation in general is? I don’t entirely understand 
what sort of thing imitations are trying to be. 

Is it likely, then, that ril understand? 

That wouldn’t be so strange, for people with bad eyesight often see [596] 
things before those whose eyesight is keener. 

That’s so, but even if something oeeurred to me, I wouldn’t be eager to talk 
about it in front of you. So I’d rather that you did the looking. 

Do you want us to begin our examination, then, by adopting our usual 
proeedure? As you know, we eustomarily hypothesize a single form in 
eonneetion with eaeh of the many things to whieh we apply the same name. Or 



don’t you understand? 

I do. 

Then let’s now take any of the manys you like. For example, there are [b] 
many beds and tables. 

Of eourse. 

But there are only two forms of sueh furniture, one of the bed and one of the 
table. 

Yes. 

And don’t we also eustomarily say that their makers look towards the 
appropriate form in making the beds or tables we use, and similarly in the other 
eases? Surely no craftsman makes the form itself. How eould he? 

There’s no way he eould. 

Well, then, see what you’d eall this craftsman? 

[e] Whieh one? 

The one who makes all the things that all the other kinds of craftsmen 
severally make. 

That’s a clever and wonderful fellow you’re talking about. 

Wait a minute, and you’ll have even more reason to say that, for this same 
craftsman is able to make, not only all kinds of furniture, but all plants that grow 
from the earth, all animals (ineluding himself), the earth itself, the heavens, the 
gods, all the things in the heavens and in Hades beneath the earth. 

[d] He’d be amazingly clever! 

You don’t believe me? Tell me, do you think that there’s no way any 
craftsman eould make all these things, or that in one way he eould and in another 
he eouldn’t? Don’t you see that there is a way in whieh you yourself eould make 
all of them? 

What way is that? 

It isn’t hard: You eould do it quickly and in lots of plaees, espeeially if you 
were willing to earry a mirror with you, for that’s the quickest way of all. With it 
you ean quickly make the sun, the things in the heavens, the earth, yourself, the 
other animals, manufactured items, plants, and [e] everything else mentioned 
just now. 

Yes, I eould make them appear, but I eouldn’t make the things themselves as 
they truly are. 

Well put! You’ve extracted the point that’s erueial to the argument. I suppose 
that the painter too belongs to this elass of makers, doesn’t he? 

Of eourse. 



But I suppose you’ll say that he doesn’t truly make the things he makes. Yet, 
in a eertain way, the painter does make a bed, doesn’t he? 

Yes, he makes the appearanee of one. 

What about the earpenter? Didn’t you just say that he doesn’t make the form 
—whieh is our term for the being of a bed—but only a bed? [597] 

Yes, I did say that. 

Now, if he doesn’t make the being of a bed, he isn’t making that whieh is, but 
something whieh is like that whieh is, but is not it. So, if someone were to say 
that the work of a earpenter or any other craftsman is eompletely that whieh is, 
wouldn’t he risk saying what isn’t true? 

That, at least, would be the opinion of those who busy themselves with 
arguments of this sort. 

Then let’s not be surprised if the earpenter’s bed, too, turns out to be a 
somewhat dark affair in eomparison to the true one. 

All right. [b] 

Then, do you want us to try to discover what an imitator is by reference to 
these same examples? 

I do, if you do. 

We get, then, these three kinds of beds. The first is in nature a bed, and I 
suppose we’d say that a god makes it, or does someone else make it? 

No one else, I suppose. 

The seeond is the work of a earpenter. 

Yes. 

And the third is the one the painter makes. Isn’t that so? 

It is. 

Then the painter, earpenter, and god eorrespond to three kinds of bed? 

Yes, three. 

Now, the god, either beeause he didn’t want to or beeause it was neeessary for 
him not to do so, didn’t make more than one bed in nature, but [e] only one, the 
very one that is the being of a bed. Two or more of these have not been made by 
the god and never will be. 

Why is that? 

Beeause, if he made only two, then again one would eome to light whose form 
they in turn would both possess, and that would be the one that is the being of a 
bed and not the other two. 

That’s right. 

The god knew this, I think, and wishing to be the real maker of the [d] truly 



real bed and not just a maker of a bed, he made it to be one in nature. 

Probably so. 

Do you want us to eall him its natural maker or something like that? 

It would be right to do so, at any rate, sinee he is by nature the maker of this 
and everything else. 

What about a earpenter? Isn’t he the maker of a bed? 

Yes. 

And is a painter also a craftsman and maker of sueh things? 

Not at all. 

Then what do you think he does do to a bed? 

He imitates it. He is an imitator of what the others make. That, in my [e] view, 
is the most reasonable thing to eall him. 

AII right. Then wouldn’t you eall someone whose produet is third from the 
natural one an imitator? 

I most eertainly would. 

Then this will also be true of a tragedian, if indeed he is an imitator. He is by 
nature third from the king and the truth, as are all other imitators. 

It looks that way. 

We’re agreed about imitators, then. Now, tell me this about a painter. Do you 
think he tries in eaeh ease to imitate the thing itself in nature or [598] the works 
of craftsmen? 

The works of craftsmen. 

As they are or as they appear? You must be elear about that. 

How do you mean? 

Like this. If you look at a bed from the side or the front or from anywhere else 
is it a different bed eaeh time? Or does it only appear different, without being at 
all different? And is that also the ease with other things? 

That’s the way it is—it appears different without being so. 

Then eonsider this very point: What does painting do in eaeh ease? Does [b] it 
imitate that whieh is as it is, or does it imitate that whieh appears as it appears? 

Is it an imitation of appearanees or of truth? 

Of appearanees. 

Then imitation is far removed from the truth, for it touehes only a small part 
of eaeh thing and a part that is itself only an image. And that, it seems, is why it 
ean produee everything. For example, we say that a painter ean paint a eobbler, a 
earpenter, or any other craftsman, even though he [e] knows nothing about these 
crafts. Nevertheless, if he is a good painter and displays his painting of a 



earpenter at a distanee, he ean deceive ehildren and ioolish people into thinking 
that it is truly a earpenter. 

Of eourse. 

Then this, I suppose, is what we must bear in mind in all these eases. Henee, 
whenever someone tells us that he has met a person who knows all the crafts as 
well as all the other things that anyone else knows and that his knowledge of any 
subject is more exact than any of theirs is, we must assume that we’re talking to 
a simple-minded fellow who has [d] apparently eneountered some sort of 
magieian or imitator and been deceived into thinking him omniseient and that 
the reason he has been deceived is that he himself ean’t distinguish between 
knowledge, ignoranee, and imitation. 

That’s absolutely true. 

Then, we must eonsider tragedy and its leader, Homer. The reason is this: We 
hear some people say that poets know all crafts, all human affairs eoneerned 
with virtue and vice, and all about the gods as well. They say [e] that if a good 
poet produees fine poetry, he must have knowledge of the things he writes about, 
or else he wouldn’t be able to produee it at all. Henee, we have to look to see 
whether those who tell us this have eneountered these imitators and have been so 
deceived by them that they don’t realize that their works are at the third remove 
from that whieh is and are easily produeed without knowledge of the truth (sinee 
they are only [599] images, not things that are), or whether there is something in 
what these people say, and good poets really do have knowledge of the things 
most people think they write so well about. 

We eertainly must look into it. 

Do you think that someone who eould make both the thing imitated and its 
image would allow himself to be serious about making images and put this at the 
forefront of his life as the best thing to do? [b] 

No, I don’t. 

I suppose that, if he truly had knowledge of the things he imitates, he’d be 
mueh more serious about aetions than about imitations of them, would try to 
leave behind many fine deeds as memorials to himself, and would be more eager 
to be the subject of a eulogy than the author of one. 

I suppose so, for these things eertainly aren’t equally valuable or equally 
beneficial either. 

Then let’s not demand an aeeount of any of these professions from Homer or 
the other poets. Let’s not ask whether any of them is a doetor rather than an 
imitator of what doetors say, or whether any poet of the [e] old or new sehool has 



made anyone healthy as Asdepius did, or whether he has ieft any students of 
medieine behind as Aseiepius did his sons. And iet’s not ask them about the 
other crafts either. Let’s pass over aii that. But about the most important and 
most beautifui things of whieh Homer undertakes to speak—warfare, 
generaiship, eity govemment, and peopie’s edueation—about these it is fair to 
question him, asking him this: “Homer, if you’re not third from the tmth about 
virtue, the sort of craftsman [d] of images that we defined an imitator to be, but 
if you’re even seeond and eapabie of knowing what ways of iife make peopie 
better in private or in pubiie, then teii us whieh eities are better governed 
beeause of you, as Sparta is beeause of Lyeurgus, and as many others—big and 
smaii—are beeause of many other men? What eity gives you eredit for being a 
good [e] iawgiver who benefited it, as Itaiy and Sieily do to Gharondas, and as 
we do to Solon? Who gives sueh eredit to you?” Will he be able to name one? 

I suppose not, for not even the Homeridae- make that elaim for him. 

Well, then, is any war in Homer’s time remembered that was won [600] 
beeause of his generalship and advice? 

None. 

Or, as befits a wise man, are many inventions and useful devices in the crafts 
or seienees attributed to Homer, as they are to Thales of Miletus and Anaeharsis 
the Seythian?- 

There’s nothing of that kind at all. 

Then, if there’s nothing of a publie nature, are we told that, when Homer was 
alive, he was a leader in the edueation of eertain people who took pleasure in 
assoeiating with him in private and that he passed on a Homerie [b] way of life 
to those who eame after him, just as Pythagoras did? Pythagoras is partieularly 
loved for this, and even today his followers are eonspieuous for what they eall 
the Pythagorean way of life. 

Again, we’re told nothing of this kind about Homer. If the stories about him 
are true, Soerates, his eompanion, Greophylus,- seems to have been an even 
more ridieulous example of edueation than his name suggests, for they tell us 
that while Homer was alive, Greophylus eompletely negleeted [e] him. 

They do tell us that. But, Glaueon, if Homer had really been able to edueate 
people and make them better, if he’d known about these things and not merely 
about how to imitate them, wouldn’t he have had many eompanions and been 
loved and honored by them? Protagoras of Abdera, Prodieus of Geos,- and a 
great many others are able to convince anyone who assoeiates with them in 
private that he wouldn’t be able to manage his household or eity unless they 


themselves supervise his edueation, and [d] they are so intensely loved beeause 
of this wisdom of theirs that their diseiples do everything but earry them around 
on their shoulders. So do you suppose that, if Homer had been able to benefit 
people and make them more virtuous, his eompanions would have allowed either 
him or Hesiod to wander around as rhapsodes? Instead, wouldn’t they have 
elung tighter to them than to gold and eompelled them to live with them in their 
homes, or, if they failed to persuade them to do so, wouldn’t they have followed 
them wherever they went until they had received sufficient edueation? [e] 

It seems to me, Soerates, that what you say is entirely true. 

Then shall we eonelude that all poetie imitators, beginning with Homer, 
imitate images of virtue and all the other things they write about and have no 
grasp of the truth? As we were saying just now, a painter, though he knows 
nothing about eobblery, ean make what seems to be a eobbler to those who know 
as little about it as he does and who judge things by their [601] eolors and 
shapes. 

That’s right. 

And in the same way, I suppose we’II say that a poetie imitator uses words and 
phrases to paint eolored pietures of eaeh of the crafts. He himself knows nothing 
about them, but he imitates them in sueh a way that others, as ignorant as he, 
who judge by words, will think he speaks extremely well about eobblery or 
generalship or anything else whatever, provided—so great is the natural eharm 
of these things—that he speaks with meter, rhythm, and harmony, for if you strip 
a poet’s works of their musieal eolorings and take them by themselves, I think 
you know what [b] they look like. You’ve surely seen them. 

I eertainly have. 

Don’t they resemble the faces of young boys who are neither fine nor 
beautiM after the bloom of youth has Ieft them? 

Absolutely. 

Now, eonsider this. We say that a maker of an image—an imitator—knows 
nothing about that whieh is but only about its appearanee. Isn’t that so? [e] 

Yes. 

Then let’s not Ieave the diseussion of this point halfway, but examine it fully. 

Go ahead. 

Don’t we say that a painter paints reins and a mouth-bit? 

Yes. 

And that a eobbler and a metal-worker makes them? 

Of eourse. 



Then, does a painter know how the reins and mouth-bit have to be? Or is it the 
ease that even a eobbler and metal-worker who make them don’t know this, but 
only someone who knows how to use them, namely, a horseman? 

That’s absolutely true. 

And won’t we say that the same holds for everything? 

What? 

That for eaeh thing there are these three crafts, one that uses it, one that [d] 
makes it, and one that imitates it? 

Yes. 

Then aren’t the virtue or excellence, the beauty and eorreetness of eaeh 
manufactured item, living ereature, and aetion related to nothing but the use for 
whieh eaeh is made or naturally adapted? 

They are. 

It’s wholly neeessary, therefore, that a user of eaeh thing has most experience 
of it and that he tell a maker whieh of his produets performs well or badly in 
aetual use. A flute-player, for example, tells a flute-maker about the flutes that 
respond well in aetual playing and preseribes what [e] kind of flutes he is to 
make, while the maker follows his instruetions. 

Of eourse. 

Then doesn’t the one who knows give instruetions about good and bad flutes, 
and doesn’t the other rely on him in making them? 

Yes. 

Therefore, a maker—through assoeiating with and having to listen to the one 
who knows—has right opinion about whether something he makes [ 602 ] is fine 
or bad, but the one who knows is the user. 

That’s right. 

Does an imitator have knowledge of whether the things he makes are fine or 
right through having made use of them, or does he have right opinion about them 
through having to eonsort with the one who knows and being told how he is to 
paint them? 

Neither. 

Therefore an imitator has neither knowledge nor right opinion about whether 
the things he makes are fine or bad. 

Apparently not. 

Then a poetie imitator is an aeeomplished fellow when it eomes to wisdom 
about the subjects of his poetry! 

Hardly. 



Nonetheless, he’ll go on imitating, even though he doesn’t know the good or 
bad qualities of anything, but what he’ll imitate, it seems, is what [b] appears 
fine or beautiful to the majority of people who know nothing. 

Of eourse. 

It seems, then, that we’re fairly well agreed that an imitator has no worthwhile 
knowledge of the things he imitates, that imitation is a kind of game and not 
something to be taken seriously, and that all the tragie poets, whether they write 
in iambies or hexameters, are as imitative as they eould possibly be. 

That’s right. 

[e] Then is this kind of imitation eoneerned with something that is third from 
the truth, or what? 

Yes, it is. 

And on whieh of a person’s parts does it exert its power? 

What do you mean? 

This: Something looked at from elose at hand doesn’t seem to be the same 
size as it does when it is looked at from a distanee. 

No, it doesn’t. 

And something looks erooked when seen in water and straight when seen out 
of it, while something else looks both concave and convex beeause our eyes are 
deceived by its eolors, and every other similar sort of confusion is elearly present 
in our soul. And it is beeause they exploit this weakness in our nature that 
trompe l’oeil painting, conjuring, and other forms of [d] triekery have powers 
that are little short of magieal. 

That’s true. 

And don’t measuring, eounting, and weighing give us most weleome 
assistanee in these eases, so that we aren’t ruled by something’s looking bigger, 
smaller, more numerous, or heavier, but by ealeulation, measurement, or 
weighing? 

Of eourse. 

And ealeulating, measuring, and weighing are the work of the rational part of 
the soul. [e] 

They are. 

But when this part has measured and has indieated that some things are larger 
or smaller or the same size as others, the opposite appears to it at the same time. 

Yes. 

And didn’t we say that it is impossible for the same thing to believe opposites 
about the same thing at the same time?- 


We did, and we were right to say it. 

Then the part of the soul that forms a belief eontrary to the measurements 
eouldn’t be the same as the part that believes in aeeord with them. [603] 

No, it eouldn’t. 

Now, the part that puts its trust in measurement and ealeulation is the best part 
of the soul. 

Of eourse. 

Therefore, the part that opposes it is one of the inferior parts in us. 

Neeessarily. 

This, then, is what I wanted to get agreement about when I said that painting 
and imitation as a whole produee work that is far from the truth, namely, that 
imitation really eonsorts with a part of us that is far from reason, and the result 
of their being friends and eompanions is neither sound nor true. [b] 

That’s absolutely right. 

Then imitation is an inferior thing that eonsorts with another inferior thing to 
produee an inferior offspring. 

So it seems. 

Does this apply only to the imitations we see, or does it also apply to the ones 
we hear—the ones we eall poetry? 

It probably applies to poetry as well. 

However, we mustn’t rely solely on a mere probability based on the analogy 
with painting; instead, we must go direetly to the part of our thought with whieh 
poetie imitations eonsort and see whether it is inferior [e] or something to be 
taken seriously. 

Yes, we must. 

Then let’s set about it as follows. We say that imitative poetry imitates human 
beings aeting voluntarily or under eompulsion, who believe that, as a result of 
these aetions, they are doing either well or badly and who experience either 
pleasure or pain in all this. Does it imitate anything apart from this? 

Nothing. 

Then is a person of one mind in all these eireumstanees? Or, just as he was at 
war with himself in matters of sight and held opposite beliefs about [d] the same 
thing at the same time, does he also fight with himself and engage in civil war 
with himself in matters of aetion? But there is really no need for us to reaeh 
agreement on this question now, for I remember that we already eame to an 
adequate eonelusion about all these things in our earlier arguments, when we 
said that our soul is full of a myriad of sueh oppositions at the same time.- 


And righdy so. 

It was right, but I think we omitted some things then that we must [e] now 
diseuss. 

What are they? 

We also mentioned somewhere belore- that, if a deeent man happens to lose 
his son or some other prized possession, he’ll bear it more easily than the other 
sorts of people. 

Gertainly. 

But now let’s eonsider this. Will he not grieve at all, or, if that’s impossible, 
will he be somehow measured in his response to pain? 

The latter is eloser to the truth. 

Now, tell me this about him: Will he fight his pain and put up more [604] 
resistanee to it when his equals ean see him or when he’s alone by himself in 
solitude? 

He’ll fight it far more when he’s being seen. 

But when he’s alone I suppose he’ll venture to say and do lots of things that 
he’d be ashamed to be heard saying or seen doing. 

That’s right. 

And isn’t it reason and law that tells him to resist his pain, while his [b] 
experience of it tells him to give in? 

True. 

And when there are two opposite inelinations in a person in relation to the 
same thing at the same time, we say that he must also have two parts. 

Of eourse. 

Isn’t one part ready to obey the law wherever it leads him? 

How so? 

The law says, doesn’t it, that it is best to keep as quiet as possible in 
misfortunes and not get excited about them? Pirst, it isn’t elear whether sueh 
things will turn out to be good or bad in the end; seeond, it doesn’t make the 
future any better to take them hard; third, human affairs aren’t worth taking very 
seriously; and, finally, grief prevents the very thing [e] we most need in sueh 
eireumstanees from eoming into play as quickly as possible. 

What are you referring to? 

Deliberation. We must aeeept what has happened as we would the fall of the 
diee, and then arrange our affairs in whatever way reason determines to be best. 
We mustn’t hug the hurt part and spend our time weeping and wailing like 
ehildren when they trip. Instead, we should always aeeustom our souls to turn as 


quickly as possible to healing the disease and putting the disaster right, replaeing 
lamentation with eure. [d] 

That would be the best way to deal with misiortune, at any rate. 

Aeeordingly, we say that it is the best part of us that is willing to follow this 
rational ealeulation. 

eiearly. 

Then won’t we also say that the part that leads us to dwell on our misfortunes 
and to lamentation, and that ean never get enough of these things, is irrational, 
idle, and a friend of eowardiee? 

We eertainly will. 

Now, this excitable eharaeter admits of many multieolored imitations. But a 
rational and quiet eharaeter, whieh always remains pretty well the [e] same, is 
neither easy to imitate nor easy to understand when imitated, espeeially not by a 
erowd eonsisting of all sorts of people gathered together at a theater festival, for 
the experience being imitated is alien to them. 

Absolutely. [605] 

eiearly, then, an imitative poet isn’t by nature related to the part of the soul 
that rules in sueh a eharaeter, and, if he’s to attain a good reputation with the 
majority of people, his cleverness isn’t direeted to pleasing it. Instead, he’s 
related to the excitable and multieolored eharaeter, sinee it is easy to imitate. 

eiearly. 

Therefore, we’d be right to take him and put him beside a painter as his 
eounterpart. Like a painter, he produees work that is inferior with respeet to truth 
and that appeals to a part of the soul that is similarly inferior rather than to the 
best part. So we were right not to admit him [b] into a eity that is to be well- 
governed, for he arouses, nourishes, and strengthens this part of the soul and so 
destroys the rational one, in just the way that someone destroys the better sort of 
citizens when he strengthens the vicious ones and surrenders the eity to them. 
Similarly, we’ll say that an imitative poet puts a bad eonstitution in the soul of 
eaeh individual by making images that are far removed from the truth and by 
gratifying [e] the irrational part, whieh eannot distinguish the large and the small 
but believes that the same things are large at one time and small at another. 

That’s right. 

However, we haven’t yet brought the most serious eharge against imitation, 
namely, that with a few rare exceptions it is able to eorrupt even deeent people, 
for that’s surely an altogether terrible thing. 

It eertainly is, if indeed it ean do that. 



Listen, then, and eonsider whether it ean or not. When even the best of us hear 
Homer or some other tragedian imitating one of the heroes sorrowing and 
making a long lamenting speeeh or singing and beating his breast, [d] you know 
that we enjoy it, give ourselves up to following it, sympathize with the hero, take 
his sufferings seriously, and praise as a good poet the one who affects us most in 
this way. 

Of eourse we do. 

But when one of us suffers a private loss, you realize that the opposite 
happens. We pride ourselves if we are able to keep quiet and master our grief, for 
we think that this is the manly thing to do and that the behavior [e] we praised 
before is womanish. 

I do realize that. 

Then are we right to praise it? Is it right to look at someone behaving in a way 
that we would eonsider unworthy and shameful and to enjoy and praise it rather 
than being disgusted by it? 

No, by god, that doesn’t seem reasonable. 

[606] No, at least not if you look at it in the following way. 

How? 

If you reflect, first, that the part of the soul that is forcibly eontrolled in our 
private misfortunes and that hungers for the satisfaction of weeping and wailing, 
beeause it desires these things by nature, is the very part that receives 
satisfaction and enjoyment from poets, and, seeond, that the part of ourselves 
that is best by nature, sinee it hasn’t been adequately edueated either by reason 
or habit, relaxes its guard over the lamenting part when it is watehing the 
sufferings of somebody else. The reason it does so is [b] this: It thinks that there 
is no shame involved for it in praising and pitying another man who, in spite of 
his elaim to goodness, grieves excessively. Indeed, it thinks that there is a 
definite gain involved in doing so, namely, pleasure. And it wouldn’t want to be 
deprived of that by despising the whole poem. I suppose that only a few are able 
to figure out that enjoyment of other people’s sufferings is neeessarily 
transferred to our own and that the pitying part, if it is nourished and 
strengthened on the sufferings of others, won’t be easily held in eheek when we 
ourselves suffer. 

[e] That’s very true. 

And doesn’t the same argument apply to what provokes laughter? If there are 
any jokes that you yourself would be ashamed to tell but that you very mueh 
enjoy hearing and don’t detest as something evil in eomie plays or in private. 



aren’t you doing the same thing as in the ease of what provokes pity? The part of 
you that wanted to tell the jokes and that was held baek by your reason, for fear 
of being thought a buffoon, you then release, not realizing that, by making it 
strong in this way, you will be led into beeoming a figure of fun where your own 
affairs are eoneerned. 

Yes, indeed. 

And in the ease of sex, anger, and all the desires, pleasures, and pains [d] that 
we say aeeompany all our aetions, poetie imitation has the very same effect on 
us. It nurtures and waters them and establishes them as rulers in us when they 
ought to wither and be ruled, for that way weTl beeome better and happier rather 
than worse and more wretehed. 

I ean’t disagree with you. 

And so, Glaueon, when you happen to meet those who praise Homer [e] and 
say that he’s the poet who edueated Greeee, that it’s worth taking up his works in 
order to learn how to manage and edueate people, and that one should arrange 
one’s whole life in aeeordanee with his teaehings, you should weleome these 
people and treat them as friends, sinee they’re as good as they’re eapable of 
being, and you should agree that Homer is the [607] most poetie of the 
tragedians and the first among them. But you should also know that hymns to the 
gods and eulogies to good people are the only poetry we ean admit into our eity. 
If you admit the pleasure-giving Muse, whether in lyrie or epie poetry, pleasure 
and pain will be kings in your eity instead of law or the thing that everyone has 
always believed to be best, namely, reason. 

That’s absolutely true. 

Then let this be our defense—now that we’ve returned to the topie of poetry— 
that, in view of its nature, we had reason to banish it from the [b] eity earlier, for 
our argument eompelled us to do so. But in ease we are eharged with a eertain 
harshness and laek of sophistieation, let’s also tell poetry that there is an aneient 
quarrel between it and philosophy, whieh is evidenced by sueh expressions as 
“the dog yelping and shrieking at its master,” “great in the empty eloquence of 
fools,” “the mob of wise men that has mastered Zeus,”- and “the subtle thinkers, 
beggars all.” Nonetheless, if [e] the poetry that aims at pleasure and imitation 
has any argument to bring forward that proves it ought to have a plaee in a well- 
governed eity, we at least would be glad to admit it, for we are well aware of the 
eharm it exercises. But, be that as it may, to betray what one believes to be the 
truth is impious. What about you, Glaueon, don’t you feel the eharm of the 
pleasure-giving Muse, espeeially when you study her through the eyes of 


Homer? [d] 

Very mueh so. 

Therefore, isn’t it just that sueh poetry should return from exile when it has 
successfully defended itself, whether in lyrie or any other meter? 

Gertainly. 

Then weTl allow its defenders, who aren’t poets themselves but lovers of 
poetry, to speak in prose on its behalf and to show that it not only gives pleasure 
but is beneficial both to eonstitutions and to human life. Indeed, we’ll listen to 
them graeiously, for we’d eertainly profit if poetry were [e] shown to be not only 
pleasant but also beneficial. 

How eould we fail to profit? 

However, if sueh a defense isn’t made, we’ll behave like people who have 
fallen in love with someone but who force themselves to stay away from him, 
beeause they realize that their passion isn’t beneficial. In the same way, beeause 
the love of this sort of poetry has been implanted in us by the upbringing we 
have received under our fine eonstitutions, we are well disposed to any proof 
that it is the best and truest thing. But if [608] it isn’t able to produee sueh a 
defense, then, whenever we listen to it, we’ll repeat the argument we have just 
now put forward like an ineantation so as to preserve ourselves from slipping 
baek into that ehildish passion for poetry whieh the majority of people have. And 
we’ll go on ehanting that sueh poetry is not to be taken seriously or treated as a 
serious undertaking with some kind of hold on the truth, but that anyone who is 
anxious about the eonstitution within him must be careful when he hears it and 
must [b] eontinue to believe what we have said about it. 

I eompletely agree. 

Yes, for the struggle to be good rather than bad is important, Glaueon, mueh 
more important than people think. Therefore, we mustn’t be tempted by honor, 
money, rule, or even poetry into negleeting justice and the rest of virtue. 

After what we’ve said, I agree with you, and so, I think, would anyone else. 

[e] And yet we haven’t diseussed the greatest rewards and prizes that have 
been proposed for virtue. 

They must be inconceivably great, if they’re greater than those you’ve already 
mentioned. 

Gould anything really great eome to pass in a short time? And isn’t the time 
from ehildhood to old age short when eompared to the whole of time? 

It’s a mere nothing. 

Well, do you think that an immortal thing should be seriously eoneerned [d] 



with that short period rather than with the whole of time? 

I suppose not, but what exactly do you mean by this? 

Haven’t you realized that our soul is immortal and never destroyed? 

He looked at me with wonder and said: No, by god, I haven’t. Are you really 
in a position to assert that? 

I’d be wrong not to, I said, and so would you, for it isn’t difficult. 

It is for me, so I’d be glad to hear from you what’s not difficult about it. 

Listen, then. 

Just speak, and I will. 

Do you talk about good and bad? 

I do. 

And do you think about them the same way I do? [e] 

What way is that? 

The bad is what destroys and eorrupts, and the good is what preserves and 
benefits. 

I do. 

And do you say that there is a good and a bad for everything? For example, 
ophthalmia for the eyes, siekness for the whole body, blight for grain, rot for 
wood, rust for iron or bronze. In other words, is there, as I [609] say, a natural 
badness and siekness for pretty well everything? 

There is. 

And when one of these attaehes itself to something, doesn’t it make the thing 
in question bad, and in the end, doesn’t it disintegrate it and destroy it wholly? 

Of eourse. 

Therefore, the evil that is natural to eaeh thing and the bad that is peeuliar to it 
destroy it. However, if they don’t destroy it, nothing else will, for the good 
would never destroy anything, nor would anything neither good nor bad. [b] 

How eould they? 

Then, if we discover something that has an evil that makes it bad but isn’t able 
to disintegrate and destroy it, ean’t we infer that it is naturally ineapable of being 
destroyed? 

Probably so. 

Well, what about the soul? Isn’t there something that makes it bad? 

Gertainly, all the things we were mentioning: Injustice, lieentiousness, 
eowardiee, and laek of learning. [e] 

Does any of these disintegrate and destroy the soul? Keep your wits about 
you, and let’s not be deceived into thinking that, when an unjust and foolish 



person is eaught, he has been destroyed by injustice, whieh is evil in a soul. Let’s 
think about it this way instead: Just as the body is worn out, destroyed, and 
brought to the point where it is a body no longer by disease, whieh is evil in a 
body, so all the things we mentioned just now reaeh the point at whieh they 
eease to be what they are through their own peeuliar evil, whieh attaehes itself to 
them and is present in them. Isn’t that so? [d] 

Yes. 

Then look at the soul in the same way. Do injustice and the other vices that 
exist in a soul—by their very presenee in it and by attaehing themselves to it— 
eorrupt it and make it waste away until, having brought it to the point of death, 
they separate it from the body? 

That’s not at all what they do. 

But surely it’s unreasonable to suppose that a thing is destroyed by the 
badness proper to something else when it is not destroyed by its own? 

That is unreasonable. 

Keep in mind, Glaueon, that we don’t think that a body is destroyed by the 
badness of food, whether it is staleness, rottenness, or anything [e] else. But if 
the badness of the food happens to implant in the body an evil proper to a body, 
we’ll say that the body was destroyed by its own evil, namely, disease. But, sinee 
the body is one thing and food another, we’ll [610] never judge that the body is 
destroyed by the badness of food, unless it implants in it the body’s own natural 
and peeuliar evil. 

That’s absolutely right. 

By the same argument, if the body’s evil doesn’t eause an evil in the soul that 
is proper to the soul, we’ll never judge that the soul, in the absenee of its own 
peeuliar evil, is destroyed by the evil of something else. We’d never aeeept that 
anything is destroyed by an evil proper to something else. 

That’s also reasonable. 

Then let’s either refute our argument and show that we were wrong, or, as 
long as it remains unrefuted, let’s never say that the soul is destroyed by a fever 
or any other disease or by killing either, for that matter, not [b] even if the body 
is eut up into tiny pieees. We mustn’t say that the soul is even elose to being 
destroyed by these things until someone shows us that these eonditions of the 
body make the soul more unjust and more impious. When something has the evil 
proper to something else in it, but its own peeuliar evil is absent, we won’t allow 
anyone to say that it is [e] destroyed, no matter whether it is a soul or anything 
else whatever. 



And you may be sure that no one will ever prove that the souls of the dying 
are made more unjust by death. 

But if anyone dares to eome to grips with our argument, in order to avoid 
having to agree that our souls are immortal, and says that a dying man does 
beeome more vicious and unjust, we’ll reply that, if what he says is true, then 
injustice must be as deadly to unjust people as a disease, [d] and those who eateh 
it must die of it beeause of its own deadly nature, with the worst eases dying 
quickly and the less serious dying more slowly. As things now stand, however, it 
isn’t like that at all. Unjust people do indeed die of injustice, but at the hands of 
others who inflict the death penalty on them. 

By god, if injustice were aetually fatal to those who eontraeted it, it wouldn’t 
seem so terrible, for it would be an eseape from their troubles. But I rather think 
that it’s elearly the opposite, something that kills other [e] people if it ean, while, 
on top of making the unjust themselves lively, it even brings them out at night. 
Henee it’s very far from being deadly to its possessors. 

You’re right, for if the soul’s own evil and badness isn’t enough to kill and 
destroy it, an evil appointed for the destruetion of something else will hardly kill 
it. Indeed, it won’t kill anything at all except the very thing it is appointed to 
destroy. 

“Hardly” is right, or so it seems. 

Now, if the soul isn’t destroyed by a single evil, whether its own or something 
else’s, then elearly it must always be. And if it always is, it [611] is immortal. 

Neeessarily so. 

So be it. And if it is so, then you realize that there would always be the same 
souls, for they eouldn’t be made fewer if none is destroyed, and they eouldn’t be 
made more numerous either. If anything immortal is inereased, you know that 
the inerease would have to eome from the mortal, and then everything would end 
up being immortal. 

That’s true. 

Then we mustn’t think sueh a thing, for the argument doesn’t allow it, nor 
must we think that the soul in its truest nature is full of multieolored variety and 
unlikeness or that it differs with itself. [b] 

What do you mean? 

It isn’t easy for anything eomposed of many parts to be immortal if it isn’t put 
together in the finest way, yet this is how the soul now appeared to us. 

It probably isn’t easy. 

Yet our reeent argument and others as well eompel us to believe that the soul 



is immortal. But to see the soul as it is in truth, we must not study it as it is while 
it is maimed by its assoeiation with the body and other evils—^whieh is what we 
were doing earlier—but as it is in its pure state, [e] that’s how we should study 
the soul, thoroughly and by means of logieal reasoning. We’ll then find that it is 
a mueh finer thing than we thought and that we ean see justice and injustice as 
well as all the other things we’ve diseussed far more elearly. What we’ve said 
about the soul is true of it as it appears at present. But the eondition in whieh 
we’ve studied it is like that of the sea god Glaueus, whose primary nature ean’t 
easily be made out by those who eateh glimpses of him. Some of the original 
parts [d] have been broken off, others have been erushed, and his whole body 
has been maimed by the waves and by the shells, seaweeds, and stones that have 
attaehed themselves to him, so that he looks more like a wild animal than his 
natural self. The soul, too, is in a similar eondition when we study it, beset by 
many evils. That, Glaueon, is why we have to look somewhere else in order to 
discover its true nature. 

To where? 

To its philosophy, or love of wisdom. We must realize what it grasps [e] and 
longs to have intereourse with, beeause it is akin to the divine and immortal and 
what always is, and we must realize what it would beeome if it followed this 
longing with its whole being, and if the resulting effort lifted it out of the sea in 
whieh it now dwells, and if the many stones and [612] shells (those whieh have 
grown all over it in a wild, earthy, and stony profusion beeause it feasts at those 
so-ealled happy feastings on earth) were hammered off it. Then we’d see what 
its true nature is and be able to determine whether it has many parts or just one 
and whether or in what manner it is put together. But we’ve already given a 
deeent aeeount, 1 think, of what its eondition is and what parts it has when it is 
immersed in human life. 

We eertainly have. 

And haven’t we eleared away the various other objections to our argument 
without having to invoke the rewards and reputations of justice, as [b] you said 
Homer and Hesiod did?- And haven’t we found that justice itself is the best 
thing for the soul itself, and that the soul—^whether it has the ring of Gyges or 
even it together with the eap of Hades——should do just things? 

We have. That’s absolutely true. 

Then ean there now be any objection, Glaueon, if in addition we return to 
justice and the rest of virtue both the kind and quantity of wages that [e] they 
obtain for the soul from human beings and gods, whether in this life or the next? 


None whatever. 

Then will you give me baek what you borrowed from me during the 
diseussion? 

What are you referring to in partieular? 

I granted your request that a just person should seem unjust and an unjust one 
just, for you said that, even if it would be impossible for these things to remain 
hidden from both gods and humans, still, this had to be granted for the sake of 
argument, so that justice itself eould be judged in [d] relation to injustice itself. 
Don’t you remember that? 

It would be wrong of me not to. 

Well, then, sinee they’ve now been judged, I ask that the reputation justice in 
fact has among gods and humans be returned to it and that we agree that it does 
indeed have sueh a reputation and is entitled to earry off the prizes it gains for 
someone by making him seem just. It is already elear that it gives good things to 
anyone who is just and that it doesn’t deceive those who really possess it. 

[e] That’s a fair request. 

Then won’t you first grant that it doesn’t eseape the notiee of the gods at least 
as to whieh of the two is just and whieh isn’t? 

We will. 

Then if neither of them eseapes the gods’ notiee, one would be loved by the 
gods and the other hated, as we agreed at the beginning. 

That’s right. 

And won’t we also agree that everything that eomes to someone who is loved 
by gods, insofar as it eomes from the gods themselves, is the best [613] possible, 
unless it is the inevitable punishment for some mistake he made in a former life? 

Gertainly. 

Then we must suppose that the same is true of a just person who falls into 
poverty or disease or some other apparent evil, namely, that this will end well for 
him, either during his lifetime or afterwards, for the gods never negleet anyone 
who eagerly wishes to beeome just and who makes himself as mueh like a god 
as a human ean by adopting a virtuous way of life. [b] 

It makes sense that sueh a person not be negleeted by anyone who is like him. 

And mustn’t we suppose that the opposite is true of an unjust person? 

Definitely. 

Then these are some of the prizes that a just person, but not an unjust one, 
receives from the gods. 

That’s eertainly my opinion. 



What about from human beings? What does a just person get from them? Or, 
if we’re to tell the truth, isn’t this what happens? Aren’t clever but unjust people 
like runners who run well for the first part of the eourse but not for the seeond? 
They leap away sharply at first, but they beeome ridieulous by the end and go off 
unerowned, with their ears drooping on their shoulders like those of exhausted 
dogs, while true runners, on the other hand, get to the end, eolleet the prizes, and 
are erowned. And isn’t [e] it also generally true of just people that, towards the 
end of eaeh eourse of aetion, assoeiation, or life, they enjoy a good reputation 
and eolleet the prizes from other human beings? 

Of eourse. 

Then will you allow me to say all the things about them that you yourself said 
about unjust people? I’ll say that it is just people who, when they’re old enough, 
rule in their own eities (if they happen to want ruling office) [d] and that it is 
they who marry whomever they want and give their ehildren in marriage to 
whomever they want. Indeed, all the things that you said about unjust people I 
now say about just ones. As for unjust people, the majority of them, even if they 
eseape deteetion when they’re young, are eaught by the end of the raee and are 
ridieuled. And by the time they get old, they’ve beeome wretehed, for they are 
insulted by foreigners and citizens, beaten with whips, and made to suffer those 
punishments, sueh as raeking and burning, whieh you rightly deseribed as erude. 
Imagine [e] that rve said that they suffer all sueh things, and see whether you’ll 
allow me to say it. 

Of eourse I will. What you say is right. 

Then these are the prizes, wages, and gifts that a just person receives from 
gods and humans while he is alive and that are added to the good things that 
justice itself provides. [614] 

Yes, and they’re very fine and seeure ones too. 

Yet they’re nothing in either number or size eompared to those that await just 
and unjust people after death. And these things must also be heard, if both are to 
receive in full what they are owed by the argument. 

Then tell us about them, for there aren’t many things that would be more 
pleasant to hear. [b] 

It isn’t, however, a tale of Aleinous that I’ll tell you but that of a brave 
Pamphylian man ealled Er, the son of Armenias, who onee died in a war.— When 
the rest of the dead were pieked up ten days later, they were already putrefying, 
but when he was pieked up, his eorpse was still quite fresh. He was taken home, 
and preparations were made for his funeral. But on the twelfth day, when he was 


already laid on the iuneral pyre, he revived and, having done so, toid what he 
had seen in the worid beyond. He said that, after his soui had ieft him, it 
traveiied together with many others [c] untii they eame to a marveiious piaee, 
where there were two adjacent openings in the earth, and opposite and above 
them two others in the heavens, and between them judges sat. These, having 
rendered their judgment, ordered the just to go upwards into the heavens through 
the door on the right, with signs of the judgment attaehed to their ehests, and the 
unjust to travei downward through the opening on the ieft, with signs of [d] aii 
their deeds on their baeks. When Er himseif eame forward, they toid him that he 
was to be a messenger to human beings about the things that were there, and that 
he was to iisten to and iook at everything in the piaee. He said that he saw souis 
departing after judgment through one of the openings in the heavens and one in 
the earth, whiie through the other two souis were arriving. Erom the door in the 
earth souis eame up covered with dust and dirt and from the door in the heavens 
souis eame down [e] pure. And the souis who were arriving aii the time seemed 
to have been on iong journeys, so that they went giadiy to the meadow, iike a 
erowd going to a festivai, and eamped there. Those who knew eaeh other 
exchanged greetings, and those who eome up from the earth asked those who 
eame down from the heavens about the things there and were in turn questioned 
by them about the things beiow. And so they toid their stories [615] to one 
another, the former weeping as they reeaiied aii they had suffered and seen on 
their journey beiow the earth, whieh iasted a thousand years, whiie the iatter, 
who had eome from heaven, toid about how weii they had fared and about the 
inconceivabiy fine and beautifui sights they had seen. There was mueh to teii, 
Giaueon, and it took a iong time, but the main point was this: For eaeh in turn of 
the unjust things they had done and for eaeh in turn of the peopie they had 
wronged, they paid the penaity ten times over, onee in every eentury of their 
journey. Sinee a eentury is [b] roughiy the iength of a human iife, this means that 
they paid a tenfoid penaity for eaeh injustice. If, for exampie, some of them had 
eaused many deaths by betraying eities or armies and redueing them to siavery 
or by partieipating in other wrongdoing, they had to suffer ten times the pain 
they had eaused to eaeh individuai. But if they had done good deeds and had 
beeome just and pious, they were rewarded aeeording to the same seaie. He said 
some other things about the stiiiborn and those who had [e] iived for oniy a short 
time, but they’re not worth reeounting. And he aiso spoke of even greater 
rewards or penaities for piety or impiety towards gods or parents and for murder 
with one’s own hands. 



For example, he said he was there when someone asked another where the 
great Ardiaeus was. (This Ardiaeus was said to have been tyrant in some eity in 
Pamphylia a thousand years before and to have killed his aged father and older 
brother and eommitted many other impious deeds as well.) And he said that the 
one who was asked responded: “He hasn’t [d] arrived here yet and never will, for 
this too was one of the terrible sights we saw. When we eame near the opening 
on our way out, after all our sufferings were over, we suddenly saw him together 
with some others, pretty well all of whom were tyrants (although there were also 
some private individuals among them who had eommitted great erimes). They 
thought that they were ready to go up, but the opening wouldn’t let them [e] 
through, for it roared whenever one of these ineurably wieked people or anyone 
else who hadn’t paid a sufficient penalty tried to go up. And there were savage 
men, all fiery to look at, who were standing by, and when they heard the roar, 
they grabbed some of these eriminals and led them away, but they bound the 
feet, hands, and head of Ardiaeus and the others, threw them down, and flayed 
them. Then they dragged them out of the [616] way, laeerating them on thorn 
bushes, and telling every passer-by that they were to be thrown into Tartarus, and 
explaining why they were being treated in this way.” And he said that of their 
many fears the greatest eaeh one of them had was that the roar would be heard as 
he eame up and that everyone was immensely relieved when silenee greeted 
him. Sueh, then, were the penalties and punishments and the rewards 
eorresponding to them. [b] 

Eaeh group spent seven days in the meadow, and on the eighth they had to get 
up and go on a journey. On the fourth day of that journey, they eame to a plaee 
where they eould look down from above on a straight eolumn of light that 
stretehed over the whole of heaven and earth, more like a rainbow than anything 
else, but brighter and more pure. After another day, they eame to the light itself, 
and there, in the middle of the light, they saw the extremities of its bonds 
stretehing from the heavens, for the light binds the heavens like the eables 
girding a trireme and holds [e] its entire revolution together. From the 
extremities hangs the spindle of Neeessity, by means of whieh all the revolutions 
are turned. Its stem and hook are of adamant, whereas in its whorl— adamant is 
mixed with other kinds of material. The nature of the whorl was this: Its shape 
was like that of an ordinary whorl, but, from what Er said, we must understand 
its [d] strueture as follows. It was as if one big whorl had been made hollow by 
being thoroughly seooped out, with another smaller whorl elosely fitted into it, 
like nested boxes, and there was a third whorl inside the seeond, and so on. 


making eight whorls altogether, lying inside one another, with their rims 
appearing as eireles from above, while from the baek they formed [e] one 
eontinuous whorl around the stem, whieh was driven through the eenter of the 
eighth. The first or outside whorl had the widest eireular rim; that of the sixth 
was seeond in width; the fourth was third; the eighth was fourth; the seventh was 
fifth; the fifth was sixth; the third was seventh; and the seeond was eighth. The 
rim of the largest was spangled; that of [617] the seventh was brightest; that of 
the eighth took its eolor from the seventh’s shining on it; the seeond and fifth 
were about equal in brightness, more yellow than the others; the third was the 
whitest in eolor; the fourth was rather red; and the sixth was seeond in 
whiteness. The whole spindle turned at the same speed, but, as it turned, the 
inner eireles gently revolved in a direetion opposite to that of the whole. Of the 
whorls themselves, the eighth was the fastest; seeond eame the seventh, sixth, 
and fifth, all at the [b] same speed; it seemed to them that the fourth was third in 
its speed of revolution; the fourth, third; and the seeond, fifth. The spindle itself 
turned on the lap of Neeessity. And up above on eaeh of the rims of the eireles 
stood a Siren, who aeeompanied its revolution, uttering a single sound, one 
single note. And the eoneord of the eight notes produeed a single harmony. And 
there were three other beings sitting at equal distanees from one another, eaeh on 
a throne. These were the Pates, the daughters [e] of Neeessity: Laehesis, Glotho, 
and Atropos. They were dressed in white, with garlands on their heads, and they 
sang to the musie of the Sirens. Laehesis sang of the past, Glotho of the present, 
and Atropos of the future. With her right hand, Glotho touehed the outer 
circumference of the spindle and helped it turn, but left off doing so from time to 
time; Atropos did the same to the inner ones; and Laehesis helped both motions 
in turn, one [d] with one hand and one with the other. 

When the souls arrived at the light, they had to go to Laehesis right away. 
There a Speaker arranged them in order, took from the lap of Laehesis a number 
of lots and a number of models of lives, mounted a high pulpit, and spoke to 
them: “Here is the message of Laehesis, the maiden daughter of Neeessity: 
'Ephemeral souls, this is the beginning of another eyele that will end in death. 
Your daemon or guardian spirit will not be assigned to you by lot; you will 
ehoose him. The one who has the [e] first lot will be the first to ehoose a life to 
whieh he will then be bound by neeessity. Yirtue knows no master; eaeh will 
possess it to a greater or less degree, depending on whether he values or disdains 
it. The responsibility lies with the one who makes the ehoiee; the god has 
none.”’ When he had said this, the Speaker threw the lots among all of them, and 



eaeh—with the exception of Er, who wasn’t allowed to ehoose—pieked up the 
one that fell next to him. And the lot made it elear to the one who pieked it up 
where in the order he would get to make his ehoiee. After that, the models of 
lives were plaeed on the ground before them. There were far [618] more of them 
than there were souls present, and they were of all kinds, for the lives of animals 
were there, as well as all kinds of human lives. There were tyrannies among 
them, some of whieh lasted throughout life, while others ended halfway through 
in poverty, exile, and beggary. There were lives of famous men, some of whom 
were famous for the beauty of their appearanee, others for their strength or 
athletie prowess, others still for their high birth and the virtue or excellence of 
their aneestors. And there were also lives of men who weren’t famous for any of 
these things. [b] And the same for lives of women. But the arrangement of the 
soul was not ineluded in the model beeause the soul is inevitably altered by the 
different lives it ehooses. But all the other things were there, mixed with eaeh 
other and with wealth, poverty, siekness, health, and the states intermediate to 
them. 

Now, it seems that it is here, Glaueon, that a human being faces the greatest 
danger of all. And beeause of this, eaeh of us must negleet all other subjects and 
be most eoneerned to seek out and learn those that will [e] enable him to 
distinguish the good life from the bad and always to make the best ehoiee 
possible in every situation. He should think over all the things we have 
mentioned and how they jointly and severally determine what the virtuous life is 
like. That way he will know what the good and bad effects of beauty are when it 
is mixed with wealth, poverty, and a partieular state of the soul. He will know 
the effects of high or low birth, [d] private life or ruling office, physieal strength 
or weakness, ease or difficulty in learning, and all the things that are either 
naturally part of the soul or are acquired, and he will know what they achieve 
when mixed with one another. And from all this he will be able, by eonsidering 
the nature of the soul, to reason out whieh life is better and whieh worse and to 
ehoose aeeordingly, ealling a life worse if it leads the soul to beeome more 
unjust, better if it leads the soul to beeome more just, and ignoring everything [e] 
else: We have seen that this is the best way to ehoose, whether in life or death. 
Henee, we must go down to Hades holding with adamantine determination to the 
belief that this is so, lest we be dazzled there by wealth and other sueh evils, rush 
into a tyranny or some other similar [619] eourse of aetion, do irreparable evils, 
and suffer even worse ones. And we must always know how to ehoose the mean 
in sueh lives and how to avoid either of the extremes, as far as possible, both in 



this life and in all those beyond it. This is the way that a human being beeomes 
happiest. [b] 

Then our messenger from the other world reported that the Speaker spoke as 
follows: “There is a satisfactory life rather than a bad one available even for the 
one who eomes last, provided that he ehooses it rationally and lives it seriously. 
Therefore, let not the first be eareless in his ehoiee nor the last diseouraged.” 

He said that when the Speaker had told them this, the one who eame up first 
ehose the greatest tyranny. In his folly and greed he ehose it without adequate 
examination and didn’t notiee that, among other evils, he was fated to eat his 
own ehildren as a part of it. When he examined at [e] leisure, the life he had 
ehosen, however, he beat his breast and bemoaned his ehoiee. And, ignoring the 
warning of the Speaker, he blamed ehanee, daemons, or guardian spirits, and 
everything else for these evils but himself. He was one of those who had eome 
down from heaven, having lived his previous life under an orderly eonstitution, 
where he had partieipated in virtue through habit and without philosophy. 
Broadly speaking, indeed, [d] most of those who were eaught out in this way 
were souls who had eome down from heaven and who were untrained in 
suffering as a result. The majority of those who had eome up from the earth, on 
the other hand, having suffered themselves and seen others suffer, were in no 
rush to make their ehoiees. Beeause of this and beeause of the ehanee of the 
lottery, there was an interehange of goods and evils for most of the souls. 
However, if someone pursues philosophy in a sound manner when he eomes to 
live [e] here on earth and if the lottery doesn’t make him one of the last to 
ehoose, then, given what Er has reported about the next world, it looks as though 
not only will he be happy here, but his journey from here to there and baek again 
won’t be along the rough underground path, but along the smooth heavenly one. 

Er said that the way in whieh the souls ehose their lives was a sight [620] 
worth seeing, sinee it was pitiful, funny, and surprising to wateh. Eor the most 
part, their ehoiee depended upon the eharaeter of their former life. Eor example, 
he said that he saw the soul that had onee belonged to Orpheus ehoosing a 
swan’s life, beeause he hated the female sex beeause of his death at their hands, 
and so was unwilling to have a woman conceive and give birth to him. Er saw 
the soul of Thamyris— ehoosing the life of a nightingale, a swan ehoosing to 
ehange over to a human life, and other musieal animals doing the same thing. 
The twentieth soul ehose the life [b] of a lion. This was the soul of Ajax, son of 
Telamon.— He avoided human life beeause he remembered the judgment about 
the armor. The next soul was that of Agamemnon, whose sufferings also had 


made him hate the human raee, so he ehanged to the life of an eagle. Atalanta— 
had been assigned a plaee near the middle, and when she saw great honors being 
given to a male athlete, she ehose his life, unable to pass them by. After her, he 
saw the soul of Epeius, the son of Panopeus, taking on the nature [e] of a 
craftswoman.— And very elose to last, he saw the soul of the ridieulous Thersites 
elothing itself as a monkey.— Now, it ehaneed that the soul of Odysseus got to 
make its ehoiee last of all, and sinee memory of its former sufferings had 
relieved its love of honor, it went around for a long time, looking for the life of a 
private individual who did his own work, and with difficulty it found one lying 
off somewhere negleeted by the others. He ehose it gladly and said that he’d 
have made the same ehoiee even if he’d been first. Still other souls ehanged 
from animals into human beings, [d] or from one kind of animal into another, 
with unjust people ehanging into wild animals, and just people into tame ones, 
and all sorts of mixtures oeeurred. 

After all the souls had ehosen their lives, they went forward to Laehesis in the 
same order in whieh they had made their ehoiees, and she assigned to eaeh the 
daemon it had ehosen as guardian of its life and fulfiller of its ehoiee. This 
daemon first led the soul under the hand of Glotho as it turned [e] the revolving 
spindle to confirm the fate that the lottery and its own ehoiee had given it. After 
receiving her toueh, he led the soul to the spinning of Atropos, to make what had 
been spun irreversible. Then, without turning around, they went from there under 
the throne of Neeessity and, when all of them had passed through, they travelled 
to the Plain of Forgetfulness in burning, ehoking, terrible heat, for it was empty 
of trees and earthly [621] vegetation. And there, beside the River of Unheeding, 
whose water no vessel ean hold, they eamped, for night was eoming on. All of 
them had to drink a eertain measure of this water, but those who weren’t saved 
by reason drank more than that, and as eaeh of them drank, he forgot everything 
and went to sleep. But around midnight there was a elap of thunder and an 
earthquake, and they were suddenly earried away from there, this [b] way and 
that, up to their births, like shooting stars. Er himself was forbidden to drink 
from the water. All the same, he didn’t know how he had eome baek to his body, 
except that waking up suddenly he saw himself lying on the pyre at dawn. 

And so, Glaueon, his story wasn’t lost but preserved, and it would save us, if 
we were persuaded by it, for we would then make a good erossing of the River 
of Forgetfulness, and our souls wouldn’t be defiled. But if we [e] are persuaded 
by me, we’ll believe that the soul is immortal and able to endure every evil and 
every good, and we’ll always hold to the upward path, praetieing justice with 


reason in every way. That way weTl be friends both to ourselves and to the gods 
while we remain here on earth and afterwards—like victors in the games who go 
around eolleeting their [d] prizes—weTl receive our rewards. Henee, both in this 
life and on the thousand-year journey we’ve deseribed, weTl do well and be 
happy. 


1. The Homeridae were the rhapsodes and poets who reeited and expounded Homer throughout the Greek 
world. 

2. Thales of Miletus is the first philosopher we know of in aneient Greeee. He is said to have predieted the 
solar eelipse of 585 B.e. Anaeharsis, who lived around 600 B.e., is eredited with beginning Greek geometry 
and with being able to ealeulate the distanee of ships at sea. 

3. Greophylus is said to have been an epie poet from Ghios. His name eomes from two words meaning 
“meat” and “raee” or “kind.” A modern equivalent would be “meathead.” 

4. Protagoras and Prodieus were two of the most famous fifth-century sophists. 

5. See 436b-c. 

6. See 439c ff. 

7. See 387d-e. 

8. Reading Dia sophdn in el. 

9. See 357-367e. 

10. The ring of Gyges is diseussed at 359d-360a. The eap of Hades also made its wearer invisible. 

11. Books lx-xi of the Odyssey were traditionally referred to as the tales of Aleinous. 

12. A whorl is the weight that twirls a spindle. 

13. Thamyris was a legendary poet and singer, who boasted that he eould defeat the Muses in a song 
eontest. For this they blinded him and took away his voice. He is mentioned at Iliad ii.596-600. 

14. Ajax is a great Homerie hero. He thought that he deserved to be awarded the armor of the dead 
Aehilles, but instead it went to Odysseus. Ajax was maddened by this injustice and finally killed himself 
beeause of the terrible things he had done while mad. See Sophoeles, Ajax. 

15. Atalanta was a m^^hieal huntress, who would marry only a man who eould beat her at mnning. In most 
versions of the myth, losers were killed. 

16. Epeius is mentioned at Odyssey viii.493 as the man who helped Athena make the Trojan Horse. 

17. Thersites is an ordinary soldier who criticizes Agamemnon at Iliad ii.211-77. Odysseus beats him for 
his presumption and is widely approved for doing so. 


TTMAKUS 


Translated by Donald J. Zeyl. 


Timaeus offers the reader a rhetorieal display, not a philosophieal dialogue. In a 
stage-setting conversation, Soerates reviews his own previous day’s exposition of 
the institutions of the ideal eity (apparently those of the Republie), but the 
remainder of the work is taken up by Timaeus ’ very long speeeh deseribing the 
ereation ofthe world. Other works in the Platonie eorpus similarly eonsist ofa 
single speeeh: not to mention the Apology, the same is true of Gritias (Timaeus’ 
ineomplete eompanion pieee) and Menexenus. But Timaeus ’ speee/i is unigue 
among them in having extensive philosophieal eontent: here we get philosophy, 
but grandiose and rhetorieally elaborate eosmie theoriiing, not the down-to- 
earth dialeetieal investigation ofmost ofPlato’s philosophieal works. For a 
parallel one has to look to Phaedrus, where Soerates ’ two speeehes on erotie 
love, espeeially the seeond, similarly deek out philosophieal theses in brilliant, 
image-studded rhetorieal dress. 

Timaeus, who appears to be a dramatie invention ofPlato’s, eomes from 
Southern Italy, noted for its Greek mathematieians and seientists. He bases his 
eosmology on the Platonie division, familiar for example from Phaedo and 
Republie, between eternal, unehanging ‘Forms ’ and their unstable ‘reflections ’ 
in the physieal, pereeptible world of ‘beeoming’. But he introduees a ereator 
god, the ‘demiurge’(Greek for ‘craftsman’), who crafts and brings order to the 
physieal world by using the Forms as patterns—Timaeus does not conceive the 
Forms as themselves shaping the world. And he develops the theory of a 
‘reeeptaele’ underlying physieal things, onto whieh, as onto a featureless plastie 
stuff, the Formal patterns are imposed. In these terms, and emphasizing 
mathematieal relationships as the basis for eosmie order, Timaeus sets out the 
foundations ofthe seienees ofastronomy, physies, ehemistry, and physiology, 
ineluding the physiology and psyehology of pereeption, ending with a 
classification ofthe diseases ofbody and soul and provisions for their treatment. 
Timaeus was a eentral text of Platonism in later antiguity and the Middle Ages — 
it was almost the only work ofPlato’s available in Latin—and the subject of 
many controversies. Did Timaeus’ ereation story mean that the world was 
ereated in time —or did it merely tell in temporal terms a story ofthe world’s 



eternal dependenee on a higher reality, the Forms? Did the demiurge really 
stand apart from those realities in designing it, or were they in fact simply the 
eontents ofhis own dmne mind? Timaeus was eentral to debates on these and 
other guestions of traditional Platonism. 

Most seholars would date Timaeus among Plato’s last works, though a 
minority argue for a date in the ‘middle period’, eloser to Republie, whieh it 
seems eertainly to postdate. Plato, as author of the work, is responsible for all 
Timaeus’ theories. How far do they represent his own philosophieal eomietions 
at the time he wrote? Timaeus himself emphasizes—in effect, beeause ofthe 
great distanee, literal and metaphorieal, separating us from the heavens, on 
whieh the rest ofthe world depends—that we eannot have more than a ‘likely 
story’, not the full, transparent truth, about the physieal details ofthe world’s 
strueture. It may be instructive to work out detailed theories, but he offers them 
as no more than reasonable ways in whieh the ereator might have proeeeded in 
designing the world. Moreover, aeeording to the Phaedrus, rhetorieally skilled 
speakers will base what they say on the full philosophieal truth, but will vary 
and embellish it as needed to attraet and hold their hearers’ attention and to 
persuade them to aeeept what is essential in it. Timaeus may be Plato’s 
spokesman, but ifPlato attended to the Phaedrus’s strietures on rhetorie in 
eomposing his speeeh, one should exercise more than ordinary eaution in 
inferring from what Timaeus says to details ofPlato’s own eommitments even on 
matters of philosophieal prineiple. In what Timaeus says about ‘being’and 
‘beeoming’, the Forms and ‘reflections’, the ‘demiurge’and the ‘reeeptaele’, 
and the arguments he offers on these subjects, what belongs to the rhetorieal 
embellishment—intended to impress Soerates and his other listeners—and what 
is the sober truth, as Plato now understands it? The dialogue forces these 
guestions on us, but gives no easy answers. 

T.M.e. 


SoGRATEs: One, two, three ... Where’s number four, Timaeus? The four [17] 
of you were my guests yesterday and today Tm to be yours. 

Timaeus: He eame down with something or other, Soerates. He wouldn’t have 
missed our meeting willingly. 

SoGRATEs: Well then, isn’t it for you and your eompanions to fill in for your 
absent friend? 

Timaeus: You’re quite right. Anyhow, we’ll do our best not to eome up [b] 



short. You did sueh a fine job yesterday hosting us visitors that now it wouldn’t 
be right if the three of us didn’t go all out to give you a feast in return. 

SoGRATEs: Do you remember all the subjects I assigned to you to speak on? 

Timaeus: Some we do. And if there are any we don’t—well, you’re here to 
remind us. Better still, if it’s not too mueh trouble, why don’t you take a few 
minutes to go baek through them from the beginning? That way they’ll be the 
more firmly fixed in our minds. 

SoGRATEs: Very well. I talked about polities yesterday and my main [e] point, 

I think, had to do with the kind of politieal strueture eities should have and the 
kind of men that should make it up so as to be the best possible. 

Timaeus: Yes, Soerates, so you did, and we were all very satisfied with your 
deseription of it. 

SoGRATEs: Didn’t we begin by separating off the elass of farmers and all the 
other craftsmen in the eity from the elass of those who were to wage war on its 
behalf? 

Timaeus: Yes. 

[d] SoGRATEs: And we followed nature in giving eaeh person only one 
oeeupation, one craft for whieh he was well suited. And so we said that only 
those whose job it was to wage war on everyone’s behalf should be the guardians 
of the eity. And if some foreigner or even a citizen were to go [18] against the 
eity to eause trouble, these guardians should judge their own subjects lightly, 
sinee they are their natural friends. But they should be harsh, we said, with the 
enemies they eneountered on the battlefield. 

Timaeus: Yes, absolutely. 

SoGRATEs: That’s beeause—as I think we said—the guardians’ souls should 
have a nature that is at onee both spirited and philosophieal to the highest 
degree, to enable them to be appropriately gentle or harsh as the ease may be. 

Timaeus: Yes. 

SoGRATEs: What about their training? Didn’t we say that they were to be given 
both physieal and eultural training, as well as training in any other appropriate 
fields of learning? 

Timaeus: We eertainly did. 

[b] SoGRATEs: Yes, and we said, I think, that those who received this training 
shouldn’t eonsider gold or silver or anything else as their own private property. 
Like the professionals they are, they should receive from those under their 
proteetion a wage for their guardianship that’s in keeping with their moderate 
way of life. And we said that they should share their expenses and spend their 



time together, live in one another’s eompany, and devote their eare above all to 
excellence, now that they were relieved of all other oeeupations. 

Timaeus: Yes, we said that as well. 

[e] SoGRATEs: And in fact we even made mention of women. We said that 
their natures should be made to eorrespond with those of men, and that all 
oeeupations, whether having to do with war or with the other aspeets of life, 
should be eommon to both men and women. 

Timaeus: That, too, was diseussed. 

SoGRATEs: And what did we say about the proereation of ehildren? We 
eouldn’t possibly forget that subject, beeause what we said about it was so 
unusual. We deeided that they should all have spouses and ehildren in eommon 
and that sehemes should be devised to prevent anyone of them [d] from 
recognizing his or her own partieular ehild. Everyone of them would believe that 
they all make up a single family, and that all who fall within their own age 
braeket are their sisters and brothers, that those who are older, who fall in an 
earlier braeket, are their parents or grandparents, while those who fall in a later 
one are their ehildren or grandehildren. 

Timaeus: You’re right. That really was an unforgettable point. 

SoGRATEs: And surely we also remember saying, don’t we, that to make their 
natures as excellent as possible right from the start, the rulers, male and female, 
should seeretly arrange marriages by lot, to make sure that [e] good men and bad 
ones would eaeh as a group be separately matehed up with women like 
themselves? And we said that this arrangement wouldn’t ereate any animosity 
among them, beeause they’d believe that the matehing was due to ehanee? 

Timaeus: Yes, we remember. 

SoGRATEs: And do we also remember saying that the ehildren of the [19] good 
parents were to be brought up, while those of the bad ones were to be seeretly 
handed on to another eity? And that these ehildren should be eonstantly watehed 
as they grew up, so that the ones that turned out deserving might be taken baek 
again and the ones they kept who did not turn out that way should ehange plaees 
with them? 

Timaeus: We did say so. 

SoGRATEs: So now, Timaeus, are we done with our review of yesterday’s talk 
—at least with its main points—or are we missing some point we made then? 
Have we left anything out? 

Timaeus: Not a thing, Soerates. This is exactly what we said. [b] 

SoGRATEs: All right, I’d like to go on now and tell you what rve eome to feel 



about the politieal strueture we’ve deseribed. My ieeiings are iike those of a man 
who gazes upon magnificent iooking animais, whether they’re animais in a 
painting or even aetuaiiy aiive but standing stiii, and who then finds himseif 
ionging to iook at them in motion or engaged in some struggie or confiict that 
seems to show off their distinctive physieai quaiities. I feit the same thing about 
the eity we’ve deseribed. I’d Iove to [e] listen to someone give a speeeh 
depieting our eity in a eontest with other eities, eompeting for those prizes that 
eities typieally eompete for. I’d love to see our eity distinguish itself in the way it 
goes to war and in the way it pursues the war: that it deals with the other eities, 
one after another, in ways that reflect positively on its own edueation and 
training, both in word and deed—that is, both in how it behaves toward them and 
how it negotiates with them. Now on these matters, Gritias and Hermoerates, I 
[d] eharge myself with being quite unable to sing fitting praise to our eity and its 
men. That this should be so in my ease isn’t at all surprising. But I have eome to 
have the same opinion of the poets, our aneient poets as well as today’s. I have 
no disrespeet for poets in general, but everyone knows that imitators as a breed 
are best and most adept at imitating the sort of things they’ve been trained to 
imitate. It’s difficult enough for any one of them to do a deeent job of imitating 
in performance, let alone in narrative [e] deseription, anything that lies outside 
their training. And again, I’ve always thought that sophists as a elass are very 
well versed in making long speeehes and doing many other fine things. But 
beeause they wander from one eity to the next and never settle down in homes of 
their own, I’m afraid their representations of those philosopher-statesmen would 
simply miss their mark. Sophists are bound to misrepresent whatever these 
leaders aeeomplish on the battlefield when they engage any of their enemies, 
whether in aetual warfare or in negotiations. 

So that leaves people of your sort, then. By nature as well as by training you 
take part in both philosophy and polities at onee. Take Timaeus here. [20] He’s 
from Loeri, an Italian eity under the rule of excellent laws. None of his 
eompatriots outrank him in property or birth, and he has eome to oeeupy 
positions of supreme authority and honor in his eity. Moreover, he has, in my 
judgment, mastered the entire field of philosophy. As for Gritias, I’m sure that all 
of us here in Athens know that he’s no mere layman in any of the areas we’re 
talking about. And many people whose testimony must surely be believed assure 
us that Hermoerates, too, is [b] well qualified by nature and training to deal with 
these matters. Already yesterday I was aware of this when you asked me to 
diseuss matters of government, and that’s why I was eager to do your bidding. I 



knew that if you’d agree to make the follow-up speeeh, no one eould do a better 
job than you. No one today besides you eould present our eity pursuing a war 
that reflects her true eharaeter. Only you eould give her all she requires. So now 
that I’m done speaking on my assigned subject, I’ye turned the tables and 
assigned you to speak on the subject I’ye just deseribed. You’ve [e] thought 
about this together as a group, and you’ve agreed to reeiproeate at this time. 

Your speeehes are your hospitality gifts, and so here I am, all dressed up for the 
oeeasion. No one eould be more prepared to receive your gifts than I. 

Hermogrates: Yes indeed, Soerates, you won’t find us short on enthusiasm, 
as Timaeus has already told you. We don’t have the slightest excuse for not 
doing as you say. Why, already yesterday, right after we had left here and got to 
Gritias’ guest quarters where we’re staying—and even [d] earlier on our way 
there—^we were thinking about this very thing. And then Gritias brought up a 
story that goes baek a long way. Tell him the story now, Gritias, so he ean help 
us deeide whether or not it will serve the purpose of our assignment. 

Gritias: Yes, we really should, if our third partner, Timaeus, also agrees. 

Timaeus: Of eourse I do. 

Gritias: Let me tell you this story then, Soerates. It’s a very strange one, but 
even so, every word of it is true. It’s a story that Solon, the wisest of [e] the 
seven sages onee vouched for. He was a kinsman and a very elose friend of my 
great-grandfather Dropides. Solon himself says as mueh in many plaees in his 
poetry. Well, Dropides told the story to my grandfather Gritias, and the old man 
in his turn would tell it to us from memory. The story is that our eity had 
performed great and marvelous deeds in aneient times, whieh, owing to the 
passage of time and to the destruetion of human life, have vanished. Of all these 
deeds one in partieular was magnificent. [21] It is this one that we should now 
do well to eommemorate and present to you as our gift of thanks. In so doing we 
shall also offer the goddess a hymn, as it were, of just and true praise on this her 
festival.- 

SoGRATEs: Splendid! Tell me, though, what was that aneient deed our eity 
performed, the one that Solon reported and old Gritias told you about? rve never 
heard of it. They say it really happened? 

Gritias: ril tell you. It’s an aneient story I heard from a man who was no 
youngster himself. In fact, at the time Gritias was pretty elose to ninety [b] years 
old already—so he said—and I was around ten or so. As it happened, it was the 
day of the presentation of ehildren during the Apaturia.- On this oeeasion, too, 
we ehildren got the eustomary treatment at the feast: our fathers started a 



reeitation eontest. Many eompositions by many different poets were reeited, and 
many of us ehildren got to sing the verses of Solon, beeause they were new at 
the time. Now someone, a member of our elan, said that he thought that Solon 
was not only the wisest of men [e] in general, but that his poetry in partieular 
showed him to be the most civilized of all the poets. (The man may have been 
speaking his mind, or else he may have just wanted to make Gritias feel good.) 
And the old man—how well I remember it—was tiekled. He grinned broadly 
and said, “Yes, Amynander, it’s too bad that Solon wrote poetry only as a 
diversion and didn’t seriously work at it like the other poets. And too bad that he 
never finished the story he’d brought baek home with him from Egypt. He was 
forced to abandon that story on aeeount of the civil conflicts and all the other 
troubles he found here when he returned. Otherwise not even [d] Hesiod or 
Homer, or any other poet at all would ever have beeome more famous than he. 
That’s what I think, anyhow.” “Well, Gritias? What story was that?” asked the 
other. “It’s the story about the most magnificent thing our eity has ever done,” 
replied Gritias, “an aeeomplishment that deserves to be known far better than 
any of her other achievements. But owing to the mareh of time and the fact that 
the men who aeeomplished it have perished, the story has not survived to the 
present.” “Please tell us from the beginning,” said the other, “What was this True 
story’ that Solon heard? How did he get to hear it? Who told him?” 

“In Egypt,” Gritias began, “in that part of the Delta where the stream [e] of the 
Nile divides around the vertex there is a distriet ealled the Saitie. The most 
important eity of this distriet is Sais. (This is in fact also the eity from whieh 
King Amasis eame.) This eity was founded by a goddess whose name was 
'Neith’ in Egyptian and (aeeording to the people there) 'Athena’ in Greek. They 
are very Mendly to Athens and elaim to be related to our people somehow or 
other. Now Solon said that when he arrived there the people began to revere him. 
Eurthermore, he said that when he asked [22] those priests of theirs who were 
seholars of antiquity about aneient times, he discovered that just about every 
Greek, ineluding himself, was all but eompletely ignorant about sueh matters. 

On one oeeasion, wanting to lead them on to talk about antiquity, he broaehed 
the subject of our own aneient history. He started talking about Phoroneus—the 
first human being, it is [b] said—and about Niobe, and then he told the story of 
how Deuealion and Pyrrha survived the flood. He went on to traee the lines of 
deseent of their posterity, and tried to eompute their dates by ealeulating the 
number of years whieh had elapsed sinee the events of whieh he spoke. And then 
one of the priests, a very old man, said, 'Ah, Solon, Solon, you Greeks are ever 



ehildren. There isn’t an old man among you.’ On hearing this, Solon said, 

'What? What do you mean?’ 'You are young,’ the old priest replied, 'young in 
soul, every one of you. Your souls are devoid of beliefs about antiquity handed 
down by aneient tradition. Your souls laek any learning [e] made hoary by time. 
The reason for that is this: There have been, and there will eontinue to be, 
numerous disasters that have destroyed human life in many kinds of ways. The 
most serious of these involve fire and water, while the lesser ones have 
numerous other eauses. And so also among your people the tale is told that 
Phaethon, ehild of the Sun, onee harnessed his father’s ehariot, but was unable to 
drive it along his father’s eourse. He ended up burning everything on the earth’s 
surface and was destroyed himself when a lightning bolt struek him. This tale is 
told as a [d] myth, but the truth behind it is that there is a deviation in the 
heavenly bodies that travel around the earth, whieh eauses huge fires that destroy 
what is on the earth aeross vast stretehes of time. When this happens all those 
people who live in mountains or in plaees that are high and dry are mueh more 
likely to perish than the ones who live next to rivers or by the sea. Our Nile, 
always our savior, is released and at sueh times, too, saves us from this disaster. 
On the other hand, whenever the gods send floods of water upon the earth to 
purge it, the herdsmen and shepherds [e] in the mountains preserve their lives, 
while those who live in eities, in your region, are swept by the rivers into the sea. 
But here, in this plaee, water does not flow from on high onto our fields, either at 
sueh a time or any other. On the eontrary, its nature is always to rise up from 
below. This, then, explains the fact that the antiquities preserved here are said to 
be the most aneient. The truth is that in all plaees where neither inordinate [23] 
eold nor heat prevent it, the human raee will eontinue to exist, sometimes in 
greater, sometimes in lesser numbers. Now of all the events reported to us, no 
matter where they’ve oeeurred—in your parts or in ours—if there are any that 
are noble or great or distinguished in some other way, they’ve all been inseribed 
here in our temples and preserved from antiquity on. In your ease, on the other 
hand, as in that of others, no sooner have you achieved literaey and all the other 
resourees that eities require, than there again, after the usual number of years, 
eomes the heavenly flood. It sweeps [b] upon you like a plague, and leaves only 
your illiterate and uneultured people behind. You beeome infants all over again, 
as it were, eompletely unfamiliar with anything there was in aneient times, 
whether here or in your own region. And so, Solon, the aeeount you just gave of 
your people’s lineage is just like a nursery tale. Pirst of all, you people remember 
only one flood, though in fact there had been a great many before. Seeond, you 



are unaware of the fact that the finest and best of all the raees of humankind onee 
lived in your region. This is the raee from whom you yourself, your whole eity, 
all that you and your eountrymen have today, are sprung, [e] thanks to the 
survival of a small portion of their stoek. But this has eseaped you, beeause for 
many generations the survivors passed on without leaving a written reeord. 
Indeed, Solon, there was a time, before the greatest of these devastating floods, 
when the eity that is Athens today not only excelled in war but also distinguished 
itself by the excellence of its laws in every area. Its aeeomplishments and its 
soeial arrangements are said to have been the finest of all those under heaven of 
whieh we have received [d] report.’ 

“When Solon heard this he was astounded, he said, and with unreserved 
eagerness begged the priests to give him a detailed, consecutive aeeount of all 
that eoneerned those aneient citizens. T won’t grudge you this, Solon,’ the priest 
replied. T’ll tell you the story for your own benefit as well as your eity’s, and 
espeeially in honor of our patron goddess who has founded, nurtured and 
edueated our eities, both yours and ours. Yours she founded first, a thousand 
years before ours, when she had received [e] from Earth and Hephaestus the seed 
from whieh your people were to eome. Now our soeial arrangement, aeeording 
to the reeords inseribed in our saered doeuments, is eight thousand years old. 
Nine thousand years ago, then, did these fellow citizens of yours live, whose 
laws and whose finest achievement I’ll briefly deseribe to you. At another time 
we’ll go [24] through all the details one by one at our leisure and inspeet the 
doeuments themselves. 

“'Let’s eompare your aneient laws with ours today. You’ll discover many 
instanees that onee existed among you, existing among us today. Eirst, you’ll 
find that the elass of priests is marked off and separated from the other elasses. 
Next, in the ease of the working elass, you’ll find that eaeh group—the 
herdsmen, the hunters and the farmers—works independently, without mixing 
with the others. In partieular, I’m sure you’ve notieed that [b] our warrior elass 
has been separated from all the others. It’s been assigned by law to oeeupy itself 
exclusively with matters of war. Moreover, the style of armor used is that of 
shields and spears, whieh we were the first among the peoples of Asia to use for 
arming ourselves. The goddess instrueted us just as she first instrueted you in the 
regions where you live. Moreover, as for wisdom, Tm sure you ean see how 
mueh attention our way of life here has devoted to it, right from the beginning. 

In our study [e] of the world order we have traeed all our discoveries, ineluding 
propheey and health-restoring medieine, from those divine realities to human 



levels, and we have also acquired all the other related diseiplines. This is in fact 
nothing less than the very same system of soeial order that the goddess first 
devised for you when she founded your eity, whieh she did onee she had ehosen 
the region in whieh your people were born, and had diseerned that the temperate 
elimate in it throughout the seasons would bring forth [d] men of surpassing 
wisdom. And, being a lover of both war and wisdom, the goddess ehose the 
region that was likely to bring forth men most like herself, and founded it first. 
And so you eame to live there, and to observe laws sueh as these. In fact your 
laws improved even more, so that you eame to surpass all other peoples in every 
excellence, as eould be expected from those whose begetting and nurture were 
divine. 

“'Now many great aeeomplishments of your eity reeorded here are awe- 
inspiring, [e] but there is one that surely surpasses them all in magnitude and 
excellence. The reeords speak of a vast power that your eity onee brought to a 
halt in its insolent mareh against the whole of Europe and Asia at onee—a power 
that sprang forth from beyond, from the Atlantie oeean. For at that time this 
oeean was passable, sinee it had an island in it in front of the strait that you 
people say you eall the Tillars of Heraeles.’- This island was larger than Libya 
and Asia eombined, and it provided passage to the other islands for people who 
traveled in those days. Erom [25] those islands one eould then travel to the entire 
eontinent on the other side, whieh surrounds that real sea beyond. Everything 
here inside the strait we’re talking about seems nothing but a harbor with a 
narrow entranee, whereas that really is an oeean out there and the land that 
embraees it all the way around truly deserves to be ealled a eontinent. Now on 
this Isle of Atlantis a great and marvelous royal power established itself, and 
ruled not only the whole island, but many of the other islands and parts of the 
eontinent as well. What’s more, their rule extended even inside the [b] strait, 
over Libya as far as Egypt, and over Europe as far as Tyrrhenia.- Now one day 
this power gathered all of itself together, and set out to enslave all of the territory 
inside the strait, ineluding your region and ours, in one fell swoop. Then it was, 
Solon, that your eity’s might shone bright with excellence and strength, for all 
humankind to see. Preeminent among all others in the nobility of her spirit and 
in her use of all the arts of war, [e] she first rose to the leadership of the Greek 
eause. Later, forced to stand alone, deserted by her allies, she reaehed a point of 
extreme peril. Nevertheless she overcame the invaders and ereeted her 
monument of victory. She prevented the enslavement of those not yet enslaved, 
and generously freed all the rest of us who lived within the boundaries of 



Heraeles. Some time [d] later excessively violent earthquakes and lloods 
oeeurred, and after the onset of an unbearable day and a night, your entire 
warrior force sank below the earth all at onee, and the Isle of Atlantis likewise 
sank below the sea and disappeared. That is how the oeean in that region has 
eome to be even now unnavigable and unexplorable, obstrueted as it is by a layer 
of mud at a shallow depth,- the residue of the island as it settled.”’ 

What rve just related, Soerates, is a eoneise version of old Gritias’ story, [e] 
as Solon originally reported it. While you were speaking yesterday about polities 
and the men you were deseribing, 1 was reminded of what rve just told you and 
was quite amazed as 1 realized how by some supernatural ehanee your ideas are 
on the mark, in substantial agreement with what Solon said. 1 didn’t want to say 
so at the time, though. Beeause it had been [26] so long ago, 1 didn’t remember 
Solon’s story very well. So 1 realized that 1 would first have to recover the whole 
story for myself well enough, and then to tell it that way. That’s why 1 was so 
quick to agree to your assignment yesterday. The most important task in 
situations like these is to propose a speeeh that rewards people’s expectations, 
and so 1 thought that we would be well supplied if 1 gave this one. And that’s 
how—as Hermoerates has already said—the moment 1 left here yesterday, 1 
began [b] to repeat the story to him and to Timaeus as it eame baek to me. After 
1 left them 1 eoneentrated on it during the night and recovered just about the 
whole thing. They say that the lessons of ehildhood have a marvelous way of 
being retained. How true that is! In my ease, 1 don’t know if l’d be able to reeall 
everything 1 heard yesterday, but l’d be extremely surprised if any part of this 
story has gotten away from me, even though it’s been a very long time sinee 1 
heard it. What 1 heard then gave me so mueh ehildlike pleasure—the old man 
was so eager to teaeh me beeause 1 kept [e] on asking one question after another 
—that the story has stayed with me like the indelible markings of a pieture with 
the eolors burnt in. Besides, 1 told the whole story to Timaeus and Hermoerates 
first thing this morning, so that not just 1, but they, too, would have a supply of 
material for our speeeh. 

rve said all this, Soerates, to prepare myself to tell Solon’s story now. 1 won’t 
just give you the main points, but the details, one by one, just the way 1 heard it. 
We’ll translate the citizens and the eity you deseribed to us in mythieal fashion 
yesterday to the realm of fact, and plaee it before [d] us as though it is aneient 
Athens itself. And we’ll say that the citizens you imagined are the very ones the 
priest spoke about, our aetual aneestors. The eongruenee will be eomplete, and 
our song will be in tune if we say that your imaginary citizens are the ones who 



really existed at that time. We’ll share the task among us, and we’ll all try our 
best to do justice to your assignment. What do you think, Soerates? Will this do 
as our speeeh, or should we look for another to replaee it? [e] 

SoGRATEs: Well, Gritias, what other speeeh eould we possibly prefer to this 
one? We’re in the midst of eelebrating the festival of the goddess, and this 
speeeh really fits the oeeasion. So it eouldn’t be more appropriate. And of eourse 
the fact that it’s no made-up story but a true aeeount is no small matter. How and 
where shall we find others to eelebrate if we let these men go? We’ve no ehoiee. 
Go on with your speeeh, then, and good [27] luek! It’s my turn now to sit baek 
and listen to your speeehes that pay baek mine of yesterday. 

Gritias: A11 right, Soerates, what do you think of the plan we’ve arranged for 
our guest gift to you? We thought that beeause Timaeus is our expert in 
astronomy and has made it his main business to know the nature of the universe, 
he should speak first, beginning with the origin of the universe, and eoneluding 
with the nature of human beings. Then I’ll go next, onee I’m in possession of 
Timaeus’ aeeount of the origin of human beings [b] and your aeeount of how 
some of them eame to have a superior edueation. I’ll introduee them, as not only 
Solon’s aeeount but also his law would have it, into our eourtroom and make 
them citizens of our aneient eity—as really being those Athenians of old whom 
the report of the saered reeords has reseued from obseurity—and from then on 
Tll speak of them as aetual Athenian citizens. 

SoGRATEs: Apparently I’ll be getting a eomplete, brilliant banquet of speeehes 
in payment for my own. Very well then, Timaeus, the task of being our next 
speaker seems to fall to you. Why don’t you make an invocation to the gods, as 
we eustomarily do? 

[e] Timaeus: That I will, Soerates. Surely anyone with any sense at all will 
always eall upon a god before setting out on any venture, whatever its 
importanee. In our ease, we are about to make speeehes about the universe— 
whether it has an origin or even if it does not-—and so if we’re not to go 
eompletely astray we have no ehoiee but to eall upon the gods and goddesses, 
and pray that they above all will approve of all we have [d] to say, and that in 
consequence we will, too. Let this, then, be our appeal to the gods; to ourselves 
we must appeal to make sure that you learn as easily as possible, and that I 
instruet you in the subject matter before us in the way that best conveys my 
intent. 

As I see it, then, we must begin by making the following distinetion: What is 
that whieh always is and has no beeoming, and what is that whieh [28] beeomes- 


but never is? The former is grasped by understanding, whieh involves a reasoned 
aeeount. It is unehanging. The latter is grasped by opinion, whieh involves 
unreasoning sense pereeption. It eomes to be and passes away, but never really 
is. Now everything that eomes to be- must of neeessity eome to be by the ageney 
of some eause, for it is impossible for anything to eome to be without a eause. So 
whenever the craftsman- looks at what is always ehangeless and, using a thing of 
that kind as his model, reproduees its form and eharaeter, then, of neeessity, all 
that he so [b] eompletes is beautiM. But were he to look at a thing that has eome 
to be and use as his model something that has been begotten, his work will laek 
beauty. 

Now as to the whole universe— or world order [kosmos] —let’s just eall it by 
whatever name is most aeeeptable in a given context—there is a question we 
need to eonsider first. This is the sort of question one should begin with in 
inquiring into any subject. Has it always existed? Was there no origin from 
whieh it eame to be? Or did it eome to be and take its start from some origin? It 
has eome to be. For it is both visible and tangible and it has a body—and all 
things of that kind are pereeptible. And, as we [e] have shown, pereeptible things 
are grasped by opinion, whieh involves sense pereeption. As sueh, they are 
things that eome to be, things that are begotten. Purther, we maintain that, 
neeessarily, that whieh eomes to be must eome to be by the ageney of some 
eause. Now to find the maker and father of this universe [fo pan] is hard enough, 
and even if I sueeeeded, to deelare him to everyone is impossible. And so we 
must go baek and raise this question about the universe: Whieh of the two 
models did the maker use when he fashioned it? Was it the one that does not 
ehange and stays [29] the same, or the one that has eome to be? Well, if this 
world of ours is beautiM and its craftsman good, then elearly he looked at the 
eternal model. But if what it’s blasphemous to even say is the ease, then he 
looked at one that has eome to be. Now surely it’s elear to all that it was the 
eternal model he looked at, for, of all the things that have eome to be, our 
universe is the most beautiM, and of eauses the craftsman is the most excellent. 
This, then, is how it has eome to be: it is a work of craft, modeled after that 
whieh is ehangeless and is grasped by a rational aeeount, that is, by wisdom. 

Sinee these things are so, it follows by unquestionable neeessity that this [b] 
world is an image of something. Now in every subject it is of utmost importanee 
to begin at the natural beginning, and so, on the subject of an image and its 
model, we must make the following specification: the aeeounts we give of things 
have the same eharaeter as the subjects they set forth. So aeeounts of what is 


stable and fixed and transparent to understanding are themselves stable and 
unshifting. We must do our very best to make these aeeounts as irrefutable and 
invincible as any aeeount may be. On the other hand, aeeounts we give of that 
whieh has been formed to be [e] like that reality, sinee they are aeeounts of what 
is a likeness, are themselves likely, and stand in proportion to the previous 
aeeounts, i.e., what being is to beeoming, truth is to convincingness. Don’t be 
surprised then, Soerates, if it turns out repeatedly that we won’t be able to 
produee aeeounts on a great many subjects—on gods or the eoming to be of the 
universe—that are eompletely and perfectly eonsistent and aeeurate. Instead, if 
we ean eome up with aeeounts no less likely than any, we ought to be eontent, 
keeping in mind that both I, the speaker, and you, the judges, are only [d] human. 
So we should aeeept the likely tale on these matters. It behooves us not to look 
for anything beyond this. 

SoGRATEs: Bravo, Timaeus! By all means! We must aeeept it as you say we 
should. This overture of yours was marveIIous. Go on now and let us have the 
work itself. 

Timaeus: Very well then. Now why did he who framed this whole [e] universe 
of beeoming frame it? Let us state the reason why: He was good, and one who is 
good ean never beeome jeaIous of anything. And so, being free of jeaIousy, he 
wanted everything to beeome as mueh like himself as was possible. In fact, men 
of wisdom will tell you (and you eouldn’t do [30] better than to aeeept their 
elaim) that this, more than anything else, was the most preeminent reason for the 
origin of the world’s eoming to be. The god wanted everything to be good and 
nothing to be bad so far as that was possible, and so he took over all that was 
visible—not at rest but in diseordant and disorderly motion—and brought it from 
a state of disorder to one of order, beeause he believed that order was in every 
way better than disorder. Now it wasn’t permitted (nor is it now) that one who is 
[b] supremely good should do anything but what is best. Aeeordingly, the god 
reasoned and eoneluded that in the realm of things naturally visible no 
unintelligent thing eould as a whole be better than anything whieh does possess 
intelligenee as a whole, and he further eoneluded that it is impossible for 
anything to eome to possess intelligenee apart from soul. Guided by this 
reasoning, he put intelligenee in soul, and soul in body, and so he eonstrueted the 
universe. He wanted to produee a pieee of work that would be as excellent and 
supreme as its nature would allow. This, then, in keeping with our likely aeeount, 
is how we must say divine [e] providence brought our world into being as a truly 
Iiving thing, endowed with soul and intelligenee. 



This being so, we have to go on to speak about what eomes next. When the 
maker made our world, what living thing did he make it resemble? Let us not 
stoop to think that it was any of those that have the natural eharaeter of a part, 
for nothing that is a likeness of anything ineomplete eould ever turn out 
beautiful. Rather, let us lay it down that the universe resembles more elosely 
than anything else that Living Thing of whieh all other living things are parts, 
both individually and by kinds. For that Living Thing eomprehends within itself 
all intelligible living things, just [d] as our world is made up of us and all the 
other visible ereatures. Sinee the god wanted nothing more than to make the 
world like the best of the intelligible things, eomplete in every way, he made it a 
single visible living [31] thing, whieh eontains within itself all the living things 
whose nature it is to share its kind. 

Have we been eorreet in speaking of one universe, or would it have been more 
eorreet to say that there are many, in fact infinitely many universes? There is but 
one universe, if it is to have been crafted after its model. For that whieh eontains 
all of the intelligible living things eouldn’t ever be one of a pair, sinee that would 
require there to be yet another Living Thing, the one that eontained those two, of 
whieh they then would be parts, and then it would be more eorreet to speak of 
our universe as made in the likeness, now not of those two, but of that other, the 
one that eontains them. So, in order that this living thing should be like the 
eomplete Living [b] Thing in respeet of uniqueness, the Maker made neither 
two, nor yet an infinite number of worlds. On the eontrary, our universe eame to 
be as the one and only thing of its kind, is so now and will eontinue to be so in 
the future. 

Now that whieh eomes to be must have bodily form, and be both visible and 
tangible, but nothing eould ever beeome visible apart from fire, nor tangible 
without something solid, nor solid without earth. That is why, as he began to put 
the body of the universe together, the god eame to make it out of fire and earth. 
But it isn’t possible to eombine two things well all by themselves, without a 
third; there has to be some bond between the [e] two that unites them. Now the 
best bond is one that really and truly makes a unity of itself together with the 
things bonded by it, and this in the nature of things is best aeeomplished by 
proportion. For whenever of three numbers whieh are either solids— or squares 
the middle term between any [32] two of them is sueh that what the first term is 
to it, it is to the last, and, conversely, what the last term is to the middle, it is to 
the first, then, sinee the middle term turns out to be both first and last, and the 
last and the first likewise both turn out to be middle terms, they will all of 


neeessity turn out to have the same relationship to eaeh other, and, given this, 
will all be uniiied. 

So if the body of the universe were to have eome to be as a two dimensional 
plane, a single middle term would have sufficed to bind together [b] its 
conjoining terms with itself. As it was, however, the universe was to be a solid, 
and solids are never joined together by just one middle term but always by two. 
Henee the god set water and air between fire and earth, and made them as 
proportionate to one another as was possible, so that what fire is to air, air is to 
water, and what air is to water, water is to earth. He then bound them together 
and thus he eonstrueted the visible and tangible universe. This is the reason why 
these four partieular eonstituents were used to beget the body of the world, 
making it a symphony of proportion.— They bestowed Mendship— upon it, so 
that, having eome together into a unity with itself, it eould not be undone by 
anyone but the one who had bound it together. 

Now eaeh one of the four eonstituents was entirely used up in the proeess of 
building the world. The builder built it from all the fire, water, air and earth there 
was, and left no part or power of any of them out. His [d] intentions in so doing 
were these: Pirst, that as a living thing it should be [33] as whole and eomplete 
as possible and made up of eomplete parts. Seeond, that it should be just one 
universe, in that nothing would be left over from whieh another one just like it 
eould be made. Third, that it should not get old and diseased. He realized that 
when heat or eold or anything else that possesses strong powers surrounds a 
eomposite body from outside and attaeks it, it destroys that body prematurely, 
brings disease and old age upon it and so eauses it to waste away. That is why he 
eoneluded that he should fashion the world as a single whole, eomposed of all 
wholes, eomplete and free of old age and disease, and why he fashioned it that 
[b] way. And he gave it a shape appropriate to the kind of thing it was. The 
appropriate shape for that living thing that is to eontain within itself all the living 
things would be the one whieh embraees within itself all the shapes there are. 
Henee he gave it a round shape, the form of a sphere, with its eenter equidistant 
from its extremes in all direetions. This of all shapes is the most eomplete and 
most like itself, whieh he gave to it beeause he believed that likeness is 
inealeulably more excellent than unlikeness. [e] And he gave it a smooth round 
finish all over on the outside, for many reasons. It needed no eyes, sinee there 
was nothing visible left outside it; nor did it need ears, sinee there was nothing 
audible there, either. There was no air enveloping it that it might need for 
breathing, nor did it need any organ by whieh to take in food or, again, expel it 


when it had been digested. For sinee there wasn’t anything else, there would be 
nothing to leave it or eome to it from anywhere. It supplied its own waste for its 
food. Anything that it did or experienced it was designed to do or experience [d] 
within itself and by itself. For the builder thought that if it were self-sufficient, it 
would be a better thing than if it required other things. 

And sinee it had no need to eateh hold of or fend off anything, the god thought 
that it would be pointless to attaeh hands to it. Nor would it need [34] feet or any 
support to stand on. In fact, he awarded it the movement suited to its body—that 
one of the seven motions whieh is espeeially assoeiated with understanding and 
intelligenee. And so he set it turning eontinuously in the same plaee, spinning 
around upon itself. All the other six motions he took away, and made its 
movement free of their wanderings. And sinee it didn’t need feet to follow this 
eireular path, he begat it without legs or feet. 

[b] Applying this entire train of reasoning to the god that was yet to be, the 
eternal god made it smooth and even all over, equal from the eenter, a whole and 
eomplete body itself, but also made up of eomplete bodies. In its eenter he set a 
soul, whieh he extended throughout the whole body, and with whieh he then 
covered the body outside. And he set it to turn in a eirele, a single solitary 
universe, whose very excellence enables it to keep its own eompany without 
requiring anything else. For its knowledge of and Mendship with itself is 
enough. All this, then, explains why this world whieh he begat for himself is a 
blessed god. 

As for the world’s soul, even though we are now embarking on an aeeount of 
it after we’ve already given an aeeount of its body, it isn’t the ease that the god 
devised it to be younger than the body. For the god [e] would not have united 
them and then allow the elder to be ruled by the younger. We have a tendeney to 
be easual and random in our speeeh, reflecting, no doubt, the whole realm of the 
easual and random of whieh we are a part. The god, however, gave priority and 
seniority to the soul, both in its eoming to be and in the degree of its excellence, 
to be the body’s mistress and to rule over it as her subject. 

The eomponents from whieh he made the soul and the way in whieh [35] he 
made it were as follows: In between the Being that is indivisible and always 
ehangeless, and the one that is divisible and eomes to be in the eorporeal realm, 
he mixed a third, intermediate form of being, derived from the other two. 
Similarly, he made a mixture of the Same, and then one of the Different, in 
between their indivisible and their eorporeal, divisible eounterparts. And he took 
the three mixtures and mixed them together to make a uniform mixture, forcing 



the Different, whieh was hard to mix, into conformity with the Same. Now when 
he had mixed these two together [b] with Being, and from the three had made a 
single mixture, he redivided the whole mixture into as many parts as his task 
required,— eaeh part remaining a mixture of the Same, the Different, and of 
Being. This is how he began the division: first he took one portion away from 
the whole, and then he took another, twiee as large, followed by a third, one and 
a half times as large as the seeond and three times as large as the first. The fourth 
portion he took was twiee as large as the seeond, the fifth three times as large as 
the third, the sixth eight times that of the first, and the seventh twenty-seven 
times that of the first. 

After this he went on to fill the double and triple intervals by eutting [36] off 
still more portions from the mixture and plaeing these between them, in sueh a 
way that in eaeh interval there were two middle terms, one exceeding the first 
extreme by the same fraction of the extremes by whieh it was exceeded by the 
seeond, and the other exceeding the first extreme by a number equal to that by 
whieh it was exceeded by the seeond. These eonneetions produeed intervals of 
3/2, 4/3, and 9/8 within the previous intervals. He then proeeeded to fill all the 
4/3 intervals with the 9/8 [b] interval, leaving a small portion over every time. 
The terms of this interval of the portion left over made a numerieal ratio of 
256/243. And so it was that the mixture, from whieh he had eut off these 
portions, was eventually eompletely used up. 

Next, he slieed this entire eompound in two along its length, joined the [e] two 
halves together eenter to eenter like an X, and bent them baek in a eirele, 
attaehing eaeh half to itself end to end and to the ends of the other half at the 
point opposite to the one where they had been joined together. He then ineluded 
them in that motion whieh revolves in the same plaee without variation, and 
began to make the one the outer, and the other the inner eirele. And he deereed 
that the outer movement should be the movement of the Same, while the inner 
one should be that of the Different.— He made the movement of the Same 
revolve toward the right by way of the side, and that of the Different toward the 
left by way of the diagonal, [d] and he made the revolution of the Same, i.e., the 
uniform, the dominant one in that he left this one alone undivided, while he 
divided the inner one six times, to make seven unequal eireles.— His divisions 
eorresponded to the several double and triple intervals, of whieh there were three 
eaeh. He set the eireles to go in eontrary direetions: three to go at the same 
speed, and the other four to go at speeds different from both eaeh other’s and that 
of the other three. Their speeds, however, were all proportionate to eaeh other. 


Onee the whole soul had acquired a form that pleased him, he who [e] formed 
it went on to fashion inside it all that is eorporeal, and, joining eenter to eenter, 
he fitted the two together. The soul was woven together with the body from the 
eenter on out in every direetion to the outermost limit of the universe, and 
covered it all around on the outside. And, revolving within itself, it initiated a 
divine beginning of uneeasing, intelligent life for all time. Now while the body 
of the universe had eome to be as a visible thing, the soul was invisible. But even 
so, beeause it shares in [37] reason and harmony, the soul eame to be as the most 
excellent of all the things begotten by him who is himself most excellent of all 
that is intelligible and eternal. 

Beeause the soul is a mixture of the Same, the Different and Being (the three 
eomponents we’ve deseribed), beeause it was divided up and bound together in 
various proportions, and beeause it eireles round upon itself, then, whenever it 
eomes into eontaet with something whose being is seatterable or else with 
something whose being is indivisible, it is stirred throughout its whole self. It 
then deelares what exactly that thing is the same as, [b] or what it is different 
from, and in what respeet and in what manner, as well as when, it turns out that 
they are the same or different and are characterized as sueh. This applies both to 
the things that eome to be, and to those that are always ehangeless. And when 
this eontaet gives rise to an aeeount that is equally true whether it is about what 
is different or about what is the same, and is borne along without utteranee or 
sound within the self-moved thing, then, whenever the aeeount eoneerns 
anything that is pereeptible, the eirele of the Different goes straight and 
proelaims it throughout its whole soul. This is how firm and true opinions and 
convictions eome about. Whenever, on the other hand, the aeeount eoneerns [e] 
any object of reasoning, and the eirele of the Same runs well and reveals it, the 
neeessary result is understanding and knowledge. And if anyone should ever eall 
that in whieh these two arise, not soul but something else, what he says will be 
anything but true. 

Now when the Pather who had begotten the universe observed it set in motion 
and alive, a thing that had eome to be as a shrine for the everlasting gods, he was 
well pleased, and in his delight he thought of making it more like its model still. 
So, as the model was itself an everlasting Living Thing, [d] he set himself to 
bringing this universe to eompletion in sueh a way that it, too, would have that 
eharaeter to the extent that was possible. Now it was the Living Thing’s nature to 
be eternal, but it isn’t possible to bestow eternity fully upon anything that is 
begotten. And so he began to think of making a moving image of eternity: at the 



same time as he brought order to the universe, he would make an eternal image, 
moving aeeording to number, of eternity remaining in unity. This number, of 
eourse, is what we now eall “time.” 

For before the heavens eame to be, there were no days or nights, no [e] 
months or years. But now, at the same time as he framed the heavens, he devised 
their eoming to be. These all are parts of time, and was and will be are forms of 
time that have eome to be. Sueh notions we unthinkingly but ineorreetly apply to 
everlasting being. For we say that it was and is and will be, but aeeording to the 
true aeeount only is is appropriately said [38] of it. Was and will be are properly 
said about the beeoming that passes in time, for these two are motions. But that 
whieh is always ehangeless and motionless eannot beeome either older or 
younger in the eourse of time—it neither ever beeame so, nor is it now sueh that 
it has beeome so, nor will it ever be so in the future. And all in all, none of the 
eharaeteristies that beeoming has bestowed upon the things that are borne about 
in the realm of pereeption are appropriate to it. These, rather, are forms of time 
that have eome to be—time that imitates eternity and eireles aeeording to 
number. And what is more, we also say things like these: that what has [b] eome 
to be is what has eome to be, that what is eoming to be is what is eoming to be, 
and also that what will eome to be is what will eome to be, and that what is not is 
what is not. None of these expressions of ours is aeeurate. But I don’t suppose 
this is a good time right now to be too metieulous about these matters. 

Time, then, eame to be together with the universe so that just as they were 
begotten together, they might also be undone together, should there ever be an 
undoing of them. And it eame to be after the model of that [e] whieh is 
sempiternal, so that it might be as mueh like its model as possible. For the model 
is something that has being for all eternity, while it, on the other hand, has been, 
is, and shall be for all time, forevermore. Sueh was the reason, then, sueh the 
god’s design for the eoming to be of time, that he brought into being the Sun, the 
Moon and five other stars, for the begetting of time. These are ealled 
“wanderers,” and they eame to be in order to set limits to and stand guard over 
the numbers of time. When the god had finished making a body for eaeh of 
them, he plaeed them into [d] the orbits traeed by the period of the Different— 
seven bodies in seven orbits. He set the Moon in the first eirele, around the earth, 
and the Sun in the seeond, above it. The Dawnbearer (the Morning Star, or 
Venus) and the star said to be saered to Hermes (Mereury) he set to run in eireles 
that equal the Sun’s in speed, though they received the power eontrary to its 
power. As a result, the Sun, the star of Hermes and the Dawnbearer alike 



overtake and are overtaken by one another. As for the other bodies, if I were to 
spell out where he situated them, and all his reasons for doing [e] so, my 
aeeount, already a digression, would make more work than its purpose ealls for. 
Perhaps later on we eould at our leisure give this subject the exposition it 
deserves. 

Now when eaeh of the bodies that were to eooperate in produeing time had 
eome into the movement prepared for earrying it and when, bound by bonds of 
soul, these bodies had been begotten with life and learned their assigned tasks, 
they began to revolve along the movement of the [39] Different, whieh is 
oblique and whieh goes through the movement of the Same, by whieh it is also 
dominated.— Some bodies would move in a larger eirele, others in a smaller one, 
the latter moving more quickly and the former more slowly. Indeed, beeause of 
the movement of the Same, the ones that go around most quickly appeared to be 
overtaken by those going more slowly, even though in fact they were overtaking 
them. For as it revolves, this movement gives to all these eireles a spiral twist, 
beeause [b] they are moving forward in two eontrary direetions at onee. As a 
result, it makes that body whieh departs most slowly from it—and it is the fastest 
of the movements—appear elosest to it. 

And so that there might be a eonspieuous measure of their relative slowness 
and quickness with whieh— they move along in their eight revolutions, the god 
kindled a light in the orbit seeond from the earth, the light that we now eall the 
Sun. Its chief work would be to shine upon the whole universe and to bestow 
upon all those living things appropriately endowed and taught by the revolution 
of the Same and the uniform, a share in [e] number. In this way and for these 
reasons night-and-day, the period of a single eireling, the wisest one, eame to be. 
A month has passed when the Moon has eompleted its own eyele and overtaken 
the Sun; a year when the Sun has eompleted its own eyele. 

As for the periods of the other bodies, all but a seattered few have failed to 
take any note of them. Nobody has given them names or investigated their 
numerieal measurements relative to eaeh other. And so people are all but 
ignorant of the fact that time really is the wanderings of these [d] bodies, 
bewilderingly numerous as they are and astonishingly variegated. It is none the 
less possible, however, to diseern that the perfect number of time brings to 
eompletion the perfect year at that moment when the relative speeds of all eight 
periods have been eompleted together and, measured by the eirele of the Same 
that moves uniformly, have achieved their eonsummation. This, then, is how as 
well as why those stars were begotten whieh, on their way through the universe. 


would have turnings. The puipose was to make this living thing as like as 
possible to that perfect [e] and intelligible Living Thing, by way of imitating its 
sempiternity. 

Prior to the eoming to be of time, the universe had already been made to 
resemble in various respeets the model in whose likeness the god was making it, 
but the resemblanee still fell short in that it didn’t yet eontain all the living things 
that were to have eome to be within it. This remaining task he went on to 
perform, easting the world into the nature of its model. And so he determined 
that the living thing he was making should possess the same kinds and numbers 
of living things as those whieh, aeeording to the diseernment of intelleet, are 
eontained within the real Living Thing. Now there are four of these kinds: first, 
the heavenly raee of gods; next, the kind that has wings and travels through the 
air; third, the kind that [40] lives in water; and fourth, the kind that has feet and 
lives on land. The gods he made mostly out of fire, to be the brightest and fairest 
to the eye.— He made them well-rounded, to resemble the universe, and plaeed 
them in the wisdom of the dominant eirele [i.e., of the Same], to follow the 
eourse of the universe. He spread the gods throughout the whole heaven to be a 
true adornment [kosmos] for it, an intrieately wrought whole. And he bestowed 
two movements upon eaeh of them. The first was rotation, an unvarying 
movement in the same plaee, by whieh the god would always think the same 
thoughts about the same things. The other was revolution, [b] a forward motion 
under the dominanee of the eireular earrying movement of the Same and 
uniform. With respeet to the other five motions, the gods are immobile and 
stationary, in order that eaeh of them may eome as elose as possible to attaining 
perfection. 

This, then, was the reason why all those everlasting and unwandering stars— 
divine living things whieh stay fixed by revolving without variation in the same 
plaee—eame to be. Those that have turnings and thus wander in that sort of way 
eame to be as previously deseribed. 

The Earth he devised to be our nurturer, and, beeause it winds around [e] the 
axis that stretehes throughout the universe, also to be the maker and guardian of 
day and night. Of the gods that have eome to be within the universe, Earth ranks 
as the foremost, the one with greatest seniority. 

To deseribe the daneing movements of these gods, their juxtapositions and the 
baek-eirelings and advances of their eireular eourses on themselves; to tell whieh 
of the gods eome into line with one another at their conjunctions and how many 
of them are in opposition, and in what order and at whieh times they pass in 


front of or behind one another, so that some are oeeluded from our view to 
reappear onee again, thereby bringing terrors [d] and portents of things to eome 
to those who eannot reason—to tell all this without the use of visible models 
would be labor spent in vain. We will make do with this aeeount, and so let this 
be the eonelusion of our diseussion of the nature of the visible and generated 
gods. 

As for the other spiritual beings [daimones], it is beyond our task to know and 
speak of how they eame to be. We should aeeept on faith the assertions of those 
figures of the past who elaimed to be the offspring of gods. They must surely 
have been well informed about their own aneestors. So we [e] eannot avoid 
believing the ehildren of gods, even though their aeeounts laek plausible or 
eompelling proofs. Rather, we should follow eustom and believe them, on the 
ground that what they elaim to be reporting are matters of their own eoneern. 
Aeeordingly, let us aeeept their aeeount of how these gods eame to be and state 
what it is. 

Earth and Heaven gave birth to Oeean and Tethys, who in turn gave birth to 
Phoreys, Gronus and Rhea and all the gods in that generation. [41] Gronus and 
Rhea gave birth to Zeus and Hera, as well as all those siblings who are ealled by 
names we know. These in turn gave birth to yet another generation. In any ease, 
when all the gods had eome to be, both the ones who make their rounds 
eonspieuously and the ones who present themselves only to the extent that they 
are willing, the begetter of this universe spoke to them. This is what he said: 

“O gods, works divine whose maker and father I am, whatever has eome to be 
by my hands eannot be undone but by my eonsent.— Now [b] while it is true that 
anything that is bound is liable to being undone, still, only one who is evil would 
eonsent to the undoing of what has been well fitted together and is in fine 
eondition. This is the reason why you, as ereatures that have eome to be, are 
neither eompletely immortal nor exempt from being undone. Still, you will not 
be undone nor will death be your portion, sinee you have received the guarantee 
of my will—a greater, more sovereign bond than those with whieh you were 
bound when you eame to be. Learn now, therefore, what I deelare to you. There 
remain still three kinds of mortal beings that have not yet been begotten; and as 
long as they have not eome to be, the universe will be ineomplete, for it will still 
[e] laek within it all the kinds of living things it must have if it is to be 
sufficiently eomplete. But if these ereatures eame to be and eame to share in life 
by my hand, they would rival the gods. It is you, then, who must turn yourselves 
to the task of fashioning these living things, as your nature allows. This will 


assure their mortality, and this whole universe will really be a eompleted whole. 
Imitate the power I used in eausing you to be. And to the extent that it is litting 
for them to possess something that shares our name of hmmortal’, something 
deseribed as divine and ruling within those of them who always eonsent to 
follow after justice and after you, I shall begin by sowing that seed, and then 
hand it over to you. The rest of [d] the task is yours. Weave what is mortal to 
what is immortal, fashion and beget living things. Give them food, eause them to 
grow, and when they perish, receive them baek again.” 

When he had finished this speeeh, he turned again to the mixing bowl he had 
used before, the one in whieh he had blended and mixed the soul of the universe. 
He began to pour into it what remained of the previous ingredients and to mix 
them in somewhat the same way, though these were no longer invariably and 
eonstantly pure, but of a seeond and third grade of purity. And when he had 
eompounded it all, he divided the mixture into a number of souls equal to the 
number of the stars and assigned eaeh soul to a star. He mounted eaeh soul in a 
earriage, as it [e] were, and showed it the nature of the universe. He deseribed to 
them the laws that had been foreordained: They would all be assigned one and 
the same initial birth, so that none would be less well treated by him than any 
other. Then he would sow eaeh of the souls into that instrument of time suitable 
to it, where they were to acquire the nature of being the most [42] god-fearing of 
living things, and, sinee humans have a twofold nature, the superior kind should 
be sueh as would from then on be ealled “man.” So, onee the souls were of 
neeessity implanted in bodies, and these bodies had things eoming to them and 
leaving them, the first innate eapaeity they would of neeessity eome to have 
would be sense pereeption, whieh arises out of forceful disturbanees. This they 
all would have. The seeond would be love, mingled with pleasure and pain. And 
they would eome to have fear and spiritedness as well, plus whatever goes with 
having these emotions, as [b] well as all their natural opposites. And if they 
eould master these emotions, their lives would be just, whereas if they were 
mastered by them, they would be unjust. And if a person lived a good life 
throughout the due eourse of his time, he would at the end return to his dwelling 
plaee in his eompanion star, to live a life of happiness that agreed with his 
eharaeter. But if he failed in this, he would be born a seeond time, now as a 
woman. [e] And if even then he still eould not refrain from wiekedness, he 
would be ehanged onee again, this time into some wild animal that resembled 
the wieked eharaeter he had acquired. And he would have no rest from these 
toilsome transformations until he had dragged that massive aeeretion of fire- 



water-air-earth into conformity with the revolution of the Same and uniform 
within him, and so subdued that turbulent, irrational mass by means of [d] 
reason. This would return him to his original eondition of excellence. 

Having set out all these ordinanees to them—whieh he did to exempt himself 
from responsibility for any evil they might afterwards do—the god proeeeded to 
sow some of them into the Earth, some into the Moon, and others into the 
various other instruments of time. After the sowing, he handed over to the young 
gods the task of weaving mortal bodies. He had them make whatever else 
remained that the human soul still needed [e] to have, plus whatever goes with 
those things. He gave them the task of ruling over these mortal living things and 
of giving them the finest, the best possible guidanee they eould give, without 
being responsible for any evils these ereatures might bring upon themselves. 

When he had finished assigning all these tasks, he proeeeded to abide at rest 
in his own eustomary nature. His ehildren immediately began to attend to and 
obey their father’s assignment. Now that they had received the immortal 
prineiple of the mortal living thing, they began to imitate the craftsman who had 
made them. They borrowed parts of fire, earth, [43] water and air from the 
world, intending to pay them baek again, and bonded together into a unity the 
parts they had taken, but not with those indissoluble bonds by whieh they 
themselves were held together. Instead, they proeeeded to fuse them together 
with eopious rivets so small as to be invisible, thereby making eaeh body a unit 
made up of all the eomponents. And they went on to invest this body—into and 
out of whieh things were to flow—with the orbits of the immortal soul. These 
orbits, now bound within a mighty river, neither mastered that river nor were 
mastered by it, but tossed it violently and were violently tossed by it. 
Consequently [b] the living thing as a whole did indeed move, but it would 
proeeed in a disorderly, random and irrational way that involved all six of the 
motions.— It would go forwards and baekwards, then baek and forth to the right 
and the left, and upwards and downwards, wandering every whieh way in these 
six direetions. For mighty as the nourishment-bearing billow was in its ebb and 
flow, mightier still was the turbulenee produeed by the disturbanees eaused by 
the things that struek against the living things. [e] Sueh disturbanees would 
oeeur when the body eneountered and eollided with external fire (i.e., fire other 
than the body’s own) or for that matter with a hard lump of earth or with the 
flow of gliding waters, or when it was eaught up by a surge of air-driven winds. 
The motions produeed by all these eneounters would then be eondueted through 
the body to the soul, and strike against it. (That is no doubt why these motions as 


a group eame afterwards to be ealled “sensations,” as they are still ealled 
today.)— It was just then, at that very instant, that they produeed a very long and 
[d] intense eommotion. They eooperated with the eontinually Aowing ehannel to 
stir and violently shake the orbits of the soul. They eompletely bound that of the 
Same by flowing against it in the opposite direetion, and held it fast just as it was 
beginning to go its way. And they further shook the orbit of the Different right 
through, with the result that they twisted every whieh way the three intervals of 
the double and the three of the triple, as well as the middle terms of the ratios of 
3/2, 4/3 and 9/8 that eonneet them.— [These agitations did not undo them, 
however,] beeause they eannot be eompletely undone except by the one who had 
bound them together. They mutilated and disfigured the eireles in every possible 
way so that [e] the eireles barely held together and though they remained in 
motion, they moved without rhyme or reason, sometimes in the opposite 
direetion, sometimes sideways and sometimes upside down—like a man upside 
down, head propped against the ground and holding his feet up against 
something. In that position his right side will present itself both to him and to 
those looking at him as left, and his left side as right. It is this very thing—and 
others like it—that had sueh a dramatie effect upon the revolutions of the soul. 
Whenever they eneounter something outside of [44] them characterizable as 
same or different, they will speak of it as “the same as” something, or as 
“different from” something else when the truth is just the opposite, so proving 
themselves to be misled and unintelligent. Also, at this stage souls do not have a 
ruling orbit taking the lead. And so when eertain sensations eome in from 
outside and attaek them, they sweep the souTs entire vessel along with them. It is 
then that these revolutions, however mueh in eontrol they seem to be, are 
aetually under their eontrol. All these disturbanees are no doubt the reason why 
even today and not only at the beginning, whenever a soul is bound within a 
mortal body, it at first laeks intelligenee. But as the stream that brings growth [b] 
and nourishment diminishes and the souTs orbits regain their eomposure, resume 
their proper eourses and establish themselves more and more with the passage of 
time, their revolutions are set straight, to conform to the configuration eaeh of 
the eireles takes in its natural eourse. They then eorreetly identify what is the 
same and what is different, and render intelligent the persons who possess them. 
And to be sure, if sueh a person also gets proper nurture to supplement his 
edueation, heTl turn out perfectly [e] whole and healthy, and will have eseaped 
the most grievous of illnesses. But if he negleets this, heTl limp his way through 
life and return to Hades uninitiated and unintelligent. 


But this doesn’t happen until later. Our present subject, on the other hand, 
needs a more detailed treatment. We must move on to treat the prior questions— 
the ones that deal with how bodies eame to be, part by part, as well as the soul. 
What were the gods’ reasons, what was their plan when they eaused these to be? 
In diseussing these questions we shall [d] hold fast to what is most likely, and 
proeeed aeeordingly. 

Gopying the revolving shape of the universe, the gods bound the two divine 
orbits into a ball-shaped body, the part that we now eall our head. This is the 
most divine part of us, and master of all our other parts. They then assembled the 
rest of the body and handed the whole of it to the head, to be in its service. They 
intended it to share in all the motions there [e] were to be. To keep the head from 
rolling around on the ground without any way of getting up over its various high 
spots and out of the low, they gave it the body as a vehicle to make its way easy. 
This is the reason why the body eame to have length and grow four limbs that 
eould flex and extend themselves, divinely devised for the purpose of getting 
about. Holding on and supporting itself with these limbs, it would be eapable of 
[45] making its way through all regions, while earrying at the top the dwelling 
plaee of that most divine, most saered part of ourselves. This is how as well as 
why we have all grown arms and legs. And eonsidering the front side to be more 
honorable and more eommanding than the baek, the gods gave us the ability to 
travel for the most part in this direetion. Human beings no doubt ought to have 
the front sides of their bodies distinguishable from and dissimilar to their baeks, 
and so the gods began by setting the [b] face on that side of the head, the souTs 
vessel. They bound organs inside it to provide eompletely for the soul, and they 
assigned this side, the natural front, to be the part that takes the lead. 

The eyes were the first of the organs to be fashioned by the gods, to eonduet 
light. The reason why they fastened them within the head is this. They contrived 
that sueh fire as was not for burning but for providing a gentle light should 
beeome a body, proper to eaeh day. Now the pure fire inside us, eousin to that 
fire, they made to flow through the eyes: so they made the eyes—the eye as a 
whole but its middle in partieular—close-textured, [e] smooth and dense, to 
enable them to keep out all the other, eoarser stuff, and let that kind of fire pass 
through pure by itself. Now whenever daylight surrounds the visual stream, like 
makes eontaet with like and eoalesees with it to make up a single homogeneous 
body aligned with the direetion of the eyes. This happens wherever the internal 
fire strikes and presses against an external object it has eonneeted with. And 
beeause this body of fire has beeome uniform throughout and thus uniformly [d] 



affected, it transmits the motions of whatever it eomes in eontaet with as well as 
of whatever eomes in eontaet with it, to and through the whole body until they 
reaeh the soul. This brings about the sensation we eall “seeing.” At night, 
however, the kindred fire has departed and so the visual stream is eut off. For 
now it exits only to eneounter something unlike itself. No longer able to bond 
with the surrounding air, whieh now has lost its fire, it undergoes ehanges and 
dies out. So it not only stops seeing, but even begins to induee sleep. For when 
the eyelids—whieh the gods [e] devised to keep eyesight safe—are elosed, they 
shut in the power of the internal fire, whieh then disperses and evens out the 
internal motions, and when these have been evened out, a state of quietness 
ensues. And if this quietness is deep, one falls into an all but dreamless sleep. 
But if some fairly strong motions remain, they produee images similar in kind 
and in [46] number to the kind of motions they are, and the kind of regions in 
whieh they remain—images whieh, though formed within, are reealled upon 
waking as external objects. 

And so there is no longer any difficulty in understanding how images are 
produeed in mirrors or in any other smooth reflecting surfaces. On sueh 
oeeasions the internal fire joins forces with the external fire, to form on the 
smooth surface a single fire whieh is reshaped in a multitude of ways. So onee 
the fire from the face eomes to eoalesee with the fire from [b] sight on the 
smooth and bright surface, you have the inevitable appearanee of all images of 
this sort. What is left will appear as right, beeause the parts of the fire from sight 
eonneet with the opposite parts of the fire from the face, eontrary to the usual 
manner of eneounter. But, on the other hand, what is right does appear as right, 
and what is left as left whenever light switehes sides in the proeess of eoaleseing 
with the light with whieh it eoalesees. And this happens whenever the mirror’s 
smooth surface is [e] eurled upwards on both sides, thereby bending the right 
part of the fire from sight towards the left, and the left part towards the right. 
And when this same smooth surface is turned along the length of the face [i.e., 
vertically], it makes the whole object appear upside down, beeause it bends the 
lower part of the ray toward the top, and the upper part toward the bottom. 

Now all of the above are among the auxiliary eauses employed in the service 
of the god as he does his utmost to bring to eompletion the eharaeter of what is 
most excellent. But beeause they make things eold or hot, eompaet [d] or 
disperse them, and produee all sorts of similar effects, most people regard them 
not as auxiliary eauses, but as the aetual eauses of all things. Things like these, 
however, are totally ineapable of possessing any reason or understanding about 



anything. We must pronounee the soul to be the only thing there is that properly 
possesses understanding. The soul is an invisible thing, whereas fire, water, earth 
and air have all eome to be as visible bodies. So anyone who is a lover of 
understanding and knowledge must of neeessity pursue as primary eauses those 
that belong to intelligent nature, and as seeondary all those belonging to things 
that are moved by [e] others and that set still others in motion by neeessity. We 
too, surely, must do likewise: we must deseribe both types of eauses, 
distinguishing those whieh possess understanding and thus fashion what is 
beautiful and good, from those whieh, when deserted by intelligenee, produee 
only haphazard and disorderly effects every time. 

Let us eonelude, then, our diseussion of the aeeompanying auxiliary eauses 
that gave our eyes the power whieh they now possess. We must next speak of 
that supremely beneficial function for whieh the god gave [47] them to us. As 
my aeeount has it, our sight has indeed proved to be a souree of supreme benefit 
to us, in that none of our present statements about the universe eould ever have 
been made if we had never seen any stars, sun or heaven. As it is, however, our 
ability to see the periods of day-and-night, of months and of years, of equinoxes 
and solstiees, has led to the invention of number, and has given us the idea of 
time and opened [b] the path to inquiry into the nature of the universe. These 
pursuits have given us philosophy, a gift from the gods to the mortal raee whose 
value neither has been nor ever will be surpassed. Tm quite prepared to deelare 
this to be the supreme good our eyesight offers us. Why then should we exalt all 
the lesser good things, whieh a non-philosopher struek blind would “lament and 
bewail in vain”?— Let us rather deelare that the eause and purpose of this 
supreme good is this: the god invented sight and gave it to us so that we might 
observe the orbits of intelligenee in the universe [e] and apply them to the 
revolutions of our own understanding. For there is a kinship between them, even 
though our revolutions are disturbed, whereas the universal orbits are 
undisturbed. So onee we have eome to know them and to share in the ability to 
make eorreet ealeulations aeeording to nature, we should stabilize the straying 
revolutions within ourselves by imitating the eompletely unstraying revolutions 
of the god. 

Likewise, the same aeeount goes for sound and hearing—these too are the 
gods’ gifts, given for the same purpose and intended to achieve the same result. 
Speeeh was designed for this very purpose—it plays the [d] greatest part in its 
achievement. And all sueh eomposition as lends itself to making audible musieal 
sound— is given in order to express harmony, and so serves this purpose as well. 


And harmony, whose movements are akin to the orbits within our souls, is a gift 
of the Muses, if our dealings with them are guided by understanding, not for 
irrational pleasure, for whieh people nowadays seem to make use of it, but to 
serve as an ally in the fight to bring order to any orbit in our souls that has 
beeome unharmonized, and make it eoneordant with itself. Rhythm, too, has 
likewise been [e] given us by the Muses for the same purpose, to assist us. For 
with most of us our eondition is sueh that we have lost all sense of measure, and 
are laeking in graee. 

Now in all but a brief part of the diseourse I have just eompleted I have 
presented what has been crafted by intelleet. But I need to mateh this aeeount by 
providing a eomparable one eoneerning the things that have [48] eome about by 
Neeessity. For this ordered world is of mixed birth: it is the offspring of a union 
of Neeessity and intelleet. intelleet prevailed over Neeessity by persuading it to 
direet most of the things that eome to be toward what is best, and the result of 
this subjugation of Neeessity to wise persuasion was the initial formation of this 
universe. So if I’m to tell the story of how it really eame to be in this way, I’d 
also have to introduee the eharaeter of the Straying Gause—how it is its nature to 
set things adrift. [b] I shall have to retraee my steps, then, and, armed with a 
seeond starting point that also applies to these same things, I must go baek onee 
again to the beginning and start my present inquiry from there, just as I did with 
my earlier one. 

We shall of eourse have to study the intrinsie nature of fire, water, air and 
earth prior to the heaven’s eoming to be, as well as the properties they had then. 
So far no one has as yet revealed how these four eame to be. We tend to posit 
them as the elemental “letters” of the universe and tell people they are its 
“prineiples” on the assumption that they know what fire and the other three are. 
In fact, however, they shouldn’t even be eompared to syllables. Only a very 
unenlightened person might be [e] expected to make sueh a eomparison. So let 
me now proeeed with my treatment in the following way: for the present I 
eannot state “the prineiple” or “prineiples” of all things, or however else I think 
about them, for the simple reason that it is difficult to show elearly what my 
view is if I follow my present manner of exposition. Please do not expect me to 
do so then. I eouldn’t convince even myself that I eould be right to eommit 
myself to [d] undertaking a task of sueh magnitude. I shall keep to what I stated 
at the beginning, the virtue of likely aeeounts, and so shall try right from the start 
to say about things, both individually and collectively, what is no less likely than 
any—more likely, in fact, than what I have said before.— Let us therefore at the 



outset of this diseourse eall upon the god to be our savior this time, too, to give 
us safe passage through a strange and unusual exposition, and lead us to a view 
of what is likely. And so let me begin [e] my speeeh again. 

The new starting point in my aeeount of the universe needs to be more 
complex than the earlier one. Then we distinguished two kinds, but now we must 
specify a third, one of a different sort. The earlier two sufficed for our previous 
aeeount: one was proposed as a model, intelligible and always ehangeless, a 
seeond as an imitation of the model, something that [49] possesses beeoming 
and is visible. We did not distinguish a third kind at the time, beeause we thought 
that we eould make do with the two of them. Now, however, it appears that our 
aeeount eompels us to attempt to illuminate in words a kind that is difficult and 
vague. What must we suppose it to do and to be? This above all: it is a 
reeeptaele of all beeoming—its wetnurse, as it were. 

However true that statement may be, we must nevertheless deseribe it more 
elearly. This is a difficult task, partieularly beeause it requires us to [b] raise a 
preliminary problem about fire and the other three: 

It is difficult to say of eaeh of them—in a way that employs a reliable and 
stable aeeount—whieh one is the sort of thing one should really eall water rather 
than fire, or whieh one one should eall some one of these rather than just any and 
every one of them. What problem, then, do they present for us to work through 
in likely fashion? And then how and in what manner are we to go on to speak 
about this third kind? 

Pirst, we see (or think we see) the thing that we have just now been [e] ealling 
water eondensing and turning to stones and earth. Next, we see this same thing 
dissoMng and dispersing, turning to wind and air, and air, when ignited, turning 
to fire. And then we see fire being eondensed and extinguished and turning baek 
to the form of air, and air eoaleseing and thiekening and turning baek into eloud 
and mist. When these are eompressed still more we see them turning into 
Aowing water, whieh we see turning to earth and stones onee again. In this way, 
then, they transmit their eoming to be one to the other in a eyele, or so it seems. 
Now then, [d] sinee none of these appears ever to remain the same, whieh one of 
them ean one eategorieally assert, without embarrassment, to be some partieular 
thing, this one, and not something else? One ean’t. Rather, the safest eourse by 
far is to propose that we speak about these things in the following way: what we 
invariably observe beeoming different at different times—fire for example—to 
characterize that, i.e., fire, not as “this,” but eaeh time as “what is sueh,” and 
speak of water not as “this,” but always as “what is sueh.” And never to speak of 



anything else as “this,” as though it has [e] some stability, of all the things at 
whieh we point and use the expressions “that” and “this” and so think we are 
designating something. For it gets away without abiding the eharge of “that” and 
“this,” or any other expression that indiets them of being stable. It is in fact 
safest not to refer to it by any of these expressions. Rather, “what is sueh”— 
eoming around like what it was, again and again— that’s the thing to eall it in 
eaeh and every ease. So fire—and generally everything that has beeoming—it is 
safest to eall “what is altogether sueh.” But that in whieh they eaeh appear to 
keep eoming into being and from whieh they subsequently pass out of being, 

[50] that’s the only thing to refer to by means of the expressions “that” and 
“this.” A thing that is some “sueh” or other, however,—hot or white, say, or any 
one of the opposites, and all things eonstituted by these—should be ealled none 
of these things [i.e., “this” or “that”].— 

I must make one more effort to deseribe it, more elearly still. Suppose you 
were molding gold into every shape there is, going on non-stop remolding one 
shape into the next. If someone then were to point at one of them and ask you, 
“What is it?,” your safest answer by far, with respeet [b] to truth, would be to 
say, “gold,” but never “triangle” or any of the other shapes that eome to be in the 
gold, as though it is these, beeause they ehange even while you’re making the 
statement. However, that answer, too, should be satisfactory, as long as the 
shapes are willing to aeeept “what is sueh” as someone’s designation. This has a 
degree of safety. 

Now the same aeeount, in fact, holds also for that nature whieh receives all the 
bodies. We must always refer to it by the same term, for it does not depart from 
its own eharaeter in any way. Not only does it always receive all things, it has 
never in any way whatever taken on any eharaeteristie [e] similar to any of the 
things that enter it. Its nature is to be available for anything to make its 
impression upon, and it is modified, shaped and reshaped by the things that enter 
it. These are the things that make it appear different at different times. The things 
that enter and leave it are imitations of those things that always are, imprinted 
after their likeness in a marvellous way that is hard to deseribe. This is 
something we shall pursue at another time. For the moment, we need to keep in 
mind three types of things: that whieh eomes to be, that in whieh it eomes to be, 
and [d] that after whieh the thing eoming to be is modeled, and whieh is the 
souree of its eoming to be. It is in fact appropriate to eompare the receiving thing 
to a mother, the souree to a father, and the nature between them to their 
offspring. We also must understand that if the imprints are to be varied, with all 



the varieties there to see, this thing upon whieh the imprints are to be formed 
eould not be well prepared for that role if it were not itself devoid of any of those 
eharaeters that it is to receive from elsewhere. For [e] if it resembled any of the 
things that enter it, it eould not successfully eopy their opposites or things of a 
totally different nature whenever it were to receive them. It would be showing its 
own face as well. This is why the thing that is to receive in itself all the 
elemental kinds must be totally devoid of any eharaeteristies. Think of people 
who make fragrant ointments. They expend skill and ingenuity to eome up with 
something just like this [i.e., a neutral base], to have on hand to start with. The 
liquids that are to receive the fragrances they make as odorless as possible. Or 
think of people who work at impressing shapes upon soft materials. They 
emphatieally refuse to allow any sueh material to already have some definite 
shape. Instead, theyTl even it out and make it as smooth as it ean be. In the same 
[51] way, then, if the thing that is to receive repeatedly throughout its whole self 
the likenesses of the intelligible objects, the things whieh always are——if it is to 
do so successfully, then it ought to be devoid of any inherent eharaeteristies of its 
own. This, of eourse, is the reason why we shouldn’t eall the mother or 
reeeptaele of what has eome to be, of what is visible or perceivable in every 
other way, either earth or air, fire or water, or any of their eompounds or their 
eonstituents. But if we speak of it as an invisible [b] and eharaeterless sort of 
thing, one that receives all things and shares in a most perplexing way in what is 
intelligible, a thing extremely difficult to eomprehend, we shall not be misled. 
And in so far as it is possible to arrive at its nature on the basis of what we’ve 
said so far, the most eorreet way to speak of it may well be this: the part of it that 
gets ignited appears on eaeh oeeasion as fire, the dampened part as water, and 
parts as earth or air in so far as it receives the imitations of these. 

But we must prefer to eonduet our inquiry by means of rational argument. 
Henee we should make a distinetion like the following: Is there sueh a thing as a 
Fire by itselp Do all these things of whieh we always say that [e] eaeh of them is 
something “by itselT’ really exist? Or are the things we see, and whatever else 
we perceive through the body, the only things that possess this kind of aetuality, 
so that there is absolutely nothing else besides them at all? Is our perpetual elaim 
that there exists an intelligible Form for eaeh thing a vacuous gesture, in the end 
nothing but mere talk? Now we eertainly will not do justice to the question 
before us if we dismiss it, leaving it undeeided and unadjudicated, and just insist 
that sueh things [d] exist, but neither must we append a further lengthy 
digression to a diseourse already quite long. lf, however, a significant distinetion 


formulated in few words were to present itself, that would suit our present needs 
best of all. So here’s how I east my own vote: If understanding and true opinion 
are distinet, then these “by themselves” things definitely exist—these Porms, the 
objects not of our sense pereeption, but of our understanding only. But if—as 
some people think—true opinion does not differ in any way from understanding, 
then all the things we perceive through our [e] bodily senses must be assumed to 
be the most stable things there are. But we do have to speak of understanding 
and true opinion as distinet, of eourse, beeause we ean eome to have one without 
the other, and the one is not like the other. It is through instruetion that we eome 
to have understanding, and through persuasion that we eome to have true belief. 
Understanding always involves a true aeeount while true belief laeks any 
aeeount. And while understanding remains unmoved by persuasion, true belief 
gives in to persuasion. And of true belief, it must be said, all men have a share, 
but of understanding, only the gods and a small group of people do. 

[52] Sinee these things are so, we must agree that that whieh keeps its own 
form unehangingly, whieh has not been brought into being and is not destroyed, 
whieh neither receives into itself anything else from anywhere else, nor itself 
enters into anything else anywhere, is one thing. It is invisible—it eannot be 
perceived by the senses at all—and it is the role of understanding to study it. The 
seeond thing is that whieh shares the other’s name and resembles it. This thing 
ean be perceived by the senses, and it has been begotten. It is eonstantly borne 
along, now eoming to be in a eertain plaee and then perishing out of it. It is 
apprehended by opinion, whieh involves sense pereeption. And the third type is 
spaee, whieh exists always and eannot be destroyed. It provides a fixed state for 
all things [b] that eome to be. It is itself apprehended by a kind of bastard 
reasoning that does not involve sense pereeption, and it is hardly even an object 
of conviction. We look at it as in a dream when we say that everything that exists 
must of neeessity be somewhere, in some plaee and oeeupying some spaee, and 
that that whieh doesn’t exist somewhere, whether on earth or in heaven, doesn’t 
exist at all. 

We prove unable to draw all these distinetions and others related to them— 
even in the ease of that unsleeping, truly existing reality—beeause our dreaming 
state renders us ineapable of waking up and stating the [e] truth, whieh is this: 
Sinee that for whieh an image has eome to be is not at all intrinsie to the image, 
whieh is invariably borne along to pieture something else, it stands to reason that 
the image should therefore eome to be in something else, somehow elinging to 
being, or else be nothing at all. But that whieh really is receives support from the 



aeeurate, true aeeount—that as long as the one is distinet from the other, neither 
of them ever eomes to be in the other in sueh a way that they at the same time 
[d] beeome one and the same, and also two. 

Let this, then, be a summary of the aeeount I would offer, as eomputed by my 
“vote.” There are being, spaee, and beeoming, three distinet things whieh existed 
even before the universe eame to be. 

Now as the wetnurse of beeoming turns watery and fiery and receives [e] the 
eharaeter of earth and air, and as it acquires all the properties that eome with 
these eharaeters, it takes on a variety of visible aspeets, but beeause it is filled 
with powers that are neither similar nor evenly balaneed, no part of it is in 
balanee. It sways irregularly in every direetion as it is shaken by those things, 
and being set in motion it in turn shakes them. And as they are moved, they drift 
eontinually, some in one direetion and others in others, separating from one 
another. They are winnowed out, as it were, like grain that is sifted by 
winnowing sieves or other sueh implements. They are earried off and settle 
down, the dense and heavy ones in [53] one direetion, and the rare and light ones 
to another plaee. 

That is how at that time the four kinds were being shaken by the receiver, 
whieh was itself agitating like a shaking maehine, separating the kinds most 
unlike eaeh other furthest apart and pushing those most like eaeh other elosest 
together into the same region. This, of eourse, explains how these different kinds 
eame to oeeupy different regions of spaee, even before the universe was set in 
order and eonstituted from them at its eoming to be. Indeed, it is a fact that 
before this took plaee the four kinds all laeked [b] proportion and measure, and 
at the time the ordering of the universe was undertaken, fire, water, earth and air 
initially possessed eertain traees of what they are now. They were indeed in the 
eondition one would expect thoroughly god-forsaken things to be in. So, finding 
them in this natural eondition, the first thing the god then did was to give them 
their distinctive shapes, using forms and numbers. 

Here is a proposition we shall always affirm above all else: The god fashioned 
these four kinds to be as perfect and excellent as possible, when they were not so 
before. It will now be my task to explain to you what [e] strueture eaeh of them 
acquired, and how eaeh eame to be. My aeeount will be an unusual one, but 
sinee you are well sehooled in the fields of learning in terms of whieh I must of 
neeessity proeeed with my exposition, Tm sure youTl follow me. 

Pirst of all, everyone knows, Tm sure, that fire, earth, water and air are bodies. 
Now everything that has bodily form also has depth. Depth, moreover, is of 



neeessity eomprehended within suriaee, and any suriaee bounded by straight 
lines is eomposed of triangles. Every triangle, moreover, [d] derives from two 
triangles, eaeh of whieh has one right angle and two aeute angles. Of these two 
triangles, one [the isoseeles right-angled triangle] has at eaeh of the other two 
vertices an equal part of a right angle, determined by its division by equal sides; 
while the other [the sealene right-angled triangle] has unequal parts of a right 
angle at its other two vertices, determined by the division of the right angle by 
unequal sides. This, then, we presume to be the originating prineiple of fire and 
of the other bodies, as we pursue our likely aeeount in terms of Neeessity. 
Prineiples yet more ultimate than these are known only to the god, and to any 
man he may hold dear. 

[e] We should now say whieh are the most excellent four bodies that ean eome 
to be. They are quite unlike eaeh other, though some of them are eapable of 
breaking up and turning into others and vice-versa. If our aeeount is on the mark, 
we shall have the truth about how earth and fire and their proportionate 
intermediates [water and air] eame to be. For we shall never eoneede to anyone 
that there are any visible bodies more excellent than these, eaeh conforming to a 
single kind. So we must wholeheartedly proeeed to fit together the four kinds of 
bodies of surpassing excellence, and to deelare that we have eome to grasp their 
natures well enough. 

[54] Of the two [right-angled] triangles, the isoseeles has but one nature, while 
the sealene has infinitely many. Now we have to seleet the most excellent one 
from among the infinitely many, if we are to get a proper start. So if anyone ean 
say that he has pieked out another one that is more excellent for the eonstruetion 
of these bodies, his victory will be that of a friend, not an enemy. Of the many 
[sealene right-angled] triangles, then, we posit as the one most excellent, 
surpassing the others, that one from [a pair of] whieh the equilateral triangle is 
eonstrueted as a third figure. Why this is so is too long a story to tell now. But if 
anyone puts this [b] elaim to the test and discovers that it isn’t so, his be the 
prize, with our eongratulations. So mueh, then, for the seleetion of the two 
triangles out of whieh the bodies of fire and the other bodies are eonstrueted— 
the [right-angled] isoseeles, and [the right-angled] sealene whose longer side 
squared is always triple its shorter side squared [i.e., the half-equilateral]. 

At this point we need to formulate more preeisely something that was not 
stated elearly earlier. For then it appeared that all four kinds of bodies eould turn 
into one another by successive stages.— But the appearanee is wrong. While 
there are indeed four kinds of bodies that eome to be from [e] the [right-angled] 


triangles we have seleeted, three of them eome from triangles that have unequal 
sides, whereas the fourth alone is fashioned out of isoseeles triangles. Thus not 
all of them have the eapaeity of breaking up and turning into one another, with a 
large number of small bodies turning into a small number of large ones and vice- 
versa. There are three that ean do this. For all three are made up of a single type 
of triangle, so that when onee the larger bodies are broken up, the same triangles 
ean go to make up a large number of small bodies, assuming shapes appropriate 
to them. And likewise, when numerous small bodies are fragmented into [d] 
their triangles, these triangles may well eombine to make up some single 
massive body belonging to another kind. 

So mueh, then, for our aeeount of how these bodies turn into one another. Let 
us next diseuss the form that eaeh of them has eome to have, and the various 
numbers that have eombined to make them up. 

Leading the way will be the primary form [the tetrahedron], the tiniest 
strueture, whose elementary triangle is the one whose hypotenuse is twiee the 
length of its shorter side. Now when a pair of sueh triangles are juxtaposed along 
the diagonal [i.e., their hypotenuses] and this is done three times, and their 
diagonals and short sides converge upon a single [e] point as eenter, the result is 
a single equilateral triangle, eomposed of six sueh triangles. When four of these 
equilateral triangles are eombined, a single solid angle is produeed at the 
junction of three plane angles. This, [55] it turns out, is the angle whieh eomes 
right after the most obtuse of the plane angles.— And onee four sueh solid angles 
have been eompleted, we get the primary solid form, whieh is one that divides 
the entire circumference [se. of the sphere in whieh it is inseribed] into equal and 
similar parts. 

The seeond solid form [the oetahedron] is eonstrueted out of the same 
triangles whieh, however, are now arranged in eight equilateral triangles and 
produee a single solid angle out of four plane angles. And when six sueh solid 
angles have been produeed, the seeond body has reaehed its eompletion. 

Now the third body [the ieosahedron] is made up of a eombination of one 
hundred and twenty of the elementary triangles, and of twelve solid [b] angles, 
eaeh enelosed by five plane equilateral triangles. This body turns out to have 
twenty equilateral triangular faces. And let us take our leave of this one of the 
elementary triangles, the one that has begotten the above three kinds of bodies 
and turn to the other one, the isoseeles [right-angled] triangle, whieh has 
begotten the fourth [the eube]. Arranged in sets of four whose right angles eome 
together at the eenter, the isoseeles triangle produeed a single equilateral 


quadrangle [i.e., a square]. And when six of [c] these quadrangles were 
eombined together, they produeed eight solid angles, eaeh of whieh was 
eonstituted by three plane right angles. The shape of the resulting body so 
eonstrueted is a eube, and it has six quadrangular equilateral faces. 

One other eonstruetion, a fifth, still remained, and this one the god used for 
the whole universe, embroidering figures on it.— 

Anyone following this whole line of reasoning might very well be puzzled 
about whether we should say that there are infinitely many worlds [d] or a finite 
number of them. If so, he would have to eonelude that to answer, “infinitely 
many,” is to take the view of one who is really “unfinished” in things he ought to 
be “finished” in. He would do better to stop with the question whether we should 
say that there’s really just one world or five and be puzzled about that. Well, our 
“probable aeeount” answer deelares there to be but one world, a god—though 
someone else, taking other things into eonsideration, will eome to a different 
opinion. We must set him aside, however. 

Let us now assign to fire, earth, water and air the struetures whieh have just 
been given their formations in our speeeh. To earth let us give the [e] eube, 
beeause of the four kinds of bodies earth is the most immobile and the most 
pliable—^whieh is what the solid whose faces are the most seeure must of 
neeessity turn out to be, more so than the others. Now of the [right-angled] 
triangles we originally postulated, the face belonging to those that have equal 
sides has a greater natural stability than that belonging to triangles that have 
unequal sides, and the surface that is eomposed of the two triangles, the 
equilateral quadrangle [the square], holds its position with greater stability than 
does the equilateral triangle, both in [56] their parts and as wholes. Henee, if we 
assign this solid figure to earth, we are preserving our “likely aeeount.” And of 
the solid figures that are left, we shall next assign the least mobile of them to 
water, to fire the most mobile, and to air the one in between. This means that the 
tiniest body belongs to fire, the largest to water, and the intermediate one to air— 
and also that the body with the sharpest edges belongs to fire, the next sharpest 
to air, and the third sharpest to water. Now in all these eases the body that has the 
fewest faces is of neeessity the most mobile, in that it, more [b] than any other, 
has edges that are the sharpest and best fit for eutting in every direetion. It is also 
the lightest, in that it is made up of the least number of identieal parts. The 
seeond body ranks seeond in having these same properties, and the third ranks 
third. So let us follow our aeeount, whieh is not only likely but also eorreet, and 
take the solid form of the pyramid that we saw eonstrueted as the element or the 


seed of fire. And let us say that the seeond forni in order of generation is that of 
air, and the third that of water. 

Now we must think of all these bodies as being so small that due to their small 
size none of them, whatever their kind, is visible to us individually. [e] When, 
however, a large number of them are elustered together, we do see them in bulk. 
And in partieular, as to the proportions among their numbers, their motions and 
their other properties, we must think that when the god had brought them to 
eomplete and exact perfection (to the degree that Neeessity was willing to 
eomply obediently), he arranged them together proportionately. 

Given all we have said so far about the kinds of elemental bodies, the 
following aeeount [of their transformations] is the most likely: When earth [d] 
eneounters fire and is broken up by fire’s sharpness, it will drift about—whether 
the breaking up oeeurred within fire itself, or within a mass of air or water— 
until its parts meet again somewhere, refit themselves together and beeome earth 
again. The reason is that the parts of earth will never pass into another form. But 
when water is broken up into parts by fire or even by air, it eould happen that the 
parts reeombine to form one eorpusele of fire and two of air. And the fragments 
of air eould produee, [e] from any single partiele that is broken up, two fire 
eorpuseles. And conversely, whenever a small amount of fire is enveloped by a 
large quantity of air or water or perhaps earth and is agitated inside them as they 
move, and in spite of its resistanee is beaten and shattered to bits, then any two 
fire eorpuseles may eombine to eonstitute a single form of air. And when air is 
overpowered and broken down, then two and one half entire forms of air will be 
eonsolidated into a single, entire form of water. 

Let us reeapitulate and formulate our aeeount of these transformations as 
follows: Whenever one of the other kinds is eaught inside fire and gets [57] eut 
up by the sharpness of fire’s angles and edges, then if it is reeonstituted as fire, it 
will stop getting eut. The reason is that a thing of any kind that is alike and 
uniform is ineapable of effecting any ehange in, or being affected by, anything 
that is similar to it. But as long as something involved in a transformation has 
something stronger than it to eontend with, the proeess of its dissolution will 
eontinue non-stop. And likewise, when a few of the smaller eorpuseles are 
surrounded by a greater number of bigger [b] ones, they will be shattered and 
quenched. The quenching will stop when these smaller bodies are willing to be 
reeonstituted into the form of the kind that prevailed over them, and so from fire 
will eome air, and from air, water. But if these smaller eorpuseles are in proeess 
of turning into these and one of the other kinds eneounters them and engages 



them in battle, their dissolution will go on non-stop until they are either 
eompletely squeezed and broken apart and eseape to their own likes, or else are 
defeated, and, melding from many into one, they are assimilated to the kind that 
prevailed over them, and eome to share its abode from then on. [e] And, what is 
more, as they undergo these proeesses, they all exchange their territories: for as a 
result of the Reeeptaele’s agitation the masses of eaeh of the kinds are separated 
from one another, with eaeh oeeupying its own region, but beeause some parts of 
a partieular kind do from time to time beeome unlike their former selves and like 
the other kinds, they are earried by the shaking towards the region oeeupied by 
whatever masses they are beeoming like to. 

These, then, are the sorts of eauses by whieh the unalloyed primary bodies 
have eome to be. Now the fact that different varieties are found within their 
respective forms is to be attributed to the eonstruetions of [d] eaeh of the 
elementary triangles. Eaeh of these two eonstruetions did not originally yield a 
triangle that had just one size, but triangles that were both smaller and larger, 
numerieally as many as there are varieties within a given form. That is why 
when they are mixed with themselves and with eaeh other they display an 
infinite variety, whieh those who are to employ a likely aeeount in their study of 
nature ought to take note of. 

Now as for motion and rest, unless there is agreement on the manner and the 
eonditions in whieh these two eome to be, we will have many [e] obstaeles to 
face in our subsequent eourse of reasoning. Although we have already said 
something about them, we need to say this as well: there will be no motion in a 
state of uniformity. For it is difficult, or rather impossible, for something to be 
moved without something to set it in motion, or something to set a thing in 
motion without something to be moved by it. When either is absent, there is no 
motion, but [when they are present] it is quite impossible for them to be uniform. 
And so let us always presume that rest is found in a state of uniformity and to 
attribute motion to non-uniformity. 58 The latter, moreover, is eaused by 
inequality, the origin of whieh we have already diseussed.— We have not 
explained, however, how it is that the various eorpuseles have not reaehed the 
point of being thoroughly separated from eaeh other kind by kind, so that their 
transformations into eaeh other and their movement [toward their own regions] 
would have eome to a halt. So let us return to say this about it: Onee the 
circumference of the universe has eomprehended the [four] kinds, then, beeause 
it is round and has a natural tendeney to gather in upon itself, it eonstriets them 
all and allows no empty [b] spaee to be left over. This is why fire, more than the 


other three, has eome to infiltrate all of the others, with air in seeond plaee, sinee 
it is seeond in degree of subtlety, and so on for the rest. For the bodies that are 
generated from the largest parts will have the largest gaps left over in their 
eonstruetion, whereas the smallest bodies will have the tiniest. Now this 
gathering, eontraeting proeess squeezes the small parts into the gaps inside the 
big ones. So now, as the small parts are plaeed among the large ones and the 
smaller ones tend to break up the larger ones while the larger tend to eause the 
smaller to eoalesee, they all shift, up and down, into their own respective 
regions. For as eaeh ehanges in quantity, it also ehanges the [e] position of its 
region. This, then, is how and why the oeeurrenee of non-uniformity is 
perpetually preserved, and so sets these bodies in perpetual motion, both now 
and in the future without interruption. 

Next, we should note that there are many varieties of fire that have eome to 
be. For example, there is both flame and the effluence from flame whieh, while it 
doesn’t burn, gives light to the eyes. And then there is the residue of flame whieh 
is left in the embers when the flame has gone out. [d] The same goes for air. 
There is the brightest kind that we eall “aether,” and also the murkiest, “mist” 
and “darkness.” Then there are other, nameless sorts whieh result from 
inequality among the triangles. The varieties of water ean first of all be divided 
into two groups, the liquid and the liquifiable. Beeause the former possesses 
water parts that are not only unequal but also small, it turns out to be mobile, 
both in itself and when aeted upon by something else. This is due to its non- 
uniformity and the configuration of its shape. The other type of water, eomposed 
of large and [e] uniform kinds, is rather more immobile and heavy, eompaeted as 
it is by its uniformity. But when fire penetrates it and begins to break it up, it 
loses its uniformity, and onee that is lost it is more suseeptible to motion. When 
it has beeome quite mobile it is spread out upon the ground under pressure from 
the air surrounding it. Eaeh of these ehanges has its own name: “melting” for the 
disintegration of its bulk and “Aowing” for the spreading on the ground. But 
when, conversely, the fire is expelled from [59] it, then, sinee the fire does not 
pass into a void, pressure is exerted upon the surrounding air, whieh in turn 
eompresses the still mobile liquid mass into the plaees previously oeeupied by 
the fire and mixes it with itself. As it is being eompressed, the mass regains its 
uniformity now that fire, the agent of non-uniformity, has left the seene, and it 
resettles into its own former state. The departure of the fire is ealled “eooling,” 
and the eompression that oeeurs when the fire is gone is ealled “jelling.” Of all 
these types of water that we have ealled liquifiable, the one that eonsists of the 



finest, [b] the most uniform parts and has proved to be the most dense, one that 
is unique in its kind and tinged with brilliant yellow, is gold, our most preeious 
possession, filtered through roeks and thereby eompaeted. And gold’s offshoot, 
whieh beeause of its density is extremely hard and has a blaek eolor, is ealled 
adamant. Another has parts that approximate gold and eomes in more than one 
variety. In terms of density, it is in one way denser than gold and ineludes a 
small, fine part of earth, so that it is harder. But it is aetually lighter than gold, 
beeause it has large gaps inside [e] of it. This, it turns out, is eopper, one variety 
of the bright, jelled kinds of water. Whenever the earth part of the mixture 
separates off again from the rest in the passage of time, this part, ealled verdigris, 
beeomes visible by itself. 

As for going further and giving an aeeount of other stuffs of this sort along the 
lines of the likely stories we have been following, that is no eomplieated matter. 
And should one take a break and lay aside aeeounts [d] about the things that 
always are, deriving instead a carefree pleasure from surveying the likely 
aeeounts about beeoming, he would provide his life with a moderate and 
sensible diversion. So shall we, then, at this time give free rein to sueh a 
diversion and go right on to set out the next likelihoods on these subjects, as 
follows: 

Take now the water that is mixed with fire. It is fine and liquid and on aeeount 
of its mobility and the way it rolls over the ground it is ealled “liquid.” It is soft, 
moreover, in that its faces, being less firm than those [e] of earth, give way to it. 
When this water is separated from its fire and air and is isolated, it beeomes 
more uniform, and it is pressed together into itself by the things that leave it. So 
eompaeted, the water above the earth whieh is most affected by this ehange turns 
to hail, while that on earth turns to iee. Some water is not affected quite so mueh, 
being still only half eompaeted. Sueh water above the earth beeomes snow while 
that on the earth beeomes what is ealled “frost,” from dew that is eongealed. 

Now most of the varieties of water whieh are mixed with one another [60] are 
collectively ealled “saps,” beeause they have been filtered through plants that 
grow out of the earth. Beeause they are mixed, eaeh of them has its own degree 
of non-uniformity. Many of these varieties are nameless, though four of them, all 
with fire in them, are partieularly eonspieuous and so have been given names. 
Pirst, there is wine, whieh warms not only the body but the soul as well. Seeond, 
there are the various oils, whieh are smooth and divide the ray of sight and for 
that reason glisten, appearing bright and shiny to the eye: these inelude resin, 
eastor oil, olive oil and [b] others that share their properties. And third, there is 



what is most eommonly ealled honey, whieh ineludes all that relaxes the taste 
passages of the mouth baek to their natural state, and whieh by virtue of this 
property conveys a sense of sweetness. Pourth, there is what has been named tart 
juice, quite distinet from all the other saps. It is a foamy stuff, and is eaustie and 
henee hazardous to the flesh. 

As for the varieties of earth, first, sueh earth as has been filtered through water 
turns into a stony body in something like the following way: When the water that 
is mixed with it disintegrates in the mixing proeess, it is [e] transformed into the 
form of air, and, onee it has turned into air, it thrusts its way upwards toward its 
own region. And sinee there is no void above it, it pushes aside the air next to it. 
And when this air, heavy as it is, is pressed and poured around the mass of earth, 
it squeezes it hard and eompresses it to fill the plaees vacated by the reeently 
formed air. When so eompressed by air, earth is insoluble in water and 
eonstitutes itself as stone. The more beautiful kind of stone is stone that is 
transparent and made up of equal and uniform parts; the uglier kind is just the 
opposite. [d] Seeond, there is the kind of earth from whieh moisture has been 
eompletely expelled by a swiftly burning fire and whieh thus eomes to have a 
rather more brittle eonstitution than the first kind of earth. This is a kind to 
whieh the name “pottery” has been given. Sometimes, however, moisture gets 
left in and we get earth that is made liquifiable by fire. When it has eooled it 
turns to stone that is blaek in eolor (i.e., lava). Then, thirdly, there are the two 
varieties of earth that both alike are the residue of a mixture of a great quantity 
of water. They are briny, made up of the finest parts of earth, and tum out to be 
semi-solid and water soluble again. One of these is soda, a eleansing agent 
against oil and dirt; the other is salt, whieh is well suited to enhanee various 
blends of flavor and has, not unreasonably, [e] proven itself to be a stuff pleasing 
to the gods. 

There are also eompounds of earth and water whieh are soluble by fire but not 
by water.— These are eompaeted in this way for the following sort of reason: 
Neither air nor fire will dissolve masses of earth, beeause air and fire eonsist of 
parts that by nature are smaller than are the gaps within earth. They thus pass 
without eonstraint through the wide gaps of a mass of earth, leaving it intaet and 
undissolved. But sinee the parts of water are naturally bigger, they must force 
their way through, and in so doing they undo and dissolve the earth. For water 
alone ean in this way dissolve [61] earth that isn’t forcibly eompressed, but when 
earth is eompressed nothing but fire ean dissolve it. That is beeause fire is the 
only thing left that ean penetrate it. So also, only fire ean disperse water that has 


been eompressed with the greatest force, whereas both fire and air ean disperse 
water that is in a looser state. Air does it by entering the gaps, and fire by 
breaking up the triangles. The only way in whieh air that has been eondensed 
under force ean be broken up is into its elemental triangles, and even when it is 
not forcibly eompressed only fire ean dissolve it. 

So as for these bodies that are mixtures of earth and water, as long as the gaps 
within a given mass of earth are oeeupied by its own water whieh [b] is tightly 
paeked within the gaps, the water parts that eome eharging upon it from the 
outside have no way of getting into the mass and so flow around the whole of it, 
leaving it undissolved. The fire parts, however, do penetrate the gaps within the 
water parts and henee as fire they do to water— what water did to earth. They 
alone, it turns out, eause this body, this partnership of earth and water to eome 
apart and beeome fluid. These eompounds of earth and water inelude not only 
bodies that have less water in them than earth, sueh as glass and generally all 
stone formations that ean be ealled liquifiable, but also bodies that have more 
water than earth, namely all those that have the eonsisteney of wax or of ineense. 
[e] 

We have now pretty mueh eompleted our presentation of the kinds of bodies 
that are distinguished by their multifarious shapes, their eombinations and their 
intertransformations. Now we must try to shed some light on what has eaused 
them to eome to have the properties they do. Pirst, we need at every step in our 
diseourse to appeal to the existence of sense pereeption, but we have so far 
diseussed neither the eoming to be of flesh, or of what pertains to flesh, nor the 
part of the soul that is mortal. It so [d] happens, however, that we eannot give an 
adequate aeeount of these matters without referring to pereeptual properties, but 
neither ean we give an aeeount of the latter without referring to the former, and 
to treat them simultaneously is all but impossible. So we must start by assuming 
the one or the other, and later revisit what we have assumed. Let’s begin by 
taking for granted for now the existence of body and soul. This will allow our 
aeeount of these properties to sueeeed the aeeount we’ve just given of the 
elemental kinds. 

Pirst, then, let us see what we mean when we eall fire hot. Let’s look at it in 
this way: We notiee how fire aets on our bodies by dividing and [e] eutting them. 
We are all well aware that the experience is a sharp one. The fineness of fire’s 
edges, the sharpness of its angles, the minuteness of its parts and the swiftness of 
its motion—all of whieh make fire severely [62] piereing so that it makes sharp 
euts in whatever it eneounters—must be taken into eonsideration as we reeall 


how its shape eame to be. It is this substanee, more than any other, that divides 
our bodies throughout and euts them up into small pieees, thereby giving us the 
property (as well as the name [kermatizein]) that we now naturally eall hot 
[thermon]. 

What the opposite property is, is quite obvious; we should not, however, keep 
anything left out of our aeeount. As the larger parts of the moisture surrounding 
our bodies penetrate our bodies and push out the smaller parts, but are unable to 
take up the plaees vacated by those smaller parts, [b] they eompress the moisture 
within us and eongeal it by rendering it in a state of motionlessness in plaee of a 
state of moving non-uniformity, by virtue of the uniformity and eompression so 
introdueed. But anything whieh is being unnaturally eompressed has a natural 
tendeney to resist sueh eompression, and pushes itself outward, in the opposite 
direetion. This resistanee, this shaking is ealled “shivering” and “ehill,” and the 
experience as a whole, as well as what brings it about, has eome to have the 
name eold. 

Hard we eall whatever our flesh gives way to; soft, whatever gives way to our 
flesh. And this is how they are relative to eaeh other. Whatever stands [e] upon a 
small base tends to give way. The form eomposed of quadrangles, however, is 
the least liable to being displaeed beeause its bases are very seeure, and that 
whieh is eompaeted to its maximum density is partieularly resistant to being 
displaeed. 

Heavy and light ean be most elearly explained if we examine them in 
conjunction with what we eall above and below. It is entirely wrong to hold that 
there are by nature two separate regions, divorced from and entirely opposite one 
another, the one the region “below,” toward whieh anything that has physieal 
mass tends to move, and the other the region “above” toward whieh everything 
makes its way only under force. For given that [d] the whole heaven is spherieal, 
all the points that are situated as extremes at an equal distanee from the eenter 
must by their nature be extremes of just the same sort, and we must take it that 
the eenter, being equidistant from the extremes, is situated at the point that is the 
opposite to all the extremes. Now if this is the universe’s natural eonstitution, 
whieh of the points just mentioned eould you posit as “above” or “below” 
without justly giving the appearanee of using totally inappropriate language? 
There is no justification for deseribing the universe’s eentral region either as a 
natural “above” or a natural “below,” but just as “at the eenter.” And the region 
at the circumference is, to be sure, not the eenter, but neither is one of its parts so 
distinguished from any other that it is related to the eenter in a specific way more 



so than any of the parts opposite to it. What eontrary terms eould you apply to 
something that is by nature all alike in every direetion? How eould you think to 
use sueh terms appropriately? If, further, there is something solid and evenly 
balaneed at the eenter of the universe, [63] it eould not move to any of the 
extreme points, beeause these are all alike in all direetions. But if you eould 
travel around it in a eirele, you would repeatedly take a position at your own 
antipodes and eall the very same part of it now the part “above,” and then the 
part “below.” For the whole universe, as we have just said, is spherieal, and to 
say that some region of it is its “above,” and another its “below,” makes no 
sense. The origin of these terms and the subjects to whieh they really apply, 
whieh explain how we have beeome aeeustomed to using them in dividing the 
world as a whole in this way, we must resolve by adopting the following 
supposition: [b] Imagine a man stepping onto that region of the universe that is 
the partieular province of fire, where the greatest mass of fire is gathered 
together, and toward whieh other fire moves. Imagine, further, that he has the 
power to remove some parts of the fire and plaee them on seales. When he raises 
the beam and drags the fire into the alien air, applying force to it, elearly [e] the 
lesser quantity of fire somehow gives way to his force more easily than the 
greater. For when two things are raised by one and the same exertion, the lesser 
quantity will invariably yield more readily and the greater (whieh offers more 
resistanee) less readily, to the force applied. And so the large quantity will be 
deseribed as heavy and moving downward, and the small one as light and 
moving upward. Now this is the very thing we must deteet ourselves doing in 
our own region. When we stand on the earth and weigh out one earth-like thing 
against another, and sometimes some earth itself, we drag these things by force, 
eontrary to their natural tendeney, into the alien air. While both of them tend to 
eling to [d] what is akin to them, nevertheless the smaller one will yield sooner 
and more readily than the larger one to the force we apply that introduees it into 
the alien stuff. Now this is what we eall light, and the region into whieh we force 
it to go we eall above; their opposites we eall heayy and beiow. Now the things 
[having any of these designations] neeessarily differ relatively to one another, 
beeause the various masses of the elemental kinds of body oeeupy opposite 
regions: what in one region is light, heavy, below or above will all be found to 
beeome, or to be, direetly opposite to, [e] or at an angle to, or in any and every 
different direetion from, what is light, heavy, below or above in the opposite 
region. In fact, this is the one thing that should be understood to apply in all 
these eases: the path towards its own kind is what makes a thing moving along it 



“heavy” and the region into whieh it nioves, “below,” whereas the other set of 
terms [“light” and “above”] are for things behaving the other way. This, then, 
eoneludes our aeeount of what eauses [things to have] these properties. 

As for smooth and rough, I take it that anyone eould diseern the explanation of 
those properties and eommunieate it to someone else: roughness results from the 
eombination of hardness with non-uniformity, while [64] smoothness is the 
result of uniformity’s eontribution to density. 

The most important point that remains eoneerning the properties that have a 
eommon effect upon the body as a whole, pertains to the eauses of pleasures and 
pains in the eases we have deseribed as well as all eases in whieh sensations are 
registered throughout the bodily parts, sensations whieh are also simultaneously 
aeeompanied by pains and pleasures in those parts. With every property, whether 
perceived or not, let us take up the question of the eauses of pleasure or pain in 
the following way, reealling [b] the distinetion made in the foregoing between 
what is easily moved and what is hard to move. This is the way in whieh we 
must pursue all that we intend to eomprehend. When even a minor disturbanee 
affects that whieh is easily moved by nature, the disturbanee is passed on in a 
ehain reaetion with some parts affecting others in the same way as they were 
affected, until it reaehes the eenter of eonseiousness and reports the property that 
produeed the reaetion. On the other hand, something that is hard to move 
remains fixed and merely experiences the disturbanee without [e] passing it on in 
any ehain reaetion. It does not disturb any of its neighboring parts, so that in the 
absenee of some parts passing on the disturbanee to others, the initial 
disturbanee affecting them fails to move on into the living thing as a whole and 
renders the disturbanee unperceived. This is true of our bones and hair and of the 
other mostly earth-made parts that we possess. But the former is true of our sight 
and hearing in partieular, and this is due to the fact that their chief inherent 
power is that of air and of fire. 

This, then, is what we should understand about pleasure and pain: an [d] 
unnatural disturbanee that eomes upon us with great force and intensity is 
painM, while its equally intense departure, leading baek to the natural state, is 
pleasant. One that is mild and gradual is not perceived, whereas the opposite is 
the ease with the opposite disturbanee. Purther, one that oeeurs readily ean be 
eompletely perceived, more so than any other, though neither pleasure nor pain 
is involved. Take, for example, those involved in the aet of seeing. Earlier— we 
deseribed the ray of sight as a body that eomes into being with the daylight as an 
extension of ourselves. The euttings, the burnings and whatever else it undergoes 


don’t eause any [e] pains in it, nor does the return to its former state yield any 
pleasures. Its pereeptions are the more vivid and elear the more it is affected and 
the greater the number of things it eneounters and makes eontaet with, for there 
is absolutely no violence involved when it is severed [by the eutting and burning, 
ete.] and reeonstituted. Bodies eonsisting of larger parts, on the other hand, 
won’t easily give way to what aets upon them. They pass on the motions they 
receive to the entire body, and so they do get pleasures and pains—pains when 
they are alienated from their natural eondition and pleasures when they are onee 
again restored to it. All those bodies [65] whieh experience only gradual 
departures from their normal state or gradual depletions but whose 
replenishments are intense and substantial are bodies that are unaware of their 
depletions but not of their replenishments, and henee they introduee very 
substantial pleasures in the mortal part of the soul but not any pains. This is elear 
in the ease of fragrances. But all those bodies whose alienations are intense 
while their restorations to their former states are but gradual and slow, pass on 
motions that are entirely [b] eontrary to those mentioned just before. Again, this 
elearly turns out to be the ease when the body suffers burns or euts. 

We have now pretty mueh covered those disturbanees that affect the whole 
body in a eommon way, as well as all the terms that have eome to be applied to 
the agents that produee them. We must now try to diseuss, if we ean, those that 
take plaee in our various partieular parts, and, as before, their eauses, whieh lie 
in the agents that produee them. Pirst, then, [e] we need to shed what light we 
ean on what we left untreated earlier when we talked about tastes, and these are 
the properties specifically eonneeted to the tongue. It seems that these, too, in 
eommon with most other properties, eome about as a result of eontraetions and 
dilations, but apart from that, these tongue-related properties seem rather more 
than any of the others to involve roughness and smoothness. Now as earth-like 
parts penetrate the area around the tiny vessels that aet as testers for the tongue 
and reaeh down to the heart, they impaet upon the moist, soft flesh of the [d] 
tongue and are melted away. In the proeess they eontraet the vessels and dry 
them up. When they tend to be rather rough, we taste them as sour; when less 
rough, as tangy. Things that rinse the vessels and wash the entire area around the 
tongue are all ealled bitter when they do so to excess and so assault the tongue as 
to dissolve some of it, as soda aetually ean do. [e] When they are not as strong as 
soda and effect only a moderate rinsing, they taste salty to us. They have none of 
the harsh bitterness, and we find them rather agreeable. Things that absorb the 
heat of the mouth, by whieh they are also worn smooth, are ignited and in their 



turn return their fire to that whieh made them hot. Their lightness earries them 
up to the senses in the head, as they eut any and everything they eome up 
against. Beeause [66] this is what they do, things of this sort have all been ealled 
pungent. On the other hand, there are those things whieh have been refined by 
the proeess of deeomposition and whieh then intrude themselves into the narrow 
vessels. These are proportioned both to the earth parts and those of air that are 
eontained within the vessels, so that they agitate the earth and air parts and eause 
them to be stirred one around the other. As these are being stirred, they surround 
one another, and, as parts of one sort intrude themselves into parts of another, 
they make hollows whieh envelop [b] the parts that go inside. So when a hollow 
envelope of moisture, whether earthy or pure, as the ease may be, is stretehed 
around air, we get moist vessels of air, hollow spheres of water. Some of these, 
those that form a transparent enelosure eonsisting of a pure moisture are ealled 
“bubbles”; those, on the other hand, whose moisture is earthy and agitates and 
rises upward all at onee are ealled by the terms “effervescence” and 
“fermentation.” That whieh eauses these disturbanees is ealled aeid to the taste. 

[e] There is a disturbanee that is the opposite of all the ones we have just 
diseussed, one that is the effect of an opposite eause. Whenever the eomposition 
of the moistened parts that enter the vessels of the tongue is sueh that it is 
eongruent with the natural eondition of the tongue, these entering parts make 
smooth and lubrieate the roughened parts and in some eases eonstriet while in 
others they relax the parts that have been abnormally dilated or eontraeted. They 
decisively restore all those parts baek to their natural position. As sueh, they 
prove to be a eure for the violent disturbanees [iust diseussed], being fully 
pleasant and agreeable to one and all, and are ealled sweet. 

[d] So mueh for the subject of tastes. As for the power belonging to the 
nostrils, there are no types within it. This is beeause a smell is always a “half- 
breed.” None of the elemental shapes, as it happens, has the proportions required 
for having any odor. The vessels involved in our sense of smell are too narrow 
for the varieties of earth and water parts, yet too wide for those of earth and air. 
Consequently no one has ever perceived any odor eoming from these elemental 
bodies. Things give off odors when they [e] either get damp or deeay, or melt or 
evaporate; for when water ehanges to air or air to water, odors are given off in 
the transition. All odors collectively are either vapor or mist, mist being what 
passes from air to water, and vapor what passes from water to air, and this is why 
odors as a group turn out to be finer than water, yet grosser than air. Their 
eharaeter beeomes elear when one strains to draw one’s breath through 



something that obstruets one’s breathing. There will be no odor that iilters 
through. All that eomes through is just the breath itself, devoid of any odor. 

[67] These variations among odors, then, form two sets, neither of whieh has a 
name, sinee they do not eonsist of a specific number of simple types. Let us 
draw the only elear distinetion we ean draw here, that between the pleasant and 
the offensive. The latter of these irritates and violates the whole upper body from 
the top of the head to the navel, while the former soothes that area and weleomes 
it baek to its natural state. 

[b] A third kind of pereeption that we want to eonsider is hearing. We must 
deseribe the eauses that produee the properties eonneeted with this pereeption. In 
general, let us take it that sound is the pereussion of air by way of the ears upon 
the brain and the blood and transmitted to the soul, and that hearing is the motion 
eaused by the pereussion that begins in the head and ends in the plaee where the 
liver is situated. And let us take it that whenever the pereussion is rapid, the 
sound is high-pitehed, and that the slower the pereussion, the lower the piteh. A 
regular pereussion produees a uniform, smooth sound, while a eontrary one 
produees one that is rough. A forceful pereussion produees a loud sound, while a 
eontrary one produees [e] one that is soft. But we must defer diseussion of 
harmonization in sounds to a later part of our diseourse. 

The fourth and remaining kind of pereeption is one that ineludes a vast 
number of variations within it, and henee it requires subdmsion. Collectively, 
we eall these variations eolors. Golor is a flame whieh flows forth from bodies 
of all sorts, with its parts proportional to our sight so as to produee pereeption. 

At an earlier point in our diseourse we treated only the eauses that led to the 
origination of the ray of sight;— now, at this [d] point, it is partieularly 
appropriate to provide a well-reasoned aeeount of eolors. 

Now the parts that move from the other objects and impinge on the ray of 
sight are in some eases smaller, in others larger than, and in still other eases 
equal in size to, the parts of the ray of sight itself. Those that are equal are 
impereeptible, and these we naturally eall transparent. Those that are larger 
eontraet the ray of sight while those that are smaller, on the other hand, dilate it, 
and so are “eousin” to what is eold or hot in the ease of the flesh, and, in the ease 
of the tongue, with what is sour, or with all those [e] things that generate heat 
and that we have therefore ealled “pungent.” So blaek and white, it turns out, are 
properties of eontraetion and dilation, and are really the same as these other 
properties, though in a different elass, whieh is why they present a different 
appearanee. This, then, is how we should speak of them: white is what dilates the 


ray of sight, and blaek is what does the opposite. 

Now when a more penetrating motion of a different type of fire pounees on 
the ray of sight and dilates it right up to the eyes, and forces its way [68] through 
the very passages within the eyeballs and melts them, it diseharges from those 
passages a glob of fire and water whieh we eall a tear. The penetrating motion 
itself eonsists of fire, and as it eneounters fire from the opposite direetion, then, 
as the one fire leaps out from the eyes like a lightning flash and the other enters 
them but is quenched by the surrounding moisture, the resulting turmoil gives 
rise to eolors of every hue. The disturbanee so produeed we eall “dazzling,” and 
that whieh produees it we name bright and brilliant. 

On the other hand, the type of fire that is intermediate between white [b] and 
bright is one that reaehes the moisture in the eyes and blends with it, but is not 
brilliant. As the fire shines through the moisture with whieh it is mixed, it yields 
the eolor of blood, whieh we eall red. And when bright is mixed with red and 
white, we get orange. But it would be unwise to state the proportions among 
them, even if one eould know them. It is impossible, even approximately, to 
provide a proof or a likely aeeount on these matters. 

[e] Now red mixed with blaek and white is of eourse purple. When this 
eombination is burnt further and more blaek is mixed with it, we get violet. Gray 
is a mixture of blaek and white, and the mixture of orange and gray produees 
amber. Beige eomes from white mixed with orange. White eombined with bright 
and immersed in a saturated blaek produees a eobalt blue eolor, whieh, when 
blended with white, beeomes turguoise. A mixture [d] of amber with blaek yields 
green. As for the other hues, it should be fairly elear from the above eases by 
what mixtures they are to be represented in a way that preserves our “likely 
story.” But if anyone in eonsidering these matters were to put them to an aetual 
test, he would demonstrate his ignoranee of the difference between the human 
and the divine. It is god who possesses both the knowledge and power required 
to mix a plurality into a unity and, conversely, to dissolve a unity into a plurality, 
while no human being eould possess either of these, whether at the present time 
or at any time in the future. 

[e] And so all these things were taken in hand, their natures being determined 
then by neeessity in the way we’ve deseribed, by the craftsman of the most 
perfect and excellent among things that eome to be, at the time when he brought 
forth that self-sufficient, most perfect god. Although he did make use of the 
relevant auxiliary eauses, it was he himself who gave their fair design to all that 
eomes to be. That is why we must distinguish two forms of eause, the divine and 



the neeessary. Pirst, the divine, for [69] whieh we must seareh in all things if we 
are to gain a life of happiness to the extent that our nature allows, and seeond, 
the neeessary, for whieh we must seareh for the sake of the divine. Our reason is 
that without the neeessary, those other objects, about whieh we are serious, 
eannot on their own be diseerned, and henee eannot be eomprehended or 
partaken of in any other way. 

We have now sorted out the different kinds of eause, whieh lie ready for us 
like lumber for earpenters. From them we are to weave together the remainder of 
our aeeount. So let us briefly return to our starting point and quickly proeeed to 
the same plaee from whieh we arrived at our [b] present position.— Let us try to 
put a final “head” on our aeeount, one that fits in with our previous diseussion. 

To repeat what was said at the outset, the things we see were in a eondition of 
disorderliness when the god introdueed as mueh proportionality into them and in 
as many ways—making eaeh thing proportional both to itself and to other things 
—as was possible for making them be eommensurable and proportionate. For at 
the time they had no proportionality at all, except by ehanee, nor did any of them 
qualify at all for the names we now use to name them, names like fire, water, ete. 
All these [e] things, rather, the god first gave order to, and then out of them he 
proeeeded to eonstruet this universe, a single living thing that eontains within 
itself all living things, mortal or immortal. He himself fashioned those that were 
divine, but assigned his own progeny the task of fashioning the generation of 
those that were mortal. 

They imitated him: having taken the immortal origin of the soul, they 
proeeeded next to enease it within a round mortal body [the head], and to give it 
the entire body as its vehicle. And within the body they built another kind of soul 
as well, the mortal kind, whieh eontains within it those dreadful but neeessary 
disturbanees: pleasure, first of all, eviFs most [d] powerM lure; then pains, that 
make us run away from what is good; besides these, boldness also and fear, 
foolish eounselors both; then also the spirit of anger hard to assuage, and 
expectation easily led astray. These they fused with unreasoning sense 
pereeption and all-venturing lust, and so, as was neeessary, they eonstrueted the 
mortal type of soul. In the face of these disturbanees they serupled to stain the 
divine soul only to the extent that this was absolutely neeessary, and so they 
provided a home [e] for the mortal soul in another plaee in the body, away from 
the other, onee they had built an isthmus as boundary between the head and the 
ehest by situating a neek between them to keep them apart. Inside the ehest, 
then, and in what is ealled the trunk they proeeeded to enelose the mortal type of 


soul. And sinee one part of the mortal soul was naturally superior to the other, 
they built the hollow of the trunk in seetions, dividing them the way that 
women’s quarters are divided from men’s. They situated [70] the midriff 
between the seetions to serve as a partition. Now the part of the mortal soul that 
exhibits manliness and spirit, the ambitious part, they settled nearer the head, 
between the midriff and the neek, so that it might listen to reason and together 
with it restrain by force the part eonsisting of appetites, should the latter at any 
time refuse outright to obey the dietates of reason eoming down from the eitadel. 
The heart, then, whieh [b] ties the veins together, the spring from whieh blood 
eourses with vigorous pulse throughout all the bodily members, they set in the 
guardhouse. That way, if spirit’s might should boil over at a report from reason 
that some wrongful aet involving these members is taking plaee—something 
being done to them from outside or even something originating from the 
appetites within—every bodily part that is sensitive may be keenly sensitized, 
through all the narrow vessels, to the exhortations or threats and so listen and 
follow eompletely. In this way the best part among them all ean be left in eharge. 

The gods foreknew that the pounding of the heart (whieh oeeurs when [e] one 
expects what one fears or when one’s spirit is aroused) would, like all sueh 
swelling of the passions, be eaused by fire. So they devised something to relieve 
the pounding: they implanted lungs, a strueture that is first of all soft and without 
blood and that seeondly eontains pores bored through it like a sponge. This 
enables it to take in breath and drink and thereby eool the heart, bringing it 
respite and relaxation in the heat. That, [d] then, is why they eut the passages of 
the windpipe down to the lungs, and situated the lungs around the heart like 
padding, so that when spirit within the heart should reaeh its peak, the heart 
might pound against something that gives way to it and be eooled down. By 
laboring less, it might be better able to join spirit in serving reason. 

The part of the soul that has appetites for food and drink and whatever [e] else 
it feels a need for, given the body’s nature, they settled in the area between the 
midriff and the boundary toward the navel. In the whole of this region they 
eonstrueted something like a trough for the body’s nourishment. Here they tied 
this part of the soul down like a beast, a wild one, but one they eould not avoid 
sustaining along with the others if a mortal raee were ever to be. They assigned it 
its position there, to keep it ever feeding at its trough, living as far away as 
possible from the part that takes eounsel, and making as little elamor and noise 
as possible, thereby [71] letting the supreme part take its eounsel in peaee about 
what is beneficial for one and all. They knew that this part of the soul was not 



going to understand the deliverances of reason and that even if it were in one 
way or another to have some awareness of them, it would not have an innate 
regard for any of them, but would be mueh more entieed by images and 
phantoms night and day. Henee the god eonspired with this very tendeney [b] by 
eonstrueting a liver, a strueture whieh he situated in the dwelling plaee of this 
part of the soul. He made it into something dense, smooth, bright and sweet, 
though also having a bitter quality, so that the force of the thoughts sent down 
from the mind might be stamped upon it as upon a mirror that receives the 
stamps and returns visible images. So whenever the force of the mind’s thoughts 
eould avail itself of a eongenial portion of the liver’s bitterness and threaten it 
with severe eommand, it eould then Mghten this part of the soul. And by 
infusing the bitterness all over the liver, it eould project bilious eolors onto it and 
shrink the whole liver, [e] making it wrinkled and rough. It eould curve and 
shrivel up the liver’s lobe and bloek up and elose off its reeeptaeles and portal 
hssures, thereby eausing pains and bouts of nausea. And again, whenever 
thought’s gentle inspiration should paint quite opposite pietures, its force would 
bring respite from the bitterness by refusing to stir up or to make eontaet with a 
nature opposite to its own. It would instead use the liver’s own natural [d] 
sweetness on it and restore the whole extent of it to be straight and smooth and 
free, and make that portion of the soul that inhabits the region around the liver 
graeious and well behaved, eondueting itself with moderation during the night 
when, seeing that it has no share in reason and understanding, it praetiees 
divination by dreams. For our ereators reealled their father’s instruetion to make 
the mortal raee as excellent as possible, and so, redeeming [e] even the base part 
of ourselves in this way, they set the eenter of divination here, so that it might 
have some grasp of truth. 

The elaim that god gave divination as a gift to human folly has good support: 
while he is in his right mind no one engages in divination, however divinely 
inspired and true it may be, but only when his power of understanding is bound 
in sleep or by siekness, or when some sort of possession works a ehange in him. 
On the other hand, it takes a man who has his wits about him to reeall and 
ponder the pronouneements produeed by this state of divination or possession, 
whether in sleep or while awake. It takes sueh a man to thoroughly analyze any 
and all visions that are seen, [72] to determine how and for whom they signify 
some future, past or present good or evil. But as long as the fit remains on him, 
the man is ineompetent to render judgment on his own visions and voices. As the 
aneient proverb well puts it, “Only a man of sound mind may know himself and 



eonduet his own affairs.” This is the reason why it is eustomary praetiee to 
appoint [b] interpreters to render judgment on an inspired divination. These 
persons are ealled “diviners” by some who are entirely ignorant of the fact that 
they are expositors of utteranees or visions eommunieated through riddles. 
Instead of “diviners/’ the eorreet thing to eall them is, “interpreters of things 
divined.” 

This, then, explains why the liver’s nature is what it is, and why it is situated 
in the region we say—it is for the purpose of divination. Now while eaeh 
ereature is still alive, an organ of this sort will display marks that are fairly elear, 
but onee its life has gone, the organ turns blind and its divinations are too faint to 
display any elear marks. Moreover, the [e] neighboring organ situated on its left 
turns out to have a strueture whieh is meant to serve the liver in keeping it bright 
and elean eontinuously, like a dust eloth provided for wiping a mirror, plaeed 
next to it and always available. Henee, whenever impurities of one sort or 
another, the effects of bodily illnesses, turn up all around the liver, the spleen, a 
loosely-woven organ with hollow spaees that eontain no blood, eleans them all 
away and absorbs them. In consequence it beeomes engorged with the impurities 
it [d] has eleaned off, swells to great size and festers. Later, when the body’s 
eleansing is eomplete, the swelling subsides, and the spleen onee again shrinks 
baek to its normal size. 

So, as for our questions eoneerning the soul—to what extent it is mortal and to 
what extent divine; where its parts are situated, with what organs they are 
assoeiated, and why they are situated apart from one another—that the truth has 
been told is something we eould affirm only if we had divine confirmation. But 
that our aeeount is surely at least a “likely” one is a elaim we must risk, both 
now and as we proeeed to examine the matter more elosely. Let that be our 
elaim, then. 

Our next topie must be pursued along the same lines. This was to [e] deseribe 
how the rest of the body eame to be.— The following train of reasoning should 
explain its eomposition best of all. The ereators of our raee knew that we were 
going to be undiseiplined in matters of food and drink. They knew that our 
gluttony would lead us to eonsume mueh more than the moderate amount we 
needed. So, to prevent the swift destruetion of our mortal raee by diseases and to 
forestall its immediate, premature [73] demise, they had the foresight to ereate 
the lower abdomen, as it’s ealled, as a reeeptaele for storing the excess food and 
drink. They wound the intestines round in eoils to prevent the nourishment from 
passing through so quickly that the body would of neeessity require fresh 


nourishment just as quickly, thereby rendering it insatiable. Sueh gluttony would 
make our whole raee ineapable of philosophy and the arts, and ineapable of 
heeding the most divine part within us. 

[b] As for flesh and bones and things of that nature, this is how it is. The 
starting point for all these was the formation of marrow. For life’s ehains, as long 
as the soul remains bound to the body, are bound within the marrow, giving roots 
for the mortal raee. The marrow itself eame to be out of other things. For the god 
isolated from their respective kinds those primary triangles whieh were 
undistorted and smooth and henee, owing to their exactness, were partieularly 
well suited to make up fire, water, air [e] and earth. He mixed them together in 
the right proportions, and from them made the marrow, a “universal seed” 
contrived for every mortal kind. Next, he implanted in the marrow the various 
types of soul and bound them fast in it. And in making his initial distribution, he 
proeeeded immediately to divide the marrow into the number and kinds of 
shapes that matehed the number and kinds of shapes that the types of soul were 
to possess, type by type. He then proeeeded to mold the “field,” as it were, [d] 
that was to receive the divine seed, making it round, and ealled this portion of 
the marrow, “brain.” Eaeh living thing was at its eompletion to have a head to 
function as a eontainer for this marrow. That, however, whieh was to hold fast 
the remaining, mortal part of the soul, he divided into shapes that were at onee 
round and elongated, all of whieh he named “marrow.” And from these as from 
anehors he put out bonds to seeure the whole soul and so he proeeeded to 
eonstruet our bodies all around this marrow, beginning with the formation of 
solid bone as a covering for the whole of it. 

[e] This is how he eonstrueted bone. He sifted earth that was pure and smooth, 
kneaded it and soaked it with marrow. Next, he set this mixture in fire, and then 
dipped it in water, then baek in fire, followed by water again. By moving it this 
way repeatedly from the one and then baek to the other, he made it insoluble by 
both. He made use of this material in shaping a round, bony globe to enelose the 
brain, and left it with a narrow [74] passage out. From the material he then 
proeeeded to mold vertebrae to enelose marrow of the neek and baek, and set 
them in plaee one underneath another, beginning with the head and proeeeding 
along the whole length of the trunk, to function as pivots. And so, to preserve all 
of the seed, he fenced it in with a stony enelosure. In this enelosure he made 
joints, employing in their ease the eharaeter of the Different situated between 
them to allow them to move and to flex. 

[b] Moreover, the god thought that bone as sueh was rather too brittle and 



inflexible, and also that repeatedly getting extreniely hot and eold by turns 
would eause it to disintegrate and to destroy in short order the seed within it. 

That is why he contrived to make sinews and flesh. He bound all the limbs 
together with sinews that eould eontraet and relax, and so enabled the body to 
flex about the pivots and to streteh itself out. The flesh he made as a defense 
against summer’s heat and as proteetion against winter’s eold. And, as proteetion 
against injuries, too, he made the flesh so that it [e] would give way softly and 
gently to bodies like the felted coverings we wear. He made it to eontain within 
itself a warm moisture that would eome out as perspiration during summertime, 
when, by moistening the body on the outside, it would impart the body’s own 
eoolness to the whole of it. And conversely, in wintertime this moisture would 
provide an adequate defense, by means of this fire, against the frost whieh 
surrounds it and attaeks it from outside. Sueh were the designs of him who 
molded us like wax: he made a mixture using water, fire and earth, whieh he 
adjusted together, and ereated a eompound of aeid and brine, a fermented [d] 
mixture whieh he eombined with the previous mixture, and so he formed flesh, 
sappy and soft. The sinews he made out of a mixture of bone and unfermented 
flesh, to make up a single yellow stuff whose eharaeter was intermediate 
between them both. That is the reason the sinews eame to have a stretehier and 
tougher eharaeter than flesh, yet softer and more moist than bone. With these the 
god wrapped the bones and the marrow. Pirst he bound the bones to eaeh other 
with sinews, and then he laid a [e] shroud of flesh upon them all. 

All those bones that had more soul than others he proeeeded to wrap in a very 
thin layer of flesh, while those that eontained less he wrapped in a very thiek 
layer of very dense flesh. And indeed, at the joints of the bones, where it 
appeared that reason did not absolutely require the presenee of flesh, he 
introdueed only a thin layer of flesh, so that the ability of the joints to flex would 
not be impeded, a eondition that would have made it very difficult for the bodies 
to move. A further reason was this: if there were a thiek layer of flesh there, 
paeked extremely densely together, its hardness would eause a kind of 
insensibility, whieh would make thinking less retentive and more obseure. This 
he wanted to prevent. 

This explains why thighs and calves, the area around the hips, arms [75] (both 
upper and lower), and all other bodily parts where there are no joints as well as 
all the internal bones, are all fully provided with flesh. It is beeause they have 
only small amounts of soul in their marrow, and so are devoid of intelligenee. On 
the other hand, all those bodily parts that do possess intelligenee are less fleshy. 



except perhaps for a fleshy thing—the tongue, for example—that was ereated to 
be itself an organ of sensation. But in most eases it is as I said. For there is no 
way that anything whose generation and eomposition are a consequence of 
Neeessity ean aeeommodate [b] the eombination of thiek bone and massive flesh 
with keen and responsive sensation. If these two eharaeteristies had not refused 
their eoneomitanee, our heads above all else would have been so eonstituted as 
to possess this eombination, and the human raee, erowned with a head fortified 
with flesh and sinews would have a life twiee, or many more times as long, a 
healthier and less painful life than the one we have now. As it was, however, our 
makers ealeulated the pros and eons of giving our raee greater longevity [e] but 
making it worse, versus making it better, though less long-lived, and deeided that 
the superior though shorter life-span was in every way preferable for everyone to 
the longer but inferior one. This is why they eapped the head with a sparse layer 
of bone—and not with flesh and sinew, given that the head has no joints. For all 
these reasons, then, the head has turned out to be more sensitive and intelligent 
but also, in every man’s ease, mueh [d] weaker than the body to whieh it is 
attaehed. With this in mind the god thus positioned sinews at the very edge of the 
head, around the neek, and welded them uniformly. To these sinews he fastened 
the ends of the jawbones underneath the face. The other sinews he shared out 
among all the limbs, fastening joint to joint. 

Our makers fitted the mouth out with teeth, a tongue and lips in their [e] 
eurrent arrangement, to aeeommodate both what is neeessary and what is best: 
they designed the mouth as the entry passage for what is neeessary, and as the 
exit for what is best: for all that eomes in and provides nourishment for the body 
is neeessary, while that stream of speeeh that flows out through the mouth, that 
instrument of intelligenee, is the fairest and best of all streams. 

Moreover, the head eouldn’t be left to eonsist of nothing but bare bone, in 
view of the extremes of seasonal heat and eold. On the other hand, any mass of 
flesh with whieh it might be veiled eouldn’t be allowed to make [76] it dull and 
insensitive, either. And so, an outer layer, disproportionately large (the thing we 
now eall “skin”), was separated off from the flesh [of the upper body] that 
wasn’t drying out eompletely. The moisture in the area of the brain enabled this 
layer to draw together toward itself and grow so as to envelop the head all 
around. Goming up under the sutures, this moisture watered it, and elosed it 
together upon the erown, drawing it together in a knot, as it were. The sutures 
varied eonsiderably, owing to the effect of the revolutions [in the head]— and of 
the nourishment taken: the greater the conflict among these revolutions, the more 


numerous the [b] sutures—the lesser the conflict, the less numerous they were. 

Now the divine part [the brain] began to puneture this whole area of skin all 
around with its fire. Onee the skin was piereed and the moisture had exuded 
outward through it, all that was purely wet and hot went away. The part that was 
eompounded of the same stuff that the skin was made up of, eaught up by this 
motion, was stretehed to a great length outside this skin, no thieker than the 
punetured hole [through whieh it passed]. However, it moved slowly, and so the 
surrounding air pushed it [e] baek inside to eurl underneath the skin and take 
root there. This is the proeess by whieh hair has eome to grow on the skin. Hair 
is something fibrous, made of the same stuff as the skin, though harder and more 
dense due to the felting effect of the eooling proeess: onee a hair separates off 
from skin, it is eooled and so gets felted together. 

With this stuff, then, our maker made our heads bushy, availing himself of the 
eausal factors just deseribed. His intention was that this, not bare flesh, ought to 
provide a protective covering for the part of the head that [d] holds the brain: it 
was light, and just right for providing shade in summer, and shelter in winter, 
without obstrueting or interfering with the head’s sensitmty in any way. 

Sinew, skin and bone were interwoven at the ends of our fingers and toes. The 
mixture of these three was dried out, resulting in the formation of a single stuff, a 
pieee of hard skin, the same in every ease. Now these were merely auxiliary 
eauses in its formation—the preeminent eause of its produetion was the purpose 
that took aeeount of future generations: our ereators understood that one day 
women and the whole realm of wild [e] beasts would one day eome to be from 
men, and in partieular they knew that many of these offspring would need the 
use of nails and elaws or hoofs for many purposes.— This is why they took eare 
to inelude nails formed in a rudimentary way in their design for humankind, 
right at the start. This was their reason, then, and these the professed aims that 
guided them in making skin, hair and nails grow at the extremities of our limbs. 

So all the parts, all the limbs of the mortal living thing eame to eonstitute a 
natural whole. Of neeessity, however, it eame about that he lived his life [77] 
surrounded by fire and air, whieh eaused him to waste away and be depleted, and 
so to perish. The gods, therefore, devised something to proteet him. They made 
another mixture and eaused another nature to grow, one eongenial to our human 
nature though endowed with other features and other sensations, so as to be a 
different living thing. These are now cultivated trees, plants and seeds, taught by 
the art of agrieulture to be domestieated for our use. But at first the only kinds 
there were were [b] wild ones, older than our cultivated kinds. We may eall these 


plants “living things” on the ground that anything that partakes of life has an 
ineontestable right to be ealled a “living thing.”— And in fact, what we are 
talking about now partakes of the third type of soul, the type that our aeeount has 
situated between the midriff and the navel. This type is totally devoid of opinion, 
reasoning or understanding, though it does share in sensation, pleasant and 
painM, and desires. For throughout its existence it is eompletely passive, and its 
formation has not entrusted it with a natural ability to diseern and reflect upon 
any of its own eharaeteristies, by revolving within and about itself, repelling 
movement from without and exercising [e] its own inherent movement. Henee it 
is alive, to be sure, and unmistakably a living thing, but it stays put, standing 
fixed and rooted, sinee it laeks self-motion. 

All these varieties were planted by our masters, to whom we are subject, to 
nourish us. Having done that, they proeeeded to eut ehannels throughout our 
bodies, like water pipes in a garden, so that our bodies eould be irrigated, as it 
were, by an oneoming stream. First, they eut two blood [d] veins, ehannels 
hidden underneath the skin where the flesh joins it, to go down either side of the 
baek—the body is a twofold thing, with a right and a left side. They situated 
these veins alongside the spine, and between them they plaeed the life-giving 
marrow as well, to give it its best ehanee to flourish, and to allow the 
bloodstream, whieh eourses downhill, to flow readily from this region and 
uniformly irrigate the other parts of the body. [e] They next split these veins in 
the region of the head, and wove them through one another, erossing them in 
opposite direetions. They diverted the veins from the right toward the left side of 
the body, and those from the left toward the right, so that they, together with the 
skin, would aet as a bond to keep the head fastened to the body, seeing that there 
were no sinews attaehed to the erown to enelose the head all around. They did 
this espeeially to make sure that the stimulations received by the senses, eoming 
from either side of the body, might register elearly upon the body as a whole. 

From here the gods proeeeded to fashion the irrigation system in the [78] 
following way. WeTl eome to see it more easily if we ean first agree on this 
point: whatever is made up of smaller parts holds in larger parts, while what 
eonsists of larger parts is ineapable of holding in smaller parts. Of all the 
elemental kinds, fire is made up of the smallest parts, and that is the reason it ean 
pass through water, earth and air, and any of their eompounds. Nothing ean hold 
it in. Now we must apply the same point [b] to our belly. When food and drink 
deseend into it, it holds them in, but it eannot hold in air and fire, eonsisting as 
they do of smaller parts than it does. And so the god availed himself of fire and 


air to eonduet moisture from the belly to the [two] veins. He wove together an 
interlaeed strueture of air and fire, something like a fish trap. At its entranee it 
had a pair of funnels, one of whieh in turn he subdivided into two. And from the 
funnels he stretehed reeds, as it were, all around throughout the strueture, right 
[e] to its extremities. All the interior parts of this network he made of fire; the 
funnels and the shell he made of air. 

He took this strueture and set it around the living thing whieh he had 
fashioned, in the following way. The funnel part he inserted into the mouth, and, 
eonsisting as it did of two funnels, he let one of them deseend into the lungs 
down the windpipe, and the other alongside the windpipe into the belly. He made 
a split in the first one and assigned eaeh of its parts a eommon outlet by way of 
the nostrils, so that when the one part fails to [d] provide passage by way of the 
mouth, all of its eurrents also might be replenished from that one. The shell, the 
other part of the trap, he made to grow around the hollow part of the body, and 
he made this whole thing now flow together onto the funnels [eompressing 
them]—gently, beeause they are made of air—now, when the funnels flow baek 
[expanding again], he made the interlaeed strueture sink into and through the 
body—a relatively porous thing—and pass outside again.— The interior rays of 
fire [inside the shell], bound from side to side, he made to follow the air as it 
passed in both direetions. This proeess was to go on non-stop for as long [e] as 
the mortal living thing holds together; and this, of eourse, is the phenomenon to 
whieh the name-giver (so we elaim) assigned the names of inhalation and 
exhalation. This entire pattern of aetion and reaetion, irrigating and eooling our 
bodies, supports their nutrition and life. For whenever the internal fire, united 
with the breath that passes in or out, follows it along, it surges up and down 
eontinually and makes its way through and into the belly, where it gets hold of 
the food and drink. These it dissolves or [79] breaks up into tiny parts, whieh it 
then takes through the outbound passages along whieh it is advancing, and 
transfers them into the [two] veins, as water from a spring is transferred into 
water pipes. And so it eauses the eurrents of the veins to flow through the body 
as through a eonduit. 

Let us, however, take another look at what happens in respiration. What 
explains its having the eharaeter that it now aetually has? It is this. Sinee [b] 
there is no void into whieh anything that is moving eould enter, and sinee the air 
we breathe out does move out, away from us, it elearly follows that this air 
doesn’t move into a void, but pushes the air next to it out of its plaee. As this air 
is pushed out, it drives out the air next to it, and so on, and so inevitably the air. 


displaeed all around, enters the plaee from whieh the original air was breathed 
out and refills that plaee, following hard on the breath. This all takes plaee at 
onee, like the rotation of a wheel, [e] beeause there is no sueh thing as a void. 
Consequently even as the breath is being diseharged, the area of the ehest and 
the lungs fills up again with the air that surrounds the body, air that goes through 
the eyele of displaeement and penetrates the porous flesh. And again, when the 
air is turned baek and passes outward through the body, it eomes round to push 
respiration inward by way of the mouth and the nostrils. 

How did these proeesses get started? The explanation, we must suppose, is 
this: in the ease of every living thing, its inner parts that are elose to [d] the 
blood and the veins are its hottest parts—an inner spring of fire inside it, as it 
were. This, of eourse, is what we’ve been eomparing to the interlaeed strueture 
of a fish trap; it is entirely woven of fire, we said, and extended throughout its 
middle, while the rest of it, the external parts, are woven of air. Now it is beyond 
dispute that what is hot has a natural tendeney to move outward into its own 
proper region, toward that whieh is akin to it. In this ease there are two passages 
out, one out through [the pores of] the body, and the other out through the mouth 
and nose. So whenever [e] hot air rushes out the one passage, it pushes air 
around into the other, and the air so pushed around gets hot as it eneounters the 
fire, while the air that passes out is eooled down. Now as the temperature 
ehanges and the air that enters by way of one or the other of the passages gets 
hotter, the hotter air is more inelined to return by way of the passage it entered, 
sinee it moves toward what is like itself, and so it pushes air around to and 
through the other passage. This air is affected the same way, and produees the 
same effect every time; and so, due to both these prineiples it produees an 
oseillation baek and forth, thereby providing for inhalation and exhalation to 
oeeur. 

In this eonneetion we should pursue along these lines an inquiry into [80] the 
eauses of the phenomena assoeiated with medieal eupping, and of swallowing, 
as well as of the motion of all projectiles that are dispatehed into the air and 
along the ground. We should also investigate all sounds, whether fast or slow— 
sounds that appear to us as high pitehed or low. Sometimes, when the motion 
they produee in us as they move towards us laeks conformity, these sounds are 
inharmonious; at other times, when the motion does have conformity, the sounds 
are harmonious. [What happens in the latter ease is this.] The slower sounds 
eateh up with the motions [b] of the earlier and quicker sounds as these are 
already dying away and have eome to a point of conformity with the motions 



produeed by the slower sounds that travel later. In eatehing up with them, the 
slower sounds do not upset them, even though they introduee another motion. 

On the eontrary, they graft onto the quicker movement, now dying away, the 
beginning of a slower one that conforms to it, and so they produee a single 
effect, a mixture of high and low. Henee the pleasure they bring to fools and the 
delight they afford—by their expression of divine harmony in mortal movement 
—to the wise. 

[e] And what is more, every kind of water eurrent, even the deseent of a 
thunderbolt as well as that marvellous “attraetion” exercised by amber and by 
the lodestone, in all these eases there is no sueh thing as a force of attraetion. As 
any careful investigator will discover, there is no void; these things push 
themselves around into eaeh other; all things move by exchanging plaees, eaeh 
to its own plaee, whether in the proeess of eombination or of dissolution. He will 
discover that these “works of wizardry” are due to the interactive relationships 
among these phenomena. 

[d] The phenomenon of respiration, whieh provided the oeeasion for this 
aeeount, is a ease in point. The above are the prineiples and eauses to whieh it 
owes its existence, as we have said before. The fire euts up the food [in our 
bellies] and as it follows the breath it oseillates inside us. As the oseillation goes 
on, the fire pumps the eut-up bits of food from the belly and paeks them into the 
veins. This is the meehanism by whieh the streams of nourishment eontinue to 
flow throughout the bodies of all living things. The bits of food, freshly eut up 
and derived from things like [e] themselves—from fruits or from vegetables 
whieh the god had eaused to grow for this very purpose, to serve us as food— 
eome to have a variety of eolors as a result of being mixed together, but a 
reddish eolor pervading them predominates, a eharaeter that is the produet of the 
eutting and staining aetion of fire upon moisture. This is why the eolor of the 
liquid that flows in our bodies looks the way we’ve deseribed; this liquid we eall 
blood, whieh feeds our flesh and indeed our whole bodies. From this souree [81] 
the various parts of our bodies are watered and so replenish the supports of the 
depleted areas. Now both proeesses, the replenishment and the depletion, follow 
the manner of the movement of anything within the universe at large: everything 
moves toward that whieh is of its own kind. In this ease, our external 
environment eontinually wastes us away and distributes our bulk by dispatehing 
eaeh [elemental] kind toward its own sort. The ingredients in our blood, then, 
having been ehopped up inside us and eneompassed by the individual living 
thing as by the frame of the [b] universe, of neeessity imitate the universe’s 



motion. And so, as eaeh of the fragmented parts inside moves toward its own 
kind, it replenishes onee again the area just then depleted. In every ease, 
whenever there is more leaving a body than Aowing in [to replenish it], it 
diminishes; whenever less, the body grows. So while a living thing’s eonstitution 
is still young, and its elemental triangles are “fresh from the slips,” as it were, 
the triangles are firmly loeked together, even though the frame of its entire mass 
is pliable, seeing that it has just lately been formed from marrow [e] and 
nourished with milk. Now when the triangles that eonstitute the young living 
thing’s food and drink enter its body from the outside and are enveloped within 
it, the body’s own new triangles eut and prevail over these others, whieh are 
older and weaker than they are. The living thing is thus nourished by an 
abundanee of like parts, and so made to grow big. But when the roots of the 
triangles are slaekened as a result of numerous conflicts they have waged against 
numerous adversaries over a long period of time, they are no longer able to eut 
up the entering food-triangles into [d] conformity with themselves. They are 
themselves handily destroyed by the invaders from outside. Every living thing, 
then, goes into deeline when it loses this battle, and it suffers what we eall “old 
age.” Eventually the interloeking bonds of the triangles around the marrow ean 
no longer hold on, and eome apart under stress, and when this happens they let 
the bonds of the soul go. The soul is then released in a natural way, and finds it 
pleasant to take its flight. All that is unnatural, we reeall, is painful while [e] all 
that oeeurs naturally is pleasant. This is true of death as well: a death that is due 
to disease or injury is painful and forced, while a death that eomes naturally, 
when the aging proeess has run its eourse, is of all deaths the least distressing—a 
pleasant, not a painful death. 

How diseases originate is, I take it, obvious to all. Given that there are [82] 
four kinds of stuff out of whieh the body has been eonstrueted—earth, fire, water 
and air—it may happen that some of these unnaturally inerease themselves at the 
expense of the others. Or they may switeh regions, eaeh leaving its own and 
moving into another’s region. Or again, sinee there is in fact more than one 
variety of fire and the other stuffs, it may happen that a given bodily part 
aeeommodates a partieular variety that is not appropriate for it. When these 
things happen, they bring on conflicts and diseases. Eor when any of these 
unnatural oeeurrenees and ehanges take [b] plaee, bodily parts that used to be 
eold beeome hot, or those that are dry go on to beeome moist, and so with light 
and heavy, too. They undergo all sorts of ehanges in all sorts of ways. Indeed, it 
is our view that only when that whieh arrives at or leaves a partieular bodily part 



is the same as that part, eonsistent, unitorm and in proper proportion with it, will 
the body be allowed to remain stable, sound and healthy. On the other hand, 
anything that eauses offense by passing beyond these bounds as it arrives or 
departs will bring on a multiplieity of altered states, and an infinity of diseases 
and degenerations. 

Purthermore, sinee there is a elass of seeondary struetures to be found [e] in 
nature, anyone who intends to understand diseases will have a seeond set of 
subjects to study. Sinee marrow and bone, flesh and sinew are eomposed of the 
elemental stuffs—from whieh blood also has been formed, though in a different 
way—most of the diseases are brought on in the manner just deseribed. But the 
most serious and grievous diseases are eontraeted when the proeess of 
generation that led to the formation of these struetures is reversed. When this 
happens, they degenerate. It is natural for flesh and sinews to be formed from 
blood, the sinew from the [d] fiber (whieh is of its own kind) and the flesh from 
the part of the blood that eongeals when the sinew is separated from it. And the 
stieky and oily stuff that in its turn emerges from the sinew and the flesh both 
glues the flesh to the bone and feeds the marrow-eneompassing bone itself, so 
eausing it to grow. And beeause the bone is so dense, the part of this stuff that 
filters through, eonsisting as it does of the purest, smoothest and oiliest [e] kind 
of triangles, forms droplets inside the bone and waters the marrow. And when 
this is the way it aetually happens in eaeh ease, health will generally result. 

Disease, however, will result if things happen the other way around. For when 
flesh that is wasting away passes its waste baek into the veins, the veins will 
eontain not only air but also an excess of blood of great variety. This blood will 
have a multitude of eolors and bitter aspeets, and even aeidie and salty qualities, 
and will eontain bile and serum and phlegm of every sort. These are all baek- 
produets and agents of destruetion. To [83] begin with, they eorrupt the blood 
itself, and then also they do not supply the body any further with nourishment. 
They move everywhere throughout the veins, no longer keeping to the order of 
natural eireulation. They are hostile to one another, sinee none receives any 
advantage from any other, and they wage a destructive and devastating war 
against the eonstituents of the body that have stayed intaet and kept to their 
posts. 

Now as the oldest part of the flesh wastes away, it resists assimilation. It turns 
blaek as a result of being subjected to a prolonged proeess of [b] burning, and 
beeause it is thoroughly eaten up it is bitter, and so it launehes a severe attaek 
against any part of the body that has not yet been destroyed. Sometimes the 



bitterness is largely reiined away, and then the blaek eolor acquires an aeidie 
quality that replaees the bitter. At other times, though, the bitterness is steeped in 
blood, and then it eomes to have more of a reddish eolor, and when the blaek is 
mixed with this, it beeomes a grass-like green. Purther, when the flesh that is 
disintegrated by the fire of the inflammation is fairly young, the eolor that is 
mixed with the bitterness is a yellowish orange. Now the name “bile,” eommon 
to all these varieties, was given to them either by doetors, possibly, or else by 
someone who [e] had the ability to look at a plurality of unlike things and see in 
them a single kind that deserves to be ealled by a single name. As for everything 
that ean be ealled a variety of bile, eaeh has its own distinctive definition, 
depending on its eolor. In the ease of serum, some of it, the watery part of the 
blood, is benign while that whieh is a part of the blaek, aeid bile is malignant 
when heat eauses it to be mixed with a salty quality. This kind of thing is ealled 
aeid phlegm. Purthermore, when the stuff that eomes from the disintegration of 
young, tender flesh is exposed to air and blown [d] up with wind and enveloped 
in moisture, bubbles form as a result, eaeh one too small to be seen though 
collectively amounting to a visible mass. These bubbles look white, as foam 
begins to form. All this disintegration of tender flesh reaeting with air is what we 
eall white phlegm. Newly formed phlegm, furthermore, has a watery part whieh 
eonsists of perspiration and tears, as well as any other impurities that are 
diseharged every [e] day. So whenever the blood, instead of being replenished in 
the natural way by nutrients from food and drink, derives its volume from 
opposite sourees, eontrary to nature’s way, all these things, it turns out, serve as 
instruments of disease. 

Now when a eertain part of the flesh is deeomposed by disease, as long as the 
foundations of the flesh remain intaet, the effect of the ealamity is only half of 
what it would otherwise be, for there is still a ehanee of an easy recovery. But 
when the stuff that binds the flesh to the bones beeomes [84] diseased and no 
longer nourishes the bone or binds the flesh to the bone beeause it is now 
separated from flesh and bone as well as from sinews,— it turns from being sliek 
and smooth and oily to being rough and briny, shriveled up in consequence of its 
bad regimen. When this oeeurs, all the stuff that this happens to erumbles away 
baek into the flesh and the sinew, and separates from the bone. The flesh, whieh 
eollapses with it away from its roots, leaves the sinews bare and full of brine. 
And the flesh itself [b] sueeumbs baek into the bloodstream, where it works to 
aggravate the previously mentioned diseases. 

Severe as these bodily proeesses are, those disorders that affect the more basie 


tissues are even more serious. When the density of the flesh prevents the bone 
from getting enough ventilation, the bone gets moldy, whieh eauses it to get too 
hot. Gangrene sets in and the bone eannot take in its nourishment. It then 
erumbles and, by a reverse proeess, is dissolved into [e] that nourishment whieh, 
in its turn, enters the flesh, and as the flesh lands in the blood it eauses all of the 
previously mentioned diseases to beeome more virulent still. But the most 
extreme ease of all is when the marrow beeomes diseased, either as a result of 
some deficiency or some excess. This produees the most serious, the most 
eritieally fatal diseases, in whieh all the bodily proeesses are made to flow 
baekwards. 

Purther, there is a third elass of diseases, whieh we should think of as [d] 
arising in three ways. (a) One way is from air, (b) another from phlegm and (e) 
the third from bile. (a) When the lungs, the dispensers of air to the body, are 
obstrueted by humors, they do not permit a elear passage. At some plaees the air 
eannot get in, while at others more than the appropriate amount gets in. In the 
former ease, there will be parts of the body that don’t get any breath and so begin 
to deeay, while in the latter ease the air forces its way through the veins and 
twists them together like strands. It makes its way into the eentral region of the 
body, the region that eontains the midriff, where it is shut in, thereby eausing the 
body to waste away. [e] These factors produee eountless painful diseases, often 
aeeompanied by profuse perspiration. And often, when flesh disintegrates inside 
the body, air is produeed there, but is unable to get out. This air then eauses just 
as mueh excruciating pain as the air that eomes in from outside. The pain is most 
severe when the air settles around the sinews and the veins there and eauses 
them to swell, thereby stretehing baekwards the “baek stays” (the great sinews of 
the shoulder and arm) and the sinews attaehed to them. It is from this 
phenomenon of stretehing, of eourse, that the diseases ealled tetanus (“tension”) 
and opisthotonus (“baekward stretehing”) have received their names. These 
diseases are difficult to eure. In fact, the onset [85] of a fever affords the best 
prospeets for relief from sueh ailments. 

(b) Now as for the white phlegm, as long as it is trapped in the body, it is 
troublesome beeause of the air in its bubbles. But if it finds a vent to the outside 
of the body, it is gentler, even though it does deek the body with white, leprous 
spots and engenders the eorresponding diseases. If it is mixed with blaek bile 
and the mixture is sprayed against the divine eireuits in the head, thereby 
throwing them into confusion, the effect is [b] fairly mild if it eomes during 
sleep, but should it eome upon someone while awake, it is mueh harder to shake 



off. Seeing that it is a disease of the saered part of our eonstitution, it is entirely 
just that it should be ealled the “saered” disease (i.e., epilepsy). 

Add and salty phlegm is the souree of all those diseases that eome about by 
passage of fluids. These disorders have been given all sorts of different names, in 
view of the fact that the bodily regions into whieh the fluids flow are quite 
diverse. 

(e) All inflammations in the body (so ealled from their being burned or [e] 

“set aflame”) are eaused by bile. When bile finds a vent to the outside, it boils 
over and sends up all sorts of tumors, but when it is shut up inside, it ereates 
many inflammatory diseases. The worst oeeurs when the bile gets mixed with 
dean blood and disrupts the disposition of the blood’s fibers, whieh are 
interspersed throughout the blood. These fibers aet to preserve a balanee of 
thinness and thiekness, i.e., to prevent both the blood from getting so liquid, due 
to the body’s heat, that it oozes out from the body’s pores, and, on the other 
hand, its getting so dense that it is sluggish and hardly able to dreulate within 
the veins. The fibers, then, by virtue [d] of their natural eomposition, preserve 
the appropriate state between these eonditions. And even after death, when the 
blood eools down, if the fibers are [extracted from the blood and] eolleeted, the 
residue will still be eompletely runny, while if they are left in the blood, they, 
along with the surrounding eold, eongeal it in no time. Given, then, that the 
fibers have this effect upon the blood, though the bile—whieh originated as 
primitive blood and then from flesh was dissolved into blood again—is hot and 
liquid at first as a little of it invades the blood, it eongeals under the effect [e] of 
the fibers, and as it eongeals and is forced to extinguish its heat it eauses internal 
eold and shivering. But as more of it flows in, it overpowers the fibers with its 
own heat. It boils over and shakes them up into utter confusion. And if it proves 
eapable of sustaining its power to the end, it penetrates to the marrow and burns 
it up, thereby loosening the eables that hold the soul there, like a ship, and 
setting the soul free. But when there is rather little of it and the body resists its 
dissolution, the bile is itself overpowered and is expelled either by way of the 
body as a whole or else it is eompressed through the veins into the lower or 
upper belly, and is expelled from the body like an exile from a eity in civil strife, 
so [86] bringing on diarrhea, dysentery and every disease of that kind. Bodies 
afflicted mostly by an excess of fire will generate eontinuous states of heat and 
fevers; those suffering from an excess of air produee fevers that reeur every day; 
while those that have an excess of water have fevers that reeur only every other 
day, given that water is more sluggish than air or fire. Bodies afflicted by an 



excess of earth, the most sluggish of the four, are purged within a fourfoid eyeie 
of time and produee fevers that oeeur every fourth day, fevers that are hard to get 
over. 

The foregoing deseribed how diseases of the body happen to eome about. [b] 
The diseases of the soui that resuit from a bodiiy eondition eome about in the 
foiiowing way. It must be granted, surely, that mindlessness is the disease of the 
soul, and of mindlessness there are two kinds. One is madness, and the other is 
ignoranee. And so if a man suffers from a eondition that brings on either one or 
the other, that eondition must be deelared a disease. 

We must lay it down that the diseases that pose the gravest dangers for the 
soul are excessive pleasures and pains. When a man enjoys himself too mueh or, 
in the opposite ease, when he suffers great pain, and he [e] exerts himself to 
seize the one and avoid the other in inopportune ways, he laeks the ability to see 
or hear anything right. He goes raving mad and is at that moment least eapable 
of rational thought. And if the seed of a man’s marrow grows to overflowing 
abundanee like a tree that bears an inordinately plentiful quantity of fruit, he is in 
for a long series of bursts of pain, or of pleasures, in the area of his desires and 
their fruition. These severe pleasures and pains drive him mad for the greater 
part of his life, [d] and though his body has made his soul diseased and witless, 
people will think of him not as siek, but as willfully evil. But the truth about 
sexual overindulgence is that it is a disease of the soul eaused primarily by the 
eondition of a single stuff whieh, due to the porousness of the bones, flows 
within the body and renders it moist. And indeed, just about every type of 
sueeumbing to pleasure is talked about as something reproaehable, as though the 
evils are willfully done. But it is not right to reproaeh people [e] for them, for no 
one is willfully evil. A man beeomes evil, rather, as a result of one or another 
eorrupt eondition of his body and an unedueated upbringing. No one who ineurs 
these pernieious eonditions would will to have them. 

And as for pains, onee again it is the body that eauses the soul so mueh 
trouble, and in the same ways. When any of a man’s aeid and briny phlegms or 
any bitter and bilious humors wander up and down his body [87] without finding 
a vent to the outside and remain pent up inside, they mix the vapor that they give 
off with the motion of the soul and so are confounded with it. So they produee 
all sorts of diseases of the soul, some more intense and some more frequent than 
others. And as they move to the three regions of the soul, eaeh of them produees 
a multitude of varieties of bad temper and melaneholy in the region it attaeks, as 
well as of reeklessness and eowardiee, not to mention forgetfulness and 



stupidity. Purthermore, [b] when men whose eonstitutions are bad in this way 
have bad forms of government where bad civic speeehes are given, both in 
publie and in private and where, besides, no studies that eould remedy this 
situation are at all pursued by people from their youth on up, that is how all of us 
who are bad eome to be that way—the produets of two eauses both entirely 
beyond our eontrol. It is the begetters far more than the begotten, and the 
nurturers far more than the nurtured, that bear the blame for all this. Even so, one 
should make every possible effort to flee from badness, whether with the help of 
one’s upbringing, or the pursuits or studies one undertakes, and to seize its 
opposite. But that is the subject for another speeeh. 

[e] The eounterpart to the subject just dealt with, i.e., how to treat our bodies 
and states of mind and preserve them whole, is one that it is now fitting and right 
to give its turn. After all, good things have more of a elaim to be the subject of 
our speeeh than bad things. Now all that is good is beautiM, and what is 
beautiM is not ill-proportioned. Henee we must take it that if a living thing is to 
be in good eondition, it will be well-proportioned. We ean perceive the less 
important proportions and do some figuring about them, but the more important 
proportions, whieh are of [d] the greatest consequence, we are unable to figure 
out. In determining health and disease or virtue and vice no proportion or laek of 
it is more important than that between soul and body—yet we do not think about 
any of them nor do we realize that when a vigorous and excellent soul is earried 
about by a too frail and puny frame, or when the two are eombined in the 
opposite way, the living thing as a whole laeks beauty, beeause it is laeking in 
the most important of proportions. That living thing, however, whieh finds itself 
in the opposite eondition is, for those who are able to observe it, the most 
beautiM, the most desirable of all things to behold. Imagine a body whieh laeks 
proportion beeause its legs are too long or [e] something else is too big. It is not 
only ugly but also eauses itself no end of troubles. As its parts try to eooperate to 
get its tasks done it frequently tires itself out or gets convulsive, or, beeause it 
lurehes this way and that, it keeps falling down. That’s how we ought to think of 
that eombination of soul and body whieh we eall the living thing. When within it 
there is a soul more powerM than the body and this soul gets excited, it ehurns 
[88] the whole being and fills it from inside with diseases, and when it 
eoneentrates on one or another eourse of study or inquiry, it wears the body out. 
And again, when the soul engages in publie or private teaehing sessions or 
verbal battles, the disputes and eontentions that then oeeur eause the soul to fire 
the body up and roek it baek and forth, so indueing diseharges whieh triek most 



so-ealled doetors into making misguided diagnoses. But when, on the other 
hand, a large body, too mueh for its soul, is joined with a puny and feeble mind, 
then, given that human beings have two [b] sets of natural desires—desires of 
the body for food and desires of the most divine part of us for wisdom—the 
motions of the stronger part will predominate, and amplify their own interest. 
They render the functions of the soul dull, stupid and forgetful, thereby bringing 
on the gravest disease of all: ignoranee. 

From both of these eonditions there is in fact one way to preserve oneself, and 
that is not to exercise the soul without exercising the body, nor the body without 
the soul, so that eaeh may be balaneed by the other and so be sound. The 
mathematieian, then, or the ardent devotee of any other [e] intelleetual diseipline 
should also provide exercise for his body by taking part in gymnasties, while one 
who takes eare to develop his body should in his turn praetiee the exercises of 
the soul by applying himself to the arts and to every pursuit of wisdom, if he is 
to truly deserve the joint epithets of “fine and good.” And the various bodily 
parts should also be looked after in this same way, in imitation of the strueture of 
the universe. [d] For sinee the body is heated and eooled inside by things that 
enter it and is dried and moistened by things outside of it and made to undergo 
the consequent ehanges by both of these motions, it will happen that when a man 
subjects his body to these motions when it has been in a state of rest, the body is 
overcome and brought to ruin. But if he models himself after what we have 
ealled the foster-mother and nurse of the universe and persistently refuses to 
allow his body any degree of rest but exercises and eontinually agitates it 
through its whole extent, he will keep in a state of [e] natural equilibrium the 
internal and the external motions. And if the agitation is a measured one, he will 
sueeeed in bringing order and regularity to those disturbanees and those 
elemental parts that wander all over the body aeeording to their affinities in the 
way deseribed in the aeeount we gave earlier about the universe. He will not 
allow one hostile element to position itself next to another and so breed wars and 
diseases in the body. [89] Instead, he will have one Mendly element plaeed by 
another, and so bring about health. 

Now the best of the motions is one that oeeurs within oneself and is eaused by 
oneself. This is the motion that bears the greatest kinship to understanding and to 
the motion of the universe. Motion that is eaused by the ageney of something 
else is less good. Worst of all is the motion that moves, part by part, a passive 
body in a state of rest, and does so by means of other things. That, then, is why 
the motion indueed by physieal exercise is the best of those that purify and 



restore the body. Seeond is that indueed by the roeking motion of sea travel or 
travel in any other [b] kind of conveyance that doesn’t tire one out. The third 
type of motion is useful in an oeeasional instanee of dire need; barring that, 
however, no man in his right mind should tolerate it. This is medieal purging by 
means of drugs. We should avoid aggravating with drugs diseases that aren’t 
partieularly dangerous. Every disease has a eertain makeup that in a way 
resembles the natural makeup of living things. In fact, the eonstitution of sueh 
beings goes through an ordered series of stages throughout their life. This is true 
of the speeies as a whole, and also of its individual members, [e] eaeh of whieh 
is born with its allotted span of life, barring unavoidable aeeidents. This is 
beeause its triangles are so made up, right from the beginning, as to have the 
eapaeity to hold up for a limited time beyond whieh life eannot be prolonged any 
further. Now diseases have a similar makeup, so that when you try to wipe them 
out with drugs before they have run their due eourse, the mild diseases are liable 
to get severe, and the oeeasional ones frequent. That is why you need to eater to 
all sueh diseases by taking eare of yourself to the extent you are free and have 
the [d] time to do that. What you should not do is aggravate a stubborn irritation 
with drugs. 

Let these remarks suffice, then, on the subject of the living thing as a whole 
and its bodily parts, and how a man should both lead and be led by himself in 
order to have the best prospeets for leading a rational life. Indeed, we must give 
an even higher priority to doing our utmost to make sure that the part that is to 
do the leading is as superbly and perfectly as [e] possible fitted for that task. 

Now a thoroughgoing diseussion of these matters would in and of itself be a 
eonsiderable task, but if we treat it as a side issue, in line with what we have said 
before, it may not be out of turn to eonelude our diseourse with the following 
observations. 

There are, as we have said many times now, three distinet types of soul that 
reside within us, eaeh with its own motions. So now too, we must say in the 
same vein, as briefly as we ean, that any type whieh is idle and keeps its motions 
inactive eannot but beeome very weak, while one that [90] keeps exercising 
beeomes very strong. And so we must keep wateh to make sure that their 
motions remain proportionate to eaeh other. 

Now we ought to think of the most sovereign part of our soul as god’s gift to 
us, given to be our guiding spirit. This, of eourse, is the type of soul that, as we 
maintain, resides in the top part of our bodies. It raises us up away from the earth 
and toward what is akin to us in heaven, as though we are plants grown not from 



the earth but from heaven. In saying this, we speak absolutely eorreetly. For it is 
from heaven, the plaee from whieh our souls were originally born, that the 
divine part suspends our head, i.e., our root, and so keeps our whole body ereet. 
So if a man has [b] beeome absorbed in his appetites or his ambitions and takes 
great pains to further them, all his thoughts are bound to beeome merely mortal. 
And so far as it is at all possible for a man to beeome thoroughly mortal, he 
eannot help but fully sueeeed in this, seeing that he has cultivated his mortality 
all along. On the other hand, if a man has seriously devoted himself to the love 
of learning and to true wisdom, if he has exercised these aspeets of himself 
above all, then there is absolutely no way that his [e] thoughts ean fail to be 
immortal and divine, should truth eome within his grasp. And to the extent that 
human nature ean partake of immortality, he ean in no way fail to achieve this: 
eonstantly earing for his divine part as he does, keeping well-ordered the guiding 
spirit that lives within him, he must indeed be supremely happy. Now there is but 
one way to eare for anything, and that is to provide for it the nourishment and 
the motions that are proper to it. And the motions that have an affinity to the 
divine part within us are the thoughts and revolutions of the universe. These, [d] 
surely, are the ones whieh eaeh of us should follow. We should redireet the 
revolutions in our heads that were thrown off eourse at our birth,— by eoming to 
learn the harmonies and revolutions of the universe, and so bring into conformity 
with its objects our faculty of understanding, as it was in its original eondition. 
And when this conformity is eomplete, we shall have achieved our goal: that 
most excellent life offered to humankind by the gods, both now and 
forevermore. 

And now indeed, it seems, we have all but eompleted our initial assignment, 

[e] that of traeing the history of the universe down to the emergenee of 
humankind. We should go on to mention briefly how the other living things 
eame to be—a topie that won’t require many words. By doing this weTl seem to 
be in better measure with ourselves so far as our words on these subjects are 
eoneerned. 

Let us proeeed, then, to a diseussion of this subject in the following way. 
Aeeording to our likely aeeount, all male-born humans who lived lives of 
eowardiee or injustice were reborn in the seeond generation as women. And this 
explains why at that time the gods fashioned the desire for sexual [91] union, by 
eonstrueting one ensouled living thing in us as well as another one in women. 
This is how they made them in eaeh ease: There is [in a man] a passage by 
whieh fluids exit from the body, where it receives the liquid that has passed 



through the lungs down into the kidneys and on into the bladder and expels it 
under pressure of air. From this passage they bored a eonneeting one into the 
eompaeted marrow that runs from the head along the neek through the spine. 

This is in fact the marrow that [b] we have previously ealled “seed.”— Now 
beeause it has soul in it and had now found a vent [to the outside], this marrow 
instilled a life-giving desire for emission right at the plaee of venting, and so 
produeed the love of proereation. This is why, of eourse, the male genitals are 
unruly and self-willed, like an animal that will not be subject to reason and, 
driven crazy by its desires, seeks to overpower everything else. The very same 
eauses [e] operate in women. A woman’s womb or uterus, as it is ealled, is a 
living thing within her with a desire for ehildbearing. Now when this remains 
unfruitful for an unseasonably long period of time, it is extremely frustrated and 
travels everywhere up and down her body. It bloeks up her respiratory passages, 
and by not allowing her to breathe it throws her into extreme emergeneies, and 
visits all sorts of other illnesses upon her until finally [d] the woman’s desire and 
the man’s love bring them together, and, like plueking the fruit from a tree, they 
sow the seed into the ploughed field of her womb, living things too small to be 
visible and still without form. And when they have again given them distinet 
form, they nourish these living things so that they ean mature inside the womb. 
Afterwards, they bring them to birth, introdueing them into the light of day. 

That is how women and females in general eame to be. As for birds, as a kind 
they are the produets of a transformation. They grow feathers instead of hair. 
They deseended from innoeent but simpleminded men, [e] men who studied the 
heavenly bodies but in their naivete believed that the most reliable proofs 
eoneerning them eould be based upon visual observation. Land animals in the 
wild, moreover, eame from men who had no tineture of philosophy and who 
made no study of the universe whatsoever, beeause they no longer made use of 
the revolutions in their heads but instead followed the lead of the parts of the 
soul that reside in the ehest. As a consequence of these ways of theirs they 
earried their forelimbs and their heads dragging towards the ground, like towards 
like. The tops of their heads beeame elongated and took all sorts of shapes, [92] 
depending on the partieular way the revolutions were squeezed together from 
laek of use. This is the reason animals of this kind have four or more feet. The 
god plaeed a greater number of supports under the more mindless beings, so that 
they might be drawn more elosely to the ground. As for the most mindless of 
these animals, the ones whose entire bodies streteh out eompletely along the 
ground, the gods made them without feet, erawling [b] along the ground, there 


being no need of feet anymore. The fourth kind of animal, the kind that lives in 
water, eame from those men who were without question the most stupid and 
ignorant of all. The gods who brought about their transformation eoneluded that 
these no longer deserved to breathe pure air, beeause their souls were tainted 
with transgressions of every sort. Instead of letting them breathe rare and pure 
air, they shoved them into water to breathe its murky depths. This is the origin of 
fish, of all shellfish, and of every water-inhabiting animal. Their justly due 
reward for their extreme stupidity is their extreme dwelling plaee. [e] These, 
then, are the eonditions that govern, both then and now, how all the animals 
exchange their forms, one for the other, and in the proeess lose or gain 
intelligenee or folly. 

And so now we may say that our aeeount of the universe has reaehed its 
eonelusion. This world of ours has received and teems with living things, mortal 
and immortal. A visible living thing eontaining visible ones, pereeptible god, 
image of the intelligible Living Thing,— its grandness, goodness, beauty and 
perfection are unexcelled. Our one universe, indeed the only one of its kind, has 
eome to be. 

1. The goddess is Athena, patron deity of Athens; the conversation is presumably taking plaee at the 
eelebration of the Panathenaie Festival in Athens. 

2. The Apaturia was eelebrated in Athens in October-November of eaeh year. The presentation of ehildren 
took plaee on the third day. 

3. The strait of Gibraltar. 

4. South of the Mediterranean the empire extended aeross Noith Africa to the western frontier of Egypt. To 
the north it ineluded Europe as far east as eentral Italy. 

5. Reading kata braeheos in dS. 

6. Reading ei gegonen e kai agenes estin in c5. 

7. Omitting aei in al. 

8. “Beeoming” and “eoming to be” here as elsewhere translate the same Greek word, genesis, and its 
eognates; the Greek word does not say, as English “eomes to be” does, that onee a thing has eome to be, it 
now !S, or has being. 

9. Greek demiourgos, also sometimes translated below as “maker” (40c2, 41a7) or “fashioner” (69c3)— 
whenee the divine “Demiurge” one reads about in aeeounts of the Timaeus. 

10. Ouranos, i.e., “heaven.” 

11. “Solids” are eubes (e.g., 2 x 2 x 2, or 8). 

12. A simple example of a proportionate progression that satisfies Plato’s reguirements in 32a might be that 
of 2, 4, 8. So: 2:4::4:8 (the first term is to the middle what the middle is to the last, the last term is to the 
middle what the middle is to the first); 4:2::8:4 or 4:8::2:4 (the middle term turns out to be first and last and 
the first and last terms turn out to be middles). Sinee, however, the body of the world is three-dimensional, 
its eomponents must be represented by “solid” numbers (see previous note). This will reguire two middle 
terms. 

13. Gompare Gorgias 508a: “... Wise men elaim that partnership and Mendship ... hold together heaven 
and earth ... and that is why they eall this universe a world-order ...” 


14. In order to establish in the soul, through eonneeted geometrieal proportions, the souree of the 
harmonious order it needs to impart to the three-dimensional body of the world, and in partieular to the 
heaven and the bodies it eontains. 

15. The outer band is the eirele responsible for the eonstant daily rotation of the fixed stars—henee for the 
“movement of the Same.” The inner band is the eirele responsible for eontrary movements in the Zodiac of 
the seven “wandering” stars (moon and sun, plus the five planets known to the aneients)—henee for the 
“movements of the Different.” 

16. These eireles or bands are the ones responsible for the individual movements in the Zodiac respectively 
of moon, sun, Mereuiy, Venus, Mars, lupiter, and Saturn, the seven “wanderers” (see 38c-d). The sun, 
Venus, and Mereury are the three mentioned just below as going “at the same speed” (see 38d). 

17. Reading iousan ... kratoumenen in al-2. 

18. Aeeepting the emendation kath’ha in b3. 

19. These are the frxed stars, i.e., those other than the moon, sun, and planets, whieh have already been 
ereated (cf. below, 40b). 

20. Aeeepting the emendation theidn and the supplement <ta> before di’emou in a7. 

21. Timaeus is here deseribing the uneontrolled movements of a new-born animal. He goes on to deseribe 
the confusion produeed in its soul by its hrst sensations. 

22. It is not elear what etymologieal point involving the word aistheseis (sensations) Plato wants to make 
here. Perhaps he thinks (ineorreetly) that aisthesis is etymologieally related to a'issein, “to shake.” 

23. See 36b above. 

24 . A near-quotation from Euripides, Phoenieian Women, 1762. 

25. Reading phdnes in dl. 

26. Aeeepting the insertion of <tdn> after mallon de in d3. 

27. An alternative translation of 49c7-50a4 has been proposed by H. F. Cherniss (Am. J. ofPhilol. 75, 113 
ff.): 

Sinee these thus never appear as severahy identieal, eoneerning whieh of them eould one without shame 
hrmly assert that this is any partieular thing and not another? It is not possible, but by far the safest way is 
to speak of them on this basis: What we ever see eoming to be at diherent times in diherent plaees, for 
example hre, not to say “this is hre,” but “what on any oeeasion is sueh and sueh is hre,” nor “this is 
water,” but “what is always sueh and sueh is water,” nor ever “[this],” as if it had some permanenee, “is 
some other” of the things that we think we are designating as something when by way of pointing we use 
the term “this” or “that.” For it slips away and does not abide the assertion of “that” and “this” or any 
assertion that indiets them of being stable. But [it is safest] not to speak of these as severahy distinet but 
so to eall the sueh and sueh that always reeurs alike in eaeh and ah eases together, for example [to eah] 
that whieh is always sueh and sueh hre, and so with everything that eomes to be; and, on the other hand, 
that in whieh these severally distinet eharaeteristies are ever and anon being manhested as they eome to 
be in it and out of whieh again they are passing away, it is safest to designate it alone when we employ the 
word “this” or “that” but what is of any kind soever, hot or white or any of the eontraries and ah that 
eonsist of these, not in turn to eall it any of these. 

28. Aeeepting the insertion of noetdn before pantdn in al. 

29 . Cf. 49b-c. 

30. The solid angle is the conjunction of three 60° plane angles, totalling 180°. 

31. The dodeeahedron, the remaining one of the regular solids. It approaehes most nearly a sphere in 
volume—the shape of the universe, on Timaeus’ story. 

32. The reference is unelear. Cf. perhaps 52e. 

33. 1.e., glass, wax, and similar bodies; see below. 

34. Aeeepting the eomeeture huddr at b5. 

35. At 45c. 


36. See 45b-d. 

37. Cf. 31b-32c and 48b, 48e-49a, respectively. 

38. Cf. 61c. 

39. Cf. 43a ff. 

40. See below, 90e-92c. 

41. The word for living things here, zda (whieh is often appropriately translated “animals”), is eognate with 
Timaeus’ word for “life.” His point is that beeause plants have “life” (zen), they are appropriately ealled 
zda, even though they are not animals. 

42. As 79c-e seems to show, Timaeus appears to envisage the “shell” as an envelope of air surrounding the 
exterior of the torso, being drawn through the interstiees of the body into the interior and then pushed out 
again, as breathing takes plaee. 

43 . Reading au to ex ekeinon hama kai neurdn in a2. 

44. See 43a-44a. 

45. At 73cl; 74a4. 

46. Cf. 30c, d and 39e. 


r.RTTTAS 


Translated by Diskin Clay. 


At the beginning of Timaeus, Soerates, Gritias, Timaeus, and Hermoerates agree 
to an exchange of speeehes. For the entertainment ofthe others on the previous 
day, Soerates had explained the institutions ofthe Republie’s ideal eity. But a 
truly satisfying aeeount oftheir excellence would reguire more than that 
‘theoretieal’ deseription: we need to see them fully in effect, functioning in a 
eity’s aetual life—espeeially in wartime, the most severe test ofa eity’s mettle. 
Gritias (an Athenian) offers to do this, on the supposition that the Athens ofnine 
thousand years before was governed by the institutions of Soerates’ eity, as a 
myth from Egypt that he has heard reeited has suggested to him. (This Gritias is 
either Plato’s mother’s eousin—the Gritias of Gharmides, Protagoras, and 
Eryxias—or that eousin’s grandfather.) He will tell the tale of aneient Athens’ 
war with the inhabitants of Atlantis, an island then loeated in the Atlantie Oeean 
near the entranee to the Mediterranean sea. Under their kings, the 
teehnologieally advanced Atlantids had eonguered Europe as far as Italy, and 
Africa up to the border ofEgypt, and itfell to the freedom-loving, well-governed 
Athenians to defeat these interlopers and save the Mediterranean peoples from 
outside domination. At the successful eonelusion ofthe war, Atlantis itselfwas 
destroyed in an earthguake and sank into the sea, earrying its inhabitants and 
all the warriors of Athens—its adult male population—to their deaths. 

The Timaeus itselfis taken up with Timaeus’preliminary aeeount ofthe 
ereation ofthe world, down to that ofhuman beings, whose paragon speeimens 
are the men of Athens at the time of the Atlantie war. Having heard that aeeount, 
Gritias now tells the tale of the conflict between Athens and Atlantis (or rather 
the introduetory part of it—Plato left the dialogue ineomplete, without reaehing 
the war). To all appearanees, Gritias’ speeeh would have eompleted the agenda 
agreed to at the outset; however, near the beginning of Gritias, Soerates seems 
confusingly to suggest that the fourth personage of the dialogue, Hermoerates, 
an historieal general and statesman of Syraeuse, will have a turn to speak after 
that, though he does not indieate at all what his subject would be. If that marks 
an alteration ofPlato’s plan, he evidently never earried it out. 


T.M.e. 



[106] Timaeus: What a pleasure it is, Soerates, to have eompleted the long 
mareh of my argument. I feel the relief of the traveler who ean rest after a long 
journey. Now I offer my prayer to that god who eame to be long ago in reality 
but who has just now been ereated in my words. My prayer [b] is that he grant 
the preservation of all that has been spoken properly; but that he will impose the 
proper penalty if we have, despite our best intentions, spoken any diseordant 
note. For the musieian who strikes the wrong note the proper penalty is to bring 
him baek into harmony. To assure, then, that in the future we will speak as we 
should eoneerning the origin of the gods we pray that he will grant the best and 
most perfect remedy—understanding. And, now that we have offered our prayer, 
we will keep our agreement and hand over to Gritias the speeeh that is to follow 
ours in its proper sequence. 

Gritias: Very well, Timaeus. I will aeeept the task, but I will make the same 
plea as you made at the beginning of your speeeh, when you asked [e] for our 
sympathy and understanding on aeeount of the magnitude of the argument you 
were undertaking. I make this same entreaty now too, but [107] I ask to be 
granted even greater understanding for what I am going to say. And I must admit 
that I realize that what I am pleading for is self-indulgent and a less polite 
request than it should be. But I must make it nonetheless. Now, who in his senses 
would undertake to maintain that your speeeh was not an excellent speeeh? As 
for the speeeh you are about to hear, I must somehow bring home to you the fact 
that it requires greater indulgenee, given the difficulty of my subject. It is easier, 
Timaeus, for [b] someone to give the impression that he is a successful speaker 
when he speaks of gods to an audienee of mortals. The audienee’s laek of 
experience and sheer ignoranee eoneerning a subject they ean never know for 
eertain provide the would-be speaker with great eloquence. We know how we 
stand when it eomes to our knowledge of the gods. To make my meaning plainer, 
let me ask you to follow me in this illustration. 

It is inevitable, I suppose, that everything we have all said is a kind of 
representation and attempted likeness. Let us eonsider the graphie art of the 
painter that has as its object the bodies of both gods and men and the relative 
ease and difficulty involved in the painter’s convincing his viewers that he has 
adequately represented the objects of his art. We will observe first that [e] we are 
satisfied if an artist is able to represent—even to some small extent—the earth 
and mountains and rivers and forests and all of heaven and the bodies that exist 



and move within it, and render their likeness; and next that, sinee we have no 
preeise knowledge of sueh things, we do not examine these paintings too elosely 
or find fault with them, but we are eontent to aeeept an [d] art of suggestion and 
illusion for sueh things, as vague and deceptive as this art is. But, when a painter 
attempts to ereate a likeness of our bodies, we are quick to spot any defect, and, 
beeause of our familiarity and life-long knowledge, we prove harsh erities of the 
painter who does not fully reproduee every detail. We must view the ease of 
speeehes as preeisely the same. We embraee what is said about the heavens and 
things divine with enthusiasm, even when what is said is quite implausible; but 
we are niee erities of what is said of mortals and human beings. 

Now, with these reflections in mind, whieh I have offered for the present [e] 
oeeasion, if we are unable to speak fully and fittingly in representing our theme, 
we deserve your sympathy. You must realize that human life is no easy subject 
for representation, but is rather one of great difficulty, if [ 108 ] we are to satisfy 
people’s opinions. I wanted to remind you of this, Soerates, to make my plea not 
for less but for greater sympathy and understanding as you listen to what I am 
about to say. If you find that I made a just elaim on this favor, grant it with good 
will. 

SoGRATEs: Why, Gritias, would we hesitate to grant it? Let this favor of ours 
be granted to Hermoerates as well who will follow you as the third to speak. It is 
elear that a little later, when it eomes his turn to speak he [b] will make the same 
entreaty as have you and Timaeus. So to make it possible for him to invent 
another preamble and not eompel him to repeat what Timaeus and Gritias have 
said, let him speak when his turn eomes, knowing that he has our sympathy. But 
now, my dear Gritias, I must eaution you about the attitude of your audienee in 
this theater: the first of the poets to eompete in it put on sueh a glorious 
performance that you will need a great measure of sympathy if you are going to 
be able to eompete after him. 

Hermogrates: The injunction you made to Gritias here applies to me, [e] 
Soerates, as well. But, even so, Gritias, the faint hearted have never yet set up a 
victory monument. You must mareh bravely forward to eneounter your speeeh, 
and, as you invoke Paeon- and the Muses, display in your hymn of praise the 
bravery of your aneient citizens. 

Gritias: Dear Hermoerates, you stand last in rank, but, sinee there is someone 
standing in front of you, you are still confident. That eourage is needed, you will 
discover yourself, when you take my plaee. But I must [d] pay attention to your 
exhortation and eneouragement, and, in addition to the gods you just named. 


invoke the other gods and make a speeial prayer to Mnemosyne.- The sueeess or 
iailure of just about everything that is most important in our speeeh lies in the 
lap of this goddess. For, if we ean sufficiently reeall and relate what was said 
long ago by the priests and brought here to Athens by Solon, you the audienee in 
our theater will find, I am confident, that we have put on a worthy performance 
and acquitted ourselves of our task. So mueh said. Now we must aet. Let us 
delay no more. 

[e] We should reeall at the very beginning that, in very rough terms, it was 
some nine thousand years sinee the time when a war is reeorded as having 
broken out between the peoples dwelling outside the pillars of Heraeles- and all 
those dwelling within. This war I must now deseribe. Now they said that this eity 
of Athens was the ruler of the [Mediterranean] peoples and fought for the 
duration of the entire war. They said, too, that the kings of the island of Atlantis 
were the rulers of the other peoples. This island, as we were saying,- was at one 
time greater than both Libya and Asia eombined.- But now beeause of 
earthquakes it has subsided into the great Oeean and has produeed a vast sea of 
mud that bloeks the passage of mariners who would sail into the great Oeean 
from Greek waters and for [109] this reason it is no longer navigable. 

In its progress, our tale will deseribe, as if it were unrolled, the many 
barbarian nations and all the different Greek peoples of that time, eneountering 
them as they emerge from plaee to plaee. It is first neeessary at the beginning of 
this tale to deseribe the eondition of the Athenians of that age and the adversaries 
with whom they waged war: their respective power and their respective 
eonstitutions. But of these themes, pride and plaee must go to the eondition of 
Athens before this war. 

At one time, the gods received their due portions over the entire earth [b] 
region by region—and without strife. To elaim that gods did not recognize what 
was proper to eaeh would not be fitting, nor would it be right to say that, 
although they recognized what belonged by just title to others, some would 
attempt to take possession of this for themselves—in open strife. But, as they 
received what was naturally theirs in the allotment of justice, they began to settle 
their lands. Onee they had settled them, they began to raise us as their own 
ehattel and livestock, as do shepherds their sheep. But they did not eompel us by 
exerting bodily force on our bodies, [e] as do shepherds who drive their flocks to 
pasture by blows, but rather, by what makes a ereature turn eourse most easily; 
as they pursued their own plans, they direeted us from the stern, as if they were 
applying to the soul the rudder of Persuasion. And in this manner they direeted 


everything mortal as do helmsmen their ships. 

Now, as the gods received their various regions lot by lot, they began to 
improve their possessions. But, in the ease of Hephaestus and Athena, sinee they 
possessed a eommon nature, both beeause she was his sister of the same father 
and beeause they had entered the same pursuits in their love of wisdom and the 
arts, they both received this land as their portion in a single lot, beeause it was 
eongenial to their eharaeter and was naturally suited to them in its excellence 
and intelligenee. And they fashioned in it [d] good men sprung from the land 
itself and gave them a eoneeption of how to govern their soeiety. The names of 
these first inhabitants have been preserved, but their deeds have perished on 
aeeount of the eatastrophes that befell those who sueeeeded them and the long 
passage of time intervening. 

Those of their raee who survived these successive destruetions were, as I said 
before,- left as an illiterate mountain people who had only heard the tradition of 
the names of the rulers of their eountry and beyond these only little of their 
deeds. Now, they were pleased to give their deseendants [e] the names of these 
rulers, even though they were unaware of their aneestors’ virtues and institutions 
—except for some dim legends eoneerning eaeh of them. Then, for many 
generations, these survivors and their ehildren lived in distress for their survival 
and gave thought to their needs; [ 110 ] they spoke only of supplying these needs, 
and had no interest in the events of the distant past. For it is in the train of 
Leisure that Mythology and Inquiry into the Past arrive in eities, onee they have 
observed that in the ease of some peoples the neeessities of life have been 
seeured, but not before. 

This is why the names of the aneients have been preserved but not their deeds. 
I make this elaim and eite as my evidence the statement of Solon, who said that, 
in their aeeount of the war of that time, the Egyptian priests gave for the most 
part names sueh as Geerops and Ereehtheus, and [b] Eriehthonius, and 
Erysiehthon,- and the names of most of the others whieh have eome down in 
tradition before the generation of Theseus. And the same is true of the names of 
the women. Gonsider too the attributes of the goddess Athena and her statue. At 
that time the military training of women and men was eommon. Eor this reason 
the people of that time fashioned the statue of the goddess as armed to reflect 
that aneient eustom—an indieation that all the female and male ereatures that 
live together [e] in a flock ean very well pursue in eommon, as mueh as is 
possible, the speeial talents that are suited to eaeh speeies. 

Now, at that time, the other elasses of citizens who dwelt in our eity were 


engaged in manuiaeture and produeing food from the earth, but the warrior elass 
that had originally been separated from them by god-like men lived apart. They 
had all that was appropriate to their training and [d] edueation. None of them had 
any private possession, but they thought of all their possessions as the eommon 
property of all, and they asked to receive nothing from the other citizens beyond 
what they needed to live. Their activities were all of the activities that were 
spoken of yesterday, when the guardians proposed by our theory were diseussed. 

The report of the Egyptian priests eoneerning our territory was plausible and 
true. Eirst of all, at that time its boundaries extended to the Isthmus of Gorinth, 
and, on the mainland to the north, they extended to the summits [e] of Githaeron 
and Parnes. And, deseending to the east, the boundaries extended down to the 
region of Oropus to the north and they were defined by the Asopus river down to 
the sea. In its great fertility our land far surpassed every other, for it was then 
eapable of supporting a great army of men who did not work the land. There is 
impressive evidence for this excellence. What has now survived of this land ean 
rival any other land in the variety and quality of its erops and the pasture it offers 
all speeies of animals. But, at that time, our land produeed all this not only of 
high [111] quality but in great abundanee. You might ask how this is eredible and 
how our present land eould possibly be ealled a vestige of our earlier land. 

From the interior this entire land extends a great distanee into the sea, as if it 
jutted out as a promontory. It so happens that the entire basin of the sea that 
surrounds falls off preeipitously. Many and great were the floods that oeeurred in 
the spaee of nine thousand years—for this is the number of years between that 
time and the present—and during this [b] sueeession of natural disasters the soil 
was washed down from the high plaees. It did not form any eonsiderable alluvial 
deposits, as in other regions, but it disappeared into the deep, as in flood after 
flood it was eontinuously washed into the sea from all sides. What aetually 
remains is like our small and barren islands, and, eompared to the land it onee 
was, Attiea of today is like the skeleton revealed by a wasting disease, onee all 
the rieh topsoil has been eroded and only the thin body of the land remains. But 
in that age our land was undiminished and had high hills with soil upon them; 
what we now eall the Roeky Barrens were covered with deep [e] rieh soil. And 
in the mountains there were dense forests of whieh there still survives elear 
evidence. Some of our mountains ean now grow just barely enough for bees, but 
it was not so long ago that [lofty trees grew there].- There ean still be found 
intaet rafters eut from trees that were felled and brought down to be used for the 
greatest building projects. And there were many trees that were cultivated for 


their fruit and they provided limitless fodder for flocks of sheep and goats. 

Every year there was a harvest of Zeus-sent rain. It was not lost, as it [d] is 
now, as it flows off the hard surface of the ground into the sea, but the deep soil 
absorbed the rain and it stored it away as it ereated a reservoir with a covering of 
elay soil above it; and, as it distributed the water it had absorbed from the high 
plaees into its hollows, it produeed an abundant flow of water to feed springs 
and rivers throughout every region of the eountry. There are even today some 
saered monuments at these aneient springs that are evidence of the truth of what 
we are now saying about our eountry. 

This was the nature of the eountryside. The land was cultivated with [e] great 
skill, as we ean reasonably conjecture, by farmers who were farmers in the true 
sense of the word and who devoted themselves to this single oeeupation—but 
farmers who had an eye for beauty and were of a truly noble nature, and who in 
addition possessed a most fertile land and water in abundanee, and above this 
land a elimate and seasons that were most temperate. 

As for the eity itself, it was laid out at that time in a plan that I will now 
deseribe. Eirst of all, the aeropolis was very different then than it is [112] now. A 
single night of torrential rain stripped the aeropolis of its soil and redueed it to 
bare limestone in a storm that was aeeompanied by earthquakes. Before the 
destructive flood of Deuealion, this was the third sueh eataelysmie storm. In the 
past, the aeropolis extended to the Eridanus and Ilisus and held within its eireuit 
the Pnyx and Mt. Lyeabettus that faces the Pnyx. It was entirely covered by soil 
and, except for some small [b] outeroppings, level on top. Outside the aeropolis 
and under its slopes there lived the elass of artisans and those of the farmers who 
worked the neighboring land. But on the heights the elass of warriors lived in 
isolation, as if they belonged to a single household, around the sanetuary of 
Athena and Hephaestos, whieh they had enelosed by a single garden wall. On 
the far northern edge of the aeropolis they inhabited eommon dwellings and ate 
together in eommon messes in buildings they had eonstrueted for their winter 
quarters. And they had a supply of all that was needed for their [e] eommunal 
institutions—both in buildings for themselves and for the priests. They made no 
use of gold or silver—possessions they never had any need of. But, in pursuing a 
mean between ostentation and servility, they built for themselves tasteful houses 
and they grew old in them in the eompany of their grandehildren; and for 
generation after generation they passed these dwellings down to deseendants 
who were like themselves. As for the south of the aeropolis, when they left their 
orehards, gymnasia, and eommon messes, as they would for the summer season. 



they converted it to these uses. 

[d] There was a single spring in the loeation of the present aeropolis, but it has 
been ehoked by the debris of the earthquakes [of that night], and its waters now 
flow only in a triekle about the eireuit wall. But it provided the men of that age 
with an abundant supply of water, sinee it was situated in a loeation that made it 
neither too eold in the winter nor too hot in the summer. 

This was the manner of their life: they were the guardians of their own 
citizens and the leaders of the rest of the Greek world, whieh followed them 
willingly. And they kept their population stable as far as they eould—both of 
men and women—for generation after generation, maintaining the population of 
those who had reaehed military age or were still of military age at elose to 
twenty thousand at most. 

[e] Sueh, to eonelude, was the eharaeter of this people and sueh was their life 
generation after generation as they direeted the life of their eity and of Greeee 
with justice. Their fame for the beauty of their bodies and for the variety and 
range of their mental and spiritual qualities spread through all of Asia and all of 
Europe. And the eonsideration in whieh they were held and their renown was the 
greatest of all the nations of that age. 

As for the state of those who went to war against them and the origins of that 
state, we will now openly reveal its history to you our friends, as the eommon 
property of friends, if we have not lost the memory of what [113] we heard when 
we were still boys. I must explain one small point before I enter into my history 
so that you will not be astonished as you hear Greek names frequently used for 
people who are not Greek. You will now learn the origins of these names. Solon, 
when he was eontemplating his own poetie version of this legend and was 
inquiring into the meaning of these names, discovered that his Egyptian sourees 
had been the first to reeord them, onee they had translated their meaning into 
their own language. He, in his turn, recovered the meaning of eaeh of these 
names and reeorded it as he translated them into Greek. These very manuseripts 
were [b] in the possession of my grandfather and they now remain in my 
possession. When I was a boy, I studied them carefully. Gonsequently, do not be 
astonished if you hear names that sound like Greek names; you now know their 
explanation. 

What follows, approximately, was the introduetion to the long aeeount I heard 
then. As I said before eoneerning the distribution of lands among the gods, in 
some regions they divided the entire earth into greater apportionments and in 
others into lesser apportionments, as they established [e] sanetuaries and 



sacrifices for themselves. So it was that Posidon received as one of his domains 
the island of Atlantis and he established dwelling plaees for the ehildren he had 
fathered of a mortal woman in a eertain plaee on the island that I shall deseribe. 

Now seaward, but running along the middle of the entire island, was a plain 
whieh is said to have been the loveliest of all plains and quite fertile. Near this 
plain in the middle of the island and at about fifty stades’- distanee was a 
uniformly low and flat hill. Now, there lived on this hill one of the people of this 
island who had originally sprung up from the earth. His name was Evenor and he 
dwelt there with his wife Leueippe. [d] They had an only ehild, a daughter by the 
name of Glito. When this girl grew to marriageable age, both her mother and 
father died. It was then that Posidon conceived a desire for her and slept with 
her. To make the hill on whieh she lived a strong enelosure he broke it to form a 
eirele and he ereated altemating rings of sea and land around it. Some he made 
wider and some he made more narrow. He made two rings of land and three of 
sea as round as if he had laid them out with eompass and lathe. 

They were perfectly equidistant from one another. And so the hill beeame [e] 
inaeeessible to humans. For at that time ships and the art of navigation had not 
yet eome into existence. 

And the god himself greatly beautified the island he had ereated in the middle 
to make it a dwelling suitable for a god. Beeause he was a god, he did this with 
little effort. He drew up two subterranean streams into springs. One gushed out 
in a warm fountain and the other in a eold fountain. And from the earth he 
produeed all varieties of erops that were sufficient to his island. He sired five 
pairs of twin sons and he raised them to manhood. He divided the entire island of 
Atlantis into ten distriets: to the first born of the first set of twins he gave as his 
portion the dwelling [114] of his mother and the eireular island, sinee it was the 
largest and the best. And he made him king over the others. The other sons he 
made governors and to eaeh of these he gave the rule over many men and a great 
extent of land. 

And he gave eaeh of his sons names. To the son who was oldest and king he 
gave the name from whieh the entire island and its surrounding sea derive their 
names, beeause he was the first of the kings of that time. His name was Atlas; 
the island is ealled Atlantis and the sea Atlantie after [b] him. To the twin born 
after him, who had received as his portion the eape of the island facing the 
pillars of Heraeles opposite what is now ealled the territory of Gadira after this 
region, he gave the name that translates into Greek as Eumelos, but in the 
language of Atlantis, it is Gadirus. It would seem that he gave his name to the 


region of Cadiz. The two brothers of the seeond set of twins he ealled Ampheres 
and the Euaemon. To the third set he gave the name Mneseas to the first-born 
and Autoehthon to the [e] seeond-born. Of the fourth set Elasippus was the first- 
bom, Mestor the seeond. Eor the fifth set he gave the name Azaes to the first- 
bom and the name Diaprepes to the seeond. Now all of these sons inhabited the 
island, as did their sons and deseendants over many generations. They were the 
mlers of many other islands in the Atlantie and, as I have said,— they even 
extended their rule into the Mediterranean as near to us as Etruria and Egypt. 

[d] The raee of Atlas inereased greatly and beeame greatly honored. And they 
maintained their kingdom through many generations, as the oldest king would 
hand his kingship on to his oldest son. They amassed more wealth than had ever 
been amassed before in the rule of any previous kings or eould easily be amassed 
after them. And they provided for everything that was needed, both in the eity 
and in the rest of the island. Eor [e] their empire brought them many imports 
from outside, and the island itself provided most of what was needed for their 
livelihood. Eirst, there were the mines that produeed both hard and fusible ore. 
And in many regions of the island they exploited that metal whieh is now only a 
name to us, but whieh was then more than a name— oreiehalkos.— In that age it 
was valued only less than gold. And the island provided all trees to be hewn and 
worked by builders and this in great abundanee. It also produeed abundant 
animal life, both domestie and wild. In addition to these there was a great 
population of elephants. There was pasture land for the other animals who graze 
in marshlands and along lakes and rivers and on [115] mountainsides and plains, 
and there was plenty for them and for this the greatest of animals, whieh 
eonsumes the most fodder. 

The island produeed in addition all the aromatie plants the earth produees now 
—sweet smelling roots and greens, herbs, trees, and gums from Aowers and 
fruits as well, and they Aourished there. The island also produeed the 
domestieated erop of grains on whieh we live and all the other erops on whieh 
we depend for our food. It also produeed the kinds of erops we eall “pulse” and 
the trees that give us our drink, food, and oils—and [b] the erop that sprung up 
for the sake of our entertainment and pleasure, is hard to preserve, and eomes 
from tree tops; it produeed the side dishes we offer the weary guest as a relief 
after he has eaten his fill and that refresh him after dinner. All of these did that 
saered island onee bear in that age under a fostering sun—produets lovely, 
marvelous, and of abundant bounty. And they took all these produets from the 
earth and from their proeeeds they eonstrueted their sanetuaries and their 



palaees, their harbors [e] and their ship-sheds, and they improved the rest of their 
land aeeording to the plan I will now deseribe. 

Pirst, they eonstrueted bridges joining the rings of sea, whieh surrounded the 
aneient metropolis, making a road out from the palaee and in to the palaee. Their 
first project was to build a palaee in the dwelling of the god and of their 
aneestors. One king inherited the project from his predeeessor, and, as he 
improved on the beauty of what had already been improved, [d] he would 
surpass to the extent of his resourees what his predeeessor had been able to 
achieve. They eontinued this progress until they had ereated for themselves a 
dwelling astonishing in its size and in its manifold beauty. And starting at the sea 
they excavated a eanal three plethra in width, one hundred feet in depth, and fifty 
stades in length up to the outermost sea ring. They then made passage from the 
sea into the interior possible by opening a ehannel into the sea ring that was wide 
enough for the largest ships to sail into it as if it were a harbor. And, as for the 
land rings that separated the rings of sea, they piereed them at the point of the 
bridges, [e] and thus joined them by water. The resulting eanal was wide enough 
for a single trireme to sail through as it passed into a ring of water. They 
eonstrueted a roof over the ehannel to proteet the passage of ships, for the walls 
of the eanal through the land rings were high enough from the sea to the bridge 
above to allow ships to pass under. The largest of the water rings into whieh the 
passage from the sea had been excavated was three stades in width and the next 
land ring was equal to it. Of the next rings of water and land, the ring of water 
was two stades wide and, as in the first ease, the land ring was equal to it as well. 
And, finally, the ring of water running around the island in the middle was a 
stade wide. 

The island where the palaee was loeated had a diameter of five stades. [116] 
They threw up an unbroken stone eireuit wall around this island, and they also 
walled the land rings, and the bridge, whieh was a plethron wide. They built 
towers and gates at the point where the bridges erossed over the rings of water. 
They quarried stone from under the eireular island that formed the eenter ring 
and from the inner and outer land rings as well. There were three eolors of stone: 
white, blaek, and red. As they quarried this stone, they fashioned ship sheds for 
two ships in the roek roofed by the stone of the quarry itself. 

[b] Some of their buildings they eonstrueted of stones of uniform eolor. But to 
delight themselves they made of others a tapestry of stones of different eolors, 
variegating the eolors to bring out their natural eharm. And they invested the 
entire eireuit wall of the outermost land ring with bronze, as if the bronze 



revetment were a bright dye. The interior of the land wall they invested with tin. 
And the wall surrounding the aeropolis itself they [e] invested with oreiehalkos, 
whieh glittered like darting fire. 

I will now deseribe the palaee buildings ereeted within the aeropolis. At its 
eenter was the shrine of Glito and Posidon. It was kept eonseerated and no one 
was permitted to enter it. It was surrounded by a wall of gold. It was here that 
Posidon and Glito first begot and produeed the raee of the ten kings. It was to 
this shrine that eaeh of the ten divisions eame to offer their first fruits to eaeh of 
these original kings in a yearly festival. The temple of Posidon was in this area. 

It was one stade long, three plethra [d] wide, and of a height that appeared to be 
proportional to its length and width, but it had something barbarie about its 
appearanee. They invested the entire exterior of the temple with silver, except for 
the aeroteria, whieh they gilded with gold. The interior presented a roof of solid 
ivory inlaid with gold, silver, and oreiehalkos; and they plated all the other areas 
of the temple with this same metal—the eella walls, the interior eolumns, and the 
floors. They plaeed gold statues within the temple. There was a statue [e] of 
Posidon standing in a ehariot with a team of six winged horses. This statue was 
so tall that his head touehed the rafter of the temple roof; there were a hundred 
Nereids riding dolphins and arranged in a eirele about him, for men of that age 
thought that the Nereids were a hundred in number; and there were many other 
statues inside whieh were the offerings of private individuals. 

Outside and surrounding the temple there stood gold statues of all the 
deseendants of the ten kings and their wives and many other dedieations of great 
size made by the kings and private individuals who eame from the eity of 
Atlantis itself and from the subject peoples elsewhere. There [117] was an altar 
on the same seale as the temple and its workmanship was equally lavish. The 
palaee was magnificent in its monumental arehiteeture and it was worthy of the 
greatness of their empire and the adornment of the temple and shrines. 

They drew their water from two springs—a spring of eold water and a spring 
of hot water. Both had an abundant flow and in the amazing natural freshness 
and quality of its waters eaeh had its own use. They built fountain houses around 
them and plantations of trees suitable to the temperature [b] of the waters. And 
they also built reservoirs around the springs. Some they left open, but to the 
north they covered the reservoirs to convert them to warm baths. The reservoirs 
of the kings were separate from those of the rest of the population. Some 
reservoirs were reserved for the use of women, others for watering horses and 
other draft animals, and eaeh they fashioned appropriately to its use. The 



overflow they ehanneled into the grove of Posidon, where, thanks to the fertility 
of the soil, there grew all varieties of trees of extraordinary beauty and height. 
They also irrigated the outer land rings by means of eanals that erossed over 
along the bridges joining them. 

Here there were eonstrueted numerous shrines to numerous gods and [e] the 
land was laid out for many orehards and gymnasia. There were gymnasia for 
men on eaeh of the two ring islands and traeks for horses were set apart as well. 
And, remarkably, through the middle of the greatest of the islands they laid out a 
separate raee eourse for horses, one stade wide, and it extended in a eirele 
around the entire island. Loeated on eaeh side of the eentral raee eourse were 
quarters for the palaee guard. 

The garrison of the most reliable soldiers was established on the smaller [d] of 
the ring islands, the island situated nearest to the aeropolis. And quarters were 
built on the aeropolis for the most reliable soldiers of all, surrounding the palaees 
of the kings themselves. The ship-sheds were filled with triremes and all the 
fittings needed for triremes, and all were in good working order. Sueh, then, 
were the buildings they eonstrueted around the [dwellings of the] kings 
themselves. 

Now, onee you had erossed over the three rings of water, you would eome to a 
eireuit wall that began at the sea and surrounded the greatest [e] of the land rings 
on all sides at a uniform distanee of fifty stades from the greatest land ring and 
its harbor. It began at the point where the ehannel had been dug through to the 
sea. The entire area within was settled by a dense population whose houses were 
erowded elose together. The waterway into the interior and the greatest harbor 
was teeming with ships and erowds of merehants who had arrived from all over 
the world and whose voices and bustle produeed a eommotion and hubbub that 
eould be heard day and night. 

I have reealled this deseription of the eapital and the aneient dwelling of the 
kings pretty mueh as it was told [to Solon] at that time. But now I [118] must 
attempt to reeall the nature of the rest of the eountry and the manner in whieh it 
was improved. To begin with, the priests said that the entire eountry was very 
high and that it rose sheer from the sea. The entire plain that surrounded the 
eapital was itself surrounded by a ring of mountains that sloped down as far as 
the sea. The plain was smooth and level and entirely reetangular. On its long 
sides it extended for three thousand stades and, as measured from the sea, it was 
over two thousand stades aeross. The slope of the island was to the south and it 
was proteeted from the [b] northerly winds. The mountains surrounding the plain 



were legendary for their number and size and beauty. None of the mountain 
ranges that exist today ean eompare with them. They eontained on their slopes 
and in their valleys many populous and wealthy villages. And they eontained 
rivers and lakes and meadows that supplied enough to feed all the animals there, 
both domestieated and wild. In their abundanee and variety, the shrubs and trees 
were plentiful for all kinds of eonstruetions and uses. 

I will now relate how this plain had been developed by nature, and by [e] 
many kings and over a long period of time. For the most part, the plain was 
naturally reetangular, regular, and oblong. Where it was not perfectly straight 
and even they evened it out by excavating a Great Ganal around it. As deseribed, 
its depth and width and length provoke disbelief, sinee it was the work of human 
hands and so vast when eompared to the other building projects. Nevertheless, I 
must repeat preeisely what we heard then. The Great Ganal was excavated to the 
depth of a plethron, it measured [d] a stade wide along its entire length, and as it 
framed the entire plain it eame to a total length of ten thousand stades. As it 
received the flow of water that eame off the mountains, and as this water 
eireulated and reaehed the eity on two sides, the treneh allowed the water to flow 
out to the sea. Towards the interior, eanals were eut in straight lines from the eity 
over the plain a hundred feet broad at most and these emptied their waters into 
the Great Ganal facing the sea. These were spaeed at an interval of a hundred 
stades. They also eut horizontal eonneeting ehannels linking one [e] eanal with 
another and with the eity, and it is by these eanals that they transported timber 
and the other produets of the land on barges from the mountains to the eity. 

They harvested their erops twiee a year. In the winter season they relied on the 
water of Zeus-sent rains, and in the summer season they used the waters stored 
in the earth drawing it into their eanal system to irrigate the erops. 

Now, as for the numbers of the men of the plain who were fit to serve in the 
army: eaeh military distriet was assigned to eontribute one eommander. [119] 

The area of eaeh distriet was as mueh as a hundred stades. The total of these 
distriets eame to sixty thousand. And as far as the population of the mountainous 
regions and the rest of the eountry goes, it was said to be too large to ealeulate. 
But, eounted by regions and villages, all men fit for military service were 
assigned to one of the sixty thousand military distriets and they served under the 
eommander of eaeh distriet. In times of war eaeh eommander was assigned to 
have in readiness a sixth part of the eomplement of a war ehariot as a 
eontribution to a force of ten thousand [b] ehariots; and in addition, two horses 
and two riders, a pair of horses without a ehariot, with its eomplement of two 



riders, a runner, a rider who eould fight on foot armed with a small shield, and 
serying as a eharioteer a rider who eould mount either horse, two hoplites, two 
arehers, and two sling men; three light armed soldiers with stones and three with 
javelins. He also had to eontribute four sailors to the erews manning twelve 
thousand ships. These were the prineiples for raising an army in the royal eity. 
The formulas varied in the nine other eities, and it would take a long time to 
deseribe them. 

[e] The original ordering of powers and honors in Atlantis was as follows. 
Within his own patrimony and in his own eity, eaeh of the ten kings held power 
over the inhabitants and over most of the laws, and he eould punish or put to 
death whomever he wished. But, as for their eommon empire and federation, the 
kings were regulated by the laws of Posidon as these had been passed down by 
tradition and aeeording to an inseription whieh the first kings had eut on a stele 
of oreiehalkos. This inseription was plaeed [d] in the middle of the island in the 
sanetuary of Posidon. Here in every fifth or sixth year, and in alternating 
sequence, it was their eustom to gather. To both the even and to the odd they 
aeeorded an equal share. Onee they had assembled, they deliberated on matters 
of eommon eoneern and held an assize to determine if anyone of them had 
broken the law, and they gave judgment. Whenever they were about to deelare 
judgment, they first offered one another pledges in this manner: as all ten kings 
were alone in the sanetuary of Posidon, where bulls had been allowed to run 
free, they joined in prayer to ask the god to be allowed to eapture the bull whieh 
would be the most aeeeptable offering to him. They pursued the bulls with [e] 
staffs and nooses—but with no iron weapon, and they led the bull they had 
eaptured to the stele.— There they slaughtered it on the erest of the stele and let 
its blood spill down over the inseription. In addition to the laws written on the 
stele there was an oath inseribed ealling terrible eurses down upon those who 
broke them. And, when they had then sacrificed the bull following this ritual, 
they would burn all the limbs of the bull [120] and, mixing his blood in a 
mixing-bowl, they would pour a elot of his blood over the head of eaeh of them, 
and, onee they had serubbed the stele elean, they would bring the remaining 
blood over to the fire. 

After this, they would draw the blood from the mixing-bowl into gold pouring 
vessels. Pouring the blood over the fire they would take an oath to render justice 
aeeording to the laws inseribed on the stele and to punish anyone who had 
violated these laws sinee last they met. They swore that in the future they would 
not willingly violate any of the provisions of the inseription and that they would 


neither rule nor obey a ruler if either they or he did not issue eommands that 
were in conformity with the laws of [b] their father. When eaeh of the kings had 
made this oath and engaged both himself and his deseendants, they drank and 
dedieated their pouring-vessels in the sanetuary of the god. And, onee they had 
finished with their dinner and everything else they had to do and night had fallen 
and the fire about the sacrificial offerings had subsided, they all put on a deep 
blue robe of the most splendid appearanee and, sitting on the ground next to the 
embers of the sacrificial victim, at night, they put out the fire still Aiekering in 
the sanetuary and judged anyone aeeused of violating any of [e] their laws and 
were judged themselves. Onee they had passed judgment, when day dawned, 
they reeorded their judgments on a gold tablet whieh they dedieated as a 
memorial offering along with their robes. 

There were many other partieular laws eoneerning the prerogatives of eaeh of 
the kings, but the most important of these were those forbidding them to bear 
arms against one another and eommanding them to help one another should 
anyone in any of their eities make an attempt to overturn the divine family; that 
they should deliberate together, as had their [d] aneestors before them, over their 
deeisions eoneerning war and their other aetions, but that they should eede 
leadership to the royal family of Atlantis; and, finally, that the king should have 
power to put none of his kinsmen to death, if he eould not obtain the approval of 
the majority of the ten kings. 

Now, this was the power, so great and so extraordinary, that existed in that 
distant region at that time. This was the power the god mustered and brought 
against these [Mediterranean] lands. It was said that his pretense [e] was 
something like what I shall deseribe. For many generations and as long as 
enough of their divine nature survived, they were obedient unto their laws and 
they were well disposed to the divinity they were kin to. They possessed 
eoneeptions that were true and entirely lofty. And in their attitude to the disasters 
and ehanee events that eonstantly befall men and in their relations with one 
another they exhibited a eombination of mildness and prudenee, beeause, except 
for virtue, they held all else in disdain and thought of their present good fortune 
of no consequence. They bore their vast wealth of gold and other possessions 
without difficulty, treating them [121] as if they were a burden. They did not 
beeome intoxicated with the luxury of the life their wealth made possible; they 
did not lose their self-control and slip into deeline, but in their sober judgment 
they eould see distinetly that even their very wealth inereased with their amity 
and its eompanion, virtue. But they saw that both wealth and eoneord deeline as 



possessions beeome pursued and honored. And virtue perishes with them as 
well. 

Now, beeause these were their thoughts and beeause of the divine nature that 
survived in them, they prospered greatly as we have already related. But when 
the divine portion in them began to grow faint as it was often [b] blended with 
great quantities of mortality and as their human nature gradually gained 
aseendaney, at that moment, in their inability to bear their great good fortune, 
they beeame disordered. To whoever had eyes to see they appeared hideous, 
sinee they were losing the finest of what were onee their most treasured 
possessions. But to those who were blind to the true way of life oriented to 
happiness it was at this time that they gave the semblanee of being supremely 
beauteous and blessed. Yet inwardly they were filled with an unjust lust for 
possessions and power. But as Zeus, god of the gods, reigning as king aeeording 
to law, eould elearly see this state of affairs, he observed this noble raee lying in 
this [e] abject state and resolved to punish them and to make them more careful 
and harmonious as a result of their ehastisement. To this end he ealled all the 
gods to their most honored abode, whieh stands at the middle of the universe and 
looks down upon all that has a share in generation. And when he had gathered 
them together, he said ... 


1. Apollo, the Healer. 

2. The mother of the nine Muses and the goddess of memory. 

3. The Straits of Gibraltar. 

4. See Timaeus 24e-25d. 

5. For Gritias’ eontemporaries Asia was defined by the Nile and the Hellespont, and Libya enelosed the 
entire eoast of Saharan Africa west of the Nile. Thus, with Europe, these were the other two paits of the 
known world. 

6. Timaeus 22d ff. 

7. Mythieal figures in the early history of Athens and Attiea, the first three as kings. 

8. There is a laeuna of a few words here in the mss. 

9. There are three units of measure in Gritias’ deseription of the island: the foot, the plethron (100 feet), and 
the stade (600 feet). 

10. Timaeus 25a-b. 

11. “Mountain eopper” or yellow eopper ore. 

12. Abloek or slab, of the sort to be inseribed with a reeord of victories, dedieations, treaties, deerees, ete. 


MTNOS 


Translated by Maleolm SehoTield. 


Soerates and a friend try to find a definition of ‘law’. While his friend thinks that 
laws are whatever is deeided upon in various eities, Soerates argues that laws 
reveal a eertain reality, the truth ofhow civilized life should be regulated. This 
reality is eommon and unehanging, and has been grasped best ofall in the 
aneient Gretan legal system. It was King Minos, under the tutelage ofZeus, who 
established these laws for the benefit of the Gretans; he was a hero of legislation, 
and one must not believe the slanders heaped upon him by Athenian dramatists. 

The assumptions and teehnigues of argument in Minos are thoroughly 
Platonie; indeed, it is a sort ofpreface to Plato’s Laws. It explains why the Laws 
begins with the story that Minos was the divinely inspired law-giver of Crete, 
whieh is the starting point ofa diseussion about legislation between three old 
men on their way from Gnossus (the eapital eity ofMinos) to the Idaean cave 
(where Minos was said to have learned about legislation from Zeus). In Minos, 
bodies of laws are conceived as written texts whieh ean be true or false, a 
eoneeption shared by Plato, who also held that legal texts benefit from literary 
elaboration f Laws 718c-723d). Proper laws express the reality ofsocial life, a 
reality whieh is as enduring as the ideal eity whieh the three old men sketeh in 
Laws —the best possible soeial, politieal, and legal system under whieh people 
ean live in eities in permanent peaee and stability. Although Minos was probably 
written after Laws, it adopts an earlier eoneeption ofpolitics as the skill of 
herding human beings, the eoneeption diseussed and rejected in Plato’s 
Statesman. 

The Greek word for law is nomos, whieh is also used for eustom or an 
established usage or praetiee. Socrates’friend in Minos attempts to define 
nomos as something nomizomenon (the present passive partieiple of the related 
verb nomizo) —that is, ‘aeeepted’. Indeed, nomizo has a wide range ofuses, 
ineluding ‘praetiee’, ‘have in eommon or eustomary use’, ‘enaet’, ‘treat, 
eonsider as’, ‘aeeept the idea that’, ‘hold the eustomary or eomentional belief 
that’, ‘believe, hold’. Most ofthese uses, and the translation of nomizomenon by 
‘aeeepted’, fit rather more easily with nomos conceived as eustom than as 
written law. 



From the formal point ofview, Minos is eomposed of dry Aeademie dialeetie 
together with a literary-historieal excursus. The elassie example of sueh an 
excursus is the Atlantis myth in Plato’s Timaeus and Gritias, and there are other 
examples in Aleibiades, Seeond Aleibiades, Hipparehus, and probably in the 
(now mostly lost) Soeratie dialogues of Antisthenes and Aesehines. The 
Aeademie dialeetie of Minos is a good example ofthe way guestions were 
diseussed in the mid-fourth-century Aeademy, the dialeetie studied in Aristotle’s 
Topies and Sophistieal Reiutations. The eombination ofdialectic and excursus in 
Minos is very similar to that in Hipparehus, as is the skeptieism toward the 
values implieit in Athenian popular eulture and history; many seholars eonelude 
that they are the work ofthe same author, probably writing soon after the middle 
ofthe fourth eentury B.e. 

D.S.H. 


[313] SoGRATEs: Law—in our view, what is it? 

Priend: What sort of laws are you asking about? 

SoGRATEs: Well, now! Is it possible that law differs from law in this very 
respeet of being law? Think about the question Tm aetually asking you. If I had 
asked: “What is gold?,” then if you had asked me in the same way: “What sort of 
gold am I referring to?,” I reekon that your question would have been ineorreet. 
For surely gold does not differ at all from gold [b] nor stone from stone in 
respeet of being stone or in respeet of being gold. And so law too, I suppose, 
does not differ at all from law—they are all the same thing. Eaeh of them is law 
alike, not one more, another less. What I am asking, then, is just this—the global 
question: what is law? If you have an answer to hand, say it. 

Priend: What else would law be, Soerates, but what is aeeepted? 

SoGRATEs: And so speeeh, in your view, is what is spoken, or sight what [e] is 
seen, or hearing what is heard? Or is speeeh one thing, what is spoken another, 
sight one thing, what is seen another, hearing one thing, what is heard another— 
and so law one thing, what is aeeepted another? Is that so, or what is your view? 

Priend: They are two different things, as it now seems to me. 

SoGRATEs: Law, then, is not what is aeeepted. 

Priend: I don’t think so. 

SoGRATEs: So what ean law be? Let’s investigate the question as foIIows. 
Suppose someone had asked us about what we said just now: “Sinee you [314] 
say it is by sight that what is seen is seen, what is this sight by whieh sueh things 



are seen?” We would have replied to him: “That form of sense pereeption whieh 
reveals sueh things through the eyes.” And if he had asked us another question: 
“Well, now: sinee it is by hearing that what is heard is heard, what is this 
hearing?,” we would have replied to him: “That form of sense pereeption whieh 
reveals sounds to us through our ears.” So, then, if he were to ask us: “Sinee it is 
by law that what is aeeepted is aeeepted, what is this law by whieh sueh things 
are aeeepted? Is it a [b] form of pereeption or revealing, as what is learned is 
learned by the revelations of knowledge? Or is it a form of discovery, as what is 
discovered is discovered—for example, facts about health and siekness by 
medieine, or the intentions of the gods (as the diviners say) by divination: for a 
skill is surely in our view a discovery of things, is it not? 

Priend: Gertainly. 

SoGRATEs: Whieh among these alternatives, then, would we be most inelined 
to suppose law to be? 

Priend: The resolutions and deerees themselves, in my own view. What [e] 
else eould one say that law is? So it looks as though the answer to your global 
question about law has to be: resolution of a eity. 

SoGRATEs: Politieal judgment, it appears, is what you eall law. 

Priend: I do. 

SoGRATEs: And perhaps this is a good answer. But maybe we’ll get a better 
one in the following way. Do you eall eertain people wise? 

Priend: I do. 

SoGRATEs: Aren’t the wise wise in virtue of wisdom? 

Priend: Yes. 

SoGRATEs: Well then, aren’t the just just in virtue of justice? 

Priend: Gertainly. 

SoGRATEs: And aren’t the law-abiding law-abiding in virtue of law? 

Priend: Yes. 

SoGRATEs: And the lawless lawless by virtue of lawlessness? [d] 

Priend: Yes. 

SoGRATEs: And the law-abiding are just? 

Priend: Yes. 

SoGRATEs: And the lawless unjust? 

Priend: Unjust. 

SoGRATEs: Aren’t justice and law something very fine? 

Priend: That is so. 

SoGRATEs: But injustice and lawlessness are something very shameM? 



Priend: Yes. 

SoGRATEs: And the one preserves eities and everything else, but the other 
destroys and subverts them? 

Priend: Yes. 

SoGRATEs: Then we must think about law as something that is fine, and seek it 
as something good. 

Priend: Obviously. 

SoGRATEs: Now we said that law is resolution of a eity? 

Priend: We did say so. [e] 

SoGRATEs: Well, now: is it not the ease that some resolutions are admirable, 
others wieked? 

Priend: It is. 

SoGRATEs: Yet law was not wieked? 

Priend: No. 

SoGRATEs: It is not eorreet, then, to reply in sueh unqualified terms that law is 
resolution of a eity. 

Priend: Not in my view. 

SoGRATEs: It would not be in order, then, to take it that a wieked resolution is 
law. 

Priend: No indeed. 

SoGRATEs: But still, it is quite apparent to me for my part that law is a kind of 
judgment. And sinee it is not the wieked judgment, is it not quite obvious by 
now that it is the admirable, given that law is judgment? 

Priend: Yes. 

SoGRATEs: But what is admirable judgment? Is it not true judgment? 

[315] Priend: Yes. 

SoGRATEs: Now isn’t true judgment discovery of reality? 

Priend: It is. 

SoGRATEs: Then ideally law is discovery of reality. 

Priend: How is it, Soerates, if law is discovery of reality, that we do not 
always make use of the same laws on the same matters, assuming we have 
discovered reality? 

SoGRATEs: Ideally, nevertheless, law is discovery of reality. So it must [b] be 
that any human beings who do not always make use of the same laws, as appears 
to be the ease with us, are not always eapable of discovering what ideally the law 
does discover—reality. Let’s have a look and see whether it aetually does 
beeome quite elear to us from our inquiry whether we always make use of the 



same laws, or different ones at different times, and whether all make use of the 
same laws, or different people different ones. 

Priend: That’s not difficult to determine, Soerates: the same people do not 
always make use of the same laws, and different people make use of different 
ones. For example, with us there is no law providing for human sacrifice— 
indeed it is unholy, whereas the Carthaginians make sueh sacrifices [e] as 
something that is holy and lawful for them, and in fact some of them sacrifice 
even their own sons to Gronus, as perhaps you have heard yourself. And it is not 
just foreigners who make use of different laws from us, but those people in Lyeia 
and the deseendants of Athamas perform the sacrifices they perform even though 
they are Greeks. You know about ourselves too, I imagine, from what you have 
heard yourself, the sorts of laws we made use of in the past with regard to those 
who died, slaughtering [d] saered victims before the eorpse was earried out and 
sending for urn women. Again, those who lived in still earlier times used to bury 
their dead right there in the house. We do none of these things. One eould give 
thousands of sueh examples—there is ample room to prove that we do not 
always make use of the same laws as we ourselves recognize, nor do people 
make use of the same laws as one another. 

SoGRATEs: Look, my friend, it wouldn’t be at all surprising if what you say 
was eorreet but went over my head. So long as you express your views [e] in 
lengthy speeehes in your own style and I do too in my turn, I don’t think we’ll 
ever reaeh any agreement. But if the inquiry is made a eommon enterprise, 
maybe we would agree. So join in a eommon inquiry with me, asking questions 
of me if you like, or answering them if you would rather. 

Priend: Soerates, I’m willing to answer whatever you like. 

SoGRATEs: Right, then: do you aeeept that just things are unjust and unjust 
things just, or that the just are just and the unjust unjust? 

Priend: I aeeept that the just are just and the unjust unjust. [316] 

SoGRATEs: Now are they aeeepted as sueh among all people as they are here? 

Priend: Yes. 

SoGRATEs: So among the Persians as well? 

Priend: Among the Persians as well. 

SoGRATEs: Always, I suppose. 

Priend: Always. 

SoGRATEs: Are things whieh pull down the seale more aeeepted here as 
heavier, and those whieh pull it down less as lighter, or the opposite? 

Priend: No, those whieh pull it down more as heavier, those less as lighter. 



SoGRATEs: And is this the ease in Garthage and in Lyeia as well? 

Priend: Yes. 

SoGRATEs: Things that are fine are aeeepted as fine everywhere, it appears, [b] 
and things that are shameful as shameful, and not the shameful as fine or the fine 
as shameM. 

Priend: That is so. 

SoGRATEs: Therefore, to generalize to all eases, what is so is aeeepted as being 
so, not what is not so, both among us and among all other people. 

Priend: That is my view. 

SoGRATEs: Then anyone who mistakes what is so mistakes what is aeeepted. 

Priend: When you express things this way, Soerates, these things do seem to 
be aeeepted always both by us and by the others. But when 1 eonsider that we are 
eonstantly turning the laws upside down, 1 eannot [e] be persuaded. 

SoGRATEs: Perhaps you do not take into eonsideration that when we move the 
pieees at eheekers they remain the same pieees. But look at the question with me 
in the following way. Have you ever eome aeross a treatise on health for the 
siek? 

Priend: 1 have. 

SoGRATEs: Then you know what skill it is that this is the treatise of? 

Priend: 1 do know—medieine. 

SoGRATEs: Don’t you eall those who possess knowledge of these matters 
doetors? 

Priend: 1 agree. 

SoGRATEs: Do people who possess knowledge aeeept the same things on [d] 
the same matters, or do different people aeeept different things? 

Priend: The same things, in my view. 

SoGRATEs: Is it simply that the Greeks aeeept the same things as the Greeks on 
the matters they know about, or do foreigners too aeeept the same things, 
agreeing among themselves and with the Greeks? 

Priend: 1 would suppose it definitely has to be the ease that those who know 
agree in aeeepting the same things, both Greeks and foreigners. 

SoGRATEs: Well answered. And won’t they always agree? 

Priend: Yes, always. 

SoGRATEs: And don’t the doetors in their treatises on health write what [e] 
they aeeept as being so? 

Priend: Yes. 

SoGRATEs: Then these treatises of the doetors are medieal, and laws of 



medieine. 

Priend: Medieal, to be sure. 

SoGRATEs: So iarming treatises too are laws of farming? 

Priend: Yes. 

SoGRATEs: And whose are the treatises and aeeepted ideas on working a 
garden? 

Priend: Gardeners. 

SoGRATEs: Then these are our laws of gardening. 

Priend: Yes. 

SoGRATEs: Pormulated by people who know how to manage a garden? 

Priend: Obviously. 

SoGRATEs: And it is the gardeners who have the knowledge? 

Priend: Yes. 

SoGRATEs: And whose are the treatises and aeeepted ideas on preparing a 
meal? 

Priend: Gooks. 

SoGRATEs: Then these are the laws of eookery? 

Priend: Gookery. 

[317] SoGRATEs: Pormulated, as it appears, by people who know how to 
manage the preparation of a meal? 

Priend: Yes. 

SoGRATEs: And it is the eooks who have the knowledge, as they elaim? 

Priend: Yes, they have the knowledge. 

SoGRATEs: Very well. But then, whose are the treatises and aeeepted ideas on 
administration of a eity? Isn’t it those who know how to manage eities? 

Priend: In my view it is. 

SoGRATEs: And does anyone possess this knowledge except those who are 
skilled in polities and kingship? 

Priend: Those it is. 

SoGRATEs: Then these writings whieh people eall laws are treatises on [b] 
polities—treatises by kings and good men. 

Priend: What you say is true. 

SoGRATEs: Then surely those who possess knowledge will not write different 
things at different times on the same matters? 

Priend: No. 

SoGRATEs: Nor yet will they ever ehange one set of aeeepted ideas for another 
on the same matters? 



Priend: Gertainly not. 

SoGRATEs: So if we see anyone doing this anywhere, shall we say that those 
who do it are in possession of knowledge, or not in possession? 

Priend: Not in possession. 

SoGRATEs: And won’t we also say that whatever is eorreet is the aeeepted idea 
in eaeh sphere, whether in medieine or in eookery or in gardening? 

Priend: Yes. 

[e] SoGRATEs: And whatever is not eorreet, we shall never again say that it is 
the aeeepted idea? 

Priend: Never again. 

SoGRATEs: Then it proves to be unlawful. 

Priend: It must be. 

SoGRATEs: And in treatises on what is just and unjust and in general on the 
organization of a eity and on how one should administer a eity, isn’t what is 
eorreet a law of royal skill? But not what is not eorreet, although it is taken to be 
law by those who don’t know. That is unlawful. 

Priend: Yes. 

SoGRATEs: Then we were eorreet in agreeing that law is discovery of reality. 

[d] 

Priend: It seems so. 

SoGRATEs: Now to a further point that we need to note carefully on the topie. 
Who has knowledge of how to distribute seed over land? 

Priend: A farmer. 

SoGRATEs: Does he distribute appropriate seed for eaeh sort of land? 

Priend: Yes. 

SoGRATEs: Then the farmer is a good apportioner of it, and his laws and 
distributions are eorreet in this sphere? 

Priend: Yes. 

SoGRATEs: And who is a good apportioner of notes in songs?- Whose laws are 
eorreet here? 

Priend: The laws of the flautist and the lute-player. [e] 

SoGRATEs: Then the person whose laws are most authoritative in this sphere is 
the person whose eommand of flute-playing is best. 

Priend: Yes. 

SoGRATEs: And who is best at distributing nourishment for human bodies? Is it 
not the person who distributes it appropriately? 

Priend: Yes. 


SoGRATEs: Then his distributions and laws are best, and the person whose laws 
are most authoritative in this sphere is also the best apportioner. 

Priend: Gertainly. 

SoGRATEs: Who is this person? 

Priend: A trainer. [318] 

SoGRATEs: He is supreme at driving a human herd?- 

Priend: Yes. 

SoGRATEs: And who is supreme at driving a herd of sheep? What is his name? 

Priend: A shepherd. 

SoGRATEs: Then it is the laws of the shepherd that are best for the sheep. 

Priend: Yes. 

SoGRATEs: And the laws of the eowherd for eattle? 

Priend: Yes. 

SoGRATEs: And whose laws are best for human souls? Isn’t it those of the 
king? Agreed? 

Priend: I do agree. 

[b] SoGRATEs: You’re doing well in your answers. Can you now say who in 
antiquity proved himself a good lawgiver in the sphere of laws of flute-playing? 
Perhaps you don’t eall him to mind—^would you like me to remind you? 

Priend: Gertainly. 

SoGRATEs: Isn’t it said to be Marsyas, and his boyfriend Olympus the 
Phrygian?- 

Priend: What you say is true. 

SoGRATEs: Now their flute tunes are absolutely divine, and alone stir [e] and 
make manifest those who are in need of the gods—and to this day there are still 
only these, beeause they are divine. 

Priend: That is so. 

SoGRATEs: And who among the aneient kings is said to have proved himself to 
be a good lawgiver, so that even to this day his aeeepted provisions remain in 
force, beeause they are divine? 

Priend: I eannot eall him to mind. 

SoGRATEs: Don’t you know whieh of the Greeks make use of the most aneient 
laws? 

Priend: Are you referring to the Spartans, and Lyeurgus the lawgiver? 

SoGRATEs: But that is not yet three hundred years ago, perhaps, or a [d] little 
more than that. Where do the best of their aeeepted provisions eome from? Do 
you know? 


Priend: People say from Grete. 

SoGRATEs: So among the Greeks it is the Gretans who make use of the most 
aneient laws? 

Priend: Yes. 

SoGRATEs: Then do you know who were their good kings? Minos and 
Rhadamanthus, the sons of Zeus and Europa: these laws were theirs. 

Eriend: People eertainly elaim that Rhadamanthus was a just man, Soerates; 
but they say Minos was savage and harsh and unjust. 

SoGRATEs: My good friend, you are telling a theatrieal Attie version of the 
story. 

Eriend: Well, isn’t that what they say about Minos? [e] 

SoGRATEs: Not Homer and Hesiod. Yet they are more persuasive than all the 
tragedians put together—^who are the people you are listening to if this is what 
you are saying. 

Eriend: And what is it that Homer and Hesiod say about Minos? 

SoGRATEs: I will tell you, so that you won’t eommit impiety along with the 
mass of people. There eannot be anything more impious than this, nor anything 
over whieh one should take more preeautions, than being mistaken in word and 
deed with regard to gods, and in seeond plaee, with regard to divine humans. 

You should always exercise very great forethought, when you are about to 
criticize or praise a man, to ensure [319] that you don’t speak ineorreetly. This is 
why you should learn to distinguish admirable from wieked men. For god vents 
his anger when anyone criticizes someone similar to himself, or praises someone 
whose eondition is opposite to his own; the former is the good man. For you 
really mustn’t think that there are saered stones and pieees of wood and birds 
and snakes, but not humans.- A good human being is the most saered of all of 
these, and one who is wieked the most defiled. 

So now 1 will speak about Minos, and how Homer and Hesiod sing his [b] 
praises, with this purpose in mind: that you, as a human and the son of a human, 
may not be mistaken in what you say about a hero who is son of Zeus. Homer 
when telling us about Grete and how there are many men in it and “ninety 
eities,” says: 

Among them is Gnossus, a great eity, where Minos was King 
in the ninth season, having converse with great Zeus.- 

This, then, is how Homer sings the praises of Minos: briefly expressed—but [e] 


Homer eomposed nothing like it for any of the heroes. That Zeus is a sophist and 
that this art of his is something altogether excellent, he makes elear here as well 
as in many other plaees. For he means that during the ninth year Minos got 
together with Zeus to diseuss things, and went regularly to be edueated by Zeus 
as though he were a sophist. So the fact that Homer assigns this prMlege of 
being edueated by Zeus to no one among the heroes but to Minos is 
extraordinary praise. And in the book of the dead in the Odyssey he represents 
Minos, not Rhadamanthus, [d] as giving judgment with a golden seepter.- He 
does not represent Rhadamanthus as giving judgment in this passage, nor as 
assoeiated with Zeus in any passage. For this reason 1 say that Minos beyond all 
others has had his praises sung by Homer. 

To be the son of Zeus and then to be the only one edueated by Zeus is praise 
that eannot be exceeded. For this verse, “was king in the ninth season, having 
converse with great Zeus” indieates that Minos was an [e] assoeiate of Zeus. 
“Converses” are diseussions, and someone who “has converse” is an assoeiate in 
diseussions. In other words, every nine years Minos would go into the Cave of 
Zeus, partly to learn and partly to demonstrate what he had learned from Zeus in 
the preeeding ninth year. There are those who suppose that someone who “has 
converse” is a drinking and partying eompanion of Zeus, but one may use the 
following as [320] evidence that those who make this supposition talk nonsense. 
Of all the many human beings there are, Greeks and foreigners, none abstain 
from drinking sessions and the sort of partying there is when wine is present 
except Gretans and in seeond plaee Spartans, who have learned it from the 
Gretans. In Crete it is one of the laws Minos laid down that people are not to 
drink together to the point of drunkenness. And indeed it is elear that what he 
aeeepted as admirable he laid down as aeeepted praetiee [b] also for his own 
citizens. For Minos would surely not have aeeepted one thing but done 
something different from what he aeeepted, like a dishonest person. His form of 
assoeiation was as 1 say, through diseourses for edueation into virtue. This is 
why he laid down for his own citizens those laws whieh have made Grete happy 
for all time, and Sparta from when she began to make use of them, beeause they 
are divine. 

[e] Rhadamanthus was a good man: he had been edueated by Minos. But he 
had been edueated not in the art of kingship as a whole, but in one subsidiary to 
it, confined to presiding in law eourts; that is why he was said to be a good 
judge. Minos used him as wateher over the law in the town, but Talos in the rest 
of Grete. Talos used to tour the villages three times a year, preserving a wateh 


over the law in them by having the laws written on bronze tablets: this is why he 
was ealled “bronze.” 

[d] Hesiod too has said some things akin to these with regard to Minos. After 
making mention of his name he says 

Who proved to be most kingly ofmortal kings, and ruled over most ofthe 

people in the eountryside, holding the seepter ofZeus—with whieh he 

exercised kingship also over eities.- 

He means by “the seepter of Zeus” nothing other than the edueation he received 
from Zeus, by means of whieh he governed Grete. 

[e] Priend: Why, then, Soerates, has this rumor about Minos as someone who 
was unedueated and harsh ever been spread about? 

SoGRATEs: Beeause of something over whieh you, my good friend, will take 
preeautions, if you are sensible, and so will anyone else who eares for a good 
reputation: never to fall out with any man who is skilled in poetry. The poets 
have great power where reputation is eoneerned, whichever mode—eulogy or 
abuse—they adopt in writing about people. Whieh was the mistake Minos made 
in waging war on this eity, where as well as many other forms of wisdom there 
are poets of every kind, who eompose tragedy as well as every other kind of 
poetry. Tragedy is an [321] aneient form here, not beginning with Thespis as 
some suppose nor with Phryniehus:- if you eare to eonsider the matter you will 
find it to be a very aneient discovery, made in this very eity. Tragedy is that form 
of poetry whieh most delights the populaee and whieh most seduees the soul. So 
it is in tragedy that we torture Minos and take vengeance upon him for that 
tribute he eompelled us to pay.- This, then, was the mistake Minos made, in 
falling out with us. And that is why, to answer your question, he has eome to 
have a worse and worse reputation. He was good and lawabiding, [b] as we said 
at the outset, a good apportioner. And the greatest indieation of this is that his 
laws are unaltered: that shows how well he did at discovering reality as regards 
habitation of a eity. 

Priend: In my view, Soerates, the aeeount you have given is a likely one. 

SoGRATEs: Now if what I say is true, is it your view that the Gretans, who are 
citizens of Minos and Rhadamanthus, make use of the most aneient laws? 

Priend: They seem to. 

SoGRATEs: Then these two have proved to be the best lawgivers among [e] the 
aneients, apportioners and shepherds of men, just as Homer said that the good 


general was “shepherd of the people.”— 

Priend: Gertainly. 

SoGRATEs: Please, now, by Zeus god of Mendship: if someone were to ask us 
what are these things that the good lawgiver and apportioner for the body 
distributes to the body to make it better, we would say if we were to reply well 
and briefly: food and hard work, building it up with the one, and exercising and 
eonstituting the body itself with the other. 

Priend: Quite eorreet. 

SoGRATEs: lf then after this he were to ask us: “Whatever then are those [d] 
things that the good lawgiver and apportioner distributes to the soul to make it 
better?,” what reply would we make if we are not to be ashamed both of 
ourselves and of our mature years? 

Priend: 1 don’t any more know what to say. 

SoGRATEs: Yet it really is a disgraee to the soul in eaeh of us that it plainly 
doesn’t know what in it eonstitutes goodness and badness for it, whereas what 
eonstitutes goodness and badness for the body, and for other things, is something 
it has already eonsidered. 
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T.AWS 


Translated by Trevor J. Saunders. Text: Bude, bks. I-VI ed. E. des Plaees, VII-XII ed. A. Dies, Paris 

(1951, 1956). 

This work, Plato’s longest and a produet ofhis lastyears, was left unpublished at 
his death, perhaps beeause he felt it still needed revision. Plato’s assoeiate 
Philip of Opus is said to have transeribed it for publieation. It seems to be 
eomplete as it stands. 

Three elderly gentlemen, all apparently fictional—eiinias from Grete, 
Megillus, a Spartan, and an unnamed Athenian—begin ajourney on foot from 
Gnossus in Grete to the shrine of Zeus’ birthplaee on Mountlda. The Athenian 
begins a conversation on ‘laws and eonstitutions’ (whieh eontinues till the end of 
booklll) by guerying the eentral purpose ofhis Gretan and Spartan friends’ 
famously similar civic institutions: the optimal eonduet ofwar, as eiinias 
maintains. As one might expect in an Athenian, this strikes him as too narrow 
and exclusive a focus on one aspeet ofcivic life, and that a seeondary one: wars 
are undertaken to make seeure the activities of peaeetime. Laws should indeed 
see to the training ofcitizens in the virtues ofwartime, but also, and even more, 
in those ofpeace. A broader and eulturally deeper edueation and range of 
experience are needed to produee truly good human beings. Athens itself, 
however, had been ruined by its predileetion for the personal freedoms provided 
by demoeratie institutions; the best laws would follow the Gretan and Spartan 
lead by establishing strong civic authority and diseipline, but they would aim at 
the fullest possible development ofall the human virtues. 

At the end ofbook III eiinias reveals that he is one often eommissioners 
entrusted with establishing the laws for a new eity being founded in Crete, and 
the conversation eontinues, with the Athenian now offering his advice on the 
laws that will be needed to achieve this objective. Sinee these are to be citizens 
ofa free, self-governing state, the laws must have ‘preambles’ that explain the 
purposes for whieh they are instituted, so as to gain the willing aeguieseenee of 
those to whom they apply: eommands baeked by threats (eontained in the bare 
text of the law) are otherwise not appropriately addressed to a free person (book 
IV). And it is in the preliminary diseussion and preambles to the laws set out in 
the following books—running the gamut from family law and edueation to 



administratiye, trade, property, and eriminal law—that we find the philosophieal 
eore ofthe dialogue’s jurisprudence and soeial andpolitieal theory. 

Ofspecial note are the theory ofpunishment and its legitimate purposes in 
book IX and the elaborate argument in book X to prove the existence ofgods and 
to establish the law forbidding behavior that denies them due deference and 
enaeting the appropriate punishments for infractions. 

Understandably, most people nowadays read the Laws for its theoretieal ideas 
more than for any praetieal applieations. Seholars debate whether the 
eonstitution of Laws replaees—and implieitly criticizes—the eonstitution of 
Republie, with its rule by philosopher-kings essentially untrammeled by law. And 
they eompare—and eontrast—the aeeounts of the rule of law and its 
philosophieal basis given in Statesman and Laws. But Plato’s Aeademy was not 
merely an institute for higher edueation and for researeh in mathematies, the 
seienees, philosophy, and ethieal and politieal thought; Plato and his assoeiates 
were ealled upon also for eonerete advice about ‘laws and eonstitutions’ in 
reforming existing states and founding new ones. In writing Laws Plato was 
perhaps not engaging in pure eonstitutional and legislative theory, as in 
Statesman and Republie. In eonsidering Laws in relation to these other works, 
one should bear in mind this context ofpossible praetieal applieations. 

J.M.C. 


Book I 

Athenian: Tell me, gentlemen, to whom do you give the eredit for [624] 
estabiishing your eodes of iaw? Is it a god, or a man? 

Glinias: A god, sir, a god—and that’s the honest truth. Among us Gretans it is 
Zeus; in Sparta—whieh is where our friend here hails from—they say it is 
Apoilo, I believe. Isn’t that right? 

Megillus: Yes, that’s right. 

Athenian: You follow Homer, presumably, and say that every ninth year 



Minos used to go to a eonsultation with his father Zeus,- and laid [b] down laws 
for your eities on the basis of the god’s pronouneements? 

Glinias: Yes, that’s our Gretan version, and we add that Minos’ brother, 
Rhadamanthus—doubtless you know the name—^was an absolute paragon [625] 
of justice. We Gretans would say that he won this reputation beeause of the 
serupulously fair way in whieh he settled the judicial problems of his day. 

Athenian: A distinguished reputation indeed, and one partieularly appropriate 
for a son of Zeus. Well then, sinee you and your eompanion have been raised 
under laws with sueh a splendid aneestry, I expect you will be quite happy if we 
spend our time together today in a diseussion about eonstitutions and laws, and 
oeeupy our journey in a mutual exchange [b] of views. rve heard it said that 
from Gnossus to Zeus’ cave and shrine is quite a long way, and the tall trees 
along the route provide shady resting-plaees whieh will be more than weleome 
in this stiflingly hot weather. At our age, there is every excuse for having 
frequent rests in them, so as to refresh ourselves by conversation. In this way we 
shall eome to the end of the whole journey without having tired ourselves out. 

[e] Glinias: And as you go on, sir, you find tremendously tall and graceful 
eypress trees in the saered groves; there are also meadows in whieh we ean 
pause and rest. 

Athenian: That sounds a good idea. 

Glinias: It is indeed, and it’ll sound even better when we see them. Well then, 
shall we wish ourselves bon voyage, and be off? 

Athenian: Gertainly. Now, answer me this. You have meals whieh you eat 
eommunally; you have a system of physieal training, and a speeial type of 
military equipment. Why is it that you give all this the force of law? 

Glinias: Well, sir, I think that these eustoms are quite easy for anyone to 
understand, at any rate in our ease. You see the Gretan terrain in general [d] does 
not have the Aatness of Thessaly: henee we usually train by running (whereas 
the Thessalians mostly use horses), beeause our land is hilly and more suited to 
exercise by raeing on foot. In this sort of eountry we have to keep our armor 
light so that we ean run without being weighed down, and bows and arrows 
seem appropriate beeause of their lightness. All these Gretan praetiees have been 
developed for fighting wars, and that’s [e] preeisely the purpose I think the 
legislator intended them to serve when he instituted them. Likely enough, this is 
why he organized the eommon meals, too: he observed that when men are on 
military service they are all obliged by the pressure of events, for their own 
proteetion, to eat together throughout the eampaign. In this, I think, he eensured 


the stupidity of ordinary men, who do not understand that they are all engaged in 
a never-ending lifelong war against all other states. So, if you grant the [626] 
neeessity of eating together for self-protection in war-time, and of appointing 
officers and men in turn to aet as guards, the same thing should be done in 
peaee-time too. The legislator’s position would be that what most men eall 
'peaee’ is really only a fiction, and that in eold fact all states are by nature 
hghting an undeelared war against every other state. lf you see things in this 
light, you are pretty sure to find that the Gretan legislator established all these 
institutions of ours, both in the publie sphere and the private, with an eye on war, 
and that this was the spirit in whieh he gave [b] us his laws for us to keep up. He 
was convinced that if we don’t eome out on top in war, nothing that we possess 
or do in peaee-time is of the slightest use, beeause all the goods of the conquered 
fall into the possession of the victors. 

Athenian: You eertainly have had a splendid training, sir! It has, 1 think, 
enabled you to make a most penetrating analysis of Gretan institutions. But 
explain this point to me rather more preeisely: the definition you gave [e] of a 
well-run state seems to me to demand that its organization and administration 
should be sueh as to ensure victory in war over other states. Gorreet? 

Glinias: Of eourse, and 1 think our eompanion supports my definition. 

Megillus: My dear sir, what other answer eould one possibly make, if one is 
a Spartan? 

Athenian: But if this is the right eriterion as between states, what about as 
between villages? Is the eriterion different? 

Glinias: Gertainly not. 

Athenian: It is the same, then? 

Glinias: Yes. 

Athenian: Well now, what about relations between the village’s separate 
households? And between individual and individual? Is the same true? 

Glinias: The same is true. 

Athenian: What of a man’s relations with himself—should he think of [d] 
himselfas his own enemy? What’s our answer now? 

Glinias: Well done, my Athenian friend! (l’d rather not eall you 'Attie’, 
beeause 1 think it is better to eall you after the goddess,- as you deserve.) You 
have made the argument elearer by expressing it in its most elementary form. 
Now you will find it that mueh easier to realize that the position we took up a 
moment ago is eorreet: not only is everyone an enemy of everyone else in the 
publie sphere, but eaeh man fights a private war against himself. 


Athenian: You do surprise me, my friend. What do you mean? [e] 

Glinias: This, sir, is where a man wins the first and best of victories—over 
himself. Conversely, to fall a victim to oneself is the worst and most shoeking 
thing that ean be imagined. This way of speaking points to a war against 
ourselves within eaeh one of us. 

Athenian: Now let’s reverse the argument. You hold that eaeh one of us is 
either Aonqueror of’ or Aonquered by’ himself: are we to say that [627] the 
same holds good of household, village and state? Or not? 

Glinias: You mean that they are individually either Aonquerors of ’ or 
Aonquered by’ themselves? 

Athenian: Yes. 

Glinias: This again is a good question to have asked. Your suggestion is most 
emphatieally true, partieularly in the ease of states. Wherever the better people 
subdue their inferiors, the state may rightly be said to be Aonqueror of ’ itself, 
and we should be entirely justified in praising it for its victory. Where the 
opposite happens, we must give the opposite verdict. 

Athenian: It would take too long a diseussion to deeide whether in fact [b] 
there is a sense in whieh the worse element eould be superior to the better, so 
let’s leave that aside. For the moment, I understand your position to amount to 
this: sometimes evil citizens will eome together in large numbers and forcibly try 
to enslave the virtuous minority, although both sides are members of the same 
raee and the same state. When they prevail, the state may properly be said to be 
hnferior to’ itself and to be an evil one; but when they are defeated, we ean say it 
is 'superior to’ itself and that it is a good state. 

[e] Glinias: That’s a paradoxical way of putting it, sir, but it is impossible to 
disagree.- 

Athenian: But now wait a minute. Let’s look at this point again: suppose a 
father and mother had several sons—should we be surprised if the majority of 
these brothers were unjust, and the minority just? 

Glinias: By no means. 

Athenian: We eould say that if the wieked brothers prevail the whole [d] 
household and family may be ealled 'inferior to’ itself, and 'superior to’ itself if 
they are subdued—but it would be irrelevant to our purpose to labor the point. 
The reason why we’re now examining the usage of the eommon man is not to 
pass judgment on whether he uses language properly or improperly, but to 
determine what is essentially right and wrong in a given law. 

Glinias: Very true, sir. 


Megillus: I agree—it’s been nieely put, so far. 

Athenian: Let’s look at the next point. Those brothers I’ye just mentioned— 
they’d have a judge, I suppose? 

Glinias: Of eourse. 

[e] Athenian: Whieh of these judges would be the better, the one who put all 
the bad brothers to death and told the better ones to run their own lives, or the 
one who put the virtuous brothers in eommand, but let the seoundrels go on 
living in willing obedienee to them? And we ean probably add a third and even 
better judge—the one who will take this single [628] quarrelling family in hand 
and reeoneile its members, without killing any of them; by laying down 
regulations to guide them in the future, he will be able to ensure that they remain 
on Mendly terms with eaeh other. 

Glinias: Yes, this judge—the legislator—would be ineomparably better. 

Athenian: But in framing these regulations he would have his eye on the 
exact opposite of war. 

Glinias: True enough. 

Athenian: But what about the man who brings harmony to the state? [b] In 
regulating its life, will he pay more attention to external war, or internal? This 
AiviT war, as we eall it, does break out on oeeasion, and is the last thing a man 
would want to see in his own eountry; but if it did flare up, he would wish to 
have it over and done with as quickly as possible. 

Glinias: He’ll obviously pay more attention to the seeond kind. 

Athenian: One side might be destroyed through the victory of the other, and 
then peaee would follow the civil war; or, alternatively, peaee and friendship 
might be the result of reeoneiliation. Now, whieh of these results would you 
prefer, supposing the eity then had to turn its attention to a foreign enemy? 

[e] Glinias: Everybody would prefer the seeond situation to the first, so far as 
his own state was eoneerned. 

Athenian: And wouldn’t a legislator have the same preference? 

Glinias: He eertainly would. 

Athenian: Now surely, every legislator will enaet his every law with the aim 
of achieving the greatest good? 

Glinias: Of eourse. 

Athenian: The greatest good, however, is neither war nor civil war (God 
forbid we should ever need to resort to either of them), but peaee and goodwill 
among men. And so the victory of a state over itself, it seems, does not after all 
eome into the eategory of ideals; it is just one of those things in whieh we’ve no 



ehoiee. You might just as well suppose that the siek body whieh has been purged 
by the doetor was thereiore in the pink of eondition, and disregard the body that 
never had any sueh need. Similarly, anyone who takes this sort of view of the 
happiness of a state or even an individual will never make a true statesman in the 
true sense—if, that is, he adopts foreign warfare as his first and only eoneern; 
he’ll beeome a genuine lawgiver only if he designs his legislation about war as a 
tool for peaee, rather than his legislation for peaee as an instrument [e] of war. 

Glinias: What you say, sir, has the air of having been eorreetly argued. Even 
so, I shall be surprised if our Gretan institutions, and the Spartan ones as well, 
have not been wholly orientated towards warfare. 

Athenian: Well, that’s as may be. At the moment, however, there’s no [629] 
eall for a stubborn dispute on the point. What we need to do is to eonduet our 
inquiry into these institutions dispassionately, seeing that we share this eommon 
interest with their authors. So keep me eompany in the conversation I’m going to 
have. Let’s put up Tyrtaeus,- for example, an Athenian by birth who beeame a 
citizen of Sparta. He, of all men, was partieularly eoneerned with what we are 
diseussing. He said: 

‘I’d not mention a man, I’d take no aeeount ofhim, 

no matter’ (he goes on) Tf he were the riehest of men, no matter if he had [b] a 
huge number of good things’ (he enumerated pretty nearly all of them) 'unless 
his prowess in war were beyond eompare.’ Doubtless you too have heard the 
lines; Megillus here knows them baekwards, I expect. 

Megillus: I eertainly do. 

Glinias: And they have eertainly got as far as Grete: they were brought aeross 
from Sparta. 

Athenian: Now then, let’s jointly ask our poet some sueh question as [e] this: 
Tyrtaeus, you are a poet, and divinely inspired. We are quite sure of your 
wisdom and virtue, from the speeial eommendation you have bestowed on those 
who have partieularly distinguished themselves in active service. On this point 
we—Megillus here, Glinias of Gnossus and I—find ourselves, we think, 
emphatieally in agreement with you; but we want to be quite elear that we are 
talking about the same people. Tell us: do you elearly distinguish, as we do, two 
sorts of war? Or what?’ I fancy [d] that in reply to this even a man far less gifted 
than Tyrtaeus would state the facts of the ease and say Two’. The first would be 
what we all eall AiviT war, and as we were saying just now, this is the most 



bitterly fought of all; and we shall all agree, I think, in making the other type of 
war the one we fight when we quarrel with our foreign enemies from outside the 
state, whieh is a mueh less vicious sort of war than the other. 

Glinias: I agree. 

Athenian: 'Well now, Tyrtaeus, whieh eategory of soldiers did you shower 
with your praises and whieh did you eensure? Whieh was the type of war they 
were fighting, that led you to speak so highly of them? The war fought against 
foreign enemies, it would seem—at any rate, you [e] have told us in your verses 
that you have no time for men who eannot “stand the sight of bloody butehery 

and do not attaek in elose eombat with the foe. ” ’ 

So here is the next thing we’d say: Tt looks as if you reserve your speeial praise, 
Tyrtaeus, for those who fight with eonspieuous gallantry in external war against 
a foreign enemy.’ 1 suppose he’d agree to this, and say 'Yes’? 

Glinias: Surely. 

Athenian: However, while not denying the eourage of those soldiers, [630] 
we still maintain that those who display eonspieuous gallantry in total war are 
very mueh more eourageous. We have a poet to bear witness to this, Theognis,- a 
citizen of Megara in Sieily, who says: 

‘Cyrnus, find a man you ean trust in deadly feuding: He is 
worth his weight in silver and gold. ’ 

Sueh a man, in our view, who fights in a tougher war, is far superior to the other 
—to just about the same degree as the eombination of justice, [b] self-control 
and good judgment, reinforced by eourage, is superior to eourage alone. In civil 
war a man will never prove sound and loyal unless he has every virtue; but in the 
war Tyrtaeus mentions there are hordes of mereenaries who are ready to dig their 
heels in and die fighting,- most of whom, apart from a very small minority, are 
reekless and insolent rogues, and just about the most witless people you eould 
find. Now, what eonelusion does my argument lead to? What is the point 1 am 
trying to make elear in saying all this? Simply that in laying down his laws every 
legislator [e] who is any use at all—and espeeially your legislator here in Grete, 
duly instrueted by Zeus—will never have anything in view except the highest 
virtue. This means, in Theognis’ terms, Toyalty in a erisis’; one might eall it 
Aomplete justice’. The virtue that Tyrtaeus praised so highly is indeed a noble 


one, and has been appropriately eelebrated by the poet, but strietly speaking, in 
order of merit it eomes only fourth. [d] 

Glinias: And that, sir, is to reduee our Gretan legislator to the status of a 
failure. 

Athenian: No, my dear fellow, it is not. The failure was entirely on our part. 
We were quite wrong to imagine that when Lyeurgus and Minos- established the 
institutions of Sparta and this eountry the primary end they had in view was 
invariably warfare. 

Glinias: But what ought we to have said? 

Athenian: We had no partieular axes to grind in our diseussion, and 1 think 
we ought to have told the honest truth. We ought not to have said that the 
legislator laid down his rules with an eye on only a part of virtue, [e] and the 
most trivial part at that. We should have said that he aimed at virtue in its 
entirety, and that the various separate headings under whieh he tried to frame the 
laws of his time were quite different from those employed by modern legal 
draftsmen. Eaeh of these invents any eategory he feels he wants, and adds it to 
his eode. For instanee, one will eome up with a eategory on Tnheritanees and 
Heiresses’, another with 'Assault’, and others will suggest other eategories ad 
mfinitum. But we insist that the eorreet proeedure for framing laws, whieh is 
followed by those who do [631] the job properly, is preeisely the one we have 
just embarked upon. 1 am delighted at the way you set about explaining your 
laws: you rightly started with virtue, and explained that this was the aim of the 
laws the legislator laid down. However, you did say that he legislated entirely by 
reference to only one part of virtue, and the most ineonsiderable part at that. 

Now there 1 thought you were wrong: henee all these additional remarks. So 
what is this distinetion 1 eould have wished to hear you draw [b] in your 
argument? Shall 1 tell you? 

Glinias: Gertainly. 

Athenian: 'Now, Sir,’ you ought to have said, Tt is no aeeident that the laws 
of the Gretans have sueh a high reputation in the entire Greek world. They are 
sound laws, and achieve the happiness of those who observe them, by produeing 
for them a great number of benefits. These benefits fall into two elasses, 
“human” and “divine.” The former depend on the [e] latter, and if a eity receives 
the one sort, it wins the other too—the greater inelude the lesser; if not, it goes 
without both. Health heads the list of the lesser benefits, followed by beauty; 
third eomes strength, for raeing and other physieal exercises. Wealth is fourth— 
not “blind” wealth,- but the elear-sighted kind whose eompanion is good 


judgment—and good judgment itself is the leading “divine” benefit; seeond 
eomes the habitual self-control of a soul that uses reason. If you eombine these 
two with eourage, [d] you get (thirdly) justice; eourage itself lies in fourth plaee. 
All these take a natural preeedenee over the others, and the lawgiver must of 
eourse rank them in the same order. Then he must inform the citizens that the 
other instruetions they receive have these benefits in view: the “human” benefits 
have the “divine” in view, and all these in turn look towards reason, whieh is 
supreme. The citizens join in marriage; then ehildren, [e] male and female, are 
born and reared; they pass through ehildhood and later life, and finally reaeh old 
age. At every stage the lawgiver should supervise his people, and confer suitable 
marks of honor or disgraee. Whenever they assoeiate with eaeh other, he should 
observe their pains, [632] pleasures and desires, and wateh their passions in all 
their intensity; he must use the laws themselves as instruments for the proper 
distribution of praise and blame. Again, the citizens are angry or afraid; they 
suffer from emotional disturbanees brought on by misfortune, and recover from 
them when life is going well; they have all the feelings that men usually 
experience in illness, war, poverty or their opposites. In all these instanees [b] 
the lawgiver’s duty is to isolate and explain what is good and what is bad in the 
way eaeh individual reaets. Next, the lawgiver must supervise the way the 
citizens acquire money and spend it; he must keep a sharp eye on the various 
methods they all employ to make and dissolve (voluntarily or under duress) their 
assoeiations with one another, noting whieh methods are proper and whieh are 
not; honors should be conferred upon those who [e] eomply with the laws, and 
specified penalties imposed on the disobedient. When the lawgiver eomes to the 
final stages of organizing the entire life of the state, he must deeide what honors 
should be aeeorded the dead and how the manner of burial should be varied. His 
survey eompleted, the author of the legal eode will appoint guardians (some of 
whom will have rational grounds for their aetions, while others rely on “true 
opinion”), so that all these regulations may be welded into a rational whole, 
demonstrably inspired by eonsiderations of justice and self-restraint, not of 
wealth and ambition.’ That is the sort of explanation, gentlemen, that I should [d] 
have liked you to give, and still want now—an explanation of how all these 
eonditions are met in the laws attributed to Zeus and the Pythian Apollo, whieh 
Minos and Lyeurgus laid down. I wish you eould have told me why the system 
on whieh they are arranged is obvious to someone with an expert teehnieal—or 
even empirieal—knowledge of law, while to laymen like ourselves it is entirely 
obseure. 



Glinias: Well then, sir, where do we go from here? 

Athenian: I think we ought to go baek and start again. As before, we [e] 
should eonsider first the activities that promote eourage; then, if you like, we’ll 
work through the other kinds of virtue, one by one. We’ll take the way we deal 
with the first as a model, and try to while away the journey by diseussing the 
others in the same way. Then after dealing with virtue as a whole, we shall show, 
God willing, that the regulations we have just listed had this in view. 

Megillus: A splendid idea! Our friend here is an admirer of Zeus, so [633] try 
examining him, to start with. 

Athenian: ril try to examine not only him, but you and myself as well—^we 
all have a stake in the diseussion. Tell me, then, you two: do we maintain that the 
eommon meals and gymnastie exercises have been invented by your legislator 
for the purpose of war? 

Megillus: Yes. 

Athenian: What about a third sueh institution, and a fourth? To make a full 
list like this will probably be the right proeedure in the ease of the other 'parts’ 
of virtue, too (or whatever the right terminology is: no matter, so long as one’s 
meaning is elear). 

Megillus: 1—and any Spartan, for that matter—^would mention the 
legislator’s [b] invention of hunting as the third item. 

Athenian: Let’s have a shot at adding a fourth, and a fifth too, if we ean. 

Megillus: Well, 1 might try to add a fourth: the enduranee of pain. This is a 
very eonspieuous feature of Spartan life. You find it in our boxing matehes, and 
also in our Taids’, whieh invariably lead to a severe whipping. There is also the 
'Seeret Service’,- as it is ealled, whieh involves a great deal of hard work, and is 
a splendid exercise in enduranee. In winter, its [e] members go barefoot and 
sleep without bedelothes. They dispense with orderlies and look after 
themselves, ranging night and day over the whole eountry. Next, in the ‘Naked 
Games’, men display fantastic enduranee, eontending as they do with the full 
heat of summer. There are a great many other praetiees of the same kind, but if 
you produeed a detailed list it would go on pretty well forever. 

Athenian: You’ve put it all very well, my Spartan friend. But what is [d] to be 
our defmition of eourage? Are we to define it simply in terms of a fight against 
fears and pains only, or do we inelude desires and pleasures, whieh cajole and 
seduee us so effectively? They mold the heart like wax—even the hearts of those 
who loftily believe themselves superior to sueh influences. 

Megillus: Yes, 1 think so—the fight is against all these feelings. 


Athenian: Now, if we remember aright what was said earlier on, our friend 
from Gnossus spoke of a dty and an individual as 'conquered by’ themselves. 
Isn’t that right? 

Glinias: Surely. 

[e] Athenian: Well, shall we eall 'bad’ only the man who is Aonquered by’ 
pains, or shall we indude the victim of pleasures as well? 

Glinias: The term 'bad’ we apply, I think, to the victim of pleasures even 
more than to the other. When we say that a man has been shamefully Aonquered 
by’ himself, we are all, I fancy, mueh more likely to mean someone defeated by 
pleasures than by pains. 

[634] Athenian: But the legal eode of those lawgivers (inspired as they are by 
Zeus and Apollo) eertainly did not envisage a eourage with one hand tied behind 
its baek, able to hit out on the left, but powerless in face of the eunning and 
seductive blandishments from the right. Surely it was supposed to resist in both 
direetions? 

Glinias: Yes, both, I think. 

Athenian: We ought to mention next what praetiees exist in your two eities 
that give a man a taste of pleasure rather than teaeh him how to avoid it—you 
remember how a man eould not avoid pains, but was surrounded by them, and 
then forced, or persuaded by awards of honor, to [b] get the better of them. Now 
where in your eodes of law is the institution that does the same for pleasure? 
Gould you say, please, what institution you have that makes one and the same 
body of citizens eourageous in face of pains and of pleasures alike, so that they 
conquer where they ought to conquer and never fall victims to these their most 
intimate and dangerous enemies? 

Megillus: I was eertainly able to point to a good many laws that were [e] 
designed to eounteraet pains, stranger, but I doubt if I should find it so easy to 
give striking and elear examples in the ease of pleasures. I might have some 
sueeess, perhaps, in finding minor eases. 

Glinias: No more would I be able to find an obvious illustration of this sort of 
thing in the laws of Grete. 

Athenian: My dear sirs, this should not surprise us. (I hope, by the way, that 
if in his desire to discover goodness and truth any of us is led to criticize some 
legal detail in the homeland of either of his eompanions, we shall receive sueh 
eritieism from eaeh other tolerantly and without trueulenee.) 

Glinias: You have put it quite fairly, my Athenian friend. We must do as you 
say. 



Athenian: Trueulenee, eiinias, would be hardly the thing for men of [d] our 
age. 

Glinias: No indeed. 

Athenian: The eritieisms peopie bring against the way Sparta and Grete are 
run may be right or wrong: that is another issue. At any rate, I am probabiy 
better abie than either of you to report what most peopie generaiiy say. However, 
granted that your eodes of iaw have been eomposed with reasonabie sueeess, as 
indeed they have been, one of the best reguiations you have is the one whieh 
forbids any young man to inquire into the reiative merits of the iaws; everyone 
has to agree, with one heart and [e] voice, that they are aii exceiient and exist by 
divine fiat; if anyone says differentiy, the citizens must absoiuteiy refuse to iisten 
to him. If an oid man has some point to make about your institutions, he must 
make sueh remarks to an officiai, or someone of his own age when no young 
man is present. 

Glinias: That’s absoiuteiy right, sir—you must be a wizard! You are far 
removed in time from the iegisiator who iaid down these iaws, but I think you 
have hit on his intentions very nieeiy, and state them with [635] perfect aeeuraey. 

Athenian: Weii, there are no young men here now. In view of our age, the 
legislator surely grants us the indulgenee of having a private diseussion on these 
topies without giving offense. 

Glinias: So be it: don’t hesitate to criticize our laws. There is no disgraee in 
being told of some blemish—indeed, if one takes eritieism in good part, without 
being ruffled by it, it eommonly leads one to a remedy. [b] 

Athenian: Splendid. But eritieism of your laws is not what I propose: that ean 
wait until we have scrutinized them exhaustively. I shall simply mention my 
difficulties. Among all the Greek and foreign peoples who have eome to my 
knowledge, you are unique in that you have been instrueted by your lawgiver to 
keep away from the most attractive entertainments and pleasures, and to refrain 
from tasting them. Yet when it eame to pains and fears, your legislator reekoned 
that if a man ran away from them on every oeeasion from his earliest years and 
was then faced with hardships, pains [e] and fears he eould not avoid, he would 
likewise run away from any enemies who had received sueh a training, and 
beeome their slaves. I think this same lawgiver ought to have taken this same 
line in the ease of pleasures too. He ought to have said to himself: Tf our citizens 
grow up without any experience of the keenest pleasures, and if they are not 
trained to stand firm when they eneounter them, and to refuse to be pushed into 
any disgraceful aetion, their fondness for pleasure will bring them to the [d] 



same bad end as those who eapitulate to fear. Their slavery will be of a different 
kind, but it will be more humiliating: they will beeome the slaves of those who 
are able to stand firm against the onslaughts of pleasure and who are past- 
masters in the art of temptation—utter seoundrels, sometimes. Spiritually, our 
citizens will be part slave, part free, and only in a limited sense will they deserve 
to be ealled eourageous and free.’ Just eonsider this argument: do you think it 
has any relevance at all? 

[e] Glinias: Yes, 1 think it has, at first blush. But it is a weighty business, and 
to jump to confident eonelusions so quickly may well be ehildish and naive. 

Athenian: Well then, eiinias and our friend from Sparta, let’s turn to the next 
item we put on the agenda: after eourage, let’s diseuss self-control. We found, in 
the ease of war, that your two politieal systems were superior to those of states 
with a more haphazard mode of government. Where’s [636] the superiority in 
the ease of self-control? 

Megillus: That’s rather a difficult question. Still, 1 should think the eommon 
meals and the gymnastie exercises are institutions well ealeulated to promote 
both virtues. 

Athenian: Well, my friends, I should think the real difficulty is to make 
politieal systems reflect in praetiee the trouble-free perfection of theory. (The 
human body is probably a parallel. One eannot rigidly preseribe a given regimen 
for a given body, beeause any regimen will invariably turn [b] out, in some 
respeets, to injure our bodies at the same time as it helps them in others.) For 
instanee, these gymnastie exercises and eommon meals, useful though they are 
to a state in many ways, are a danger in their eneouragement of revolution— 
witness the example of the youth of Miletus, Boeotia and Thurii. More 
espeeially, the very antiquity of these praetiees seems to have eorrupted the 
natural pleasures of sex, whieh are eommon to man and beast. For these 
perversions, your two states may well be the [e] first to be blamed, as well as any 
others that make a partieular point of gymnastie exercises. Gireumstanees may 
make you treat this subject either light-heartedly or seriously; in either ease you 
ought to bear in mind that when male and female eome together in order to have 
a ehild, the pleasure they experience seems to arise entirely naturally. But 
homosexual intereourse and lesbianism seem to be unnatural erimes of the first 
rank, and are eommitted beeause men and women eannot eontrol their desire for 
pleasure. It is the Gretans we all hold to blame for making up the story [d] of 
Ganymede:— they were so firmly convinced that their laws eame from Zeus that 
they saddled him with this fable, in order to have a divine 'preeedent’ when 


enjoying that partieular pleasure. That story, however, we may dismiss, but not 
the fact that when men investigate legislation, they investigate almost 
exclusively pleasures and pains as they affect soeiety and the eharaeter of the 
individual. Pleasure and pain, you see, flow like two springs released by nature. 
lf a man draws the right amount from the right [e] one at the right time, he lives 
a happy life; but if he draws unintelligently at the wrong time, his life will be 
rather different. State and individual and every living being are on the same 
footing here. 

Megillus: Well, sir, 1 suppose that what you say is more or less right; at any 
rate, we’re baffled to find an argument against it. But in spite of that 1 still think 
the legislator of Sparta is right to reeommend a poliey of avoiding pleasure (our 
friend here will eome to the reseue of the laws of Gnossus, if he wants to). The 
Spartan law relating to pleasures seems to [637] me the best you eould find 
anywhere. It has eompletely eliminated from our eountry the thing whieh 
partieularly prompts men to indulge in the keenest pleasures, so that they 
beeome unmanageable and make every kind of a fool of themselves: drinking 
parties, with all their violent ineitements to every sort of pleasure, are not a sight 
you’ll see anywhere in Sparta, either in the eountryside or in the towns under her 
eontrol. None of us would fail to inflict there and then the heaviest punishment 
on any tipsy merry-maker [b] he happened to meet; he would not let the man off 
even if he had the festival of Dionysus as his excuse. Onee, 1 saw men in that 
eondition on wagons in your eountry, and at Tarentum, among our eolonials, 1 
saw the entire eity drunk at the festival of Dionysus. We don’t have anything like 
that. 

Athenian: My Spartan friend, all this sort of thing is perfectly laudable in 
men with a eertain strength of eharaeter; it is when they eannot stop themselves 
that it beeomes rather silly. A eountryman of mine eould soon [e] eome baek at 
you tit for tat by pointing to the easy virtue of your women. There is one answer, 
however, whieh in Tarentum and Athens and Sparta too is apparently thought to 
excuse and justify all sueh praetiees. When a foreigner is taken abaek at seeing 
some unfamiliar eustom there, the reply he gets on all hands is this: There is no 
need to be surprised, stranger: this is what we do here; probably you handle 
these things differently.’ Still, my friends, the subject of this conversation is not 
mankind in general [d] but only the merits and faults of legislators. In fact, there 
is a great deal more we ought to say on the whole subject of drinking: it is a 
eustom of some little importanee, and needs a legislator of some little skill to 
understand it properly. 1 am not talking about merely drinking wine or totally 



abstaining froni it: I mean drunkenness. How should we deal with it? One poliey 
is that adopted by the Seythians and Persians, as well as by the Garthaginians, 
Gelts, Iberians and Thraeians—belligerent raees, all of them. [e] Or should we 
adopt your poliey? This, as you say, is one of eomplete abstention, whereas the 
Seythians and Thraeians (the women as well as the men) take their wine neat, 
and tip it down all over their elothes; in this they reekon to be following a 
glorious and splendid eustom. And the Persians indulge on a grand seale (though 
with more deeorum) in these and other luxuries whieh you reject. 

[638] Megillus: Oh, but my fine sir, when we get weapons in our hands we 
rout the lot of them. 

Athenian: Oh, but my dear sir, you must not say that. Many a time an army 
has been defeated and routed in the past, and will be in the future, without any 
very obvious reason. Merely to point to victory or defeat in battle is hardly to 
advance a elear and indisputable eriterion of the merits [b] or demerits of a given 
praetiee. Larger states, you see, defeat smaller ones in battle, and the Syraeusans 
enslave the Loerians, the very people who are supposed to be governed by the 
best laws you eould find in those parts; the Athenians enslave the Geians, and we 
eould find plenty of other similar instanees. It is by diseussing the individual 
praetiee itself that we should try to convince ourselves of its qualities: for the 
moment, we ought to leave defeats and victories out of aeeount, and simply say 
that sueh-and-sueh a praetiee is good and sueh-and-sueh is bad. Pirst, though, 
listen to my explanation of the eorreet way to judge the relative value of these 
praetiees. 

[e] Megillus: Well then, let’s have the explanation. 

Athenian: I think that everyone who sets out to diseuss a praetiee with the 
intention of eensuring it or singing its praises as soon as it is mentioned is 
employing quite the wrong proeedure. You might as well eondemn eheese— out 
of hand when you heard somebody praising its merits as a food, without 
stopping to ask about what effect it has and how it is taken (by whieh I mean 
sueh questions as how it should be given, who should take it, what should go 
with it, in what eondition it should be served, and [d] the state of health required 
of those who eat it). But this is just what I think we are doing in our diseussion. 
We have only to hear the word 'drunkenness’, and one side immediately 
disparages it while the other praises it—a pointless proeedure if there ever was 
one. Eaeh puts up enthusiastie witnesses to endorse its reeommendations: one 
side thinks that the number of its witnesses elinehes the matter, the other points 
to the sight of the teetotalers conquering in battle—not that the facts of the ease 


are beyond dispute even here. Now, if this is the way we are going [e] to work 
one by one through the other eustoms, I for one shall find it goes against the 
grain. I want to diseuss our present subject, drunkenness, by following a 
different—and, I think, eorreet—proeedure, to see if I ean demonstrate the right 
way to eonduet an inquiry into sueh matters as these in general. Thousands and 
thousands of states, you see, differ from your pair of states in their view of these 
things, and would be prepared to fight it out in diseussion. 

[639] Megillus: Gertainly, if a eorreet method of inquiry into sueh matters is 
available, we ought not to shy away from hearing what it is. 

Athenian: Let us eonduet the inquiry more or less like this: suppose 
somebody were to praise goat-keeping, and eommended the goat as a valuable 
artiele of possession; suppose somebody else were to disparage goats beeause he 
had seen some doing damage to cultivated land by grazing on it without a 
goatherd, and were to find similar fault with every animal he saw under 
ineompetent eontrol or none at all. What do we think of the eensure of someone 
like that? Does it earry any weight at all? 

Megillus: Hardly. 

Athenian: If a man possesses only the seienee of navigation, ean we say that 
he will be a useful eaptain on board a ship, and ignore the question [b] whether 
he suffers from seasiekness or not? Can we say that, or ean’t we? 

Megillus: Gertainly not, at any rate if, for all his skill, he’s prone to the 
eomplaint you mention. 

Athenian: What about the eommander of an army? Is he eapable of taking 
eommand just by virtue of military skill, in spite of being a eoward in face of 
danger? The 'seasiekness’ in this ease is produeed by being, as it were, drunk 
with terror. 

Megillus: Hardly a eapable eommander, that. 

Athenian: And what if he eombines eowardiee with ineompetenee? 

Megillus: You are deseribing a downright useless fellow—a eommander of 
the daintiest of dainty women, not of men at all. 

Athenian: Take any soeial gathering you like, whieh functions naturally [e] 
under a leader and serves a useful purpose under his guidanee: what are we to 
think of the observer who praises or eensures it although he has never seen it 
gathered together and running properly under its leader, but always with bad 
leaders or none at all? Given that kind of observer and that kind of gathering, do 
we reekon that his blame or praise will have any value? 

Megillus: How eould it, when he has never seen or joined any of these [d] 



gatherings run in the proper way? 

Athenian: Hold on a moment. There are many kinds of gatherings, and 
presumably we’d say drinkers and drinking-parties were one? 

Megillus: Of eourse. 

Athenian: Has anyone ever seen sueh a gathering run in the proper way? You 
two, of eourse, find the answer easy: 'Never, absolutely never’; drinking-parties 
are just not held in your eountries, besides being illegal. But I have eome aeross 
a great many, in different plaees, and I have investigated pretty nearly all of 
them. However, I have never seen or heard [e] of one that was properly 
eondueted throughout; one eould approve of a few insignificant details, but most 
of them were mismanaged virtually all the time. 

Glinias: What are you getting at, sir? Be a little more explicit. As you said, 
we have no experience of sueh events, so that even if we did find ourselves at 
one we would probably be unable to tell off-hand whieh [640] features were 
eorreet and whieh not. 

Athenian: Very likely. But you ean try to understand from my explanation. 
You appreeiate that eaeh and every assembly and gathering for any purpose 
whatever should invariably have a leader? 

Glinias: Of eourse. 

Athenian: We said a moment ago that if it is a ease of men fighting, their 
leader must be brave. 

Glinias: Yes, indeed. 

Athenian: And a brave man, surely, is less thrown off balanee by fears than 
eowards are. 

[b] Glinias: That too is true enough. 

Athenian: If there were some device by whieh we eould put in eharge of an 
army a eommander who was eompletely fearless and imperturbable, this is what 
we should make every effort to do, surely? 

Glinias: It eertainly is. 

Athenian: But the man we are diseussing now is not going to take the lead in 
hostile eneounters as between enemies, but in the peaceful meetings of friends 
with friends, gathering to foster mutual goodwill. 

Glinias: Exactly. 

[e] Athenian: But we ean assume that this sort of assembly will get rather 
drunk, so it won’t be free of a eertain amount of disturbanee, I suppose. 

Glinias: Of eourse not—I imagine preeisely the opposite. 

Athenian: To start with, then, the members of the gathering will need a 



leader? 

Glinias: Of eourse they will, more than anybody else. 

Athenian: Presumably we should if possible equip them with a leader who 
ean keep his head? 

Glinias: Naturally. 

Athenian: And he should also, presumably, be a man who knows how to 
handle a soeial gathering, beeause his duty is not only to preserve the existing 
Mendliness among its members, but to see that it is strengthened [d] as a result 
of the party. 

Glinias: Quite true. 

Athenian: So, when men beeome merry with drink, don’t they need someone 
put in eharge of them who is sober and disereet rather than the opposite? If the 
man in eharge of the revellers were himself a drinker, or young and indisereet, he 
ought to thank his lueky stars if he managed to avoid starting some serious 
trouble. 

Glinias: Lueky? ril say so! 

Athenian: Consequently, an attaek on sueh gatherings in eities where [e] they 
are eondueted impeeeably might not in itself amount to unjustified eritieism, 
provided the eritie were attaeking the institution itself. But if he abuses the 
institution simply beeause he sees every possible mistake being made in running 
it, he elearly does not realize, first, that this is a ease of mismanagement, and 
seeondly that any and every praetiee will appear in the same light if it is earried 
on without a sober leader to eontrol it. Surely you appreeiate that a drunken 
steersman, or any eommander of anything, [641] will always make a total wreek 
of his ship or ehariot or army, or whatever else he may be direeting? 

Glinias: Yes, sir, there’s truth in that, eertainly. But the next step is for you to 
tell us what conceivable benefit this eustom of drinking parties would be to us, 
given proper management. For instanee, to take our example of a moment ago, if 
an army were properly eontrolled, its soldiers would win the war and this would 
be a eonsiderable benefit, and the same [b] reasoning applies to our other 
instanees. But what solid benefit would it be to individuals or the state to instruet 
a drinking party how to behave itself? 

Athenian: Well, what solid benefit are we to say it is to the state when just 
one lad or just one ehorus of them has been properly instrueted? If the question 
were put like that, we should say that the state gets very little benefit from just 
one; but ask in general what great benefit the state derives from the training by 
whieh it edueates its citizens, and the reply will be perfectly straightforward. The 



good edueation they have received will make them good men, and being good 
they will achieve sueeess in other [e] ways, and even conquer their enemies in 
battle. Edueation leads to victory; but victory, on oeeasions, results in the loss of 
edueation, beeause men often swell with pride when they have won a victory in 
war, and this pride fills them with a million other vices. Men have won many 
'Gadmean victories’, and will win many more, but there has never been sueh a 
thing as 'Gadmean edueation’.— 

Glinias: It looks to us, my friend, as if you mean to imply that passing [d] the 
time with friends over a drink—provided we behave ourselves—is a 
eonsiderable eontribution to edueation. 

Athenian: Most eertainly. 

Glinias: Well then, eould you now produee some justification for this view? 

Athenian: Justification? Only a god, sir, would be entitled to insist that this 
view is eorreet—there are so many conflicting opinions. But if neeessary 1 am 
quite prepared to give my own, now that we have launehed into a diseussion of 
laws and politieal organizations. 

Glinias: This is preeisely what we are trying to discover—your own [e] 
opinion of the business we are now debating. 

Athenian: Well then, let that be our agenda: you have to direet your efforts to 
understanding the argument, while 1 direet mine to expounding it as elearly as 1 
ean. But first listen to this, by way of preface: you’ll find every Greek takes it for 
granted that my eity likes talking and does a great deal of it, whereas Sparta is a 
eity of few words and Grete cultivates the [642] intelleet rather than the tongue. 1 
don’t want to make you feel that 1 am saying an awful lot about a triviality, if 1 
deal exhaustively and at length with sueh a limited topie as drinking. In fact, the 
genuinely eorreet way to regulate drinking ean hardly be explained adequately 
and elearly except in the context of a eorreet theory of eulture; and it is 
impossible to explain this without eonsidering the whole subject of edueation. 
That ealls for a very long diseussion indeed. So what do you think we ought to 
do now? What about skipping all this for the moment, and passing on to some 
[b] other legal topie? 

Megillus: As it happens, sir—perhaps you haven’t heard—my family 
represents the interests of your state, Athens, in Sparta. 1 dare say all ehildren, 
when they learn they are proxeni— of a state, conceive a liking for it from their 
earliest years; eaeh of us thinks of the state he represents as a fatherland, seeond 
only to his own eountry. This is exactly my own [e] experience now. When the 
Spartans were criticizing or praising the Athenians, 1 used to hear the little 


ehildren say, 'Megillus, your state has done the dirty on us,’ or, 'it has done us 
proud.’ By listening to all this and eonstantly resisting on your behalf the eharges 
of Athens’ detraetors, I acquired a whole-hearted affection for her, so that to this 
day I very mueh enjoy the sound of your aeeent. It is eommonly said that when 
an Athenian is good, he is 'very very good’, and I’m sure that’s right. They are 
unique in that they are good not beeause of any eompulsion, but spontaneously, 
[d] by graee of heaven; it is all so genuine and unfeigned. So you’re weleome to 
speak as long as you like, so far as I’m eoneerned. 

Glinias: I endorse your freedom to say as mueh as you like, sir: you’ll see that 
when you’ve heard what I have to say, too. You have probably heard that 
Epimenides, a man who was divinely inspired, was born hereabouts. He was 
eonneeted with my family, and ten years before the Persian [e] attaek he obeyed 
the eommand of the oraele to go to Athens,— where he performed eertain 
sacrifices whieh the god had ordered. He told the Athenians, who were 
apprehensive at the preparations the Persians were making, that the Persians 
would not eome for ten years, and that when they did, they would go baek with 
all their intentions frustrated, after sustaining greater losses than they had 
inflicted. That was when my aneestors formed ties of Mendship with you 
Athenians, and ever sinee then my [643] forebears and I have held you in 
affection. 

Athenian: Well then, on your part you are prepared to listen, apparently; on 
my side, I am ready and willing to go ahead, but the job will eertainly tax my 
abilities. Still, the effort must be made. To assist the argument, we ought to take 
the preliminary step of defining edueation and its potentialities, beeause we have 
ventured on a diseussion whieh is intended to lead us to the god of wine, and we 
are agreed that edueation is as it were the route we have to take. 

Glinias: Gertainly let’s do that, if you like. 

Athenian: I am going to explain how one should deseribe edueation: [b] see 
if you approve of my aeeount. 

Glinias: Your explanation, then, please. 

Athenian: It is this: I insist that a man who intends to be good at a partieular 
oeeupation must praetiee it from ehildhood: both at work and at play he must be 
surrounded by the speeial Tools of the trade’. For instanee, the man who intends 
to be a good farmer must play at farming, and the man who is to be a good 
builder must spend his playtime building [e] toy houses; and in eaeh ease the 
teaeher must provide miniature tools that eopy the real thing. In partieular, in this 
elementary stage they must learn the essential elementary skills. For example. 


the earpenter must learn in his play how to handle a rule and plumb-line, and the 
soldier must learn to ride a horse (either by aetually doing it, in play, or by some 
similar activity). We should try to use the ehildren’s games to ehannel their 
pleasures and desires towards the activities in whieh they will have to engage 
when they are adult. To sum up, we say that the eorreet way to bring up [d] and 
edueate a ehild is to use his playtime to imbue his soul with the greatest possible 
liking for the oeeupation in whieh he will have to be absolutely perfect when he 
grows up. Now, as I suggested, eonsider the argument so far: do you approve of 
my aeeount? 

Glinias: Of eourse. 

Athenian: But let’s not leave our deseription of edueation in the air. When we 
abuse or eommend the upbringing of individual people and say that one of us is 
edueated and the other unedueated, we sometimes use this latter term of men 
who have in fact had a thorough edueation—one direeted towards petty trade or 
the merehant-shipping business, or [e] something like that. But I take it that for 
the purpose of the present diseussion we are not going to treat this sort of thing 
as 'edueation’; what we have in mind is edueation from ehildhood in virtue, a 
training whieh produees a keen desire to beeome a perfect citizen who knows 
how to rule and be ruled as justice demands. I suppose we should want to mark 
[644] off this sort of training from others and reserve the title 'edueation’ for it 
alone. A training direeted to acquiring money or a robust physique, or even to 
some intelleetual facility not guided by reason and justice, we should want to 
eall eoarse and illiberal, and say that it had no elaim whatever to be ealled 
edueation. Still, let’s not quibble over a name; let’s stiek to the proposition we 
agreed on just now: as a rule, men with a eorreet edueation beeome good, and 
nowhere in the world should edueation be [b] despised, for when eombined with 
great virtue, it is an asset of inealeulable value. If it ever beeomes eorrupt, but 
ean be put right again, this is a lifelong task whieh everyone should undertake to 
the limit of his strength. 

Glinias: True. We agree with your deseription. 

Athenian: Here is a further point on whieh we agreed some time ago:— those 
who ean eontrol themselves are good, those who eannot are bad. 

Glinias: Perfectly eorreet. 

[e] Athenian: Let’s take up this point again and eonsider even more elosely 
just what we mean. Perhaps you’ll let me try to clarify the issue by means of an 
illustration. 

Glinias: By all means. 


Athenian: Are we to assume, then, that eaeh of us is a single individual? 

Glinias: Yes. 

Athenian: But that he possesses within himself a pair of witless and mutually 
antagonistie advisers, whieh we eall pleasure and pain? 

Glinias: That is so. 

Athenian: In addition to these two, he has opinions about the future, whose 
general name is 'expectations’. Specifically, the antieipation of pain [d] is ealled 
Tear’, and the antieipation of the opposite is ealled Aonfidence’. Over and 
against all these we have Aaleulation’, by whieh we judge the relative merits of 
pleasure and pain, and when this is expressed as a publie deeision of a state, it 
receives the title 'law’. 

Glinias: I ean seareely follow you; but assume I do, and earry on with what 
eomes next. 

Megillus: Yes, I’m in the same difficulty. 

Athenian: I suggest we look at the problem in this way: let’s imagine that 
eaeh of us Iiving beings is a puppet of the gods. Whether we have been 
eonstrueted to serve as their plaything, or for some serious reason, [e] is 
something beyond our ken, but what we eertainly do know is this: we have these 
emotions in us, whieh aet like eords or strings and tug us about; they work in 
opposition, and tug against eaeh other to make us perform aetions that are 
opposed eorrespondingly; baek and forth we go aeross the boundary line where 
vice and virtue meet. One of these dragging forces, aeeording to our argument, 
demands our eonstant obedienee, and this is [645] the one we have to hang on to, 
eome what may; the pull of the other eords we must resist. This eord, whieh is 
golden and holy, transmits the power of Aaleulation’, a power whieh in a state is 
ealled the publie law; being golden, it is pliant, while the others, whose 
eomposition resembles a variety of other substanees, are tough and inflexible. 
The force exerted by law is excellent, and one should always eo-operate with it, 
beeause although Aaleulation’ is a noble thing, it is gentle, not vioIent, and its 
efforts need assistants, so that the gold in us may prevail over the other 
substanees. If [b] we do give our help, the moral point of this fable, in whieh we 
appear as puppets, will have been well and truly made; the meaning of the terms 
‘seIf-superior’ and 'seIf-inferior’— will somehow beeome elearer, and the duties 
of state and individual will be better appreeiated. The latter must digest the truth 
about these forces that pull him, and aet on it in his Iife; the state must get an 
aeeount of it either from one of the gods or from the human expert we’ve 
mentioned, and ineorporate it in the form of a law to govern both its internal 


affairs and its relations with other states. A further result will be a elearer 
distinetion between virtue and vice; the [e] light east on that problem will 
perhaps in turn help to clarify the subject of edueation and the various other 
praetiees, partieularly the business of drinking parties. It may well be thought 
that this is a triviality on whieh a great deal too mueh has been said, but equally 
it may turn out that the topie really does deserve this extended diseussion. 

Glinias: You are quite right; we eertainly ought to give full eonsideration to 
anything that deserves our attention in the 'symposium’ we are having now. 

Athenian: Well then, tell me: if we give drink to this puppet of ours, [d] what 
effect do we have on it? 

Glinias: What’s your purpose in harking baek to that question? 

Athenian: No partieular purpose, for the moment. I’m just asking, in a 
general way, what effect is had on something when it is assoeiated with 
something else. I’ll try to explain my meaning even more elearly. This is what 
I’m asking; does drinking wine make pleasures and pains, anger and love, more 
intense? 

Glinias: Very mueh so. 

Athenian: What about sensations, memory, opinions and thought? Do [e] 
these too beeome more intense? Or rather, don’t they entirely desert a man if he 
fills himself with drink? 

Glinias: Yes, they desert him entirely. 

Athenian: So he reverts to the mental state he was in as a young ehild? 

Glinias: Indeed. 

Athenian: And it’s then that his self-control would be at its lowest? 

Glinias: Yes, at its lowest. [646] 

Athenian: A man in that eondition, we agree, is very bad indeed. 

Glinias: Very. 

Athenian: So it looks as if it’s not only an old man who will go through a 
seeond ehildhood, but the drunkard too. 

Glinias: That’s well said, sir. 

Athenian: Now, is there any argument that eould even begin to persuade us 
that we ought to venture on this praetiee, rather than make every possible effort 
to avoid it? 

Glinias: Apparently there is; at any rate, this is what you say, and a minute 
ago you were ready to produee it. 

[b] Athenian: A eorreet reminder; I’m ready still, now that you have both said 
you would be glad to listen to me. 



Glinias: We’ll be all ears, sir, if only beeause of your amazing paradox that a 
man should, on oeeasions, voluntarily abandon himself to extreme depravity. 

Athenian: You mean spiritual depravity, don’t you? 

Glinias: Yes. 

Athenian: And what about degradation of the body, my friend—emaeiation, 
disfigurement, ugliness, impotenee? Shouldn’t we be startled to find [e] a man 
voluntarily redueing himself to sueh a state? 

Glinias: Of eourse we should. 

Athenian: We don’t suppose, do we, that those who voluntarily take 
themselves off to the surgery in order to drink down medieines are unaware of 
the fact that very soon after, for days on end, their eondition will be sueh that, if 
it were to be anything more than temporary, it would make life insupportable? 
We know, surely, that those who resort to gymnasia for vigorous exercises 
beeome temporarily enfeebled? 

Glinias: Yes, we are aware of all this. 

Athenian: And of the fact that they go there of their own aeeord, for the sake 
of the benefit they will receive after the initial stages? 

[d] Glinias: Most eertainly. 

Athenian: So shouldn’t we look at the other praetiees in the same light? 

Glinias: Yes indeed. 

Athenian: So the same view should be taken of time spent in one’s eups—if, 
that is, we may think of it as a legitimate parallel. 

Glinias: Of eourse. 

Athenian: Now if time so spent turned out to benefit us no less than time 
devoted to the body, it would have the initial advantage over physieal exercises 
in that, unlike them, it is painless. 

[e] Glinias: You’re right enough in that, but I’d be surprised if we eould 
discover any sueh benefit in this ease. 

Athenian: Then this is the point it looks as if we ought to be trying to explain. 
Tell me: ean we conceive of two roughly opposite kinds of fear? 

Glinias: Whieh? 

Athenian: These: when we expect evils to oeeur, we are in fear of them, I 
suppose? 

Glinias: Yes. 

Athenian: And we often fear for our reputation, when we imagine we [647] 
are going to get a bad name for doing or saying something disgraeeM. This is 
the fear whieh we, and I fancy everyone else, eall 'shame’. 



Glinias: Surely. 

Athenian: These are the two fears I meant. The seeond resists pains and the 
other things we dread, as well as our keenest and most frequent pleasures. 

Glinias: Very true. 

Athenian: The legislator, then, and anybody of the slightest merit, values this 
fear very highly, and gives it the name 'modesty’. The feeling of confidence that 
is its opposite he ealls Tnsolenee’, and reekons it to be the biggest eurse anyone 
eould suffer, whether in his private or his publie life. 

Glinias: True. [b] 

Athenian: So this fear not only safeguards us in a lot of other erueial areas of 
eonduet but eontributes more than anything else, if we take one thing with 
another, to the seeurity that follows victory in war. Two things, then, eontribute 
to victory: fearlessness in face of the enemy, and fear of ill-repute among one’s 
friends. 

Glinias: Exactly. 

Athenian: Every individual should therefore beeome both afraid and 
unafraid, for the reasons we have distinguished in eaeh ease. [e] 

Glinias: Gertainly. 

Athenian: Moreover, if we want to make an individual proof against all sorts 
of fears, it is by exposing him to fear, in a way sanetioned by the law, that we 
make him unafraid. 

Glinias: Evidently we do. 

Athenian: But what about our attempts to make a man afraid, in a way 
eonsistent with justice? Shouldn’t we see that he enters the lists against 
impudenee, and give him training to resist it, so as to make him conquer in the 
struggle with his pleasures? A man has to fight and conquer his [d] feelings of 
eowardiee before he ean achieve perfect eourage; if he has no experience and 
training in that kind of struggle, he will never more than half realize his 
potentialities for virtue. Isn’t the same true of self-control? Will he ever achieve 
a perfect mastery here without having fought and conquered, with all the skills 
of speeeh and aetion both in work and play, the erowd of pleasures and desires 
that stimulate him to aet shamelessly and unjustly? Can he afford not to have the 
experience of all these struggles? 

Glinias: It would seem hardly likely. 

Athenian: Well then, has any god given me a drug to produee fear, so [e] that 
the more a man agrees to drink of it, the more the impression grows on him, after 
every draft, that he is assailed by misfortune? The effect would be to make him 



apprehensive about his present and future prospeets, until finally even the 
boldest of men would be redueed to absolute terror; [648] but when he had 
recovered from the drink and slept it off, he would invariably be himself again. 

Glinias: And what drink does that, sir? There’s hardly an example we eould 
point to anywhere in the world. 

Athenian: No. But if one had eropped up, would a legislator have been able 
to make any use of it to promote eourage? This is the sort of point we might well 
have put to him about it: 'Legislator—whether your laws are to apply to Gretans 
or to any other people—tell us this: wouldn’t you [b] be partieularly glad to have 
a eriterion of the eourage and eowardiee of your citizens? 

Glinias: Obviously, every legislator would say 'Yes’. 

Athenian: 'Well, you’d like a safe test without any serious risks, wouldn’t 
you? Or do you prefer one full of risks?’ 

Glinias: They will all agree to this as well: safety is essential. 

Athenian: 'Your proeedure would be to test these people’s reaetions [e] when 
they had been put into a state of alarm, and by eneouraging, rebuking and 
rewarding individuals you would eompel them to beeome fearless. You would 
inflict disgraee on anyone who disobeyed and refused to beeome in every respeet 
the kind of man you wanted; you would diseharge without penalty anyone who 
had displayed the proper eourage and finished his training satisfactorily; and the 
failures you would punish. Or would you refuse point-blank to apply the test, 
even though you had nothing against the drink in other respeets?’ 

Glinias: Of eourse he would apply it, sir. 

Athenian: Anyway, my friend, eompared with eurrent praetiee, this training 
would be remarkably straightforward, and would suit individuals, [d] small 
groups, and any larger numbers you may want. Now if a man retreated into some 
deeent obseurity, out of embarrassment at the thought of being seen before he is 
in good shape, and trained against his fears alone and in privacy, equipped with 
just this drink instead of all the usual paraphernalia, he would be entirely 
justified. But he would be no less justified if, confident that he was already well 
equipped by birth and breeding, he were to plunge into training with several 
fellow drinkers. [e] While inevitably roused by the wine, he would show himself 
strong enough to eseape its other effects: his virtue would prevent him from 
eommitting even one serious improper aet, and from beeoming a different kind 
of person. Before getting to the last round he would leave off, fearing the way in 
whieh drink invariably gets the better of a man. 

Glinias: Yes, sir, even he would be prudent enough to do that. 



[649] Athenian: Let’s repeat the point we were making to the legislator: 
'Agreed then: there is probably no sueh thing as a drug to produee fear, either by 
divine gift or human contrivance (I leave quacks out of aeeount: they’re beyond 
the pale). But is there a drink that will banish fear and stimulate over-confidence 
about the wrong thing at the wrong moment? What do we say to this?’ 

Glinias: I suppose he’ll say There is’, and mention wine. 

Athenian: And doesn’t this do just the opposite of what we deseribed a 
moment ago? When a man drinks it, it immediately makes him more [b] eheerM 
than he was before; the more he takes, the more it fills him with boundless 
optimism: he thinks he ean do anything. Pinally, bursting with self-esteem and 
imposing no restraint on his speeeh and aetions, the fellow loses all his 
inhibitions and beeomes eompletely fearless: he’ll say and do anything, without 
a qualm. Everybody, I think, would agree with us about this. 

Glinias: Gertainly. 

Athenian: Now let’s think baek again to this point: we said that there were 
two elements in our souls that should be cultivated, one of them in order to make 
ourselves supremely confident, its opposite to make ourselves [e] supremely 
fearful. 

Glinias: The latter being modesty, I suppose. 

Athenian: Well remembered! But in view of the fact that one has to learn to 
be eourageous and intrepid when assailed by fears, the question arises whether 
the opposite quality will have to be cultivated in opposite eireumstanees. 

Glinias: Probably so. 

Athenian: So the eonditions in whieh we naturally beeome unusually bold 
and daring seem to be preeisely those required for praetiee in redueing our 
shamelessness and audaeity to the lowest possible level, so that we beeome 
terrified of ever venturing to say, suffer, or do anything disgraceful. [d] 

Glinias: Apparently. 

Athenian: Now aren’t we affected in this way by all the following eonditions 
—anger, love, pride, ignoranee and eowardiee? We ean add wealth, beauty, 
strength and everything else that turns us into fools and makes us drunk with 
pleasure. However, we are looking for an inexpensive and less harmful test we 
ean apply to people, whieh will also give us a ehanee to train them, and this we 
have in the serutiny we ean make of them when they are relaxed over a drink. 
Can we point to a more suitable [e] pleasure than this—provided some 
appropriate preeautions are taken? Let’s look at it in this way. Suppose you have 
a man with an irritable and savage temper (this is the souree of a huge number of 



erimes). Surely, to make eontraets with him, and run the risk that he may default, 
is a more dangerous way to test him than to keep him eompany during a festival 
[650] of Dionysus? Or again, if a man’s whole being is dominated by sexual 
pleasures, it is dangerous to try him out by putting him in eharge of your wife 
and sons and daughters; this is to scrutinize the eharaeter of his soul at the priee 
of exposing to risk those whom you hold most dear. You eould eite dozens of 
other instanees, and still not do justice to the superiority of this wholly 
innoeuous 'examination by reereation’. In fact, I think neither the Gretans nor 
any other people would disagree if we summed it all up [b] like this: we have 
here a pretty fair test of eaeh other, whieh for eheapness, safety and speed is 
absolutely unrivaled. 

Glinias: True so far. 

Athenian: So this insight into the nature and disposition of a man’s soul will 
rank as one of the most useful aids available to the art whieh is eoneerned to 
foster a good eharaeter—the art of statesmanship, I take it? 

Glinias: Gertainly. 
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Book II 


[652] Athenian: It looks as if the next question we have to ask is this: is the 
insight we somehow get into men’s natural temperaments the only thing in favor 
of drinking parties? Or does a properly run drinking party confer some other 
substantial benefit that we ought to eonsider very seriously? What do we say to 
this? We need to be careful here: as far as I ean see, our argument does tend to 
point to the answer Wes’, but when we try to [b] discover how and in what 
sense, we may get tripped up by it. 

Glinias: Tell us why, then. 

Athenian: I want to think baek over our definition of eorreet edueation, [653] 
and to hazard the suggestion now that drinking parties are aetually its safeguard, 
provided they are properly established and eondueted on the right lines. 

Glinias: That’s a large elaim! 

Athenian: I maintain that the earliest sensations that a ehild feels in infancy 
are of pleasure and pain, and this is the route by whieh virtue and vice first enter 
the soul. (But for a man to acquire good judgment, and unshakable eorreet 
opinions, however late in life, is a matter of good luek: a man who possesses 
them, and all the benefits they entail, is perfect.) [b] I eall ‘edueation’ the initial 
acquisition of virtue by the ehild, when the feelings of pleasure and affection, 
pain and hatred, that well up in his soul are ehanneled in the right eourses before 
he ean understand the reason why. Then when he does understand, his reason 
and his emotions agree in telling him that he has been properly trained by 
ineuleation of appropriate habits. Virtue is this general eoneord of reason and 
emotion. But there is one element you eould isolate in any aeeount you give, and 
this is the [e] eorreet formation of our feelings of pleasure and pain, whieh 
makes us hate what we ought to hate from first to last, and love what we ought to 
love. Call this ‘edueation’, and I, at any rate, think you would be giving it its 
proper name. 

Glinias: Yes, sir, we entirely approve of what you have just said about 
edueation and that goes for your previous aeeount, too.- 


Athenian: Splendid. Edueation, then, is a matter of eorreetiy diseipiined 
feeiings of pieasure and pain. But in the eourse of a man’s iife the effect wears 
off, and in many respeets it is iost aitogether. The gods, however, [d] took pity 
on the human raee, born to suffer as it was, and gave it reiief in the form of 
reiigious festivais to serve as periods of rest from its iabors. They gave us the 
Muses, with Apoiio their ieader, and Dionysus; by having these gods to share 
their hoiidays, men were to be made whoie again, and thanks to them, we find 
refreshment in the eeiebration of these festivais. Now, there is a theory whieh we 
are aiways having dinned into our ears: iet’s see if it squares with the facts or 
not. It runs like this: virtually all young things find it impossible to keep their 
bodies still and their tongues quiet. They are always trying to move around and 
ery out; some jump [e] and skip and do a kind of gleeful danee as they play with 
eaeh other, while others produee all sorts of noises. And whereas animals have 
no sense of order and disorder in movement (Thythm’ and 'harmony’, as we eall 
it), we human beings have been made sensitive to both and ean enjoy them. This 
is the gift of the same gods whom we said were given to us [654] as eompanions 
in daneing; it is the device whieh enables them to be our ehorus-leaders and 
stimulate us to movement, making us eombine to sing and danee—and as this 
naturally- 'eharms’ us, they invented the word 'ehorus’.- So shall we take it that 
this point is established? Can we assume that edueation eomes originally from 
Apollo and the Muses, or not? 

Glinias: Yes. 

Athenian: So by an 'unedueated’ man we shall mean a man who has not been 
trained to take part in a ehorus; and we must say that if a man [b] has been 
sufficiently trained, he is 'edueated’. 

Glinias: Naturally. 

Athenian: And of eourse a performance by a ehorus is a eombination of 
daneing and singing? 

Glinias: Of eourse. 

Athenian: And this means that the well-edueated man will be able both to 
sing and danee well ? 

Glinias: So it seems. 

Athenian: Now let’s see just what that word implies. 

Glinias: What word? 

Athenian: We say 'he sings well’ or 'he danees well’. But should we [e] 
expand this and say 'provided he sings good songs and danees good danees’? Or 
not? 


Glinias: Yes, we should expand it. 

Athenian: Now then, take a man whose opinion about what is good is eorreet 
(it really is good), and likewise in the ease of the bad (it really is bad), and 
follows this judgment in praetiee. He may be able to represent, by word and 
gesture, and with invariable sueeess, his intelleetual eoneeption of what is good, 
even though he gets no pleasure from it and feels no hatred for what is bad. 
Another man may not be very good at keeping [d] on the right lines when he 
uses his body and his voice to represent the good, or at trying to form some 
intelleetual eoneeption of it; but he may be very mueh on the right lines in his 
feelings of pleasure and pain, beeause he weleomes what is good and loathes 
what is bad. Whieh of these two will be the better edueated musieally, and the 
more effective member of a ehorus? 

Glinias: As far as edueation is eoneerned, sir, the seeond is infinitely superior. 

Athenian: So if the three of us grasp what 'goodness’ is in singing and 
daneing, we have also a sound eriterion for distinguishing the edueated man 
from the unedueated. If we fail to grasp it, we’ll never be able to make up our 
minds whether a safeguard for edueation exists, or where [e] we ought to look 
for it. Isn’t that so? 

Glinias: Yes, it is. 

Athenian: The next quarry we have to traek down, like hounds at a hunt, will 
be what eonstitutes a 'good’ bodily movement, tune, song and danee. But if all 
these notions give us the slip and get away, it will be pointless utterly to prolong 
our diseussion of eorreet edueation, Greek or foreign. 

Glinias: Quite. 

Athenian: Good. Now, what is to be our definition of a good tune or bodily 
movement? Tell me—imagine a eourageous soul and a eowardly [655] soul 
beset by one and the same set of troubles: do similar sounds and movements of 
the body result in eaeh ease? 

Glinias: Of eourse not. The complexion is different, to start with. 

Athenian: You are absolutely right, my friend. But musie is a matter of 
rhythm and harmony, and involves tunes and movements of the body; this means 
that while it is legitimate to speak of a Thythmieal’ or a 'harmonious’ movement 
or tune, we eannot properly apply to either of them the ehorus-masters’ metaphor 
'brilliantly eolored’. But what is the appropriate language to deseribe the 
movement and melody used to portray the brave [b] man and the eoward? The 
eorreet proeedure is to eall those of brave men 'good’ and those of eowards 
'disgracefuT. But let’s not have an inordinately long diseussion about the details; 



ean we say, without beating about the bush, that all niovenients and tunes 
assoeiated with spiritual or bodily excellence (the real thing or a representation) 
are good? And conversely bad if they have to do with vice? 

Glinias: Yes, that’s a reasonable proposal. You may assume we agree. 

Athenian: Here’s a further point: do we all enjoy every type of performance 
[e] by a ehorus to the same degree? Or is that far from being true? 

Glinias: As far as it eould be! 

Athenian: But ean we put our finger on the eause of our confusion? Is it that 
'good’ varies from person to person? Or that it is thought to vary, although in 
point of fact it does not? No one, I fancy, will be prepared to say that danees 
portraying evil are better than those portraying virtue, or that although other 
people enjoy the virtuous Muse, his own personal liking is for movements 
expressing depravity. Yet most men do maintain [d] that the power of musie to 
give pleasure to the soul is the standard by whieh it should be judged. But this is 
an insupportable doetrine, and it is absolute blasphemy to speak like that. More 
likely, though, it’s something else that’s misleading us. 

Glinias: What? 

Athenian: Performances given by ehoruses are representations of eharaeter, 
and deal with every variety of aetion and ineident. The individual performers 
enaet their roles partly by expressing their own eharaeters, partly by imitating 
those of others. That is why, when they find that the speaking or singing or any 
other element in the performance of a ehorus [e] appeals to their natural 
eharaeter or acquired habits, or both, they ean’t help applauding with delight and 
using the term 'good’. But sometimes they find these performances going 
against the grain of their natural eharaeter or their disposition or habits, in whieh 
ease they are unable to take any pleasure in them and applaud them, and in this 
ease the word they use is 'shoeking’. When a man’s natural eharaeter is as it 
should be, but he has acquired bad habits, or conversely when his habits are 
eorreet but his natural eharaeter is vicious, his pleasure and his approval fail to 
eoineide: he ealls the performances 'pleasant, but depraved’. Sueh performers, in 
[656] the eompany of others whose judgment they respeet, are ashamed to make 
this kind of movement with their bodies, and to sing sueh songs as though they 
genuinely approved of them. But in their heart of hearts, they enjoy themselves. 

Glinias: You are quite right. 

Athenian: Now, does a man’s enjoyment of bad bodily movements or bad 
tunes do him any harm? And does it do him any good to take pleasure in the 
opposite kind? 



Glinias: Probably. 

Athenian: Trobably’? Is that all? Surely there must be a predse analogy [b] 
here with the man who eomes into eontaet with depraved eharaeters and wieked 
people, and who does not reaet with disgust, but weleomes them with pleasure, 
eensuring them half-heartedly beeause he only half-realizes, as in a dream, how 
perverted sueh a state is: he just eannot eseape taking on the eharaeter of what he 
enjoys, whether good or bad—even if he is ashamed to go so far as to applaud it. 
In fact we eould hardly point to a greater force for good—or evil—than this 
inevitable assimilation of eharaeter. 

Glinias: No, I don’t think we eould. 

Athenian: So, in a soeiety where the laws relating to eulture, edueation [e] 
and reereation are, or will be in future, properly established, do we imagine that 
authors will be given a free hand? The ehoruses will be eomposed of the young 
ehildren of law-abiding citizens: will the eomposer be free to teaeh them 
anything by way of rhythm, tune and words that amuses him when he eomposes, 
without bothering what effect he may have on them as regards virtue and vice? 

Glinias: That’s eertainly not sensible; how eould it be? 

Athenian: But it is preeisely this that they are allowed to do in virtually [d] 
all states—except in Egypt. 

Glinias: Egypt! Well then, you’d better tell us what legislation has been 
enaeted there. 

Athenian: Merely to hear about it is startling enough. Long ago, apparently, 
they realized the truth of the prineiple we are putting forward only now, that the 
movements and tunes whieh the ehildren of the state are to praetiee in their 
rehearsals must be good ones. They eompiled a list of [e] them aeeording to 
style, and displayed it in their temples. Painters and everyone else who represent 
movements of the body of any kind were restrieted to these forms; modification 
and innovation outside this traditional framework were prohibited, and are 
prohibited even today, both in this field and the arts in general. If you examine 
their art on the spot, you will find that ten thousand years ago (and I’m not 
speaking loosely: I mean [657] literally ten thousand), paintings and reliefs were 
produeed that are no better and no worse than those of today, beeause the same 
artistie rules were applied in making them. 

Glinias: Eantastie! 

Athenian: No: simply a supreme achievement of legislators and statesmen. 
You might, even so, find some other things to criticize there, but in the matter of 
musie this ineseapable fact deserves our attention: it has in fact proved feasible 



to take the kind of musie that shows a natural eorreetness and put it on a firm 
footing by legislation.- But it is the task of a god, [b] or a man of god-like 
stature; in fact, the Egyptians do say that the tunes that have been preserved for 
so long are eompositions of Isis. Consequently, as I said, if one eould get even a 
rough idea of what eonstitutes 'eorreetness’ in matters musieal, one ought to 
have no qualms about giving the whole subject systematie expression in the form 
of a law. It is true that the craving for pleasure and the desire to avoid tedium 
lead us to a eonstant seareh for novelty in musie, and ehoral performances that 
have been thus eonseerated may be stigmatized as out-of-date; but this does not 
have very mueh power to eorrupt them. In Egypt, at any rate, it does not seem to 
have had a eorrupting effect at all: quite the eontrary. 

[e] Glinias: So it would seem, to judge from your aeeount. 

Athenian: So, equally without qualms, we ean surely deseribe the proper 
eonditions for festive musie and performances of ehoruses more or less like this. 
When we think things are going well for us, we feel delight; and to put it the 
other way round, when we feel delight, we eome to think that things are going 
well. Isn’t that so? 

Glinias: It is. 

Athenian: In addition, when we are in that state—I mean 'delight’—^we ean’t 
keep still. 

Glinias: That’s true. 

[d] Athenian: Our youngsters are keen to join the daneing and singing 
themselves, but we old men think the proper thing is to pass the time as 
speetators. The delight we feel eomes from their relaxation and merrymaking. 
Our agility is deserting us, and as we feel its loss we are only too pleased to 
provide eompetitions for the young, beeause they ean best stir in us the memory 
of our youth and re-awaken the instinets of our younger days. 

Glinias: Very true. 

Athenian: So we’d better face the fact that there is a grain of truth in [e] 
eontemporary thought on the subject of holiday-makers. Most people say that the 
man who delights us most and gives us most pleasure should be highly esteemed 
for his skill, and deserves to be awarded first prize, beeause the fact that we are 
allowed to relax on sueh oeeasions means that we ought to lionize the man who 
gives most people most pleasure, so that, as I said just now, he deserves to earry 
off the prize. In theory that’s right, isn’t it? And wouldn’t it be equally right in 
praetiee? [658] 

Glinias: Maybe. 


Athenian: Ah, my fine fellow, sueh a eonelusion 'may be’ rash! We must 
make some distinetions, and examine the question rather like this: suppose 
somebody were to arrange a eompetition, and were to leave its eharaeter entirely 
open, not specifying whether it was to be gymnastie, artistie or equestrian. 
Assume that he gathers together all the inhabitants of the state, and offers a 
prize: anyone who wishes should eome and eompete in giving pleasure, and this 
is to be the sole eriterion; the eompetitor who gives the [b] audienee most 
pleasure will win; he has an entirely free hand as to what method he employs, 
but provided he excels in this one respeet he will be judged the most pleasing of 
the eompetitors and win the prize. What effect do we think sueh an 
announeement would have? 

Glinias: In what way do you mean? 

Athenian: Likely enough, I suppose, one eompetitor will play the Homer and 
present epie poetry, another will sing lyrie songs to musie, another will put on a 
tragedy, and another a eomedy; and it will be no surprise if somebody even 
reekons his best ehanee of winning lies in putting on a [e] puppet-show. Now, 
with all these eompetitors and thousands of others entering, ean we say whieh 
would really deserve to win? 

Glinias: That’s an odd question! Who eould answer it for you with authority 
before hearing the eontestants, and listening to them individually on the spot? 

Athenian: Well then, do you want me to give you an equally odd answer? 

Glinias: Naturally. 

Athenian: Suppose the deeision rests with the smallest infant ehildren. 

They’ll deeide for the exhibitor of puppets, won’t they? 

Glinias: Of eourse. [d] 

Athenian: If it rests with the older ehildren, they will ehoose the produeer of 
eomedies. Young men, ladies of cultivated taste, and I dare say pretty nearly the 
entire populaee, will ehoose the tragedy. 

Glinias: Yes, I dare say. 

Athenian: We old men would probably be most gratified to listen to a reeiter 
doing justice to the Iliad or Odyssey, or an extract from Hesiod: we’d say he was 
the winner by a elear margin. Who, then, would be the proper winner? That’s the 
next question, isn’t it? 

Glinias: Yes. 

Athenian: eiearly you and I are forced to say that the proper winners [e] 
would be those ehosen by men of our vintage. To us, from among all the eustoms 
followed in every eity all over the world today, this looks like the best. 



Glinias: Surely. 

Athenian: I am, then, in limited agreement with the man in the street. 

Pleasure is indeed a proper eriterion in the arts, but not the pleasure experienced 
by anybody and everybody. The produetions of the Muse are at their finest when 
they delight men of high ealibre and adequate edueation—but partieularly if they 
sueeeed in pleasing the single individual [659] whose edueation and moral 
standards- reaeh heights attained by no one else. This is the reason why we 
maintain that judges in these matters need high moral standards: they have to 
possess not only a diseerning taste,- but eourage too. Ajudge won’t be doing his 
job properly if he reaehes his verdict by listening to the audienee and lets himself 
be thrown off balanee by the yelling of the mob and his own laek of training; nor 
must he shrug his shoulders and let eowardiee and indolenee persuade him into a 
false verdict against his better judgment, so that he lies with [b] the very lips 
with whieh he ealled upon the gods when he undertook office. The truth is that 
he sits in judgment as a teaeher of the audienee, rather than as its pupil; his 
function (and under the aneient law of the Greeks he used to be allowed to 
perform it) is to throw his weight against them, if the pleasure they show has 
been aroused improperly and illegitimately. For instanee, the law now in force in 
Sieily and Italy, by truekling to the majority of the audienee and deeiding the 
winner by a show of [e] hands, has had a disastrous effect on the authors 
themselves, who eompose to gratify the depraved tastes of their judges; the 
result is that in effect they are taught by the audienee. It has been equally 
disastrous for the quality of the pleasure felt by the speetators: they ought to 
eome to experience more elevated pleasures from listening to the portrayal of 
eharaeters invariably better than their own, but in fact just the opposite happens, 
and they have no one to thank but themselves. Well, then, now that we have 
hnished talking about that, what eonelusion is indieated? Let’s see if it isn’t this 

Glinias: What? 

[d] Athenian: For the third or fourth time, I think, our diseussion has eome 
full eirele. Onee again, edueation has proved to be a proeess of attraetion, of 
leading ehildren to aeeept right prineiples as enuneiated by the law and endorsed 
as genuinely eorreet by men who have high moral standards and are full of years 
and experience. The soul of the ehild has to be prevented from getting into the 
habit of feeling pleasure and pain in ways not sanetioned by the law and those 
who have been persuaded to obey it; he should follow in their footsteps and find 
pleasure and pain in the same things as the old. That is why we have what we 


eall songs, whieh are really 'eharms’ for the soul. These are in fact deadly 
serious devices [e] for produeing this eoneord- we are talking about; but the 
souls of the young eannot bear to be serious, so we use the terms Teereation’ and 
'song’ for the eharms, and ehildren treat them in that spirit. We have an analogy 
in the siek and ailing; those in eharge of feeding them try to administer the 
proper diet in tasty foods and drinks, and offer them unwholesome [660] items in 
revolting foods, so that the patients may get into the desirable habit of 
weleoming the one kind and loathing the other. That is just what the true 
legislator will persuade (or, failing persuasion, eompel) the man with a creative 
flair to do with his grand and marvelous language: to eompose eorreetly by 
portraying, with appropriate ehoreography and musieal setting, men who are 
moderate, eourageous and good in every way. 

Glinias: Good Heavens, sir, do you really think that’s how they eompose [b] 
nowadays in other eities? My experience is limited, but I know of no sueh 
proeeeding as you deseribe, except among us Gretans or in Sparta. In daneing 
and all the other arts one novelty follows another; the ehanges are made not by 
law but are prompted by wildly ehanging fancies that are very far from being 
permanent and stable like the Egyptian tastes you’re explaining: on the eontrary, 
they are never the same from minute [e] to minute. 

Athenian: Well said, Glinias. But if I gave you the impression that I was 
speaking of the present day when I referred to the proeedure you mention, I 
expect it was my own laek of elarity in expressing my thoughts that led you 
astray and eaused me to be misunderstood. I was only saying what I want to see 
happen in the arts, but perhaps I used expressions that made you think I was 
referring to facts. It always goes against the grain to pillory habits that are 
irretrievably on the wrong lines, but sometimes one has to. [d] So, seeing that we 
are agreed in approving this eustom, tell me this, if you will: is it more prevalent 
among you Gretans and the Spartans than among the other Greeks? 

Glinias: Gertainly. 

Athenian: And what if it beeame prevalent among the others as well? 
Presumably we’d say that that was an improvement on present praetiee? 

Glinias: Yes, I suppose it would be a tremendous improvement if they 
adopted the proeedure of Grete and Sparta—whieh is also in aeeordanee with the 
reeommendations you made just now. 

Athenian: Now then, let’s make sure we understand eaeh other in this [e] 
business. The essenee of the entire eultural edueation of your eountries is surely 
this: you oblige your poets to say that the good man, beeause he is temperate and 


just, enjoys good fortune and is happy, no matter whether he is big and strong, or 
small and weak, or rieh, or poor; and that even if he is 'rieher than Midas or 
Ginyras’, and has not justice, he is a wreteh, and lives a life of misery. ‘I’d not 
mention a man’, says your poet,- and how right he is, and 'l’d take no aeeount of 
him’, even if all his aetions [661] and possessions were what people eommonly 
eall 'good’, if he were without justice, nor even if, with a eharaeter like that, he 
'attaeked in elose eombat with the foe’. If he is unjust, I wouldn’t want him to 
'stand the sight of bloody butehery’ nor 'outdo in speed the north wind of 
Thraee’, nor ever achieve any of the things that are generally said to be 'good’. 
You see, these things men usually eall 'good’ are misnamed. It is eommonly said 
that health eomes first, beauty seeond, and wealth third. The list goes on [b] 
indefinitely: keen sight and hearing, and aeute pereeption of all the objects of 
sensation; being a dietator and doing whatever you like; and the seventh heaven 
is supposed to be reaehed when one has achieved all this and is made immortal 
without further ado. You and I, presumably, hold that all these things are 
possessions of great value to the just and pious, but that to the unjust they are a 
eurse, every one of them, from health all the way [e] down the list. Seeing, 
hearing, sensation, and simply being alive, are great evils, if in spite of having all 
these so-ealled good things a man gains immortality without justice and virtue in 
general; but if he survives for only the brielest possible time, the evil is less. I 
imagine you will persuade or eompel the authors in your states to embody this 
doetrine of mine in the words, rhythms and ‘harmonies’ they produee for the 
edueation of [d] your youth. Isn’t that right? Look here, now: my position is 
quite elear. Although so-ealled evils are in fact evil for the just, they are good for 
the unjust; and so-ealled 'goods’, while genuinely good for the good, are evils 
for the wieked. Let me ask the same question as before: are you and I in 
agreement, or not? 

Glinias: In some ways I think we are, but eertainly not in others. 

Athenian: I expect this is where I sound implausible: suppose a man were to 
enjoy health and wealth and permanent absolute power—and, if [e] you like, I’II 
give him enormous strength and eourage as well, and exempt him from death 
and all the other 'evils’, as people eall them. But suppose he had in him nothing 
but injustice and insolenee. It is obvious, I maintain, that his Iife is wretehedly 
unhappy. 

Glinias: True, that’s preeisely where you fail to convince. 

Athenian: Very well, then, How should we put it now? If a man is [662] 
brave, strong, handsome, and rieh, and enjoys a Iife-Iong freedom to do just what 


he wants to, don’t you think—if he is unjust and insolent—that his life will 
inevitably be a disgraee? Perhaps at any rate you’d allow the term 'disgraee’? 

Glinias: Gertainly. 

Athenian: Will you go further, and say he will live 'badly’?- 

Glinias: No, we’d not be so ready to admit that. 

Athenian: What about going further still, and saying he will live 
'unpleasantly and unprofitably’? 

Glinias: How eould we possibly be prepared to go as far as that? 

Athenian: 'How’? My friend, it looks as if it would be a miraele if we [b] 
ever harmonized on this point: at the moment your tune and mine are seareely in 
the same key. To me, these eonelusions are ineseapably true—in fact, my dear 
eiinias, rather more true and obvious than that Grete is an island. If I were a 
lawgiver, I should try to eompel the authors and every inhabitant of the state to 
take this line; and if anybody in the land [e] said that there are men who live a 
pleasant life in spite of being seoundrels, or that while this or that is useful and 
profitable, something else is more just, I should impose pretty nearly the extreme 
penalty. There are many other things I should persuade my citizens to say, whieh 
would flatly eontradiet what Gretans and Spartans maintain nowadays, 
apparently—to say nothing of the rest of the world. Zeus and Apollo! Just you 
imagine, my fine fellows, asking these gods who inspired your laws, Ts the life 
of [d] supreme justice also the life that gives most pleasure? Or are there two 
kinds of life, one being “the supremely just,” the other “the most pleasurable”?’ 

Suppose they replied There are two.’ If we knew the right question to ask, we 
might perhaps pursue the point: 'Whieh eategory of men should we eall the most 
blessed by heaven? Those who live the supremely just life, or the most 
pleasurable?’ If they said Those who live the most pleasurable life’, then that 
would be, for them, a eurious thing to say. However, I am unwilling to assoeiate 
the gods with sueh a statement; I prefer to think of it in eonneetion with 
forefathers and lawgivers. So let’s suppose [e] those first questions have been 
put to a forefather and lawgiver, and that he has replied that the man who lives 
the life of greatest pleasure enjoys the greatest happiness. This is what I’d say 
then: Tather, didn’t you want me to receive as many of the blessings of heaven 
as I eould? Yet in spite of that you never tired of telling me to order my life as 
justly as possible’. In taking up that kind of position our forefather or lawgiver 
will, I think, appear in rather an odd light: it will look as if he eannot speak 
without eontradieting himself. However, if he deelared that the life of supreme 
justice was the most blessed, I imagine that everybody who heard him would 



want to know what splendid beneiit, superior to pieasure, was to be found in this 
kind of iife. What was there in it that deserved the [663] eommendation of the 
iaw? Sureiy, any benefit a just man got out of it wouid be inseparable from 
pieasure? Look: are we to suppose that fame and praise from gods and men are 
fine and good, but unpieasant (and vice versa in the ease of notoriety)? ('My 
dear iegisiator,’ we’d say, 'of eourse not’.) Or, if you neither injure another nor 
are injured yourseif by someone eise, is that unpieasant, in spite of being fine 
and good? is the opposite pieasant, but disgracefui and wieked? 

Glinias: Gertainiy not. 

Athenian: So the argument that does not drive a wedge between ‘pieasant’ [b] 
on the one hand and 'just’ and 'fine’ and 'good’ on the other, even if it achieves 
nothing eise, wiii do something to persuade a man to iive a just and pious iife. 
This means that any teaehing whieh denies the truth of aii this is, from the 
iawgiver’s standpoint, a eompiete disgraee and his worst enemy. (Nobody wouid 
wiiiingiy agree to do something whieh wouid not bring him more pieasure than 
pain.) 

Looking at a thing from a distanee makes neariy everyone feei dizzy, 
espeeiaiiy ehiidren; but the iawgiver wiii aiter that for us, and iift the fog [e] that 
eiouds our judgment: somehow or other—by habituation, praise, or argument— 
he wiii persuade us that our ideas of justice and injustice are iike pietures drawn 
in perspective. injustice iooks pieasant to the enemy of justice,— beeause he 
regards it from his own personai standpoint, whieh is unjust and evii; justice, on 
the other hand, iooks unpieasant to him. But from the standpoint of the just man 
the view gained of justice and injustice is aiways the opposite. 

Glinias: So it seems. 

Athenian: And whieh of these judgments are we to say has a better eiaim to 
be the eorreet one? The judgment of the worse soui or the better? 

[d] Glinias: That of the better, eertainiy. 

Athenian: Then it is equaiiy eertain that the unjust iife is not oniy more 
shoeking and disgraeeM, but aiso in fact iess pieasant, than the just and hoiy. 

Glinias: On this argument, my friends, it eertainiy iooks iike it. 

Athenian: But just suppose that the truth had been different from what the 
argument has now shown it to be, and that a iawgiver, even a medioere one, had 
been sufficientiy boid, in the interests of the young, to teii them a iie. Gouid he 
have toid a more usefui iie than this, or one more effective [e] in making 
everyone praetiee justice in everything they do, wiiiingiy and without pressure? 

Glinias: Truth is a fine thing, and it is sure to prevaii, but to persuade men of 


it eertainly seems no easy task. 

Athenian: Yes, but what about that fairy story about the Sidonian?— That was 
well-nigh ineredible, but it was easy enough to convince men of it, and of 
thousands of other similar stories. 

Glinias: What sort of stories? 

Athenian: The sowing of the teeth and the birth of armed men from [664] 
them. This remarkable example shows the legislator that the souls of the young 
ean be persuaded of anything; he has only to try. The only thing he must 
eonsider and discover is what conviction would do the state most good; in that 
eonneetion, he must think up every possible device to ensure that as far as 
possible the entire eommunity preserves in its songs and stories and doetrines an 
absolute and lifelong unanimity. But if you see the matter in any other light, have 
no hesitation in disputing my view. 

Glinias: No, 1 don’t think either of us would be able to dispute that. [b] 

Athenian: Then it will be up to me to introduee the next point. 1 maintain that 
our ehoruses—all three of them—should eharm the souls of the ehildren while 
still young and tender, and uphold all the admirable doetrines we have already 
formulated, and any we may formulate in the future. We must insist, as the 
eentral point of these doetrines, that the gods say the best life does in fact bring 
most pleasure. lf we do that, we shall be telling [e] the plain truth, and we shall 
convince those whom we have to convince more effectively than if we advanced 
any other doetrine. 

Glinias: Yes, one has to agree with what you say. 

Athenian: To start with, it will be only right and proper if the ehildren’s 
ehorus (whieh will be dedieated to the Muses) eomes on first to sing these 
doetrines with all its might and main before the entire eity. Seeond will eome the 
ehorus of those under thirty, whieh will eall upon Apollo Paean— to bear witness 
that what they say is true, and pray that he will vouchsafe [d] to convince the 
young. Thirdly, there must be the songs of those between thirty and sixty. That 
leaves the men who are older than this, who are, of eourse, no longer up to 
singing; but they will be inspired to tell stories in whieh the same eharaeters will 
appear. 

Glinias: You mention these three ehoruses, sir: what are they? We are not 
very elear what you mean to say about them. 

Athenian: But the greater part of the diseussion we have had so far has been 
preeisely for their sake! 

Glinias: We still haven’t seen the point. Gould you try to elueidate [e] still 


further? 

Athenian: If we remember, we said at the beginning of our diseussion— that 
all young things, being fiery and mettlesome by nature, are unable to keep their 
bodies or their tongues still—they are always making uneoordinated noises and 
jumping about. No other animal, we said, ever develops a sense of order in either 
respeet; man alone has a natural ability to [665] do this. Order in movement is 
ealled 'rhythm’, and order in the vocal sounds—the eombination of high and low 
notes—is ealled 'harmony’; and the union of the two is ealled 'a performance by 
a ehorus’. We said that the gods took pity on us and gave us Apollo and the 
Muses as eompanions and leaders of our ehoruses; and if we ean east our minds 
baek, we said that their third gift to us was Dionysus. 

Glinias: Yes, of eourse we remember. 

Athenian: Well, we’ve mentioned the ehoruses of Apollo and the Muses; the 
remaining one, the third, must be identified as belonging to Dionysus. [b] 

Glinias: What! You had better explain yourself: a ehorus of elderly men 
dedieated to Dionysus sounds a weird and wonderful idea, at any rate at first 
hearing. Are men of more than thirty and even fifty, up to sixty, really going to 
danee in honor of Dionysus? 

Athenian: You are absolutely right—to show how this eould be reasonable in 
praetiee does need, I think, some explanation. 

Glinias: It eertainly does. 

Athenian: Are we agreed on the eonelusions we have reaehed so far? 

[e] Glinias: Gonelusions about what? 

Athenian: About this—that every man and ehild, free-man and slave, male 
and female—in fact, the whole state—is in duty bound never to stop repeating to 
eaeh other the eharms— we have deseribed. Somehow or other, we must see that 
these eharms eonstantly ehange their form; at all eosts they must be eontinually 
varied, so that the performers always long to sing the songs, and find perpetual 
pleasure in them. 

Glinias: Agreed: that’s exactly the arrangement we want. 

[d] Athenian: This last ehorus is the noblest element in our state; it earries 
more conviction than any other group, beeause of the age and diseernment of its 
members. Where, then, should it sing its splendid songs, if it is to do most good? 
Surely we are not going to be silly enough to leave this question undeeided? 
After all, this ehorus may well prove to be eonsummate masters of the noblest 
and most useful songs. 

Glinias: No; if that’s really the way the argument is going, we eertainly ean’t 



leave this undeeided. 

Athenian: So what would be a suitable method of proeedure? See if this will 
do. 

Glinias: What, then? 

[e] Athenian: As he grows old, a man beeomes apprehensive about singing; it 
gives him less pleasure, and if it should happen that he eannot avoid it, it eauses 
him an embarrassment whieh grows with the inereasingly sober tastes of his 
advancing years. Isn’t that so? 

Glinias: Indeed it is. 

Athenian: So naturally he will be even more aeutely embarrassed at standing 
up and singing in front of the varied audienee in a theater. And if men of that age 
were forced to sing in the same eondition as members of ehoruses eompeting for 
a prize—lean and on a diet after a eourse of voice-training—then of eourse they 
would find the performance positively unpleasant and humiliating, and would 
lose every spark of enthusiasm. 

[666] Glinias: Yes, that would be the inevitable result. 

Athenian: So how shall we eneourage them to be enthusiastie about singing? 
The first law we shall pass, surely, is this: ehildren under the age of eighteen are 
to keep off wine entirely. We shall teaeh them that they must treat the violent 
tendeneies of youth with due eaution, and not pour fire on the fire already in 
their souls and bodies until they eome to undertake the real work of life. Our 
seeond law will permit the young man under [b] thirty to take wine in 
moderation, but he must stop short of drunkenness and bibulous excesses. When 
he reaehes his thirties, he should regale himself at the eommon meals, and 
invoke the gods; in partieular, he should summon Dionysus to what is at onee the 
play-time and the prayer-time of the old, whieh the god gave to mankind to help 
eure the erabbiness of age. This is the gift he gave us to make us young again: 
we forget our [e] peevishness, and our hard east of mind beeomes softer and 
grows more malleable, just like iron thrust in a fire. Surely any man who is 
brought into that frame of mind would be ready to sing his songs (that is 
Aharms’, as we’ve ealled them often enough) with more enthusiasm and less 
embarrassment? I don’t mean in a large gathering of strangers, but in a 
comparatively small eirele of friends. 

Glinias: Gertainly. 

Athenian: As a method of indueing them to join us in our singing, there 
wouldn’t be anything you eould partieularly object to in this. [d] 

Glinias: By no means. 



Athenian: But what sort of philosophy of musie will inspire their songs? 
Obviously, it will have to be one appropriate to the performers. 

Glinias: Of eourse. 

Athenian: And the performers are men of almost divine distinetion. What 
notes would be appropriate for them? Those produeed by the ehoruses? 

Glinias: Well, sir, we Gretans, at any rate—and the same goes for the Spartans 
—would hardly be up to singing any song except those we leamed to sing by 
growing familiar with them in our ehoruses. 

Athenian: Naturally enough. In eold fact, you have failed to achieve [e] the 
finest kind of song. You organize your state as though it were a military eamp 
rather than a soeiety of people who have settled in towns, and you keep your 
young fellows together like a herd of eolts at grass. Not a man among you takes 
his own eolt and drags him, furiously protesting, away from the rest of the herd; 
you never put him in the hands of a private groom, and train him by eombing 
him down and stroking him. You entirely fail to lavish proper eare on an 
edueation whieh will turn him out not merely a good soldier but a eapable 
administrator of a state and its towns. [667] Sueh a man is, as we said early on, a 
better fighter than those of Tyrtaeus, preeisely beeause he does not value eourage 
as the prineipal element in virtue: he eonsistently relegates it to fourth plaee 
wherever he finds it, whether in the individual or the state. 

Glinias: I suspeet, sir, you are being rather rude about our legislators again. 

Athenian: If I am, my dear fellow, it is entirely unintentionally. But if you 
don’t mind, we ought to follow where the argument leads us. If we know of any 
musie that is of finer quality than the musie of ehoruses and the publie theaters, 
we ought to try to alloeate it to these older people. [b] They are, as we said, 
embarrassed at the other kind; but musie of the highest quality is just what they 
are keen to take part in. 

Glinias: Yes, indeed. 

Athenian: The most important point about everything that has some inherent 
attractive quality must be either this very quality or some kind of Aorreetness’ 
or (thirdly) its usefulness. For instanee, I maintain that eating and drinking and 
taking nourishment in general are aeeompanied by the [e] partieular attractive 
quality that we might eall pleasure; as for their usefulness and Aorreetness’, we 
invariably speak of the 'wholesomeness’ of the foods we serve, and in their ease 
the most Aorreet’ thing in them is preeisely this. 

Glinias: Quite. 

Athenian: An element of attractiveness—the pleasure we feel—goes with the 



proeess of learning, too. But what gives rise to its 'eorreetness’ and usefuiness, 
its exceiience and nobiiity, is its aeeuraey. 

Glinias: Exactiy. 

Athenian: What about the arts of imitation, whose function is to produee [d] 
iikenesses? When they sueeeed in doing this, it wiii be quite proper to say that 
the pieasure—if any—that arises out of and aeeompanies that sueeess eonstitutes 
the attractive quaiity of these arts. 

Glinias: Yes. 

Athenian: Generaiiy speaking, i suppose, the Aorreetness’ in sueh eases 
wouid depend not so mueh on the pieasure given, as on the aeeurate 
representation of the size and quaiities of the originai? 

Glinias: Weii put. 

Athenian: So pieasure wouid be the proper eriterion in one ease oniy. A work 
of art may be produeed with nothing to offer by way of usefuiness [e] or truth or 
aeeuraey of representation (or harm, of eourse). it may be produeed soieiy for 
the sake of this eiement that normaiiy aeeompanies the others, the attractive one. 
(in fact, it is when this eiement is assoeiated with none of the others that it most 
genuineiy deserves the name 'pieasure’.) 

Glinias: You mean oniy harmiess pieasure? 

Athenian: Yes, and it is preeiseiy this that i eaii 'piay’, when it has no 
partieuiar good or bad effect that deserves serious diseussion. 

Glinias: Quite right. 

Athenian: And we eouid eoneiude from aii this that no imitation at aii shouid 
be judged by reference to ineorreet opinions about it or by the eriterion of the 
pieasure it gives. This is partieuiariy so in the ease of [668] every sort of 
equaiity. What is equai is equai and what is proportionai is proportionai, and this 
does not depend on anyone’s opinion that it is so, nor does it eease to be true if 
someone is dispieased at the fact. Aeeuraey, and nothing eise whatever, is the 
oniy permissibie eriterion. 

Glinias: Yes, that is emphatieaiiy true. 

Athenian: So do we hoid that aii musie is a matter of representation and 
imitation? 

Glinias: Of eourse. 

Athenian: So when someone says that musie is judged by the eriterion of 
pieasure, we shouid reject his argument out of hand, and absoiuteiy [b] refuse to 
go in for sueh musie (if any were ever produeed) as a serious genre. The musie 
we ought to cuitivate is the kind that bears a resembianee to its modei, beauty. 



Glinias: Very true. 

Athenian: These people, then, who are anxious to take part in the finest 
possible singing, should, apparently, look not for a musie whieh is sweet, but one 
whieh is eorreet; and eorreetness, as we said, lies in the imitation and successful 
reproduetion of the proportions and eharaeteristies of the model. 

Glinias: It does indeed. 

Athenian: This is eertainly so in the ease of musie: everyone would admit 
that all musieal eompositions are matters of imitation and representation. In [e] 
fact, eomposers, audienees and aetors would register universal agreement on this 
point, wouldn’t they? 

Glinias: Gertainly. 

Athenian: So it looks as if a man who is not to go wrong about a given 
eomposition must appreeiate what it is, beeause failure to understand its nature 
—what it is trying to do and what in fact it is a representation of—will mean that 
he gets virtually no eoneeption of whether the author has achieved his aim 
eorreetly or not. 

Glinias: No, virtually none, naturally. 

Athenian: And if he eannot gauge the eorreetness of the eomposition, [d] 
surely he won’t be able to judge its moral goodness or badness? But this is all 
rather obseure. Perhaps this would be a elearer way of putting it. 

Glinias: What? 

Athenian: There are, of eourse, thousands of representations that strike the 
eye? 

Glinias: Yes. 

Athenian: Now, imagine someone who didn’t know the eharaeter of eaeh of 
the objects that are imitated and represented. Would he ever be able to estimate 
the eorreetness of the finished artiele? This is the sort of point I have in mind: 
does it preserve the overall proportions of the body and the position of eaeh of 
its various parts? Does it hit off the proportions [e] exactly and keep the parts in 
their proper positions relative to one another? And what of their eolors and 
eontours? Have all these features been reprodueed higgledy-piggledy? Do you 
think that if a man did not know the eharaeter of the ereature represented he 
would ever be able to assess these points? 

Glinias: Of eourse not. 

Athenian: What if we knew that the thing molded or painted is a man, [669] 
and that all his parts with their eolors and eontours have been eaught by the 
artist’s skill? Suppose a man knows all that; is he without further ado neeessarily 



ready to judge whether the work is beautiful or falls short of beauty in some 
respeet? 

Glinias: In that ease, sir, pretty well all of us would be judges of the quality of 
a representation. 

Athenian: You have hit the nail on the head. So anyone who is going to be a 
sensible judge of any representation—in painting and musie and every other 
field—should be able to assess three points: he must know, [b] first, what has 
been represented; seeond, how eorreetly it has been eopied; and then, third, the 
moral value of this or that representation produeed by language, tunes and 
rhythms. 

Glinias: Apparently so. 

Athenian: We ought not to fail to mention the peeuliar difficulty about musie, 
whieh is diseussed mueh more than any other kind of artistie representation and 
needs mueh more careful handling than all the others. A man who goes wrong on 
this subject will suffer a good deal of harm [e] beeause he feels attraeted to evil 
dispositions; and his mistake is very difficult to deteet, beeause the authors 
hardly have the same degree of creative ability as the aetual Muses. The Muses 
would never make the ghastly mistake of eomposing the speeeh of men to a 
musieal idiom suitable for women, or of fitting rhythms appropriate to the 
portrayal of slaves and slave-like people to the tune and bodily movements used 
to represent free men (or again of making rhythms and movements appropriate 
to free men aeeompany a eombination of tune and words that conflicted with 
those rhythms). Nor would they ever mix up together into one produetion [d] the 
din of wild animals and men and musieal instruments and all kinds of other 
noises and still elaim to be representing a unified theme. But human authors, in 
their silly way, jumble all these things together into eomplieated eombinations; 
in Orpheus’ words, anyone 'whose delight in life is in its springtime’, will find 
them a rieh souree of amusement. And in the midst of all this confusion, he will 
find that the authors also divorce [e] rhythm and movement from the tune by 
putting unaeeompanied words into meter, and rob tune and rhythm of words by 
using stringed instruments and pipes on their own without singers. When this is 
done, it is extraordinarily difficult to know what the rhythm and harmony 
without speeeh are supposed to signify and what worthwhile object they imitate 
and represent. The eonelusion is inevitable: sueh praetiees appeal to the taste of 
the village idiot. It is this fondness for speed and dexterity (as in [670] 
reprodueing the noises of wild animals) whieh prompts the use of pipes and lyre 
otherwise than as an aeeompaniment to daneing and singing. Using either 



instrument on its own is in fact sheer showmanship that has nothing to do with 
art. But enough of theory: what we are eonsidering is not what sort of musie our 
citizens over thirty and fifty should avoid, but what sort they should go in for. I 
think our argument so far seems to point [b] to the eonelusion that the fifty-year- 
olds who have the duty of singing must have enjoyed an edueation that reaehed a 
higher standard than the musie of ehoruses. They must, of eourse, have a niee 
appreeiation of rhythms and harmonies and be able to understand them. 
Otherwise how eould a man assess the eorreetness of the tunes, and tell whether 
the Dorian mode was appropriate or not in a given ease, or judge whether the 
author has set the tunes to the right rhythm or not? 

Glinias: eiearly he eouldn’t. 

Athenian: The belief of the general publie, that they ean form an adequate 
judgment of merit and demerit in matters of harmony and rhythm, is laughable: 
they have only been drilled into singing to the pipes and marehing in step, and 
they never stop to think that they do all this without the [e] smallest 
understanding of it. In fact, every tune with the right elements is eorreet, but if it 
has the wrong ones, it is faulty. 

Glinias: Inevitably. 

Athenian: What about the man who doesn’t even understand what the 
elements are? As we said, will he ever be able to deeide that any aspeet of the 
pieee is eorreet? 

Glinias: No, how eould he? 

Athenian: So it looks as if onee again we are discovering that it is virtually 
indispensable for these singers of ours (who are not only being eneouraged to 
sing but eompelled to do it in a willing spirit, if I may put [d] it like that), to have 
been edueated up to at least this point: they should eaeh be able to follow the 
notes of the tunes and the basie units of rhythm, so that they may examine the 
harmonies and rhythms and seleet those that men of their age and eharaeter 
eould appropriately sing. If that is how they sing, they will give themselves 
harmless pleasure, and at the same time stimulate the younger generation to 
adopt virtuous eustoms [e] with the proper enthusiasm. Assuming the edueation 
of these singers reaehes that level, they will have pursued a more advanced 
eourse of training than will be given to ordinary men, or even the authors 
themselves. The author is more or less obliged to have a knowledge of rhythm 
and harmony, but there is no neeessity for him to be able to assess the third point 
—whether the imitation is a morally good one or not. The men we are talking 
about, however, must be equally eompetent in all three fields, so that they ean 



isolate the primary and seeondary degrees of goodness; [671] otherwise they will 
never prove eapable of eharming the young in the direetion of virtue. 

Athenian: Our argument has done its level best: we have to eonsider whether 
it has sueeeeded in its original intention of showing that our defense of 
Dionysus’ ehorus was justified. A gathering like that, of eourse, inevitably gets 
inereasingly rowdier as the wine flows more freely. (In fact, our initial 
assumption in the present diseussion of this business was that sueh a tendeney is 
unavoidable.) [b] 

Glinias: Yes, it is unavoidable. 

Athenian: Everyone is taken out of himself and has a splendid time; the 
exuberance of his conversation is matehed only by his reluetanee to listen to his 
eompanions, and he thinks himself entitled to run their lives as well as his own. 

Glinias: He eertainly does. 

Athenian: And didn’t we say that when this happens the souls of the drinkers 
get hot and, like iron in a fire, grow younger and softer, so that anyone who has 
the ability and skill to mold and edueate them, finds them [e] as easy to handle 
as when they were young? The man to do the molding is the same one as before 
—the good lawgiver. When our drinker grows cheerful and confident and unduly 
shameless and unwilling to speak and keep quiet, to drink and sing, at the proper 
times, the lawgiver’s job will be to lay down drinking laws whieh will be able to 
make this fellow willing [d] to mend his ways; and to do battle with this 
disgraeeM over-confidence as soon as it appears, they will be able to send into 
the arena, with the blessing of justice, this divine and splendid fear we have 
ealled Modesty’ and 'shame’.— 

Glinias: Exactly. 

Athenian: The eool-headed and sober should guard and eo-operate with these 
laws by taking eommand of those who are not sober; fighting the enemy without 
eool-headed leaders is aetually less dangerous than fighting drink without sueh 
help as this. If a man eannot show a willing spirit and [e] obey these 
eommanders and the officials of Dionysus (who are upwards of sixty years of 
age), the dishonor he ineurs must equal or even exceed that ineurred by the man 
who disobeys the officials of the god of war. 

Glinias: Preeisely. 

Athenian: So, if they drank and made merry like that, the revelers who took 
part in the proeeedings would surely benefit? They would go their way on better 
terms with eaeh other than they were before, instead of loathing eaeh other, 
whieh is what happens nowadays; and this would be [672] beeause they had 


rules to regulate the whole of their intereourse and had followed every 
instruetion given by the sober to the tipsy. 

Glinias: Preeisely—if indeed the party were to go as you deseribe. 

Athenian: So let’s not abuse the gift of Dionysus any longer in the old 
unqualified terms, saying that it is bad and does not deserve to be received into 
the state. One eould, indeed, enlarge on its benefits even more. But in front of 
the general publie 1 would be ehary of mentioning the main benefit conferred by 
the gift, beeause people miseonstrue and misunderstand [b] the explanation. 

Glinias: What is the benefit? 

Athenian: There is a little-known eurrent of story and tradition— whieh says 
that Dionysus was robbed of his wits by his stepmother Hera, and that he gets his 
revenge by stimulating us to Baeehie frenzies and all the mad daneing that 
results; and this was preeisely the reason why he made us a present of wine. This 
sort of story, however, 1 leave to those who see no danger in speaking of the gods 
in sueh terms. But 1 am quite eertain [e] of this: no animal that enjoys the use of 
reason in its maturity is ever born with that faculty, or at any rate with it fully 
developed. During the time in whieh it has not yet attained its eharaeteristie level 
of intelligenee, it is eompletely mad: it bawls uneontrollably, and as soon as it 
ean get on its feet it jumps about with equal abandon. Let’s think baek: we said 
that this situation gave rise to musie and gymnasties. 

Glinias: We remember, of eourse. 

Athenian: And also that this was the souree of man’s appreeiation of [d] 
rhythm and harmony, and Apollo and the Muses and Dionysus were the gods 
who eo-operated to implant it in us. 

Glinias: Yes, indeed. 

Athenian: In partieular, it seems that aeeording to the eommon story wine 
was given to men as a means of taking vengeance on us—it was intended to 
drive us insane. But our interpretation is entirely the opposite: the gift was 
intended to be a medieine and to produee reverence in the soul, and health and 
strength in the body. 

Glinias: Yes, sir, that’s a splendid reeapitulation of the argument. 

Athenian: We are now half-way through our examination of singing [e] and 
daneing. Shall we earry on with the other half in whatever way reeommends 
itself, or shall we pass it over? 

Glinias: What halves do you mean? Where do you put your dividing-line? 

Athenian: We found that singing and daneing, taken together, amounted, in a 
sense, to edueation as a whole. One part of it—the vocal part—was eoneerned 


with rhythms and 'harmonies’. 

Glinias: Yes. 

Athenian: The seeond part eoneerned the movement of the body. Here too we 
had rhythm, a feature shared with the movement of the voice; but the body’s 
movements were its own partieular eoneern, just as in the other [673] half the 
tune was the speeial job of the vocal movements. 

Glinias: True enough. 

Athenian: When the sound of the voice penetrates the soul, we took that to be 
an edueation in virtue, and we hazarded the term 'musie’ to deseribe it. 

Glinias: And quite rightly. 

Athenian: When the movements of the body, whieh we deseribed as 'daneing 
in delight’, are sueh as to result in a fine state of physieal fitness, we ought to 
eall the systematie training whieh does this 'gymnasties’. 

Glinias: Exactly. 

Athenian: So mueh, then, for musie, whieh is roughly the half of the [b] 
subject of ehoruses that we said we had examined and finished with; so that’s 
that. Shall we diseuss the other half? Or what method should we follow now? 

Glinias: Really, my dear fellow! You are having a conversation with Gretans 
and Spartans, and we have diseussed musie thoroughly—leaving gymnasties still 
to eome. What sort of answer do you think you’ll get to that question, from 
either of us? 

Athenian: I should say that question was a pretty unambiguous answer. [e] I 
take it that your question, as I said, amounts in fact to a reply, an order even, to 
finish off our examination of gymnasties. 

Glinias: You understand me perfectly: do just that. 

Athenian: Yes, I must. Of eourse, diseussing a subject so familiar to you both 
is not very difficult. You see, you have had mueh more experience of this 
partieular skill than of the other. 

Glinias: True enough. 

[d] Athenian: Again, the origin of this form of reereation too lies in the fact 
that every animal has the natural habit of jumping about. The human animal, as 
we said, acquired a sense of rhythm, and that led to the birth of daneing. The 
tune suggested rhythm and awakened the memory of it, and out of the union of 
the two was born ehoral singing and daneing as a reereation. 

Glinias: Exactly. 

Athenian: We have already diseussed one of these two; now we are going to 
set about the diseussion of the other. 



Glinias: Yes, indeed. 

[e] Athenian: However, if you are agreeable, let’s give our diseussion of the 
use of drink its final flourish. 

Glinias: What Aourish do you mean? 

Athenian: Suppose a state takes this praetiee we are now diseussing 
sufficiently seriously to eontrol it by a set of rules and use it to cultivate 
moderate habits; suppose it permits a similar enjoyment of other pleasures on the 
same prineiple, seeing it simply as a device for mastering them. In eaeh and 
every ease, our method will be the one that must be followed. But if the state 
treats a drink as reereation pure and simple, and anybody [674] who wants to ean 
go drinking and please himself when and with whom he does it, and do whatever 
else he likes at the same time, then my vote would be in favor of never allowing 
this state or individual to take wine at all. I would go further than Gretan and 
Spartan praetiee: I would support the law of the Garthaginians, whieh forbids 
anyone on military service to take a drink of wine, and makes water the only 
permissible beverage during the entire eampaign. As for civilians, it forbids 
slaves, male and [b] female, ever to toueh wine; it forbids magistrates during 
their year of office; steersmen and jurymen on duty are absolutely prohibited 
from touehing it, and so too is any eouneillor who is going to take part in an 
important diseussion; nobody at all is permitted to drink wine during the day, 
except for reasons of training or health, nor at night if they intend to proereate 
ehildren (this prohibition applying to men and women alike); and one eould 
point to a great many other situations in whieh any sensible [e] person with a 
respeet for the law would find it proper not to drink wine. This kind of approaeh 
would mean that no state would need many vines and as part of the regulations 
covering agrieulture in general and the whole question of diet, the produetion of 
wine in partieular would be restrieted to the most modest quantities. With your 
permission, gentlemen, let’s take that as the final Aourish to our diseussion of 
wine. 

Glinias: Splendid! Permission granted. 
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Book III 

Athenian: We ean take that as settled, then. But what about politieal [676] 
systems? How are we to suppose they first eame into existence? I feei sure that 
the best and easiest way to see their origins is this. 

Glinias: What? 

Athenian: To use the same method that we aiways have to adopt when we 
iook into a state’s morai progress or deeiine. 

Glinias: What method have you in mind? 

Athenian: We take an indefiniteiy iong period of time and study the ehanges 
that oeeur in it. [b] 

Glinias: How do you mean? 

Athenian: Look, do you think you eouid ever grasp how iong it is that states 
have existed and men have iived under some sort of poiitieai organization? 

Glinias: No, not very easiiy. 

Athenian: But at any rate you reaiize it must be an enormousiy iong time? 

Glinias: Yes, I see that, of eourse. 

Athenian: So sureiy, during this period, thousands upon thousands of states 
have eome into being, whiie at ieast as many, in equaiiy vast numbers, [e] have 
been destroyed? Time and again eaeh one of them has adopted every type of 


politieal system. And sometimes smaii states have beeome bigger, and big ones 
have grown smaiier; superior states have deteriorated and bad ones have 
improved. 

Glinias: Inevitabiy. 

Athenian: Let’s try to pin down just why these ehanges took piaee, if we ean; 
then perhaps we shaii discover how the various systems took root and 
deveioped. 

Glinias: Admirabie! Let’s get down to it. You must do your best to expiain 
your views, and we must try to foiiow you. 

Athenian: Do you think there is any truth in tradition? [677] 

Glinias: What sort of tradition do you mean? 

Athenian: This: that the human raee has been repeatediy annihiiated by 
fioods and piagues and many other eauses, so that oniy a smaii fraction of it 
survived. 

Glinias: Yes, of eourse, aii that sort of thing strikes everyone as entireiy 
eredibie. 

Athenian: Now then, iet’s pieture just one of this series of annihiiations— I 
mean the effect of the fiood. 

Glinias: What speeiai point are we to notiee about it? 

Athenian: That those who eseaped the disaster must have been pretty [b] 
neariy aii hiii-shepherds—a few embers of mankind preserved, I imagine, on the 
tops of mountains. 

Glinias: Obviousiy. 

Athenian: Here’s a further point: sueh men must have been in generai 
unskiiied and unsophistieated. In partieular, they must have been quite innoeent 
of the crafty devices that eity-dwellers use in the rat-raee to do eaeh other down; 
and all the other dirty trieks that men play against one another must have been 
unknown. 

Glinias: Quite likely. 

[e] Athenian: And we ean take it, ean’t we, that the eities that had been built 
on the plains and near the sea were destroyed root-and-braneh? 

Glinias: Yes, we ean. 

Athenian: So all their tools were destroyed, and any worthwhile discovery 
they had made in polities or any other field was entirely lost? You see, my 
friend, if their discoveries had survived throughout at the same Ievel of 
deveIopment as they have attained today, it is difficult to see what room there 
ean ever have been for any new invention. 



[d] Glinias: The upshot of all this, I suppose, is that for millions of years these 
techniques remained unknown to primitive man. Then, a thousand or two 
thousand years ago, Daedalus and Orpheus and Palamedes made their various 
discoveries, Marsyas and Olympus pioneered the art of musie, Amphion 
invented the lyre, and many other discoveries were made by other people. All 
this happened only yesterday or the day before, so to speak. 

Athenian: How tactful of you, Glinias, to leave out your friend, who really 
was born 'yesterday’! 

Glinias: 1 suppose you mean Epimenides? 

[e] Athenian: Yes, that’s the man. His discovery, my dear fellows, put him 
streets ahead of all the other inventors. Hesiod had foreshadowed it in his poetry 
long before, but it was Epimenides who achieved it in praetiee, so you Gretans 
elaim.- 

Glinias: We eertainly do elaim that. 

Athenian: Perhaps we ean deseribe the state of mankind after the eataelysm 
like this: in spite of a vast and terrifying desolation, plenty of fertile land was 
available, and although animals in general had perished it happened that some 
eattle still survived, together with perhaps a small stoek of goats. They were few 
enough, but sufficient to maintain the eorrespondingly [678] few herdsmen of 
this early period. 

Glinias: Agreed. 

Athenian: But at the moment we are talking about the state, and the business 
of legislation and politieal organization. Is it conceivable that any traee at all of 
sueh things survived—even, so to speak, in the memory? 

Glinias: Of eourse not. 

Athenian: So out of those eonditions all the features of our present-day life 
developed: states, politieal systems, teehnieal skills, laws, rampant vice and 
frequent virtue. 

Glinias: What do you mean? 

Athenian: My dear sir, ean we really suppose that the men of that [b] period, 
who had had no experience of eity life in all its splendor and squalor, ever 
beeame totally wieked or totally virtuous? 

Glinias: A good point. We see what you mean. 

Athenian: So it was only as time went on, and the numbers of the human raee 
inereased, that civilization advanced and reaehed its present stage of 
development? 

Glinias: Exactly. 


Athenian: The proeess was probably not sudden, but gradual, and took a 
eonsiderable time. 

Glinias: Yes, that’s perieetly plausible. [e] 

Athenian: I imagine men were all numbed with fear at the prospeet of 
deseending from the hills to the plains. 

Glinias: Naturally enough. 

Athenian: And what a pleasure it must have been to see eaeh other, there 
being so few of them at that time! However, pretty well all vehicles they might 
have used to visit eaeh other by land or sea had been destroyed, and the 
techniques used to eonstruet them had been lost, so that I suppose they found 
getting together none too easy. They suffered from a seareity [d] of timber, 
beeause iron, eopper and mineral workings in general had been overlaid with 
sludge and had been lost to sight, so that it was virtually impossible to refine 
fresh supplies of metal. Even if there was the odd tool left somewhere on the 
mountains, it was quickly worn down to nothing by use. Replaeements eould not 
be made until the technique of mining sprang up again among men. 

Glinias: True. 

Athenian: And how many generations later did that happen, on our 
ealeulation? 

Glinias: A good many, obviously. [e] 

Athenian: Well then, during that period, or even longer, all techniques that 
depend on a supply of eopper and iron and so on must have gone out of use? 

Glinias: Of eourse. 

Athenian: For several reasons, then, war and civil war alike eame to an end. 

Glinias: How so? 

Athenian: In the first plaee, men’s isolation prompted them to eherish and 
love one another. Seeond, their food supply was nothing they needed [679] to 
quarrel about. Except perhaps for a few people in the very early stages, there was 
no shortage of flocks and herds, whieh is what men mostly lived on in that age. 
They always had a supply of milk and meat, and eould always add to it plenty of 
good food to be got by hunting. They also had an abundanee of elothes, bedding, 
houses, and equipment for eooking and other purposes. (Molding pottery and 
weaving, skills that have no need [b] of iron, were a gift from God to men—his 
way, in fact, of supplying them with all that kind of equipment. His intention was 
that whenever the human raee was redueed to sueh a desperate eondition it eould 
still take root and develop.) Beeause of all this, they were not intolerably poor, 
nor driven by poverty to quarrel with eaeh other; but presumably they did not 



grow rieh either, in view of the prevailing laek of gold and silver. Now the 
eommunity in whieh neither wealth nor poverty exists will generally [e] produee 
the finest eharaeters beeause tendeneies to violence and erime, and feelings of 
jealousy and envy, simply do not arise. So these men were good, partly for that 
very reason, partly beeause of what we might eall their 'naivete’. When they 
heard things labeled 'good’ or ‘bad’, they were so artless as to think it a 
statement of the literal truth and believe it. This laek of sophistieation preeluded 
the eynieism you find today: they aeeepted as the truth the doetrine they heard 
about gods and men, and lived their lives in aeeordanee with it. That is why they 
were the sort of people we have deseribed. 

[d] Glinias: Megillus and I, at least, agree with your aeeount. 

Athenian: If we eompare them with the era before the flood and with the 
modern world, we shall have to say that the many generations whieh lived in that 
way were inevitably unskilled and ignorant of techniques in general, and 
partieularly of the military devices used on land and sea nowadays. They must 
also have been innoeent of the techniques of warfare [e] peeuliar to city-life— 
generally ealled Tawsuits’ and ‘party-strife’—in whieh men eoneoet every 
possible device to damage and hurt eaeh other by word and deed. Weren’t our 
primitive men simple and manlier and at the same time more restrained and 
upright in every way? We have already explained why. 

Glinias: Yes, you’re quite right. 

Athenian: Let’s remind ourselves that this reeonstruetion, and the eonelusions 
[680] we shall draw from it, are supposed to make us appreeiate how early man 
eame to feel the need of laws, and who their lawgiver was. 

Glinias: Well reminded! 

Athenian: Presumably they felt no need for legislators, and in that era law 
was not yet a eommon phenomenon. Men born at that stage of the world eyele- 
did not yet have any written reeords, but lived in obedienee to aeeepted usage 
and 'aneestral’ law, as we eall it. 

Glinias: Quite likely. 

Athenian: But this is already a politieal system, of a sort. 

Glinias: What sort? 

Athenian: Autoeraey—the name whieh everyone, I believe, uses for the [b] 
politieal system of that age. You ean still find it in many parts of the world today, 
both among Greeks and non-Greeks. I suppose this is what Homer is deseribing 
in his aeeount of the household of the Gyelopes:- 


No laws, no eouneils for debate have they: 

They live on the tips oflofty mountains 

In hoUow caves; eaeh man lays down the law 

To wife and ehildren, with no regard for neighbor. [e] 

Glinias: That poet of yours sounds as if he was a eharming fellow. I have 
gone through other verses of his, and very polished they were too. Not that I 
know his work to any great extent—we Gretans don’t go in for foreign poetry 
very mueh. 

Megillus: But we at Sparta do, and we think Homer is the prinee of epie 
poets, even though the way of life he deseribes is invariably lonian [d] rather 
than Spartan. In this instanee he eertainly seems to bear you out when he points 
in his stories to the wild life of the Gyelopes as an explanation of their primitive 
eustoms. 

Athenian: Yes, he does testify in my favor. So let’s take him as our evidence 
that politieal systems of this kind do sometimes develop. 

Glinias: Very well. 

Athenian: And they arise among these people who live seattered in separate 
households and individual families in the confusion that follows the eataelysms. 
In sueh a system the eldest member rules by virtue of [e] having inherited power 
from his father or mother; the others follow his lead and make one flock like 
birds. The authority to whieh they bow is that of their patriareh: they are 
governed, in effect, by the most justifiable of all forms of kingship. 

Glinias: Yes, of eourse. 

Athenian: The next stage is when several families amalgamate and form 
larger eommunities. They turn their attention to agrieulture, initially in [681] the 
foot-hills, and build rings of dry stones to serve as walls to proteet themselves 
against wild animals. The result now is a single large unit, a eommon homestead. 

Glinias: I suppose that’s quite probable. 

Athenian: Well then, isn’t this probable too? 

Glinias: What? 

Athenian: As these original relatively tiny eommunities grew bigger, eaeh of 
the small eonstituent families lived under its own ruler—the eldest [b] member 
—and followed its own partieular eustoms whieh had arisen beeause of its 
isolation from the others. The various soeial and religious standards to whieh 
people had grown aeeustomed reflected the bias of their aneestors and teaehers: 
the more restrained or adventurous the aneestor, the more restrained or 



adventurous would be the eharaeter of his deseendants. Consequently, as I say, 
the members of eaeh group entered the larger eommunity with laws peeuliar to 
themselves, and were ready to impress their own inelinations on their ehildren 
and their ehildren’s ehildren. 

Glinias: Naturally. 

[e] Athenian: And of eourse eaeh group inevitably approved of its own laws 
and looked on those of other people with rather less favor. 

Glinias: Exactly. 

Athenian: So it looks as if we have unwittingly stumbled on the origin of 
legislation. 

Glinias: We eertainly have. 

Athenian: At any rate the next and neeessary step in this amalgamation is to 
ehoose some representatives to review the rules of all the families, and to 
propose openly to the leaders and heads of the people—the 'kings’, [d] so to 
speak—the adoption of those rules that partieularly reeommend themselves for 
eommon use. These representatives will be known as lawgivers, and by 
appointing the leaders as officials they will ereate out of the separate autoeraeies 
a sort of aristoeraey, or perhaps kingship. And while the politieal system passes 
through this transitional stage they will administer the state themselves. 

Glinias: Yes, that sort of ehange would eertainly eome about by stages. 

Athenian: So we ean now go on to deseribe the birth of a third type of 
politieal system, one whieh in fact admits all systems and all their modifications 
and exhibits equal variety and ehange in the aetual states as well. 

[e] Glinias: What type is this? 

Athenian: The one whieh Homer too listed as the sueeessor of the seeond. 
This is how he deseribes the origin of the third:- 'He founded Dardania’—I think 
this is how it goes—'when holy Ilium, 

A town upon the plain for mortal men, had not been built: 

For still they lived upon the lower slopes of many-fountained 

Ida.’ 

[682] He eomposed these lines, as well as those about the Gyelopes, under some 
sort of inspiration from God. And how true to life they are! This is beeause poets 
as a elass are divinely gifted and are inspired when they sing, so that with the 
help of Graees and Muses they frequently hit on how things really happen. 

Glinias: They do indeed. 


Athenian: Let’s earry on with the story we are telling: it may suggest 
something to our purpose. I take it this is what we ought to do? 

Glinias: Of eourse. [b] 

Athenian: Ilium was founded, aeeording to us, when men had deseended 
from the hills to a wide and beautiful plain. They built their eity on a hill of 
moderate height near several rivers whieh poured down from Ida above. 

Glinias: So the story goes. 

Athenian: I suppose we may assume that this deseent of theirs took plaee 
many ages after the flood? 

Glinias: Yes, naturally, many ages later. 

Athenian: I mean that apparently the disaster we’ve just deseribed must have 
been forgotten to a quite remarkable degree if they founded their [e] eity on the 
lower reaehes of several rivers flowing down from the mountains, and put their 
trust in hills that were none too high. 

Glinias: Yes, a elear proof that they were far removed in time from any sueh 
experience. 

Athenian: With the inerease in the human population many other eities, one 
supposes, were already being founded. 

Glinias: Naturally. 

Athenian: These eities also mounted an expedition against Ilium, probably by 
sea as well, beeause by then all mankind had overcome its fear and [d] had taken 
to ships. 

Glinias: So it seems. 

Athenian: And after a siege of about ten years the Aehaeans saeked Troy. 

Glinias: Indeed they did. 

Athenian: They besieged Ilium for ten years, and during this period the 
domestie affairs of the individual attaekers took a tum for the worse. The 
younger generation revolted, and the ugly and eriminal reeeption they gave the 
troops when they returned to their own eities and homes led to murder, massaere 
and expulsion on a large seale. When the exiles eame [e] baek again they 
adopted a new name, and were now known as Dorians instead of Aehaeans, in 
honor of Dorieus, who had rallied them while they were in exile. A full and 
exhaustive aeeount of subsequent events ean be found in your traditional Spartan 
stories. 

Megillus: Of eourse. 

Athenian: When we were starting to diseuss legislation, the question of the 
arts and drinking eropped up, and we made a digression.- But now we really do 


have a ehanee to eome to grips with our subject. As if God himself were guiding 
us, we’ve eome baek to the very point from whieh [683] we digressed: the aetual 
foundation of Sparta. You maintained that Sparta was established on the right 
lines, and you said the same of Grete, beeause it has laws that bear a family 
resemblanee to Sparta’s. We have had a rather random diseussion about various 
foundations and politieal systems, but we have achieved at least this mueh: we 
have watehed the first, seeond and third type of state being founded in 
sueeession over a vast period of time, and now we discover this fourth state (or 
'nation’, if you like) whose historieal foundation and development we are traeing 
down to its maturity [b] today.- After all this, perhaps we ean get some idea of 
what was right and wrong in the way these foundations were established. Gan we 
see what kind of laws are responsible for eontinued preservation of the features 
that survive and the ruin of those that eollapse? What detailed alterations will 
produee happiness in a state? lf we ean understand all this, Glinias and Megillus, 
we shall have to diseuss the whole business all over again: it will be like making 
a fresh start. However, we may be able to find some fault in our aeeount so far. 

[e] Megillus: Well, sir, if some god were to give us his word that if we do 
make a seeond attempt to look at the problem of legislation, we shall hear an 
aeeount of at least the quality and length of the one we have just had, 1 for one 
would willingly extend our journey, and the present day would seem not a 
moment too long—though it is in fact more or less the day when the Sun-god 
turns past summer towards winter. 

Athenian: So it looks as if we must press on with the investigation. 

Megillus: Gertainly. 

Athenian: Let’s imagine that we are living at the time when the territory [d] 
of Sparta, Argos and Messene, and the distriets nearby, had in effect eome under 
the eontrol of your aneestors, Megillus. Their next deeision, or so the story goes, 
was to split their forces into three and establish three states—Argos, Messene 
and Sparta. 

Megillus: That’s quite right. 

Athenian: Temenus beeame king of Argos, Gresphontes of Messene, and 
Proeles and Eurysthenes of Sparta. 

Megillus: True. 

Athenian: And all their eontemporaries swore to them that they would [e] go 
to their help if anybody tried to subvert their thrones. 

Megillus: Preeisely. 

Athenian: Now when a monarehy is overthrown (and indeed when any other 


type of authority has been destroyed at any time) surely no one but the rulers 
themselves are to blame? That was the line we took when the subject eropped up 
a little time ago—or have we forgotten by now? 

Megillus: No, of eourse not. 

Athenian: So now we ean put our thesis on a firmer footing, beeause it looks 
as if our study of history has led us to the same eonelusion as before. This means 
we shall earry on our investigation on the basis of the [684] aetual facts rather 
than conjecture. The facts are, of eourse, as follows: eaeh of the three royal 
families, and eaeh of the three royal states they ruled, exchanged oaths in 
aeeordanee with mutually binding laws whieh they had adopted to regulate the 
exercise of authority and obedienee to it. The kings swore never to stiffen their 
rule as the nation eontinued down the years; the others undertook, provided the 
rulers kept to their side of the bargain, never themselves to overthrow the 
kingships nor tolerate an [b] attempt to do so by others. The kings would help 
the kings and peoples if they were wronged, and the peoples would help the 
peoples and the kings likewise. That’s right, isn’t it? 

Megillus: Gertainly. 

Athenian: Now whether it was the kings or someone else who laid down laws 
for this politieal system thus established in the three states, the erueial provision, 
surely, was this— 

Megillus: What? 

Athenian: Whenever a given state broke the established laws, an allianee of 
the other two would always be there to take the field against it. 

Megillus: Obviously. 

Athenian: Of eourse, most people only ask their legislators to enaet the [e] 
kind of laws that the population in general will aeeept without objection. But just 
imagine asking your trainer or doetor to give you pleasure when he trains or 
eures your body! 

Megillus: Exactly. 

Athenian: In fact, you often have to be satisfied if you ean restore your body 
to health and vigor without undue pain. 

Megillus: True. 

Athenian: In another respeet too the people of that time were partieularly [d] 
well plaeed to make legislation a painless proeess. 

Megillus: What respeet? 

Athenian: Their legislators’ efforts to establish a eertain equality of property 
among them were not open to one partieularly damaging aeeusation whieh is 



frequently made in other states. Suppose a legal eode is being framed and 
someone adopts the poliey of a ehange in the ownership of land and a 
eaneellation of debts, beeause he sees that this is the only way in whieh equality 
ean be satisfactorily achieved. ‘Hands off fundamentals’ [e] is the slogan 
everybody uses to attaek a legislator who tries to bring in that kind of reform, 
and his poliey of land-redistribution and remission of debts earns him only 
eurses. It’s enough to make any man despair. So here is another tremendous 
advantage the Dorians enjoyed: the absenee of resentment. No one eould object 
to the way the land was pareeled out, and large long-standing debts did not exist. 

Megillus: True. 

Athenian: Then why on earth, my friends, did this foundation and its 
legislation turn out sueh a dismal failure? 

[685] Megillus: What do you mean by that? What’s your objection? 

Athenian: Three states were founded but in two of them the politieal system 
and the legal eode were quickly eorrupted. Only the third settlement survived— 
that of your state, Sparta. 

Megillus: Apretty difficult problem you’re posing! 

Athenian: Nevertheless, it demands our attention. So now let’s look into it, 
and while away the journey, as we said when we set out, by amusing ourselves 
with laws—it’s a dignified game and it suits our time [b] of life. 

Megillus: Of eourse. We must do as you say. 

Athenian: No laws eould form a better subject for our investigation than 
those by whieh these states have been administered. Or are there any bigger or 
more famous states whose foundation we might examine? 

Megillus: No, it’s not easy to think of alternatives. 

Athenian: Well then, it’s pretty obvious that they intended the arrangements 
[e] they made to proteet adequately not only the Peloponnese but the Greeks in 
general against any possible attaek by non-Greeks—as for example oeeurred 
when those who then lived in the territory of Ilium trusted to the power of the 
Assyrian empire, whieh Ninos had founded, and provoked the war against Troy 
by their arroganee. You see, a good deal of the splendor of the Assyrian empire 
still remained, and the dread of its united organization was the eounterpart in that 
age of our fear of the Great King of Persia today. The Assyrians had a 
tremendous grudge [d] against the Greeks: Troy, whieh was part of the Assyrian 
empire, had been eaptured for a seeond time.- To meet sueh dangers the Dorian 
army formed a single unified body, although at that period it was distributed 
among the three states under the eommand of the kings (who were brothers. 


being sons of Hereules). It seemed to be excellently conceived and equipped— 
better even than the army whieh sailed against Troy. For a start, people thought 
the sons of Hereules were, as eommanders, a eut above the grandsons [e] of 
Pelops;- seeondly, they rated the prowess of the army itself higher than that of 
the expedition whieh went to Troy. After all, they ealeulated, that had eonsisted 
of Aehaeans, the very people the Dorians had defeated. So may we take it that 
this was the nature and purpose of the arrangements they made? 

Megillus: Gertainly. 

Athenian: And for various reasons they probably expected these 
arrangements [686] would be permanent and last a long time. They had been 
eomrades in a great many toils and dangers in the past, and now they had been 
brought under the eontrol of a single family (the kings being brothers); and they 
had also eonsulted a large number of prophets, notably Apollo’s at Delphi. 

Megillus: Yes, that’s probable enough, of eourse. 

Athenian: But apparently these large expectations evaporated pretty quickly, 
except, as we said a minute ago, in the ease of just one small part [b] of the 
allianee—your state, Sparta. And right up to the present day Sparta has never 
stopped fighting the other two members. But if they had done as they intended 
and had agreed on a eommon poliey, their power would have been irresistible, 
militarily speaking. 

Megillus: It eertainly would. 

Athenian: So just how did their plans misfire? This is surely a problem we 
ought to look into: why was sueh a vast and tremendous organization unlueky 
enough to be destroyed? 

Megillus: True: this is the right direetion to look. Negleet these, and [e] 
you’ll never find any other laws or politieal systems preserving (or eliminating) 
sueh remarkable and important features. 

Athenian: What a stroke of luek! It looks as if we’ve somehow got on to a 
erueial point. 

Megillus: No doubt about it. 

Athenian: Well now, my fine fellow, what haekneyed thoughts we’ve been 
having, without realizing it! When people see some tremendous achievement, 
they always think to themselves, 'What terrific results it would have led to, if 
someone had known how to set about putting it to [d] proper use!’ Here and now, 
perhaps our ideas on the topie we are diseussing are just as wrong and unrealistie 
as anybody else’s who looks at anything in that sort of way. 

Megillus: Well really, what do you mean? What are we supposed to think 


you’re driving at when you say that? 

Athenian: I was poking fun at no one but myseli, my friend. I was thinking 
about the army we are diseussing and it oeeurred to me how splendid it was and 
what a marvellous tool (as I said) had been put into the hands of the Greeks—if 
only someone had put it to the proper use at the time! 

Megillus: And you were quite right and sensible in everything you said, [e] 
and we heartily agreed with you—equally rightly and sensibly. 

Athenian: Maybe so. Still, my view is that everyone who sets eyes on 
something big and strong and powerful immediately gets the feeling that if the 
owner knew how to take advantage of its size and seale he would get tremendous 
results and be a happy man. 

[687] Megillus: And this again is surely right and proper. Or do you see it 
differently? 

Athenian: Well now, just eonsider what eriteria a man ought to employ if he 
is going to be hight’ to give sueh praise in an individual ease. What about the 
one we are diseussing, for a start? Suppose those who undertook the organization 
of the army in that age had known their job: somehow, they would have 
sueeeeded in it—but the question is how. They ought, of eourse, to have 
eonsolidated their army and kept it on a permanent footing; this would have 
ensured them their own freedom while they ruled over anybody else they liked, 
and in general it would have enabled them to [b] do whatever they or their 
ehildren wanted all over the world, among Greeks and non-Greeks indifferently. 
This is what men would praise them for, isn’t it? 

Megillus: It is indeed. 

Athenian: Again, anyone who notiees a ease of great wealth or exceptional 
family distinetion or something like that takes preeisely the same line. He 
assumes that just beeause a man enjoys these advantages his every wish will be 
granted—or at any rate most of them, and the most important ones. 

Megillus: Quite likely. 

[e] Athenian: Now then, this shows that there is one specific desire eommon 
to all mankind. Isn’t this the upshot of our diseussion? 

Megillus: What desire? 

Athenian: That events should obey whatever orders one feels like giving— 
invariably, if possible, but failing that, at least where human affairs are 
eoneerned. 

Megillus: Very true. 

Athenian: So seeing that this is the eonstant wish of us all, right from 



ehildhood to old age, isn’t it inevitably what we are always praying for too? 

Megillus: Of eourse. 

[d] Athenian: And I suppose our prayers on behalf of those whom we love 
will be for preeisely what they themselves pray for on their own behalf? 

Megillus: Gertainly. 

Athenian: A man who is a father loves the ehild who is his son? 

Megillus: Of eourse. 

Athenian: Yet there is a good deal in the son’s prayers that the father will beg 
the gods never to grant. 

Megillus: You mean when the son who prays is still young and irresponsible? 

Athenian: Yes, and l’m thinking too of when the father is senile or even [e] 
unduly impulsive beeause of seeond ehildhood, and has lost all sense of what is 
right and proper. He gets into the same state as Theseus when he dealt with 
Hippolytus, who died so wretehedly,- and his prayers beeome very vehement 
indeed. But if the son understands the situation, do you think he will join in his 
father’s prayers, given those eireumstanees? 

Megillus: 1 know what you mean. Your point, 1 take it, is that you should 
demand your own way in your prayers only if your wishes are supported by your 
rational judgment—and this, a rational outlook, should be the object of the 
prayers and efforts of us all, states and individuals alike. 

Athenian: It should indeed, and in partieular—let me remind myself—it 
[688] should always be the aim of a state’s legislator when he frames the 
provisions of his laws. And 1 remindyoi/ again—to reeolleet the beginning of 
our diseussion—of what you two reeommended: you said that the good 
legislator should eonstruet his entire legal eode with a view to war;— for my 
part, 1 maintained that this was to order him to establish his laws with an eye on 
only one virtue out of the four. 1 said he ought to keep virtue [b] as a whole in 
mind but espeeially and preeminently the virtue that heads the list—^judgment 
and wisdom, and a strength of mind sueh that desires and appetites are kept 
under eontrol. Our diseussion has eome full eirele, and being the speaker at the 
moment 1 make the same point as before. You ean treat it as a joke if you like, 
but if you prefer, you ean take it seriously: 1 maintain that, if you laek wisdom, 
praying is a risky business, beeause you get the opposite of what you want. lf 
you like to suppose [e] that 1 am in earnest, do so: l’m confident that if you 
follow the line of argument we opened up a moment ago you’ll soon discover 
that the eause of the ruin of the kings and the whole enterprise was not 
eowardiee nor a laek of military expertise in the eommanders or in those whose 


role it was to obey them. The disaster was eaused by every other sort of vice, and 
in partieular ignoranee about mankind’s most vital eoneerns. And if [d] that was 
true then it is even more so today; and preeisely the same will be true in the 
future. If you like, Tll try to press on with the next stages in the argument and 
develop the point. As you are my friends, ITl do my very best to make it elear. 

Glinias: To make a speeeh in your praise, sir, would be a tasteless thing to do. 
Our aetions rather than our words will show our regard for you: we shall give 
you our elosest attention. This is the best way to tell whether a gentleman 
approves or not. 

Megillus: Well said, Glinias. Let’s do as you say. [e] 

Glinias: And so we shall, God willing. Now let’s have your explanation. 

Athenian: Well then, to go baek on to the traek of the argument, we maintain 
that erass ignoranee destroyed that great empire, and that it has a natural 
tendeney to produee preeisely the same results today. If this is so, it means that 
the legislator must try to inspire states with as mueh good sense as possible, and 
eradieate folly, as far as he ean. 

Glinias: Obviously. 

[689] Athenian: So what kind of ignoranee would deserve the title Arass’? 
See if you agree with my deseription. I suggest this kind. 

Glinias: What? 

Athenian: The kind involved when a man thinks something is fine and good, 
but loathes it instead of liking it, and conversely when he likes and weleomes 
what he believes is wieked and unjust. I maintain that this disaeeord between his 
feelings of pleasure and pain and his rational judgment eonstitutes the very 
lowest depth of ignoranee. It is also the most [b] Arass’, in that it affects the 
most extensive element in the soul (the element that experiences pleasure and 
pain, whieh eorresponds to the most extensive part of a state, the eommon 
people). So when the soul quarrels with knowledge or opinion or reason, its 
natural ruling prineiples, you have there what I eall Tolly’. This applies both to 
the state in whieh people disobey their rulers and laws, and to the individual, 
when the fine prineiples in whieh he really believes prove not only ineffective 
but aetually harmful. It’s all these examples of ignoranee that I should put down 
as [e] the worst kind of diseord in a state and individual, not the mere 
professional ignoranee of a workman. I hope you see what I mean, gentlemen. 

Glinias: We do, my friend, and we agree with what you say. 

Athenian: So let’s adopt this as an agreed statement of poliey: no citizens 
who suffer from this kind of ignoranee should be entrusted with any degree of 



power. They must be reproved for their ignoranee, even if their ability to reason 
is outstanding and they have worked hard at every niee [d] aeeomplishment that 
makes a man quick-witted. It is those whose eharaeters are at the other extreme 
who must be ealled 'wise’, even if, as the saying is, They eannot read, they 
eannot swim’; and it is these sensible people who must be given the offices of 
state. You see, my friends, without eoneord, how eould you ever get even a 
glimmer of sound judgment? It’s out of the question. But we should be entirely 
justified in styling the greatest and most splendid eoneord of all The greatest 
wisdom’. Anyone who Iives a rational Iife shares in this wisdom, but the man 
who laeks it will invariably turn out to be a spendthrift and no savior to the eity 
—quite [e] the reverse, beeause he suffers from this partieular kind of ignoranee. 
So as we said just now, let’s adopt this as the statement of our views. 

Glinias: Adopted it is. 

Athenian: Now, I take it that states must eontain some people who govern 
and others who are governed? 

Glinias: Naturally. 

[690] Athenian: Good. Well then, what titles are there to either rank? Can we 
eount them? (I mean both in the state and in the family, in eaeh ease irrespective 
of size.) One elaim, surely, eould be made by father and mother; and in general 
the title of parents to exercise eontrol over their ehildren and deseendants would 
be universally aeknowledged, wouldn’t it? 

Glinias: Of eourse. 

Athenian: eiose behind eomes the title of those of high birth to govern those 
of low birth. Next in order eomes our third demand: that younger people should 
eonsent to be governed by their elders. 

Glinias: Gertainly. 

Athenian: The fourth is that slaves should be subject to the eontrol of [b] 
their masters. 

Glinias: No doubt about it. 

Athenian: And I suppose the fifth is that the stronger should rule and the 
weaker should obey. 

Glinias: Apretty eompelling elaim to obedienee, that! 

Athenian: Yes, and one whieh prevails throughout the animal kingdom—by 
deeree of nature, as Pindar of Thebes onee remarked.— But it looks as if the 
most important elaim will be the sixth, that the ignorant man should foIIow the 
leadership of the wise and obey his orders. In spite of you, my clever Pindar, 
what I’d ealled the 'deeree of nature’ is in fact [e] the rule of law that governs 


willing subjects, without being imposed by force; I’m eertainly not prepared to 
say it’s i/nnatural. 

Glinias: Quite right. 

Athenian: And we persuade a man to east lots, by explaining that this, the 
seventh title to authority, enjoys the favor of the gods and is blessed by fortune. 
We tell him that the fairest arrangement is for him to exercise authority if he 
wins, but to be subject to it if he loses. 

Glinias: That’s very true. 

Athenian: 'So you see, O legislator’ (as we might jocularly address [d] 
someone who sets about legislation with undue optimism), 'you see how many 
titles to authority there are, and how they naturally eonlliet with eaeh other. Now 
here’s a souree of civil strife we’ve discovered for you, whieh you must put to 
rights. Pirst, though, join us in trying to find out how the kings of Argos and 
Messene went astray and broke these rules, and so destroyed themselves and the 
power of Greeee, for all its splendor at that time. Wasn’t it beeause they didn’t 
appreeiate the truth of Hesiod’s [e] remark that the half is often greater than the 
whole?— He thought that when it is harmful to get the whole, and the half is 
enough, then enough is better than a feast, and is the preferable alternative.’ 

Glinias: True enough. 

Athenian: So where do we suppose this destructive proeess invariably starts? 
Among kings or people? 

[691] Glinias: Most instanees suggest that this is probably a disease of kings 
whose life of luxury has made them arrogant. 

Athenian: So it is elear that it was the kings of that era who were first 
infected by the acquisitive spirit in defiance of the law of the land. The preeise 
point to whieh they had given their seal of approval by their word and oath 
beeame the ground of their disagreement, and this laek of harmony (whieh is, in 
our view, the Arassest’ stupidity, though it looks like wisdom) put the whole 
arrangement jarringly off key and out of tune henee its destruetion. 

Glinias: Quite likely. 

[b] Athenian: Very well. Then what preeautions ought a eontemporary 
legislator to have taken in his eode to nip this disease in the bud? God knows, 
the answer’s not difficult nowadays, and the point is quite simple to understand 
—though if anyone had foreseen the problem then, assuming it was possible to 
do so, he’d have been wiser than we are. 

Megillus: What do you mean? 

Athenian: Hindsight, Megillus! In the perspective of today it’s easy to 


understand what should have been done then, and onee understood it’s equally 
easy to explain. 

Megillus: You’d better be even elearer than that. 

Athenian: The elearest way of putting it would be this. 

Megillus: What? 

[e] Athenian: If you negleet the rule of proportion and fit excessively large 
sails to small ships, or give too mueh food to a small body, or too high authority 
to a soul that doesn’t measure up to it, the result is always disastrous. Body and 
soul beeome puffed up: disease breaks out in the one, and in the other arroganee 
quickly leads to injustice. Now, what are we getting at? Simply this: the mortal 
soul simply does not exist, my friends, whieh by dint of its natural qualities will 
ever make a sueeess of [d] supreme authority among men while it is still young 
and responsible to no one. Full of folly, the worst of diseases, it inevitably has its 
judgment eorrupted, and ineurs the enmity of its elosest friends; and onee that 
happens, its total ruin and the loss of all its power soon follow. A first-class 
lawgiver’s job is to have a sense of proportion and to guard against this danger. 
Nowadays it is a reasonable guess that this was in fact done at that time. 
However, it looks as if there was... 

Megillus: What? 

Athenian: ... some god who was eoneerned on your behalf and saw what was 
going to happen. He took your single line of kings and split it into two,— so as to 
restriet its powers to more reasonable proportions. After that, a man— who 
eombined human nature with some of the powers of a [e] god observed that your 
leadership was still in a feverish state, so he blended the obstinaey and vigor of 
the Spartans with the prudent influence of age [692] by giving the twenty-eight 
elders the same authority in making important deeisions as the kings. Your Third 
savior’— saw that your government was still fretting and fuming with restless 
energy, so he put a kind of bridle on it in the shape of the power of the ephors— 
—a power whieh eame very elose to being held by lot. This is the formula that 
turned your kingship into a mixture of the right elements, so that thanks to its 
own stability it ensured the stability of the rest of the state. lf things had been left 
to the diseretion of Temenus and Gresphontes and the legislators of that time, [b] 
whoever in fact they were, not even Aristodemus’ part— would have survived. 
You see, they were tiros in legislation: otherwise it would never have oeeurred to 
them to rely on oaths— to restrain the soul of a young man who had taken over 
power from whieh a tyranny eould develop. But the fact is that God has 
demonstrated the sort of thing a position of authority ought to have been then 


and should be now, if it is to have any prospeets of permaneney. As I said before, 
we don’t need any great wisdom to [e] recognize all this now—after all, it’s not 
difficult to see the point if you have a historieal example to go by. But if anyone 
had seen all this then, and had been able to eontrol the various offices and 
produee a single authority out of the three, he would have saved all the splendid 
projects of that age from destruetion, and neither the Persians nor anyone else 
would ever have sent a fleet to attaek Greeee, eontemptuously supposing that we 
were people who eounted for very little. 

Glinias: That’s true. 

Athenian: After all, eiinias, the way the Greeks repulsed them was a [d] 
disgraee. In saying this, I don’t mean that those who won the battles of that war 
by land and sea did not do so magnificently. By 'disgraee’ I mean that, to start 
with, only one of those three states fought to defend Greeee. The other two were 
rotten to the eore. One of them— even hindered Sparta’s attempts to help the 
defense, and fought her tooth and nail, while the [e] other, Argos (whieh used to 
be paramount when the territory was first divided up), although ealled upon to 
repel the barbarian, ignored the request and failed to eontribute to the defense. A 
detailed history of the eourse of that war would have some pretty ugly eharges to 
make against Greeee: indeed, there is no reason why it should report that Greeee 
made any defense at all. If it hadn’t been for the joint determination of the [693] 
Athenians and the Spartans to resist the slavery that threatened them, we should 
have by now virtually a eomplete mixture of the raees—Greek with Greek, 

Greek with barbarian, and barbarian with Greek. We ean see a parallel in the 
nations whom the Persians lord it over today: they have been split up and then 
horribly jumbled together again into the seattered eommunities in whieh they 
now live. Well now, Glinias and Megillus, why are we making these aeeusations 
against the so-ealled 'statesmen’ and legislators of that day and this? Beeause if 
we find out why they went [b] wrong we shall discover what different eourse of 
aetion they ought to have followed. That is what we were doing just now, when 
we said that legislation providing for powerful or extreme authority is a mistake. 
One should always remember that a state ought to be free and wise and enjoy 
internal harmony, and that this is what the lawgiver should eoneentrate on in his 
legislation. (It ought not to surprise us if several times before now we [e] have 
deeided on a number of other aims and said they were what a lawgiver should 
eoneentrate on, so that the aims proposed never seem to be the same from 
minute to minute. When we say that the legislator should keep self-control or 
good judgment or Mendship in view, we must bear in mind that all these aims 


are the same, not different. Nor should we be diseoneerted if we find a lot of 
other expressions of whieh the same is true.) 

Glinias: Yes, when we think baek over the argument we’ll eertainly try to 
remember that. But you wanted to explain what the legislator ought to aim at in 
the matter of Mendship and good judgment and liberty. So tell [d] us now what 
you were going to say. 

Athenian: Listen to me then. There are two mother-eonstitutions, so to speak, 
whieh you eould fairly say have given birth to all the others. Monarehy is the 
proper name for the first, and demoeraey for the seeond. The former has been 
taken to extreme lengths by the Persians, the latter by my eountry; virtually all 
the others, as I said, are varieties of these two. It is absolutely vital for a politieal 
system to eombine them, if (and this is of eourse the point of our advice, when 
we insist that no state formed [e] without these two elements ean be eonstituted 
properly )—ifit is to enjoy freedom and Mendship applied with good judgment. 

Glinias: Of eourse. 

Athenian: One state was over-eager in embraeing only the prineiple of 
monarehy, the other in embraeing only the ideal of liberty; neither has achieved a 
balanee between the two. Your Spartan and Gretan states have done better, and 
time was when you eould say mueh the same of the [694] Athenians and 
Persians, but things have ehanged sinee then. Let’s run through the reasons for 
this, shall we? 

Glinias: Yes, of eourse—if, that is, we mean to finish what we have set out to 
do. 

Athenian: Then let’s listen to the story. Under Gyrus, the life of the Persians 
was a judicious blend of liberty and subjection, and after gaining their own 
freedom they beeame the masters of a great number of other people. As rulers, 
they granted a degree of liberty to their subjects and put them on the same 
footing as themselves, with the result that soldiers felt more affection for their 
eommanders and displayed greater zeal in the [b] face of danger. The king felt 
no jealousy if any of his subjects was intelligent and had some advice to offer; 
on the eontrary, he allowed free speeeh and valued those who eould eontribute to 
the formulation of poliey; a sensible man eould use his influence to help the 
eommon eause. Thanks to freedom, Mendship, and the praetiee of pooling their 
ideas, during that period the Persians made progress all along the line. 

Glinias: It does rather look as if that was the situation in the period you 
deseribe. 

Athenian: So how are we to explain the disaster under Gambyses, and [e] the 



yirtually eomplete recovery under Darius?— To help our reeonstruetion of 
events, shall we have a shot at some inspired guessing? 

Glinias: Yes, beeause this topie we’ve embarked on will eertainly help our 
inquiry. 

Athenian: My guess, then, about Gyrus, is that although he was doubtless a 
good eommander and a loyal patriot, he never eonsidered, even superficially, the 
problem of eorreet edueation; and as for running a household, Td say he never 
paid any attention to it at all. 

Glinias: And what interpretation are we to put on a remark like that? 

Athenian: I mean that he probably spent his entire life after infancy on [d] 
eampaign, and handed over his ehildren to the women to bring up. These women 
reared them from their earliest years as though they were already Heaven’s 
speeial favorites and darlings, endowed with all the blessings that implies. They 
wouldn’t allow anyone to thwart Their Beatitudes’ in anything, and they forced 
everybody to rhapsodize about what the ehildren said or did. You ean imagine 
the sort of person they produeed. 

Glinias: And a fine old edueation it must have been, to judge from your 
aeeount. 

Athenian: It was a womanish edueation, eondueted by the royal harem. [e] 
The teaehers of the ehildren had reeently eome into eonsiderable wealth, but 
they were left all on their own, without men, beeause the army was preoeeupied 
by wars and eonstant dangers. 

Glinias: That makes sense. 

Athenian: The ehildren’s father, for his part, went on aeeumulating herds and 
flocks for their benefit—and many a herd of human beings too, [695] quite apart 
from every other sort of animal; but he didn’t know that his intended heirs were 
not being instrueted in the traditional Persian diseipline. This diseipline (the 
Persians being shepherds, and sons of a stony soil) was a tough one, eapable of 
produeing hardy shepherds who eould eamp out and keep awake on wateh and 
turn soldier if neeessary. He just didn’t notiee that women and eunuehs had 
given his sons the edueation of a Mede— and that it had been debased by their 
so-ealled ‘blessed’ status. [b] That is why Gyrus’ ehildren turned out as ehildren 
naturally do when their teaehers have never eorreeted them. So, when they 
sueeeeded to their inheritanee on the death of Gyrus, they were living in a riot of 
unrestrained debauehery. Pirst, unwilling to tolerate an equal, one of them killed 
the other; next, he himself, driven out of his senses by liquor and laek of self- 
eontrol, was deprived of his dominions by the Medes and The Eunueh’ (as he 


was then ealled), to whom the idiot Gambyses was an object of eontempt.— 

[e] Glinias: So the story goes, and it seems probable enough. 

Athenian: And it goes on, I think, to say that the empire was regained for the 
Persians by Darius and hhe Seven’. 

Glinias: Gertainly. 

Athenian: Now let’s earry on with this story of ours and see what happened. 
Darius was no royal prinee, and his upbringing had not eneouraged him to self- 
indulgenee. When he eame and seized the empire with the aid of the other six, he 
split it up into seven divisions, of whieh some faint outlines still survive today. 
He thought the best poliey was to govern it by new laws of his own whieh 
introdueed a eertain degree of equality [d] for all; and he also ineluded in his 
eode regulations about the tribute promised to the people by Gyrus. His 
generosity in money and gifts rallied all the Persians to his side, and stimulated a 
feeling of eommunity and Mendship among them; consequently his armies 
regarded him with sueh affection that they added to the territory Gyrus had 
bequeathed at least as mueh again. But Darius was sueeeeded by Xerxes, whose 
edueation had reverted to the royal pampering of old. ('Darius’—as perhaps 
we’d be entitled to say to him—'you haven’t learned from Gyrus’ mistake, so [e] 
you’ve brought up Xerxes in the same habits as Gyrus brought up Gambyses.’) 

So Xerxes, being a produet of the same type of edueation, naturally had a eareer 
that elosely reprodueed the pattern of Gambyses’ misfortunes. Ever sinee then, 
hardly any king of the Persians has been genuinely 'great’, except in style and 
title. 1 maintain that the reason for this is not just bad luek, but the shoeking life 
that the ehildren of dietators [696] and fantastically rieh parents almost always 
lead: no man, you see, however old or however young, will ever excel in virtue 
if he has had this sort of upbringing. We repeat that this is the point the legislator 
must look out for, and so must we here and now. And in all fairness, my Spartan 
friends, one must give your state eredit for at least this mueh: rieh man, poor 
man, eommoner and king are held in honor to the same degree and are edueated 
in the same way, without prmlege, except as determined by the supernatural 
instruetions you received from some god when your state was [b] founded.— A 
man’s exceptional wealth is no more reason for a state to confer speeially exalted 
office on him than his ability to run, his good looks, or his physieal strength, in 
the absenee of some virtue—or even if he has some virtue, if it excludes self- 
eontrol. 

Megillus: What do you mean by that, sir? 

Athenian: Gourage, 1 take it, is one part of virtue. 


Megillus: Of eourse. 

Athenian: So now that you’ve heard the story, use your own judgment would 
you be glad to have as a resident in your house or as a neighbor a man who in 
spite of eonsiderable eourage was immoderate and lieentious? 

Megillus: Heaven forbid! [e] 

Athenian: Well then, what about a skilled workman, knowledgeable in his 
own field, but unjust? 

Megillus: No, I’d never weleome him. 

Athenian: But surely, in the absenee of self-control, justice will never spring 
up. 

Megillus: Of eourse not. 

Athenian: Nor indeed will the 'wise’ man we put forward just now,— who 
keeps his feelings of pleasure and pain in tune with right reason and obedient to 
it. 

Megillus: No, he eertainly won’t. 

Athenian: Now here’s another point for us to eonsider, whieh will help us to 
deeide whether civic distinetions are, on a given oeeasion, conferred [d] 
eorreetly or ineorreetly. 

Megillus: And what is that? 

Athenian: If we found self-control existing in the soul in isolation from all 
other virtue, should we be justified in admiring it? Or not? 

Megillus: I really eouldn’t say. 

Athenian: A very proper reply. If you had opted for either alternative it would 
have struek an odd note, I think. 

Megillus: So my reply was all right, then. 

Athenian: Yes. But if you have something whieh in itself deserves to be 
admired or execrated, a mere additional element isn’t worth talking [e] about: 
mueh better pass it over and say nothing. 

Megillus: Self-control is the element you mean, I suppose. 

Athenian: It is. And in general, whatever benefits us most, when this element 
is added, deserves the highest honor, the seeond most beneficial thing deserves 
the seeond highest honor, and so on: as we go down the list, everything will get 
in due order the honor it deserves. 

[697] Megillus: True. 

Athenian: Well then, shan’t we insist again— that the distribution of these 
honors is the business of the legislator? 

Megillus: Of eourse. 


Athenian: Would you prefer us to leave the entire distribution to his 
diseretion and let him deal with the details of eaeh individual ease? But as we 
too have something of a taste for legislation, perhaps you’d like us to try our 
hands at a three-fold division and distinguish the most important elass, then the 
seeond and the third. 

Megillus: Gertainly. 

[b] Athenian: We maintain that if a state is going to survive to enjoy all the 
happiness that mankind ean achieve, it is vitally neeessary for it to distribute 
honors and marks of disgraee on a proper basis. And the proper basis is to put 
spiritual goods at the top of the list and hold them—provided the soul exercises 
self-control—in the highest esteem; bodily goods and advantages should eome 
seeond, and third those said to be provided by property and wealth. If a legislator 
or a state ever ignores these guidelines [e] by valuing riehes above all or by 
promoting one of the other inferior goods to a more exalted position, it will be an 
aet of politieal and religious folly. Shall we take this line, or not? 

Megillus: Yes, emphatieally and unambiguously. 

Athenian: It was our serutiny of the politieal system of the Persians that made 
us go into this business at sueh length. Our verdict was that their eorruption 
inereased year by year; and the reason we assign for this is that they were too 
striet in depriving the people of liberty and too energetie [d] in introdueing 
authoritarian government, so that they destroyed all friendship and eommunity 
of spirit in the state. And with that gone, the poliey of rulers is framed not in the 
interests of their subjects the people, but to support their own authority: let them 
only think that a situation offers them the prospeet of some profit, even a small 
one, and they wreek eities and ruin friendly nations by fire and sword; they hate, 
and are hated in return, with savage and pitiless loathing. When they eome to 
need the [e] eommon people to fight on their behalf, they discover the army has 
no loyalty, no eagerness to face danger and fight. They have millions and 
millions of soldiers—all useless for fighting a war, so that just as if manpower 
were in short supply, they have to hire it, imagining that mereenaries and 
foreigners will ensure their safety. Not only this, they [698] inevitably beeome so 
stupid that they proelaim by their very aetions that as eompared with gold and 
silver everything soeiety regards as good and valuable is in their eyes so mueh 
trash. 

Megillus: Exactly. 

Athenian: So let’s have done with the Persians. Our eonelusion is that the 
empire is badly run at the moment beeause the people are kept in undue 



subjection and the rulers excessively authoritarian. 

Megillus: Preeisely. 

Athenian: Next we eome to the politieal system of Attiea. We have to 
demonstrate, on the same lines as before, that eomplete freedom from [b] all 
authority is infinitely worse than submitting to a moderate degree of eontrol. 

At the time of the Persian attaek on the Greeks—on virtually everyone living 
in Europe, is perhaps a better way of putting it—we Athenians had a 
eonstitution, inherited from the distant past, in whieh a number of publie offices 
were held on the basis of four property-elasses. Lady Modesty was the mistress 
of our hearts, a despot who made us live in willing subjection to the laws then in 
force. Moreover, the enormous size of the army that was eoming at us by land 
and sea made us desperately afraid, and served [e] to inerease our obedienee to 
the authorities and the law. For all these reasons we displayed a tremendous 
spirit of eo-operation. You see, about ten years before the battle of Salamis, Datis 
had arrived at the head of a Persian army; he had been sent by Darius against the 
Athenians and the Eretrians with explicit instruetions to make slaves of them and 
bring them home, and he had been warned that failure would mean death. With 
his vast numbers of soldiers, Datis made short work of the Eretrians, whom [d] 
he eompletely overpowered and eaptured. He then sent to Athens a 
bloodeurdling report that not a single Eretrian had got away—propaganda whieh 
asked us to believe that Datis’ soldiers, hand in hand in a long line, had eombed 
over every ineh of Eretria. Well, whatever the truth or otherwise of this tale, it 
terrified the Greeks; the Athenians were partieularly seared, and they sent off 
envoys in all direetions, but no one was prepared to [e] help them except the 
Spartans—who were, however, prevented by the Messenian war, whieh was 
going on at that time, or perhaps by some other distraetion (Em not aware of any 
information being given on the point). However that may be, the Spartans 
arrived at Marathon one day too late for the battle. After this, reports of vast 
preparations and endless threats on the part of the king eame thiek and fast. The 
years went by, and then we were told that Darius was dead, but that his son, 
young and impetuous, had inherited the kingdom and was determined not to give 
up the invasion. The Athenians reekoned that all these preparations were 
direeted against themselves, beeause of what had happened at Marathon; [699] 
and when they heard of the eanal that had been dug through Athos, the bridging 
of the Hellespont and the huge number of Xerxes’ ships, they ealeulated that 
neither land nor sea offered any prospeets of safety. No one, they thought, would 
eome to help them. They remembered the previous attaek and the sueeess of the 



Persians in Eretria: no one had assisted [b] the Athenians then, no one had faced 
the danger by fighting at their side. On land they expected the same thing to 
happen this time; and as for the sea, they realized that eseape by this route was 
out of the question, in view of the thousand or more ships eoming to the attaek. 
They eould think of only one hope, and a thin, desperate hope it was; but there 
was simply no other. Their minds went baek to the previous oeeasion, and they 
reflected how the victory they won in battle had been gained in equally desperate 
[e] eireumstanees. Sustained by this hope, they began to recognize that no one 
but they themselves and their gods eould provide a way out of their difficulties. 
All this inspired them with a spirit of solidarity. One eause was the aetual fear 
they felt at the time, but there was another kind too, eneouraged by the 
traditional laws of the state. I mean the Tear’ they had learned to experience as a 
result of being subject to an aneient eode of laws. In the eourse of our earlier 
diseussion— we have ealled this fear 'modesty’ often enough, and we said that 
people who aspire to be good must be its slave. A eoward, on the other hand, is 
free of this partieular kind of fear and never experiences it. And if 'ordinary’ fear 
had not overtaken the eowards on that oeeasion, they would never have 
eombined to defend themselves or proteeted temples, tombs, fatherland, and 
friends and relatives [d] as well, in the way they did. We would all have been 
split up and seattered over the face of the earth. 

Megillus: Yes, sir, you are quite right, and your remarks reflect eredit both on 
your eountry and yoursell. 

Athenian: No doubt, Megillus; and it is only right and proper to tell you of 
the history of that period, seeing that you’ve been blessed with your aneestors’ 
eharaeter. Now then, you and Glinias, eonsider: have these remarks of ours any 
relevance at all to legislation? After all, this is the [e] object of the exercise—I’m 
not going through all this simply for the story. Look: in a way, we Athenians 
have had the same experience as the Persians. They, of eourse, redueed the 
people to a state of eomplete subjection, and we eneouraged the masses to the 
opposite extreme of unfettered liberty, but the diseussion we have had serves 
well enough as a pointer to the next step in the argument, and shows us the 
method to follow. 

[700] Megillus: Splendid! But do try to be even more explicit about what you 
mean. 

Athenian: Very well. When the old laws applied, my friends, the people were 
not in eontrol: on the eontrary, they lived in a kind of Aoluntary slavery’ to the 
laws. 


Megillus: Whieh laws have you in mind? 

Athenian: I’m thinking primarily of the regulations about the musie of that 
period (musie being the proper plaee to start a deseription of how life beeame 
progressively freer of eontrols). In those days Athenian musie eomprised various 
eategories and forms. One type of song eonsisted of [b] prayers to the gods, 
whieh were termed 'hymns’; and there was another quite different type, whieh 
you might well have ealled 'laments’. Taeans’ made up a third eategory, and 
there was also a fourth, ealled a 'dithyramb’ (whose theme was, I think, the birth 
of Dionysus). There existed another kind of song too, whieh they thought of as a 
separate elass, and the name they gave it was this very word that is so often on 
our lips: 'nomes’— (Tor the lyre’, as they always added). Onee these eategories 
and a number of others had been fixed, no one was allowed to pervert them by 
using one sort of tune in a eomposition belonging to another eategory. And what 
was [e] the authority whieh had to know these standards and use its knowledge 
in reaehing its verdicts, and eraek down on the disobedient? Well, eertainly no 
notiee was taken of the eatealls and uneouth yelling of the audienee, as it is 
nowadays, nor yet of the applause that indieates approval. People of taste and 
edueation made it a rule to listen to the performance with silent attention right 
through to the end; ehildren and their attendants and the general publie eould 
always be diseiplined and eontrolled by a stiek. [d] Sueh was the rigor with 
whieh the mass of the people was prepared to be eontrolled in the theatre, and to 
refrain from passing judgment by shouting. Later, as time went on, eomposers 
arose who started to set a fashion of breaking the rules and offending good taste. 
They did have a natural artistie talent, but they were ignorant of the eorreet and 
legitimate standards laid down by the Muse. Gripped by a frenzied and excessive 
lust for pleasure, they jumbled together laments and hymns, mixed paeans and 
dithyrambs, and even imitated pipe tunes on the lyre. The result was a total 
confusion of styles. Unintentionally, in their idiotie way, they [e] misrepresented 
their art, elaiming that in musie there are no standards of right and wrong at all, 
but that the most 'eorreet’ eriterion is the pleasure of a man who enjoyed the 
performance, whether he is a good man or not. On these prineiples they based 
their eompositions, and they aeeompanied them with propaganda to the same 
effect. Consequently they gave the ordinary man not only a taste for breaking the 
laws of musie but the arroganee to set himself up as a eapable judge. The 
audienees, onee silent, [701] began to use their tongues; they elaimed to know 
what was good and bad in musie, and instead of a 'musieal meritoeraey’, a sort 
of vicious Theatroeraey’ arose. But if this demoeraey had been limited to 


gentlemen and had applied only to musie, no great harm wouid have been done; 
in the event, however, musie proved to be the starting point of everyone’s 
conviction that he was an authority on everything, and of a generai disregard for 
the iaw. Gompiete iieense was not far behind. The conviction [b] that they knew 
made them unafraid, and assuranee engendered effrontery. You see, a reekiess 
iaek of respeet for one’s betters is effrontery of peeuiiar viciousness, whieh 
springs from a freedom from inhibitions that has gone mueh too far. 

Megillus: You’re absoiuteiy right. 

Athenian: This freedom wiii then take other forms. Pirst peopie grow 
unwiiiing to submit to the authorities, then they refuse to obey the admonitions 
of their fathers and mothers and eiders. As they hurtie aiong towards the end of 
this primrose path, they try to eseape the authority of the iaws; [e] and the very 
end of the road eomes when they eease to eare about oaths and promises and 
reiigion in generai. They reveai, reinearnated in themseives, the eharaeter of the 
aneient Titans— of the story, and thanks to getting into the same position as the 
Titans did, they iive a wretehed iife of endiess misery. Again I ask: what’s the 
purpose of saying aii this? My tongue has been gaiioping on and obviousiy I 
ought to eurb it eonstantiy; I must keep a bridie in my mouth and not iet myseif 
be earried away by [d] the argument so as to Take a toss from the hoss’, as the 
saying is. Let me repeat the question: what’s the point of this speeeh I’ve made? 

Megillus: Weii asked! 

Athenian: The point is one we’ve made before. 

Megillus: What? 

Athenian: We said— that a iawgiver shouid frame his eode with an eye on 
three things: the freedom, unity and wisdom of the eity for whieh he iegisiates. 
That’s right, isn’t it? 

Megillus: Gertainiy. 

[e] Athenian: That was why we seieeted two poiitieai systems, one 
authoritarian in the highest degree, the other representing an extreme of iiberty; 
and the question is now, whieh of these two eonstitutes eorreet government? We 
reviewed a moderate authoritarianism and a moderate freedom, and saw the 
resuit: tremendous progress in eaeh ease. But when either the Persians or the 
Athenians pushed things to extremes (of subjection in the one ease and its 
opposite in the other), it did neither of them any good at aii. 

[702] Megillus: You’re quite right. 

Athenian: We had preeiseiy the same purpose when we iooked at the 
settiement of the Dorian forces, Dardanus’ dweiiings in the foothiiis, the 


foundation by the sea, and the original survivors of the flood; earlier, we 
diseussed musie and drink from the same point of view, as well as other topies 
before that. The object was always to find out what would be the [b] ideal way 
of administering a state, and the best prineiples the individual ean observe in 
running his own life. But has it been worth our while? 1 wonder, Glinias and 
Megillus, if there’s some test of this that we eould set ourselves? 

Glinias: 1 think 1 ean see one, sir. As luek would have it, 1 find that all the 
subjects we have diseussed in our conversation are relevant to my needs here 
and now. How fortunate that rve fallen in with you and [b] Megillus! 1 won’t 
keep you in the dark about my position—indeed, 1 think that meeting you is a 
good omen for the future. The greater part of Grete is attempting to found a 
eolony, and has given responsibility for the job to the Gnossians; and the state of 
Gnossus has delegated it to myself and nine eolleagues. Our brief is to eompose 
a legal eode on the basis of sueh loeal laws as we find satisfactory, and to use 
foreign laws as well—the fact that they are not Gretan must not eount against 
them, provided their quality seems superior. So what about doing me—and you 
—a favor? Let’s [d] take a seleetion of the topies we have covered and eonstruet 
an imaginary eommunity, pretending that we are its original founders. That will 
allow us to eonsider the question before us, and it may be that l’ll use this 
framework for the future state. 

Athenian: Well, eiinias, that’s eertainly weleome news! You may take it that 
1 for my part am entirely at your disposal, unless Megillus has some objection. 

Glinias: Splendid! 

Megillus: Yes, 1 too am at your service. 

Glinias: l’m delighted you both agree. Now then, let’s try—initially only [e] 
in theory—to found our state. 
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BookIV 

Athenian: Well, now, how should we deseribe our future state? I don ’t [704] 
mean just its name: Tm not asking what it’s ealled now, nor what it ought to be 
ealled in the future. (This might well be suggested by some detail of the aetual 
foundation or by some spot nearby: perhaps a river or spring or some loeal gods 
will give the new state their own style and title.) This [b] is my real question: is 
it to be on the eoast, or inland? 

Glinias: The state I was talking about a moment ago, sir, is approximately 
eighty stades- from the sea. 

Athenian: Well, what about harbors? Are there any along the eoast on that 
side of the state, or are they entirely absent? 

Glinias: No, sir. The state has harbors in that direetion whieh eould hardly be 
bettered. 

Athenian: Apity, that. What about the surrounding eountryside? Does [e] it 
grow everything or are there some deficiencies? 

Glinias: No, it grows praetieally everything. 

Athenian: Will it have some nearby state for a neighbor? 

Glinias: Absolutely none—that’s just why it’s being founded. Ages ago, there 
was a migration from the distriet, whieh has left the land deserted for goodness 
knows how long. 

Athenian: What about plains and mountains and forests? How is it off for 
eaeh of these? 

[d] Glinias: Very mueh like the rest of Grete in general. 

Athenian: Rugged rather than flat, you mean? 

Glinias: Yes, that’s right. 

Athenian: Then the state will have tolerably healthy prospeets of beeoming 
virtuous. If it were going to be founded near the sea and have good harbors, and 
were deficient in a great number of erops instead of growing everything itself. 



then a very great savior indeed and lawgivers of divine stature would be needed 
to stop sophistieated and vicious eharaeters developing on a grand seale: sueh a 
state would simply invite it. As it is, we ean take comfort in those eighty stades. 
Even so, it lies nearer the sea than it should, and you say that it is rather well off 
for harbors, whieh makes [705] matters worse; but let’s be thankful for small 
mereies. For a eountry to have the sea nearby is pleasant enough for the purpose 
of everyday life, but in fact it is a ‘salty-sharp and bitter neighbor’- in more 
senses than one. It fills the land with wholesaling and retailing, breeds shifty and 
deeeitM habits in a man’s soul, and makes the citizens distrustM and hostile, 
not only among themselves, but also in their dealings with the world outside. 
Still, the fact that the land produees everything will be [b] some eonsolation for 
these disadvantages, and it is obvious in any ease that even if it does grow every 
erop, its ruggedness will stop it doing so in any quantity; if it yielded a surplus 
that eould be exported in bulk, the state would be swamped with the gold and 
silver money it received in return—and this, if a state means to develop just and 
noble habits, is pretty nearly the worst thing that eould happen to it, all things 
eonsidered (as we said, if we remember, earlier in our diseussion). 

Glinias: Of eourse we remember, and we agree that our argument then was 
right, and still is now. 

[e] Athenian: The next point is this: how well is the surrounding distriet 
supplied with timber for building ships? 

Glinias: There are no firs or pines worth mentioning, and not mueh by way of 
eypress, though you’ll find a small quantity of plane and Aleppo pine, whieh is, 
of eourse, the standard material shipwrights must have to eonstruet the interior 
parts of a boat. 

Athenian: That too is a feature of the eountry whieh will do it no harm. 

Glinias: Oh? 

Athenian: It’s a good thing that a state should find it difficult to lower [d] 
itself to eopy the wieked eustoms of its enemies. 

Glinias: And what on earth has been said to prompt that remark? 

Athenian: My dear sir, east your mind baek to the beginning of our 
diseussion and wateh what I’m up to. Do you remember the point we made 
about the laws of the Gretans having only one object, and how in partieular the 
two of you asserted that this was warfare? I took you up on the point and argued 
that in so far as sueh institutions were established with virtue as their aim, they 
were to be approved; but I took strong exception to their aiming at only a part of 
virtue instead of the whole. [e] Now it’s your turn: keep a sharp eye on this 


present legislation, in ease I iay down some iaw whieh is not conducive to virtue, 
or whieh iosters oniy a part of it. I’m going on the assumption that a law is well 
enaeted only if it eonstantly aims, like an areher, at that unique target whieh is 
the [706] only object of legislation to be invariably and uninterruptedly attended 
by some good result; the law must ignore everything else (wealth or anything 
like that), if it happens not to meet the requirements I have stipulated. This 
'disgraceful eopying of enemies’ to whieh I was referring oeeurs when people 
Iive by the sea and are plagued by sueh foes as Minos, who onee forced the 
inhabitants of Attiea to pay a most onerous tribute (though of eourse in saying 
this rve no wish at all to hark baek to our old grudges against you).- Minos 
exercised tremendous power at sea, whereas the Athenians had not yet acquired 
the fighting ships they have today, [b] nor was their eountry so rieh in supplies of 
suitable timber that they eould readily eonstruet a strong fleet; consequentIy they 
eouldn’t turn themselves into sailors at a moment’s notiee and repel the enemy 
by eopying the Gretan use of the sea. Even if they had been able to do that, it 
would have done them more good to lose seven boys over and over again rather 
than [e] get into bad habits by forming themselves into a navy. They had 
previousIy been infantrymen, and infantrymen ean stand their ground; but sailors 
have the bad habit of dashing at frequent intervals and then beating a very rapid 
retreat indeed baek to their ships. They see nothing disgraeeM at all in a craven 
refusal to stand their ground and die as the enemy attaeks, nor in the plausible 
excuses they produee so readily when they drop their weapons and take to their 
heels—or, as they put it, Tetreat without dishonor’. This is the sort of 
terminology you must expect if you make your soldiers into sailors; these 
expressions are not 'beyond praise’ (far [d] from it): men ought never to be 
trained in bad habits, least of all the citizen-elite. Even from Homer, I suspeet, 
you ean see that this is bad poliey. He has Odysseus pitehing into Agamemnon 
for ordering the ships to be put to sea just when the Aehaeans were being hard 
put to it in their fight with the Trojans. In his anger, Odysseus says to him: 

[e] Why bid the well-benehed ships be put to sea, 

When in our ears the noise of battle rings ? 

Doyou want the Trojans’ dearest wish fulfilled, 
and utter ruin send us to the grave ? 

Put the ships to sea, and wateh the Aehaeans 
buekle to the fight! No: they’ll seuttle off 
and shrink away from battle. The advice you give 


wz7/ mean the end of us.- 

[707] So Homer too realized that it is bad taeties to have triremes lined up at sea 
in support of infantry in the field. This is the sort of habit-training that will soon 
make even lions run away from deer. And that’s not all. When a state whieh 
owes its power to its navy wins a victory, the bravest soldiers never get the eredit 
for it, beeause the battle is won thanks to the skill of [b] steersman, boatswain 
and rower and the efforts of a motley erowd of ragamuffins, whieh means that it 
is impossible to honor eaeh individual in the way he deserves. Rob a state of its 
power to do that, and you eondemn it to failure. 

Glinias: I suppose that’s more or less inevitable. But in spite of that, sir, it was 
by fighting at sea at Salamis against the barbarians that the Greeks saved their 
eountry—aeeording to us Gretans, anyway. 

[e] Athenian: Yes, that’s what most people say, Greek and non-Greek alike. 
Still, my friend, we—Megillus here and myself—are arguing in favor of two 
battles fought on land: Marathon, whieh first got the Greeks out of danger, and 
Plataea, whieh finally made them really safe. We maintain that these battles 
improved the Greeks, whereas the fighting at sea had the opposite effect. I hope 
this isn’t too strong language to use about battles that at the time eertainly helped 
to ensure our survival (and I’ll eoneede you the battle at Artemisium as well as 
the one at Salamis). That’s all very [d] well, but when we examine the natural 
features of a eountry and its legal system, our ultimate object of serutiny is of 
eourse the quality of its soeial and politieal arrangements. We do not hold the 
eommon view that a man’s highest good is to survive and simply eontinue to 
exist. His highest good is to beeome as virtuous as possible and to eontinue to 
exist in that state as long as life lasts. But I think we’ve already taken this line 
before. 

Glinias: Of eourse. 

Athenian: Then we need eonsider only one thing: is the method we are 
following the same as before? Gan we assume it is the best way to found a state 
and legislate for it? 

Glinias: Yes, it’s by far the best. 

[e] Athenian: Now for the next point. Tell me, what people will you be 
settling? Will your poliey be to aeeept all eomers from the whole of Grete, on the 
grounds that the population in the individual eities has exceeded the number that 
ean be supported by the land? I don’t suppose you’re taking all eomers from the 
Greeks in general—though in fact I notiee that some settlers from Argos and 



Aegina and other parts of Greeee have eome [708] to settle in your eountry. But 
tell me what you intend on this oeeasion where do you think your citizen body 
will eome from this time? 

Glinias: They will probably eome from all over Grete; as for the other Greeks, 
I imagine settlers from the Peloponnese will be partieularly weleome. You are 
quite right in what you said just now, that there are some here from Argos: they 
inelude the Gortynians, the most distinguished of the loeal people, who hail from 
the well-known Gortyn in the Peloponnese. 

Athenian: So it won’t be all that easy for the Gretan states to found [b] their 
eolony. The emigrants, you see, haven’t the unity of a swarm of bees: they are 
not a single people from a single territory settling down to form a eolony with 
mutual goodwill between themselves and those they have left behind. Sueh 
migrations oeeur beeause of the pressures of land-shortage or some similar 
misfortune: sometimes a given seetion of the eommunity may be obliged to go 
off and settle elsewhere beeause it is harassed by civil war, and on one oeeasion 
a whole state took to its heels after being overcome by an attaek it eould not 
resist. In all these eases to found a state [e] and give it laws is, in some ways, 
comparatively easy, but in others it’s rather difficult. When a single people 
speaks the same language and observes the same laws you get a eertain feeling 
of eommunity, beeause everyone shares the same religious rites and so forth; but 
they eertainly won’t find it easy to aeeept laws or politieal systems that differ 
from their own. Sometimes, when it’s bad laws that have stimulated the revolt, 
and the rebels try in their new home to keep to the same familiar habits that 
ruined them before, their reluetanee to toe the line presents the founder [d] and 
lawgiver with a difficult problem. On the other hand, a miseellaneous 
eombination of all kinds of different people will perhaps be more ready to 
submit to a new eode of laws—but to get them to 'pull and puff as one’ (as they 
say of a team of horses) is very difficult and takes a long time. There’s no 
eseaping it: founding a state and legislating for it is a superb test that separates 
the men from the boys. 

Glinias: 1 dare say; but what do you mean? Please be a little elearer. 

Athenian: My dear fellow, now that l’m going baek to eonsidering [e] 
legislators again, 1 think I’m aetually going to insult them: but no matter, so long 
as the point is relevant. Anyway, why should I have qualms about it? It seems 
true of pretty nearly all human affairs. 

Glinias: What are you getting at? 

Athenian: I was going to say that no man ever legislates at all. Aeeidents 



[709] and ealamities oeeur in a thousand different ways, and it is they that are 
the universai iegisiators of the worid. If it isn’t pressures of war that overturn a 
eonstitution and rewrite the iaws, it’s the distress of grinding poverty; and 
disease too forces us to make a great many innovations, when piagues beset us 
for years on end and bad weather is frequent and proionged. Reaiizing aii these 
possibiiities, you may jump to eoneiusions [b] and say what I said just now, that 
no mortai ever passes any iaw at aii, and that human affairs are aimost entireiy at 
the merey of ehanee. Now of eourse this same view eouid equaiiy piausibiy be 
taken of the profession of the steersman or doetor or generai—but at the same 
time there’s another point that eouid be made about aii these exampies, and with 
no iess justification. 

Glinias: What? 

Athenian: That the aii-eontroiiing agent in human affairs is God, assisted by 
the seeondary infiuences of 'ehanee’ and 'opportunity’. Aiess uneompromising 
[e] way of putting it is to aeknowiedge that there must be a third factor, nameiy 
'skiii’, to baek up the other two. For instanee, in a storm the steersman may or 
may not use his skiii to seize any favorabie opportunity that may offer. I’d say it 
would help a great deal if he did, wouldn’t you? 

Glinias: Yes. 

Athenian: So the same will apply in the other eases too, and legislation in 
partieular must be allowed to play the same role. If a state is to Iive in happiness, 
eertain loeal eonditions must be present, and when all these eoineide, what the 
eommunity needs to find is a legislator who understands the right way to go 
about things. 

Glinias: Very true. 

[d] Athenian: So a professionaI man in eaeh of the fields we’ve enumerated 
eould hardly go wrong if he prayed for eonditions in whieh the workings of 
ehanee needed only to be supplemented by his own skill. 

Glinias: Gertainly. 

Athenian: And all the other people we’ve instaneed would of eourse be able 
to tell you what eonditions they were praying for, if you asked them. 

Glinias: Of eourse. 

Athenian: And I fancy a legislator would do just the same. 

Glinias: I agree. 

[e] Athenian: 'Well now, legislator,’ let’s say to him, Tell us your 
requirements. What eonditions in the state we are going to give you will enable 
you to run it properly on your own from now on?’ What’s the right answer to a 



question like that? (We’re giving the legislator’s answer for him, I take it.) 

Glinias: Yes. 

Athenian: Then this is what he’ll say: 'Give me a state under the absolute 
eontrol of a dietator, and let the dietator be young, with a good memory, quick to 
learn, eourageous, and with a eharaeter of natural elevation. And [710] if his 
other abilities are going to be any use, his dietatorial soul should also possess 
that quality whieh was earlier agreed to be an essential adjunct to all the parts of 
virtue.’ 

Glinias: I think the 'essential adjunct’ our eompanion means, Megillus, is 
self-control. Right? 

Athenian: Yes, eiinias—but the everyday kind, not the kind we speak of in a 
heightened sense, when we eompel self-control to be good judgment as well. I 
mean the spontaneous instinet that Aowers earlier in life in ehildren and animals 
and in some eases sueeeeds in imposing a eertain restraint in the seareh for 
pleasure, but fails in others. We said that if this quality existed in isolation from 
the many other merits we are diseussing, [b] it was not worth eonsideration. You 
see my point, I take it. 

Glinias: Of eourse. 

Athenian: This is the innate quality our dietator must have, in addition to the 
others, if the state is going to get, as quickly and efficiently as possible, a 
politieal system that will enable it to live a life of supreme happiness. You see, 
there is no quicker or better method of establishing a politieal system than this 
one, nor eould there ever be. 

Glinias: Well sir, how ean a man convince himself that he is talking [e] sense 
in maintaining all this? What arguments are there for it? 

Athenian: It’s easy enough, surely, to see that the very facts of the ease make 
the doetrine true. 

Glinias: What do you mean? If we were to get a dietator, you say, who is 
young, restrained, quick to learn, with a retentive memory, eourageous and 
elevated— 

Athenian: — and don’t forget to add 'lueky’ too, in this one point: he should 
be the eontemporary of a distinguished lawgiver, and be fortunate enough to 
eome into eontaet with him. If that eondition is fulfilled, God [d] will have done 
nearly all that he usually does when he wants to treat a state with partieular 
favor. The next best thing would be a pair of sueh dietators; the third best would 
be several of them. The difficulties are in direet proportion to the numbers. 

Glinias: It looks as if your position is this: the best state will be the produet of 



a dietatorship, thanks to the efforts of a first-rate legislator and a well-behaved 
dietator, and this will be the quickest and easiest way to bring about the 
transformation. The seeond best will be to start with an oligarehy—is that your 
point, or what?—and the third to start with [e] a demoeraey. 

Athenian: Gertainly not. The ideal starting point is dietatorship, the next best 
is eonstitutional kingship, and the third is some sort of demoeraey. Oligarehy 
eomes fourth, beeause it has the largest number of powerful people, so that it 
admits the growth of a new order only with difficulty. And we maintain, of 
eourse, that sueh a growth takes plaee when eireumstanees throw up a genuine 
lawgiver who eomes to share a degree of power with the most influential persons 
in the state. Where the most influential element [711] is both extremely powerful 
and numerieally as small as it eould be, as in a dietatorship, you usually get a 
rapid and trouble-free transition. 

Glinias: How? We don’t understand. 

Athenian: We’ve made the point more than onee, I think. Perhaps you two 
have not so mueh as seen a state under the eontrol of a dietator. 

Glinias: No, and I don’t partieularly want to, either. 

Athenian: Still, suppose you did: you’d notiee something we remarked [b] on 
just now. 

Glinias: What’s that? 

Athenian: That when a dietator wants to ehange the morals of a state, he 
doesn’t need to exert himself very mueh or spend a lot of time on the job. He 
simply has to be the first to set out on the road along whieh he wishes to urge the 
citizens—whether to the praetiee of virtue or vice—and give them a eomplete 
moral blueprint by setting his own personal [e] example; he must praise and 
eommend some eourses of aetion and eensure others, and in every field of 
eonduet he must see that anyone who disobeys is disgraeed. 

Glinias: And why should we expect the citizens to obey, with sueh alaerity, a 
man who eombines persuasion with eompulsion like that? 

Athenian: My friends, there’s no quicker or easier way for a state to ehange 
its laws than to follow the leadership of those in positions of power; there is no 
other way now, nor will there be in the future, and we shouldn’t let anyone 
persuade us to the eontrary. Aetually, you see, it’s not simply [d] this that is 
impossible or difficult to achieve. What is difficult, and a very rare oeeurrenee in 
the history of the world, is something else; but when it does oeeur, the state 
eoneerned reaps the benefit on a grand seale—indeed, there’s no blessing that 
will pass it by. 



Glinias: What oeeurrenee do you mean? 

Athenian: A situation in whieh an inspired passion for the paths of restraint 
and justice guides those who wield great power. The passion may seize a single 
supreme ruler, or perhaps men who owe their power [e] to exceptional wealth or 
high birth; or you may get a reinearnation of Nestor, who, superior as he was to 
all mankind for the vigor of his speeeh, is said to have put them in the shade 
even more by his qualities of restraint. In Trojan times, they say, sueh a paragon 
did exist, but he is eertainly unheard of today. Still, granted someone like that did 
in fact exist in the past or is going to in the future, or is alive among us now, 
blessed is the life of this man of moderation, and blessed they who listen to the 
words [712] that fall from his lips. And whatever the form of government, the 
same doetrine holds true: where supreme power in a man joins hands with wise 
judgment and self-restraint, there you have the birth of the best politieal system, 
with laws to mateh; youTl never achieve it otherwise. So mueh for my somewhat 
oraeular fiction! Let’s take it as established that though in one sense it is difficult 
for a state to acquire a good set of laws, in another sense nothing eould be 
quicker or easier—granted, of eourse, the eonditions rve laid down. 

Glinias: How so? 

[b] Athenian: What about pretending the fiction is true of your state, Glinias, 
and having a shot at making up its laws? Like ehildren, we old men love a bit of 
make-believe. 

Glinias: Yes, what are we waiting for? Let’s get down to it. 

Athenian: Let us therefore summon God to attend the foundation of the state. 
May he hear our prayers, and having heard, eome graeiously and benevolently to 
help us settle our state and its laws. 

Glinias: May he eome indeed. 

Athenian: Well now, what politieal system do we intend to impose on the 
state? [e] 

Glinias: Please be a little more explicit about what you really mean by that 
question. Do you mean we have to ehoose between a demoeraey, an oligarehy, 
and an aristoeraey? Presumably you’re hardly eontemplating a dietatorship—or 
so we’d think, at any rate. 

Athenian: Well then, whieh of you would be prepared to answer first and tell 
us whieh of these terms fits the politieal system of your homeland? 

Megillus: Isn’t it right and proper for me to answer first, as the elder? 

Glinias: Perhaps so. [d] 

Megillus: Very well. When I eonsider the politieal system in force at Sparta, 



sir, I find it impossible to give you a straight answer: I just ean’t say what one 
ought to eall it. You see, it really does look to me like a dietatorship (it has the 
ephors, a remarkably dietatorial institution), yet on oeeasions I think it gets very 
elose to being run demoeratieally. But then again, it would be plain silly to deny 
that it is an aristoeraey; and there is [e] also a kingship (held for life), whieh both 
we and the rest of the world speak of as the oldest kingship of all. So when I’m 
asked all of a sudden like this, the fact is, as I said, that I ean’t distinguish 
exactly whieh of these politieal systems it belongs to. 

Glinias: I’m sure I’m in the same predieament as you, Megillus. I find it 
aeutely difficult to say for sure that the eonstitution we have in Gnossus eomes 
into any of these eategories. 

Athenian: And the reason, gentlemen, is this: you really do operate 
eonstitutions worthy of the name. The ones we ealled eonstitutions just now are 
not really that at all: they are just a number of ways of running a state, all of 
whieh involve some citizens living in subjection to others like slaves, and the 
state is named after the ruling elass in eaeh ease. But [713] if that’s the sort of 
prineiple on whieh your new state is to be named, it should be ealled after the 
god who really does rule over men who are rational enough to let him. 

Glinias: What god is that? 

Athenian: Well, perhaps we ought to make use of this fiction a little more, if 
we are going to elear up the question at issue satisfactorily. 

Glinias: Yes, that will be the right proeedure. 

Athenian: It eertainly will. Well now, eountless ages before the formation of 
the states we deseribed earlier,- they say there existed, in the age of [b] Gronus, a 
form of government and administration whieh was a great sueeess, and whieh 
served as a blueprint for the best run of our present-day states. 

Glinias: Then I think we simply must hear about it. 

Athenian: Yes, I agree. That’s just why I introdueed it into the diseussion. 

Glinias: You were quite right to do so, and seeing how relevant it is, [e] you’ll 
be entirely justified in giving a systematie aeeount of what happened. 

Athenian: I must try to meet your wishes. The traditional aeeount that has 
eome down to us tells of the wonderfully happy life people lived then, and how 
they were provided with everything in abundanee and without any effort on their 
part. The reason is alleged to be this: Gronus was of eourse aware that human 
nature, as we’ve explained,- is never able to take eomplete eontrol of all human 
affairs without being filled with arroganee [d] and injustice. Bearing this in 
mind, he appointed kings and rulers for our states; they were not men, but beings 


of a superior and more divine order—spirits. We aet on the same prineiple 
nowadays in dealing with our flocks of sheep and herds of other domestieated 
animals: we don’t put eattle in eharge of eattle or goats in eharge of goats, but 
eontrol them ourselves, beeause we are a superior speeies. So Gronus too, who 
was well-disposed to man, did the same: he plaeed us in the eare of the spirits, a 
superior order of beings, who were to look after our interests—an easy enough 
[e] task for them, and a tremendous boon to us, beeause the result of their 
attentions was peaee, respeet for others, good laws, justice in full measure, and a 
state of happiness and harmony among the raees of the world. The story has a 
moral for us even today, and there is a lot of truth in it: where the ruler of a state 
is not a god but a mortal, people have no respite from toil and misfortune. The 
lesson is that we should make every effort to imitate the life men are said to have 
led under Gronus; we should run our publie and our private life, our homes and 
our eities, in obedienee to what [714] little spark of immortality lies in us, and 
dignify these ediets of reason with the name of 'law’. But take an individual 
man, or an oligarehy, or even a demoeraey, that lusts in its heart for pleasure and 
demands to have its fill of everything it wants—the perpetually unsatisfied 
victim of an evil greed that attaeks it like the plague—well, as we said just now, 
if a power like that eontrols a state or an individual and rides roughshod over the 
laws, it’s impossible to eseape disaster. This is the doetrine we have to [b] 
examine, Glinias, and see whether we are prepared to go along with it—or what? 

Glinias: Of eourse we must go along with it. 

Athenian: You realize that some people maintain that there are as many 
different kinds of laws as there are of politieal systems? (And of eourse we’ve 
just run through the many types of politieal systems there are popularly supposed 
to be.) Don’t think the question at issue is a triviality: it’s supremely important, 
beeause in effect we’ve got baek to arguing about the eriteria of justice and 
injustice. These people take the line that legislation [e] should be direeted not to 
waging war or attaining eomplete virtue, but to safeguarding the interests of the 
established politieal system, whatever that is, so that it is never overthrown and 
remains permanently in force. They say that the definition of justice that 
measures up to the facts is best formulated like this. 

Glinias: How? 

Athenian: It runs: 'Whatever serves the interest of the stronger’. 

Glinias: Be a little more explicit, will you? 

Athenian: The point is this: aeeording to them, the element in eontrol at any 
given moment lays down the law of the land. Right? 



Glinias: True enough. 

Athenian: 'So do you imagine/ they say, That when a demoeraey has [d] won 
its way to power, or some other eonstitution has been established (sueh as 
dietatorship), it will ever pass any laws, unless under pressure, except those 
designed to iurther its own interests and ensure that it remains permanently in 
power? ThatTl be its main preoeeupation, won’t it?’ 

Glinias: Naturally. 

Athenian: So the author of these rules will eall them 'just’ and elaim that 
anyone who breaks them is aeting 'unjustly’, and punish him? 

Glinias: Quite likely. 

Athenian: So this is why sueh rules will always add up to ‘justice’. 

Glinias: Gertainly, on the present argument. 

Athenian: We are, you see, dealing with one of those Alaims to [e] 
authority’.- 

Glinias: What elaims? 

Athenian: The ones we examined before, when we asked who should rule 
whom. It seemed that parents should rule ehildren, the elder the younger, and the 
noble those of low birth; and there was a large number of other titles to authority, 
if you remember, some of whieh conflicted with others. The elaim we’re talking 
about now was eertainly one of these: we said, I think, that Pindar tumed it into a 
law of nature—whieh meant that he 'justified the use of force extreme’, to quote 
his aetual words.- [715] 

Glinias: Yes, those are the points that were made. 

Athenian: Now look: to whieh side in the dispute should we entrust our state? 
In some eities, you see, this is the sort of thing that has happened thousands of 
times. 

Glinias: What? 

Athenian: When offices are filled competitively, the winners take over the 
affairs of state so eompletely that they totally deny the losers and the losers’ 
deseendants any share of power. Eaeh side passes its time in a narrow serutiny of 
the other, apprehensive lest someone with memories [b] of past injustices should 
gain some office and lead a revolution. Of eourse, our position is that this kind of 
arrangement is very far from being a genuine politieal system; we maintain that 
laws whieh are not established for the good of the whole state are bogus laws, 
and when they favor partieular seetions of the eommunity, their authors are not 
citizens but party-men; and people who say those laws have a elaim to be obeyed 
are wasting their breath. We’ve said all this beeause in your new state we [e] 


aren’t going to appoint a man to office beeause of his wealth or some other elaim 
like that, say strength or stature or birth. We insist that the highest office in the 
service of the gods must be alloeated to the man who is best at obeying the 
established laws and wins that sort of victory in the state; the man who wins the 
seeond prize must be given seeond rank in that service, and so on, the remaining 
posts being alloeated in order on the same system. Sueh people are usually 
referred to as 'rulers’, and if I have [d] ealled them 'servants of the laws’ it’s not 
beeause I want to mint a new expression but beeause I believe that the sueeess or 
failure of a state hinges on this point more than on anything else. Where the law 
is subject to some other authority and has none of its own, the eollapse of the 
state, in my view, is not far off; but if law is the master of the government and 
the government is its slave, then the situation is full of promise and men enjoy 
all the blessings that the gods shower on a state. That’s the way I see it. 

[e] Glinias: By heaven, sir, you’re quite right. You’ve the sharp eye of an old 
man for these things. 

Athenian: Yes, when we’re young, we’re all pretty blind to them; old age is 
the best time to see them elearly. 

Glinias: Very true. 

Athenian: Well, what now? I suppose we should assume our eolonists have 
arrived and are standing before us. So we shall have to finish off the topie by 
addressing them. 

Glinias: Of eourse. 

Athenian: Now then, our address should go like this: 'Men, aeeording to the 
aneient story, there is a god who holds in his hands the beginning [716] and end 
and middle of all things, and straight he marehes in the eyele of nature. lustiee, 
who takes vengeance on those who abandon the divine law, never leaves his 
side. The man who means to live in happiness latehes on to her and follows her 
with meekness and humility. But he who bursts with pride, elated by wealth or 
honors or by physieal beauty when young and foolish, whose soul is afire with 
the arrogant belief that so far from needing someone to eontrol and lead him, he 
ean play the leader to others—[b] there’s a man whom God has deserted. And in 
his desolation he eolleets others like himself, and in his soaring frenzy he eauses 
universal ehaos. Many people think he euts a fine figure, but before very long he 
pays to lustiee no trifling penalty and brings himself, his home and state to raek 
and ruin. Thus it is ordained. What aetion, then, should a sensible man take, and 
what should his outlook be? What must he avoid doing or thinking?’ 

Glinias: This mueh is obvious: every man must resolve to belong to those 



who follow in the eompany of God. 

[e] Athenian: 'So what eonduet reeommends itself to God and reflects his 
wishes? There is only one sort, epitomized in the old saying “like approves of 
like” (excess apart, whieh is both its own enemy and that of due proportion). In 
our view it is God who is preeminently the “measure of all things,” mueh more 
so than any “man,” as they say.- So if you want to reeommend yourself to 
someone of this eharaeter, you must do your level best to make your own 
eharaeter reflect his, and on this prineiple [d] the moderate man is God’s friend, 
being like him, whereas the immoderate and unjust man is not like him and is his 
enemy; and the same reasoning applies to the other vices too. 

Tet’s be elear that the consequence of all this is the following doetrine (whieh 
is, I think, of all doetrines the finest and truest): If a good man sacrifices to the 
gods and keeps them eonstant eompany in his prayers and offerings and every 
kind of worship he ean give them, this will be the best and noblest poliey he ean 
follow; it is the eonduet that fits his eharaeter as nothing else ean, and it is his 
most effective way of achieving a happy life. But if the wieked man does it, the 
results are bound to be [e] just the opposite. Whereas the good man’s soul is 
elean, the wieked man’s soul is polluted, and it is never right for a good man or 
for God to receive gifts from unelean hands—whieh means that even if impious 
people do [717] lavish a lot of attention on the gods, they are wasting their time, 
whereas the trouble taken by the pious is very mueh in season. So this is the 
target at whieh we should aim—but what “missiles” are we to use to hit it, and 
what “bow” is best earried to shoot them? Gan we name these “weapons”? The 
first weapon in our armory will be to honor the gods of the underworld next after 
those of Olympus, the patron-gods of the state; the former should be allotted 
sueh seeondary honors as the Even and the Left, while the [b] latter should 
receive superior and eontrasting honors like the Odd.— That’s the best way a 
man ean hit his target, piety. After these gods, a sensible man will worship the 
spirits, and after them the heroes. Next in priority will be rites eelebrated 
aeeording to law at private shrines dedieated to aneestral gods. Last eome honors 
paid to living parents. It is meet and right that a debtor should diseharge his first 
and greatest obligation and pay the debt whieh eomes before all others; he must 
eonsider that all he [e] has and holds belongs to those who bore and bred him, 
and he is meant to use it in their service to the limit of his powers. He must serve 
them first with his property, then with hand and brain, and so give to the old 
people what they desperately need in view of their age: repayment of all that 
anxious eare and attention they lavished on him, the longstanding “loan” they 


made him as a ehild. Throughout his life the son must be very careful to wateh 
his tongue in addressing his parents, beeause there is a very heavy penalty for 
eareless and ill-eonsidered language; Retribution, [d] messenger of Justice, is the 
appointed overseer of these things. If his parents get angry, he must submit to 
them, and whether they satisfy their anger in speeeh or in aetion, he must forgive 
them; after all, he must reflect, it’s natural enough for a father to get very angry 
if he thinks he’s being harmed by his own son. When the parents die, the most 
modest burial will be best, and the eeremonies should not be more elaborate than 
eustom demands nor [e] inferior to those with whieh his forefathers laid their 
own parents to rest. Year by year he should honor the departed by similar aets of 
devotion; [718] he will honor them best by never failing to provide a perpetual 
memorial to them, spending on the dead a proper proportion of the money he 
happens to have available. If we do that, and live in aeeordanee with these rules, 
eaeh of us will get the reward we deserve from the gods and sueh beings as are 
superior to ourselves, and live in a spirit of cheerful confidence for most of the 
years of our life.’ 

The laws themselves will explain the duties we owe to ehildren, relatives, 
friends and fellow citizens, as well as the service heaven demands we render to 
foreigners; they will tell us the way we have to behave in the eompany of eaeh of 
these eategories of people, if we want to lead a full [b] and varied life without 
breaking the law. The laws’ method will be partly persuasion and partly (when 
they have to deal with eharaeters that defy persuasion) eompulsion and 
ehastisement; and with the good wishes of the gods they will make our state 
happy and prosperous. There are a [e] number of other topies whieh a legislator 
who thinks as I do simply must mention, but they are not easily expressed in the 
form of a law. So he should, I think, put up to himself and those for whom he is 
going to legislate an example of the way to deal with the remaining subjects, and 
when he has explained them all as well as he ean, he should set about laying 
down his aetual eode of laws. So what’s the partieular form in whieh sueh topies 
are expressed? It’s none too easy to confine one’s exposition of them to a single 
example, but let’s see if we ean crystallize our ideas by looking at the matter 
rather like this. 

Glinias: Tell us what you have in mind. 

Athenian: I should like the citizens to be supremely easy to persuade along 
the paths of virtue; and elearly this is the effect the legislator will try to achieve 
throughout his legislation. 

[d] Glinias: Of eourse. 



Athenian: It oeeurs to me that the sort of approaeh rve just explained,— 
provided it is not made to totally uneouth souls, will help to make people more 
amenable and better disposed to listen to what the lawgiver reeommends. So 
even if the address has no great effect but only makes his listener a trifle easier 
to handle, and so that mueh easier to teaeh, the legislator should be well pleased. 
People who are anxious to attain moral excellence with all possible speed are 
pretty thin on the ground and it isn’t easy to find them: most only go to prove the 
wisdom of Hesiod’s remark that the [e] road to vice is smooth and ean be 
traveled without sweating, beeause it is very short; but 'as the priee of virtue’, he 
says. 


The gods have imposed the sweat ofour brows, 

And long and steep is the aseent thatyou have to make 
And rough, at first; but when you get to the top, [719] 

Then the rugged road is easy to endure.— 

Glinias: It sounds as if he hit off the situation very well. 

Athenian: He eertainly did. But after this diseussion I’m left with eertain 
impressions whieh I want to put forward for your eonsideration. 

Glinias: Do so, then. 

Athenian: Let’s have a word with the legislator and address him like this: 
Tell us, legislator, if you were to discover what we ought to do and [b] say, 
surely you’d tell us?’ 

Glinias: Of eourse. 

Athenian: 'Now didn’t we hear you saying a few minutes ago— that a 
legislator ought not to allow the poets to eompose whatever happened to take 
their fancy? You see, they’d never know when they were saying something in 
opposition to the law and harming the state.’ 

Glinias: You’re quite right. 

Athenian: Well, then, if we took the poets’ side and addressed the legislator, 
would this be a reasonable line to take? 

Glinias: What? 

Athenian: This: There is an old proverb, legislator, whieh we poets [e] never 
tire of telling and whieh all laymen confirm, to the effect that when a poet takes 
his seat on the tripod of the Muse, he eannot eontrol his thoughts. He’s like a 
fountain where the water is allowed to gush forth uneheeked. His art is the art of 
representation, and when he represents men with eontrasting eharaeters he is 


often obliged to eontradiet himsei!, and he doesn’t know whieh of the opposing 
speeehes eontains the truth. But for the iegisiator, this is impossibie: he must not 
iet his iaw say two [d] different things on the same subject; his ruie has to be 
“one topie, one doetrine.” For exampie, eonsider what you said just now. A 
funerai ean be extravagant, inadequate or modest, and your ehoiee faiis on one 
of these three—the moderate—whieh you reeommend with unquaiified praise. 
But if I were eomposing a poem about a woman of great weaith and how she 
gave instruetions for her own funerai, I shouid reeommend the eiaborate [e] 
buriai; a poor and frugai eharaeter, on the other hand, wouid be in favor of the 
eheap funerai, whiie the moderate man of moderate means wouid reeommend 
aeeordingiy. But you ought not to use the term “moderate” in the way you did 
just now: you must say what “moderate” means and how big or smaii it may be. 
If you don’t, you must reaiize that a remark sueh as you made stiii has some way 
to go before it ean be a iaw.’ 

Glinias: That’s quite right. 

Athenian: So shouid the iegisiator whom we appoint skip any sueh 
announeement at the beginning of his iaws? Is he to say without eeremony [720] 
what one should and should not do, and simply threaten the penalty for 
disobedienee before passing on to the next law, without adding to his statutes a 
single word of eneouragement or persuasion? It’s just the same with doetors, you 
know, when we’re ill: one foIlows one method of treatment, one another. Let’s 
reeall the two methods, so that we ean make the same request of the legislator 
that a ehild might make of its doetor, to treat him as gently as possible. You want 
an example? Well, we usually speak, I think, of doetors and doetors’ assistants, 
but of eourse we eall the latter 'doetors’ too. 

[b] Glinias: Gertainly. 

Athenian: And these 'doetors’ (who may be free men or slaves) piek up the 
skill empirieally, by watehing and obeying their masters; they’ve no systematie 
knowledge sueh as the free doetors have learned for themselves and pass on to 
their pupils. You’d agree in putting 'doetors’ into these two eategories? 

Glinias: Of eourse. 

[e] Athenian: Now here’s another thing you notiee. A state’s invalids inelude 
not only free men but slaves too, who are almost always treated by other slaves 
who either rush about on flying visits or wait to be eonsulted in their surgeries. 
This kind of doetor never gives any aeeount of the partieular illness of the 
individual slave, or is prepared to listen to one; he simply preseribes what he 
thinks best in the light of experience, as if he had preeise knowledge, and with 



the self-confidence of a dietator. Then he dashes off on his way to the next slave- 
patient, and so takes off his [d] master’s shoulders some of the work of attending 
the siek. The visits of the free doetor, by eontrast, are mostly eoneerned with 
treating the illnesses of free men; his method is to eonstruet an empirieal ease- 
history by eonsulting the invalid and his friends; in this way he himself learns 
something from the siek and at the same time he gives the individual patient all 
the instruetion he ean. He gives no preseription until he has somehow gained the 
invalid’s eonsent; then, coaxing him into eontinued eooperation, he [e] tries to 
eomplete his restoration to health. Whieh of the two methods do you think 
makes a doetor a better healer, or a trainer more efficient? Should they use the 
double method to achieve a single effect, or should the method too be single— 
the less satisfactory approaeh that makes the invalid more reealeitrant? 

Glinias: The double, sir, is mueh better, I think. 

Athenian: Would you like us to see how this double method and the single 
work out when applied to legislation? 

Glinias: Yes, I’d like that very mueh. 

Athenian: Well then, in heaven’s name, what will be the first law our 
legislator will establish? Surely the first subject he will turn to in his regulations 
will be the very first step that leads to the birth of ehildren in [721] the state. 

Glinias: Of eourse. 

Athenian: And this first step is, in all states, the union of two people in the 
partnership of marriage? 

Glinias: Naturally. 

Athenian: So the eorreet poliey for every state will probably be to pass 
marriage laws first. 

Glinias: No doubt about it. 

Athenian: Now then, to start with, let’s have the simple form. It might run 
more or less like this: 

A man must marry between the ages of thirty and thirty-five. [b] 

If he does not, he must be punished by fines and disgraee— 

and the fines and disgraee will then be specified. So mueh for the simple version 
of the marriage law; this will be the double version: 

A man must marry between the ages of thirty and thirty-five, reflecting that 

there is a sense in whieh nature has not only somehow endowed the human 



raee with a degree of immortality, but also planted in us all a longing to 
achieve it, whieh we express in every way we ean. One [e] expression of that 
longing is the desire for fame and the wish not to lie nameless in the grave. 
Thus mankind is by nature a eompanion of eternity, and is linked to it, and 
will be linked to it, forever. Mankind is immortal beeause it always leaves 
later generations behind to preserve its unity and identity for all time: it gets 
its share of immortality by means of proereation. It is never a holy thing 
voluntarily to deny oneself this prize, and he who negleets to take a wife and 
have ehildren does [d] preeisely that. So if a man obeys the law he will be 
allowed to go his way without penalty, but 

If a man disobeys, and reaehes the age of thirty-five without having married, 
he must pay a yearly fine 

(of a sum to be specified; that ought to stop him thinking that life as a baehelor is 
all eakes and ale), 

and be deprived too of all the honors whieh the younger people in the state 
pay to their elders on the appropriate oeeasions. 

When one has heard this law and eompared it with the other, one ean judge 
whether in general laws should run to at least twiee the length by [e] eombining 
persuasion and threats, or restriet themselves to threats alone and be of 'single’ 
length only. 

Megillus: The Spartan instinet, sir, is always to prefer brevity. But if I were 
asked to sit in judgment on these statutes and say whieh of the two Td like to see 
eommitted to writing in the state, Td ehoose the longer one, [722] and my ehoiee 
would be preeisely the same for every law drafted in the alternative versions of 
whieh you’ve given us speeimens. Still, I suppose Glinias here too must approve 
this present legislation, seeing that it’s his state that is eontemplating the 
adoption of laws modeled on it. 

Glinias: You’ve put it all very well, Megillus. 

Athenian: However, it would be pretty fatuous to spend our time talking [b] 
about the length or brevity of the text: it’s high quality that we should value, I 
think, not extreme brevity or length. One of the kinds of laws we mentioned just 
now is twiee as valuable for praetieal purposes as the other, but that’s not all: as 
we said a little while ago, the two types of doetors were an extremely apt 
parallel:— A relevant point here is that no legislator ever seems to have notieed 


that in spite of its being open to them to use two methods in their legislation, 
eompulsion and persuasion (subject to the limitations imposed by the unedueated 
masses), in fact they use only [e] one. They never mix in persuasion with force 
when they brew their laws, but administer eompulsion neat. As for myself, my 
dear sirs, I ean see a third eondition that should be observed in legislation—not 
that it ever is. 

Glinias: What eondition do you mean? 

Athenian: Providentially enough, the point is brought out by the very 
conversation we’ve had today. Sinee we began to diseuss legislation dawn has 
beeome noon and we’ve reaehed this splendid resting-plaee; we’ve [d] talked 
about nothing but laws—and yet 1 suspeet it was only a moment ago that we 
really got round to framing any, and that everything we’ve said up till now has 
been simply legislative preamble. Now why have 1 pointed this out? 1 want to 
make the point that the spoken word, and in general all eompositions that 
involve using the voice, employ ‘preludes’ (a sort of limbering up, so to speak), 
and that these introduetions are artistieally designed to aid the eoming 
performance. For instanee, the 'nomes’ of songs to the harp, and all other kinds 
of musieal eomposition, [e] are preeeded by preludes of fantastic elaboration. 

But in the ease of the real 'nomes’,— the kind we eall 'administrative’, nobody 
has ever so mueh as breathed the word 'prelude’ or eomposed one and given it to 
the world; the assumption has been that sueh a thing would be repugnant to 
nature. But in my opinion the diseussion we’ve had indieates that it is perfectly 
natural; and this means that the laws whieh seemed 'double’ when 1 deseribed 
them a moment ago are not really 'double’ in the straightforward sense the term 
suggests: it’s just that they have fwo elements, Taw’ and 'preface to law’. The 
'dietatorial preseription’, whieh we eompared to the [723] preseriptions of the 
'slavish’ doetors, is the law pure and simple; and the part that eomes before it, 
although in point of fact 'persuasive’ (as Megillus put it), nevertheless has a 
function, analogous to that of a preamble in a speeeh. It seems obvious to me 
that the reason why the legislator gave that entire persuasive address was to 
make the person to whom he promulgated his law aeeept his orders—the law— 
in a more co-operative frame of mind and with a eorrespondingly greater 
readiness to learn. That’s why, as 1 see it, this element ought properly to be 
termed not the Text’ of the [b] law, but the 'preamble’. So after all that, what’s 
the next point l’d like made? It’s this: the legislator must see that both the 
permanent body of laws and the individual sub-divisions are always supplied 
with preambles. The gain will be just as great as it was in the ease of the two 


speeimens we gave just now. 

Glinias: As far as I’m eoneerned, I’d eertainly instruet our Iawgiver, master of 
his art though he is, to legislate in no way but that. 

Athenian: Yes, eiinias, I think you’re right to agree that all laws have [e] 
their preambles and that the first task must be to preface the text of eaeh part of 
the legal eode with the appropriate introduetion, beeause the announeement it 
introduees is important, and it matters a great deal whether it is elearly 
remembered or not. However, we should be wrong to demand that both 'major’ 
laws and minor rules should invariably be [d] headed by a preface. Not every 
song and speeeh, after all, needs this treatment. (They all have introduetions in 
the nature of the ease, but it’s not always appropriate to use them.) Still, the 
deeision in all these eases must be Ieft to the diseretion of the orator or singer or 
legislator. 

Glinias: I think all this is very true. But let’s not waste any more time 
delaying, sir. Let’s get baek to our theme and make a fresh start, if you are 
agreeable, on the subject you dealt with before, when you were not professing to 
eompose in preamble form; let’s go over the topie again ('seeond time lueky’, as 
they say in games), on the understanding that we [e] are not talking at random, 
as we did just now, but eomposing a preface; and we should begin by agreeing 
that this is what we are doing. We’ve heard enough said just now about the 
worship of the gods and the services to be rendered to our aneestors;— let’s try to 
deal with the subsequent topies until you think the entire preface has been 
adequately put together. Then you will go on to work through the aetual laws. 

Athenian: So our feeling at the moment is that we have already produeed 
[724] an adequate preface about the gods and the powers below them, and about 
parents Iiving and dead. Your instruetions now, I think, are that I should, as it 
were, take the covers off the remainder of the preface. 

Glinias: Gertainly. 

Athenian: Well now, the next thing is this: how far should a man eoneentrate 
or relax the efforts he devotes to looking after his soul, his body, and his 
property? This is a suitable topie, and it will be to the mutual [b] advantage of 
both speaker and listeners to ponder it and so perfect their edueation as far as 
they ean. So beyond a shadow of a doubt here’s the next subject for expIanation 
and the next topie to listen to. 

Glinias: You’re quite right. 


1. Nine or ten m il es. 


2. Apparently in part a quotation from Aleman, a Spartan poet of the seventh eentury. See D. A. Campbell, 
Greek Lyrie (Loeb), vol. II, pp. 468-69. 

3. The Athenians killed Androgeos, son of Minos, King of Grete, who then exacted a tribute of seven girls 
and seven boys as victims for the Minotaur, a Gretan monster. 

4. Iliad xiv.96-102. 

5. Aeeepting the conjecture of anerdtetheis in e4. 

6. See 691c. 

7. See 690a ff. 

8. See 690b and note. 

9. Protagoras, a philosopher and sophist of the fifth eentury, maintained that ‘man is the measure of all 
things’. 

10. Areference to the Pythagorean list of opposites: Odd, Even; Right, Left; Male, Eemale; Good, Bad; and 
a number of others. 

11. Reading toi nunde in d2. 

12. Works and Days 287-92. 

13. See 656c ff. 

14. The point seems to be that in the ease of the doetors, one kind of treatment was ‘mueh better’ (720e) 
than the other (not simply twiee as good). In other words, if you double the length of your laws, you more 
than double their value. 

15. 1.e., laws, the Greek word nomoi meaning both Taws’ and ‘melodies’. 

16. See 715e-718a. 


Book V 

[726] Athenian: Everyone who was listening to the address just now about 
the gods and our deariy beioved aneestors, shouid now pay attention. 

Of aii the things a man ean eaii his own, the hoiiest (though the gods are 
hoiier stiii) is his soui, his most intimate possession. There are two eiements that 
make up the whoie of every man. One is stronger and superior, and aets as 
master; the other, whieh is weaker and inferior, is a siave; and so a man must 
aiways respeet the master in him in preference to the siave. Thus when i say that 
next after the gods—our masters—and [727] their attendant spirits, a man must 
honor his soui, my reeommendation is eorreet. But hardiy a man among us 
honors it in the right way: he oniy thinks he does. You see, nothing that is evii 
ean confer honor, beeause to honor something is to confer marveious benefits 


upon it; and anyone who reekons he is magniiying his soul by Aattery or gifts or 
indulgenee, so that he fails to make it better than it was before, may think he is 
honoring it, but in fact that is not what he is doing at all. For instanee, a person 
has [b] only to reaeh adoleseenee to imagine he is eapable of deeiding 
everything; he thinks he is honoring his soul if he praises it, and he is only too 
keen to tell it to do what it likes. But our present doetrine is that in doing this he 
is not honoring but harming it; whereas we are arguing that he should honor it 
next after the gods. Similarly when a man thinks that the responsibility for his 
every fault lies not in himself but in others, whom he blames for his most 
frequent and serious misfortunes, while exonerating himself, [e] he doubtless 
supposes he is honoring his soul. But far from doing that, he is injuring it. Again, 
when he indulges his pleasures and disobeys the reeommendations and advice of 
the legislator, he is not honoring his soul at all, but dishonoring it, by filling it 
with misery and repentanee. Or, to take the opposite ease, he may not braee 
himself to endure the reeommended toils and fears and troubles and pains, and 
simply give up; but his surrender confers no honor on his soul, beeause all sueh 
eonduet brings [d] disgraee upon it. Nor does he do it any honor if he thinks that 
life is a good thing no matter what the eost. This too dishonors his soul, beeause 
he surrenders to its fancy that everything in the next world is an evil, whereas he 
should resist the thought and enlighten his soul by demonstrating that he does 
not really know whether our eneounter with the gods in the next world may not 
be in fact the best thing that ever happens to us. And when a man values beauty 
above virtue, the disrespeet he shows his soul is total and fundamental, beeause 
he would argue that the body [e] is more to be honored than the soul—falsely, 
beeause nothing born on earth is to be honored more than what eomes from 
heaven; and anyone who holds a different view of the soul does not realize how 
wonderful is this possession whieh he seorns. Again, a man who is seized by lust 
to [728] obtain money by improper means and feels no disgust in the acquisition, 
will find that in the event he does his soul no honor by sueh gifts—far from it: he 
sells all that gives the soul its beauty and value for a few paltry pieees of gold; 
but all the gold upon the earth and all the gold beneath it does not eompensate 
for laek of virtue. 

To sum up, the legislator will list and classify eertain things as disgraeeM and 
wieked, and others as fine and good; everyone who is not prepared to make all 
efforts to refrain from the one kind of aetion and praetiee the other to the limits 
of his power must be unaware that in all sueh eonduet he is treating his soul, the 
most holy possession he has, in the most disrespeetM [b] and abominable 



manner. You see, praetieally no one takes into aeeount the greatest 'judgment’, 
as it is ealled, on wrongdoing. This is to grow to resemble men who are evil, and 
as the resemblanee inereases to shun good men and their wholesome 
conversation and to eut onesell off from them, while seeking to attaeh oneself to 
the other kind and keep their eompany. The inevitable result of eonsorting with 
sueh people is that what you do and have done to you is exactly what they 
naturally do and say [e] to eaeh other. Consequently, this eondition is not really a 
'judgment’ at all, beeause justice and judgment are fine things: it is mere 
punishment, suffering that follows a wrongdoing. Now whether a man is made to 
suffer or not, he is equally wretehed. In the former ease he is not eured, in the 
latter he will ultimately be killed to ensure the safety of many others. 

To put it in a nutshell, 'honor’ is to cleave to what is superior, and, where 
praetieable, to make as perfect as possible what is deficient. Nothing that nature 
gives a man is better adapted than his soul to enable him to avoid evil, keep on 
the traek of the highest good, and when he has eaptured [d] his quarry to live in 
intimaey with it for the rest of his life. 

For those reasons the soul has been allotted the seeond rank of honor;- third— 
as everyone will realize—eomes the honor naturally due to the body. Here again 
it is neeessary to examine the various reasons for honoring it, and see whieh are 
genuine and whieh are false; this is the job of a legislator, and 1 imagine he will 
list them as follows. The body that deserves to be honored is not the handsome 
one or the strong or the swift—nor yet the healthy (though a good many people 
would think it was); and it [e] is eertainly not the one with the opposite qualities 
to all these. He will say that the body whieh achieves a mean between all these 
extreme eonditions is by far the soundest and best-balaneed, beeause the one 
extreme makes the soul bold and boastM, while the other makes it abject and 
groveling. 

The same is true of the possession of money and goods: its value is measured 
by the same yardstiek. Both, in excess, produee enmity and [729] feuds in 
private and publie life, while a deficiency almost invariably leads to slavery. 

No one should be keen on making money for the sake of leaving his ehildren 
as rieh as possible, beeause it will not do them any good, or the state either. A 
ehild’s fortune will be most in harmony with his eireumstanees, and superior to 
all other fortunes, if it is modest enough not to attraet flatterers, but sufficient to 
supply all his needs; to our ears [b] sueh a fortune strikes exactly the right note, 
and it frees our life from anxiety. Extreme modesty, not gold, is the legaey we 
should leave our ehildren. We imagine that the way to bequeath them modesty is 



to rebuke them when they are immodest, but that is not the result produeed in the 
young when people admonish them nowadays and tell them that youth must 
show respeet to everyone. The sensible legislator will prefer to instruet the older 
men to show respeet to their juniors, and to take espeeial eare not to let any 
young man see or hear them doing or saying anything [e] disgraceful: where the 
old are shameless the young too will inevitably be disrespectful to a degree. The 
best way to edueate the younger generation (as well as yourself) is not to rebuke 
them but patently to praetiee all your life what you preaeh to others. 

If a man honors and respeets his relatives, who all share the worship of the 
family gods and have the same blood in their veins, he ean reasonably expect to 
have the gods of birth look with benevolence on the proereation of his own 
ehildren. And as for friends and eompanions, you will find [d] them easier to get 
on with in day-to-day eontaet if you make more of their services to you and 
esteem them more highly than they do, and put a smaller value on your own 
good turns to your friends and eompanions than they do themselves. In dealings 
with the state and one’s fellow citizens, the best man by far is the one who, 
rather than win a prize at Olympia or in any of the other eontests in war and 
peaee, would prefer to beat everyone by his reputation for serving the laws of his 
eountry—a reputation [e] for having devoted a lifetime of service to them with 
more distinetion than anyone else. 

As to foreigners, one should regard agreements made with them as 
partieularly saerosanet. Praetieally all offenses eommitted as between or against 
foreigners are quicker to attraet the vengeance of God than offenses as between 
fellow citizens. The foreigner is not surrounded by friends and eompanions, and 
stirs the eompassion of gods and men that mueh more, so that anyone who has 
the power to avenge him eomes to his aid more readily; and that power is 
possessed preeminently by the guardian spirit [730] or god, eompanion of Zeus 
the God of Strangers, who is eoneerned in eaeh ease. Anyone who takes the 
smallest thought for the future will therefore take great eare to reaeh the end of 
his days without having eommitted during his life any erime involving 
foreigners. The most serious of offenses against foreigners or natives is always 
that affecting suppliants; the god the victim supplieated and invoked when he 
won his promise beeomes a devoted proteetor of his suppliant, who ean 
consequently rely on the promise he received never to suffer without vengeance 
being taken for the wrongs done to him. 


[b] We’ve now dealt fairly thoroughly with a man’s treatment of his parents. 



himself and his own possessions, and his eontaets with the state, his friends, his 
relatives, foreigners and eountrymen. The next question for eonsideration is the 
sort of person he must be himself, if he is to acquit himself with distinetion in his 
journey through life; it’s not the influence of law that we’re eoneerned with now, 
but the edueational effect of praise and blame, whieh makes the individual easier 
to handle and better disposed towards the laws that are to be established. 

Truth heads the list of all things good, for gods and men alike. Let [e] anyone 
who intends to be happy and blessed be its partner from the start, so that he may 
live as mueh of his life as possible a man of truth. You ean trust a man like that, 
but not the man who is fond of telling deliberate lies (and anyone who is happy 
to go on produeing falsehoods in ignoranee of the truth is an idiot). Neither state 
is anything to envy: no one has any friends if he is a fool or eannot be trusted. As 
the years go by he is recognized for what he is, and in the difficulties of old age 
as life draws to its elose he isolates himself eompletely; he has just about as 
mueh eontaet [d] with his surviving friends and ehildren as with those who are 
already dead. 

A man who eommits no erime is to be honored; yet the man who will not even 
allow the wieked to do wrong deserves more than twiee as mueh respeet. The 
former has the value of a single individual, but the latter, who reveals the 
wiekedness of another to the authorities, is worth a legion. Anyone who makes 
every effort to assist the authorities in eheeking erime should be deelared to be 
the great and perfect citizen of his state, winner of the prize for virtue. 

The same praise should also be given to self-control and good judgment, [e] 
and to all the other virtues whieh the possessor ean eommunieate to others as 
well as displaying in his own person. If a man does so eommunieate them, he 
should be honored as in the top rank; if he is prepared to eommunieate them but 
laeks the ability, he must be left in seeond plaee; but if he is a jealous fellow and 
ehurlishly wants to monopolize his virtues, then we should eertainly eensure 
him, but without [731] holding the virtue itself in less esteem beeause of its 
possessor—on the eontrary, we should do our best to acquire it. We want 
everyone to eompete in the struggle for virtue in a generous spirit, beeause this is 
the way a man will be a eredit to his state—by eompeting on his own aeeount 
but refraining from fouling the ehanees of others by slander. The jealous man, 
who thinks he has to get the better of others by being rude about them, makes 
less effort himself to attain true virtue and diseourages his eompetitors by unfair 
eritieism. In this way he hinders the whole state’s struggle [b] to achieve virtue 
and diminishes its reputation, in so far as it depends on him. 



Every man should eombine in his eharaeter high spirit with the utmost 
gentleness, beeause there is only one way to get out of the reaeh of erimes 
eommitted by other people and whieh are dangerous or even impossible to eure: 
you have to overcome them by fighting in self-defense and rigidly punishing 
them, and no soul ean do this without righteous indignation. [e] On the other 
hand there are some eriminals whose erimes are eurable, and the first thing to 
realize here is that every unjust man is unjust against his will. No man on earth 
would ever deliberately embraee any of the supreme evils, least of all in the most 
preeious parts of himself—and as we said, the truth is that the most preeious part 
of every man is his soul. So no one will ever voluntarily aeeept the supreme evil 
into the most valuable part of himself and live with it throughout his life. No: in 
general, the [d] unjust man deserves just as mueh pity as any other sufferer. And 
you may pity the eriminal whose disease is eurable, and restrain and abate your 
anger, instead of persisting in it with the spitefulness of a shrew; but when you 
have to deal with eomplete and unmanageably vicious eorruption, you must let 
your anger off its leash. That is why we say that it must be the good man’s duty 
to be high-spirited or gentle as eireumstanees require. 

The most serious vice innate in most men’s souls is one for whieh [e] 
everybody forgives himself and so never tries to find a way of eseaping. You ean 
get some idea of this vice from the saying that a man is in the nature of the ease 
'his own best Mend’, and that it is perfectly proper for him to have to play this 
role. It is truer to say that the eause of eaeh and every erime we eommit is 
preeisely this excessive love of ourselves, a love whieh blinds us to the faults of 
the beloved and makes us bad judges of [732] goodness and beauty and justice, 
beeause we believe we should honor our own ego rather than the truth. Anyone 
with aspirations to greatness must admire not himself and his own possessions, 
but aets of justice, not only when they are his own, but espeeially when they 
happen to be done by someone else. It’s beeause of this same vice of selfishness 
that stupid people are always convinced of their own shrewdness, whieh is why 
we think we know everything when we are almost totally ignorant, so that [b] 
thanks to not leaving to others what we don’t know how to handle, we inevitably 
eome to grief when we try to taekle it ourselves. For these reasons, then, every 
man must steer elear of extreme love of himself, and be loyal to his superior 
instead; and he mustn’t be put off by shame at the thought of abandoning that 
'best Mend’. 


There is a eertain amount of more detailed but no less useful advice whieh one 



hears often enough, and one should go through it to oneself by way of reminder. 
(Where waters ebb, there is always a eorresponding flow, and the aet of 
remembering is the 'flow’ of thought that has drained away.) 

[e] So then: excessive laughter and tears must be avoided, and this is the 
advice every man must give to every other; one should try to behave deeently by 
suppressing all extremes of joy and grief, both when one’s guardian angel brings 
eontinued prosperity and when in times of trouble our guardians face difficulties 
as insurmountable as a high, sheer cliff. We should always have the hope that the 
blessings God sends will deerease [d] the troubles that assail us, ehange our 
present eireumstanees for the better, and make us lueky enough to see our good 
fortune always inerease. These are the hopes that every man should live by; he 
must remember all this advice and never spare any effort to reeall it vividly to 
his own mind and that of others, at work and in leisure time alike. 

Now then, from the point of view of religion, we’ve expounded pretty 
thoroughly what sort of activities we should pursue and what sort of [e] person 
the individual ought to be; but we have not yet eome down to the purely seeular 
level. But we must, beeause we are addressing men, not gods. 

Human nature involves, above all, pleasures, pains, and desires, and no mortal 
animal ean help being hung up dangling in the air (so to speak) in total 
dependenee on these powerM influences. That is why we should praise the 
noblest life—not only beeause it enjoys a fine and glorious reputation, but 
beeause (provided one is prepared to try it out instead of [733] reeoiling from it 
as a youth) it excels in providing what we all seek: a predominanee of pleasure 
over pain throughout our lives. That this result is guaranteed, if it is tried out in 
the eorreet manner, will be perfectly obvious in an instant. But what is 
'eorreetness’ here? One should eonsider this point in the light of the following 
thesis. We have to ask if one eondition suits our nature while another does not, 
and weigh the pleasant life against the painM with that question in mind. We 
want to have pleasure; we [b] neither ehoose nor want pain; we prefer the neutral 
state if we are thereby relieved of pain, but not if it involves the loss of pleasure. 
We want less pain and more pleasure, we do not want less pleasure and more 
pain; but we should be hard put to it to be elear about our wishes when faced 
with a ehoiee of two situations bringing pleasure and pain in the same 
proportions. These eonsiderations of number or size or intensity or equality (or 
their opposites) whieh determine our wishes all influence or fail to [e] influence 
us whenever we make a ehoiee. This being inevitably the way of things, we want 
a life in whieh pleasures and pains eome frequently and with great intensity, but 



with pleasure predominating; if pains predominate, we reject that life. Similarly 
when pleasures and pains are few and small and feeble: if pain outweighs 
pleasure, we do not want that life, but we do when pleasure outweighs pain. As 
for the 'average’ life, whieh experiences only moderate pleasures or pains, we 
should observe the same point as before: we desire it when it offers us a 
preponderanee of pleasure (whieh we enjoy), but not when it offers us a 
preponderanee of pain (whieh [d] we abhor). In that sense, then, we should think 
of all human lives as bound up in these two feelings, and we must think to what 
kind of life our natural wishes ineline. But if we assert that we want anything 
outside this range, we are talking out of ignoranee and inexperience of life as it 
is really lived. 

So when a man has eonsidered his likes and dislikes, what he would willingly 
do and what not, and adopted that as a working rule to guide him in ehoosing 
what he finds eongenial and pleasant and supremely [e] excellent, he will seleet 
a life that will enable him to live as happily as a man ean. So what are these 
lives, and how many are there, from whieh he must make this ehoiee? Let us list 
them: there is the life of self-control for one, the life of wisdom for another, and 
the life of eourage too; and let us treat the healthy life as another. As opposed to 
these, we have another four lives—the lieentious, the foolish, the eowardly and 
the diseased. Now anyone who knows what the life of self-control is like will 
deseribe it as [734] gentle in all respeets, with mild pleasures and pains, light 
appetites, and desires without frenzy; the lieentious life he will say is violent 
through and through, involving extreme pleasures and pains, intense and raging 
appetites and desires of extreme fury. He will say that in the life of self-control 
the pleasures outweigh the pains, and in the lieentious life the pains exceed the 
pleasures, in point of size, number and frequency. That [b] is why we inevitably 
and naturally find the former life more pleasant, the latter more painful, and 
anyone who means to live a pleasant life no longer has the option of living 
lieentiously. On the eontrary, it is already elear (if our present position is eorreet) 
that if a man is lieentious it must be without intending to be. It is either beeause 
of ignoranee or laek of self-control, or both, that the world at large lives 
immoderately. The healthy and unhealthy life should be regarded in the same 
way: they both offer pleasures and [e] pains, but the pleasures outweigh the 
pains in the healthy life, vice versa in the unhealthy. But what we want when we 
ehoose between lives is not a predominanee of pain: we have ehosen as the 
pleasanter life the one where pain is the weaker element. And so we ean say that 
the self-controlled, the wise and the eourageous, experience pleasure and pain 



with less intensity and on a smaller and more restrieted seale than the proAigate, 
the fool and the eoward. The first eategory beats the seeond on the seore of 
pleasure, [d] while the seeond beats the other when it eomes to pain. The 
eourageous man does better than the eoward, the wise man than the fool; so that, 
life for life, the former kind—the restrained, the eourageous, the wise and the 
healthy—is pleasanter than the eowardly, the foolish, the lieentious and the 
unhealthy. 

To sum up, the life of physieal fitness, and spiritual virtue too, is not only 
pleasanter than the life of depravity but superior in other ways as well: it makes 
for beauty, an upright posture, efficiency and a good reputation, so [e] that if a 
man lives a life like that it will make his whole existence infinitely happier than 
his opposite number’s. 

At this point we may stop expounding the preface to the laws, it being now 
eomplete. After the 'prelude’ should eome the Tune’,- or (more aeeurately) a 
sketeh of a legal and politieal framework. Now it is impossible, when dealing 
with a web or any pieee of weaving, to eonstruet the warp [735] and the woof 
from the same stuff: the warp must be of a superior type of material (strong and 
firm in eharaeter, while the woof is softer and suitably workable). In a rather 
similar way it will be reasonable to distinguish between the authorities who are 
going to rule in a eity and the citizens whose edueation has been slighter and less 
testing. You may assume, you see, that there are two elements in a politieal 
system: the installation of individuals in office, and equipping those officials 
with a eode of laws. 

But before all that, here are some further points to notiee. Anyone who [b] 
takes eharge of a herd of animals—a shepherd or eattle-man or breeder of horses 
or what have you—will never get down to looking after them without first 
performing the purge appropriate to his partieular animal-eommunity: that is, he 
will weed out the unhealthy and inferior stoek and send it off to other herds, and 
keep only the thoroughbreds and the healthy animals to look after. He knows that 
otherwise he would have to waste endless effort on siekly and refractory beasts, 
degenerate by nature and [e] ruined by ineompetent breeding, and that unless he 
purges the existing stoek these faults will spread in any herd to the animals that 
are still physieally and temperamentally healthy and unspoilt. This is not too 
serious in the ease of the lower animals, and we need mention it only by way of 
illustration, but with human beings it is vitally important for the legislator to 
aseertain and explain the appropriate measures in eaeh ease, not only as regards 


a purge, but in general. To purge a whole state, for instanee, [d] several methods 
may be employed, some mild, some drastie; and if a legislator were a dietator 
too he’d be able to purge the state drastieally, whieh is the best way. But if he has 
to establish a new soeiety and new laws without dietatorial powers, and sueeeeds 
in administering no more than the mildest purge, heTl be well eontent even with 
this limited achievement. Like drastie medieines, the best purge is a painful 
business: it involves ehastisement by a eombination of 'judgment’ and 
‘punishment’,- and takes [e] the latter, ultimately, to the point of death or exile. 
That usually gets rid of the major eriminals who are ineurable and do the state 
enormous harm. The milder purge we eould adopt is this. When there is a 
shortage of food, and the underprivileged show themselves ready to follow their 
leaders in an attaek on the property of the prmleged, they are to be regarded as a 
[736] disease that has developed in the body politie, and in the Mendliest 
possible way they should be (as it will taetMly be put) Transferred to a eolony’. 
Somehow or other everyone who legislates must do this in good time; but our 
position at the moment is even more unusual. There’s no need for us here and 
now to have resort to a eolony or arrange to make a seleetion of people by a 
purge. No: it’s as though we have a number of streams from several sourees, 
some from springs, some from mountain torrents, all [b] Aowing down to unite 
in one lake. We have to apply ourselves to seeing that the water, as it mingles, is 
as pure as possible, partly by draining some of it off, partly by diverting it into 
different ehannels. Even so, however you organize a soeiety, it looks as if there 
will always be trouble and risk. True enough: but seeing that we are operating at 
the moment on a theoretieal rather than a praetieal level, let’s suppose we’ve 
reeruited our citizens and their purity meets with our approval. After all, when 
we [e] have sereened the bad eandidates over a suitable period and given them 
every ehanee to be converted, we ean refuse their applieation to enter and 
beeome citizens of the state; but we should greet the good ones with all possible 
eourtesy and kindness. 

We should not forget that we are in the same fortunate position as the 
Heraelids when they founded their eolony: we notieed- how they avoided 
vicious and dangerous disputes about land and eaneellations of debts and 
distribution of property. When an old-established state is forced to resort [d] to 
legislation to deal with these problems, it finds that both leaving things as they 
are and reforming them are somehow equally impossible. The only poliey left 
them is to mouth pious hopes and make a little eautious progress over a long 
period by advancing a step at a time. (This is the way it ean be done. Erom time 


to time some of the reformers should be themselves great land-owners and have 
a large number of debtors; and they should be prepared, in a philanthropie spirit, 
to share their prosperity with those debtors who are in distress, partly by 
remitting debts and partly by making [e] land available for distribution. Their 
poliey will be a poliey of moderation, dietated by the conviction that poverty is a 
matter of inereased greed rather than diminished wealth. This belief is 
fundamental to the sueeess of a state, and is the firm base on whieh you ean later 
build whatever politieal [737] strueture is appropriate to sueh eonditions as we 
have deseribed. But when these first steps towards reform falter, subsequent 
eonstitutional aetion in any state will be hard going.) Now as we say, sueh 
difficulties do not affect us. Nevertheless, it’s better to have explained how we 
eould have eseaped them if they had. Let’s take it, then, that the explanation has 
been given: the way to eseape those difficulties is through a sense of justice [b] 
eombined with an indifference to wealth; there is no other route, broad or 
narrow, by whieh we ean avoid them. So let’s adopt this prineiple as a prop for 
our state. Somehow or other we must ensure that the citizens’ property does not 
lead to disputes among them—otherwise, if people have longstanding 
eomplaints against eaeh other, anyone with any sense at all will not go any 
further with organizing them, if he ean help it. But when, as with us now, God 
has given a group of people a new state to found, in whieh so far there is no 
mutual maliee—^well, to stir up ill-will towards eaeh other beeause of the way 
they distribute the land and houses would be so eriminally stupid that no man 
eould bring himself to do it. 

[e] So what’s the eorreet method of distribution? Pirst, one has to determine 
what the total number of people ought to be, then agree on the question of the 
distribution of the citizens and deeide the number and size of the subseetions 
into whieh they ought to be divided; and the land and houses must be divided 
equally (so far as possible) among these subseetions. A [d] suitable total for the 
number of citizens eannot be fixed without eonsidering the land and the 
neighboring states. The land must be extensive enough to support a given 
number of people- in modest comfort, and not a foot more is needed. The 
inhabitants should be numerous enough to be able to defend themselves when 
the adjacent peoples attaek them, and eontribute at any rate some assistanee to 
neighboring soeieties when they are wronged. When we have inspeeted the land 
and its neighbors, we’ll determine these points and give reasons for the aetion 
we take; but for the moment let’s just give an outline sketeh and get on with 
hnishing our legislation. 


Let’s assume we have the convenient number of five thousand and forty [e] 
farmers and proteetors of their holdings, and let the land with its houses be 
divided up into the same number of parts, so that a man and his holding always 
go together. Divide the total first by two, then by three: you’ll see it ean be 
divided by four and five and every number right up to ten. Everyone who 
legislates should have sufficient appreeiation of arithmetie to know what number 
will be most use in every state, and why. So let’s [738] fix on the one whieh has 
the largest number of consecutive divisors. Of eourse, an infinite series of 
numbers would admit all possible divisions for all possible uses, but our 5040 
admits no more than 59 (ineluding 1 to 10 without a break), whieh will have to 
suffice for purposes of war and every peaeetime activity, all eontraets and 
dealings, and for taxes and [b] grants. 

Anyone who is legally obliged to understand these mathematieal facts should 
try to deepen his understanding of them even in his spare time. They really are 
just as I say, and the founder of a state needs to be told of them, for the following 
reasons. It doesn’t matter whether he’s founding a new state from serateh or 
reeonstrueting an old one that has gone to ruin: in either ease, if he has any 
sense, he will never dream of altering whatever instruetions may have been 
received from Delphi or Dodona or [e] Ammon- about the gods and temples that 
ought to be founded by the various groups in the state, and the gods or spirits 
after whom the temples should be named. (Alternatively, sueh details may have 
been suggested by stories told long ago of visions or divine inspiration, whieh 
somehow moved people to institute sacrifices with their rituals—either native or 
taken from Etruria or Gyprus or some other eountry—so that on the strength of 
these reports they eonseerated statues, altars, temples and sites of oraeles, 
providing eaeh with its own saered plot of land.) The legislator [d] must not 
tamper with any of this in the slightest detail. He must alloeate to eaeh division 
of citizens a god or spirit or perhaps a hero, and when he divides up the territory 
he must give these priority by setting aside plots of land for them, endowed with 
all the appropriate resourees. Thus when the different divisions gather together at 
fixed times they will have an opportunity of satisfying their various needs, and 
the citizens will [e] recognize and greet eaeh other at the sacrifices in mutual 
Mendship—and there ean be no greater benefit for a state than that the citizens 
should be well-known one to another. Where they have no insight into eaeh 
other’s eharaeters and are kept in the dark about them, no one will ever enjoy the 
respeet he merits or fill the office he deserves or obtain the legal verdict to whieh 
he is entitled. So every citizen of every state should make a partieular effort to 


show that he is straightforward and genuine, not shifty, and try to avoid being 
hoodwinked by anyone who is. 

[739] The next move in this game of legislation is as unusual as going 'aeross 
the line’ in eheekers, and may well eause surprise at first hearing. But reflection 
and experience will soon show that the organization of a state is almost bound to 
fall short of the ideal. You may, perhaps—if you don’t know what it means to be 
a legislator without dietatorial powers—refuse to eountenanee sueh a state; 
nevertheless the right proeedure is to deseribe not only the ideal soeiety but the 
seeond and third best too, and then leave [b] it to anyone in eharge of founding a 
eommunity to make a ehoiee between them. So let’s follow this proeedure now: 
let’s deseribe the absolutely ideal soeiety, then the seeond-best, then the third. On 
this oeeasion we ought to leave the ehoiee to Glinias, but we should not forget 
anyone else who may at some time be faced with sueh a ehoiee and wish to 
adopt for his own purposes eustoms of his native eountry whieh he finds 
valuable. 

[e] You’ll find the ideal soeiety and state, and the best eode of laws, where the 
old saying Triends’ property is genuinely shared’ is put into praetiee as widely as 
possible throughout the entire state. Now I don’t know whether in fact this 
situation—a eommunity of wives, ehildren and all property—exists anywhere 
today, or will ever exist, but at any rate in sueh a state the notion of 'private 
property’ will have been by hook or by erook eompletely eliminated from life. 
Everything possible will have been done to throw into a sort of eommon pool 
even what is by nature 'my own’, [d] like eyes and ears and hands, in the sense 
that to judge by appearanees they all see and hear and aet in eoneert. Everybody 
feels pleasure and pain at the same things, so that they all praise and blame with 
eomplete unanimity. To sum up, the laws in force impose the greatest possible 
unity on the state—and you’ll never produee a better or truer eriterion of an 
absolutely perfect law than that. It may be that gods or a number of the ehildren 
of gods inhabit this kind of state: if so, the life they live there, [e] observing 
these rules, is a happy one indeed. And so men need look no further for their 
ideal: they should keep this state in view and try to find the one that most nearly 
resembles it. This is what we’ve put our hand to, and if in some way it eould be 
realized, it would eome very near immortality and be seeond only to the ideal. 
Later, God willing, we’ll deseribe a third best. But for the moment, what 
deseription should we give of this seeond-best state? What’s the method by 
whieh a state like this is produeed? 

Eirst of all, the citizens must make a distribution of land and houses; [740] 



they must not farm in eommon, whieh is a praetiee too demanding for those born 
and bred and edueated as ours are. But the distribution should be made with 
some sueh intention as this: eaeh man who receives a portion of land should 
regard it as the eommon possession of the entire state. The land is his aneestral 
home and he must eherish it even more than ehildren eherish their mother; 
furthermore, Earth is a goddess, and mistress of mortal men. (And the gods and 
spirits already established in the loeality must be treated with the same respeet.) 

Additional measures must be taken to make sure that these arrangements [b] 
are permanent: the number of hearths established by the initial distribution must 
always remain the same; it must neither inerease nor deerease. The best way for 
every state to ensure this will be as follows: the reeipient of a holding should 
always leave from among his ehildren only one heir to inherit his establishment. 
This will be his favorite son, who will sueeeed him and give due worship to the 
aneestors (who rank as gods) of the family and state; these must be taken to 
inelude not only those who have [e] already passed on, but also those who are 
still alive. As for the other ehildren, in eases where there are more than one, the 
head of the family should marry off the females in aeeordanee with the law we 
shall establish later; the males he must present for adoption to those citizens who 
have no ehildren of their own—priority to be given to personal preferences as far 
as possible. But some people may have no preferences, or other families too may 
have surplus offspring, male or female; or, to take the opposite [d] problem, they 
may have too few, beeause of the onset of sterility. All these eases will be 
investigated by the highest and most distinguished official we shall appoint. He 
will deeide what is to be done with the surpluses or deficiencies, and will do his 
best to discover a device to keep the number of households down to 5040. There 
are many devices available: if too many ehildren are being born, there are 
measures to eheek propagation; on the other hand, a high birthrate ean be 
eneouraged and stimulated by conferring marks of distinetion or disgraee, and 
the young ean be admonished [e] by words of warning from their elders. This 
approaeh should do the triek, and if in the last resort we are in eomplete despair 
about variations from our number of 5040 households, and the mutual love of 
wives and husbands produees an excessive flow of citizens that drives us to 
distraetion, we have that old expedient at hand, whieh we have often mentioned 
before. We ean send out eolonies of people that seem suitable, with mutual 
goodwill between the emigrants and their mother-eity. By eontrast, we may be 
Aooded with a wave of diseases or by the ravages of wars, so that bereavements 
[741] depress the citizens far below the appointed number. In this event we 



ought not to import citizens who have been brought up by a bastard edueation, if 
we ean help it; but not even God, they say, ean grapple with neeessity. 

So let’s pretend our thesis ean talk and gives us this advice: 'My dear sirs, 
don’t ignore the facts and be eareless enough to undervalue the eoneepts of 
likeness, equality, identity and agreement, either in mathematies or in any other 
useful and productive seienee. In partieular, your first task now is [b] to keep to 
the said number as long as you live; you must respeet the upper limits of the total 
property whieh you originally distributed as being reasonable, and not buy and 
sell your holdings among yourselves. The lot by whieh they were distributed is a 
god, so there will be no support for you there, or from the legislator either. And 
there are two warnings [e] the law has for the disobedient: (A) You may ehoose 
or deeline to take part in the distribution, but if you do take part you must 
observe the following eonditions: (i) you must aeknowledge that the land is 
saered to all the gods; (ii) after priests and priestesses have offered prayers for 
that intention at the first, seeond and third sacrifices, 

1. Anyone buying or selling his allotted land or house 

must suffer the penalty appropriate to the erime.- 

You are to inseribe the details on pieees of eypress wood and put these [d] 
written reeords on permanent deposit in the temples. (B) You must appoint the 
official who seems to have the sharpest eyes to superintend the observance of the 
rule, so that the various contraventions may be brought to your notiee and the 
disobedient punished by the law and the god alike. What a boon this rule is to all 
the states that observe it, given the appropriate arrangements, no wieked men— 
as the saying goes—will ever understand; sueh knowledge is the fruit of 
experience and virtuous habits. Sueh arrangements, [e] you see, involve very 
little by way of profit-making, and there is no need or opportunity for anyone to 
engage in any of the vulgar branehes of eommeree (you know how a 
gentleman’s eharaeter is eoarsened by manual labor, whieh is generally admitted 
to be degrading), and no one will presume to rake in money from oeeupations 
sueh as that.’ 

All these eonsiderations suggest a further law that runs like this: no [742] 
private person shall be allowed to possess any gold or silver, but only eoinage 
for day-to-day dealings whieh one ean hardly avoid having with workmen and 
all other indispensable people of that kind (we have to pay wages to slaves and 
foreigners who work for money). For these purposes, we agree, they must 


possess eoinage, legal tender among themselves, but valueless to the rest of 
mankind. The eommon Greek eoinage is to be used for expeditions and visits to 
the outside world, sueh as when a man has [b] to be sent abroad as an 
ambassador or to convey some official message; to meet these oeeasions the 
state must always have a supply of Greek eoinage. If a private individual should 
ever need to go abroad, he should first obtain leave of the authorities, and if he 
returns home with some surplus foreign money in his poeket he must deposit it 
with the state and take loeal money to the same value in exchange. 

2. If he is found keeping it for himself, 
it must be confiscated by the state. 

3. If anyone who knows of its eoneealment fails to report it, 

he must be liable to a eurse and a reproaeh (and so must the importer), [e] and 
in addition be fined in a sum not less than that of the foreign eurreney brought 
in. 


When a man marries or gives in marriage, no dowry whatsoever must be 
given or received. Money must not be deposited with anybody whom one does 
not trust. There must be no lending at interest, beeause it will be quite in order 
for the borrower to refuse absolutely to return both interest and prineipal. 

The best way to appreeiate that these are the best polieies for a state to follow 
is to examine them in the light of the fundamental aim. Now we [d] maintain that 
the aim of a statesman who knows what he’s about is not in fact the one whieh 
most people say the good legislator should have. They’d say that if he knows 
what he’s doing his laws should make the state as huge and as rieh as possible; 
he should give the citizens gold mines and silver mines, and enable them to 
eontrol as many people as possible by land and sea. And they’d add, too, that to 
be a satisfactory legislator he must want to see the state as good and as happy as 
possible. [e] But some of these demands are praetieal polities, and some are not, 
and the legislator will confine himself to what ean be done, without bothering his 
head with wishful thinking about impossibilities. I mean, it’s pretty well 
inevitable that happiness and virtue should eome hand in hand (and this is the 
situation the legislator will want to see), but virtue and great wealth are quite 
ineompatible, at any rate great wealth as generally understood (most people 
would think of the extreme ease of a millionaire, who will of eourse be a rogue 
into the bargain). In view of all this, I’ll never [743] eoneede to them that the 



rieh man ean beeome really happy without being yirtuous as well: to be 
extremely virtuous and exceptionally rieh at the same time is absolutely out of 
the question. 'Why?’ it may be asked. 'Beeause/ we shall reply, hhe profit from 
using just and unjust methods is more than twiee as mueh as that from just 
methods alone, and a man who refuses to spend his money either worthily or 
shamefully spends only half the sum laid out by worthwhile people who are 
prepared to spend on worthy purposes too.- So anyone who follows the opposite 
poliey [b] will never beeome rieher than the man who gets twiee as mueh profit 
and makes half the expenditures. The former is a good man; the latter is not 
aetually a rogue so long as he uses his money sparingly, but on some oeeasions- 
he is an absolute villain; thus, as we have said, he is never good. Ill-gotten and 
well-gotten gains plus expenditure that is neither just nor unjust, when a man is 
also sparing with his money, add up to wealth; the absolute rogue, who is 
generally a spendthrift, is quite impoverished. The [e] man who spends his 
money for honest ends and uses only just methods to eome by it, will not easily 
beeome partieularly rieh or partieularly poor. Our thesis is therefore eorreet: the 
very rieh are not good; and if they are not good, they are not happy either.’ 

The whole point of our legislation was to allow the citizens to live supremely 
happy lives in the greatest possible mutual Mendship. However, [d] they will 
never be friends if injuries and lawsuits arise among them on a grand seale, but 
only if they are trivial and rare. That is why we maintain that neither gold nor 
silver should exist in the state, and there should not be mueh money made out of 
menial trades and eharging interest, nor from prostitutes; the citizens’ wealth 
should be limited to the produets of farming, and even here a man should not be 
able to make so mueh that he ean’t help forgetting the real reason why money 
was invented (I mean for the eare of the soul and body, whieh without physieal 
and [e] eultural edueation respectively will never develop into anything worth 
mentioning). That’s what has made us say more than onee that the pursuit of 
money should eome last in the seale of value. Every man direets his efforts to 
three things in all, and if his efforts are direeted with a eorreet sense of priorities 
he will give money the third and lowest plaee, and his soul the highest, with his 
body eoming somewhere between the two. In partieular, if this seale of values 
prevails in the soeiety we’re now deseribing, then it has been equipped with a 
good eode of laws. But if any of the [744] laws subsequently passed is found 
giving pride of plaee to health in the state rather than the virtue of self-control, or 
to wealth rather than health and habits of restraint, then quite obviously its 
priorities will be wrong. So the legislator must repeatedly try to get this sort of 


thing straight in his own mind by asking 'What do I want to achieve?’ and 'Am I 
achieving it, or am I off target?’ If he does that, perhaps he’ll eomplete his 
legislation by his own efforts and leave nothing to be done by others. There’s no 
other way he eould possibly sueeeed. 

[b] So when a man has drawn his lot, he must take over his holding on the 
terms stated.— It would have been an advantage if no one entering the eolony 
had had any more property than anyone else; but that’s out of the question, and 
some people will arrive with relatively large fortunes, others with relatively 
little. So for a number of reasons, and espeeially beeause the state offers equality 
of opportunity, there must be graded property-elasses, to ensure that offices and 
taxes and grants may be arranged on the basis of what a man is worth. It’s not 
only his personal virtues or his aneestors’ that should be eonsidered, or his 
physieal strength or good [e] looks: what he’s made of his wealth or poverty 
should also be taken into aeeount. In short, the citizens must be esteemed and 
given office, so far as possible, on exactly equal terms of ‘proportional 
inequality’, so as to avoid ill-feeling. For these reasons four permanent property- 
elasses must be established, graded aeeording to wealth: the Tirst’, 'seeond’, 
hhird’, and Tourth’ elasses, or whatever other names are employed. Aman will 
either keep his original classification, or, when he has grown rieher or poorer [d] 
than he was before, transfer to the appropriate elass. 

In view of all this, the next law I’d pass would be along the following lines. 
(We maintain that if a state is to avoid the greatest plague of all—I mean civil 
war, though civil disintegration would be a better term—extreme poverty and 
wealth must not be allowed to arise in any seetion of the citizen-body, beeause 
both lead to both these disasters. That is why the legislator must now announee 
the aeeeptable limits of wealth and poverty.) The lower limit of poverty must be 
the value of the holding [e] (whieh is to be permanent: no official nor anyone 
else who has ambitions to be thought virtuous will ever overlook the diminution 
of any man’s holding). The legislator will use the holding as his unit of measure 
and allow a man to possess twiee, thriee, and up to four times its value. If 
anyone acquires more than this, by finding treasure-trove or by gift or by a good 
stroke of business or some other similar lueky ehanee whieh presents [745] him 
with more than he’s allowed, he should hand over the surplus to the state and its 
patron deities, thereby eseaping punishment and getting a good name for 
himself. 


4. If a man breaks this law. 


anyone who wishes may lay information and be rewarded with half the 
amount involved, the other half being given to the gods; and besides this the 
guilty person must pay a fine equivalent to the surplus out of his own poeket. 

The total property of eaeh citizen over and above his holding of land should be 
reeorded in a publie register kept in the eustody of officials legally appointed for 
that duty, so that lawsuits on all subjects—in so far [b] as they affect property— 
may go smoothly beeause the facts are elear. 

After this, the legislator’s first job is to loeate the eity as preeisely as possible 
in the eenter of the eountry, provided that the site he ehooses is a convenient one 
for a eity in all other respeets too (these are details whieh ean be understood and 
specified easily enough). Next he must divide the eountry into twelve seetions. 
But first he ought to reserve a saered area for Hestia, Zeus and Athena (ealling it 
the 'aeropolis’), and enelose its boundaries; he will then divide the eity itself and 
the whole eountry into [e] twelve seetions by lines radiating from this eentral 
point. The twelve seetions should be made equal in the sense that a seetion 
should be smaller if the soil is good, bigger if it is poor. The legislator must then 
mark out five thousand and forty holdings, and further divide eaeh into two 
parts; he should then make an individual holding eonsist of two sueh parts 
eoupled so that eaeh has a partner near the eenter or the boundary of the state as 
the ease may be. (A part near the eity and a part next to the boundary should 
form one holding, the seeond nearest the eity with the [d] seeond from the 
boundary should form another, and so on.) He must apply to the two parts the 
rule rve just mentioned about the relative quality of the soil, making them equal 
by varying their size. He should also divide the population into twelve seetions, 
and arrange to distribute among them as equally as possible all wealth over and 
above the aetual holdings (a comprehensive list will be eompiled). Pinally, they 
must alloeate [e] the seetions as twelve 'holdings’ for the twelve gods, 
eonseerate eaeh seetion to the partieular god whieh it has drawn by lot, name it 
after him, and eall it a Tribe’. Again, they must divide the eity into twelve 
seetions in the same way as they divided the rest of the eountry; and eaeh man 
should be allotted two houses, one near the eenter of the state, one near the 
boundary. That will finish off the job of getting the state founded. 

But there’s a lesson here that we must take to heart. This blueprint as a whole 
is never likely to find sueh favorable eireumstanees that every [746] single detail 
will turn out preeisely aeeording to plan. It presupposes men who won’t turn up 
their noses at living in sueh a eommunity, and who will tolerate a moderate and 



fixed level of wealth throughout their lives, and the supervision of the size of 
eaeh individual’s family as we’ve suggested. Will people really put up with 
being deprived of gold and other things whieh, for reasons we went into just 
now, the legislator is obviously going to add to his list of forbidden artieles? 
What about this deseription of a eity and eountryside with houses at the eenter 
and in all direetions round about? He might have been relating a dream, or 
modeling a state [b] and its citizens out of wax. The ideal impresses well 
enough, but the legislator must reeonsider it as follows (this being, then, a 
reprise of his address to us).— 'My friends, in these talks we’re having, don’t 
think it has eseaped me either that the point of view you are urging has some 
truth in it. But I believe that in every project for future aetion, when you are 
displaying the ideal plan that ought to be put into effect, the most satisfactory 
proeedure is to spare no detail of absolute truth and beauty. [e] But if you find 
that one of these details is impossible in praetiee, you ought to put it on one side 
and not attempt it: you should see whieh of the remaining alternatives eomes 
elosest to it and is most nearly akin to your poliey, and arrange to have that done 
instead. But you must let the legislator finish deseribing what he really wants to 
do, and only then join him in eonsidering whieh of his proposals for legislation 
are feasible, and whieh [d] are too difficult. You see, even the maker of the most 
trivial object must make it internally eonsistent if he is going to get any sort of 
reputation.’ 

Now that we’ve deeided to divide the citizens into twelve seetions, we should 
try to realize (after all, it’s elear enough) the enormous number of divisors the 
subdmsions of eaeh seetion have, and reflect how these in turn ean be further 
subdivided and subdmded again until you get to 5040.— This is the 
mathematieal framework whieh will yield you your brotherhoods, loeal 
administrative units, villages, your military eompanies and marehing-eolumns, 
as well as units of eoinage, liquid and dry measures, [e] and weights. The law 
must regulate all these details so that the proper proportions and 
eorrespondenees are observed. And not only that: the legislator should not be 
afraid of appearing to give undue attention to detail. He must be bold enough to 
give instruetions that the citizens are not to be allowed to possess any equipment 
that is not of standard size. He’ll assume it’s a general rule that numerieal 
division in all its variety [747] ean be usefully applied to every field of eonduet. 
It may be limited to the complexities of arithmetie itself, or extended to the 
subtleties of plane and solid geometry; it’s also relevant to sound, and to motion 
(straight up or down or revolution in a eirele). The legislator should take all this 


into aeeount and instruet all his citizens to do their best never to operate outside 
that framework. For domestie and publie purposes, and all professional [b] skills, 
no single braneh of a ehild’s edueation has sueh an enormous range of 
applieations as mathematies; but its greatest advantage is that it wakes up the 
sleepy ignoramus and makes him quick to understand, retentive and sharpwitted; 
and thanks to this miraeulous seienee he does better than his natural abilities 
would have allowed. These subjects will form a splendidly appropriate 
eurrieulum, if hy further laws and eustoms you [e] ean expel the spirit of 
pettiness and greed from the souls of those who are to master them and profit 
from them. But if you fail, youTl find that without notieing it you’ve produeed a 
Twister’ instead of a man of learning—just what ean be seen to have happened 
in the ease of the Egyptians and Phoenieians, and many other raees whose 
approaeh to wealth and life in general shows a narrowminded outlook. (It may 
have been an ineompetent legislator who was to blame for this state of affairs, or 
some stroke of bad luek, or even some natural influences that had the same 
effect.) [d] 

And that’s another point about the ehoiee of sites, Glinias and Megillus, that 
we mustn’t forget. Some loealities are more likely than others to produee 
comparatively good (or bad) eharaeters, and we must take eare to lay down laws 
that do not fly in the face of sueh influences. Some sites are suitable or 
unsuitable beeause of varying winds or periods of heat, others beeause of the 
quality of the water; in some eases the very food grown in the soil ean nourish or 
poison not only the body but the soul as [e] well. But best of all will be the 
plaees where the breeze of heaven blows, where spirits hold possession of the 
land and greet with favor (or disfavor) the various people who eome and settle 
there. The sensible legislator will ponder these influences as carefully as a man 
ean, and then try to lay down laws that will take aeeount of them. This is what 
you must do too, Glinias. You’re going to settle a territory, so here’s the first 
thing you have to attend to. 

Glinias: Well said, sir. I must follow your advice. 


1. The first rank has been given to the gods (726e-727a). 

2. Apun: the Greek nomos means both ‘tune’ and ‘law’. Cf. 722d-e. 

3. See 728b-c. 

4. See 684d-e. 

5. Reading posous in dl with aeeent on the seeond syllable. 

6. There were sites of prestigious oraeles of Apollo at Delphi, Zeus at Dodona in noithwest Greeee, and the 
Egyptian god Ammon at the oasis of Siwa in the Libyan desert. 

7. In this translation the laws making up the legal eode proposed for Glinias’ eity are set off from the 


surrounding text and numbered consecutively. 

8. I.e., as well as on ‘neutral’ objects. 

9. I.e., when he makes money (by dishonest means). 

10. See 741b-c. 
n. See 739a ff. 

12- 5040 = 12 X 420. A ‘seetion’ (420) has many divisors (ineluding all numbers from 1 to 7), and several 
(e.g. 12, 15, 20) ean be conveniently subdivided. Division of all the 12 seetions, if earried far enough, will 
ultimately give you 5040. The brotherhoods and units mentioned just below would be subdmsions of the 
tribes (a tribe = 420 citizens). 


Book VI 

[ 751 ] Athenian: Well then, now that rve got all that off my ehest, your next 
job will be to appoint officials for the state. 

Glinias: It eertainly will. 

Athenian: There are two stages involved in organizing a soeiety.- Pirst you 
establish official positions and appoint people to hold them: you deeide how 
many posts there should be and how they ought to be filled. Then [b] eaeh office 
has to be given its partieular laws: you have to deeide whieh laws will be 
appropriate in eaeh ease, and the number and type required. But before we make 
our ehoiee, let’s pause a moment and explain a point that will affect it. 

Glinias: And what’s that? 

Athenian: This. It’s obvious to anyone that legislation is a tremendous task, 
and that when you have a well eonstrueted state with a well-framed legal eode, 
to put ineompetent officials in eharge of administering the eode is a waste of 
good laws, and the whole business degenerates into farce. [e] And not only that: 
the state will find that its laws are doing it damage and injury on a gigantie seale. 

Glinias: Naturally. 

Athenian: Now let’s notiee the relevance of this to your present soeiety and 
state. You appreeiate that if your eandidates are to deserve promotion to 
positions of power, their eharaeters and family baekground must have been 
adequately tested, right from their ehildhood until the moment of [d] their 
eleetion. Purthermore, the intending eleetors ought to have been well brought up 


in law-abiding habits, so as to be able to approve or disapprove of the eandidates 
for the right reasons and eleet or reject them aeeording to their deserts.- But in 
the present ease we are dealing with people who have only just eome together 
and don’t know eaeh other—and they’re unedueated too. So how eould they ever 
eleet their officials without going wrong? 

Glinias: It’s pretty well impossible. 

Athenian: But look here, 'onee in the raee, you’ve no excuses’, as the saying 
is. That’s just our predieament now: you and your nine eolleagues, [e] you tell 
us, have given an undertaking to the people of Grete to turn your [752] energies 
to founding this state; I, for my part, have promised to join in with this pieee of 
fiction I’m now relating. Seeing that l\e got on to telling a story, I’d be most 
reluetant to Ieave it without a head: it would look a grim sight wandering about 
like that! 

Glinias: And a fine story it’s been, sir. 

Athenian: Surely, but I also intend to give you aetual help along those lines, 
so far as I ean. 

Glinias: Then let’s earry out our program, eertainly. 

Athenian: Yes, we shall, God willing, if we ean keep old age at bay for long 
enough. 

Glinias: 'God willing’ ean probably be taken for granted. [b] 

Athenian: Of eourse. So let’s be guided by him and notiee something else. 

Glinias: What? 

Athenian: That we’ll find we’ve been pretty bold and foolhardy in launehing 
this state of ours. 

Glinias: What’s made you say that? What have you in mind? 

Athenian: I’m thinking of the cheerful way we’re legislating for people 
who’ll be new to the laws we’ve passed, without bothering how they’ll ever be 
brought to aeeept them. It’s obvious to us all, Glinias, even if we’re [e] not very 
clever, that at the start they won’t readily aeeept any at all. Ideally, we’d remain 
on the spot long enough to see people getting a taste of the laws while they’re 
still ehildren; then when they’ve grown up and have beeome thoroughly 
aeeustomed to them, they ean take part in the eleetions to all the offices of the 
state. If we ean manage that (assuming aeeeptable ways and means are 
available), then I reekon that the state would have a firm guarantee of survival 
when its 'sehooldays’ are over. 

Glinias: That’s reasonable enough. [d] 

Athenian: So let’s see if we ean find ways and means. Will this do? I 


maintain, Glinias, that of all the Gretans, the citizens of Gnossus have a speeial 
duty. They must not be eontent with simply doing all that religion demands for 
the mere soil of your settlement: they must also take serupulous eare to see that 
the first officials are appointed by the best and safest methods. And it’s 
absolutely vital to give your best attention to ehoosing, [e] first of all, Guardians 
of the Laws. (Less trouble need be taken over the other officials.) 

Glinias: So ean we find a reasonable way of going about it? 

Athenian: Yes. 'Sons of Grete’ (1 say), 'as the Gnossians take preeedenee 
over your many eities, they should eollaborate with the newly arrived settlers in 
ehoosing a total of thirty-seven men from the two sides, nineteen from the 
settlers, the rest from Gnossus itself ’—the gift of the Gnossians [753] to this 
state of yours, Glinias. They should inelude you in the eighteen, and make you 
yourself a citizen of the eolony, with your eonsent (failing whieh, you’ll be 
gently eompelled). 

Glinias: But why on earth, sir, haven’t you, and Megillus too, enrolled as joint 
administrators? 

Athenian: Ah, eiinias, Athens is a high and mighty state, and so is Sparta; 
besides, they’re both a long way off. But it’s just the right thing for you and the 
other founders, and what 1 said a moment ago of you [b] applies equally to them. 
So let’s take it we’ve explained how to deal with the present situation. But as 
time goes on and the eonstitution has beeome established, the eleetion of these 
officials should be held more or less as follows. Everyone who serves in the 
cavalry or infantry, and has fought in the field while young and strong enough to 
do so, should partieipate. [e] They must proeeed to eleetion in the temple whieh 
the state eonsiders to be the most venerable; eaeh eleetor should plaee on the 
altar of the god a small tablet on whieh he has written the name of the person he 
wishes to vote for, adding the eandidate’s father, tribe, and deme; and he should 
append his own name with the same details. For at least thirty days anyone who 
wishes should be allowed to remove any tablet bearing a name he finds 
objectionable and put it on display in the market-plaee. Then the [d] officials 
must exhibit to the state at large the three hundred tablets that head the list; on 
the basis of this list the voters must then again reeord their nominations, and the 
hundred names that lead this seeond time must be publiely displayed as before. 
On the third oeeasion anyone who wishes should walk between the victims of a 
sacrifice and reeord whieh of these three hundred he ehooses. The thirty-seven 
who receive most votes must then submit to serutiny and be deelared eleeted. 

[e] Well then, Glinias and Megillus, who will make all these arrangements 



about these officials in our state, and their serutiny? We ean surely appreeiate 
that as the state apparatus is as yet only rudimentary sueh people have to be on 
hand; but they eould hardly be available before any officials at all have been 
appointed. Even so, we must have them, and these two hundred persons mustn’t 
be feeble speeimens, either, but men of the highest ealiber. As the proverb says, 
'getting started is half the battle’, and a good [754] beginning we all applaud. 

But in my view a good start is more than 'half’, and no one has yet given it the 
praise it deserves. 

Glinias: That’s quite true. 

Athenian: So as we aeknowledge the value of a good beginning, let’s not skip 
diseussion of it in this ease. Let’s get it quite elear in our own minds how we ean 
taekle it. rve no partieular points to make, except one, whieh is vitally relevant 
to the situation. 

Glinias: And what’s that? 

Athenian: Apart from the eity whieh is founding it, this state we are [b] about 
to settle has, so to speak, no father or mother. I’m quite aware, of eourse, that 
many a foundation has quarreled repeatedly with its founder-state, and will 
again, but in the present eireumstanees we have, as it were, the merest infant on 
our hands. I mean, any ehild is going to fall out with his parents sooner or later, 
but while he’s young and ean’t help himself, he loves them and they love him; 
he’s forever seampering baek to his family and finding his only allies are his 
relatives. That’s exactly the way [e] I maintain our young state regards the 
citizens of Gnossus and how they regard it, in virtue of their role as its guardians. 
I therefore repeat what I said just now—there’s no harm in saying a good thing 
twiee—that the citizen of Gnossus should ehoose eolleagues from among the 
newly arrived eolonists and take eharge of all these arrangements; they should 
ehoose at least a hundred of them, the oldest and most virtuous they ean find; 
and they themselves should eontribute another hundred. They should enter the 
new state and eollaborate in seeing that the officials are designated [d] aeeording 
to law, and after designation, scrutinized. When they’ve done all that, the 
citizens of Gnossus should resume living in Gnossus and leave the infant state to 
work out its own salvation and Aourish unaided. 

The duties for whieh the members of the body of thirty-seven should be 
appointed are as follows (not only here and now, but permanently): first, they are 
to aet as Guardians of the Laws; seeond, they are to take eharge of the 
doeuments in whieh eaeh person has made his return to the officials of his total 
property. (A man may leave four hundred draehmas undeelared if he belongs to 



the highest property-elass, three hundred if to the seeond, two [e] hundred if to 
the third, and one hundred if he belongs to the fourth.) 


5. If anyone is found to possess anything in addition to the registered sum, 
the entire surplus should be confiscated by the state, 

and on top of that anyone who wants to should bring a eharge against him—and 
an ugly, disereditable and disgraceful eharge it will be, if the man is convicted of 
being entieed by the prospeet of gain to hold the laws in eontempt. The aeeuser, 
who may be anyone, should aeeordingly enter a eharge of 'money-grubbing’ 
against him, and proseeute in the eourt of the Law-Guardians themselves. 

6. If the defendant is found guilty, 

he must be excluded from the eommon resourees of the state, and when [755] 
a grant of some kind is made, he must go without and be limited to his 
holding; and for as long as he lives his conviction should be reeorded for 
publie inspeetion by all and sundry. 

A Law-Guardian must not hold office for longer than twenty years; he should 
be not less than fifty years old on appointment, and if he is appointed at sixty, his 
maximum tenure must be ten years, and so on. And if a man survives beyond 
seventy, he should no longer expect to hold [b] sueh an important post as 
membership of this board. 

That gives us three duties to assign to the Guardians of the Laws. As the legal 
eode is extended, eveiy new law will give this body of men additional duties to 
perform, over and above the ones we’ve mentioned. 

Now for the eleetion of the other officials, one by one. 

Next, then, we have to eleet Generals and their aides-de-eamp, so to [e] speak: 
Gavalry-Gommanders, Tribe-Leaders, and eontrollers of the tribal eompanies of 
infantry ('Gompany-Gommanders’ will be a good name for these officers, whieh 
is in fact what most people do eall them). 

Generals. The Guardians of the Laws must eompile a preliminary list of 
eandidates, restrieted to citizens, and the Generals should then be eleeted from 
this list by all those who have served in the armed forces at the proper age, or are 
serving at the time. If anybody thinks that someone [d] not on the preliminary 
list is better qualified than someone who is, he must name his proposed 
substitute, and say whom he should replaee; then, having sworn his oath, he 



must propose the alternative eandidate. Whichever of the two the voting favors 
should be a eandidate in the eleetion. The three eandidates who receive most 
votes should beeome Generals and take over the organization of military affairs, 
after being scrutinized in the same way as the Guardians of the Laws. 

[e] Company-Commanders. The eleeted Generals should make their own 
preliminary list of twelve Gompany-Gommanders, one for eaeh tribe; the 
eounter-nominations, the eleetion and the serutiny must be eondueted as they 
were for the Generals themselves. 

The Eleetions. For the moment, before a eouneil and executive eommittees have 
been ehosen, your assembly must be convened by the Guardians of the Laws in 
the holiest and most eapaeious plaee they ean find; and they must seat the heavy- 
armed soldiers, the cavalry, and finally all other ranks, in separate bloeks. The 
Generals and Gavalry-Gommanders should be [756] eleeted by the whole 
assembly, the Gompany-Gommanders by the shield-bearers, and their Tribe- 
Leaders by the entire cavalry; as for light-armed troops, arehers, or whatever 
other ranks there may be, the appointment of their leaders should be left to the 
Generals’ diseretion. 

Cavalry-Commanders. That will leave us with the appointment of the Gavalry- 
Gommanders. The preliminary list must be drawn up by the same persons as 
drew up the list of Generals, and the eleetion and eounterproposals should be 
eondueted in the same way; the cavalry must hold [b] the eleetion watehed by 
the infantry, and the two eandidates with the most votes must beeome leaders of 
the entire mounted force. 

Disputed Votes. Votes may be disputed no more than twiee. If anyone eontests 
the vote on the third oeeasion, the tellers must deeide the issue by voting among 
themselves. 

The eouneil should have thirty dozen members, as three hundred sixty will be 
a convenient number for subdMsion. The total will be divided [e] into four 
seetions of ninety, this being the number of members to be eleeted from eaeh 
property-elass. The first step in the eleetion is to be eompulsory for all: everyone 
must take part in the nomination of members of the highest elass, and anybody 
who negleets his duty must pay the approved fine. When the nominations are 
eompleted, the names must be noted down. 



On the next day, using the same proeedure as before, they will nominate 
members of the seeond elass. 

On the third day, nominating for Gouneillors from the third elass will [d] be 
optional, except for voters of the first three elasses: voters of the fourth and 
lowest elass will be exempted from the fine if they do not eare to make a 
nomination. 

The fourth day will see the nomination for representatives of the fourth and 
lowest elass; everyone must take part, but voters of the third and fourth elass 
who do not wish to nominate should not be fined—unlike voters of the seeond 
and first elasses, who must be fined treble and quadruple the standard fine 
respectively if they do not make a nomination. 

On the fifth day the officials must display to the entire citizen body the [e] 
names duly noted down, and on the basis of these lists every man must east his 
vote or pay the standard fine. One hundred eighty must be seleeted from eaeh 
property-elass, and half of them finally ehosen by lot. These, after serutiny, are 
to be Gouneillors for the year. 

A system of seleetion like that will effect a eompromise between a 
monarehieal and a demoeratie eonstitution, whieh is preeisely the sort of 
eompromise a eonstitution should always be. You see, even if you proelaim that 
a master and his slave shall have equal status, Mendship between [757] them is 
inherently impossible. The same applies to the relations between an honest man 
and a seoundrel. indiseriminate equality for all amounts to znequality, and both 
fill a state with quarrels between its citizens. How eorreet the old saying is, that 
'equality leads to Mendship’! It’s right enough and it rings true, but what kind of 
equality has this potential is a problem whieh produees ripe confusion. This is 
beeause we use the same term for [b] two eoneepts of 'equality’, whieh in most 
respeets are virtual opposites. The first sort of equality (of measures, weights and 
numbers) is within the eompetenee of any state and any legislator: that is, one 
ean simply distribute equal awards by lot. But the most genuine equality, and the 
best, is not so obvious. It needs the wisdom and judgment of Zeus, and only in a 
limited number of ways does it help the human raee; but when states or even 
individuals do find it profitable, they find it very profitable indeed. The general 
method I mean is to grant mueh to the great and less to the [e] less great, 
adjusting what you give to take aeeount of the real nature of eaeh—specifically, 
to confer high reeognition on great virtue, but when you eome to the poorly 
edueated in this respeet, to treat them as they deserve. We maintain, in fact, that 
statesmanship eonsists of essentially this—striet justice. This is what we should 



be aiming at now, Glinias: this [d] is the kind of 'equality’ we should eoneentrate 
on as we bring our state into the world. The founder of any other state should 
also eoneentrate on this same goal when he frames his laws, and take no notiee 
of a buneh of dietators, or a single one, or even the power of the people. He must 
always make justice his aim, and this is preeisely as we’ve deseribed it: it 
eonsists of granting the 'equality’ that unequals deserve to get. Yet on oeeasion a 
state as a whole (unless it is prepared to put up with a degree of Metion in one 
part or another) will be obliged to apply these eoneepts in a rather rough and 
ready way, beeause eomplaisanee and toleration, whieh always [e] wreek 
eomplete preeision, are the enemies of striet justice. You ean now see why it was 
neeessary to avoid the anger of the man in the street by giving him an equal 
ehanee in the lot (though even then we prayed to the gods of good luek to make 
the lot give the right deeisions). So though force of eireumstanees eompels us to 
employ both sorts of equality, we should employ the seeond, whieh demands 
good luek to prove sueeessM, [758] as little as possible. 

So mueh, my friends, for the justification of our poliey, whieh is the poliey a 
state must follow if it means to survive. The state is just like a ship at sea, whieh 
always needs someone to keep wateh night and day: as it is steered through the 
waves of international affairs, it lives in eonstant peril of being eaptured by all 
sorts of eonspiraeies. Henee the need of an [b] unbroken ehain of authority right 
through the day and into the night and then on into the next day, guard relieving 
guard in endless sueeession. But a large body will never be able to aet quickly 
enough, and most of the time we have to leave the majority of eouneil members 
free to live their private lives and administer their own establishments. We must 
therefore divide the members of the eouneil into twelve groups, one for [e] eaeh 
month, and have them go on guard by turns. They must be available promptly, 
whenever anyone from abroad or from within the state itself approaehes them 
wishing to give information or inquire about those topies on whieh a state must 
arrange to answer the questions of other states and receive replies to its own. 
They must be partieularly eoneerned with the [d] eonstant revolutions of all 
kinds that are apt to oeeur in a state; if possible, they must prevent them, but 
failing that they must see that the state gets to know as soon as possible, so that 
the outbreak ean be eured. That is why this executive eommittee has to be in 
eharge of convening and dissoMng not only statutory meetings but also those 
held in some national emergeney. The authority that should see to all this—a 
twelfth of the eouneil—will of eourse be off duty for eleven-twelfths of the year: 
it’s the seetion of the eouneil on duty that must eo-operate with other officials 



and keep a watchful eye on the state. 

[e] That will be a reasonable arrangement for the eity, but what about the rest 
of the eountry? How should it be superintended and organized? Well now, the 
entire eity and the entire eountry have been divided into twelve seetions; there 
are the roads of the eentral eity; there are houses, publie buildings, harbors, the 
market, and fountains; there are, above all, saered enelosures and similar plaees. 
Shouldn’t all these things have officials appointed to look after them? 

Glinias: Naturally. 

[759] Athenian: We ean say, then, that the temples should have Attendants 
and Priests and Priestesses. Next, there are the duties of looking after streets and 
publie buildings, ensuring that they reaeh the proper standards, stopping men 
and animals doing them damage, and seeing that eonditions both in the suburbs 
and the eity itself are in keeping with a civilized life. All these duties require 
three types of officials to be ehosen: the 'Gity-Wardens’ (as they will be ealled) 
will be responsible for the points we’ve just mentioned, and the 'Market- 
Wardens’ for the eorreet eonduet of the market. 

[b] Priests or Priestesses of temples who have hereditary priesthoods should 
not be turned out of office. But if (as is quite likely in a new foundation) few or 
no temples are thus provided for, the deficiencies must be made good by 
appointing Priests and Priestesses to be Attendants in the temples of the gods. In 
all these eases the appointments should be made partly by eleetion and partly by 
lot, so that a mixture of demoeratie and non-demoeratie methods in every rural 
and urban division may lead to the greatest possible feeling of solidarity. In 
eleeting Priests, one should Ieave it to the god himself to express his wishes, and 
allow him to guide the luek of the [e] draw. But the man whom the lot favors 
must be sereened to see that he is healthy and legitimate, reared in a family 
whose moral standards eould hardly be higher, and that he himself and his father 
and mother have Iived unpolluted by homieide and all sueh offenses against 
heaven. 

They must get laws on all religious matters from Delphi, and appoint 
Expounders of them; that will provide them with a eode to be obeyed.[d] Eaeh 
priesthood must be held for a year and no longer, and anyone who intends to 
eelebrate our rites in due conformity with religious law should not be less than 
sixty years old. The same rules should apply to Priestesses too. 

There should be three- Expounders. The tribes will be arranged in three sets of 
four, and every man should nominate four persons, eaeh from the same set as 
himself; the three eandidates who receive most votes should be scrutinized, and 


nine names should then be sent to Delphi for the oraele to seleet one from eaeh 
group of three. Their serutiny, and the requirement as to age, should be the same 
as in the ease of the Priests; these three must [e] hold office for life, and when 
one dies the group of four tribes in whieh the vacancy oeeurs should make 
nominations for a replaeement. 

The highest property-elass must eleet Treasurers to eontrol the saered funds of 
eaeh temple, and to look after the temple-enelosures and their [ 760 ] produee and 
revenues; three should be ehosen to take eharge of the largest temples, two for 
the less large, and one for the very small. The eleetion and serutiny of these 
officials should be eondueted as it was for the Generals. 

So mueh by way of provision for the holy plaees. 

As far as praetieable, nothing should be left unguarded. The proteetion of the 
eity is to be the business of the Generals, Gompany-Gommanders, Gavalry- 
Gommanders, Tribe-Leaders and members of the Executive—and [b] the Gity- 
Wardens and Market-Wardens too, onee we have them eleeted and satisfactorily 
installed in office. The whole of the rest of the eountry should be proteeted as 
follows. Our entire territory has been divided as exactly as possible into twelve 
equal seetions, and every year one tribe must be alloeated by lot to eaeh of them. 
Every tribe must provide five 'Gountry-Wardens’ or 'Guards-in-Ghief’, eaeh of 
whom will be allowed to ehoose from his own tribe- twelve young men who 
must be not younger than twenty-five nor older than thirty. The effect of the lot 
will be that [e] eaeh group will take a different seetion every month, so that they 
all get experience and knowledge of the entire eountry. The guards and their 
officers in eharge are to hold their respective eommissions for two years. 

Starting from the original seetions (i.e., distriets of the eountry) assigned [d] by 
lot, the Guards-in-Ghief are to take their groups round in a eirele, transferring 
them eaeh month to the next distriet on the right ('on the right’ should be 
understood to mean To the East’). But it’s not enough that as many of the guards 
as possible should get experience of the eountry at only one season of the year: 
we want them to add to their knowledge of the aetual territory by discovering 
what goes on in every distriet at every season. So their leaders for the time being 
should follow up the first [e] year by spending a seeond leading them baek 
through the various distriets, moving this time to the left. Eor the third year, a 
tribe must ehoose other Gountry-Wardens, and five new Guards-in-Ghief, eaeh 
in eharge of twelve assistants. 

While stationed in the various distriets, their duties should be as follows. To 
start with, they must see that the territory is proteeted against enemies as 



thoroughly as possible. They must dig ditehes wherever neeessary, and excavate 
trenehes and ereet fortifications to eheek any attempt to harm the [761] land and 
the livestock. They will requisition the beasts of burden and slaves of the loeal 
residents for these purposes, and employ them at their diseretion, pieking as far 
as possible times when they are not required for their normal duties. The 
wardens must arrange that the enemy would be impeded at eveiy turn, whereas 
movement by our own side (by men or beasts of burden or eattle) would be 
facilitated; and they must see that every road is as easy for the traveler as ean be 
managed. 

The rain God sends must do the eountryside good, not harm, so the [b] 
wardens must see that the water flowing off the high ground down into any 
sufficiently deep ravines between the hills is eolleeted by dikes and ditehes, so 
that the ravines ean retain and absorb it, and supply streams and springs for all 
the distriets in the eountryside below, and give even the driest of spots a eopious 
supply of pure water. As for water that springs from the ground, the wardens 
must beautify the fountains and rivers that [e] form by adorning them with trees 
and buildings; they must use drains to tap the individual streams and eolleet an 
abundant supply, and any grove or saered enelosure whieh has been dedieated 
nearby must be embellished by having a perennial flow of water direeted by 
irrigation into the very temples of the gods. The young men should ereet in every 
quarter gymnasia for themselves and senior citizens, eonstruet warm baths for 
the old folk, and lay up a large stoek of thoroughly dry wood. All this will help 
to [d] relieve invalids, and farmers wearied by the labor of the fields—and it will 
be a mueh kinder treatment than the tender mereies of some fool of a doetor. 

All these and similar projects will beautify and improve a distriet, and permit 
some weleome reereation into the bargain. The Wardens’ really serious duties 
should be as follows. Eaeh squad of sixty must proteet its own distriet not only 
from enemies, but from those who profess to be [e] friends. If a slave or a free 
man injures a neighbor or any other citizen, the Wardens must try the ease 
brought by the plaintiff. The five leaders should deal with the trivial eases on 
their own authority, but in the more important eases (when one man sues another 
for any sum up to three minas) they should sit in judgment with one group of 
twelve assistants as a beneh of seventeen. Apart from the officials whose 
deeisions (like those of kings) are final, no judge shall hold eourt, and no official 
shall fill his position, without being liable to be ealled to aeeount for his aetions. 
The Gountry-Wardens are to be no exception, if they treat the people in their eare 
at all high-handedly by giving them unfair orders or by trying [762] to grab and 



remove any agrieultural equipment without permission, or allow their palms to 
be greased, or go so far as to deliver unjust verdicts. For giving way to boot- 
liekers they must be publiely disgraeed. When the aetual injury they have done 
to an inhabitant of their distriet does not exceed one mina in value, they should 
voluntarily submit to a trial before the villagers and neighbors. Whenever larger 
sums are involved (or even smaller sums, if the aeeused is not prepared to 
submit to trial beeause he’s [b] confident that by moving to a fresh distriet every 
month he will get away and 'get off ’ too), the injured party should file suit 
against him in the eommon eourts. 

7. If the plaintiff wins the day, 

then this elusive fellow who was not prepared to pay a penalty with a good 
graee must pay him double the amount at issue. 

The way of life of the Gountry-Wardens and their officers during their two 
years on duty will be something like this. First, in every distriet of the eountry 
there should be eommunal restaurants, at whieh everyone will [e] have to eat 
together. 

8. If a Warden fails to turn up at these meals even for one day, or sleeps away 
from his quarters at night, except on the express orders of his superiors or 
beeause of some unavoidable neeessity, 

the five leaders may post his name in the market-plaee as a deserter from his 
post; if they do, he will have to bear the disgraee of having turned traitor to 
the state, and everyone who happens to meet him will be entitled to give him a 
beating if he wants to, without being punished for it. 

If one of the aetual officers goes so far as to eommit this sort of offense, [d] all 
his fifty-nine eolleagues must look into the business. 

9. If one of them notiees (or is told) what is going on and fails to bring a ease, 
the same laws should be invoked against him, and he must be punished with 
greater severity than his juniors: that is, he is to be stripped of his right to 
exercise any authority over the young. 

The Guardians of the Laws should keep a sharp eye on these offenses and try to 
stop them being eommitted at all; failing that, they must see that the proper 
penalties are inflicted. 



[e] No one will ever make a eommendable master without having been a 
servant first; one should be proud not so mueh of ruling well but of serving well 
—and serving the laws above all (beeause this is the way we serve the gods), and 
seeondly, if we are young, those who are full of years and honor. It is vital that 
everyone should be convinced that this rule applies to us all. The next point, 
then, is that when someone who has joined the Gountry-Wardens gets to the end 
of his two years, he ought to be no stranger to a meager daily ration of uneooked 
food. In fact, after being seleeted, the groups of twelve assistant Wardens must 
assemble with the [763] five officers and resolve that, being servants, they will 
not possess other servants and slaves for themselves, nor employ the attendants 
of other people (the farmers and villagers) for their own private needs, but only 
for publie tasks. With that exception, they must expect to double as their own 
servants and fend for themselves; and on top of all that they must reekon to 
investigate the entire eountry, summer and winter, in arms, to [b] proteet and get 
to know every distriet in sueeession. Everyone should be elosely familiar with 
his own eountry: probably no study is more valuable. This is the real reason why 
the youths must go in for hunting with dogs, and other types of ehase—quite 
apart from the pleasure and profit that everyone gets out of sueh activities. 

So mueh for these 'secret-service men’ or 'Gountry-Wardens’ (eall them [e] 
what you will), and their regimen—a regimen into whieh everyone who means 
to play his part in keeping his eountry safe must throw himself heart and soul. 

The next eleetion on our list was that of the Market-Wardens and City- 
Wardens. There are to be three of the latter, who will divide the twelve seetions 
of the eity into three groups, and like their eounterparts (the Gountry-Wardens), 
will look after the roads, both the streets within the eity boundaries and the 
various routes that extend into the eapital from [d] the eountry; and they must 
also supervise the buildings, to see that they are eonstrueted to the statutory 
standards. In partieular, they must ensure that the water whieh the Guards-in- 
Chief have transmitted and sent on to them in good eondition reaehes the 
fountains pure and in sufficient quantities, so that it enhanees the beauty and 
amenities of the eity. So these officials too must be men of some ealiber, with 
time to go in for publie affairs, whieh means that every citizen nominating City- 
Wardens must confine his ehoiee to members of the highest property-elass. 

When [e] they have held the eleetion and produeed a short list of six eandidates 
with the most votes, the officials responsible are to seleet three of them by lot; 
and these, after serutiny, should hold office in aeeordanee with the laws provided 
for them. 



Next, five Market-Wardens must be eleeted from the first and seeond 
property-elasses. In general, their eleetion should be eondueted as for the City- 
Wardens: ten should be seleeted from the list of eandidates by voting, and then 
five seleeted by lot, who after due serutiny should be appointed to office. (Yoting 
is eompulsory for all in every eleetion, and everyone who fails in his duty and is 
denouneed to the authorities should be fined [764] fifty draehmas and get the 
reputation of being a seoundrel. Attendanee at the assembly (the general meeting 
of the state) is to be optional, except for members of the first and seeond 
property-elasses, who will be fined ten draehmas if their absenee from sueh a 
meeting is proved. But the third and fourth elasses will not be forced to attend 
and should not be subject to any penalty unless the authorities, for some pressing 
reason, instruet everyone to eome.) To get baek to the Market-Wardens: they are 
to maintain [b] due order in the market, and look after the temples and fountains, 
to see that no one damages them. They must punish anyone who eommits an 
offense, a slave or foreigner by whipping him and putting him in ehains; but if a 
native citizen misbehaves himself in this way, the Market-Wardens should be 
authorized to deeide the ease on their own and fine the eulprit up to a hundred 
draehmas, the limit being inereased to two hundred if they sit in assoeiation with 
the City-Wardens. In their own sphere, the [e] City-Wardens too should have the 
same power of fining and punishing, and inflict fines up to one mina on their 
own, and up to two minas in assoeiation with the Market-Wardens. 

The right thing to do next will be to appoint officials in eharge of (A) eulture 
and (B) physieal training—two eategories of them in eaeh ease, one (1) to handle 
the edueational side and the other (2) to organize eompetitions. By (1) 'edueation 
officials’ the law means superintendents of gymnasia and sehools, who see that 
they are deeently run, supervise the [d] eurrieulum and organize sueh related 
matters as the attendanee and aeeommodation of the boys and girls. (2) 'Officials 
in eharge of eompetitions’ means judges of eompetitors in athleties and eontests 
of the arts (there being here again two eategories (AB) of officials, one for the 
arts, one for athleties). (B2) Men and horses in athletie eontests ean have the 
same judges, but (A2) in the arts, ehoruses should properly have (A2a) one set of 
judges, while solo dramatie performances (given by reeiters of poetry, [e] lyre- 
players, pipe-players and sueh people) ought to have another (A2b). So I 
suppose a good start will be to seleet (A2a) the authority to supervise ehildren, 
men and girls as they enjoy themselves in ehoruses by daneing and every other 
type of eultural activity. One official, who is to be not less than forty years old, 
will suffice, and one of not less than thirty (A2b) will [765] also be enough to 



present the solo performances and give an adequate deeision between the 
eontestants. The Chief Organizer of the Ghoruses (A2a) must be ehosen in some 
sueh way as this. All those who are keen on sueh things should attend the 
eleetion meeting and be liable to a fine if they don’t (this is a point for the 
Guardians of the Laws to deeide), whereas others who do not wish to attend 
should not be eompelled. In [b] proposing their ehoiee the eleetors should 
confine themselves to the experts, and in the serutiny there must be only one 
reason for aeeepting or rejecting the eandidate the lot has favored: that he is 
experienced or inexperienced as the ease may be. One of the ten nominees with 
the most votes must be seleeted by lot, scrutinized, and be in eharge of the 
ehoruses for the year aeeording to law. Similarly with the year’s entrants for solo 
performances and eombined pieees on the pipes: only after the applieation of the 
same eriterion should the eandidate (A2b) favored by the lot take eharge of them 
and deeide between them, having referred the deeision in his own ease to [e] his 
judges. Next, (B2) Umpires for athletie eontests and exercises of horses and men 
must be ehosen from the seeond and also the third property-elass; it will be 
eompulsory for members of the first three elasses to take part in the eleetion, but 
the lowest elass may be let off without a fine. The Umpires should number three, 
ehosen by lot from the twenty eandidates who head the poll, and duly sanetioned 
by the serutineers. 

[d] If anyone is judged and found wanting in the serutiny after being drawn by 
lot for any office, another person must be ehosen in his plaee by the same 
methods, and his serutiny eondueted in the same way. 

The remaining official in this field is the direetor of the entire edueation of the 
boys and girls. Here too there should be one official in eharge under the law. He 
must be not younger than fifty years old, and the father of legitimate ehildren— 
preferably both sons and daughters, though either [e] alone will do. The ehosen 
eandidate himself and those who ehoose him should appreeiate that this is by far 
the most important of all the supreme offices in the state. Any living ereature 
that llourishes in its first stages of growth gets a tremendous impetus towards its 
natural perfection and the final development appropriate to it, and this is true of 
both plants and [766] animals (tame and wild), and men too. Man is a Tame’ 
animal, as we put it, and of eourse if he enjoys a good edueation and happens to 
have the right natural disposition, he’s apt to be a most heavenly and gentle 
ereature; but his upbringing has only to be inadequate or misguided and he’ll 
beeome the wildest animal on the face of the earth. That’s why the legislator 
should not treat the edueation of ehildren eursorily or as a seeondary matter; he 



should regard the right ehoiee of the man who is going to be in eharge of the 
ehildren as something of erueial importanee, and appoint [b] as their Minister the 
best all-round citizen in the state. So all the officials except the eouneil and 
members of the Executive- should meet at the temple of Apollo and hold a seeret 
ballot, eaeh man voting for whichever Guardian of the Laws he thinks would 
make the best Minister of Edueation. The one who attraets the largest number of 
votes should be scrutinized by the officials who have eleeted him, the Guardians 
of the Laws standing [e] aside. The Minister should hold office for five years, 
and in the sixth he should be replaeed by his sueeessor after an eleetion held 
under the same rules. 

If any publie official dies in office and there are more than thirty days of his 
tenure left to run, the officials eoneerned must follow the same proeedure as 
before and appoint a replaeement. If a guardian of orphans dies, the relatives on 
both the mother’s and the father’s side (as far as the ehildren of first eousins), 
provided they are living in the state, should appoint a sueeessor within ten days, 
or be fined a draehma for every day [d] they let pass without appointing the 
ehildren’s new guardian. 

Of eourse, any state without duly established eourts simply eeases to be a 
state. If a judge is silent, and (as in arbitration) has no more to say than the 
litigants in a preliminary hearing he’ll never be able to eome to a satisfactory 
deeision on the eases before him. That’s why a large beneh finds it difficult to 
return good verdicts—and so does a small one, if its members are of poor 
ealiber. The point in dispute between the parties [e] must always be made erystal 
elear, and leisurely and repeated interrogation over a period of time helps a lot to 
clarify the issues. That is the justification for making litigants bring their eharges 
initially before a eourt of neighbors, who will be their friends and understand 
best the aetions whieh provoke [767] the dispute. If a litigant is dissatisfied with 
the judgment of this eourt, he may apply to a seeond, but if the first two eourts 
are both unable to settle the argument, the verdict of the third must elose the 
ease. 

In a sense, to establish a eourt is to eleet officials. Every official, you see, 
sometimes has to set up as a judge as well; and a judge, although strietly he has 
no official position, beeomes in a way an official of eonsiderable importanee 
during the day on whieh he sits in judgment and gives his verdict. So on the 
assumption that judges too are officials, let’s specify [b] what judges will be 
appropriate, the disputes they will deeide, and how many should sit on eaeh ease. 
The eourt appointed by the eommon ehoiee of the litigants themselves for their 


own private eases should have absolute authority. Gases may be brought before 
the other eourts for two reasons: one private person may eharge another with 
having done him wrong, and bring him to eourt so that the issue ean be deeided; 
or someone may believe that one of the citizens is aeting against the publie 
interests and wish to eome to the eommunity’s assistanee. Now we must specify 
the eharaeter [e] and identity of the judges. 

Pirst, let’s set up a eommon eourt for all private persons who are eontesting an 
issue with eaeh other for the third time. It is to be formed in some sueh way as 
this. All officials whose tenure lasts for a year or longer should assemble in a 
single temple on the day just before the new year opens in [d] the month after the 
summer solstiee; then, after swearing to the god, they must offer him their 
ehoieest fruit, so to speak: eaeh board of officials should eontribute one judge, 
the man who appears to be the outstanding member of his board and seems 
likely to judge the eases of his fellow citizens during the eoming year in the best 
and most god-fearing manner. When the judges have been ehosen, their serutiny 
should be eondueted before their very eleetors, and if any one of them is 
rejected, a replaeement should be ehosen under the same rules. Those who pass 
the serutiny are to sit in judgment on the eases of the litigants who refuse to 
aeeept the deeision of the other eourts. They are to vote openly, and it will be [e] 
eompulsory for the Gouneillors and the other officials who eleeted the judges to 
wateh and listen to the trials; others may attend if they wish. 

If anyone aeeuses a man of having knowingly returned a false verdict, he must 
go to the Guardians of the Laws to prefer the eharge. 

10. If the aeeused is found guilty as eharged, 

he will have to pay to the injured party half the damages awarded; if he is 
thought to deserve a stiffer punishment, his judges must ealeulate the 
additional penalty he should suffer or additional fine he ought to pay to the 
state and his proseeutor. 

[768] As for eharges of erimes against the state, the first need is to let the man 
in the street play his part in judging them. A wrong done to the state is a wrong 
done to all its citizens, who would be justifiably annoyed if they were excluded 
from deeiding sueh eases. But although we should allow the opening and elosing 
stages of this kind of trial to be in the hands of the people, the detailed 
examination should be eondueted by three of the highest officials, ehosen by 
agreement between proseeutor and defendant. If they are unable to reaeh 



agreement themselves, the eoundl should deeide between their respective 
ehoiees. 

[b] Everyone should have a part to play in private suits too, beeause anyone 
excluded from the right to partieipate in trying eases feels he has no stake in the 
eommunity whatever. Henee we must also have eourts organized on a tribal 
basis, where the judges, being ehosen by lot as oeeasion arises, will give their 
verdicts uneorrupted by external pressures. But the final deeision in all these 
eases is to be given by that other eourt whieh deals [e] with litigants who eannot 
settle their ease either before their neighbors or in the tribal eourts, and whieh for 
their benefit has been made (we elaim) as ineorruptible a eourt as ean be 
assembled by human power. 

So mueh for our eourts (and we admit that to eall their members either 
'officials’ or 'non-officials’ without qualification raises difficulties of 
terminology). We’ve given a sort of superficial sketeh, whieh in spite of 
ineluding a number of details, nevertheless omitted a good many, beeause a 
better plaee for presenting an exact legal proeedure and classification of suits [d] 
will be towards the end of our legislation. So this theme may be dismissed till we 
are finishing off. We have already explained most of the rules for establishing 
official posts, but we still ean’t get a eompletely elear and exact pieture of every 
individual detail of the entire eonstitutional organization of the state: for that, we 
need to take every single topie in proper sequence and go through the whole 
subject from beginning to end. So far, then, [e] we’ve deseribed the eleetion of 
officials, and that brings us to the end of our introduetion. Now to start the aetual 
legislation: there’s no need to postpone or delay it any longer. 

Glinias: I very mueh approve of your introduetion, sir, and I’m even more 
impressed by the way you’ve rounded it off so that it leads into the opening of 
the next theme. 

Athenian: So far, then, these ideas we old men have been tossing about [769] 
have given us splendid sport. 

Glinias: Splendid indeed, but I fancy you really meant they were 'a splendid 
ehallenge for men in their prime of life’. 

Athenian: I dare say. But here’s another point. I wonder if you agree with 
me? 

Glinias: What about? What point? 

Athenian: You know how painting a pieture of anything seems to be a never- 
ending business. It always looks as if the proeess of touehing up [b] by adding 
eolor or relief (or whatever it’s ealled in the trade) will never finally get to the 



point where the elarity and beauty of the pieture are beyond improvement. 

Glinias: Yes, I too get mueh the same sort of impression, though only from 
hearsay—rve never gone in for that sort of skill. 

Athenian: Well, you haven’t missed anything. But we ean still use this 
passing mention of it to illustrate the next point. Suppose that one day somebody 
were to take it into his head to paint the most beautiful pieture [e] in the world, 
whieh would never deteriorate but always improve at his hands as the years went 
by. You realize that as the painter is not immortal, he won’t achieve anything 
very permanent by lavishing sueh eare and attention on his pieture unless he 
leaves some sueeessor to repair the ravages of time? Won’t his sueeessor also 
have to be able to supplement deficiencies in his master’s skill and improve the 
pieture by touehing it up?- 

Glinias: True. 

Athenian: Well then, don’t you think the legislator will want to do [d] 
something similar? Pirst of all he’ll want to write his laws and make them as 
aeeurate as he ean; then as time goes on and he tries to put his pet theories into 
praetiee—^well, do you think there’s any legislator so stupid as not to realize that 
his eode has many inevitable deficiencies whieh must be put right by a 
sueeessor, if the state he’s founded is to enjoy a eontinuous [e] improvement in 
its administrative arrangements, rather than suffer a deeline? 

Glinias: Yes, 1 think—indeed l’m sure—that this is the sort of thing any 
legislator will want to do. 

Athenian: So if a legislator were able to discover a way of doing this—that 
is, if by instruetion or pointing to eonerete examples he eould make someone 
else understand (perfectly or imperfectly) how to keep laws in good repair by 
amending them—1 suppose he’d never give up explaining his method until he’d 
got it aeross? 

Glinias: Of eourse. [770] 

Athenian: So isn’t this what you two and 1 ought to be doing now? 

Glinias: What do you mean? 

Athenian: Now that we (in the evening of life) are on the point of framing 
laws, for whieh we have guardians already ehosen (our juniors), oughtn’t we to 
eombine our law-giving with an attempt to turn them into law-'givers’ as well as 
law-'guardians’, as far as we ean? 

[b] Glinias: Of eourse we ought, assuming we’re up to it. 

Athenian: Anyhow, we ought to try, and do our level best. 

Glinias: Gertainly. 



Athenian: Let’s address them as follows: 'Golleagues and proteetors of our 
laws, we shall—inevitably—leave a great many gaps in every seetion of our 
eode. However, we shall eertainly take eare to outline a sort of sketeh of the 
eomplete system with its main points, and it will be your [e] job to take this 
sketeh and fill in the details. You ought to hear what your aims should be when 
you do this. Megillus and eiinias and I have mentioned it to eaeh other more 
than onee, and we are agreed that our formula is a good one. We want you to be 
sympathetie to our way of thinking and beeome our pupils, keeping in view this 
aim whieh the three of us are unanimous a giver and guardian of laws should 
have. The eentral point on whieh we agree amounted to this. “Our aim in life 
should be [d] goodness and the spiritual virtue appropriate to mankind. There are 
various things that ean assist us: it may be some pursuit we follow, a partieular 
habit, or something we possess; we may get help from some desire we have or 
some opinion we hold or some eourse of study; and all this is true of both male 
and female members of the eommunity, young or old. Whatever the means, it’s 
this aim we’ve deseribed that we must all strain every musele to achieve 
throughout our lives. No man, whoever he is, [e] should ever be found valuing 
anything else, if it impedes his progress—not even, in the last resort, the state. 
Rather than have the state tolerate the yoke of slavery and be ruled by unworthy 
hands, it may be absolutely neeessary to allow it to be destroyed, or abandon it 
by going into exile. All that sort of hardship we simply have to endure rather 
than permit a ehange to the sort of politieal system whieh will make men worse.” 
This, then, is the agreed statement; now it’s up to you to eonsider this double 
[771] aim of ours and eensure the laws that ean do nothing to help us; but you 
must eommend and weleome the effective ones with enthusiasm, and cheerfully 
live as they dietate. You must have no truek with other pursuits whieh aim at 
different “goods” (as people eall them).’ 

The best way to start the next seetion of our eode will be to deal with matters 
of religion. Pirst, we should go baek to the figure of 5040 and [b] reflect again 
how many convenient divisors we found both in this total and its subdMsion the 
tribe (whieh is one-twelfth of the total, as we specified, i.e., exactly the produet 
of twenty-one multiplied by twenty). Our grand total is divisible by twelve, and 
so is the number of persons in a tribe (420) and in eaeh ease this subdmsion 
must be regarded as holy, a gift of God, eorresponding to the months of the year 
and the revolution of the universe. This is exactly why every state is guided by 
innate intuition to give these fractions the sanetion of religion, though in some 
eases the divisions have been made more eorreetly than in others and the 



religious baeking has proved more sueeessiui. So for our part we eiaim that we 
had every justification for preferring 5040, whieh ean be divided by every 
number from one to tweive, except eieven (a drawbaek that’s very easiiy eured: 
one way to remedy it is simpiy to omit two hearths). The truth of this eouid be 
demonstrated very briefiy in any idie moment. So iet’s trust [d] to the ruie we’ve 
just expiained, and divide our number aiong those iines. We must aiioeate a god, 
or ehiid of a god, to eaeh division and subdMsion of the state and provide aitars 
and the assoeiated equipment; we must estabiish two meetings per month for the 
purposes of sacrifice, one in eaeh of the tweive tribes into whieh the state is 
divided, and another in eaeh of the tweive ioeai eommunities that form the 
divisions of eaeh tribe. This arrangement is intended to ensure, first, that we 
enjoy the favor of the gods and heaven in generai, and seeondiy (as we’d be 
ineiined to stress-) that we shouid grow famiiiar and intimate with eaeh other in 
every kind of soeiai eontaet. 

You see, when peopie are going to iive together as partners in marriage, it is 
vitai that the fuiiest possibie information shouid be avaiiabie about [e] the bride 
and her baekground and the famiiy she’ii marry into. One shouid regard the 
prevention of mistakes here as a matter of supreme importanee—so important 
and serious, in fact, that even the young peopie’s reereation must be arranged 
with this in mind. Boys and giris must danee [772] together at an age when 
piausibie oeeasions ean be found for their doing so, in order that they may have a 
reasonabie iook at eaeh other; and they shouid danee naked, provided sufficient 
modesty and restraint are dispiayed by aii eoneerned. 

The eontroiiers and organizers of the ehoruses shouid be in eharge of aii these 
arrangements and maintain due order; and in conjunction with the Guardians of 
the Laws they wiii settie anything we ieave out. As we said, it’s inevitabie that a 
iegisiator wiii omit the numerous detaiis of sueh [b] a topie; those who 
administer his iaws from year to year wiii have to iearn from experience and 
settie the detaiis by annuai refinements and amendments, untii they think they’ve 
made the ruies and proeedures sufficientiy preeise. In the ease of sacrifices and 
danees, a reasonabie and adequate period to allow for experiment, in general and 
in detail, will be ten years. So long as the original legislator is alive, the various 
officiaIs [e] should bring him into the eonsultations, but when he is dead they 
must use their own initiative in putting up to the Guardians of the Laws 
proposals for remedying the deficiencies in their respective spheres. This proeess 
should eontinue until every detail is thought to have received its final polish. 
After that, they must assume that the rules are immutable, and observe them 


along with the rest of the eode whieh the legislator laid down and imposed on 
them originally. Not a single detail should be altered, if they ean help it; but if 
they ever believe that the force of eireumstanees has beeome irresistible, they 
must eonsult all the officials, the entire citizen [d] body and all the oraeles of the 
gods. If the verdict is unanimously in favor, then they may amend, but never in 
any other eonditions whatever; the law will be that the opposition must always 
win the day. 

To resume, then: when a man of twenty-five has observed others and been 
observed by them and is confident that he has found a family offering someone 
to his taste who would make a suitable partner for the proereation [e] of ehildren, 
he should get married, and in any ease before he reaehes thirty. Pirst, however, 
he ought to hear the eorreet method of trying to find a suitable and eongenial 
partner. As Glinias says, the appropriate preface should stand at the head of 
every law. 

Glinias: Well reminded, sir—and at just the right moment in our conversation, 
I fancy. 

Athenian: Quite so. 'My boy,’ let’s say to this son of a good family, [773] 

'you must make a marriage that will be approved by sensible folk. They will 
advise you not to be over keen to avoid marrying into a poor family or to seek to 
marry into a rieh one; other things being equal, you should always prefer to 
marry somewhat beneath you. That will be best both for the state and the union 
of your two hearths and homes, beeause it is infinitely better for the virtue of a 
man and wife if they balanee and eomplement eaeh other than if they are both at 
the same extreme. If a man [b] knows he’s rather headstrong and apt to be too 
quick off the mark in everything he does, he ought to be anxious to ally himself 
to a family of quiet habits, and if he has the opposite kind of temperament he 
should marry into the opposite kind of family. One general rule should apply to 
marriage: we should seek to eontraet the allianee that will benefit the state, not 
the one that we personally find most alluring. Everyone is naturally drawn to the 
person most like himself, and that puts the whole state off [e] balanee, beeause 
of diserepaneies in wealth and eharaeter, and these in turn generally lead, in most 
states, to results we eertainly don’t want to see in ours.’ 

If we give explicit instruetions in the form of a law—'no rieh man to marry 
into a rieh family, no powerful person to marry into a powerful house, the 
headstrong must be forced to join in marriage with the phlegmatie and the 
phlegmatie with the headstrong’—well, it’s ludierous, of eourse, [d] but it will 
also annoy a great many people who find it hard to understand why the state 



should be like the mixture in a mixing-bowi. When you pour in the wine it 
seethes iuriousiy, but onee diiute it with the god of the teetotaiers, and you have 
a spiendid eombination whieh wiii make you a good and reasonabie drink. Very 
few peopie have it in them to see that the same prineipie appiies to the aiiianee 
that produees ehiidren. For these reasons we are forced to omit sueh topies from 
our aetuai iaws. However, we must resort to our 'eharms’- and try to persuade 
everybody [e] to think it more important to produee weii-baianeed ehiidren than 
to marry his equai and never stop iusting for weaith. Anyone who is set on 
enriehing himseif by his marriage shouid be headed off by reproaehes rather than 
eompeiied by a written iaw. 

So mueh for marriage: these exhortations shouid be added to our previous 
aeeount of how we shouid beeome partners in eternity by ieaving a iine of 
deseendants to serve God forever in our stead.- Aeorreetiy eomposed [774] 
preface wouid have aii that and more to say about the obiigation to marry. 

11. If anyone disobeys (except invoiuntariiy), and unsoeiabiy keeps himseif to 
himseif so that he is stiii unmarried at the age of thirty-five, 

he must pay an annuai fine: one hundred draehmas if he beiongs to the highest 
property-eiass, seventy if to the seeond, sixty if to the third, and thirty if to the 
fourth; the sum to be eonseerated to Hera. [b] 

12. If he refuses to pay his annuai fine, 
his debt must be inereased ten times. 

(The fine is to be eoiieeted by the treasurer of the goddess. 

13. If he faiis to eoiieet it, 

he will have to owe the sum himseif. 

Every treasurer must give an aeeount of himseif in this respeet at the serutiny.) 

So mueh for the financiai penaity to be paid by anyone refusing to marry, but 

12. (eont.) 

he should aiso be barred from receiving the respeet due to him from his 
juniors, none of whom shouid ever readiiy take the siightest notiee of him. If 
the baeheior tries to ehastise a man, everyone shouid take the victim’s side and 
proteet him. 


14. If a bystander fails to give the victim help, [c] 

the /aw should see that he gets the reputation of being a rotten, lily-livered 
citizen. 

We’ve already diseussed dowries,— but we ought to repeat that even if the 
poor do have to marry and give in marriage on limited resourees, it will not 
affect their prospeets of a long life one way or the other, beeause in this state no 
one will go without the neeessities of life. Nor will wives be so inelined to give 
themselves airs, and their husbands will be less humiliated by kowtowing to 
them for financial reasons. lf a man obeys [d] this law, so mueh to his eredit. 

15. lf he does not, and gives or receives more than fifty draehmas for the 
trousseau in the ease of the lowest property-elass (or more than a hundred or a 
hundred and fifty or two hundred aeeording to elass), 

he must owe as mueh again to the treasury, and the amount given or received 
must be dedieated to Hera and Zeus. 

[e] 16. The treasurers of these gods are to exact these sums in the same way as 
we said the treasurers of Hera had to eolleet the fines in every ease of refusal 
to marry, 

or pay out of their own poekets. 

The right to make a valid betrothal should rest initially with the bride’s father, 
seeondly with her grandfather, thirdly with her brothers by the same father. lf 
none of these is available, the right should belong to the relatives on the mother’s 
side in the same order. lf any exceptional misfortune oeeurs, the nearest relatives 
shall be authorized to aet in conjunction with the girl’s guardians. 

[775] That leaves us with the pre-marriage sacrifices and any other relevant 
rites that should be performed before, during or after the wedding. A citizen 
should ask the Expounders about these matters, and be confident that if he does 
as they tell him, everything will be in order. 

As for the wedding-feast, neither family should invite more than five friends 
of both sexes, and the number of relatives and kinsmen from either side should 
be limited similarly. No one should ineur expense beyond his means: that is, no 
more than a mina in the ease of the wealthiest elass, [b] half a mina for the next 
and so on down the seale aeeording to elass. Everyone should eommend the man 
who obeys the regulation, but 


17. The Guardians of the Laws must ehastise the disobedient as a philistine 

who has never been trained to appreeiate the melodies— of the Muses of 

marriage. 

To drink to the point of inebriation is improper whatever the plaee (except at 
the feasts of the god who made us the gift of wine), and it’s dangerous too, 
espeeially if you want to make your marriage a sueeess. On the day of their 
wedding partieularly, when they are at a tuming-point [e] in their lives, bride and 
groom ought to show restraint, so as to make as sure as they ean (it being 
praetieally impossible to tell the day or night in whieh by the favor of God 
eoneeption will take plaee) that any ehild they may have should have parents 
who were sober when they conceived him. Apart from that, ehildren should not 
be conceived when the parents’ bodies are in a state of drunken relaxation; the 
fetus should be eompaetly formed and firmly planted, and its growth should be 
orderly and undisturbed. But when he’s drunk a man reels about all over the 
plaee and bumps into [d] things, and a raging passion invades his body and soul; 
this means that as a sower of his seed a drunkard will be elumsy and inefficient, 
and he’ll produee unbalaneed ehildren who are not to be trusted, with devious 
eharaeters, and in all probability with misshapen bodies too. That’s why all the 
year round, throughout his life (but partieularly during the age of proereation), a 
man must take great eare to do nothing to injure his health, if he ean help it, and 
nothing with any hint of insolenee or injustice, whieh will inevitably mb off on 
to the souls and bodies of his ehildren, and produee absolutely degenerate 
ereatures who have been stamped with the [e] likeness of their father. At the very 
least, he must shun sueh vices on the day of his wedding and the following night, 
beeause if a human institution gets off to a good and careful start, there is a sort 
of divine guarantee that it will prosper. 

The bridegroom must regard one of the two homes ineluded in the lot [776] as 
the nest in whieh he will bring up his brood of young; here he must be married, 
after leaving his father and mother, and here he must make his home and beeome 
the breadwinner for himself and his ehildren. You see, when people feel the need 
of absent friends, the ties that bind them are strengthened, but when they overdo 
it and are too mueh together so that they’re not apart long enough to miss eaeh 
other, they drift apart. That’s why the newly-weds must leave their father and 
mother and the wife’s relatives in the old home and live somewhere else, rather 
as if they had gone off to a eolony; and eaeh side should visit, and be visited by, 
[b] the other. The young eouple should produee ehildren and bring them up. 


handing on the toreh of life froni generation to generation, and always 
worshipping the gods in the manner preseribed by law. 

Now for the question of property: what will it be reasonable for a man to 
possess? Mostly, it’s not difficult to see what it would be, and acquire it; but 
slaves offer difficulties at every turn. The reason is this. The terms [e] we 
employ are partly eorreet and partly not, in that the aetual language we use about 
slaves is partly a reflection and partly a eontradietion of our praetieal experience 
of them. 

Megillus: Oh? What do you mean? We don’t yet see your point, sir. 

Athenian: No wonder, Megillus. The Spartan helot-system is probably just 
about the most difficult and eontentious institution in the entire Greek world;— 
some people think it’s a good idea, others are against it (though less feeling is 
aroused by the slavery to whieh the Mariandynians have [d] been redueed at 
Heraelea, and by the raee of serfs to be found in Thessaly). Paeed with these and 
similar eases, what should our poliey be on the ownership of slaves? The point I 
happened to bring up in my diseussion of the subject, and whieh naturally made 
you ask what I meant, was this: we know we’d all agree that a man should own 
the best and most doeile slaves he ean get—after all, many a paragon of a slave 
has done mueh more for a man than his own brother or son, and they have often 
been [e] the salvation of their masters’ persons and property and entire homes. 
We know quite well, don’t we, that some people do tell sueh stories about 
slaves? 

Megillus: Gertainly. 

Athenian: And don’t others take the opposite line, and say that a slave’s soul 
is rotten through and through, and that if we have any sense we won’t trust sueh 
a paek at all? The most profound of our poets aetually [777] says (speaking of 
Zeus) that 


Ifyou make a man a slave, that very day 
Far-sounding Zeus takes halfhis wits away.— 

Everyone sees the problem differently, and takes one side or the other. Some 
people don’t trust slaves as a elass in anything: they treat them like animals, and 
whip and goad them so that they make the souls of their slaves three times—no, 
a thousand times—more slavish than they were. Others follow preeisely the 
opposite poliey. 

Megillus: True. 


[b] Glinias: Well then, sir, in view of this conflict of opinion, what should we 
do about our own eountry? What’s our line on the possession of slaves, and the 
way to punish them? 

Athenian: Look here, Glinias: the animal 'man’ quite obviously has a touehy 
temper, and it looks as if it won’t be easy, now or in the future, to persuade him 
to fall neatly into the two eategories (slave and freeman master) whieh are 
neeessary for praetieal purposes. Your slave, therefore, [e] will be a difficult 
beast to handle. The frequent and repeated revolts in Messenia, and in the states 
where people possess a lot of slaves who all speak the same language, have 
shown the evils of the system often enough; and we ean also point to the various 
erimes and adventures of the robbers who plague Italy, the 'Rangers’, as they’re 
ealled. In view of all this you may well be puzzled to know what your general 
poliey ought to be. In fact, there are just two ways of dealing with the problem 
open to us: first, [d] if the slaves are to submit to the eondition without giving 
trouble, they should not all eome from the same eountry or speak the same 
tongue, as far as it ean be arranged; seeondly, we ought to train them properly, 
not only for their sakes but above all for our own. The best way to train slaves is 
to refrain from arrogantly ill-treating them, and to harm them even less 
(assuming that’s possible) than you would your equals. You see, when a man ean 
hurt someone as often as he likes, he’ll soon show whether or not his respeet for 
justice is natural and unfeigned and springs from a [e] genuine hatred of 
injustice. If his attitude to his slaves and his eonduet towards them are free of 
any taint of impiety and injustice, he’ll be splendidly effective at sowing the 
seeds of virtue. Just the same ean be said of the way in whieh any master or 
dietator or person in any position of authority deals with someone weaker than 
himself. Even so, we should eertainly punish slaves if they deserve it, and not 
spoil them by simply giving them a warning, as we would free men. Yirtually 
everything you say to a slave should be an order, and you should never beeome 
at all [778] familiar with them—neither the women nor the men. (Though this is 
how a lot of silly folk do treat their slaves, and usually only sueeeed in spoiling 
them and in making life more difficult—more difficult, I mean, for the slaves to 
take orders and for themselves to maintain their authority.) 

Glinias: You’re quite right. 

Athenian: So now that the citizen has been supplied with a sufficient number 
of suitable slaves to help him in his various tasks, the next thing will be to 
outline a housing-plan, won’t it? 

Glinias: Gertainly. [b] 



Athenian: Our state is new, and has no buildings already existing, so it rather 
looks as if it will have to work out the details of its entire arehiteetural seheme 
for itself, partieularly those of the temples and eity walls. Ideally, Glinias, this 
subject would have been dealt with before we diseussed marriage, but as the 
whole pieture is theoretieal anyway, it’s perfectly possible to turn to it now, as 
we are doing. Still, when we put the seheme into praetiee, we’ll see to the 
buildings, God willing, before we regulate marriage, and marriage will then 
erown our labors in this field. But here and now, [e] let’s just give a swift sketeh 
of the building program. 

Glinias: By all means. 

Athenian: Temples should be built all round the marketplaee and on high 
ground round the perimeter of the eity, for purposes of proteetion and sanitation. 
Next to them should be administrative offices and eourts of law. This is holy 
ground, and here—partly beeause the legal eases involve solemn religious 
issues, partly beeause of the august divinities [d] whose temples are nearby— 
judgment will be given and sentenee received. Among these buildings will be 
the eourts in whieh eases of murder, and all other erimes whieh deserve the death 
penalty, may properly be heard. 

As for eity walls, Megillus, I’d agree with the Spartan view that they should 
be left lying asleep and undisturbed in the ground. My reasons? As the poet 
neatly puts it, in those words so often eited, 'a eity’s walls should be made of 
bronze and iron, not stone’.— Besides, what fools people would take us for, and 
rightly, if we sent our young men out into the [e] eountryside every year to 
excavate trenehes and ditehes and various struetures to ward off the enemy and 
stop them eoming over the boundaries at all——and then were to build a wall 
round the eity! A wall never eontributes anything to a town’s health, and in any 
ease is apt to eneourage a eertain softness in the souls of the inhabitants. It 
invites them to take refuge behind [779] it instead of taekling the enemy and 
ensuring their own safety by mounting guard night and day; it tempts them to 
suppose that a foolproof way of proteeting themselves is to barrieade themselves 
in behind their walls and gates, and then drop off to sleep, as if they were 
brought into this world for a life of luxury. It never oeeurs to them that comfort 
is really to be won by the sweat of the brow, whereas the only result of sueh 
disgusting luxury and idleness is a fresh round of troubles, in my view. However, 
if [b] men are to have a eity wall at all, the private houses should be eonstrueted 
right from the foundations so that the whole eity forms in effect a single wall: 
that is, all the houses should be easy to defend beeause they present to the street 



a regular and unbroken front. A whole eity looking like a single house will be 
quite a pretty sight, and being easy to guard it will be superior to any other for 
safety. The job of seeing that the buildings [e] always keep to the original 
seheme should properly belong to their oeeupants, but the City-Wardens should 
keep an eye on them and even impose fines to force any negligent person to do 
his duty. They should also supervise all the sanitary arrangements of the town 
and stop any private person eneroaehing on publie land by buildings or 
excavations. The same officials must take partieular eare to see that rainwater 
flows away properly, and in general they must make all the appropriate 
arrangements inside and outside the eity. To deal with all these points, and to 
supplement any other [d] deficiency in the law (whieh eannot be exhaustive), the 
Guardians of the Laws are to make additional rules in the light of experience. 

So mueh for these buildings, together with those round the marketplaee, and 
gymnasia and all the sehools: they are now ready and waiting to be entered, and 
the theaters are prepared for the arrival of their audienees. Now let’s pass on to 
the next item in our legislation, the time after the wedding. 

Glinias: By all means. 

[e] Athenian: Let’s suppose the eeremony is over, eiinias; between then and 
the birth of a ehild there may well be a eomplete year. Now, in a state whieh sets 
its sights higher than others, how this year is to be spent by a bride and groom 
(you remember we broke off when we got to this point) is not the easiest thing in 
the world to specify. We’ve had knotty problems like this before, but the 
eommon man will find our poliey this time more difficult to swallow than ever. 
However, we should never shrink from speaking the truth as we see it, Glinias. 

Glinias: Of eourse. 

[780] Athenian: Take someone who proposes to promulgate laws to a state 
about the eorreet eonduet of the publie life of the eommunity. What if he reekons 
that in prineiple one ought not to use eompulsion—even in so far as one ean use 
it in private affairs? Suppose he thinks that a man ought to be allowed to do what 
he likes with the day, instead of being regulated at every turn. Well, if he 
excludes private life from his legislation, and expects that the citizens will be 
prepared to be law-abiding in their publie life as a eommunity, he’s making a big 
mistake. Now, what’s made me say this? It’s beeause we are going to assert that 
our newly-marrieds ought to attend eommunal meals [b] no more and no less 
than they did before their wedding. I know that this eustom of eating together 
eaused eyebrows to be raised when it was introdueed in your parts of the world, 
but I suppose it was dietated by war or some other equally serious emergeney 



that pressed hard on a small people in a eritieal situation. But onee you had had 
this enioreed experience of eommunal meals, you realized just how mueh the 
eustom eontributed to your seeurity. It must have been in some sueh way that the 
praetiee of eommunal [e] feeding established itself among you. 

Glinias: That sounds plausible enough. 

Athenian: As I was saying, it was onee an astonishing eustom and some 
people were apprehensive about imposing it. But if a legislator wanted to impose 
it today, he wouldn’t have half so mueh trouble. But the eustom points to another 
measure, whieh would probably prove equally successful, if tried. Today, it’s 
absolutely unheard-of, and that’s what makes the legislator Aard his wool into 
the fire’, as the saying is, and make so many efforts fruitlessly. This measure is 
neither easy to deseribe nor simple in execution. [d] 

Glinias: Well then, sir, what’s the point you’re trying to make? You seem to 
be awfully reluetant to tell us. 

Athenian: Listen to me, then: let’s not waste time lingering over this 
business. The blessings that a state enjoys are in direet proportion to the degree 
of law and order to be found in it, and the effects of good regulations in some 
fields are usually vitiated to the extent that things are eontrolled either 
ineompetently or not at all in others. The point is relevant to the subject in hand. 
Thanks to some providential neeessity, Glinias and Megillus, [e] you have a 
splendid and—as I was saying—astonishing institution: eommunal meals for 
men. But it is entirely wrong of you to have omitted [781] from your legal eode 
any provision for your women, so that the praetiee of eommunal meals for them 
has never got under way. On the eontrary, half the human raee—the female sex, 
the half whieh in any ease is inelined to be secretive and crafty, beeause of its 
weakness—has been left to its own devices beeause of the misguided indulgenee 
of the legislator. Beeause you negleeted this sex, you gradually lost eontrol of a 
great many things whieh would be in a far better state today if they had been 
regulated by law. You see, leaving women to do what they like is not just to lose 
half [b] the battle (as it may seem): a woman’s natural potential for virtue is 
inferior to a man’s, so she’s proportionately a greater danger, perhaps even twiee 
as great. So the happiness of the state will be better served if we reeonsider the 
point and put things right, by providing that all our arrangements apply to men 
and women alike. But at present, unhappily, the human raee has not progressed 
as far as that, and if you’re wise you won’t breathe a [e] word about sueh a 
praetiee in other parts of the world where states do not recognize eommunal 
meals as a publie institution at all. So when it eomes to the point, how on earth 



are you going to avoid being laughed to seorn when you try to force women to 
take their food and drink in publie? There’s nothing the sex is likely to put up 
with more reluetantly: women have got used to a life of obseurity and retirement, 
and any attempt to force them into the open will provoke tremendous resistanee 
from them, [d] and theyTl be more than a mateh for the legislator. Elsewhere, as 
I said, the very mention of the eorreet poliey will be met with howls of protest. 
But perhaps this state will be different. So if you want our diseussion about 
politieal systems to be as eomplete as theory ean ever be, Td like to explain the 
merits and advantages of this institution—that is, if you are equally keen to listen 
to me. lf not, then let’s skip it. 

Glinias: No, no, sir: we’re very anxious to hear the explanation. 

Athenian: Let’s listen, then. But don’t be diseoneerted if 1 appear to be [e] 
starting a long way baek. We’ve time to spare, and there’s no eompelling reason 
why we shouldn’t look into the business of legislation from all possible angles. 

Glinias: You’re quite right. 

Athenian: Let’s go baek to what we said at the beginning.— Here’s something 
that everyone must be perfectly elear about: either mankind had [782] absolutely 
no beginning in time and will have no end, but always existed and always will, 
or it has existed for an inealeulably long time from its origin. 

Glinias: Naturally. 

Athenian: Well, now we may surely assume that in every part of the world 
eities have been formed and destroyed, and all sorts of eustoms have been 
adopted, some orderly, some not, along with the growth of every sort of taste in 
food, solid and liquid. And the various ehanges in the seasons have developed, 
whieh have probably stimulated a vast number of [b] natural ehanges in living 
beings. 

Glinias: Of eourse. 

Athenian: Well, we believe, don’t we, that at a eertain point virtues made 
their appearanee, not having existed before, and olives likewise, and the gifts of 
Demeter and Kore,— whieh Triptolemus, or whoever it was, handed on to us? So 
long as these things did not exist, we ean take it that animals resorted to feeding 
on eaeh other, as they do now? 

Glinias: Gertainly. 

[e] Athenian: We observe, of eourse, the survival of human sacrifice among 
many people today. Elsewhere, we gather, the opposite praetiee prevailed, and 
there was a time when we didn’t even dare to eat beef, and the sacrifices offered 
to the gods were not animals, but eakes and meal soaked in honey and other 


'pure’ offerings like that. People kept off meat on the grounds that it was an aet 
of impiety to eat it, or to pollute the altars of the gods with blood. So at that time 
men lived a sort of ‘Orphie’— life, keeping exclusively to inanimate food and 
entirely abstaining from eating [d] the flesh of animals. 

Glinias: So it’s eommonly said, and it’s easy enough to believe. 

Athenian: Then the question naturally arises, why have I related all this to 
you now? 

Glinias: Aperfectly eorreet assumption, sir. 

Athenian: Now then, Glinias, I’ll try to explain the next point, if I ean. 

Glinias: Garry on, then. 

Athenian: Observation tells me that all human aetions are motivated by a set 
of three needs and desires. Give a man a eorreet edueation, and [e] these instinets 
will lead him to virtue, but edueate him badly and he’ll end up at the other 
extreme. From the moment of their birth men have a desire for food and drink. 
Every living ereature has an instinctive love of satisfying this desire whenever it 
oeeurs, and the craving to do so ean fill a man’s whole being, so that he remains 
quite unmoved by the plea that he should do anything except satisfy his lust for 
the pleasures of the body, so as to make himself immune to all discomfort. Our 
third and greatest [783] need, the longing we feel most keenly, is the last to eome 
upon us: it is the flame of the imperious lust to proereate, whieh kindles the fires 
of passion in mankind. These three unhealthy instinets must be canalized away 
from what men eall supreme pleasure, and towards the supreme good. We must 
try to keep them in eheek by the three powerful influences of fear, law, and 
eorreet argument; but in addition, we should invoke the help of the Muses and 
the gods who preside over eompetitions, to smother [b] their growth and dam 
their tide. 

The topie whieh should eome after marriage, and before training and 
edueation, is the birth of ehildren. Perhaps, as we take these topies in order, we 
shall be able to eomplete eaeh individual law as we did before, when we 
approaehed the question of eommunal meals—I mean that when we’ve beeome 
intimate with our citizens, perhaps we shall be able to see more elearly whether 
sueh gatherings should eonsist of men only or whether, after all, they should 
inelude women. Similarly, when we’ve won eontrol of eertain institutions that 
have never yet been eontrolled by law, [e] we’ll use them as Aover’, just as other 
people do, with the result I indieated just now: thanks to a more detailed 
inspeetion of these institutions, we may be able to lay down laws that take 
aeeount of them better. 


Glinias: Quite right. 

Athenian: So let’s bear in mind the points we’ve just made, in ease we find 
we need to refer to them later on. 

Glinias: What points in partieular are you telling us to remember? 

Athenian: The three impulses we distinguished by our three terms: the desire 
for Tood’ (I think we said) and 'drink’, and thirdly 'sexual stimulation’. [d] 

Glinias: Yes, sir, we’ll eertainly remember, just as you tell us. 

Athenian: Splendid. Let’s turn our attention to the bridal pair, and instruet 
them in the manner and method by whieh they should produee ehildren. (And if 
we fail to persuade them, we’ll threaten them with a law or two.) 

Glinias: How do you mean? 

Athenian: The bride and groom should resolve to present the state with [e] 
the best and finest ehildren they ean produee. Now, when human beings eo- 
operate in any project, and give due attention to its planning and execution, the 
results they achieve are always of the best and finest quality; but if they aet 
earelessly, or are ineapable of intelligent aetion in the first plaee, the results are 
deplorable. So the bridegroom had better deal with his wife and approaeh the 
task of begetting ehildren with a sense of responsibility, and the bride should do 
the same, espeeially during the period when no [784] ehildren have yet been 
bom to them. They should be supervised by women whom we have ehosen— 
(several or only a few—the officials should appoint the number they think right, 
at times within their diseretion). These women must assemble daily at the temple 
of Eileithuia— for not more than a third of the day, and when they have convened 
eaeh must report to her eolleagues any wife or husband of ehildbearing age she 
has seen who is eoneerned with anything but the duties imposed on him or her at 
the time of the [b] sacrifices and rites of their marriage. If ehildren eome in 
suitable numbers, the period of supervised proereation should be ten years and 
no longer. But if a eouple remain ehildless throughout this period, they should 
part, and eall in their relatives and the female officials to help them deeide terms 
of divorce that will safeguard the interests of them both. If some dispute arises 
about the duties and interests of the parties, they must ehoose ten [e] of the 
Guardians of the Laws as arbitrators, and abide by their deeisions on the points 
referred to them. The female officials must enter the homes of the young people 
and by a eombination of admonition and threats try to make them give up their 
ignorant and sinful ways. If this has no effect, they must go and report the ease 
to the Guardians of the Laws, who must resort to sterner methods. If even the 
Guardians prove ineffective, they should make the ease publie and post up the 


relevant name, swearing on their oath that they are unable to reform so-and-so. 


[d] 18. (a) Unless the person whose name is posted up sueeeeds in convicting 
in eourt those who published the notiee, 

he must be deprived of the prMlege of attending weddings and parties 
eelebrating the birth of ehildren. 

19. If he persists in attending, 

anyone who wishes should ehastise him by beating him, and not be punished 
for it. 

18. (b) If a woman misbehaves and her name is posted up, and she fails to win 
the day in eourt, 

the same regulations are to apply to her too: she must be excluded from 
female proeessions and distinetions, and be forbidden to attend weddings and 
parties eelebrating the birth of ehildren. 

20. When ehildren have been produeed as demanded by law, if a man [e] has 
intereourse with another woman, or a woman with another man, and the other 
party is still proereating, 

they must suffer the same penalty as was specified for those who are still 
having ehildren. 

21. After the period of ehild-bearing, the ehaste man or woman should be 
highly respeeted; 

the promiseuous should be held in the opposite kind of 'repute’ (though 
d/srepute would be a better word). 

When the majority of people eonduet themselves with moderation in [785] 
sexual matters, no sueh regulations should be mentioned or enaeted; but if there 
is misbehavior, regulations should be made and enforced after the pattern of the 
laws we’ve just laid down. 

Our first year is the beginning of our whole life, and every boy’s and girl’s 
year of birth should be reeorded in their family shrines under the heading 'born’. 
Alongside, on a whitened wall, should be written up in every brotherhood the 
sequence-numbers of the officials who facilitate the numbering of the years. The 
names of the living members of the brotherhood [b] should be inseribed nearby, 
and those of the deeeased expunged. 



The age limits for marriage shaii be: for a giri, from sixteen to twenty (these 
wiii be the extreme iimits specified), and for a man, from thirty to thirty-five. A 
woman may hoid office from the age of forty, a man from thirty. Service in the 
armed forces shaii be required of a man from twenty to sixty. As for women, 
whatever miiitary service it may be thought neeessary to impose (after they have 
hnished bearing ehiidren) shouid be performed up to the age of fifty; praetieabie 
and appropriate duties shouid be specified for eaeh individuai. 


1. Cf. 735a; after the preliminaries of 735b-750e, the Athenian now resumes his diseussion of poiitieai 
offices. 

2. Deieting te in c9 and reading pros to in dl. 

3. Reading treis in d5. 

4. Aiternativeiy, “ ... ‘Guards-in-Chief’, who wiii be aiiowed to ehoose from their own tribe ...” On the 
transiation in the text there wiii be 60 assistant guards; on this aiternative transiation, 12. 

5. See 758a ff. 

6. Deieting eis to prosthen in c6. 

7. See 738b-e. 

8. See 659e. 

9. See 721b-d. 

10. See 742c. 

11. ‘Nomes’: the same pun as in 700b, 722d-e. 

12. The Spaitan heiots were a numerous eiass of state serfs, in part the deseendants of the originai non- 
Dorie popuiation eonguered by the Dorian settiers (e. 1000 B.e.); see 633b above. 

13. Odyssey xvii.322-23. 

14. We do not know the poet referred to, but the sentiment is fairiy eommon: see e.g. Aesehyius, Persians 
349. 

15. See 760e. 

16. See 676a ff. 

17. Grains. 

18. The Orphies heid that a human soui eouid be reborn in the body of another human being or an animai, 
and the soui of an animai in another anlmai or a human being. Henee they strietiy prohibited kiiiing and 
meat-eating. 

19. No sueh women have been mentioned. (In other ways too the state of the text hereabouts suggests a iaek 
of revision.) 

20. Goddess of ehiidbiith. 


Book VII 

Athenian: Now that the boys and girls have been born, I suppose their [788] 
edueation and training will be the most suitable topie to deal with next. This is 
not something we ean leave on one side: that would be out of the question. 
However, we shall elearly do better to confine our remarks to advice and 
instruetion, and not venture on preeise regulations. In the privacy of family life, 
you see, a great many trivial activities never get publieity, and under the stimulus 
of feelings of pleasure or pain or desire [b] they ean all too easily fly in the face 
of the lawgiver’s reeommendations and produee citizens whose eharaeters are 
varied and eonllieting, whieh is a soeial evil. Now although these activities are 
so trivial and so eommon that one eannot deeently arrange to punish them by 
law, they do tend to undermine the written statutes, beeause men get into the 
habit of repeatedly [e] breaking rules in small matters. That’s why in spite of all 
the difficulties of legislating on sueh points, we ean’t simply say nothing about 
them. But I must try to clarify my point by showing you some samples, as it 
were. At the moment, I expect it looks as if I’m rather eoneealing my meaning. 

Glinias: You’re quite right, it does. 

Athenian: I take it we were justified in asserting that if an edueation is to 
qualify as Aorreet’, it simply must show that it is eapable of making our souls 
and bodies as fine and as handsome as they ean be? 

Glinias: Of eourse. 

[d] Athenian: And I suppose (to take the most elementary requirement), that 
if a person is going to be supremely good-looking, his posture must be as ereet 
as possible, right from his earliest years? 

Glinias: Gertainly. 

Athenian: Well now, we observe, don’t we, that the earliest stages of growth 
of every animal are by far the most vigorous and rapid? That’s why a lot of 
people aetually maintain that in the ease of man, the first five years of life see 



more growth than the next twenty. 

Glinias: That’s true. 

[789] Athenian: But we’re aware that rapid growth without frequent and 
appropriately graded exercises leads to a lot of trouble for the body? 

Glinias: Yes, indeed. 

Athenian: And isn’t it preeisely when a body is getting most nourishment that 
it needs most exercise? 

Glinias: Good Heavens, sir, are we going to demand sueh a thing of new-born 
babies and little ehildren? 

Athenian: No— I mean even earlier, when they’re getting nourishment in 
their mother’s body. 

Glinias: What’s that you say? My dear sir! Do you really mean in the womb? 

[b] Athenian: Yes, I do. But it’s hardly surprising you haven’t heard of these 
athleties of the embryo. It’s a eurious subject, but I’d like to tell you about it. 

Glinias: Do so, of eourse. 

Athenian: It’s something it would be easier to understand in Athens, where 
some people go in for sport more than they should. Not only boys, but some 
elderly men as well, rear young birds and set them to fight one [e] another. But 
they eertainly don’t think just pitting them one against another will give sueh 
ereatures adequate exercise. To supplement this, eaeh man keeps birds 
somewhere about his person—a small one in the eup of his hand, a larger one 
under his arm—and covers eountless stades in walking about, not for the sake of 
his own health, but to keep these animals in good shape. To the intelligent 
person, the lesson is obvious: all bodies find it helpM and invigorating to be 
shaken by movements and joItings of all [d] kinds, whether the motion is due to 
their own efforts or they are earried on a vehicle or boat or horse or any other 
mode of conveyance. AII this enables the body to assimilate its solid and Iiquid 
food, so that we grow healthy and handsome and strong into the bargain. In view 
of all this, ean we say what our future poliey should be? If you like, we eould lay 
down [e] preeise rules (and how people would laugh at us!): (1) Apregnant 
woman should go for walks, and when her ehild is born she should mold it like 
wax while it is still supple, and keep it well wrapped up for the first two years of 
its Iife. (2) The nurses must be eompelled under legal penalty to contrive that the 
ehildren are always being earried to the eountry or temples or relatives, until 
they are sturdy enough to stand on their own feet. (3) Even then, the nurses 
should persist in earrying the ehild around until it’s three, to keep it from 
distorting its young limbs by subjecting them to too mueh pressure. (4) The 



nurses should be as strong as possible, and there must be plenty of them—and 
we eould provide written penalties for eaeh [790] inMngement of the rules. But 
no! That would lead to far too mueh of what I mentioned just now. 

Glinias: You mean ... 

Athenian: ... the tremendous ridieule we’d provoke. And the nurses (women 
and slaves, with eharaeters to mateh) would refuse to obey us anyway. 

Glinias: Then why did we insist that the rules should be specified? 

Athenian: For this reason. A state’s free men and masters have quite [b] 
different eharaeters to the nurses’, and there’s a ehanee that if they hear these 
regulations they may be led to the eorreet eonelusion: the state’s general eode of 
laws will never rest on a firm foundation as long as private life is badly 
regulated, and it’s silly to expect otherwise. Realizing the truth of this, they may 
themselves spontaneously adopt our reeent suggestions as rules, and thereby 
achieve the happiness that results from running their households and their state 
on proper lines. 

Glinias: Yes, that’s all very reasonable. 

Athenian: Still, let’s not abandon this style of legislation yet. We started [e] to 
talk about young ehildren’s bodies: let’s use the same sort of approaeh to explain 
how to shape their personalities. 

Glinias: Good idea. 

Athenian: So let’s take this as our basie prineiple in both eases: all young 
ehildren, and espeeially very tiny infants, benefit both physieally and mentally 
from being nursed and kept in motion, as far as praetieable, throughout the day 
and night; indeed, if only it eould be managed, they ought to live as though they 
were permanently on board ship. But as that’s impossible, we must aim to 
provide our new-born infants with the elosest possible approximation to this 
ideal. [d] 

Here’s some further evidence, from whieh the same eonelusions should be 
drawn: the fact that young ehildren’s nurses, and the women who eure 
Gorybantie eonditions,- have leamed this treatment from experience and have 
eome to recognize its value. And 1 suppose you know what a mother does when 
she wants to get a wakeM ehild to sleep. Far from keeping [e] him still, she 
takes eare to move him about, roeking him eonstantly in her arms, not silently, 
but humming a kind of tune. The eure eonsists of movement, to the rhythms of 
danee and song; the mother makes her ehild ‘pipe down ’ just as surely as the 
musie of the pipes bewitehes the frenzied Baeehie reveler.- 

Glinias: Well then, sir, have we any partieular explanation for all this? 


Athenian: The reason’s not very hard to find. 

Glinias: What is it? 

Athenian: Both these eonditions are a speeies of fear, and fear is the result 
[791] of some inadequacy in the personality. When one treats sueh eonditions by 
vigorous movement, this external motion, by eaneeling out the internal agitation 
that gives rise to the fear and frenzy, induees a feeling of ealm and peaee in the 
soul, in spite of the painful thumping of the heart experienced by eaeh patient. 
The result is very gratifying. Whereas the wakeM ehildren are sent to sleep, the 
revelers (far from asleep!), by being set to danee to the musie of the pipes, are 
restored to mental health after their [b] derangement, with the assistanee of the 
gods to whom they sacrifice so propitiously. This explanation, brief as it is, is 
convincing enough. 

Glinias: Yes, indeed. 

Athenian: Well then, seeing how effective these measures are, here’s an other 
point to notiee about the patient.- Any man who has experienced terrors from his 
earliest years will be that mueh more likely to grow up timid. But no one will 
deny that this is to train him to be a eoward, not a hero. 

Glinias: Of eourse. 

[e] Athenian: Gontrariwise, we’d agree that a training in eourage right from 
infancy demands that we overcome the terrors and fears that assail us? 

Glinias: Exactly. 

Athenian: So we ean say that exercising very young ehildren by keeping 
them in motion eontributes a great deal towards the perfection of one aspeet of 
the souTs virtue. 

Glinias: Gertainly. 

Athenian: Eurther, good humor and bad humor will be a eonspieuous element 
in a good or bad moral eharaeter respectively. 

Glinias: Of eourse. 

Athenian: So how ean we instil into the new-born ehild, right from the [d] 
start, whichever of these two eharaeteristies we want? We must try to indieate 
how far they are within our eontrol, and the methods we have to use. 

Glinias: Quite so. 

Athenian: I belong to the sehool of thought whieh maintains that luxury 
makes a ehild bad-tempered, irritable, and apt to reaet violently to trivial things. 
At the other extreme, unduly savage repression turns ehildren into eringing 
slaves and puts them so mueh at odds with the world that they beeome unfit to 
be members of a eommunity. 


Glinias: So how should the state as a whole set about bringing up [e] ehildren 
who are as yet unable to understand what is said to them or respond to any 
attempt to edueate them? 

Athenian: More or less like this. Every new-born animal is apt to give a sort 
of loud yell—espeeially the human ehild, who in addition to yelling is also 
exceptionally prone to tears. 

Glinias: He eertainly is. 

Athenian: So if a nurse is trying to discover what a ehild wants, she [792] 
judges from these reaetions to what it is offered. Silenee, she thinks, means she 
is giving it the right thing, whereas erying and bawling indieate the wrong one. 
eiearly these tears and yells are the ehild’s way of signaling his likes and 
dislikes—and ominous signs they are, too, beeause this stage lasts at least three 
years, and that’s quite a large part of one’s life to spend badly (or well). 

Glinias: You’re right. 

Athenian: Now don’t you two think that a morose and ungenial fellow [b] 
will on the whole be more of a moaner and a grumbler than a good man has any 
right to be? 

Glinias: Yes, I think so, at any rate. 

Athenian: Well then, suppose you do your level best during these years to 
shelter him from distress and fright and any kind of pain at all. Shouldn’t we 
expect that ehild to be edueated into a more cheerful and genial disposition? 

Glinias: Gertainly, and espeeially, sir, if one surrounded him with lots [e] of 
pleasures. 

Athenian: Now here, my dear sir, is just where eiinias no longer earries me 
with him. That’s the best way to ruin a ehild, beeause the eorruption invariably 
sets in at the very earliest stages of his edueation. But perhaps I’m wrong about 
this: let’s see. 

Glinias: Tell us what you mean. 

Athenian: I mean that we’re now diseussing a topie of great importanee. So 
you too, Megillus, see what your views are, and help us to make up our minds. 
My position is this: the right way of life is neither a single-minded pursuit of 
pleasure nor an absolute avoidance of pain, but a genial [d] (the word I used just 
now) eontentment with the state between those extremes—preeisely the state, in 
fact, whieh we always say is that of God himself (a conjecture that’s reasonable 
enough, supported as it is by the statements of the oraeles). Similarly if one of us 
aspires to live like a god, this is the state he must try to attain. He must refuse to 
go looking for pleasure on his own aeeount, aware that this is not a way of 



avoiding pain; nor must he allow anyone else to behave like that, young or old, 
[e] male or female—least of all newly-born ehildren, if he ean help it, beeause 
that’s the age when habits, the seeds of the entire eharaeter, are most effectively 
implanted. I’d even say, at the risk of appearing Aippant, that all expectant 
mothers, during the year of their pregnaney, should be supervised more elosely 
than other women, to ensure that they don’t experience frequent and excessive 
pleasures, or pains either. An expectant mother should think it important to keep 
ealm and cheerful and sweet-tempered throughout her pregnaney. 

[793] Glinias: There’s no need to ask Megillus whieh of us two has made the 
better ease, sir. I agree with you that everyone should avoid a life of extreme 
pleasure and pain, and always take the middle eourse between them. Your point 
has been well and truly put, and you’ve heard it well and truly endorsed. 

Athenian: Admirable, Glinias! Well then, here’s a related point that the three 
of us should eonsider. 

Glinias: What’s that? 

Athenian: That all the rules we are now working through are what [b] people 
generally eall 'unwritten eustoms’, and all this sort of thing is preeisely what 
they mean when they speak of 'aneestral law’. Not only that, but the eonelusion 
to whieh we were driven a moment ago was the right one: that although 'laws’ is 
the wrong term for these things, we ean’t afford to say nothing about them, 
beeause they are the bonds of the entire soeial framework, linking all written and 
established laws with those yet to be passed. They aet in the same way as 
aneestral eustoms dating from time immemorial, whieh by virtue of being 
soundly established and instinctively [e] observed, shield and proteet existing 
written law. But if they go wrong and get 'out of true’—well, you know what 
happens when earpenters’ props buekle in a house: they bring the whole building 
erashing down, one thing on top of another, stays and superstrueture (however 
well built) alike—all beeause the original timberwork has given way. So you see, 
eiinias, this is what we have to bear in mind in thoroughly binding your state 
together while it is still a new foundation; we must do our best [d] not to omit 
anything, great or small, whether 'laws’, 'habits’ or Tnstitutions’, beeause they 
are all needed to bind a state together, and the permanenee of the one kind of 
norm depends on that of the other. So we ought not to be surprised to see a flood 
of apparently unimportant eustoms or usages making our legal eode a bit on the 
long side. 

Glinias: You’re quite right, and we’ll keep the point in mind. 

Athenian: Up to the age of three the early training of a boy or girl will [e] be 



helped enormously by this regimen, provided it is observed punetiliously and 
systematieally. In the lourth, fifth, sixth and even seventh year of life, a ehild’s 
eharaeter will need to be formed while he plays; we should now stop spoiling 
him, and resort to diseipline, but not sueh as to humiliate him. We said, in the 
ease of slaves,- that diseipline should not be enforced so high-handedly that they 
beeome resentful, though on the other hand we mustn’t spoil them by letting 
them go uneorreeted; the same rule [794] should apply to free persons too. When 
ehildren are brought together, they discover more or less spontaneously the 
games whieh eome naturally to them at that age. As soon as they are three, and 
until they reaeh the age of six, all ehildren must eongregate at the village temples 
—the ehildren of eaeh village to assemble at the same plaee. They should be 
kept in order and restrained from bad behavior by their nurses, who should 
themselves be supervised, along with their groups as a whole, by the twelve 
women [b] eleeted for the purpose, one to be in eharge of one group for a year at 
a time, the alloeations to be made by the Guardians of the Law. The twelve must 
be eleeted by the women in eharge of supervising marriage, one must be ehosen 
from eaeh tribe, and they must be of the same age as their eleetors. The woman 
allotted to a given tribe will diseharge her duties by visiting the temple daily and 
punishing any eases of wrongdoing. She may use a number of state slaves to 
deal with male and female slaves and aliens on her own authority; however, if a 
citizen disputes his punishment, [e] she must take the ease to the Gity-Wardens, 
but if he does not dispute it, she may punish him too on her own authority. When 
the boys and girls have reaehed the age of six, the sexes should be separated; 
boys should spend their days with boys, and girls with girls. Eaeh should attend 
lessons. The males should go to teaehers of riding, arehery, javelin-throwing and 
[d] slinging—and the females too, if they are agreeable, may attend at any rate 
the lessons, espeeially those in the use of weapons. In this business, you see, 
pretty nearly everyone misunderstands the eurrent praetiee. 

Glinias: How so? 

Athenian: People think that where the hands are eoneerned right and left are 
by nature suited for different specialized tasks—^whereas of eourse in the ease of 
the feet and the lower limbs there is obviously no difference in efficiency at all. 
Thanks to the silly ideas of nurses and mothers we’ve [e] all been made lame- 
handed, so to speak. The natural potential of eaeh arm is just about the same, and 
the difference between them is our own fault, beeause we’ve habitually misused 
them. Of eourse, in activities of no consequence—using the left hand for the lyre 
and the right for the pleetrum and so on—it doesn’t matter in the slightest. But to 


take these examples as a model for other activities too, when there’s no need, is 
pretty stupid. [795] The Seythian praetiee is an illustration of this: a Seythian 
doesn’t use his left hand exclusively to draw his bow and his right hand 
exclusively to fit in the arrow, but uses both hands for both jobs indifferently. 
There are a lot of other similar examples to be found—in driving ehariots, for 
instanee, and other activities—from whieh we ean see that when people train the 
left hand to be weaker than the right they are going against nature. As we said, 
that doesn’t matter when it’s a ease of pleetra of horn and similar [b] 
instruments. But it matters enormously when one has to use iron weapons of war 
(javelins, arrows or whatever), and it matters most of all when you have to use 
your weapons in fighting hand to hand. And what a difference there is between a 
man who has learned this lesson and one who has not, between the trained and 
the untrained fighter! You know how a trained paneratiast or boxer or wrestler 
ean fight on his left, so that when his opponent makes him ehange over and fight 
on that side, he doesn’t stagger round as though he were lame, but keeps his 
poise. And I reekon we have [e] to suppose that preeisely the same rule applies 
to the use of weapons and to all other activities: when a man has two sets of 
limbs for attaek and defense, he ought to leave neither of them idle and untrained 
if he ean help it. In fact, if you were born with the body of a Geryon or a 
Briareus, you ought to be able to throw a hundred shafts with your hundred 
hands. [d] All these points should eome under the supervision of the male and 
female officials, the latter keeping an eye on the training the ehildren get at play, 
the former superintending their lessons. They must see that every boy and girl 
grows up versatile in the use of both hands and both feet, so that they don’t ruin 
their natural abilities by their acquired habits, so far as they ean be prevented. 

In praetiee, formal lessons will fall into two eategories, physieal training for 
the body, and eultural edueation to perfect the personality. Physieal [e] training 
ean be further subdivided into two branehes: daneing and wrestling. Now when 
people danee, they are either aeting the words of the eomposer, and a dignified 
and civilized style is their prime eoneern, or they are aiming at physieal fitness, 
agility and beauty. In this ease they are preoeeupied with bending and stretehing 
in the approved fashion, so that eaeh limb and other part of the body ean move 
with its own peeuliar graee—a graee whieh is then earried over and infused into 
daneing in [796] general. As for wrestling, the kind of triek introdueed as part of 
their technique by Antaeus and Gereyon beeause of their wretehed obsession 
with winning, and the boxing devices invented by Epeius and Amyeus, are 
absolutely useless in a military eneounter and don’t merit the honor of being 



deseribed.- But if the legitimate maneuvers of regular wrestling—extricating the 
neek and hands and sides from entanglement—are praetieed for the sake of 
strength and health with a vigorous desire to win and without resort to 
undignified postures, then they are extremely useful, [b] and we mustn’t negleet 
them. So when we reaeh the proper plaee in our legal eode we must tell the 
future teaehers to present all this kind of instruetion in an attractive way, and the 
pupils to receive it with gratitude. Nor should we omit to mention the ehorus- 
performances that may appropriately be imitated: for instanee, here in Grete the 
'games in armor’ of the Guretes,- and those of the Dioseuri- in Sparta. And at 
Athens our Virgin Lady,- 1 believe, eharmed by the pleasure of performing in a 
ehorus, and disapproving of empty hands in reereation, thought she should 
perform [e] the danee only when arrayed in full armor. Our boys and girls should 
imitate her example wholeheartedly, and prize the gift whieh the goddess has 
made them, beeause it inereases their fighting skill and embellishes their 
festivals. Young boys, right from the early stages up to the age of military 
service, should be equipped with weapons and horses whenever they parade and 
proeess in honor of any god; and when they supplieate the gods and sons of gods 
they must danee and mareh in step, sometimes briskly, sometimes slowly. Even 
eontests and preliminary heats, if they [d] are to prove their worth in war and 
peaee to the state and private households, must be eondueted with these purposes 
in view and no other. Other kinds of physieal exercise, Megillus and Glinias, 
whether serious or by way of reereation, are beneath the dignity of a gentleman. 

rve now pretty well deseribed the sort of physieal edueation whieh needed to 
be deseribed, as 1 said early on.- So there it is, in all its detail. lf you know of a 
better system than that, let’s have it. [e] 

Glinias: No sir, if we ery off these ideas of yours a better program of 
eompetitions and physieal training won’t be easy to find. 

Athenian: The next subject is the gifts of Apollo and the Muses. When we 
diseussed this before,— we thought we’d exhausted the topie, and that physieal 
training alone remained for diseussion. But it’s elear now that a number of points 
were omitted—points whieh everyone ought in fact to hear first. So let’s go 
through them in order. 

Glinias: Yes, they should eertainly be mentioned. 

Athenian: Listen to me then. You’ve done that before, of eourse, but [797] 
sueh a eurious eeeentrieity ealls for extreme eaution in the speaker and his 
audienee. You see, l’m going to spin a line that almost makes me afraid to open 
my mouth; still, l’ll pluek up my eourage and go ahead. 


Glinias: What is this thesis of yours, sir? 

Athenian: I maintain that no one in any state has really grasped that 
ehildren’s games affect legislation so erueially as to determine whether the laws 
that are passed will survive or not. If you eontrol the way ehildren play, and the 
same ehildren always play the same games under the same [b] rules and in the 
same eonditions, and get pleasure from the same toys, you’ll find that the 
conventions of adult life too are left in peaee without alteration. But in fact 
games are always being ehanged and eonstantly modified and new ones 
invented, and the younger generation never enthuses over the same thing for two 
days running. They have no permanent agreed standard of what is beeoming or 
unbeeoming either in deportment [e] or their possessions in general; they 
worship anyone who is always introdueing some novelty or doing something 
unconventional to shapes and eolors and all that sort of thing. In fact, it’s no 
exaggeration to say that this fellow is the biggest menaee that ean ever afflict a 
state, beeause he quietly ehanges the eharaeter of the young by making them 
despise old things and value novelty. That kind of language and that kind of 
outlook is—again I say it—the biggest disaster any state ean suffer. Listen: I’ll 
tell you just how big an evil I maintain it is. 

[d] Glinias: You mean the way the publie grumbles at old-fashioned ways of 
doing things? 

Athenian: Exactly. 

Glinias: Well, you won’t find us shutting our ears to that kind of argument— 
you eouldn’t have a more sympathetie audienee. 

Athenian: So I should imagine. 

Glinias: Go on then. 

Athenian: Well now, let’s listen to the argument with even greater attention 
than usual, and expound it to eaeh other with equal eare. Ghange, we shall find, 
except in something evil, is extremely dangerous. This is true of seasons and 
winds, the regimen of the body and the eharaeter of [e] the soul—in short, of 
everything without exception (unless, as I said just now, the ehange affects 
something evil). Take as an example the way the body gets used to all sorts of 
food and drink and exercise. At first they upset it, but then in the eourse of time 
it’s this very regimen that is responsible for its putting on flesh. Then the 
regimen and the flesh form [798] a kind of partnership, so that the body grows 
used to this eongenial and familiar system, and lives a life of perfect happiness 
and health. But imagine someone forced to ehange again to one of the other 
reeommended systems: initially, he’s troubled by illnesses, and only slowly, by 



getting used to his new way of life, does he get baek to normal. Well, we must 
suppose that preeisely the same thing happens to a man’s outlook and 
personality. [b] When the laws under whieh people are brought up have by some 
heaven-sent good fortune remained unehanged over a very long period, so that 
no one remembers or has heard of things ever being any different, the soul is 
filled with sueh respeet for tradition that it shrinks from meddling with it in any 
way. Somehow or other the legislator must find a method of bringing about this 
situation in the state. Now here’s my own solution of the problem. All legislators 
suppose that an alteration to ehildren’s [e] games really is just a 'game’, as I said 
before, whieh leads to no serious or genuine damage. Consequently, so far from 
preventing ehange, they feebly give it their blessing. They don’t appreeiate that 
if ehildren introduee novelties into their games, they’ll inevitably turn out to be 
quite different people from the previous generation; being different, they’ll 
demand a different kind of life, and that will then make them want new 
institutions and laws. The next stage is what we deseribed just now as the 
biggest evil that ean affect a state—but not a single legislator takes fright at the 
prospeet. Other ehanges, that affect only deportment, will do less harm, but it is 
a [d] very serious matter indeed to keep ehanging the eriteria for praising or 
eensuring a man’s moral eharaeter, and we must take great eare to avoid doing 
so. 

Glinias: Of eourse. 

Athenian: Well then, are we still happy about the line we took earlier, when 
we said that rhythms and musie in general were means of representing the 
eharaeters of good men and bad? Or what? [e] 

Glinias: Yes, our view remains exactly the same. 

Athenian: So our position is this: we must do everything we possibly ean to 
distraet the younger generation from wanting to try their hand at presenting new 
subjects, either in danee or song; and we must also stop pleasure-mongers 
sedueing them into the attempt. 

Glinias: You’re absolutely right. 

Athenian: Now, does any of us know of a better method of achieving [799] 
sueh an object than that of the Egyptians? 

Glinias: What method is that? 

Athenian: To sanctify all our danees and musie. The first job will be to settle 
the festivals by drawing up the year’s program, whieh should show the dates of 
the various holidays and the individual gods, ehildren of gods, or spirits in 
whose honor they should be taken. Seeond, it has to be deeided what hymn 



should be sung at the various sacrifices to the gods and the type of daneing that 
should dignify the ritual in question. These deeisions [b] should be taken by 
some authority or other, and then the whole body of the citizens together should 
ratify them by sacrificing to the Pates and all the other gods, and by pouring a 
libation to eonseerate the various songs to their respective divinities and other 
powers. 

22. If anybody disobeys and introduees any different hymns or danees in 

honor of any god, 

the priests and priestesses, in assoeiation with the Guardians of the Laws, will 

have the baeking of saered and seeular law in expelling him. 

23. If he resists expulsion, 

he must be liable to a eharge of impiety for the rest of his life at the hands of 

anyone who wishes to bring it. 

Glinias: And serve him right. 

Athenian: Now seeing that we’ve got on to this topie, we must wateh [e] our 
step and behave ourselves. 

Glinias: How do you mean? 

Athenian: No young man, mueh less an old one, on seeing or hearing 
anything paradoxical or unfamiliar, is ever going to brush aside his doubts all in 
a hurry and reaeh a snap deeision about it. More probably, like a [d] traveler who 
has eome to a erossroads, alone or with others, and is rather uneertain about the 
right road, heTl pause, and put the problem to himself or his eompanions; and he 
won’t eontinue his joumey until he’s pretty sure of his direetion and bearings. 
That’s preeisely what we must do now. Our diseussion has led us to a legal 
paradox, and naturally we must go into it in details and not—at our age—rashly 
elaim to pontificate in sueh an important field off the cuff. 

Glinias: You’re absolutely right. 

[e] Athenian: So we won’t hurry over the problem, and only when we’ve 
looked into it properly shall we draw any firm eonelusions. Still, there’s no point 
in being deterred from eompleting the formal presentation of these Taws’ we’re 
dealing with now, so let’s press on till we get to the end of them. God willing, 
the eompletion of the whole exposition may perhaps point to an adequate 
solution of our present problem. 

Glinias: You’ve put it very well, sir; let’s do as you say. 

Athenian: So let’s assume we’ve agreed on the paradox: our songs have 



turned into 'nomes’ (apparently the aneients gave some sueh name to [ 800 ] tunes 
on the lyre—perhaps they had some inkling of what we’re saying, thanks to the 
intuition of someone who saw a vision either in his sleep or while awake). 
However that may be, let’s adopt this as our agreed poliey: no one shall sing a 
note, or perform any dance-movement, other than those in the eanon of publie 
songs, saered musie, and the general body of ehorus performances of the young 
—any more than he would violate any other 'nome’ or law. If a man obeys, he 
shall go unmolested by the law; but if he disobeys, the Guardians of the Laws 
and the priests and priestesses must punish him, as we said just now. Can we 
aeeept this as a statement [b] of poliey? 

Glinias: We ean. 

Athenian: Then how eould one put these rules in proper legal form, without 
being laughed to seorn? Well now, there’s a new point we ought to notiee: in this 
business, the safest method is to sketeh a few model rules. Here’s one for you: 
imagine a sacrifice has been performed and the offerings [e] burnt as demanded 
by law and someone standing in a private eapaeity near the altar and offerings— 
a son or brother, say—breaks out into the most extreme blasphemy: wouldn’t his 
words fill his father and his other relations with alarm and despondeney and 
forebodings of despair? Isn’t that what we’d expect? 

Glinias: Of eourse. 

Athenian: But it is hardly an exaggeration to say that in our eorner of the 
world this is exactly what happens in pretty nearly every state. When an official 
has performed a publie sacrifice, a ehorus—or rather a mob of ehoruses—arrives 
and takes up position not far from the altar and sometimes [d] right next to it. 
Then they swamp the holy offerings with a flood of absolute blasphemy. With 
words and rhythms and musie of the most morbid kind they work up the 
emotions of their audienee to a tremendous piteh, and the prize is awarded to the 
ehorus whieh sueeeeds best in making the eommunity burst into tears—the very 
eommunity whieh has just offered sacrifice. Well, that’s eertainly a 'nome’ on 
whieh we must pass an unfavorable verdict, isn’t it? If there is ever any real need 
for the publie to listen to sueh lugubrious noises, on days that are unelean and [e] 
unlueky, it will be mueh better, and entirely appropriate, to hire some foreign 
ehoruses to sing sueh songs (just as one hires mourners to aeeompany funerals 
with Garian dirges). In partieular, the eostume appropriate for sueh funeral dirges 
will not be garlands or trappings of gilt, but—to polish off the topie as quickly as 
possible—quite the opposite kind of thing. I merely repeat the question we’re 
always asking ourselves: are we happy to adopt this, for a start, as one of our 



model rules of singing? 

Glinias: What? 

Athenian: The rule of auspieious language. This is the eharaeteristie [801] 
that is absolutely vital for our kind of song. Or shall I simply lay down the rule 
without repeating the question? 

Glinias: Lay it down by all means: your law’s been approved without a single 
vote against it. 

Athenian: After auspieious language, then, what will be the seeond law of 
musie? Surely this: that the gods to whom we sacrifice should always be offered 
our prayers. 

Glinias: Of eourse. 

Athenian: And the third law, I suppose, will be this: poets should appreeiate 
that prayers are requests for something from the gods, so they must take great 
eare that they never inadvertently request an evil under [b] the impression that it 
is a benefit. What a ludierous ealamity it would be to offer that kind of prayer! 

Glinias: It eertainly would. 

Athenian: Now didn’t our remarks a short time ago— persuade us that 'Gold 
and Silver, the gods of Wealth, ought to have neither temple nor home in our 
state’? 

Glinias: Absolutely. 

Athenian: So what lesson ean we say this doetrine holds for us? Surely this: 
that authors in general are quite unable to tell good from bad. We [e] eonelude 
that a eomposer who embodies this error in his words or even in his musie, and 
who produees mistaken prayers, will make our citizens pray improperly when it 
eomes to matters of importanee—and, as we were saying, we shan’t find many 
more glaring mistakes than that. So ean we establish this as one of our model 
laws of musie? 

Glinias: What? 

[d] Athenian: That a poet should eompose nothing that conflicts with 
soeiety’s conventional notions of justice, goodness and beauty. No one should be 
allowed to show his work to any private person without first submitting it to the 
appointed assessors and to the Guardians of the Laws, and getting their approval. 
(In effect, we’ve got our assessors already appointed—I mean the legislators we 
ehose to regulate the arts, and the person we eleeted as Minister of Edueation.) 
Well then, here’s the same question yet again: are we satisfied to adopt this as 
our third prineiple and our third model law? Or what do you think? 

Glinias: Of eourse we’ll adopt it. 


[e] Athenian: The next point is that it will be proper to sing hymns and 
panegyries, eombined with prayers, in honor of the gods. After the gods, we may 
similarly give the spirits and heroes their meed of praise, and pray to eaeh of 
them as appropriate. 

Glinias: Gertainly. 

Athenian: And the next law, whieh should be adopted quite ungrudgingly, 
will run as follows: deeeased citizens who by their physieal efforts or force of 
personality have eonspieuous and strenuous achievements to their eredit, and 
who have lived a life of obedienee to the laws, should be regarded as proper 
subjects for our panegyries. 

Glinias: Of eourse. 

[802] Athenian: But to honor a man with hymns and panegyries during his 
lifetime is to invite trouble: we must wait until he has eome to the end of the 
eourse after running the raee of life successfully. (Men and women who have 
shown eonspieuous merit should qualify for all these honors without distinetion 
of sex.) 

The following arrangements should be made with regard to singing and 
daneing. Among the works we’ve inherited from the past there are a great many 
grand old pieees of musie—danees too, for oeeasions when we want to exercise 
our bodies—from whieh we should not hesitate to ehoose those [b] suitable and 
appropriate for the soeiety we are organizing. Gensors of at least fifty years of 
age should be appointed to make the seleetion, and any aneient eomposition that 
seems to eome up to standard should be approved; absolutely unsuitable material 
must be totally rejected, and substandard pieees revised and re-arranged, on the 
advice of poets and musieians. (Although we shall exploit the creative talents of 
these people, we [e] shan’t—with rare exceptions—put our trust in their tastes 
and inelinations. Instead, we shall interpret the wishes of the lawgiver and 
arrange to his liking our daneing and singing and ehorus performances in 
general.) Musie eomposed in an undiseiplined style is always infinitely 
improved by the imposition of form, even if that makes it less immediately 
attractive. But musie doesn’t have to be diseiplined to be pleasant. Take someone 
who has right from ehildhood till the age of maturity and diseretion grown 
familiar with a eontrolled and restrained style of musie. Play him some [d] of the 
other sort, and how he’ll loathe it! 'What vulgar stuff!’ he’ll say. Yet, if he’s been 
brought up to enjoy the strong appeal of popular musie, it’s the diseiplined kind 
he’ll eall frigid and repellent. So as I said just now, on the seore of pleasure or 
the laek of it, neither type is superior nor inferior to the other. The difference is 



simply this: the one musieal environment is invariably a good inlluenee, the 
other a bad. 

Glinias: Well said! 

Athenian: In addition, we shall have to distinguish, in a rough and ready way, 
the songs suitable for men and those suitable for women, and [e] give eaeh its 
proper mode and rhythm. It would be terrible if the words failed to fit the mode, 
or if their meter were at odds with the beat of the musie, whieh is what will 
happen if we don’t mateh properly the songs to eaeh of the other elements in the 
performance—elements whieh must therefore be dealt with, at any rate in 
outline, in our legal eode. One possibility is simply to ensure that the songs men 
and women sing are aeeompanied by the rhythms and modes imposed by the 
words in either ease; but our regulations about female performances must be 
more preeise than this and be based on the natural difference between the sexes. 
So an elevated manner and eourageous instinets must be regarded as 
eharaeteristie of the male, while a tendeney to modesty and restraint must be 
presented—in theory and law alike—as a peeuliarly feminine trait. 

Now to deal with how this doetrine should be taught and handed on. [803] 
What method of instruetion should we use? Who should be taught, and when 
should the lessons take plaee? Well, you know that when a shipwright is starting 
to build a boat, the first thing he does is to lay down the keel as a foundation and 
as a general indieation of the shape. I have a feeling my own proeedure now is 
exactly analogous. I’m trying to distinguish for you the various ways in whieh 
our eharaeter shapes the kind of life we live; I really am trying to 'lay down the 
keel’, beeause I’m giving proper eonsideration to the way we should try to live 
—to the Aharaeter-keel’ [b] we need to lay if we are going to sail through this 
voyage of life successfully. Not that human affairs are worth taking very 
seriously—but take them seriously is just what we are forced to do, alas. Still, 
perhaps it will be realistie to recognize the position we’re in and direet our 
serious efforts to some suitable purpose. My meaning?—yes, you’d eertainly be 
right to take me up on that. 

Glinias: Exactly. [e] 

Athenian: I maintain that serious matters deserve our serious attention, but 
trivialities do not; that all men of good will should put God at the eenter of their 
thoughts; that man, as we said before,— has been ereated as a toy for God; and 
that this is the great point in his favor. So every man and every woman should 
play this part and order their whole life aeeordingly, engaging in the best 
possible pastimes—in a quite different frame of mind to their present one. 


Glinias: How do you mean? [d] 

Athenian: The usual view nowadays, I fancy, is that the purpose of serious 
activity is leisure—that war, for instanee, is an important business, and needs to 
be waged efficiently for the sake of peaee. But in eold fact neither the immediate 
result nor the eventual consequences of warfare ever turn out to be real leisure or 
an edueation that really deserves the name—and edueation is in our view just 
about the most important activity of all. So eaeh of us should spend the greater 
part of his life at peaee, and [e] that will be the best use of this time. What, then, 
will be the right way to live? A man should spend his whole life at 'play’— 
sacrificing, singing, daneing—so that he ean win the favor of the gods and 
proteet himself from his enemies and conquer them in battle. HeTl achieve both 
these aims if he sings and danees in the way we’ve outlined; his path, so to 
speak, has been marked out for him and he must go on his way confident that the 
poet’s words are true. 

[804] Some things, Telemaehus, your native wzf wz7/ tell you, 

And Heaven will prompt the rest. The very gods, I’m sure, 

Have smiled upon your birth and helped to bring you up.— 

And those we bring up, too, must proeeed in the same spirit. They must expect 
that although our advice is sound as far as it goes, their guardian deity will make 
them further suggestions about sacrifices and daneing—[b] telling them the 
various divinities in whose honor they should hold their various games, and on 
what oeeasions, so as to win the gods’ good will and live the life that their own 
nature demands, puppets that they are, mostly, and hardly real at all. 

Megillus: That, sir, is to give the human raee a very low rating indeed. 

Glinias: Don’t be taken abaek, Megillus. You must make allowanees for me. I 
said that with my thoughts on God, and was quite earried away. So, if you like, 
let’s take it that our speeies is not worthless, but something [e] rather important. 

To resume, then. So far, we have provided for the publie gymnasia and the 
state sehools to be housed in three groups of buildings at the eenter of the eity; 
similarly, on three sites in the suburbs, there should be training grounds for 
horses, and open spaees adapted for arehery and the diseharge of other long- 
range missiles, where the young may praetiee and learn these skills. Anyway, if 
we haven’t explained all this adequately before, let’s do so now, and put our 
requirements into legal form. 

[d] Poreign teaehers should be hired to live in these establishments and 




provide the pupils with eomplete eourses of instiuetion in both military and 
eultural subjects. Ghildren must not be allowed to attend or not attend sehool at 
the whim of their father; as far as possible, edueation must be eompulsory for 
'every man and boy’ (as the saying is), beeause they belong to the state first and 
their parents seeond. 

Let me stress that this law of mine will apply just as mueh to girls as to boys. 
The girls must be trained in preeisely the same way, and Td like [e] to make this 
proposal without any reservations whatever about horse-riding or athleties being 
suitable activities for males but not for females. You see, although I was already 
convinced by some aneient stories I have heard, I now know for sure that there 
are pretty well eountless numbers of women, generally ealled Sarmatians, round 
the Blaek Sea, who not only [805] ride horses but use the bow and other 
weapons. There, men and women have an equal duty to cultivate these skills, so 
cultivate them equally they do. And while we’re on the subject, here’s another 
thought for you. I maintain that if these results ean be achieved, the state of 
affairs in our eorner of Greeee, where men and women do not have a eommon 
purpose and do not throw all their energies into the same activities, is absolutely 
stupid. Almost every state, under present eonditions, is only half a state, and 
develops only half its potentialities, whereas with the same eost and effort, it 
eould double its achievement. Yet what a staggering blunder for [b] a legislator 
to make! 

Glinias: I dare say. But a lot of these proposals, sir, are ineompatible with the 
average state’s soeial strueture. However, you were quite right when you said we 
should give the argument its head, and only make up our minds when it had run 
its eourse. You’ve made me reproaeh myself for having spoken. So earry on, and 
say what you like. [e] 

Athenian: The point I’d like to make, eiinias, is the same one as I made a 
moment ago, that there might have been something to be said against our 
proposal, if it had not been proved by the facts to be workable. But as things are, 
an opponent of this law must try other taeties. We are not going to withdraw our 
reeommendation that so far as possible, in edueation and everything else, the 
female sex should be on the same footing as the [d] male. Consequently, we 
should approaeh the problem rather like this. Look: if women are not to follow 
absolutely the same way of life as men, then surely we shall have to work out 
some other program for them? 

Glinias: Inevitably. 

Athenian: Well then, if we deny women this partnership we’re now 



preseribing for them, whieh of the systems aetually in force today shall we adopt 
instead? What about the praetiee of the Thraeians and many other peoples, who 
make their women work on the land and mind sheep and eattle, so that they turn 
into skiwies indistinguishable from slaves? [e] Or what about the Athenians and 
all the other states in that part of the world? Well, here’s how we Athenians deal 
with the problem: we 'eoneentrate our resourees’, as the expression is, under one 
roof, and let our women take eharge of our stores and the spinning and wool- 
working in general. Or we eould adopt the Spartan system, Megillus, whieh is a 
eompromise. You make your girls take part in athleties and you give them a 
eompulsory [806] edueation in the arts; when they grow up, though dispensed 
from working wool, they have to 'weave’ themselves a pretty hard-working sort 
of life whieh is by no means despieable or useless: they have to be tolerably 
efficient at running the home and managing the house and bringing up ehildren 
—but they don ’t undertake military service. This means that even if some 
extreme emergeney ever led to a battle for their state and the lives [b] of their 
ehildren, they wouldn’t have the expertise to use bows and arrows, like so many 
Amazons, nor eould they join the men in deploying any other missile. They 
wouldn’t be able to take up shield and spear and eopy Athena,— so as to terrify 
the enemy (if nothing more) by being seen in some kind of battle-array gallantly 
resisting the destruetion threatening their native land. Living as they do, they’d 
never be anything like tough enough to imitate the Sarmatian women, who by 
eomparison with sueh [e] femininity would look like men. Anyone who wants to 
eommend your Spartan legislators for this state of affairs, had better get on with 
it: l’m not going to ehange my mind. A legislator should go the whole way and 
not stiek at half-measures; he mustn’t just regulate the men and allow the women 
to live as they like and wallow in expensive luxury. That would be to give the 
state only half the loaf of prosperity instead of the whole of it. 

Megillus: What on earth are we to do, Glinias? Are we going to let our visitor 
run down Sparta for us like this? 

[d] Glinias: Yes, we are. We told him he eould be frank, and we must give 
him his head until we’ve properly worked through every seetion of our legal 
eode. 

Megillus: Very well. 

Athenian: So 1 suppose 1 should try to press straight on with the next topie? 

Glinias: Naturally. 

Athenian: Now that our citizens are assured of a moderate supply of 
neeessities, and other people have taken over the skilled work, what will [e] be 


their way of life? Suppose that their farms have been entrusted to slaves, who 
provide them with sufficient produee of the land to keep them in modest 
comfort; suppose they take their meals in separate messes, one for themselves, 
another nearby for their families, ineluding their daughters and their daughters’ 
mothers; assume the messes, are presided over by officials, male and female as 
the ease may be, who have the duty of dismissing their respective assemblies 
after the day’s review and serutiny [807] of the diners’ habits; and that when the 
official and his eompany have poured libations to whatever gods that day and 
night happen to be dedieated, they all duly go home. Now, do sueh leisured 
eireumstanees leave them no pressing work to do, no genuinely appropriate 
oeeupation? Must eaeh of them get plumper and plumper every day of his life, 
like a fatted beast? No: we maintain that’s not the right and proper thing to do. A 
man who lives like that won’t be able to eseape the fate he deserves; and the fate 
of an idle fattened beast that takes life easy is usually to be torn to pieees [b] by 
some other animal—one of the skinny kind, who’ve been emaeiated by a life of 
daring and enduranee. (Our ideal, of eourse, is unlikely to be realized fully so 
long as we persist in our poliey of allowing individuals to have their own private 
establishments, eonsisting of house, wife, ehildren and so on.— But if we eould 
ever put into praetiee the seeond-best seheme we’re now deseribing, we’d have 
every reason to be satisfied.) So we must insist that there is something left to do 
in a life of leisure, and it’s only [e] fair that the task imposed, far from being a 
light or trivial one, should be the most demanding of all. As it is, to dedieate 
your life to winning a victory at Delphi or Olympia keeps you far too busy to 
attend to other tasks; but a life devoted to the cultivation of every physieal 
perfection and every moral virtue (the only life worth the name) will keep you at 
least [d] twiee as busy. Inessential business must never stop you taking proper 
food and exercise, or hinder your mental and moral training. To follow this 
regimen and to get the maximum benefit from it, the whole day and the whole 
night is seareely time enough. 

In view of this, every gentleman must have a timetable preseribing what [e] he 
is to do every minute of his life, whieh he should follow at all times from the 
dawn of one day until the sun eomes up at the dawn of the next. However, a 
lawgiver would laek dignity if he produeed a mass of details about running a 
house, espeeially when he eame to the regulations for eurtailing sleep at night, 
whieh will be neeessary if the citizens are going to proteet the entire state 
systematieally and uninterruptedly. Everyone should think it a disgraee and 
unworthy of a gentleman, if any citizen devotes the whole of any night to sleep; 


no, he should always be the first to wake and get up, and let himsel! be seen by 
all the servants. (It doesn’t [808] matter what we ought to eall this kind of thing 
—either 'law’ or 'eustom’ will do.) In partieular, the mistress of the house should 
be the first to wake up the other women; if she herself is woken by some of the 
maids, then all the slaves—men, women and ehildren—should say 'How 
shoeking!’ to one another, and so too, supposing they eould, should the very 
walls [b] of the house. While awake at night, all citizens should transaet a good 
proportion of their politieal and domestie business, the officiaIs up and down the 
town, masters and mistresses in their private households. By nature, prolonged 
sleep does not suit either body or soul, nor does it help us to be active in all this 
kind of work. Asleep, a man is useless; he may as well be dead. But a man who 
is partieularly keen to be physieally active [e] and mentally alert stays awake as 
long as possible, and sets aside for sleep only as mueh time as is neeessary for 
his health—and that is only a little, onee that little has beeome a regular habit. 
OfficiaIs who are wide awake at night in eities inspire fear in the wieked, 
whether citizens or enemies, but by the just and the virtuous they are honored 
and admired; they benefit themselves and are a blessing to the entire state. And 
an additional advantage of spending the night in this way will be the eourage 
thus inspired in individual members of the state. 

[d] When dawn eomes up and brings another day, the ehildren must be sent off 
to their teaehers. Ghildren must not be Ieft without teaehers, nor slaves without 
masters, any more than fIocks and herds must be allowed to Iive without 
attendants. Of all wild things, the ehild is the most unmanageable: an unusually 
powerM spring of reason, whose waters are not [e] yet canalized in the right 
direetion, makes him sharp and sly, the most unruly animal there is. That’s why 
he has to be eurbed by a great many 'bridles’, so to speak. Initially, when he 
Ieaves the side of his nurse and mother, and is still young and immature, this will 
be his tutor’s duty, but later on it will devoIve on his instruetors in the various 
subjects—subjects whieh will be an extra diseipline in themselves. So far, he 
will be treated as a young gentleman deserves. However, both the boy and his 
tutor or teaeher must be punished by any passing gentleman who finds either of 
them misbehaving, and here the ehild must be treated as though he were a slave. 

24. Any passer-by who fails to inflict due punishment, 
must for a start be held in the deepest disgraee, and the Guardian of [809] the 
Laws who has been put in eharge of the young must keep under observation 
this feIIow who has eome aeross misereants of the kind we mentioned and has 



either failed to inflict the neeessary punishment, or not inflicted it in the 
approved fashion. 

Our sharp-eyed and efficient supervisor of the edueation of the young must 
redireet their natural development along the right lines, by always setting them 
on the paths of goodness as embodied in the legal eode. 

[b] But how will the law itself adequately convey its teaehing to this 
Guardian? So far, the instruetion he has had from the law has been eursory and 
obseure, beeause only a seleetion of topies has been covered. But nothing, as far 
as possible, should be omitted; the Guardian should have every point explained 
to him so that he in turn may enlighten and edueate others. Now, the business of 
ehoruses has already been dealt with: we’ve seen what types of song and danee 
should be seleeted or revised, and then eonseerated. But what type of prose 
works should be put in front of your pupils? How should they be presented? 

Now here, my dear Direetor of [e] Youth, is something we’ve not explained. Of 
eourse, we’ve told you what military skills they must praetiee and learn, but 
what about (a) literature, (b) playing the lyre, (e) arithmetie? We stipulated that 
they must eaeh understand enough of these subjects to fight a war and run a 
house and administer a state; for the same reasons they must acquire sueh 
knowledge about the heavenly bodies in their eourses—sun, moon and stars—as 
will help them with the arrangements that every state is forced to make in this 
[d] respeet. You ask what arrangements we are referring to? We mean that the 
days must be grouped into months, and the months into years, in sueh a way that 
the seasons, along with their various sacrifices and festivals, may eaeh receive 
proper reeognition by being duly observed in their natural sequence. The result 
will be to keep the state active and alert, to render the gods due honor, and to 
make men better informed on these matters. All this, my friend, has not yet been 
adequately explained to you by the [e] legislator. So pay attention to the points 
whieh are going to be made next. 

We said that you have insufficient information about literature, for a start. 

Now, what’s our eomplaint against the instruetions you were given? It’s simply 
that you’ve not yet been told whether a eomplete mastery of the subject is 
neeessary before one ean beeome a deeent citizen or whether one shouldn’t 
attempt it at all; and similarly in the ease of the lyre. Well, we maintain that these 
subjects do have to be taekled. About three years will be a reasonable time for a 
ehild of ten to spend on literature, and a further three years, beginning at the age 
of thirteen, should be spent on [810] learning the lyre. These times must be 



neither shortened nor lengthened: neither the ehild nor its father must be allowed 
to extend or eurtail these periods of study out of enthusiasm for, or distaste of, 
the eurrieulum; that will be against the law. 

25. Gases of disobedienee must be punished by disqualification from the 

sehool prizes we shall have to deseribe a little later. 

Pirst, though, you yourself must grasp just what must be taught by the teaehers 
and learned by the pupils in those periods of time. Well, the [b] ehildren must 
work at their letters until they are able to read and write, but any whose natural 
abilities have not developed sufficiently by the end of the preseribed time to 
make them into quick or polished performers should not be pressed. 

The question now arises of the study of written works whieh the authors have 
not set to musie. Although some of these works are in meter, others laek any 
rhythmieal pattern at all—they are writings that simply reproduee ordinary 
speeeh, unadorned by rhythm and musie. Some of the many [e] authors of sueh 
works have left us writings that eonstitute a danger. Now, my splendid Guardians 
of the Laws, how are you going to deal with these works? What will be the right 
instruetions for the lawgiver to give you about eoping with them? I reekon he’s 
going to be very mueh at a loss. 

Glinias: What is the difficulty you’re talking about, sir? It looks as if you’re 
faced by a genuine personal problem. 

Athenian: Your assumption is quite right, eiinias. But the two of you are my 
partners in legislation, and I’m obliged to tell you when I think I antieipate a 
difficulty and when I do not. 

Glinias: Oh? What makes you bring up that aspeet of the business at [d] this 
point? What’s the matter? 

Athenian: ril tell you: the idea of eontradieting many thousands of voices. 
That’s always difficult. 

Glinias: Well, bless my soul! Do you really imagine that your existing 
legislative proposals flout popular prejudices in just a few tiny details? 

Athenian: Yes, that’s fair eomment. The point you’re making, I take it, is that 
although a lot of people set their face against the path we are following in our 
diseussion, just as many are enthusiastie about it (or even [e] if they are fewer in 
number, they’re not inferior in quality)—and you’re telling me to rely on the 
support of the latter and proeeed with boldness and resolution along the 
legislative path opened up for us by our present diseussion, and not to hang baek. 



Glinias: Naturally. 

Athenian: Best foot forward, then. Now, what I say is this. We have a great 
many poets who eompose in hexameters and trimeters and all the standard 
meters; some of these authors try to be serious, while others aim at a eomie 
effect. Over and over again it’s elaimed that in order to edueate young people 
properly we have to eram their heads full of this stuff; we [811] have to organize 
reeitations of it so that they never stop listening to it and acquire a vast 
repertoire, getting whole poets off by heart. Another sehool of thought excerpts 
the outstanding work of all the poets and eompiles a treasury of eomplete 
passages, elaiming that if the wide knowledge of a fully informed person is to 
produee a sound and sensible citizen, these extracts must be eommitted to 
memory and learned by rote. I suppose you’re now pressing me to be quite frank 
and show these people where they are right and where they’ve gone wrong? 

Glinias: Of eourse. 

[b] Athenian: Well then, in a nutshell, what sort of estimate will do them all 
justice? I imagine everybody would agree if I put it rather like this. Eaeh of these 
authors has produeed a lot of fine work, and a lot of rubbish too—but if that’s so, 
I maintain that learning so mueh of it puts the young at risk. 

Glinias: So what reeommendation would you give the Guardian of the Laws? 

Athenian: What about? 

Glinias: The model work that will enable him to deeide what material [e] all 
the ehildren may learn, and what not. Tell us, without any hesitation. 

Athenian: My dear eiinias, I suspeet rve had a bit of luek. 

Glinias: How’s that? 

Athenian: Beeause I haven’t got far to look for a model. You see, when I look 
baek now over this diseussion of ours, whieh has lasted from dawn up till this 
very moment—a diseussion in whieh I think I sense the inspiration of heaven— 
well, it’s eome to look, to my eyes, just like a literary eomposition. Perhaps not 
surprisingly, I was overcome by a feeling of [d] immense satisfaction at the sight 
of my Aolleeted works’, so to speak, beeause, of all the addresses I have ever 
learned or listened to, whether in verse or in this kind of free prose style rve 
been using, it’s these that have impressed me as being the most eminently 
aeeeptable and the most entirely appropriate for the ears of the younger 
generation. So I eould hardly eommend a better model than this to the Guardian 
of the Laws in eharge of edueation. Here’s what he must tell the teaehers to teaeh 
the ehildren, and if he eomes aeross similar and related material while working 
[e] through prose writings, or the verse of poets, or when listening to unwritten 



eompositions in simple prose that show a family resemblanee to our diseussion 
today, he must on no aeeount let them slip through his fingers, but have them 
eommitted to writing. His first job will be to eompel the teaehers to learn this 
material and speak well of it, and he must not employ as his assistants any 
teaehers who disapprove of it; he should employ only those who endorse his 
own high opinion, and entrust them with the teaehing and edueation of the 
ehildren. That, then, is my doetrine on literature and [812] its teaehers, so let me 
finish there. 

Glinias: Well, sir, as far as I ean judge from our original program, we’ve not 
strayed off the subjects we set out to diseuss. But is our general poliey the right 
one, or not? I suspeet it would be difficult to say for sure. 

Athenian: That, Glinias, as we have often remarked, is something whieh will 
probably beeome elearer of its own aeeord when we’ve eompletely finished 
expounding our laws. 

Glinias: True enough. [b] 

Athenian: After the teaeher of literature, surely, we have to address the lyre- 
master? 

Glinias: Of eourse. 

Athenian: Now when we alloeate these masters the duties of teaehing this 
instrument and giving instruetion in the subject in general, 1 think we ought to 
remember the line we took earlier. 

Glinias: What line do you mean? 

Athenian: We said— 1 think, that the sixty-year-old singers of Dionysus 
should be persons who are partieularly sensitive to rhythm and the way in whieh 
‘harmonies’ are eonstrueted, so that when faced with good or [e] vicious musieal 
representations, and the emotions aroused by them, they may be able to seleet 
the works based on good representation and reject those based on bad. The 
former they should present and sing to the eommunity at large, so as to eharm 
the souls of the young people, eneouraging eaeh and every one of them to let 
these representations guide them along the path that leads to virtue. 

Glinias: You’re absolutely right. 

Athenian: With this object in view, here’s how the lyre-master and his [d] 
pupil must employ the notes of their instruments. By exploiting the fact that eaeh 
string makes a distinet sound, they must produee notes that are identieal in piteh 
to the words being sung. The lyre should not be used to play an elaborate 
independent melody: that is, its strings must produee no notes except those of the 
eomposer of the melody being played; small intervals should not be eombined 


with large, nor quick tempo with slow, [e] nor low notes with high. Similarly, the 
rhythms of the musie of the lyre must not be trieked out with all sorts of frills 
and adornments. All this sort of thing must be kept from students who are going 
to acquire a working knowledge of musie in three years, without wasting time. 
Sueh conflict and confusion makes learning difficult, whereas the young people 
should above all be swift learners, beeause they have a great many important 
eompulsory subjects laid down for them as it is—and in due time, as our 
diseussion progresses, we shall see what these subjects are. But all these musieal 
matters should be eontrolled, aeeording to his brief, by our official in eharge of 
edueation. As regards the aetual singing, and the words, we have explained 
earlier what tunes and style of language the [813] ehorus-masters must teaeh: we 
said—remember?—that these things should be eonseerated and eaeh alloeated to 
a suitable festival, so as to benefit soeiety by the weleome pleasure they give. 

Glinias: Here again you’ve spoken the truth— 

Athenian: — the whole truth and nothing but the truth! So these are the 
regulations the person appointed as our Direetor of Musie must adopt and 
enforce: let’s wish him the best of luek in his task. 

[b] We, however, must supplement our previous regulations about daneing and 
the training of the body in general. We’ve filled in the gaps in our tuition in the 
ease of musie, so now let’s deal with physieal training in the same way. Both 
boys and girls, of eourse, must learn to danee and perform physieal exercises? 

Glinias: Yes. 

Athenian: So it won’t eome amiss if we provide daneing masters for the boys 
and daneing mistresses for the girls, so as to facilitate praetiee. 

Glinias: Agreed. 

[e] Athenian: So now let’s summon onee again the official that has the 
hardest job of all—the Direetor of Ghildren. He’ll be in eharge both of musie and 
of physieal training, so he won’t get mueh time off. 

Glinias: How then will a man of his advancing years be able to supervise so 
mueh? 

Athenian: There is no problem here, my friend. The law has already given 
him permission, whieh it will not withdraw, to reeruit as assistant supervisors 
any citizens he may wish, of either sex. He will know whom [d] to ehoose, and a 
sober respeet for his office and a realization of its importanee will make him 
anxious not to ehoose wrongly, beeause he’ll be well aware that only if the 
younger generation has received and goes on receiving a eorreet edueation shall 
we find everything is 'plain sailing’, whereas if not—well, it would be 



inappropriate to deseribe the consequences, and as the state is young we shall 
refrain from doing so, out of respeet for the feelings of the excessively 
superstitious. 

Well then, on these topies too—1 mean danees and the entire range of 
movements involved in physieal training—we have already said a great deal. We 
are establishing gymnasia for all physieal exercises of a military kind—arehery 
and deployment of missiles in general, skirmishing, heavy-armed [e] fighting of 
every variety, taetieal maneuvers, marehes of every sort, pitehing eamp, and also 
the various diseiplines of the cavalryman. In all these subjects there must be 
publie instruetors paid out of publie funds; their lessons must be attended by the 
boys and men of the state, and the girls and women as well, beeause they too 
have to master all these techniques. While still girls, they must praetiee every 
kind of daneing and fighting in armor; when grown women, they must play their 
part in maneuvering, getting into battle formation and taking off and putting on 
weapons, [814] if only to ensure that if it ever proves neeessary for the whole 
army to leave the state and take the field abroad, so that the ehildren and the rest 
of the population are left unproteeted, the women will at least be able to defend 
them. On the other hand—and this is one of those things we ean’t swear is 
impossible—suppose a large and powerful army, whether Greek or not, were to 
force a way into the eountry and make them fight a desperate battle for the very 
existence of the state. It would be a disaster for their soeiety if its women proved 
to have been so shoekingly ill-edueated that [b] they eouldn’t even rival female 
birds, who are prepared to run every risk and die for their ehieks fighting against 
the most powerM of wild animals. What if, instead of that, the women promptly 
made off to temples and thronged every altar and sanetuary, and covered the 
human raee with the disgraee of being by nature the most lily-livered ereatures 
under the sun? 

Glinias: By heaven, sir, no state in whieh that happened eould avoid disgraee 
—quite apart from the damage that would be eaused. [e] 

Athenian: So let’s lay down a law to the effect that women must not negleet 
to cultivate the techniques of fighting, at any rate to the extent indieated. These 
are skills whieh all citizens, male and female, must take eare to acquire. 

Glinias: That gets my vote, at least. 

Athenian: Now for wrestling. We’ve partly dealt with this already, but we 
haven’t deseribed what in my eyes is its most important feature. But it’s not easy 
to find words to explain it unless at the same time someone gives an aetual 
demonstration with his body. So we’ll postpone a deeision on this point till we 



ean support our statements with eonerete examples [d] and prove, among other 
points we’ve mentioned, that of all physieal movements, those involved in our 
kind of wrestling are the most elosely related to those demanded in warfare, and 
in partieular that we should praetiee wrestling for the sake of military efficiency, 
rather than cultivate the latter in order to be better wrestlers. 

Glinias: You’re right in that, at least. 

Athenian: So let’s aeeept what we’ve said so far as an adequate statement of 
what wrestling ean do for a man. The proper term for most of the other [e] 
movements that ean be executed by the body as a whole is 'daneing’. Two 
varieties, the deeent and the disreputable, have to be distinguished. The first is a 
representation of the movements of graceful people, and the aim is to ereate an 
effect of grandeur; the seeond imitates the movements of unsightly people and 
tries to present them in an unattractive light. Both have two subdMsions. The 
first subdMsion of the deeent kind represents handsome, eourageous soldiers 
loeked in the violent struggles of war; the seeond portrays a man of temperate 
eharaeter enjoying moderate pleasures [815] in a state of prosperity, and the 
natural name for this is 'danee of peaee’. The danee of war differs fundamentally 
from the danee of peaee, and the eorreet name for it will be the Tyrrhie’. It 
depiets the motions executed to avoid blows and shots of all kinds (dodging, 
retreating, jumping into the air, erouehing); and it also tries to represent the 
opposite kind of motion, the more aggressive postures adopted for shooting and 
diseharging javelins and delivering various kinds of blows. In these danees, 
whieh portray fine [b] physiques and noble eharaeters, the eorreet posture is 
maintained if the body is kept ereet in a state of vigorous tension, with the limbs 
extended nearly straight. A posture with the opposite eharaeteristies we reject as 
not eorreet. As for the danee of peaee, the point we have to wateh in every 
chorus-performer is this: how successfully—or how disastrously—does he keep 
up the fine style of daneing to be expected from men who’ve been brought up 
under good laws? This means we’d better distinguish the [e] dubious style of 
daneing from the style we may aeeept without question. So ean we define the 
two? Where should the line be drawn between them? 'Baeehie’ danees and the 
like, whieh (the daneers allege) are a Tepresentation’ of drunken persons they 
eall Nymphs and Pans and Sileni and Satyrs, and whieh are performed during 
'purifications’ and Tnitiations’, are something of a problem: taken as a group, 
they eannot be termed either 'danees of peaee’ or 'danees of war’, and indeed 
they resist all attempts to label them. The best proeedure, 1 think, is to treat them 
as separate from Mar-danees’ [d] and 'danees of peaee’, and put them in a 



eategory of their own whieh a statesman may ignore as outside his province. 
That will entitle us to leave them on one side and get baek to danees of peaee 
and war, both of whieh undeniably deserve our attention. 

Now, what about the non-eombatant Muse? The danees she leads in honor of 
the gods and ehildren of gods will eomprise one broad eategory of danees 
performed with a sense of well-being. This is how we shall [e] distinguish 
between the two forms this feeling may take: (1) the partieularly keen pleasure 
felt by people who have emerged from trouble and danger to a state of 
happiness; (2) the quieter pleasures of those whose past good fortune has not 
only eontinued but inereased. Now, take a man in either of these situations. The 
greater his pleasure the brisker his body’s movements; more modest pleasures 
make his aetions eorrespondingly less brisk. Again, the more eomposed the 
man’s temperament, and the tougher he has been [816] trained to be, the more 
deliberate are his movements; on the other hand, if he’s a eoward and has not 
been trained to show restraint, his aetions are wilder and his postures ehange 
more violently. And in general, when a man uses his voice to talk or sing, he 
finds it very difficult to keep his body still. This is the origin of the whole art of 
daneing: the gestures that express what one is saying. Some of us make gestures 
that are invariably in harmony with our words, but some of us fail. In fact, one 
has only to reflect on many other aneient terms that have eome down to us, to 
see [b] that they should be eommended for their aptness and aeeuraey. One sueh 
term deseribes the danees performed by those who enjoy prosperity and seek 
only moderate pleasures: it’s just the right word, and whoever eoined it must 
have been a real musieian. He very sensibly gave all sueh danees the name 
‘emmeleiai ’,— and established two eategories of approved daneing, the 'war- 
danee’ (whieh he ealled Tyrrhie’) and 'danee of peaee’ (‘emmeleiai’), [e] thus 
giving eaeh its apt and appropriate title. The lawgiver should give an outline of 
them, and the Guardian of the Laws should see where they are to be found; then, 
after hunting them out, he must eombine the dance-sequences with the other 
musieal elements, and alloeate eaeh sacrifice and feast in the ealendar the style 
of danee that is appropriate. After thus eonseerating the whole list of danees, he 
must henceforth refrain from altering any feature either of the daneing or the 
singing: the same state and the same citizens (who should all be the same sort of 
people, as [d] far as possible), should enjoy the same pleasures in the same 
fashion: that is the seeret of a happy and a blessed life. 

So mueh for the way men of superior physique and noble eharaeter should 
perform in ehoruses of the kind we’ve preseribed. We are now obliged to 


examine and pronounee on the misshapen bodies and degraded outlook of those 
performers who have turned to produeing ludierous and eomie effects by 
exploiting the opportunities for humorous mimiery offered by dialogue, song and 
danee. Now anyone who means to acquire a diseerning [e] judgment will find it 
impossible to understand the serious side of things in isolation from their 
ridieulous aspeet, or indeed appreeiate anything at all except in the light of its 
opposite. But if we intend to acquire virtue, even on a small seale, we ean’t be 
serious and eomie too, and this is preeisely why we must learn to recognize 
buffoonery, to avoid being trapped by our ignoranee of it into doing or saying 
anything ridieulous when there’s no eall for it. Sueh mimiery must be left to 
slaves and hired aliens, and no one must ever take it at all seriously. No citizen 
or citizeness must be found learning it, and the performances must always 
eontain some new twist. With that law, and that explanation of it, humorous 
[817] amusements—usually known as 'eomedy’—may be dismissed. 

But what about our 'serious’ poets, as they’re ealled, the tragedians? Suppose 
some of them were to eome forward and ask us some sueh question as this: 
'Gentlemen, may we enter your state and eountry, or not? And may we bring our 
work with us? Or what’s your poliey on this point?’ What would be the right 
reply for us to make to these inspired geniuses? [b] This, I think: 'Most honored 
guests, we’re tragedians ourselves, and our tragedy is the finest and best we ean 
ereate. At any rate, our entire state has been eonstrueted so as to be a 
“representation” of the finest and noblest life—the very thing we maintain is 
most genuinely a tragedy. So we are poets like yourselves, eomposing in the 
same genre, and your eompetitors as artists and aetors in the finest drama, whieh 
true law alone has the [e] natural powers to “produee” to perfection (of that 
we’re quite confident). So don’t run away with the idea that we shall ever 
blithely allow you to set up stage in the market-plaee and bring on your aetors 
whose fine voices will earry further than ours. Don’t think we’ll let you deelaim 
to women and ehildren and the general publie, and talk about the same praetiees 
as we do but treat them differently—indeed, more often than not, so as virtually 
to eontradiet us. We should be absolutely daft, and so would any [d] state as a 
whole, to let you go ahead as we’ve deseribed before the authorities had deeided 
whether your work was fit to be reeited and suitable for publie performance or 
not. So, you sons of the eharming Muses, first of all show your songs to the 
authorities for eomparison with ours, and if your doetrines seem the same as or 
better than our own, we’ll let you produee your plays; but if not, friends, that we 
ean never do.’ 



[e] So as regards ehorus performances in general and the question of learning 
a part in them, eustom will mareh hand in hand with law—dealing with slaves 
and their masters separately, if you are agreeable. 

Glinias: How eould we fail to agree, at any rate for the moment? 

Athenian: For gentlemen three related diseiplines still remain: (1) 
eomputation and the study of numbers; (2) measurements of lines, surfaces and 
solids; (3) the mutual relationship of the heavenly bodies as they [818] revolve 
in their eourses. None of these subjects must be studied in minute detail by the 
general publie, but only by a ehosen few (and who they are, we shall say when 
the time eomes, when our diseussion is drawing to a elose). But what about the 
man in the street? It would eertainly be a disgraee for him to be ignorant of what 
people very rightly eall the 'indispensable rudiments’; but it will be difficult— 
impossible, even—for him to make a minute study of the entire subject. 

However, we ean’t dispense with the basie neeessities, whieh was probably the 
point in the mind of the eoiner [b] of that saying about God, to the effect that 
'not even God will be found at odds with neeessity’——presumably divine 
neeessities, beeause if you interpret the remark as referring to neeessities in the 
mortal realm, as do most people who quote sueh things, it’s by far the most naive 
remark that eould be made. 

Glinias: Well, then, sir, what neeessities, divine rather than the other sort, are 
relevant to these studies? 

Athenian: These, 1 think: the neeessities of whieh at least some praetieal and 
theoretieal knowledge will always be essential for every god, spirit [e] or hero 
who means to take eharge of human beings in a responsible fashion. A man, at 
any rate, will fall a long way short of sueh godlike standards if he ean’t 
recognize one, two and three, or odd and even numbers in general, or hasn’t the 
faintest notion how to eount, or ean’t reekon up the days and nights, and is 
ignorant of the revolutions of the sun and moon and the other heavenly bodies. 
It’s downright stupid to expect that anyone who wants to make the slightest 
progress in the highest branehes of knowledge [d] ean afford to ignore any of 
these subjects. But what parts of them should be studied, and how intensively, 
and when? Whieh topies should be eombined, and whieh kept separate? How 
will they be synthesized? These are the first questions we have to answer, and 
then with these preliminary lessons to guide us we may advance to the remaining 
studies. This is the natural proeedure enforced by the neeessity with whieh we 
maintain no god eontends now, or ever will. 

Glinias: Yes, sir, those proposals of yours, put like that, seem natural [e] and 


eorreet. 

Athenian: They eertainly are, eiinias, but sueh a preliminary statement of 
them is difficult to put into legal form. If you like, weTl postpone more preeise 
legislation till later. 

Glinias: It looks to us, sir, as if you’re deterred by the way our eountrymen 
eommonly negleet this sort of subject. But your fears are quite groundless, so try 
to tell us what you think, without keeping anything baek on that aeeount. 

Athenian: I am indeed deterred, for the reasons you mention, but I am [819] 
even more appalled at those who have aetually undertaken those studies, but in 
the wrong manner. Total ignoranee over an entire field is never dangerous or 
disastrous; mueh more damage is done when a subject is known intimately and 
in detail, but has been improperly taught. 

Glinias: You’re right. 

Athenian: So we should insist that gentlemen should study eaeh of these [b] 
subjects to at least the same level as very many ehildren in Egypt, who acquire 
sueh knowledge at the same time as they learn to read and write. Eirst, lessons in 
ealeulation have been devised for tiny tots to learn while they are enjoying 
themselves at play: they divide up a given number of garlands or apples among 
larger or smaller groups, and arrange boxers or wrestlers in an alternation of 
'byes’ and 'pairs’, or in a sequence of either, and in the various further ways in 
whieh 'byes’ and 'pairs’ naturally sueeeed eaeh other. Another game the teaehers 
play with them is to jumble up bowls of gold and [e] bronze and silver and so on, 
or distribute whole sets of one material. In this way, as I indieated, they make the 
uses of elementary arithmetie an integral part of their pupils’ play, so that they 
get a useful introduetion to the art of marshaling, leading and deploying an army, 
or running a household; and in general they make them more alert and 
resourceful persons. Next, the [d] teaeher puts the ehildren on to measuring 
lengths, surfaces and solids—a study whieh reseues them from the deep-rooted 
ignoranee, at onee eomie and shoeking, that all men display in this field. 

Glinias: What sort of ignoranee do you mean, in partieular? 

Athenian: My dear eiinias, even I took a very long time to discover 
mankind’s plight in this business; but when I did, I was amazed, and eould 
seareely believe that human beings eould suffer from sueh swinish [e] stupidity. I 
blushed not only for myself, but for Greeks in general. 

Glinias: Why so? Go on, sir, tell us what you’re getting at. 

Athenian: ril explain—or rather, I’ll make my point by asking you a few 
questions. Here’s a simple one: you know what’s meant by a Tine’, I suppose? 



Glinias: Of eourse. 

Athenian: Very well. What about ‘surface’? 

Glinias: Surely. 

Athenian: You appreeiate that these are two distinet things, and that Aolume’ 
is a third? 

Glinias: Naturally. 

Athenian: And you regard all these as eommensurable? 

Glinias: Yes. 

Athenian: And one length, I suppose, is essentially expressible in terms [820] 
of another length, one surface in terms of another surface, and one volume in 
terms of another volume? 

Glinias: Exactly. 

Athenian: Well, what if some of these ean’t be thus expressed, either 
'exactly’ or approximately. What if some ean, and some eannot, in spite of your 
thinking they all ean? What do you think of your ideas on the subject now? 

Glinias: They’re worthless, obviously. 

Athenian: What about the relationship of line and surface to volume, or 
surface and line to eaeh other? Don’t all we Greeks regard them as in some sense 
eommensurable? 

[b] Glinias: We eertainly do. 

Athenian: But if, as I put it, 'all we Greeks’ believe them to be 
eommensurable when fundamentally they are in eommensurable, one had better 
address these people as follows (blushing the while on their behalf): 'Now then, 
most esteemed among the Greeks, isn’t this one of those subjects we said— it 
was disgraceful not to understand—not that a knowledge of the basie essentials 
was mueh to be proud of?’ 

Glinias: Of eourse. 

Athenian: Now there are a number of additional and related topies [e] whieh 
are a fertile breeding-ground for mistakes similar to those we’ve mentioned. 

Glinias: What sort of topies? 

Athenian: The real relationship between eommensurables and 
ineommensurables. We must be very poor speeimens if on inspeetion we ean’t 
tell them apart. These are the problems we ought to keep on putting up to eaeh 
other, in a competitive spirit, when we’ve sufficient time to do them justice; and 
it’s a mueh more civilized pastime for old men than eheekers. 

Glinias: Perhaps so. Gome to think of it, eheekers is not radieally different [d] 
from sueh studies. 


Athenian: Well, eiinias, I maintain that these subjects are what the younger 
generation should go in for. They do no harm, and are not very difficult: they ean 
be learned in play, and so far from harming the state, theyTl do it some good. 

But if anyone disagrees, we must listen to his ease. 

Glinias: Of eourse. 

Athenian: However, although obviously we shall sanetion them if that proves 
to be their effect, we shall reject them if they seem to disappoint our 
expectations. 

Glinias: Obviously indeed. No doubt about it. [e] 

Athenian: Well then, sir, so that our legal eode shall have no gaps, let’s regard 
these studies as an established but independent part of the desired eurrieulum— 
independent, that is, of the rest of the framework of the state, so that they ean be 
Tedeemed’ like 'pledges’, in ease the arrangements fail to work out to the 
satisfaction of us the depositors or you the pledgees. 

Glinias: Yes, that’s a fair way to present them. 

Athenian: Next, eonsider astronomy. Would a proposal to teaeh it to the 
young meet with your approval, or not? 

Glinias: Just tell us what you think. 

Athenian: Now here’s a very odd thing, that really is quite intolerable. [821] 

Glinias: What? 

Athenian: We generally say that so far as the supreme deity and the universe 
are eoneerned, we ought not to bother our heads hunting up explanations, 
beeause that is an aet of impiety. In fact, preeisely the opposite seems to be true. 

Glinias: What’s your point? 

Athenian: My words will surprise you, and you may well think them out of 
plaee on the lips of an old man. But it’s quite impossible to keep quiet about a 
study, if one believes it is noble and true, a blessing to soeiety and pleasing in the 
sight of God. [b] 

Glinias: That’s reasonable enough, but what astronomy are we going to find 
of whieh we ean say all that? 

Athenian: My dear fellows, at the present day nearly all we Greeks do the 
great gods—Sun and Moon—an injustice. 

Glinias: How so? 

Athenian: We say that they, and eertain other heavenly bodies with them, 
never follow the same path. Henee our name for them: 'planets.’— 

[e] Glinias: Good heavens, sir, that’s absolutely right. In the eourse of my life 
rve often seen with my own eyes how the Morning and the Evening Star, and a 


number of others, never deseribe the same eourse, but vary from one to another; 
and we all know that the sun and moon always move like that.— 

Athenian: Megillus and Glinias, this is preeisely the sort of point about the 
gods of the heavens that I am insisting our citizens and young men [d] must 
study, so as to learn enough about them all to avoid blasphemy, and to use 
reverent language whenever they sacrifice and offer up their pious prayers. 

Glinias: Right enough—if it’s possible, in the first plaee, to acquire the 
knowledge you mention. On the assumption that investigation will enable us to 
eorreet any errors in our present statements, I too agree that this subject must be 
studied, in view of its grandeur and importanee. So do your level best to 
convince us of the ease you’re making, and we’ll try to follow you and take in 
what you say. 

[e] Athenian: My point is not an easy one to appreeiate, but it’s not unduly 
difficult either, and won’t take up a lot of time, as l’ll prove to you by my ability 
to keep my explanation brief—even though it wasn’t so very long ago, when 1 
was no youngster, that 1 heard of these things. lf the subject were difficult, l’d 
never be able to explain it to you, old men that we all are. 

[822] Glinias: You’re right. But what is this subject you say is so wonderM, 
so suitable for young men to learn, yet unknown to us? Try to tell us that mueh 
about it, at any rate, as elearly as you ean. 

Athenian: Yes, try 1 must. This belief, my dear fellows, that the moon and sun 
and other heavenly bodies do in fact 'wander’, is ineorreet: preeisely the 
opposite is true. Aetually, eaeh of them perpetually deseribes just one fixed orbit, 
although it is true that to all appearanees its path is always ehanging. [b] Purther, 
the quickest body is wrongly supposed to be the slowest, and vice versa. So if 
the facts are as stated, and we are in error, we’re no better than speetators at 
Olympia would be, if they said that the fastest horse in the raee or the fastest 
long-distanee runner was the slowest, and the slowest the fastest, and eomposed 
panegyries and songs extolling the loser as the winner. 1 don’t suppose the 
praises showered on the runners would be at all apt or weleome to them— 
they’re only men, after all! At Olympia, sueh [e] a mistake would be merely 
ludierous. But what are we to think of the analogous theologieal errors we’re 
eommitting nowadays? In this field sueh mistakes are not funny at all; and it 
eertainly gives the gods no pleasure to have us spread false rumors about them. 

Glinias: Very true—if you’re right about the facts. 

Athenian: So if we ean prove 1 am right, all sueh topies as these must be 
studied to the level indieated, but in the absenee of proof they must be left alone. 


May we adopt this as agreed poliey? 

Glinias: Gertainly. [d] 

Athenian: So it’s high time to eall a halt to our regulations about the subjects 
to be studied in the edueational eurrieulum, and turn our attention to hunting and 
all that sort of thing. Here too we must adopt the same proeedure as before, 
beeause the legislator’s job is not done if he simply lays down laws and gets quit 
of the business. In addition to his legislation, he must provide something else, 
whieh oeeupies a sort of no-man’s land between admonition and law. This is a 
point, of eourse, that we’ve eome aeross often enough as we talked of this and 
that, as for instanee when [e] we dealt with the training of very young ehildren. 
We hold that although edueation at that level is eertainly the sort of topie on 
whieh suggestions are needed, it would be plain silly to think of these 
suggestions as formal laws. Even when the aetual laws and the eomplete 
eonstitution have been thus formally eommitted to writing, you don’t exhaust the 
praises of a supremely virtuous citizen by saying 'Here’s a good man for you, a 
devoted and utterly obedient servant of the laws’. Your praise will be more 
comprehensive if you ean say, 'He’s a good man beeause he has given a lifetime 
of unswerving obedienee to the written words of the legislator, whether they 
took the form [823] of a law, or simply expressed approval or disapprovaT. 

There is no truer praise of a citizen than that. The real job of the legislator is not 
only to write his laws, but to blend into them an explanation of what he regards 
as respeetable and what he does not, and the perfect citizen must be bound by 
these standards no less than by those baeked by legal sanetions. 

We ean eite our present subject as a kind of witness to demonstrate the point 
more elearly. You know how 'hunting’ takes a great many forms, [b] almost all 
of whieh are nowadays covered by this one term. There is a variety of ways of 
hunting water animals, and the same goes for the birds of the air, and the animals 
that live on land too—and not only the wild ones, either: we also have to take 
into aeeount the hunting of men, not merely by their enemies in war (sueh as the 
raids earried out by robbers and the pursuit of army by army), but by their 
lovers, who 'pursue’ their quarry for many different reasons, some admirable, 
some execrable. When the legislator eomes to lay down his laws about hunting 
he eannot [e] leave all this unexplained, but neither ean he produee a set of 
menaeing regulations by imposing rules and punishments for all eases. So how 
are we going to taekle this kind of thing? He—the legislator—having asked 
himself 'Are these suitable exercises and activities for the young, or not?’, must 
then approve or eondemn the various forms of hunting. The young men, for their 



part, must listen to the lawgiver and obey him, without being sedueed by the 
prospeet of pleasure or deterred by vigorous effort; [d] and they should pay 
mueh more attention to earrying out warm reeommendations than to the detailed 
threats and punishment of the formal law. 

With those preliminaries, we may now put in due form our approval or 
disapproval of the various forms of hunting, eommending the kind that is a good 
influence on the younger generation and eensuring the other sort. So let’s now 
follow up with a talk to the young people, and address them in this idealistie 
vein: 

[e] Triends, we hope you’ll never be seized by a desire or passion to fish in 
the sea or to angle or indeed to hunt water animals at all; and don’t resort to 
ereels, whieh a lazybones will leave to eateh his prey whether he’s asleep or 
awake. We hope you never feel any temptation to eapture men on the high seas 
and take to piraey, whieh will make you into brutal hunters and outlaws; and we 
hope it never so mueh as oeeurs to you to turn thief in town or eountry. Nor 
should any young man ever be sedueed by a fancy to trap birds—away with sueh 
an uncivilized desire! That leaves [824] only land animals for the athletes of our 
state to hunt and eapture. Now sometimes this is done by what is ealled “night- 
hunting,” when the partieipants, sluggards that they are, take it in turn to sleep. 
This sort of hunting is not to be reeommended, nor is the sort that offers periods 
of rest from exertion, where the savage strength of the animals is subdued by 
nets and traps, rather than beeause a hunter who relishes the fight has got the 
better of them. All men who wish to cultivate the “divine”— eourage have only 
one type of hunting left, whieh is the best: the eapture of four-footed animals 
with the help of dogs and horses and by your own exertions, when you hunt in 
person and subdue all your prey by ehasing and striking them and hurling 
weapons at them.’ 

This address may be taken as an explanation of what we approve and 
eondemn in this entire business. Here’s the aetual law: 

(1) No one should restrain these genuinely Toly’ hunters from taking their 
hounds where they like and as they like; but the night-trapper, who relies on nets 
and snares, must not be allowed by anyone, at any time or plaee, to hunt his prey. 

(2) The fowler is not to be restrained on fallow-land or on the mountain side, 
but any passer-by should ehase him off cultivated or holy ground. 

(3) The fisherman is to be allowed to fish anywhere except in harbors and 
saered rivers, ponds and lakes, provided only that he does not make the water 
turbid by using noxious juices. 


So here’s where we have to say that our regulations about edueation are 
iinaiiy eompiete. 

Glinias: That’s good news! 


1. Frenzied pathologieal states aeeompanied by a strong desire to danee, popularly supposed to be eaused 
by the Gorybantes, spirits in attendanee on the goddess Gybele. The eondition was eured homoeopathieally 
by the diseiplined musie and daneing of Gorybantie ritual. 

2. Reading bakeheidn in e3 with aeute aeeent on the seeond syllable. 

3. Reading autois in b6. 

4. See 777d ff. 

5. E.g. dropping on to the ground in wrestling (Antaeus), and the use of gloves in boxing (Amyeus). 

6. Gretan spirits who proteeted the infant Zeus. 

7. Gastor and Pollux. 

8. Athena. 

9. See 673b ff. 

10. In Books I-II. 

n. See 727e ff., 741e ff. 

12- See 644d ff. 


13- Odyssey iii.26-28. 

14. A reference to 796b-c. 

15- Reading nun ei in b3. 

16. See 644b ff. and 669b ff. 

17- The key to the sequence of thought is that ‘in harmony’ (816a) = emmelds. 

18. Perhaps the poet Simonides (late sixth and early fifth eentury); see D. A. Campbell, Greek Lyrie (Loeb), 
vol. III, pp. 434-37. 

19. Reading ephamen in bS. 

2Q. Greekplaneta, lit. ‘wanderers’. 

21. Reading tauta in c5. 

22. See 631b-d. 


Book VIII 

Athenian: Now then, the next job is to enlist the aid of the oraeles [828] 
reported from Delphi to draw up a program of festivals to be established by law, 
and discover what sacrifices the state will find it 'meet and right’ to offer and 
whieh gods should receive them. It will probably be within our own diseretion to 
deeide the number and the oeeasions. 


Glinias: Yes, I dare say the number will be up to us. 

Athenian: So let’s deal with that first. There are to be no less than three [b] 
hundred and sixty-five of them, so as to ensure that there is always at least one 
official sacrificing to some god or spirit on behalf of the state, its citizens and 
their property. The Expounders, Priests, Priestesses and Prophets are to hold a 
meeting with the Guardians of the Laws and fill in the details the legislator has 
inevitably omitted (in fact, this same eombined board will also have to spot 
where sueh deficiencies exist in the first plaee). The law will provide for twelve 
festivals in honor of the twelve gods who [e] give their names to the individual 
tribes. Every month the citizens should sacrifice to eaeh of these gods and 
arrange ehorus performances and eultural and gymnastie eontests, varied 
aeeording to the deity eoneerned and appropriate to the ehanging seasons of the 
year; and they must divide festivals for women into those that must be eelebrated 
in the absenee of men, and those that need not be. Eurther, they must not confuse 
the eult of the gods of the underworld with that of the 'heavenly’ gods (as we 
must style them) and their retinue. They are to keep the two kinds of eelebration 
separate, and put the former by law in the twelfth month, whieh is saered to 
Pluto. Men of battle should feel no horror for sueh a [d] god as this—on the 
eontrary, they should honor him as a great friend of the human raee. The union 
of body and soul, you see, ean never be superior to their separation (and I mean 
that quite seriously). 

There’s a further point they will have to appreeiate if they are going to alloeate 
these events satisfactorily. Although on the seore of leisure-time and abundanee 
of all neeessities our state has no rivals at the present day, it still has to live the 
good life, just like the individual person; and the first [829] requirement for a 
happy life is to do yourself no injury nor allow any to be done to you by others. 
Of eourse, the first half of the requirement presents no great problem; the 
difficulty lies in beeoming strong enough to be immune to injury—and the one 
and only thing that brings sueh immunity is eomplete virtue. The same applies to 
a state: if it adopts the ways of virtue, it ean live in peaee; but if it is wieked, war 
and civil war will plague it. That’s the situation in a nutshell, and it means that 
eaeh and every citizen must undertake military training in peaee-time, and not 
[b] leave it till war breaks out. So a state that knows its business should reserve 
at least one day per month (and more than one, if the authorities think fit) for 
military maneuvers, to be held without regard for the weather, eome rain eome 
shine. Men, women and ehildren should partieipate, and the authorities will 
deeide from time to time whether to take them out on maneuvers en masse or in 



seetions. They must never fail to mount a program of wholesome reereation, 
aeeompanied by sacrifices; and the program ought to inelude 'war-games’ whieh 
should simulate the eonditions of [e] aetual fighting as realistieally as possible. 
On eaeh field-day they should distribute prizes and awards of merit, and 
eompose speeehes in eommendation or reproof of eaeh other aeeording to the 
eonduet of indiyiduals not only in the eontests but in daily life too: those who are 
deemed to have acquitted themselves partieularly well should be honored, while 
the failures should be eensured. But not everyone should produee sueh 
eompositions. For a start, a eomposer must be at least fifty years old, and he 
must not be one of those people who for all their poetieal and musieal 
eompetenee have not a single noble or outstanding achievement to their eredit. 
The [d] eompositions that ought to be sung (even if in terms of art they leave 
something to be desired) are those of citizens who have achieved a high standard 
of eonduet and whose personal merits have brought them distinetion in the state. 
The official in eharge of edueation, together with the other Guardians of the 
Laws, are to seleet them and grant them alone the prMlege of giving their Muses 
free rein; other people are to be entirely forbidden. No one should dare to sing 
any unauthorized song, not even if it is sweeter [e] than the hymns of Orpheus or 
of Thamyras.- Our citizens must confine themselves to sueh pieees as have been 
given the stamp of approval and eonseerated to the gods, and to eompositions 
whieh on the strength of their authors’ reputation are judged to be suitable 
vehicles for eommendation or eensure. (I intend the same regulations to apply to 
men and women alike, both as regards military excursions and freedom to 
eompose unsupervised.) 

The legislator should think things over and employ this sort of analogy: 'Let’s 
see, now, onee rve organized the state as a whole, what sort of [830] citizen do I 
want to produee? Athletes are what I want—eompetitors against a million rivals 
in the most vital struggles of all. Right?’ 'Very mueh so’, one would reply, 
eorreetly. Well then, if we were training boxers or paneratiasts or eompetitors in 
some other similar eontest should we go straight into the ring unprepared by a 
daily work-out against an opponent? If we were boxers, surely we’d have spent 
days on end before the eontest in strenuous praetiee, learning how to fight, and 
trying out all those maneuvers [b] we intended to use when the time eame to 
fight to win? We’d eome as elose as we eould to the real eonditions of the 
eontest by putting on practice-gloves instead of thongs, so as to get as mueh 
praetiee as possible in delivering and dodging punehes. And if we ran 
partieularly short of sparring partners then we’d go to the trouble of hanging up a 


lifeless dummy to praetiee against; and we eertainly wouldn’t be put off by the 
idiots who might laugh at us. Come to that, if one day we ran out of sparring [e] 
partners eompletely, living or otherwise, and had no one to praetiee with at all, 
we’d go so far as to box against our own shadows—shadow-boxing with a 
vengeance! After all, how else ean you deseribe a praetiee-session in whieh you 
just throw punehes at the air? 

Glinias: No, sir, there’s no other term for it than the one you’ve just used. 

Athenian: Very well. So when the fighting force of our state eomes to braee 
itself to face the most important eontest of all—to fight for life and [d] ehildren 
and property and the entire state—is it really to be after less intensive training 
than eombatants sueh as these have enjoyed? Is our citizens’ legislator going to 
be so seared that their praetiee against eaeh other may look silly to some people 
that he will negleet his duty? I mean his duty of instrueting that maneuvers on a 
small seale, without arms, should be held every day, if possible (and for this 
purpose he should arrange teams to eompete in every kind of gymnastie 
exercise), whereas the ‘major’ exercises, in whieh arms are earried, should be 
held not less than onee per month. The citizens will eompete with eaeh other 
throughout the entire eountry, to see who is best at oeeupying positions and 
laying [e] ambushes, and they must reproduee the eonditions of every kind of 
battle (that will give them real praetiee, beeause they will be aiming at the 
elosest possible approximation to the real targets).-And they should use missiles 
that are moderately dangerous: we don’t want the eompetitions they hold against 
eaeh other to be entirely unalarming, but to inspire them with fear and do 
something to reveal the brave man and the eoward; and the legislator should 
confer honors or inflict disgraee as appropriate, so as to prepare [831] the whole 
state to be an efficient fighter in the real struggle that lasts a lifetime. In fact, if 
anyone is killed in sueh eireumstanees, the homieide should be regarded as 
involuntary, and the legislator should deeree that the killer’s hands are elean 
when onee he has been purified aeeording to law. After all, the lawgiver will 
reflect, even if a few people do die, others who are just as good will be produeed 
to replaee them, whereas if fear dies (so to speak), he’ll not be able to find in all 
these activities a yardstiek to separate the good performers from the bad—and 
that would be a bigger disaster for the state than the other. [b] 

Glinias: Yes, sir, we’d agree that this is the sort of law that every state should 
pass and observe. 

Athenian: Now we all know, don’t we, the reason why this kind of teamwork 
and eompetition is not to be found in any state at the present time, except on a 


very modest seale indeed? I suppose we’d say it was beeause the masses and 
their legislators suffer from ignoranee? 

Glinias: Maybe so. 

Athenian: Not a bit of it, my dear Glinias! We ought to say there are [e] 
eauses, and pretty powerful ones at that. 

Glinias: What are they? 

Athenian: The first is a passion for wealth whieh makes men unwilling to 
devote a minute of their time to anything except their own personal property. 
This is what every single citizen eoneentrates on with all his heart and soul; his 
ruling passion is his daily profit and he’s quite ineapable of worrying about 
anything else. Everyone is out for himself, and is very [d] quick off the mark 
indeed to learn any skill and apply himself to any technique that fills his poeket; 
anything that doesn’t do that he treats with eomplete derision. So we ean treat 
this as one reason why states are not prepared to undertake this- or any other 
praiseworthy activity in a serious spirit, whereas their insatiable desire for gold 
and silver makes them perfectly willing to slave away at any ways and means, 
fair or foul, that promise to make them rieh. It doesn’t matter whether something 
is sanetioned by heaven, or forbidden and absolutely disgusting—it’s all the 
same to them, and eauses not the slightest seruple, provided it enables them to 
make beasts of themselves by wallowing in all kinds of food and drink [e] and 
indulging every kind of sexual pleasure. 

Glinias: You’re quite right. 

Athenian: So rve deseribed one eause: let’s treat this obsession as the first 
obstaele that prevents states from following an adequate eourse of training, 
either for military or for any other purposes: naturally deeent folk are turned into 
traders or merchant-venturers or just plain servants, [832] and bold fellows are 
made into robbers and burglars, and beeome bellieose and overbearing. Quite 
often, though, they are not naturally eorrupt: they’re simply unlueky. 

Glinias: How do you mean? 

Athenian: Well, if you have to live out your life with a eontinual hunger in 
your soul, aren’t you 'unlueky’ to a degree? What other term eould 1 use? 

Glinias: Very well, that’s one reason. What’s your seeond, sir? 

Athenian: Ah, yes, thank you for jogging my memory. 

[b] Glinias:- Aeeording to you, one eause is the insatiable and lifelong 
acquisitive urge whieh obsesses us all and stops us undertaking military training 
in the proper way. All right—now tell us the seeond. 

Athenian: 1 dare say it looks as if l’m putting off getting round to it beeause 1 


don’t know what to say? 

Glinias: No, but you do seem to be sueh a 'good hater’ of this sort of 
eharaeter that you’re berating it more than the subject in hand requires. 

Athenian: That’s a very proper rebuke, gentlemen. So you’re all ready for the 
next point, it seems. 

Glinias: Just tell us, that’s all! 

[e] Athenian: The eause I want to put forward are those 'non-eonstitutions’ 
that rve often mentioned earlier in our conversation—demoeraey, oligarehy and 
tyranny. None of these is a genuine politieal system: the best name for them all 
would be 'party rule’, beeause under none of them do willing rulers govern 
willing subjects: that is, the rulers are always willing enough, but they never 
hold power with the eonsent of the governed. They hold it by eonstant resort to a 
degree of force, and they are never prepared to allow any of their subjects to 
cultivate virtue or acquire wealth or strength or eourage—and least of all will 
they tolerate a man who ean fight. So mueh for the two main roots of pretty 
nearly all evil, and eertainly the main roots of the evils we’re diseussing. 
However, the politieal system whieh we are now establishing by law has avoided 
both of them. Our [d] state enjoys unparalleled leisure, the citizens live free of 
interference from eaeh other, and I reekon these laws of ours are quite unlikely 
to turn them into money-grubbers. So it’s a reasonable and natural supposition 
that a politieal system organized along these lines will be unique among 
eontemporary eonstitutions in finding room for the military training-eum-sport 
that we’ve just deseribed—and deseribed in the detail it deserves, too. 

Glinias: Splendid. 

Athenian: The next thing we have to bear in mind about any athletie eontest 
is this: if it helps us to train for war we must go in for it and put [e] up prizes for 
the winners, but leave it strietly alone if it does not. Isn’t that right? It will be 
better to stipulate from the start the eontests we want, and provide for them by 
law. Pirst, I take it we should arrange raees, and eontests of speed in general? 

Glinias: Yes, we should. 

Athenian: At any rate, what makes a man a fine soldier more than anything 
else is general agility, a ready use of his hands as well as his feet. If he’s a good 
runner, he ean make a eapture or show a elean pair of [833] heels, and versatile 
hands will stand him in good stead in tangling with the enemy in elose eombat, 
where strength and force are essential. 

Glinias: Gertainly. 

Athenian: But if he hasn’t any weapons, neither ability will help him as mueh 



as it might. 

Glinias: Of eourse not. 

Athenian: So in our eontests the first eompetitor our herald will summon will 
be (as now) the single-length runner, and he will eome forward armed; we shan’t 
put up any prizes for eompetitors who are unarmed. So, as I say, the eompetitor 
who intends to run one length will eome on first, earrying his arms; seeond will 
eome the runner over two lengths, and third the middle-distanee runner; the 
long-distanee man will eome on fourth. [b] The fifth eompetitor we shall eall the 
'heayy-armed’ runner, from his heavier equipment. We shall start by sending him 
in full armor over a distanee of sixty lengths to some temple of Ares and baek. 
His eourse will be over comparatively level ground, whereas the other runner,- 
an areher in full areher rig, will run a eourse of 100 lengths over hills and 
eonstantly [e] ehanging terrain to a temple of Apollo and Artemis. While we’re 
waiting for these runners to return, we’ll hold the other eontests and finally 
award the prizes to the winners of eaeh event. 

Glinias: Fine. 

Athenian: Let’s arrange these eontests in three groups, one for boys, one for 
youths, and one for men. When youths and boys eompete as arehers and heavy- 
armed runners, we shall make the eourse for youths two-thirds of the full 
distanee and for the boys one-half. As for females, girls below [d] the age of 
puberty must enter (naked) for the single-length, double-length, middle and 
long-distanee raees, their eompetition being confined to the stadium. Girls from 
thirteen till the marriage-age must enter till they are at least eighteen, but not 
beyond the age of twenty. (They, however, must put on some suitable elothing 
before presenting themselves as eompetitors in these raees.) 

So mueh for men’s and women’s raees; now to deal with trials of strength. 
Instead of wrestling and other he-man eontests that are the fashion nowadays, [e] 
we’ll have our citizens fight eaeh other armed —man to man, two a side, and any 
number per team up to ten. We ought to take our eue from the authorities in 
eharge of wrestling, who have established eriteria whieh will tell you whether a 
wrestler’s performance is good or bad. We must eall in the leading exponents of 
armed eombat and ask them to assist us in framing rules about the blows one 
needs to avoid or inflict to win in [834] this sort of of eontest, and similarly the 
points we need to look for to deeide the loser. The same set of rules should also 
apply to the female eompetitors (who must be below the age of marriage). To 
replaee the paneration- we shall establish a general eontest of light-infantry; the 
weapons of the eompetitors are to be bows, light shields, javelins, and stones 


east by hand and sling. Here too we’ll lay down rules, and give the honor of 
victory to the eompetitor who reaehes the highest standard as defined by the 
reguiations. 

The next thing for whieh we must provide ruies is horse-raeing. In Grete, [b] 
of eourse, horses are of rather limited use and you don’t find very many of them, 
so that the comparativeiy low level of interest in rearing and raeing them is 
inevitable. No one in this eountry keeps a team of horses for a ehariot, nor is 
ever likely to covet sueh a thing, so that if we established eontests in something 
so foreign to the loeal eustoms, we’d be taken for [e] idiots (and rightly). The 
way to modify this sport for the loeal Gretan terrain is to put up prizes for skill in 
riding the animals—as foals, when half-grown, and when fully grown. So our 
law should provide for eontests in whieh jockeys ean eompete with eaeh other in 
these eategories; Tribe-Leaders and Cavalry-Commanders should be entrusted 
with the job of deeiding the aetual eourses and deeiding whieh eompetitor has 
won (in full armor, of eourse: just as in the athletie events, if we established 
eontests for unarmed eompetitors we’d be failing in our duty as legislators). And 
sinee your Cretan is no fool at arehery and javelin-throwing in the saddle, [d] 
people should amuse themselves by eompeting in this sort of eontest too. As for 
women, there’s no point in making it legally eompulsory for them to join in all 
this, but if their previous training has got them into the habit, and girls and 
young women are in good enough shape to take part without hardship, then they 
should be permitted to do so and not diseouraged. 

That brings us to the end of our diseussion of eompetitions and the teaehing of 
physieal training, and we’ve seen what strenuous efforts are [e] involved in the 
eontests and the daily sessions with instruetors. In fact, we’ve also dealt pretty 
thoroughly with the role of the arts, although arrangements about reeiters of 
poetry and similar performers, and the ehorus-eompetitions obligatory at 
festivals, ean wait till the gods and the minor deities have had their days and 
months and years alloeated to them; then we ean deeide whether festivals should 
be held at two-year or four-year intervals, or whether the gods suggest some 
other pattern. On these [835] oeeasions we must also expect the various 
eategories of eompetitions in the arts to be held. This is the province of the 
stewards of the games, the Minister of Edueation and the Guardians of the Laws, 
who should all meet as an ad hoe eommittee and produee their own regulations 
about the date of eaeh ehorus-eompetition and danee, and specify who should 
eompete and who may wateh. The original legislator has often enough explained 
the sort of thing eaeh of these performances should be, and has dealt with [b] the 



songs, the spoken addresses and the musieal styles that aeeompany the 
rhythmieal movements of the daneers. His sueeessors must emulate his example 
in their own legislation and mateh the right eontests with the right sacrifices at 
the right times, and so provide festivals at whieh the state may make merry. 

Athenian: It’s not difficult to see how to east these and similar matters in the 
form of a law, and making this or that alteration won’t help or harm the state 
very mueh. But now for something whieh is not a triviality at all. It’s a point on 
whieh it is difficult to convince people, and God himself is really the only person 
to do it—supposing, that is, we eould in fact [e] somehow get explicit 
instruetions from him. Sinee that’s impossible, it looks as if we need some 
intrepid mortal, who values frankness above all, to specify the poliey he believes 
best for the state and its citizens, give a firm 'no’ to our most eompelling 
passions, and order his audienee of eorrupted souls to observe standards of 
eonduet in keeping with, and implied by, the whole organization of the state. 
There will be no one to baek him up. He’ll walk alone, with reason alone to 
guide him. 

Glinias: What new topie is this, sir? We don’t see what you’re getting at. [d] 

Athenian: That’s not surprising. Well, I’ll try to put the point more explicitly. 
When I eame to diseuss edueation, I envisaged young men and women 
assoeiating with eaeh other on Mendly terms. Naturally enough, I began to feel 
some disquiet. I wondered how one would handle a state like this, with everyone 
engaged on a life-long round of sacrifices and festivals and ehorus- 
performances, and the young men and women well-nourished [e] and free of 
those demanding and degrading jobs that damp down lust so effectively. Reason, 
whieh is embodied in law as far as it ean be, tells us to avoid indulging the 
passions that have ruined so many people. So how will the members of our state 
avoid them? (Aetually, most [836] desires may well be kept in eheek by the 
regulations we have already framed. If so, we needn’t be surprised. After all, the 
law against excessive wealth will do a great deal to eneourage self-control, and 
the edueational eurrieulum is full of sound rules designed for the same purpose. 
The officials too, who have been rigorously trained to wateh this point elosely, 
and to keep the young people themselves under eonstant surveillance, will do 
something to restrain ordinary passions, as far as any man ean.) But [b] there are 
sexual urges too—of boys and girls and heterosexual love among adults. What 
preeautions should one take against passions whieh have had a sueh a powerful 
effect on publie and private life? What’s the remedy that will save us from the 
dangers of sex in eaeh? It’s a great problem, Glinias. We’re faced with the fact 



that though in several other respeets Grete in general and Sparta give us pretty 
solid help when we frame laws that flout eommon eustom, in affairs of the heart 
(there’s no one listening, [e] so let’s be frank) they are totally opposed to us. 
Suppose you follow nature’s rule and establish the law that was in force before 
the time of Laius.- You’d argue that one may have sexual intereourse with a 
woman but not with men or boys. As evidence for your view, you’d point to the 
animal world, where (you’d argue) the males do not have sexual relations with 
eaeh other, beeause sueh a thing is unnatural. But in Grete and Sparta your 
argument would not go down at all well, and you’d probably persuade nobody. 
However, another argument is that sueh praetiees are ineompatible with what in 
our view should be the eonstant aim of the [d] legislator—that is, we’re always 
asking 'whieh of our regulations eneourages virtue, and whieh does not?’ Now 
then, suppose in the present ease we agreed to pass a law that sueh praetiees are 
desirable, or not at all undesirable—what eontribution would they make to 
virtue? Will the spirit of eourage spring to life in the soul of the sedueed person? 
Will the soul of the sedueer learn habits of self-control? No one is going to be 
led astray by that sort of argument—quite the eontrary. Everyone will eensure 
the [e] weakling who yields to temptation, and eondemn his all-too-effeminate 
partner who plays the role of the woman. So who on earth will pass a law like 
that? Hardly anyone, at any rate if he knows what a genuine law really is. Well, 
how do we show the truth of this? If you want to get these [837] things straight, 
you have to analyze the nature of Mendship and desire and 'love’, as people eall 
it. There are two separate eategories, plus a third whieh is a eombination of both. 
But one term covers all three, and that eauses no end of muddle and confusion. 

Glinias: How’s that? 

Athenian: When two people are virtuous and alike, or when they are equals, 
we say that one is a Triend’ of the other; but we also speak of the poor man’s 
Triendship’ for the man who has grown rieh, even though they are poles apart. In 
either ease, when the Mendship is partieularly ardent, we eall it 'love’. 

Glinias: Yes, we do. [b] 

Athenian: And a violent and stormy Mendship it is, when a man is attraeted 
to someone widely different to himself, and only seldom do we see it 
reeiproeated. When men are alike, however, they show a ealm and mutual 
affection that lasts a lifetime. But there is a third eategory, eompounded of the 
other two. The first problem here is to discover what this third kind of lover is 
really after. There is the further diMeulty that he himself is confused and torn 
between two opposing instinets: one tells him to enjoy his beloved, the other 


forbids him. The lover of the body, [c] hungry for his partner who is ripe to be 
enjoyed, like a luseious fruit, tells himself to have his fill, without showing any 
eonsideration for his beloved’s eharaeter and disposition. But in another ease 
physieal desire will eount for very little and the lover will be eontent to gaze 
upon his beloved without lusting for him—a mature and genuine desire of soul 
for soul. That body should sate itself with body heTl think outrageous; his 
reverence and respeet for self-control, eourage, high prineiples and good 
judgment will make him want to live a life of purity, ehaste lover with ehaste 
beloved. [d] This eombination of the first two is the Third’ love we enumerated a 
moment ago. 

So there’s your list of the various forms love ean take: should the law forbid 
them all, and keep them out of our eommunity? Or isn’t it obvious that in our 
state we’d want to see the virtuous kind spring up—the love that aims to make a 
young man perfect? It’s the other two we’ll forbid, if we ean. Or what is our 
poliey, Megillus, my friend? 

Megillus: Indeed, sir, I heartily endorse what you’ve said on the subject. [e] 

Athenian: So it looks as if rve won you over, my dear fellow, as I guessed I 
would, and there’s no eall for me to inquire what line the law of Sparta takes on 
this topie: it is enough to note your assent to my argument. Later on I’ll eome 
baek to the subject and try to eharm Glinias also into agreeing with me. Let’s 
assume you’ve both eoneeded my point, and press on with our laws without 
delay. 

Megillus: Fair enough. 

Athenian: I want to put the law on this subject on a firm footing, and [838] at 
the moment I’m thinking of a method whieh is, in a sense, simplieity itself. But 
from another point of view, nothing eould be harder. 

Megillus: What are you getting at? 

Athenian: We’re aware, of eourse, that even nowadays most men, in spite of 
their general disregard for the law, are very effectively prevented from having 
relations with people they find attractive. And they don’t refrain reluetantly, 
either—they’re more than happy to. 

Megillus: What eireumstanees have you in mind? 

Athenian: When it’s one’s brother or sister whom one finds attractive. [b] 

And the same law, unwritten though it is, is extremely effective in stopping a 
man sleeping—seeretly or otherwise—with his son or daughter, or making any 
kind of amorous approaeh to them. Most people feel not the faintest desire for 
sueh intereourse. 



Megillus: That’s perfectly true. 

Athenian: So the desire for this sort of pleasure is stifled by a few words? 

Megillus: What words do you mean? 

Athenian: The doetrine that These aets are absolutely unholy, an abomination 
in the sight of the gods, and that nothing is more revolting’. We [e] refrain from 
them beeause we never hear them spoken of in any other way. From the day of 
our birth eaeh of us eneounters a eomplete unanimity of opinion wherever we 
go; we find it not only in eomedies but often in the high seriousness of tragedy 
too, when we see a Thyestes on the stage, or an Oedipus or a Maeareus, the 
elandestine lover of his sister.- We wateh these eharaeters dying promptly by 
their own hand as a penalty for their erimes. 

[d] Megillus: You’re right in this, anyway, that when no one ventures to 
ehallenge the law, publie opinion works wonders. 

Athenian: So we were justified in what we said just now. When the legislator 
wants to tame one of the desires that dominate mankind so eruelly, it’s easy for 
him to see his method of attaek. He must try to make everyone—slave and free, 
women and ehildren, and the entire state without any exception—believe that 
this eommon opinion has the baeking of religion. [e] He eouldn’t put his law on 
a seeurer foundation than that. 

Megillus: Very true. But how on earth it will ever be possible to produee 
sueh spontaneous unanimity— 

Athenian: Tm glad you’ve taken me up on the point. This is just what 1 was 
getting at when 1 said 1 knew of a way to put into effect this law of ours whieh 
permits the sexual aet only for its natural purpose, proereation, and forbids not 
only homosexual relations, in whieh the human raee is deliberately murdered, 
but also the sowing of seeds on roeks and stone, [839] where it will never take 
root and mature into a new individual; and we should also have to keep away 
from any female 'soil’ in whieh we’d be sorry to have the seed develop. At 
present, however, the law is effective only against intereourse between parent 
and ehild, but if it ean be put on a permanent footing and made to apply 
effectively, as it deserves to, in other eases as well, it’ll do a power of good. The 
first point in its favor is that it is a natural law. But it also tends to eheek the 
raging fury of the sexual instinet that so often leads to adultery; it diseourages 
excesses in [b] food and drink, and inspires men with affection for their own 
wives. And there are a great many other advantages to be gained, if only one 
eould get this law established. 

But suppose some impatient young man were standing here, bursting with 


seed, and heard us passing this law. He’d probably raise the eehoes with his 
bellows of abuse, and say our rules were stupid and unrealistie. Now this is just 
the sort of protest I had in mind when I remarked that I knew of a very simple— 
and yet very difficult—way of putting this law [e] into effect permanently. It’s 
easy to see that it ean be done, and easy to see how: if the rule is given sufficient 
religious baeking, it will get a grip on every soul and intimidate it into obeying 
the established laws. But in fact we’ve reaehed a point where people still think 
we’d fail, even granted those eonditions. It’s just the same with the supposed 
impossibility of the eommon meals: people see no prospeet of a whole state 
keeping up the [d] praetiee permanently. The proven facts of the ease in your 
eountries do nothing to convince your eompatriots that it would be natural to 
apply the praetiee to women. It was this flat disbelief that made me remark on 
the difficulty of turning either proposal into an established law. 

Megillus: You’re absolutely right. 

Athenian: Even so, I eould put up quite a convincing ease for supposing that 
the difficulties are not beyond human powers, and ean be overcome. Do you 
want me to try to explain? 

Glinias: Of eourse. 

Athenian: When will a man find it easier to keep off sex, and do as he’s [e] 
told in a deeent and willing spirit? When he’s not negleeted his training and is in 
the pink of eondition, or when he’s in poor shape? 

Glinias: He’ll find it a great deal easier if he’s in training. 

Athenian: Now of eourse we’ve all heard the story of how leeus of [840] 
Tarentum set about winning eontests at Olympia and elsewhere. He was so 
ambitious to win, they say, and his expertise was strengthened by a eharaeter of 
sueh determination and self-discipline, that he never had a woman or even a boy 
during the whole time he was under intensive training. In fact, we are told very 
mueh the same about Grison, Astylus, Diopompus, and a great many others. And 
yet, eiinias, their eharaeters were far less well edueated than the citizens you and 
I have to deal with, and physieally they were mueh lustier. [b] 

Glinias: Yes, you’re right—our aneient sourees are quite definite that these 
athletes did in fact do as you say. 

Athenian: Well then, they steeled themselves to keep off what most people 
regard as sheer bliss, simply in order to win wrestling matehes and raees and so 
forth. But there’s a mueh nobler eontest to be won than that, and I hope the 
young people of our state aren’t going to laek the stamina for it. After all, right 
from their earliest years we’re going to tell them stories and talk to them and 



sing them songs, so as to eharm them, [e] we trust, into believing that this 
victory is the noblest of all. 

Glinias: What victory? 

Athenian: The conquest of pleasure. If they win this battle, theyTl have a 
happy life—but so mueh the worse for them if they lose. That apart, the fear that 
the aet is a ghastly sin will, in the end, enable them to tame the passions that 
their inferiors have tamed before them. 

Glinias: Quite likely. 

[d] Athenian: So thanks to the general eorruption, that’s the predieament 
we’ve got into at this point in our eonsideration of the law about sex. My 
position, therefore, is that the law must go ahead and insist that our citizens’ 
standards should not be lower than those of birds and many other wild animals 
whieh are born into large eommunities and live ehaste and unmarried, without 
intereourse, until the time eomes for them to breed. At [e] the appropriate age 
they pair off; the male pieks a wife, and female ehooses a husband, and forever 
afterwards they live in a pious and law-abiding way, firmly faithful to the 
promises they made when they first fell in love. Glearly our citizens ought to 
reaeh standards higher than the animals’. But if they are eorrupted by seeing and 
hearing how most other Greeks and non-Greeks go in for Tree’ love on a grand 
seale, they may prove unable to keep themselves in eheek. In that ease, the law- 
guardians must turn themselves into law-makers and frame a seeond law for 
people to observe. 

[841] Glinias: So if they find it impossible to enforce the ideal law now 
proposed, what other law do you advise them to pass? 

Athenian: The seeond best, Glinias, obviously. 

Glinias: Namely? 

Athenian: My point is that the appetite for pleasures, whieh is very strong 
and grows by being fed, ean be starved (you remember) if the body is given 
plenty of hard work to distraet it. We’d get mueh the same result if we were 
ineapable of having sexual intereourse without feeling ashamed; our shame [b] 
would lead to infrequent indulgenee, and infrequent indulgenee would make the 
desire less compulsive. So in sexual matters our citizens ought to regard privacy 
—though not eomplete abstinenee—as a deeeney demanded by usage and 
unwritten eustom, and laek of privacy as disgusting. That will establish a seeond 
legal standard of deeeney and indeeeney—not the ideal standard, but the next to 
it. People whose eharaeters have been eorrupted (they form a single group we 
eall the 'self-inferior’) will be made prisoners [e] of three influences that will 



eompel them not to break the law. 

Glinias: What inAuenees do you mean? 

Athenian: Respeet for religion, the ambition to be honored, and a mature 
passion for spiritual rather than physieal beauty. Tious wishes!’ you’ll say; 

'what romaneel’ Perhaps so. But if sueh wishes were to eome true, the world 
would benefit enormously. 

However, God willing, perhaps we’ll sueeeed in imposing one or other of [d] 
two standards of sexual eonduet. (1) Ideally, no one will dare to have relations 
with any respeetable citizen woman except his own wedded wife, or sow 
illegitimate and bastard seed in eourtesans, or sterile seed in males in defiance of 
nature. (2) Alternatively, while suppressing sodomy entirely, we might insist that 
if a man does have intereourse with any woman (hired or proeured in some other 
way) except the wife he wed in holy marriage with [e] the blessing of the gods, 
he must do so without any other man or woman getting to know about it. If he 
fails to keep the affair seeret, I think we’d be right to exclude him by law from 
the award of state honors, on the grounds that he’s no better than an alien. This 
law, or 'pair’ of laws, as perhaps we should say, should govern our eonduet 
whenever the sexual urge and the passion of love impel us, wisely or unwisely, 
to have intereourse. [842] 

Megillus: Speaking for myself, sir, I’d be very glad to adopt this law of 
yours. eiinias must tell us his view on the subject himself. 

Glinias: ril do that later, Megillus, when I think a suitable moment has 
arrived. For the nonee, let’s not stop our friend from going on to the next stage of 
his legislation. 

Megillus: Fair enough. 

Athenian: Well then, this is the stage we’ve reaehed now. We ean assume [b] 
that eommunal meals have been established (a thing that would be a problem in 
other eountries, we notiee, but not in Grete, where no one would think of doing 
anything else). But how should they be organized? On the Gretan model, or the 
Spartan? Or is there some third type that would suit us better than either? I don’t 
think this is a difficulty, and there’s not mueh to be gained from settling the 
point. The arrangements we have made are quite satisfactory as they are. 

The next question is the organization of a food-supply in keeping with [e] our 
eommunal meals. In other states the sourees of supply are many and varied—in 
fact, at least twiee as many as in ours, beeause most Greeks draw on both the 
land and the sea for their food, whereas our citizens will use the land alone. For 
the legislator, this makes things simpler. It’s not just that half the number of laws 



or even substantially fewer will do, [d] but they’ll be more suitable laws for 
gentlemen to observe. Our state’s legislator, you see, need not bother his head 
very mueh about the merehant-shipping business, trading, retailing, inn-keeping, 
eustoms duties, mining, money-lending and eompound interest. Waving aside 
most of these and a thousand other sueh details, he’ll legislate for farmers, 
shepherds, bee-keepers, for the proteetors of their stoek and the supervisors of 
their equipment. [e] His laws already cover sueh major topies as marriage and 
the birth and rearing of ehildren, as well as their edueation and the appointment 
of the state’s officials, so the next topie to whieh he must turn in his legislation is 
their food, and the workers who eo-operate in the eonstant effort to produee it. 

Let’s first specify the 'agrieultural’ laws, as they’re ealled. The first law— 
sanetioned by Zeus the Proteetor of Boundaries—shall run as follows: 

No man shall disturb the boundary stones of his neighbor, whether fellow 
citizen or foreigner (that is, when a proprietor’s land is on the boundary of the 
state), in the conviction that this would be 'moving the immovable’- in the 
erudest sense. Far better that a man should want to [843] try to move the biggest 
stone that does not mark a boundary, than a small one separating Mend’s land 
from foe’s, and established by an oath sworn to the gods. Zeus the God of Kin is 
witness in the one ease, Zeus the Proteetor of Poreigners in the other. Rouse him 
in either eapaeity, and the most terrible wars break out. lf a man obeys the law he 
will eseape its penalties, but if he holds it in eontempt he is to be liable to two 
punishments, [b] the first at the hands of the gods, the seeond under the law. No 
man, if he ean help it, must move the boundary stones of his neighbor’s land, but 
if anyone does move them, any man who wishes should report him to the 
farmers, who should take him to eourt. 

26. lf anyone is found guilty of sueh a eharge, 

he must be regarded as a man who has tried to realloeate land, whether 
elandestinely or by force; and the eourt must bear that in mind when assessing 
what penalty he should suffer or what fine he should pay. 

Next we eome to those numerous petty injuries done by neighbor to neighbor. 
The frequent repetition of sueh injuries makes feelings run high, so that relations 
between neighbors beeome intolerably embittered. That’s [e] why everyone 
should do everything he ean to avoid offending his neighbor; above all, he must 
always go out of his way to avoid all aets of eneroaehment. Hurting a man is all 
too easy, and we all get the ehanee to do that; but it’s not everyone who is in a 


position to do a good turn. 


27. If a man oversteps his boundaries and eneroaehes on his neighbor’s land, 
he should pay for the damage, and also, by way of eure for sueh uncivilized 

[d] and ineonsiderate behavior, give the injured party a further sum of twiee 
that amount. 

In all these and similar eases the Gountry-Wardens should aet as inspeetors, 
judges and assessors (the entire divisional eompany in the graver eases, as 
indieated earlier,— and the Guards-in-Chief in the more trivial). 

28. If a man lets his eattle graze on someone else’s land, 

these officials must inspeet the damage, reaeh a deeision, and assess the 
penalty. 

[e] 29. If anyone takes over another man’s bees, by making rattling noises to 
please and attraet them, so that he gets them for himself, 

he must pay for the injury he has done. 

30. If anyone burns his own wood without taking sufficient preeautions to 
proteet his neighbor’s, 

he must be fined a sum deeided by the officials. 

31. If when planting trees a man fails to leave a suitable gap between them 
and his neighbor’s land, 

the same regulation is to apply. 

These are points that many legislators have dealt with perfectly adequately, 
and we should make use of their work rather than demand that the grand 
arehiteet of our state should legislate on a mass of trivial details that ean be 
handled by any run-of-the-mill lawgiver. For instanee, the [844] water supply for 
farmers is the subject of some splendid old-established laws—but there’s no eall 
to let them overflow into our diseussion! It is fundamental that anyone who 
wants to eonduet a supply of water to his own land may do so, provided his 
souree is the publie reservoirs and he does not intereept the surface springs of 
any private person. He may eonduet the water by any route he likes, except 
through houses, temples and tombs, and he must do no damage beyond the 


aetual eonstruetion of the eonduit. But in some naturally dry distriets the soil 
may fail to retain [b] the moisture when it rains, so that drinking water is in short 
supply. In that ease the owner must dig down to the elay, and if he fails to strike 
water at that depth he should take from his neighbors sufficient drinking water 
for eaeh member of his household. If the neighbors too are short of water, he 
should share the available supply with them and fetch his ration daily, the 
amount to be fixed by the Gountry-Wardens. A man may injure [e] the farmer or 
householder next door on higher ground by bloeking the flow of rainwater; on 
the other hand he may diseharge it so earelessly as to damage the man below. If 
the parties are not prepared to eo-operate in this matter, anyone who wishes 
should report the matter to an official—a City-Warden in the eity, and a Gountry- 
Warden in the eountry—and obtain a ruling as to what eaeh side should do. 
Anyone refusing to abide by the ruling must take the consequences of being a 
grudging and ill-tempered [d] fellow: 

32. If found guilty, 

he should pay twiee the value of the damage to the injured party as a penalty 
for disobeying the officials. 

Everyone should take his share of the fruit harvest on roughly the following 
prineiples. The goddess of the harvest has graeiously bestowed two gifts upon 
us, (a) the fruit whieh pleases Dionysus so mueh, but whieh won’t keep, and (b) 
the produee whieh nature has made fit to store. So our law about the harvest 
should run as follows. 

33. Anyone who eonsumes any part of the eoarse erop of grapes or figs, 
whether on his own land or another’s, before the rising of Areturus— [e] 
ushers in the vintage, 

must owe 

(a) fifty draehmas, to be presented to Dionysus, if he takes the fruit from his 
own trees, 

(b) one hundred if from his neighbor’s, and 

(e) sixty-six and two-thirds draehmas if from anyone else’s trees. 

If a man wants to gather in the 'dessert’ grapes or figs (as they are ealled 
nowadays), he may do so whenever and however he likes, provided they eome 
from his own trees; but 


34. (a) if he takes them from anyone else’s trees, without permission, he must 
be punished in aeeordanee with the provisions of the law whieh [845] forbids 
the removal of any object except by the depositor.— 

(b) If a slave fails to get the landowner’s permission before touehing any of 
this kind of fruit, 

he must be whipped, the number of lashes to be the same as the number of 
grapes in the buneh or figs pieked off the fig tree. 

A resident alien may buy dessert fruit and gather it in as he wishes. If a foreigner 
on a visit from abroad feels inelined to eat some fruit as he travels along the 
road, he may, if he wishes, take some of the dessert erop gratis, [b] for himself 
and one attendant, as part of our hospitality. But foreigners must be prevented by 
law from sharing with us the 'eoarse’ and similar fruits. 

35. If a foreigner, master or slave, touehes sueh fruit in ignoranee of the law, 

(a) the slave is to be punished with a whipping; 

(b) the free man is to be dismissed with a warning and told to stiek to the erop 
that is unsuitable to be kept in store in the form of raisins, wine, or dried figs. 

There should be nothing to be ashamed of in helping oneself ineonspieuously to 
apples and pears and pomegranates and so on, but 

[e] 36. (a) if a man under thirty is eaught at it, 

he should be cuffed and driven off, provided he suffers no aetual injury. 

A citizen should have no legal redress for sueh an assault on his person. (A 
foreigner is to be entitled to a share of these fruits too, on the same terms as he 
may take some of the dessert grapes and figs.) If a man above thirty years of age 
touehes some fruits, eonsuming them on the spot and taking none away with 
him, he shall share them all on the same terms as the foreigner, but 

(b) if he disobeys the law, 

[d] he should be liable to be disqualified from eompeting for awards of merit, 
if anyone draws the attention of the assessors to the facts when the awards are 
being deeided. 

Water is the most nourishing food a garden ean have, but it’s easily fouled, 
whereas the soil, the sun and the winds, whieh eo-operate with the water in 


fostering the growth of the plants that spring up out of the ground, are not readily 
interfered with by being doetored or ehanneled off or stolen. But in the nature of 
the ease, water is exposed to all these hazards. That is why it needs the 
proteetion of a law, whieh should run [e] as follows. 

lf anyone deliberately spoils someone else’s water supply, whether spring or 
reseiYoir, by poisons or excavations or theft, the injured party should take his 
ease to the City-Wardens and submit his estimate of the damage in writing. 

37. Anyone convicted of fouling water by magie poisons 

should, in addition to his fine, purify the spring or reservoir, using whatever 
method of purification the regulations of the Expounders— preseribe as 
appropriate to the eireumstanees and the individuals involved. 

A man may bring home any erop of his own by any route he pleases, [846] 
provided he does no one any damage, or, failing that, benefits to at least three 
times the value of the damage he does his neighbor. The authorities must aet as 
inspeetors in this business, as well as in all other eases when someone uses his 
own property deliberately to inflict violent or surreptitious damage on another 
man or some pieee of his property without his permission. When the damage 
does not exceed three minas, the injured party must report it to the magistrates 
and obtain redress; but if he has a larger elaim to bring against someone, he must 
get his redress from the eulprit by taking the ease to the publie eourts. [b] 

38. lf one of the officials is judged to have settled the penalties in a biased 
fashion, 

he must be liable to the injured person for double the damages. 

Offenses eommitted by the authorities in handling any elaim should be taken to 
the publie eourts by anyone who may wish to do so. (There are thousands of 
proeedural details like this that must be observed before a penalty ean be 
imposed: the eomplaint has to be lodged, the summonses issued and served in 
the presenee of two witnesses, or whatever the proper [e] number is. All this sort 
of detail must not be left to look after itself, but it is not important enough for a 
legislator who is getting on in years. Our younger eolleagues must settle these 
points, using the broad prineiples laid down by their predeeessors as a guide for 
their own detailed regulations, whieh they must apply as need arises. They must 
thus proeeed by trial and error until they think they have got a satisfactory set of 
formalities, and onee the proeess of modification is over, they should finalize 


their rules of proeedure and render them lifelong obedienee.) 

[d] As for craftsmen in general, our poliey should be this. Pirst, no citizen of 
our land nor any of his servants should enter the ranks of the workers whose 
Yoeation lies in the arts and crafts. A citizen’s vocation, whieh demands a great 
deal of praetiee and study, is to establish and maintain good order in the 
eommunity, and this is not a job for part-timers. Pollowing [e] two trades or two 
eallings efficiently—or even following one and supervising a worker in another 
—is almost always too difficult for human nature. So in our state this must be a 
eardinal rule: no metal worker must turn to earpentry and no earpenter must 
supervise workers in metal instead of praetieing his own craft. We may, of 
eourse, be met with the excuse that [847] supervising large numbers of 
employees is more sensible—beeause more profitable—than just following one’s 
own trade. But no! In our state eaeh individual must have one oeeupation only, 
and that’s how he must earn his bread. The City-Wardens must have the job of 
enforcing this rule. 

39. If a citizen born and bred turns his attention to some craft instead of to the 
cultivation of virtue, 

the City-Wardens must punish him with marks of disgraee and dishonor until 
they’ve got him baek on the right lines. 

40. If a foreigner follows two trades, 

the Wardens must punish him by prison or fines or expulsion from the [b] 
state, and so force him to play one role, not many. 

As for craftsmen’s pay, and eases of refusal to take delivery of their work, or 
any other wrong done to them by other parties or by them to others, the City- 
Wardens must adjudicate if the sum at issue does not exceed fifty draehmas; if 
more, the publie eourts must deeide the dispute as the law direets. 

In our state no duties will have to be paid by anyone on either imports or 
exports. No one must import frankincense and similar foreign fragrant [e] stuff 
used in religious ritual, or purple and similar dyes not native to the eountry, or 
materials for any other proeess whieh only needs imports from abroad for 
inessential purposes; nor, on the other hand, is anyone to export anything that it 
is essential to keep in the state. The twelve Guardians of the Laws next in order 
of seniority after the five eldest must aet as inspeetors and supervisors in this 
entire field. But what about arms and other military [d] equipment? Well, if we 
ever need, for military purposes, some technique, vegetable produet, mineral. 



binding material or animal that has to be obtained from abroad, the state will 
receive the goods and pay for them, and the Cavalry-Commanders and the 
Generals are to be in eharge of importing them and exporting other goods in 
exchange. The Guardians of the Laws will lay down suitable and adequate 
regulations on the subject. Nowhere in the whole eountry and whole state are 
these—or any other—[e] goods to be retailed for profit. 

It looks as if the right way to organize the food supply and distribute 
agrieultural produee will be to adopt something like the regulations in force in 
Grete. Every citizen must divide eaeh erop into twelve parts eorresponding to the 
twelve periods in whieh it is eonsumed. Take wheat or barley, for instanee 
(though the same proeedure must be followed for all the other erops too, as well 
as for any livestock there may be for sale in [848] eaeh distriet): eaeh twelfth 
part should be split proportionately into three shares, one for the citizens, one for 
their slaves, and the third for workmen and foreigners in general (i.e., 
eommunities of resident aliens in need of the neeessities of life, and oeeasional 
visitors on some publie or private business). It should be neeessary to sell only 
this third share of all the neeessities of life; there should be no neeessity to sell 
any part of the other [b] two. So what will be the right way to arrange the 
division? It’s obvious, for a start, that the shares we alloeate will in one sense be 
equal, but in another sense unequal. 

Glinias: What do you mean? 

Athenian: Well, the land will grow a good erop of one thing and a bad erop of 
another. That’s inevitable, I take it. 

Glinias: Of eourse. 

Athenian: None of the three shares—for masters, slaves and foreigners— 
must be better than the others: when the distribution is made, eaeh group should 
be treated on an equal footing and get the same share. Eaeh citizen must take his 
two shares and distribute them at his diseretion to the slaves [e] and free persons 
in his eharge (quality and quantity being up to him). The surplus should be 
distributed by being divided up aeeording to the number of animals that have to 
be supported by the produee of the soil, and rationed out aeeordingly. 

Next, the population should have houses grouped in separate loealities. This 
entails the following arrangements. There should be twelve villages, one in the 
middle of eaeh of the twelve divisions of the state; in eaeh [d] village the settlers 
should first seleet a site for a market-plaee with its temples for gods and their 
retinue of spirits. (Loeal Magnesian gods, and sanetuaries of other aneient deities 
who are still remembered, must be honored as they were in earlier generations.) 



In eaeh division they must establish shrines of Hestia, Zeus, Athena, and the 
patron deity of the distriet; after this their first job must be to build houses on the 
highest ground in a eirele round these temples, so as to provide the garrison with 
[e] the strongest possible position for defense. 

Thirteen groups of craftsmen must be formed to provide for all the rest of the 
territory. One should be settled in the eentral eity and the others distributed all 
round it on the outskirts in twelve further sub-groups eorresponding to the 
twelve urban distriets; and the eategories of craftsmen useful to farmers must be 
established in eaeh village. They must all be under the supervision of the chief 
Gountry-Wardens, who must deeide the number and type required in eaeh 
distriet and say where they should settle in order to prove their full worth to the 
farmers and eause them as little trouble as possible. Similarly the board of City- 
Wardens must assume [849] permanent responsibility for the craftsmen in the 
eity. 

The detailed supervision of the market must naturally be in the hands of the 
Market-Wardens. Their first job is to ensure that no one does any damage to the 
temples round the marketplaee; seeondly, to see whether people are eondueting 
their business in an orderly or disorderly fashion, and inflict punishment on 
anyone who needs it. They must ensure that every eommodity the citizens are 
required to sell to the aliens is sold in [b] the manner preseribed by law. The law 
will be simply this. On the first day of the month the agents (the foreigners or 
slaves who aet for the citizens) must produee the share that has to be sold to the 
aliens, beginning with the twelfth part of eorn. At this first market an alien must 
buy eorn and related eommodities to last him the whole month. On the tenth day 
the respective parties must buy and sell a whole month’s supply of liquids.[c] 
The third— market should be on the twentieth, when they should hold a sale of 
the livestock that individuals find they need to buy or sell, and also of all the 
equipment or goods sold by the farmers, and whieh aliens eannot get except by 
purehase—skins, for example, and all elothing, woven material, felt, and all that 
sort of thing. But these goods (and barley and wheat ground into flour and every 
other kind of food) should never be [d] bought by, or sold to, a citizen or his 
slave through retail ehannels. The proper plaee for Tetail’ trading (as it’s 
generally ealled) in eorn and wine is the foreigners’ market, where foreigners are 
to sell these goods to craftsmen and their slaves; and when the butehers have eut 
up the animals, it is to foreigners that they must dispose of the meat. Any 
foreigner who wishes may buy any kind of firewood wholesale any day from the 
distriet agents and sell it to other foreigners whenever he likes and in whatever 


[e] quantity he pleases. 

All other goods and equipnient needed by various people should be brought to 
the general market and put up for sale in the plaee allotted them. (The Guardians 
of the Laws and the Market-Wardens, in conjunction with the Gity-Wardens, will 
have marked out suitable spaees and deeided where eaeh artiele is to be sold.) 
Here they must exchange money for goods and goods for money, and never hand 
over anything without getting something in return; anyone who doesn’t bother 
about this and trusts the other party must grin and bear it whether or not he gets 
[850] what he’s owed, beeause for sueh transaetions there will be no legal 
remedy. If the amount or value of the object bought or sold is greater than is 
allowed by the law whieh forbids inerease or diminution of a man’s property 
above or below a given limit, the excess must immediately be registered with the 
Guardians of the Laws; but if there is a deficiency, it must be eaneelled. The 
same rules are to apply to the registration of the property of resident aliens. 

Anyone who wishes may eome to live in the state on specified eonditions. (a) 
There will be a eommunity of foreigners open to anyone willing and [b] able to 
join it. (b) The alien must have a skill and (e) not stay longer than twenty years 
from the date of registration. (d) He need pay no alien-tax, even a small one 
(apart from behaving himself), nor any tax on any purehase or sale. (e) When his 
time has expired, he is to eolleet his possessions and depart. (f) If during this 
period he has distinguished himself for some notable service to the state, and is 
confident he ean persuade the eouneil and the assembly to grant his request for 
an official extension of his [e] stay, either temporarily or for life, he should 
present himself and make out his ease; and he must be allowed to enjoy to the 
full whatever eoneessions the state grants him. (g) Ghildren of resident aliens 
must be craftsmen, and (h) their period of residenee must be deemed to have 
started when they reaeh the age of fifteen. On these eonditions they may stay for 
twenty years, after whieh they must depart to whatever destination they like. If 
they wish to stay longer, they may do so provided they obtain permission as 
already specified. (i) Before a departing alien leaves he must eaneel the entries 
that he originally made in the reeords kept in the eustody of the officials. 


1. Orpheus’ singing was said to be able to eharm animals and trees and even roeks. Thamyras was a bard 
who boasted that not even the Muses eould rival his musie. 

2. The translation of this parenthesis is something of a paraphrase of some difficult and obseure Greek. 

3. Military exercises. 

4. This speeeh and Glinias’ next one are attributed to Megillus in the Bude text. 

5. The runner in a sixth raee? The passage is confusingly written. (A Tength’ = a ‘stade’ = about 200 yards; 
60 lengths = about 7 miles; 100 lengths = about 11V2 miles.) 


6. A form of wrestling-cum-boxing that permitted kieking and ehoking as well. 

7. In myth, Laius (Oedipus’ father) abdueted his host Pelops’ son, thus inaugurating homosexual 
attaehments between men and teenage boys. 

8. Thyestes had intereourse with his own daughter; Oedipus married his own mother. 

9. A proverbial expression of disapproval for fundamental soeial and politieal ehange. Cf. 684e. 

10. See 761d-e. 

11. The autumn equinox. 

12. This offense is thus brought under the umbrella of the general law mentioned in 842e-843b. 

13. For these officials, see 759d-e. 

14. Reading trite in b8. 


BookIX 

Athenian: Next, in aeeordanee with the natural arrangement of our legal 
[853] eode, will eome the legal proeeedings that arise out of all the oeeupations 
we have mentioned up till now. To some extent, so far as agrieultural affairs and 
related topies are eoneerned, we have already listed the aets that should be 
proseeuted, but the most serious have yet to be specified. Our next task is to 
enumerate these one by one, mentioning what penalty [b] eaeh should attraet and 
to whieh eourt it should be assigned. 

Glinias: That’s right. 

Athenian: The very eomposition of all these laws we are on the point of 
framing is, in a way, a disgraee: after all, we’re assuming we have a state whieh 
will be run along excellent lines and achieve every eondition favorable to the 
praetiee of virtue. The mere idea that a state of this kind eould give birth to a 
man affected by the worst forms of wiekedness found in other eountries, so that 
the legislator has to antieipate his appearanee by threats—this, as I said, is in a 
way a disgraee. It means we have to lay [e] down laws against these people, to 
deter them and punish them when they appear, on the assumption that they will 
eertainly do so. However, unlike the aneient legislators, we are not framing laws 
for heroes and sons of gods. The lawgivers of that age, aeeording to the story 
told nowadays, were deseended from gods and legislated for men of similar 
stoek. But we are human beings, legislating in the world today for the ehildren of 


humankind, and we shall give no offense by our fear that one of our citizens will 
turn out to be, so to speak, a hough egg’, whose eharaeter [d] will be so 'hard- 
boiled’ as to resist softening; powerful as our laws are, they may not be able to 
tame sueh people, just as heat has no effect on tough beans. For their dismal 
sake, the first law I shall produee will deal with robbery from temples, in ease 
anyone dares to eommit this erime. Now in view of the eorreet edueation our 
citizens will have received, we should hardly want any of them to eateh this 
disease, nor is there mueh reason to expect that they will. Their slaves, however, 
as well as foreigners and the slaves of foreigners, may well make frequent 
attempts at sueh [854] erimes. For their sake prineipally—but still with an eye on 
the general weakness of human nature—I’ll spell out the law about robbery from 
temples, and about all the other similar erimes whieh are difficult or even 
impossible to eure. 

Following the praetiee we agreed earlier, we must first eompose preambles, in 
the briefest possible terms, to stand at the head of all these laws. Take a man who 
is ineited by day and kept awake at night by an evil impulse whieh drives him to 
steal some holy object. You might talk to him and exhort him as follows: 

[b] 'My dear fellow, this evil impulse that at present drives you to go robbing 
temples eomes from a souree that is neither human nor divine. It is a sort of 
frenzied goad, innate in mankind as a result of erimes of long ago that remained 
unexpiated; it travels around working doom and destruetion, and you should 
make every effort to take preeautions against it. Now, take note what these 
preeautions are. When any of these thoughts enters your head, seek the rites that 
free a man from guilt; seek the shrines of the gods who avert evil, and supplieate 
them; seek the eompany of men [e] who have a reputation in your eommunity 
for being virtuous. Listen to them as they say that every man should honor what 
is fine and just—try to bring yourself to say it too. But run away from the 
eompany of the wieked, with never a baekward glanee. If by doing this you find 
that your disease abates somewhat, well and good; if not, then you should look 
upon death as the preferable alternative, and rid yourself of life.’ 

These are the overtures we make to those who think of eommitting all these 
impious deeds that bring about the ruin of the state. When a man obeys us, we 
should silently omit the aetual law; but in eases of disobedienee, we must ehange 
our tune after the overture and sing this resounding strain: 

[d] 41. If a man is eaught thieving from a temple and is (a) a foreigner or 

slave. 



a brand of his misfortune shall be made on his face and hands, and he shall be 
whipped, the number of lashes to be deeided by his judges. Then he shall be 
thrown out beyond the boundaries of the land, naked. 

(Perhaps paying this penalty will teaeh him restraint and make him a better man: 
after all, no penalty imposed by law has an evil purpose, but [e] generally 
achieves one of two effects: it makes the person who pays the penalty either 
more virtuous or less wieked.) 

(b) If a citizen is ever shown to be responsible for sueh a erime—to have 
perpetrated, that is, some great and unspeakable offense against the gods or 
his parents or the state, 
the penalty is death. 

The judge should eonsider him as already beyond eure; he should bear in mind 
the kind of edueation and upbringing the man has enjoyed from his earliest 
years, and how after all this he has still not abstained from aets of the greatest 
evil. But the very tiniest of evils will be what the offender suffers, indeed, he will 
be of service to others, by being a lesson to them [855] when he is ignominiously 
banished from sight beyond the borders of the state. And if the ehildren and 
family eseape taking on the eharaeter of the father, they should be held in honor 
and win golden opinions for the spirit and persistenee with whieh they have 
shunned evil and embraeed the good. 

In a state where the size and number of the farms are to be kept permanently 
unaltered, it would not be appropriate for the state to confiscate the property of 
any of these eriminals. But if a man eommits a erime and is thought to deserve a 
penalty in money, then provided he possesses a surplus over and above the basie 
equipment of his farm, he must pay his [b] fine. The Guardians of the Laws must 
scrutinize the registers and discover the preeise facts in these eases, and make an 
exact report to the eourt on eaeh oeeasion, so as to prevent any farm beeoming 
unworked beeause of a shortage of money. If a man appears to deserve a stiffer 
fine, and if some of his friends are not prepared to bail him out by eontributing 
the money to set him free, his punishment should take the form of a prolonged 
period of imprisonment (whieh should be open to publie view), and various 
humiliations. But no one, no matter what his offense, is ever to be deprived [e] 
of his citizen rights eompletely, not even if he has gone into exile beyond our 
frontiers for it. The penalties we impose will be death, imprisonment, whipping, 
or various degrading postures (either standing or sitting), or being rustieated and 



made to stand before temples on the boundaries of the state; and payments of 
money may be made in eertain eases whieh we have just mentioned, where sueh 
a punishment is appropriate. In eases involving the death penalty the judges are 
to be the Guardians of the Laws, sitting in conjunction with the eourt whose 
members are seleeted by merit from the officials of the previous year. The 
method of bringing [d] these eases to eourt, the serving of the summonses and 
similar proeedural details must be the eoneern of the legislators who sueeeed us; 
what we have to do is legislate about the voting. The vote should be taken 
openly, but before this our judges should have ranged themselves aeeording to 
seniority and sat down elose together facing the proseeutor and defendant; all 
citizens who have some spare time should attend and listen carefully to sueh 
trials. Pirst, the proseeutor should deliver a single speeeh, then the [e] defendant; 
the most senior judge should follow these addresses by cross-questioning, and 
eontinue until he has gone into the arguments in sufficient detail. One by one, the 
other judges should follow the most senior and work through any points on 
whieh either litigant has left him dissatisfied by some kind of error or omission. 
Ajudge who feels no sueh dissatisfaction should hand on the interrogation to his 
eolleague. All the judges should [856] endorse those arguments that appear 
pertinent by appending their signatures and then depositing the doeuments on the 
altar of Hestia. The next day they must reconvene in the same plaee, and after 
similar interrogation and examination again append their signatures to the 
depositions. Having followed this proeedure three times, after giving due 
eonsideration to the evidence and witnesses, eaeh judge should east a saered 
vote, swearing in the name of Hestia to give, as far as lies in him, a judgment 
just and true. In this way they should eonelude this eategory of trial. 

[b] We eome next, after these matters of religion, to eases of politieal 
subversion. We should treat as the biggest enemy of the entire state the man who 
makes the laws into slaves, and the state into the servant of a partieular interest, 
by subjecting them to the diktat of mere men. This transgressor of the law uses 
violence in all that he does and stirs up sedition. Seeond in the seale of 
wiekedness, in our estimation, should eome the holder of some high state office, 
who while not an aeeessory to any sueh erimes, nevertheless fails to deteet them 
and exact the vengeance of his fatherland [e] (or, if he does deteet them, holds 
baek through eowardiee). Every man who is any good at all must denounee the 
plotter to the authorities and take him to eourt on a eharge of violently and 
illieitly overthrowing the eonstitution. The eourt should eonsist of the same 
judges as for robbers from temples, and the proeedure of the entire trial should 



be the same as it was for them, a majority vote being sufficient for the death 
penalty. 

As a rule, penalties and disgraee ineurred by a father should not be [d] passed 
on to any of his ehildren, except where a man’s father, grandfather and great- 
grandfather have all in turn been senteneed to death. The state should deport 
sueh eases to the state and eity from whieh their family originally eame; and they 
should take their property with them, apart from all the basie equipment of their 
farm. Next, sons of citizens who have more than one son over ten years of age 
should be nominated by their father or grandfather on either the mother’s or the 
father’s side. Ten of them should be ehosen by lot, and the names of those whom 
the lot seleets [e] should be reported to Delphi. The god’s ehoiee should then be 
installed as heir to the abandoned property—and he, we hope, will have better 
luek. 

Glinias: Splendid. 

Athenian: The same regulations about the judges that should try the ease, and 
the proeedure to be followed at the trial, will apply in yet a third instanee, when 
a man is brought to eourt on a eharge of treason. In the [857] same way, a single 
law should apply to all three eases and deeide whether the ehildren of these 
eriminals (traitor, temple-robber, and the violent wreeker of the laws of the state) 
should remain in their fatherland or leave it. 

Again, a single law and legal penalty should apply to every thief, no matter 
whether his theft is great or small: 

42. (a) he must pay twiee the value of the stolen artiele, if he loses the day and 
has sufficient surplus property over and above his farm with whieh to make 
the repayment. 

(b) if he has not, 

he must be kept in prison until he pays up or persuades the man who has had 
him convicted to let him off. 

43. If a man is convicted of stealing from publie sourees, [b] 

he shall be freed from prison when he has either persuaded the state to let him 
off or paid baek twiee the amount involved. 

Glinias: How on earth ean we be serious, sir, in saying that it makes no odds 
whether his theft is large or small, or whether it eomes from saered or seeular 
sourees? And what about all the other different eireumstanees of a theft? 



Shouldn’t a legislator vary the penalties he iniiiets, so that he ean eope with the 
various eategories of theft? 

Athenian: That’s a good question, Giinias: i have been waiking in my sieep, 
and you have bumped into me and woken me up. You have reminded [e] me of 
something that has oeeurred to me before, that the business of estabiishing a 
eode of iaw has never been properiy thought out—as we ean see from the 
exampie that has just eropped up. Now, what am i getting at? it wasn’t a bad 
paraiiei we made, you know, when we eompared aii those for whom iegisiation 
is produeed today to siaves under treatment from siave doetors.- Make no 
mistake about what wouid happen, if one of those doetors who are innoeent of 
theory and praetiee medieine by ruie of thumb were ever to eome aeross a 
gentieman doetor conversing with [d] a gentieman patient. This doetor wouid be 
aeting aimost iike a phiiosopher, engaging in a diseussion that ranged over the 
souree of the disease and pushed the inquiry baek into the whoie nature of the 
body. But our other doetor wouid immediateiy give a tremendous shout of 
iaughter, and his observations wouid be preeiseiy those that most 'doetors’ are 
aiways so ready to trot out. 'You ass,’ he wouid say, 'you are not treating the 
patient, but tutoring him. Anybody wouid think he wanted to beeome a doetor 
rather than get weii again.’ [e] 

Glinias: And wouidn’t he be right to say that? 

Athenian: Perhaps he wouid—if he were to bear in mind this further point, 
that anyone who handies iaw in the way we are now, is tutoring the citizens, not 
imposing iaws on them. Wouidn’t it be equaiiy right to say that? 

Glinias: Perhaps so. 

Athenian: However, at the moment, we are in a fortunate position. 

Glinias: How do you mean? 

Athenian: i mean the iaek of any neeessity to iegisiate. We are simpiy [858] 
earrying out our own review of every kind of poiitieai system and trying to see 
how we eouid put into effect the absoiuteiy ideai kind, as weii as the ieast good 
sort that wouid stiii be aeeeptabie. This is partieuiariy true of our iegisiation, 
where it iooks as if we have a ehoiee: either we ean examine ideai iaws, if we 
want to, or again, if we feei iike it, we ean iook at the minimum standard we are 
prepared to put up with. So we must ehoose whieh eourse we want to take. 

Glinias: This is a ridieuious ehoiee to give ourseives, my friend: it’s not [b] as 
if we were iegisiators forced by some irresistibie neeessity to iegisiate at a 
minute’s notiee, without being aiiowed to put the business off tiii tomorrow. We, 
God wiiiing, ean do as briekiayers do, or workmen starting some other kind of 


ereeting. We ean gather our materials in no partieular order and then seleet—and 
seleet at leisure—the items whieh are appropriate for the forthcoming 
eonstruetion. Our assumption should be, therefore, that we are eonstrueting 
something, but not under any eonstraint; we work at our convenience and spend 
part of the time preparing our material, part of the time fitting it together. So it 
would be quite fair to [e] deseribe our penal eode as already partially laid down, 
while other material for it lies ready to hand. 

Athenian: At any rate, eiinias, this will be the more realistie way to eonduet 
our review of legislation. Well then, may we please notiee this point that 
eoneerns legislators? 

Glinias: What point? 

Athenian: I suppose literary eompositions and written speeehes by many 
other authors are eurrent in our eities, besides those of the legislator? 

Glinias: Of eourse they are. 

Athenian: To whose writings ought we to apply ourselves? Are we to [d] read 
the poets and others who have reeorded in prose or verse eompositions their 
advice about how one should live one’s life, to the negleet of the eompositions of 
the legislators? Or isn’t it preeisely the latter that deserve our elosest attention? 

Glinias: Yes, it eertainly is. 

Athenian: And 1 suppose the legislator, alone among writers, is to be denied 
permission to give advice about virtue and goodness and justice? Is he alone to 
be prevented from explaining their nature and how they should be reflected in 
our eonduet, if we aim to be happy? 

Glinias: No, of eourse not. 

[e] Athenian: Then is it really more seandalous in the ease of Homer and 
Tyrtaeus and the other poets to have eomposed in writing- bad rules for the 
eonduet of life, but less so for Lyeurgus and Solon, and all others who have 
turned legislator and eommitted their reeommendations to writing? The proper 
view, surely, is this: a eity’s writings on legal topies should turn out, on being 
opened, to be the finest and best of all those it has in [859] eireulation; the 
writings of other men should either sound in harmony with them, or provoke 
ridieule by being out of tune. So what is the style in whieh a state’s laws ought to 
be written, in our opinion? Should the regulations appear in the light of a loving 
and prudent father and mother? Or should they aet the tyrant and the despot, 
posting their orders and threats on walls and leaving it at that? Glearly, then, at 
this stage, we must deeide whether we are going to try to talk about laws in the 
right spirit. Sueeeed or no, we shall at any rate show our good intentions. lf we 


take [b] this eourse and have to face some difficulties en route, then let’s face 
them. Good luek to us, and God willing, we shall sueeeed. 

Glinias: You’ve put it splendidly. Let’s do as you suggest. 

Athenian: In the first plaee, we must eontinue the attempt we’ve just made: 
we must scrutinize our law about robbers of temples, theft in general, and every 
variety of erime. We should not let it daunt us if in the full spate of our 
legislation we find that although we have settled some matters, [e] our inquiry 
into others has still to be eompleted. We are still aiming at the status of 
legislators, but we haven’t achieved it yet; perhaps eventually we may sueeeed. 
So now let’s look at these topies l’we mentioned—if, that is, you are prepared to 
look at them in the way I have explained. 

Glinias: Gertainly we are prepared. 

Athenian: Now, on the whole subject of goodness and justice, we ought to try 
to see quite elearly just where we agree, and where there are differences of 
opinion between us. Again, how far do ordinary men agree? What differences 
are there between them? (Naturally, we should elaim that we wanted there to be 
at least a small 'difference between’ us and ordinary men!) [d] 

Glinias: What sort of 'differences between us’ have you in mind when you 
say that? 

Athenian: ril try to explain. When we talk about justice in general—^just 
men, just aetions, just arrangements, we are, after a fashion, unanimous that all 
these things are 'good’. One might insist that even if just men happen to be 
shoeking in their physieal appearanee, they are still preeminently 'good’ beeause 
of their supremely just eharaeter. No one would think a man was talking 
nonsense in saying that. [e] 

Glinias: Wouldn’t that be right? 

Athenian: Perhaps. But if everything that has the quality of justice is 'good’, 
we ought to note that we inelude in that 'everything’ even the things done to us, 
whieh are about as frequent, roughly speaking, as the things we do to others. 

Glinias: What now, then? 

Athenian: Any just aetion we do has the quality of being 'good’ roughly in 
proportion to the degree to whieh it has the quality of justice. 

Glinias: Indeed. 

Athenian: So surely, anything done to us, whieh has the quality of [860] 
justice, is to that extent agreed to be 'good’? This wouldn’t involve our argument 
in any eontradietion. 

Glinias: True. 



Athenian: If we agree that something done to us is just, but at the same time 
shoeking, the terms 'just’ and 'good’ will be in eoniliet with eaeh other—the 
reason being that we have termed 'just’ aetions 'most shameiul’. 

Glinias: What are you getting at? 

Athenian: It’s not difficult to understand. The injunctions of the laws we laid 
down a little while ago would seem to be in flat eontradietion to what we are 
saying now. 

Glinias: How so? 

[b] Athenian: Our ruling was, I think, that the temple-robber and the enemy 
of properly established laws would suffer a 'just’ death. But then, on the brink of 
establishing a great many sueh rules, we held baek. We saw ourselves beeoming 
involved with penal suffering of infinite variety and on a grand seale. Of all 
sufferings, these were partieularly just; but they were also the partieularly 
shoeking ones. Thus, surely, one minute we shall find 'just’ and 'good’ 
invariably turning out to be the same, and the next moment discover they are 
opposites. 

Glinias: Likely enough. 

[e] Athenian: This is the souree of the ineonsisteney in the language of the 
ordinary man: he destroys the unity of the terms 'good’ and 'just’. 

Glinias: That is indeed how it looks, sir. 

Athenian: Now, eiinias, we ought to examine our own position again. How 
far is it eonsistent in this business? 

Glinias: Gonsistent? What eonsisteney do you mean? 

Athenian: Earlier in our diseussion I think I have said quite eategorieally—or 
if I haven’t before, assume I’m saying it now—that... 

Glinias: What? 

[d] Athenian: ...all wieked men are, in all respeets, unwillingly wieked. This 
being so, my next argument neeessarily follows. 

Glinias: What argument? 

Athenian: That the unjust man is doubtless wieked; but that the wieked man 
is in that state only against his will. However, to suppose that a voluntary aet is 
performed involuntarily makes no sense. Therefore, in the eyes of someone who 
holds the view that injustice is involuntary, a man who aets unjustly would seem 
to be doing so against his will. Here and now, that is the position I have to 
aeeept: I allow that no one aets unjustly [e] except against his will. (If anyone 
with a disputatious disposition or a desire to attraet favorable notiee says that 
although there are those who are unjust against their will, even so many men do 



eommit unjust aets voluntarily, I would reject his argument and stiek to what I 
said.) Well then, how am I to make my own arguments eonsistent? Suppose the 
two of you, eiinias and Megillus, were to ask me, 'If that’s so, sir, what advice 
have you for us about laying down laws for the eity of the Magnesians? Do we 
legislate, or don’t we?’ 'Of eourse we legislate’, I’d say, and you’d ask: 'Are you 
going to make a distinetion for the Magnesians between voluntary and 
involuntary aets of injustice? Shall we impose stiffer penalties [861] on 
voluntary wrongdoing and aets of injustice, and smaller penalties on the 
involuntary? Or shall we treat them all on an equal footing, on the grounds that 
there simply is no sueh thing as an aet of voluntary injustice?’ 

Glinias: You are perfectly right, sir. So what use shall we make of this 
position we have just taken up? 

Athenian: That’s a good question. Pirst of all, we shall make this use of it— 

Glinias: What? 

Athenian: Let’s east our minds baek. A few minutes ago we were quite right 
to say that in the matter of justice we were in a state of great muddle and 
ineonsisteney. With that in mind, we may go baek to asking questions of 
ourselves. 'We have not yet found a way out of our confusion in these [b] things. 
We have not defined the difference between these two eategories of wrongs, 
voluntary and involuntary. In all states, every lawgiver who has ever appeared 
treats them as distinet, and the distinetion is reflected in his laws. Now, is the 
position we took up a moment ago to overrule all dissent, like a deeision handed 
down from God? Shall we make just this one assertion and dismiss the topie, 
without addueing any reasons to show that our position is eorreet?’ Impossible. 
What we must do, before we legislate, is somehow [e] make elear that there are 
two eategories, but that the distinetion between them is a different one. Then, 
when one imposes the penalty on either, everybody will be able to appreeiate the 
arguments for it, and make some kind of judgment whether it is the appropriate 
penalty to have imposed or not. 

Glinias: We think you state the position fairly, sir. We must do one of two 
things, either stop insisting that unjust aets are always involuntary, or, before 
going any further, demonstrate its validity by means of a preliminary distinetion. 
[d] 

Athenian: The first of the two alternatives, denying the proposition when I 
believe it to represent the truth, is absolutely unaeeeptable to me. I should be 
breaking the laws of both God and man. But if the two things do not differ by 
virtue of being Aoluntary’ and Tnvoluntary’, how do they differ? What other 



factor is involved? That is what we have to try, somehow or other, to show. 

Glinias: It is surely impossible, sir, to approaeh the problem in any other way. 

Athenian: So this is what we shall try to do. Look: when citizens eome [e] 
together and assoeiate with eaeh other, they obviously inflict many injuries; and 
to these the terms Aoluntary’ and Tnvoluntary’ ean be freely applied. 

Glinias: Of eourse. 

Athenian: But no one should deseribe all these injuries as aets of injustice, 
and eonelude that therefore the unjust aets eommitted in these eases of injury fall 
into two eategories, (a) involuntary (beeause if we add them all up, you see, the 
involuntary injuries are no less numerous and no less great than the voluntary 
ones), and (b) voluntary as welL Rather than do [862] that, eonsider the next step 
I am going to take in my argument: am I on to something or just driveling? My 
position, eiinias and Megillus, is not that, if someone hurts someone else 
involuntarily and without intending it, he is aeting unjustly but involuntarily. I 
will not legislate so as to make this an involuntary aet of injustice. Ignoring its 
relative seriousness or triviality, I shall refuse to put down sueh an injury under 
the heading of Tnjustice’ at all. Indeed, if my view is sustained, we shall often 
say of a [b] benefactor that 'he is eommitting the injustice of conferring a 
benefit’—an improper benefit. You see, my friends, in effect we should not 
simply eall it 'just’ when one man bestows some object on another, nor simply 
'unjust’ when eorrespondingly he takes it from him. The deseription 'just’ is 
applieable only to the benefit conferred or injury inflicted by someone with a 
just eharaeter and outlook. This is the point the lawgiver has to wateh; he must 
keep his eyes on these two things, injustice and injury. He must use [e] the law to 
exact damages for damage done, as far as he ean; he must restore losses, and if 
anyone has knoeked something down, put it baek upright again; in plaee of 
anything killed or wounded, he must substitute something in a sound eondition. 
And when atonement has been made by eompensation, he must try by his laws 
to make the eriminal and the victim, in eaeh separate ease of injury, friends 
instead of enemies. 

Glinias: So far, so good. 

Athenian: Now to deal with unjust injuries (and gains too, as when one man’s 
unjust aet results in a gain for someone else). The eases that are eurable we must 
eure, on the assumption that the soul has been infected by disease. We must, 
however, state what general poliey we pursue in our eure for injustice. 

Glinias: What is this poliey? 

[d] Athenian: This: when anyone eommits an aet of injustice, serious or 



triyial, the law will eombine instruetion and eonstraint, so that in the future 
either the eriminal will never again dare to eommit sueh a erime voluntarily, or 
he will do it a very great deal less often; and in addition, he will pay 
eompensation for the damage he has done. This is something we ean achieve 
only by laws of the highest quality. We may take aetion, or simply talk to the 
eriminal; we may grant him pleasures, or make him suffer; we may honor him, 
we may disgraee him; we ean fine him, or give him gifts. We may use absolutely 
any means to make him hate injustice and embraee [e] true justice—or at any 
rate not hate it. But suppose the lawgiver finds a man who’s beyond eure—^what 
legal penalty will he provide for this ease? He will recognize that the best thing 
for all sueh people is to eease to live—best even for themselves. By passing on 
they will help others, too: first, they will eonstitute a warning against injustice, 
and seeondly they [863] will leave the state free of seoundrels. That is why the 
lawgiver should preseribe the death penalty in sueh eases, by way of punishment 
for their erimes—but in no other ease whatever. 

Glinias: In one way, what you have said seems eminently reasonable. 
However, we should be glad to hear a elearer explanation of two points: first, the 
difference between injustice and injury, and seeondly the various senses of 
'voluntary’ and Tnvoluntary’ that you distinguished so elaborately in the eourse 
of your argument. 

[b] Athenian: 1 must try to meet your request and explain these points. 
Doubtless in the eourse of conversation you make at least this point to eaeh other 
about the soul: one of the eonstituent elements (whether 'part’ or 'state’ is not 
important) to be found in it is 'anger’, and this innate impulse, unruly and 
difficult to fight as it is, eauses a good deal of havoc by its irrational force. 

Glinias: Yes, indeed. 

Athenian: The next point is the distinetion we make between 'pleasure’ and 
'anger’. We say Pleasure wields her power on the basis of an opposite kind of 
force; she achieves whatever her will desires by persuasive deeeit that is 
irresistibly eompelling.- 

Glinias: Quite right. 

Athenian: Thirdly, we would be saying nothing but the truth if we [e] named 
ignoranee as a eause of wrongdoing. The lawgiver would, in fact, do a better job 
if he divided ignoranee into two: (1) 'simple’ ignoranee, whieh he would treat as 
the eause of trivial faults, (2) 'double’ ignoranee, whieh is the error of a man 
who is not only in the grip of ignoranee but on top of that is convinced of his 
own wisdom, believing that he has a thorough knowledge of matters of whieh, in 




fact, his ignoranee is total. When sueh ignoranee is baeked up by strength and 
power, the lawgiver will treat it as the souree of serious and barbarous 
wrongdoing; but when [d] it laeks power, he will treat the resultant faults as the 
peeeadilloes of ehildren and old men. He will of eourse regard these deeds as 
offenses, and will legislate against these people as offenders, but the laws will be 
of the most gentle eharaeter, full of understanding. 

Glinias: Your proposals are perfectly reasonable. 

Athenian: Most of us agree that some people are 'conquerors of ’ their desire 
for pleasure and feelings of anger, while others are Aonquered’ by them. And 
that is in fact the situation. 

Glinias: It eertainly is. 

Athenian: But we have never heard anyone say that some people are 
Aonquerors of ’ their ignoranee, while others are Aonquered by’ it. 

Glinias: Very true. [e] 

Athenian: But we do say that eaeh of these influences often prompts every 
man to take the opposite eourse to the one whieh attraets him and whieh he 
really wishes to take. 

Glinias: Yes, times without number. 

Athenian: May I now elearly distinguish for you, without elaboration, what 
in my view the terms 'just’ and 'unjust’ mean. My general deseription of 
injustice is this: the mastery of the soul by anger, fear, pleasure, pain, envy and 
desires, whether they lead to any aetual damage or not. But no [864] matter how 
states or individuals think they ean achieve the good, it is a eoneeption of what 
the good is that should govern every man and hold sway in his soul, even if he is 
a little mistaken. If it does, every aetion done in aeeordanee with it, and any part 
of a man’s nature that beeomes subject to sueh eontrol, we have to eall 'just’, 
and best for the entire life of mankind—and this in spite of the popular belief 
that damage done in sueh eireumstanees is an 'involuntary’ injustice. However, 
we are not engaging now in a eaptious dispute about terminology. But sinee it 
has [b] beeome elear that there are three kinds of basie faults, we ought first to 
impress these upon our memory even more firmly. Our first kind is a painful 
one, and we eall it anger and fear. 

Glinias: Yes. 

Athenian: The seeond kind eonsists of pleasures and desires. The third, 
whieh is a distinet eategory, eonsists of hopes and opinion—a mere shot at the 
truth about the supreme good.- If we divide this last eategory twiee,- we get 
three types; and that makes, aeeording to our present argument, a total of five in 


all. We must enaet different laws for the five kinds, and we must have two main 
eategories. 

[e] Glinias: And what are these? 

Athenian: The first eategory covers every oeeasion when erimes are 
eommitted openly with violence; seeondly, we have erimes that take plaee under 
cover of darkness, involving seereey and fraud. Sometimes we find a 
eombination of both methods, in whieh ease our laws will have to be very harsh 
indeed, if they are going to do their job. 

Glinias: Of eourse. 

[d] Athenian: Now let’s go baek to the point where we started to digress, and 
earry on with our enaetment of the legal eode. Our regulations about those who 
pillage from the gods, and about traitors, had, I think, already been made; we had 
also dealt with those who do violence to the laws in order to subvert the existing 
eonstitution. A man who eommits one of these erimes might be suffering from 
insanity, or be as good as insane either beeause of disease, or the effects of 
advanced senility, or beeause he is still in the years of ehildhood. 

44. (a) If elear proof of any of these states is ever shown to the judges seleeted 
in eaeh ease, on the submission of either the eriminal or his eounsel, and in the 
opinion of the eourt the man was in that eondition [e] when he eommitted his 
erime, 

he must pay, without fail, simple reeompense for any damage he may have 
inflicted on anyone, but the other details of the penalty should be waived, 

(b) if he has killed someone and his hands are polluted by murder, 

he must depart to a plaee in another eountry and live there in exile for a year. 

45. If he eomes baek before the legally appointed time, or even puts a foot 
into any part of his native eountry, 

he must be imprisoned in the publie jail by the Guardians of the Laws for two 
years, after whieh he shall be released. 

The start we have made points the way forward: we need not seruple [865] to 
lay down a comprehensive set of laws that will cover every eategory of murder. 
Pirst we should deal with those eommitted with the use of force, but 
unintentionally: 


46 A. If anyone has unintentionally killed a man who is not an enemy 



(a) in a eontest or publie games—whether death oeeurs immediately, or later 
as a result of the wounds, 

(b) in war similarly, 

(e) in military training, whether in javelin-exercises without the proteetion of 
armor, or when some weapons are being earried in imitation of [b] wartime 
usage, 

the offender shall be free of pollution when he has been purified in aeeordanee 
with the relevant law from Delphi. 

(d) All doetors, if their patient dies as an unintended result of their treatment, 
are to be free of pollution aeeording to law. 

B. If one man kills another by his own aet, but unintentionally, 

(a) by his own hand, 

(i) without weapons, or 

(ii) by tool, weapon, administration of food or drink, applieation of fire or 
eold, or deprivation of air, whether 

(P) (i) he does the deed himself, or [e] 

(ii) through the ageney of others, 

in all eases it must be reekoned his own aet and he must pay penalties as 
under: 

If he kills 
(a) a slave, 

he must indemnify the dead man’s master against the damage, reflecting what 
the loss would be if his own slave had been killed. 
e. If he fails to indemnify the master, 

he must pay a penalty of twiee the value of the dead man, the judges making 
an estimate of it, and he must resort to greater and more numerous 
purifications than those who have killed in eontests; and sueh expounders as 
are ehosen by the oraele are to be in eharge of these purifications. [d] 

B. eont. (b) If he kills a slave of his own, 

let him purify himself, and be quit of the murder aeeording to law. 

(e) If he kills a free man, inadvertently, 

he must undergo the same purifications as the killer of a slave. 


He should not take lightly an old story that eomes from our eolleetion of aneient 
tales. It runs as follows: Having lived in the full proud spirit of freedom, the man 
murdered by violence, freshly dead, turns his fury on [e] the person responsible. 



The dead man is full of fear and loathing at his own violent sufferings; he 
abominates the sight of his own murderer going about loealities onee familiar to 
himself; to the full limit of his powers he visits his own anguish on the 
perpetrator of the erime, the man and his deeds; and his allies are the memories 
that haunt the murderer. Therefore 


D. (a) A killer must keep elear of his victim for all the seasons of an entire 
year, by staying away from the dead man’s usual haunts and the whole of his 
native eountry. 

(b) If the deeeased is a foreigner, 

[866] the killer should keep elear of the foreigner’s homeland as well for an 
identieal period. 

If a man obeys this law without demur, the deeeased’s next of kin, who will 
take note of his eomplianee with these requirements, will grant him pardon 
and will be entirely eorreet to live on peaeeable terms with him. 

E. If the killer disobeys, 

(a) by daring to enter temples and perform sacrifices, polluted as he is, and 
then 

(b) by refusing to eomplete the above-mentioned period abroad, [b] the 
deeeased’s next of kin must proseeute the killer on a eharge of murder. 

In ease of conviction, all penalties are to be doubled. 

F. If the next of kin does not proseeute the erime, 

the pollution must be deemed to have arrived at his own door, owing to the 
murdered man’s supplieations for atonement. Anyone who wishes may bring a 
eharge against the next of kin and force him to keep away from his native 
eountry for five years, aeeording to law. 

G. (a) If a foreigner kills a foreigner who is living in the state, 

[elanyone who wishes should proseeute under the same laws. 

(b) If the killer is 

(i) a resident alien, 

he must go abroad for a year; 

(ii) a non-resident alien, 

he must keep away, for the whole of his life, from the eountry that lays down 
these laws, in addition to performing the purifications; this is to apply whether 
he kills (1) a non-resident alien, (2) a resident alien, or 
(3) a citizen. 



H. If he returns 

(a) illegally, 

the Guardians of the Laws must punish him by death, and if he has any 
property, they must present it to his victim’s nearest relative; 

(b) unintentionally, 

[d] (i) being shipwreeked on the eoast, 
he must eamp out where the sea washes by his feet and await an opportunity 
to sail away; 

(ii) being forcibly brought in overland by someone, 
the first official of the state that eomes aeross him must set him free and 
dispateh him unharmed beyond the border. 

If someone kills a free man by his own hand, but the deed is done in anger, we 
must first make an internal distinetion within this type of erime. Anger is 
eommon to (1) those who kill a man by blows or similar means, owing to a 
sudden impulse: here the aetion is immediate, there is no [e] previous intention 
to kill, and regret for the deed follows at onee; (2) those who have been stung by 
insults or opprobrious aetions and who pursue their vengeance until, some time 
later, they kill somebody: they intend to kill, and the deed eauses no repentanee. 
So it looks as if we have to establish two eategories of murder; broadly speaking, 
both are done in anger, but [867] a proper deseription would be 'falling 
somewhere midway between “voluntary” and “involuntary” ’; however, eaeh 
type eomes eloser to one or other of these extremes. The man who nurses his 
anger and takes his vengeance later—not suddenly, on the spur of the moment, 
but with premeditation—approximates to the voluntary murderer. The man 
whose anger bursts forth uneontrollably, whose aetion is instant, immediate, and 
without premeditation, resembles the involuntary killer. Yet even so, he is not an 
entirely involuntary killer: he only resembles one. It is therefore sometimes 
difficult to categorize murders done under the influence of [b] anger, and to 
know whether to treat them in law as voluntary or involuntary. The best eourse, 
whieh eorresponds most elosely to reality, is to classify them both under what 
they most resemble, and to distinguish them by the presenee or absenee of 
premeditation. We should lay down comparatively severe penalties for those 
who have killed in anger and with premeditation, and lighter ones for those who 
have killed on the spur of the moment without previous intent. Something whieh 
resembles a greater evil should attraet a greater punishment, whereas a lesser 
penalty should be visited on that whieh resembles a lesser evil. This, then, is the 



[c] eourse our laws should take. 

Glinias: Indeed it is. 

Athenian: Then let’s go baek to our subject and earry on as lollows: 

47 A. If someone kills a free man with his own hand, and the deed is done in a 
fit of anger, without previous intent, 

his penalty should in general be that appropriate to a man who has killed 
without anger; but in addition he should be obliged to go into exile for two 
years, by way of a eurb for his anger. 

B. If a man kills in anger, but with premeditation, [d] 
his penalty should in general be that inflicted in the should in general be that 
inflicted in the previous instanee; but his exile should be for three years as 
against the other’s two, the period of punishment being longer beeause of the 
greater violence of his passion. 

In sueh eases, regulations for the return from exile should run as follows. (It is 
not easy to make hard and fast rules: sometimes the fiercer eriminal as defined 
by the law may turn out easier to manage, whereas the man who is supposedly 
more manageable may turn out to be a more difficult ease, having eommitted a 
murder with some savagery; the other, [e] conversely, may have dispatehed his 
victim without brutality. However, my aeeount does deseribe the eases you’ll 
find are typieal.) 

The Guardians of the Laws should aet as assessors of all these points, and 
when the period of exile preseribed for either eategory has eome to an end, they 
should send twelve of their number, as judges, to the borders of the eountry. 
During the time that has elapsed these twelve should have made a still more 
exact investigation into what the exiles did, so as to deeide whether to grant 
pardon and permission to return; and the exiles are bound to acquiesce in the 
judgment of these authorities. 

[868] e. (a) If a returned exile of either eategory is ever again overcome by 
anger and eommits the same offense, 
he must go into exile and never eome baek. 

(b) If he does eome baek, 

his penalty will be the same as that imposed on the foreigner who returns 
[46H]. 

D (a) If a man kills his own slave. 



he must purify himself. 

(b) If he kills another’s slave, in anger, 
he must pay double damages to the owner. 

E. If a killer in any eategory flouts the law and in his unpurified state pollutes 
the market-plaee, the sports stadium, and other holy plaees, 

[b] anyone who wishes should proseeute both the killer and the relative of the 
dead man who allows the killer to do this, and eompel the relative to exact 
payment of twiee the fine and the other expenses; and the proseeutor shall be 
legally entitled to take for himself the money so paid. 

F. (a) If a slave kills his own master, in anger, 

the relatives of the deeeased shall treat the killer in whatever way they [e] like 
(except that under no eireumstanees whatever may they let him go on living), 
and be free of pollution. 

(b) If a slave murders a free man who is not his master, in anger, 

his master shall deliver him up to the relatives of the deeeased, who will be 

obliged to kill him, the manner of the execution being within their diseretion. 

G. (This is a rare oeeurrenee, but not unknown.) 

(a) If a father or mother kills a son or daughter in anger by beating them or by 
using some other form of violence, 

the murderers must undergo the same purifications as apply in the other [d] 
eases, and go into exile for three years. 

(b) When they eome baek, the female killer must be separated from her 
husband and the male from his wife, and they must have no more ehildren; 
and they must never again share hearth and home with those whom they have 
robbed of a son or brother, or join in religious eeremonies with them. 

H. If someone is impious enough to disobey these regulations, 

he shall be liable to a eharge of impiety at the hands of anyone who wishes. 

[e] I. (a) If a man kills his wedded wife in a fit of anger, or a wife her husband, 
they must undergo the same purifications and spend three years in exile. 

(b) On his return, a person who has done sueh a deed must never join his 
ehildren in religious eeremonies nor eat at the same table with them. 

J. If the parent or the ehild disobeys, 

he shall equally be liable to a eharge of impiety at the hands of anyone who 
wishes. 

K. If in anger 

(a) a brother kills a brother or a sister, or 

(b) a sister kills a brother or a sister. 



the same purifications and periods of exile as applied to parents and ehildren 
should be specified as applying in these eases too. (That is, they should never 
share hearth and home with the brothers whom they have deprived of their 
fellow brothers nor with parents whom they have deprived of ehildren, nor 
join in religious eeremonies with them.) 

L. lf anyone disobeys this law, 

he will be subject to the relevant law of impiety already laid down, as [869] is 
only right and proper. 

M. lf anyone gets into sueh an ungovernable temper with his parents and 
begetters that in his insane fury he dares to kill one of them, and 

(a) is let off responsibility for murder by a voluntary statement of the deeeased 
before death, 

he must perform the same purifications as those who eommit involuntary 
murder; and when he has followed the rest of the proeedure preseribed for 
those eases, he may be eonsidered purified. 

(b) lf he is not let off, 

the perpetrator of sueh a erime will be indietable under many laws. He [b] will 
be subject to the most huge penalties for assault, and likewise for impiety and 
temple-robbery—he has plundered the shrine that is his parent’s body, and 
deprived it of life. Consequently if one man eould die many times, the murderer 
of his father or mother who has aeted in anger would deserve to die the death 
over and over again. To this one killer no law will allow the plea of self-defense; 
no law will permit him to kill his [e] father or mother, who brought him into the 
world. The law will instruet him to put up with all manner of suffering before he 
does sueh a thing. But what other penalty than death eould the law appropriately 
lay down for this eriminal? The law, then, should run: 

(b) eont. 

the penalty for the murderer of a father or mother is to be death. 

N. (a) lf a brother kills his own brother in a politieal brawl or some similar 
eireumstanees, in self-defense when his victim had struek first, 

he should be regarded as free of pollution (as though he had killed [d] an 
enemy). 

(b) The same applies if 

(i) a citizen kills a citizen, or 

(ii) a foreigner kills a foreigner. 



(c) If in self-defense 

(i) a citizen kills a foreigner, or 

(ii) a foreigner kills a citizen, 

the eulprit should be in the same position with regard to the freedom from 
pollution, and likewise if 

(iii) a slave kills a slave. 

O. If however a slave, in self-defense, kills a free man, 

he should be subject to the same laws as the parrieide [47M]. 

P. The regulations stated about the acquittal from responsibility for [e] murder 
granted by a father are to apply to every acquittal in sueh eases (when, that is, 
one man voluntarily absolves another of responsibility, on the grounds that the 
murder has been eommitted involuntarily): 

the eriminal must undergo the purifications and spend one year away from the 
eountry aeeording to law. 

Let this more or less suffice as a deseription of involuntary murders, whieh 
involve violence and anger. Our next task is to speak of voluntary murders, 
whieh are premeditated and spring from sheer injustice—the laek of eontrol over 
the desire for pleasure and over one’s lusts and jealous feelings. 

Glinias: True. 

Athenian: Pirst of all, we ought again to make as eomplete a list as possible 
of these sourees of erime. 

[870] The chief eause is lust, whieh tyrannizes a soul that has gone wild with 
desire. This lust is most usually for money, the object of most men’s strongest 
and most frequent longing. Beeause of the innate depravity of men and their 
misdireeted edueation, money has the power to produee in them a million 
cravings that are impossible to satisfy—all eentering on the endless acquisition 
of wealth. The eause of this ineorreet edueation is the pernieious praise given to 
wealth by the publie opinion of Greeks and [b] non-Greeks alike. In fact, wealth 
takes only third plaee in the seale of goodness;- but they make it preeminent, to 
the ruination of posterity and themselves. The best and the noblest poliey for all 
eities to follow is to tell the truth about wealth, namely that it exists to serve the 
body, just as the body should be the servant of the soul. Although the ends whieh 
wealth naturally serves are indeed 'good’, wealth itself will take third plaee, 
eoming after the perfection of the soul and the body. Taking, therefore, this 
argument as our guide, we shall find that the man who means to be [e] happy 
should not seek simply to be wealthy, but to be wealthy in a way eonsistent with 


justice and self-control. Murders needing still more murders in expiation would 
not oeeur in eities that had taken this lesson to heart. But as things are, as we 
said when we embarked on this topie, we have here one eause, and an extremely 
prominent eause at that, of the most serious eharges of deliberate murder. 

Seeond, an ambitious east of mind: this breeds feelings of jealousy, whieh are 
dangerous eompanions to live with, partieularly for the person who aetually feels 
jealous, but potentially harmful to the leading citizens of the state as well. 

In the third plaee, many a murder has been prompted by the eowardly [d] fears 
of a guilty man. When a man is eommitting some erime, or has already 
eommitted it, he wants no one to know about it, and if he eannot eliminate a 
possible informer in any other way, he murders him. 

These remarks should eonstitute the preface applying to all these erimes. In 
addition, we must tell the story whieh is so strongly believed by so many people 
when they hear it from those who have made a serious study of sueh matters in 
their mystie eeremonies. It is this: 

Yengeanee is exacted for these erimes in the after-life, and when a man returns 
to this world again he is ineluetably obliged to pay the penalty [e] preseribed by 
the law of nature—to undergo the same treatment as he himself meted out to his 
victim, and to eonelude his earthly existence by eneountering a similar fate at the 
hands of someone else. 

lf a man obeys and heartily dreads sueh a penalty after merely hearing the 
overture, there is no need to play over the relevant law. But in ease [871] of 
disobedienee the following law should be stated in writing: 

48 A. (a) lf a man by his own hand viciously kills a fellow citizen, with 
premeditation, 

he must be excluded from the plaees where people usually gather, and not 
pollute temples or market or harbors or any other eommon plaee of assembly, 
whether or not someone makes a proelamation against the eulprit in these 
terms. (The reason is that the law itself makes the proelamation. It makes a 
permanent and publie proelamation on behalf of the whole state, and always 
will.) 

B. lf a man fails in his duty to proseeute the eulprit or bar him by [b] 
proelamation, and is a relative (no more distant than a eousin) of the deeeased 
on either the father’s side or the mother’s, 

the pollution, together with the enmity of the gods, should arrive at his own 
door. (The eurse imposed by the law turns the ediet of heaven against him.) 



He must be subject to proseeution at the hands of any man who wishes to take 
vengeance for the deeeased, and the man who thus wishes to take vengeance 
must serupulously perform all the appropriate ablutions and all the other ritual 
details the god preseribes [e] for sueh eases; and when he has published the 
proelamation, he must go and make the eriminal submit to the imposition of 
the penalty, under the law. 

It is easy for a legislator to demonstrate that all this should be aeeompanied by 
a number of prayers and sacrifices to those gods who make it their business to 
prevent murders oeeurring in soeiety. The Guardians of the Laws, in assoeiation 
with expounders, soothsayers, and the god, should [d] rule who these gods are to 
be, and specify the proeedure for bringing sueh eases that would be most in 
harmony with the requirements of religion; they should then follow it themselves 
in bringing these eases to eourt, whieh should be the same as the one given final 
authority over temple-robbers.- 

48 A. eont. 

(b) If a man is found guilty, 

he must be punished by death and be deprived of burial in the eountry of his 
victim. (In this way we ean show he has not been forgiven, and avoid 
impiety.) 

e. (a) If the defendant makes off and refuses to submit to trial, 
he must remain in exile permanently. 

(b) If sueh a person sets foot within the eountry of the murdered man,- [e] the 
first of the relatives of the deeeased who eomes aeross him, or indeed any 
citizen, should either 

(i) kill him with impunity, or 

(ii) tie him up, and hand him over to the judges who tried the ease for 
them to earry out the execution. 

D. When a man undertakes a proseeution, he should immediately demand 
sureties from the aeeused. The latter must duly provide his sureties, who must 
be deemed, in the eyes of the judges who eonstitute the eourt in these eases, to 
be eredit-worthy; and these three eredit-worthy sureties must pledge 
themselves to produee the aeeused at his trial. If a man refuses, or is unable, to 
produee sureties, 

the authorities must arrest him and keep him bound and under guard, so that 
they ean produee him at the hearing of the ease. 


[872] E. If a man does not aetually kill with his own hands, but simply plans 
the murder, and although responsible for it by virtue of plotting arrangements, 
eontinues to live in the state with his soul polluted by homieide, his trial for 
this erime should proeeed along the same lines as before, except as regards the 
bail. If he is convicted, 

he may be granted burial in his native land, but the other details of the 
punishment should conform with the regulations previously laid down for this 
eategory.- 

F. These same regulations about the aetual eommission and mere plotting of a 
murder should apply when 

(a) (i) foreigners proseeute foreigners, 

(ii) citizens proseeute foreigners and foreigners citizens, and 

[b] (iii) slaves proseeute slaves. 

(b) But an exception should be made in the business of the surety. Just as it 
was said [48D.] that aetual murderers should provide sureties, the person who 
proelaims the ban arising from the murder should simultaneously demand 
sureties in these eases too [48F(a)(i-iii)]. 

G. If a slave intentionally kills a free man, whether he did the deed himself or 
planned it, and is convicted, 

the publie executioner should haul him off in the direetion of the deeeased’s 
grave to a point from whieh the eulprit ean see the tomb. He should then 
seourge him, giving as many strokes as the sueeessM proseeutor instruets. If 
the homieide survives the seourging, he is to be executed.[c] 

H. If a man kills an innoeent slave, fearing that he will inform against his own 
shoeking and disgraeeM eonduet, or prompted by some similar motive, 

he should submit to trial, when a slave has died in these eireumstanees, 
preeisely as he would have submitted to trial for murder if he had killed a 
citizen. 

Gertain erimes, whieh may oeeur, make the mere eomposition of laws for 
them an unpleasant and distasteM business, but it is impossible to [d] omit them 
from our eode. I mean deliberate and wholly wieked murders of relatives, 
whether the murderer eommits the erime in person or merely plots it. Generally 
speaking, these killings oeeur in states that are badly administered or have a 
defective system of edueation, but oeeasionally one of them might erop up even 
in a eountry where one would hardly look for it. What we have to do is to repeat 
our explanation of a moment ago, hoping that anyone who hears it will be more 


willing and able to avoid eommitting murders that are absolutely the most 
detestable in the sight of Heaven. The 'myth’, or 'explanation’, or whatever the 
right word is, has eome down to us in unambiguous terms from the lips of priests 
of long ago. [e] 

Justice stands on guard to exact vengeance for the spilling of the blood of 
relatives; she operates through the law we have just mentioned, and her deeree is 
that a man who has done something of this kind is obliged to suffer preeisely 
what he has inflicted. If ever a man has murdered his father, in the eourse of time 
he must suffer the same fate from violent treatment at the hands of his ehildren. 

A matrieide, before being reborn, must adopt the female sex, and after being 
born a woman and bearing ehildren, be dispatehed subsequently by them. No 
other purification is available when eommon blood has been polluted; the 
pollution resists [873] eleansing until, murder for murder, the guilty soul has 
paid the penalty and by this appeasement has soothed the anger of the deeeased’s 
entire line. 

Thus the fear of sueh vengeance, exacted by the gods, should hold a man in 
eheek. But this is the law the human legislator will lay down in ease some people 
should be overwhelmed by the terrible misfortune of eommitting sueh a erime: 

I. (a) If they should dare to tear the soul from the body of their father, mother, 
brothers or ehildren, deliberately and with premeditation, the proelamations of 
banishment from plaees of publie resort, and the sureties, should be identieal 
to those detailed in previous eases. [b] 

(b) If a man is convicted of sueh a murder, having killed one of the 
aforementioned persons, 

the eourt-assistants and the officials shall execute him, and throw him out, 
naked, at a specified plaee where three roads meet outside the eity. All the 
officials, on behalf of the entire state, must take a stone and throw it at the 
head of the eorpse, and thus purify the entire state. After this, they must earry 
the eorpse to the borders of the land and eject it, [e] giving it no burial, as the 
law instruets. 

But what about the killer of the person who is, above all, his 'nearest and 
dearest’, as the expression is? What penalty ought he to undergo? I am talking 
about the man who kills himseif, who (1) uses violence to take his fate out of the 
hands of destiny, (2) is not aeting in obedienee to any legal deeision of his state, 
(3) whose hand is not forced by the pressure of some excruciating and 



unavoidable misfortune, (4) has not fallen into some irremediable disgraee that 
he eannot live with, and (5) imposes this unjust [d] judgment on himself in a 
spirit of slothful and abject eowardiee. In general, what ritual observances 
should take plaee with regard to purification and interment in this ease, are 
matters known to God; the relatives must seek guidanee from expounders and 
the relevant laws, and aet in these instanees aeeording to their instruetions. But 

49. (a) People who perish in this way must be buried individually, with no one 
to share their grave. 

(b) They must be buried in disgraee on the boundaries of the twelve territorial 
divisions, in deserted plaees that have no name. 

(e) The graves must not be identifiable, either by headstone or title. 

[e] 50. (a) If a beast of burden or any other animal kills anyone (except when 
the ineident oeeurs while they are eompeting in one of the publie eontests), 

(i) the relatives must proseeute the killer for murder; 

(ii) the next of kin must appoint some Gountry-Wardens (whichever ones 
he pleases, and as many as he likes), and they must try the ease: 

(iii) if the animal is found guilty, 

they must kill it and throw it out beyond the frontiers of the eountry. 

(b) If some inanimate object eauses loss of human life (but not if it is a stroke 
of lightning or some similar weapon wielded by God—it must be one of the 
other things that kill a man by falling on him, or beeause he falls on it), 
[874](i) the next ofkin must appoint the nearest neighbor to sit in 
judgment on the object, and thus effect the purification of himself and the 
deeeased’s entire line; 

(ii) the eondemned object must be thrown over the frontiers, in the way 
specified in the ease of animals. 

51. If someone is found dead, and the killer is not known and eannot be 
discovered by diligent efforts to traee him, 

the proelamations should be the same as laid down in former eases, being 
made, however, against The murderer’: when the proseeutor has established 
his ease, he must give notiee in the market-plaee to the killer and convicted 
murderer of so-and-so, that he must not enter holy plaees nor [b] any part of 
the eountry of the deeeased; he must threaten that if he does turn up and is 
recognized, he will be executed, denied burial, and his body ejected from the 



eountry of his victim. 


So mueh, then, for the law on that sort of murder. In the following eonditions, 
however, it will be right to regard the killer as innoeent: 

52. (a) If he eatehes a thief entering his home at night to steal his goods, and 
kills him, 

he shall be innoeent. 

(b) If he kills a footpad in self-defense, [e] 
he shall be innoeent. 

(e) If anyone sexually violates a free woman or boy, 

he may be killed with impunity by the victim of the violence, or by the 

victim’s father or brothers or sons. 

(d) If a husband discovers his wedded wife being raped and kills the attaeker, 
the law will regard him as innoeent. 

(e) If a man kills someone while saving the life of his father (provided the 
latter is not eommitting a erime), or while reseuing his mother or ehildren or 
brothers, or the mother of his ehildren, 

he shall be eompletely innoeent. [d] 

Athenian: Let us assume we have eompleted our legislation eoneerning the 
training and edueation that the soul needs during a man’s life (a life that is worth 
the living if these needs are met, but not if they are not), and the penalties that 
should apply in eases of death by violence. We have diseussed, too, the training 
and edueation of the body, and the related topie in this ease is the violent 
treatment, voluntary or involuntary, of one man by another. So far as we ean, we 
must distinguish the various eategories, see how many there are, and say what 
penalties will be appropriate for eaeh. It looks as if this eould properly form the 
next subject of our legislation. [e] 

Even the biggest bungler you eould find among would-be legislators will put 
eases of wounding and mutilation immediately after eases of murder. Woundings 
ought to be distinguished as murders were: some are inflicted involuntarily, 
some in anger, some through fear, while others are eommitted voluntarily and 
with premeditation. A preliminary address must be given about all these 
eategories as follows: 

It is vital that men should lay down laws for themselves and live in obedienee 
to them; otherwise they will be indistinguishable from wild [875] animals of the 



utmost savagery. The reason is this: no man has sufficient natural gifts both to 
diseern what benefits men in their soeial relationships and to be eonstantly ready 
and able to put his knowledge to the best praetieal use. The first difficulty is to 
realize that the proper object of true politieal skill is not the interest of private 
individuals but the eommon good. This is what knits a state together, whereas 
private interests make [b] it disintegrate. If the publie interest is well served, 
rather than the private, then the individual and the eommunity alike are 
benefited. 

The seeond difficulty is that even if a man did get an adequate theoretieal 
grasp of the truth of all this, he might then attain a position of absolute eontrol 
over a state, with no one to eall him to aeeount. In these eireumstanees he would 
never have the eourage of his convictions; he would never devote his life to 
promoting the welfare of the eommunity as his first eoneern, making his private 
interests take seeond plaee to the publie good. His human nature will always 
drive him to look to his own advantage and the lining of his own poeket. An 
irrational avoidance of pain and [e] pursuit of pleasure will dominate his 
eharaeter, so that he will prefer these two aims to better and more righteous 
paths. Blindness, self-imposed, will ultimately lead the man’s whole being, and 
the entire state, into a morass of evil. But if ever by the graee of God some 
natural genius were born, and had the ehanee to assume sueh power, he would 
have no need of laws to eontrol him. Knowledge is unsurpassed by any law or 
regulation; [d] reason, if it is genuine and really enjoys its natural freedom, 
should have universal power: it is not right that it should be under the eontrol of 
anything else, as though it were some sort of slave. But as it is, sueh a eharaeter 
is nowhere to be found, except a hint of it here and there. That is why we need to 
ehoose the seeond alternative, law and regulation, whieh embody general 
prineiples, but eannot provide for every individual ease. 

I have pointed this out beeause we are now going to settle the penalty or fine 
to be imposed on someone who has wounded or harmed someone else. Anyone 
eould quite easily and properly take us up on any point and [e] ask: 'What 
attaeker, what wound, what victim do you mean? How was the attaek made, and 
when? The eireumstanees of these eases differ in a thousand and one different 
ways.’ Now to leave all these details to the judgment of the eourts is 
impraetieable, and equally impraetieable to leave them none. In every ease, 
however, one point in partieular simply must be left to the eourts: in eaeh 
separate instanee, they must deeide whether the erime did in fact take plaee, or 
not. But on the other hand it is hardly [876] feasible to produee laws oneself to 



cover every ease, serious or trivial; one ean seareely leave the eourts no 
diseretion at all about the fine or punishment that ought to be imposed on a 
eriminal of this kind. 

Glinias: Well, then, where do we go from here? 

Athenian: We eonelude that some details ought to be left to the eourts, but 
not others; these should be regulated by the legislator. 

Glinias: Whieh points, then, ought to be in the legal eode, and whieh ought to 
be referred to the judgment of the eourts? 

Athenian: In this eonneetion, here’s the next thing to notiee: sometimes [b] 
we find in a state that the juries are useless, dumb things; the individual jurymen 
keep their opinions a mystery known only to themselves and give their deeisions 
by seeret ballot. It’s even more serious when so far from keeping silent when 
they hear a ease they make a tremendous disturbanee as though they were in a 
theatre, and hurl shouts of applause or disapproval at the speaker on either side 
in turn. All this puts the state at large into an awkward predieament. It is a 
wretehed business to be forced to lay down laws for eourts of that type, but if 
one is forced, the right thing to do is to hand over to them the assessment of 
penalties only in very trivial eases, providing for the majority in explicit laws of 
one’s own—[e] if, that is, one ever does legislate for a state organized in this 
way. But in a eountry where the regulation of the eourts is as satisfactory as ean 
be achieved and the jurymen-to-be have received a good edueation and been 
examined by all kinds of tests, it is right and proper to grant them eomplete 
diseretion on all points to do with the punishments or fines that convicted 
eriminals should suffer. In the present ease we eannot be blamed if we leave to 
their diseretion the most frequent and important points that arise, [d] beeause 
they are points whieh even inadequately edueated jurymen eould grasp and 
apply when they have to give eaeh individual erime a penalty appropriate both to 
the damage done and to the wiekedness whieh is at the root of the aetual deed. 
We believe, in fact, that the people for whom we are legislating may well turn 
out quite eonspieuously able judges of these matters, so we should leave most 
deeisions to them. Even so, in enaeting earlier parts of our legal eode, we 
mentioned the praetiee of [e] sketehing some examples of penalties—models for 
the judges to imitate, to stop them exceeding the due limits of justice. We suited 
the aetion to the word; it was the right eourse then and it is the right eourse now, 
as I onee again resume our legislation. 

Our law on wounding, then, should be written in the following terms: 



53 A. If a man deliberately intends to kiii a feiiow citizen (uniess the iatter is 
one of those whose death is sanetioned by the iaw [52(a-e)]), and wounds him 
without being abie to kiii him, no pity shouid be wasted on the man who has 
infiicted a wound with that sort of intention: [877] he shouid be treated with 
no more respeet than a kiiier, and made to stand triai for murder. 

But we shouid have due respeet for the iuek that has saved him from totai ruin, 
and for his guardian angei too, who in pity for the attaeker and the wounded man 
has stopped the injury of the iatter from proving fatai, and prevented the 
disastrous iii iuek of the former from bringing a eurse down upon his head. We 
shouid duiy thank his guardian spirit and not obstruet its wishes: 

53 A. eont. 

He who has infiicted the wound shaii be spared the death penaity, but [b] he 
must suffer iife-iong banishment to some neighboring state, with fuii freedom 
to enjoy aii the ineome from his property; he must pay fuii eompensation for 
whatever injury he has done the wounded man, the sum to be assessed by the 
eourt that tries the ease. (The eourt wiii eonsist of the same peopie who wouid 
have tried him for murder if his victim had died of the wounds sustained.) 

B. if with simiiar premeditation 

(a) a ehiid wounds his parents, or 

(b) a siave wounds his master, 
death is to be the penaity. 

e. if simiiariy 

(a) a brother wounds a brother or a sister, or 

(b) a sister wounds a brother or a sister, 

[e] and is convicted of wounding with premeditation, 
death is to be the penaity. 

D if with intent to kiii 

(a) a wife wounds her husband, or 

(b) a husband wounds his wife, 

he or she must go into permanent exiie. if they have sons or daughters who 
are stiii in their minority, the trustees must administer their property in trust, 
and eare for the ehiidren as though they were orphans. if the offspring are 
aduit, they shouid themseives take possession of the property, and be under no 
obiigation to support the exiie.— if anyone [d] who sueeumbs to sueh 
misfortune is ehiidiess, the reiatives of the exiie, as far as the ehiidren of the 


eousins on both the male and female side, must hold a meeting, and in 
eonsultation with the Guardians of the Laws appoint an heir for this property, 
the 5040th in the state. 

(They should look at the matter in the following light: none of the 5040 farms 
belongs to its oeeupant or his family in general as mueh as to the state, whieh is 
entitled to it not only as a pieee of publie property but also [e] as its own private 
possession; and the state ought to do its best to keep its own properties as holy 
and prosperous as possible.) Therefore: 

54. When one of the properties falls away from this eondition of holiness and 
prosperity to sueh an extent that the possessor leaves no ehildren to sueeeed 
him, being unmarried, or married but ehildless, and meets his end convicted of 

(a) (i) deliberate murder, or 

(ii) some other erime against gods or citizens for whieh the death penalty 
is specifically laid down by law, or if 

(b) someone without male issue goes into permanent exile, 

first of all, this property must be eleansed and purified aeeording to law; [878] 
then the relatives must hold the meeting we mentioned just now, and in 
eonsultation with the Guardians of the Laws piek out a family that has the best 
reputation for virtue of all the families in the state and is at the same time 
fortunate enough to have produeed several ehildren. One of these they must 
adopt on behalf of the deeeased’s father and forebears, who will receive him 
as their son; from them he will take his name, whieh should be an omen of 
good fortune. The relatives should pray that as a result of his adoption he will 
bring them ehildren, and guard the hearth and look after the family affairs, 
both saered and seeular, with greater sueeess than his adoptive father enjoyed. 
In this [b] way they should install him, aeeording to law, as heir to the 
property. 

(e) When sueh disasters as we have mentioned [54.(a,b)] overwhelm the 
sinner, 

they should let him lie nameless in his grave, ehildless and deprived of his 
family estate. 

We ean see that it is not universally true that one distriet extends right up to the 
boundary of another. In some eases there is a no man’s land in between, whieh 
will extend so as to toueh either boundary and oeeupy an intermediate position 
between the two. This, we said,— was true of an aet done in anger: it falls 


somewhere between voluntary and involuntary. Our regulations eoneerning 
wounding inilieted in anger should thereiore run as iollows: 

55 A. lf a man is found guilty, and [e] 

(a) the wound turns out to be eurable, 
he must pay double damages; 

(b) if it is ineurable, 

he must pay quadruple damages. 

(e) lf he has inflicted a wound whieh, though eurable, makes the wounded 
man feel aeutely embarrassed and ashamed, 
he must pay triple damages. 

B. lf one man wounds another and injures not only his victim but the state, by 
rendering him unable to defend his fatherland against the enemy, 
he must, in addition to the other penalties, make restitution to the state for the 
loss it has sustained, viz. he must perform not only his own military service 
but that of the ineapaeitated person as well by serving [d] in the army on his 
behalf. 

e. lf he fails so to serve, 

he shall be liable under the law to a eharge of evading military service, at the 
hands of anyone who wishes. 

A. eont. The assessment of the damages, double, triple, or quadruple, must be 
made by the judges who found him guilty. 

D. lf one relative wounds another in any of these ways, 

the fellow elansmen and elose relatives, male and female, as far as sons of 
eousins on both the male and female side, must hold a meeting, and [e] when 
they have reaehed their verdict, they must entrust the assessment to the natural 
parents. lf the assessment is ehallenged, the assessment of the relatives on the 
male side must be taken as final. lf they eannot agree themselves, they must, 
in the end, hand over the matter to the Guardians of the Laws. 

E. When ehildren inflict this kind of wound on their parents, it is essential for 
the judges to be parents over sixty years of age who have ehildren of their 
own and not merely adopted ones. lf a man is found guilty, these judges must 
deeide whether a man who eould do sueh a thing as this should die, or whether 
the penalty should be something even more severe,— or perhaps something a 
trifle less severe. None of the relations of [879] the eulprit should aet as a 
judge, not even if he is of the age required by law. 

F. (a) lf a slave wounds a free man in anger. 


the owner must hand him over to the wounded man, who may treat him in 
whatever way he likes. 

(b) If the owner fails to hand him over, 
he must remedy the damage himself. 

(c) If anyone alleges that the affair is the result of eollusion between the slave 
and the wounded party, he must eontest the point at law. If he does not win the 
ease, 

he must pay triple damages. 

If he does win, he must proseeute the author of the eollusion with the slave on 
a eharge of kidnapping. 

56. If anyone involuntarily wounds someone else, 

[b] he must pay simple damages. (No legislator is eapable of regulating the 
workings of ehanee.) The judges are to be the same as those appointed to try 
ehildren who wound their parents; and they will have the duty of assessing the 
amount of the damages. 

Athenian: A11 the injuries we have so far mentioned involve the use of 
violence, and so too do the various kinds of assault. In these eases, the point that 
every man, woman and ehild should bear in mind is this: 

Age is always very mueh more highly regarded than youth, and this is [e] so 
both among the gods and among men, if they intend to live in seeurity and 
happiness. Therefore, the assault of an older man by a younger in publie is a 
disgusting sight, and the gods hate to see it. No young man who is struek by an 
old man should ever make a fuss, but put up with his bad temper, and so 
establish a elaim to similar respeet when he himself grows old. 

Our law, then, should run as follows: 

Everyone in our eommunity must show, by his words and aetions, respeet for 
his senior. A man should avoid erossing any person (male or female) who is 
twenty years older than himself, regarding him or her in the same way as he 
would his father or mother. For the sake of the gods of birth, he must always 
keep himself from striking anyone old enough [d] to have been his parent. 
Similarly, he must refrain from striking a foreigner, whether the latter is a long- 
established resident or a reeent immigrant. He must never go so far as to punish 
sueh a person by hitting him, either by attaeking him first, or in self-defense. 

57 A. (a) If he thinks the foreigner is unruly and insolent in an attaek on 
himself, and needs to be punished, he must arrest him and take him, without 



hitting him, to the eourt of the City-Wardens, so that the foreigner may learn 
to banish all thoughts of ever striking a citizen again. [e] The City-Wardens 
must take the man and interrogate him, with proper respeet for the god who is 
the proteetor of foreigners. If in fact the foreigner seems to have been in the 
wrong in striking the citizen, 

the City-Wardens must put a stop to this unruliness, so eharaeteristie of a 
foreigner; they must give him as many strokes of the lash as will equal the 
number of blows he himself inflicted. 

(b) If he is not in the wrong, 

they must warn and rebuke the man who made the arrest, and dismiss the pair 
of them. 

B. If one man strikes another who 

(a) is about the same age, or 

(b) is older, but has no ehildren, 

whether the attaeker is an old man striking an old man, or a young man [880] 
striking a young man, the man attaeked must defend himself by natural means 
—with his own bare hands, without a weapon. But if a man over forty years of 
age has the face to fight someone, whether 

(i) he strikes the first blow, or 

(ii) fights in self-defense, 

he will get the reputation of being an uncivilized boor with the manners of a 
slave, and this ignominious punishment will serve him right. 

A man who is easily persuaded by these words of exhortation will give us no 
trouble; but stubborn people, who ignore the preamble, ought to be ready to take 
more notiee of the following regulations: 

e. If anyone strikes a man twenty years or more his senior, any bystander, [b] 
if he is neither of the same age nor younger than the eombatants, should 
separate them, 

or be treated under the law as a wretehed eoward. If he is of the same age as 
the person attaeked, or younger, he should go to his assistanee as if it were his 
own brother or father being wronged, or some still more senior relative. 

D. In addition, the man who dares to strike his senior as defined— must stand 
trial for assault. If he loses the ease, 

[e] he must be imprisoned for not less than a year. If the eourt fixes a longer 
imprisonment, the period it deeides on shall stand. 


E. If a foreigner, or a resident alien, strikes a man twenty years or more his 
senior, the same regulation [57C] about assistanee from passers-by shall be 
enforced in the same way as before. 

(a) A man found guilty of sueh a eharge, if he is a foreigner not resident in the 
state, 

must pay his penalty by spending two years in prison. 

(b) If it is a resident alien who is in breaeh of these regulations, 

he must go to prison for three years, except that the eourt may specify [d] a 
longer period by way of penalty. 

F. The passer-by who eomes aeross any of these eases of assault and does not 
give assistanee as required by law 

must be fined: a member of the first property-elass one hundred draehmas, a 
member of the seeond fifty draehmas, a member of the third thirty draehmas, 
and a member of the fourth twenty draehmas. The eourt in sueh eases is to 
eonsist of the Generals, Company-Commanders, Tribe-Leaders and Cavalry- 
Gommanders. 

Some laws, it seems, are made for the benefit of honest men, to teaeh them the 
rules of assoeiation that have to be observed if they are to live [e] in Mendship; 
others are made for those who refuse to be instrueted and whose naturally tough 
natures have not been softened enough to stop them turning to absolute vice. It 
will be they who have prompted the points I am just going to make, and it is for 
their benefit that the lawgiver will be eompelled to produee his laws, although he 
would wish never to find any oeeasion to use them. Gonsider a man who will 
dare to lay hands on his father or mother or their forebears by way of violent 
assault. He will fear neither the wrath of the gods above nor the punishments 
said to [881] await him in the grave; he will hold the aneient and universal 
tradition in eontempt, on the strength of his 'knowledge’ in a field where he is in 
fact a total ignoramus. He will therefore turn eriminal, and will stand in need of 
some extreme deterrent. Death, however, is not an extreme and final penalty; the 
sufferings said to be in store for these people in the world to eome are mueh 
more extreme than that. But although the threat of these sufferings is no idle one, 
it has no deterrent effect at all on souls like these. If it did, we should never have 
to deal with assaults on mothers, and [b] wieked and presumptuous attaeks on 
other forebears. I eonelude, therefore, that the punishments men suffer for these 
erimes here on earth while they are alive should as far as possible equal the 
penalties beyond the grave. 



Our next enaetment, then, should run as follows: 


G. lf a man who is not in the grip of insanity dares to strike his father or 
mother, or their father or mother, the first point is that the passerby must 
render assistanee as provided in former eases. 

(a) (i) lf the resident alien renders assistanee, 
he shall be invited to a front seat at the games; 

(ii) if he does not render assistanee, 
he must go into permanent exile from the land. 

(b) (i) lf the non-resident alien renders assistanee, [e] 
he shall be eommended. 

(ii) lf he does not render assistanee, 
he must be reprimanded. 

(c) (i) lf a slave renders assistanee, 
he shall be set free. 

(ii) lf he does not render assistanee, 
he must receive a hundred strokes of the lash. 

lf the erime was eommitted in the market-plaee, the whipping should be 
administered by the Market-Wardens; if in the eity but not in the market, by 
the Gity Warden in residenee; if somewhere in the eountryside, by the chief 
Gountry-Wardens. 

(d) Everyone of citizen birth who passes by, whether man, woman or ehild, 
must shout 'you wieked monster’ at the attaeker, and repel him. [d] lf the 
passer-by makes no attempt to repel him, 

he must be liable under the law to a eurse from Zeus, guardian of the family 
and proteetor of parents. 

H. lf a man is convicted of an assault on his parents, 

he must be permanently rustieated from the eity to some other part of the 
eountry, and be banned from all saered plaees. 

I. (a) lf he returns to the eity, 
he must be punished by death, 

(b) lf he does not keep away from saered plaees, 

the eountry-Wardens must punish him by a whipping, and by any other 

method at their diseretion. 

J. (a) lf any free man eats or drinks in eompany with sueh a person, or 
assoeiates with him in some other similar fashion, even by deliberately [e] 
failing to eut him on meeting. 



he must not enter any temple, or market-plaee, or any part of the eity, before 
he has been purified, bearing in mind that he has eome into eontaet with a 
misfortune that brings a eurse upon a man. 

K. If he disobeys the law and in defiance of it pollutes temples and eity, 

any official who discovers the fact and does not take the man to eourt will find 
that this is one of the most serious eharges against him at his serutiny.— 

L. If a slave strikes a free man, foreigner or citizen, the passer-by who [882] 
does not render assistanee 

must pay the penalty preseribed for his property-elass. 

M. The passers-by in conjunction with the person attaeked must bind the slave 
and hand him over to his victim; the victim must take him, [b] put him in 
ehains, and give him as many strokes of the whip as he likes, provided he does 
not diminish the value of the slave to his master; he should then hand him 
over to the latter’s legal ownership. This legal ownership must be subject to 
the following provision. Any slave who has struek a free man, other than on 
the orders of the officials, must be [e] tied up; his master must receive him 
from the assaulted person and not release him before the slave persuades his 
victim that he deserves to live free of eonstraint. 

The same regulations should apply in all eases (a) of women against eaeh 
other, (b) of women against men, and (e) of men against women. 


1. See 719e-720e. 

2. For Tyrtaeus, see 629a and note. Lyeurgus was the traditional lounder of the Spartan eonstitution. Solon 
legislated for Athens in 594 and wrote poems justifying his measures. 

3. Reading biaiou in b8. 

4. Reading ... kai doxes, tou alethous peri to ariston ephesis, triton... in b7. 

5. Assuming that the ‘third’ eategory here is equivalent to that of ‘ignoranee’ as a eause of wrongdoing 
(863c-d), the reference here is to the ‘simple’ and ‘double’ forms of ignoranee there noted, of whieh the 
latter was divided into that ‘with power’ and that ‘without power’. That would yield ‘three types’, as the 
Athenian goes on to say here. 

6. See the lists at 697b ff. and 743e. 

7. 855c-856a. 

8. Reading toutdn in d7. 

9. That is, for those who do kill with their own hand. 

10. Reading me for ede in c6. 
n. See 866d-867c. 

12- Sueh as deprivation of burial. 

13- I-e., someone twenty years older. 

14. At the end of their term officials had to submit to an examination of their eonduet in office before being 
diseharged; see 945e-947b. 


BookX 

[884] Athenian: So mueh for eases of assault. Now let’s state a single 
comprehensive rule to cover aets of violence. It will run more or less like this. 

No one may seize or make off with other people’s property, nor use any of his 
neighbor’s possessions without getting the permission of the owner. Gontempt 
for this prineiple has always been (and still is and always will be) the souree of 
all the evils just mentioned. But there are other aets of violence, too, of whieh 
the worst are the insolenee and outrageous aetions of the young. These aetions 
are most serious when they affect saered objects; and the damage is partieularly 
grave when it is done to saered property that also belongs to the publie, or is held 
in eommon by the [885] members of a sub-division of the state, sueh as a tribe or 
some similar assoeiation. Seeond, and seeond in order of gravity, eomes wanton 
damage to saered objects that are privately owned, partieularly tombs; third 
eome attaeks (apart from those already dealt with) on parents. A fourth eategory 
of outrageous eonduet is when someone ignores the wishes of the authorities and 
seizes or removes or uses something belonging to them without their permission; 
and any violations of the civil rights of the private citizen whieh demand legal 
redress will eonstitute a fifth elass. We have to frame a comprehensive law that 
will cover eaeh indmdual ease. As for robbery from temples, whether 
elandestine or open and violent, we have already specified in general terms the 
appropriate punishment;- but our statement [b] of the penalty for offensive 
remarks about the gods or outrageous aetions against their interests should be 
prefaced by these words of exhortation: 

No one who believes in gods as the law direets ever voluntarily eommits an 
unholy aet or lets any lawless word pass his lips. If he does, it is beeause of one 
of three possible misapprehensions: either, as I said, he believes (1) the gods do 
not exist, or (2) that they exist but take no thought for the human raee, or (3) that 
they are influenced by sacrifices and supplieations and ean easily be won over. 


[c] Glinias: So what’s the right thing for us to do or say to these people? 

Athenian: My friend, let’s listen to the ridieule and seorn with whieh I 
imagine they put their ease. 

Glinias: What ridieule? 

Athenian: They’ll probably go in for bantering, and address us like this: 
'Gentlemen of Athens, of Sparta and of Grete, you are quite right. Some of us 
are indeed absolute atheists, whereas others do believe in sueh gods as you 
deseribe. So we demand of you what you yourselves demanded of the laws, that 
before you resort to threats and bullying, you should try [d] to convince us by 
argument and eogent proofs that gods do exist, and that they are in fact above 
being sedueed by gifts into turning a blind eye to injustice. But you see, it’s 
preeisely in these and similar terms that we hear them spoken of by the most 
highly thought-of poets and orators and prophets and priests and thousands of 
other people too. That’s why most of us make little effort to avoid erime, but 
eommit it first and try to put [e] things right afterwards. So from lawgivers who 
profess to use the velvet glove rather than the iron fist we elaim the right to be 
taekled by persuasion first. Even if, when you state your ease for the existence of 
gods, your eleganee of expression is only marginally superior to your 
opponents’, persuade us that your argument is a better expression of the truth, 
and then perhaps we’ll believe you. Isn’t that fair enough? Well then, try to reply 
to our ehallenge.’ 

Glinias: Well sir, don’t you think that the gods’ existence is an easy truth to 
explain? 

Athenian: How? [ 886 ] 

Glinias: Well, just look at the earth and the sun and the stars and the universe 
in general; look at the wonderM proeession of the seasons and its artieulation 
into years and months! Anyway, you know that all Greeks and all foreigners are 
unanimous in recognizing the existence of gods. 

Athenian: My dear sir, when I think of the eontempt these seoundrels will 
probably feel for us, I’m overcome with embarrassment—no, I withdraw that 
word: let’s say they 'alarm’ me—beeause you don’t appreeiate the real grounds 
of their opposition to you. You think it’s just beeause they ean’t resist temptation 
and desire that they are attraeted to the godless life. [b] 

Glinias: What other reason eould there be, sir? 

Athenian: A reason whieh you two, living rather off the beaten traek as you 
do, simply wouldn’t appreeiate. It will have eompletely passed you by. 

Glinias: What are you talking about now? 



Athenian: A form of ignoranee that eauses no end of trouble, but whieh 
passes for the height of wisdom. 

Glinias: How do you mean? 

Athenian: In Athens a number of written works are eurrent whieh are not 
found in your states (whieh are, I understand, too well run to tolerate [e] them). 
The subject of these writings (some of whieh are in verse, others in prose) is 
theology. The most aneient aeeounts, after relating how the primitive substanees 
—the sky and so on—eame into being, pass rapidly on to a deseription of the 
birth of the gods and the details of how onee born they subsequently treated eaeh 
other. On some subjects, the antiquity of these works makes them difficult to 
criticize, whatever their influence—good or bad—on their audienee; but when it 
eomes to the respeet and [d] attention due to parents, I for one shall never 
reeommend them either as a good influence or as a statement of the honest truth. 
Still, there’s no need to bother with this old material: we may freely allow it to 
be arranged and reeounted in any way the gods find amusing. But the prineiples 
of our modern pundits do need to be denouneed as a pernieious influence. Just 
look at the effects of their arguments! When you and I present our proofs for the 
existence of gods and adduee what you addueed—sun, moon, stars and earth— 
and argue they are gods and divine beings, the [e] proselytes of these clever 
fellows will say that these things are just earth and stones, and are ineapable of 
earing for human affairs, however mueh our plausible rhetorie has managed to 
dress them up. 

Glinias: Even if it were unique, sir, that theory you’ve just deseribed would 
make trouble. But as similar doetrines in fact exist in their thousands, the 
situation is even worse. 

Athenian: What now, then? What’s our reply? What must we do? It’s as 
though we were on trial before a beneh of godless judges, defending [887] 
ourselves on a eharge arising out of our legislation. Tt’s monstrous,’ they say to 
us, That you should pass laws asserting that gods exist.’ Shall we defend 
ourselves? Or shall we ignore them and get baek to our legislation, so that the 
mere preface doesn’t turn out longer than the aetual eode? You see, if we’re 
going to postpone passing the appropriate legislation until we’ve proved 
properly to those with a taste for impiety all the points they insisted we had to 
cover, so that they feel uneasy and begin to find their views going sour on them, 
our explanation will be anything but brief. 

[b] Glinias: Even so, sir, as we’ve often said in the comparatively short time 
we’ve been talking, there’s no reason at the moment to prefer a brief explanation 



to a full one: after all, no one’s 'breathing down our neek’ (as they say). It would 
be an awful farce, if we appeared to be putting brevity first and quality seeond. 
It’s vital that somehow or other we should make out a plausible ease for 
supposing that gods do exist, that they are good, and that they respeet justice 
more than men do. Sueh a demonstration would eonstitute just about the best and 
finest preamble our penal eode [e] eould have. So let’s overcome our reluetanee 
and unhurriedly exert what powers of persuasion we have in this field, devoting 
ourselves wholeheartedly to a full exposition of our ease. 

Athenian: How keen and insistent you are! 1 take it you’re suggesting we 
should now offer up a prayer for the sueeess of our exposition, whieh we 
eertainly ean’t delay any longer. 

Well now, how ean one argue for the existence of gods without getting angry? 
You see, one inevitably gets irritable and annoyed with these people [d] who 
have put us to the trouble, and eontinue to put us to the trouble, of eomposing 
these explanations. lf only they believed the stories whieh they had as babes and 
sueklings from their nurses and mothers! These almost literally Aharming’ 
stories were told partly for amusement, partly in full earnest; the ehildren heard 
them related in prayer at sacrifices, and saw aeted representations of them—a 
part of the eeremony a ehild always loves to see and hear; and they saw their 
own parents praying with the utmost seriousness for themselves and their 
families in the firm conviction that their prayers and supplieations were 
addressed to gods who really did [e] exist. At the rising and setting of the sun 
and moon the ehildren saw and heard Greeks and foreigners, in happiness and 
misery alike, all prostrate at their devotions; far from supposing gods to be a 
myth, the worshippers believed their existence to be so sure as to be beyond 
suspieion. When some people eontemptuously brush aside all this evidence 
without a single good reason to support them (as even a half-wit ean see) and 
oblige us to [888] deliver this address—well, how eould one possibly admonish 
them and at the same time teaeh them the basie fact about gods, their existence, 
without using the rough edge of one’s tongue? Still, we must make the best of it: 
we don’t want both sides maddened at onee, they by their greed for pleasure, we 
by our anger at their eondition. So our address to men with sueh a depraved 
outlook should be ealm, and run as follows. Let’s use honeyed words and abate 
our anger, and pretend we’re addressing just one representative individual. 

'Now then, my lad, you’re still young, and as time goes on you’ll eome [b] to 
adopt opinions diametrieally opposed to those you hold now. Why not wait till 
later on to make up your mind about these important matters? The most 



important of all, however lightly you take it at the moment, is to get the right 
ideas about the gods and so live a good life:—otherwise you’ll live a bad one. In 
this eonneetion, I want first to make a erueial and irrefutable point. It’s this: 
you’re not unique. Neither you nor your friends are the first to have held this 
opinion about the gods. It’s an illness from whieh the world is never free, though 
the number of sufferers varies from time to time. rve met a great many of them, 
and let me assure you that [e] none of them who have been convinced early in 
life that gods do not exist have ever retained that belief into old age. However, it 
is true that some men (but not many) do persist in laboring under the impression 
either that although the gods exist they are indifferent to human affairs, or 
alternatively that they are not indifferent but ean easily be won over by prayers 
and sacrifices. Be guided by me: you’ll only see this business in its truest light if 
you wait to gather your information from all sourees, [d] partieularly the 
legislator, and then see whieh theory represents the truth. In the meantime, don’t 
venture any impiety where gods are eoneerned. You may take it that it will be up 
to your lawgiver, now and in the future, to try to enlighten you on preeisely these 
topies.’ 

Glinias: So far, sir, that’s very well said. 

Athenian: Gertainly, Megillus and eiinias, but what an amazing doetrine 
we’ve got involved in, without notieing it! 

Glinias: What doetrine do you mean? 

[e] Athenian: I mean the one whieh many people regard as the highest truth 
of all. 

Glinias: Please be more explicit. 

Athenian: Some people, I believe, aeeount for all things whieh have eome to 
exist, all things whieh are eoming into existence now, and all things whieh will 
do so in the future, by attributing them either to nature, art, or ehanee. 

Glinias: Isn’t that satisfactory? 

[889] Athenian: Oh, I expect they’ve got it more or less right—they’re clever 
fellows. Still, let’s keep traek of them, and see what’s really implied in the 
theories of that sehool of thought. 

Glinias: By all means. 

Athenian: The facts show—so they elaim—that the greatest and finest things 
in the world are the produets of nature and ehanee, the ereations of art being 
comparatively trivial. The works of nature, they say, are grand and primary, and 
eonstitute a ready-made souree for all the minor works eonstrueted and 
fashioned by art—arfefacts, as they’re generally ealled. 



Glinias: How do you mean? 

[b] Athenian: ril put it more preeisely. They maintain that fire, water, earth 
and air owe their existence to nature and ehanee, and in no ease to art, and that it 
is by means of these entirely inanimate substanees- that the seeondary physieal 
bodies—the earth, sun, moon and stars—have been produeed. These substanees 
moved at random, eaeh impelled by virtue of its own inherent properties, whieh 
depended on various suitable amalgamations of hot and eold, dry and wet, soft 
and hard, and all other haphazard eombinations that inevitably resulted when the 
opposites were [e] mixed. This is the proeess to whieh all the heavens and 
everything that is in them owe their birth, and the consequent establishment of 
the four seasons led to the appearanee of all plants and living ereatures. The 
eause of all this, they say, was neither intelligent planning, nor a deity, nor art, 
but—as we’ve explained—nature and ehanee. Art, the brain-ehild of these living 
ereatures, arose later, the mortal ehild of mortal beings; it has produeed, [d] at a 
late stage, various amusing trifles that are hardly real at all—mere insubstantial 
images of the same order as the arts themselves (1 mean for instanee the 
produetions of the arts of painting and musie, and all their aneillary skills). But if 
there are in fact some techniques that produee worthwhile results, they are those 
that eo-operate with nature, like medieine and farming and physieal training. 

This sehool of thought maintains that government, in partieular, has very little to 
do with nature, and is largely [e] a matter of art; similarly legislation is never a 
natural proeess but is based on technique, and its enaetments are quite artificial. 

Glinias: What are you driving at? 

Athenian: My dear fellow, the first thing these people say about the gods is 
that they are artificial eoneepts eorresponding to nothing in nature; they are legal 
hetions, whieh moreover vary very widely aeeording to the different conventions 
people agree on when they produee a legal eode. In partieular, goodness 
aeeording to nature and goodness aeeording to the law are two different things, 
and there is no natural standard of justice at all. On the eontrary, men are always 
wrangling about their moral standards and altering them, and every ehange 
introdueed beeomes binding from the moment it’s made, regardless of the fact 
that it is entirely artificial, [890] and based on convention, not nature in the 
slightest degree. All this, my friends, is the theme of experts—as our young 
people regard them—who in their prose and poetry maintain that anything one 
ean get away with by force is absolutely justified. This is why we experience 
outbreaks of impiety among the young, who assume that the kind of gods the 
law tells them to believe in do not exist; this is why we get treasonable efforts to 


convert people to the hrue natural life’, whieh is essentially nothing but a life of 
conquest over others, not one of service to your neighbor as the law enjoins. 

Glinias: What a pernieious doetrine you’ve explained, sir! It must be [b] the 
ruin of the younger generation, both in the state at large and in private families. 

Athenian: That’s very true, eiinias. So what do you think the legislator ought 
to do, faced with sueh a long-established thesis as this? Is he simply to stand up 
in publie and threaten all the citizens with punishment if they don’t admit the 
existence of gods and mentally aeeept the law’s deseription of them? He eould 
make the same threat about their notions of beauty and justice and all sueh vital 
eoneepts, as well as about anything that eneourages virtue or vice; he eould 
demand that the citizens’ belief and [e] aetions should aeeord with his written 
instruetions, and insist that anyone not showing the proper obedienee to the laws 
must be punished either by death, or by a whipping and imprisonment, 
deprivation of civic rights, or by being sent into exile a poorer man. But what 
about persuading them? When he establishes a legal eode for his people, 
shouldn’t he try to talk them into being as amenable as he ean make them? 

Glinias: Gertainly, sir. If even limited persuasion ean be applied in this [d] 
field, no legislator of even moderate ability should shrink from making the 
effort. On the eontrary, he should argue Till the eows eome home’, as the saying 
is, to baek up the old doetrine that the gods exist, and to support the other 
arguments you ran through just now. In partieular, he should defend law itself 
and art as either part of nature or existing by reason of some no less powerful 
ageney—being in fact, to tell the truth, ereations of reason. That, I think, is the 
point you’re making, and I agree. 

Athenian: Really, eiinias, you are enthusiastie! But when these themes [e] 
are presented as you suggest, in addresses eomposed for a popular audienee, 
aren’t they found rather difficult to understand? And don’t the addresses tend to 
go on for ever? 

Glinias: Well, sir, we put up with one long diseussion, about inebriation in the 
eause of eulture, so surely we ean tolerate another, about theology and so forth. 
And of eourse this helps intelligent legislation tremendously, [891] beeause legal 
instruetions, onee written down, remain fixed and permanent, ready to stand up 
to serutiny forever. So there’s no reason for alarm if at first they make difficult 
listening, beeause your slow learner will be able to go baek again and again and 
examine them. Nor does their length, provided they’re useful, justify any man in 
eommitting what seems to me, at least, an impiety: I mean refusing to facilitate 
these explanations as best he ean. 



Megillus: Yes, sir, I entirely approve of what eiinias says. 

[b] Athenian: As well you may, Megillus, and we must do as he suggests. Of 
eourse, if this sort of argument had not been disseminated so widely over pretty 
well the entire human raee, there would be no eall for arguments to prove the 
existence of gods. But in present eireumstanees we’ve no ehoiee. When the most 
important laws are being trampled under foot by seoundrels, whose duty is it to 
rush to their defense, if not the legislator’s? 

Megillus: Nobody’s. 

[e] Athenian: Now then, eiinias, you must take your share in the explanation, 
so tell me your opinion again. I assume the upholder of this doetrine thinks of 
fire and water, earth and air as being the first of all substanees, and this is 
preeisely what he means by the term 'nature’; soul, he thinks, was derived from 
them, at a later stage. No, I do more than 'assume’: I’d say he argues the point 
explicitly. 

Glinias: True. 

Athenian: Now then, by heaven, haven’t we discovered the fountainhead, so 
to speak, of the senseless opinions of all those who have ever undertaken 
investigation into nature? Scrutinize carefully every stage in [d] their argument, 
beeause it will be erueial if we ean show that these people who have embraeed 
impious doetrines and lead others on are using fallacious arguments rather than 
eogent ones—whieh I think is in fact the ease. 

Glinias: You’re right, but try to explain their error. 

Athenian: Well, it looks as if we have to embark on a rather unfamiliar line of 
argument. 

Glinias: Don’t hesitate, sir. I realize you think we’ll be straying outside 
legislation if we attempt sueh an explanation, but if this is the only way [e] to 
reaeh agreement that the beings eurrently deseribed as gods in our law are 
properly so deseribed, then this, my dear sir, is the kind of explanation we must 
give. 

Athenian: So it looks as if I must now argue along rather unfamiliar lines. 
Well then, the doetrine whieh produees an impious soul also 'produees’, in a 
sense, the soul itself, in that it denies the priority of what was in fact the first 
eause of the birth and destruetion of all things, and regards it as a later ereation. 
Conversely, it asserts that what aetually eame later, eame first. That’s the souree 
of the mistake these people have made about the real nature of the gods. 

[892] Glinias: So far, the point eseapes me. 

Athenian: It’s the soul, my good friend, that nearly everybody seems to have 



misunderstood, not realizing its nature and power. Quite apart from the other 
points about it, people are partieularly ignorant about its birth. It is one of the 
first ereations, born long before all physieal things, and is the chief eause of all 
their alterations and transformations. Now if that’s true, anything elosely related 
to soul will neeessarily have been ereated before material things, won’t it, sinee 
soul itself is older than matter? [b] 

Glinias: Neeessarily. 

Athenian: Opinion, diligenee, reason, art and law will be prior to roughness 
and smoothness, heaviness and lightness. In partieular, the grand and primary 
works and ereations, preeisely beeause they eome in the eategory 'primary’, will 
be attributable to art. Natural things, and nature herself—to use the mistaken 
terminology of our opponents—will be seeondary produets from art and reason. 

Glinias: Why do you say 'mistaken’? [e] 

Athenian: When they use the term 'nature’, they mean the proeess by whieh 
the primary substanees were ereated. But if it ean be shown that soul eame first, 
not fire or air, and that it was one of the first things to be ereated, it will be quite 
eorreet to say that soul is preeminently natural. This is true, provided you ean 
demonstrate that soul is older than matter, but not otherwise. 

Glinias: Very true. 

Athenian: So this is preeisely the point we have to taekle next? [d] 

Glinias: Of eourse. 

Athenian: It’s an extremely trieky argument, and we old men must be careful 
not to be taken in by its freshness and novelty, so that it eludes our grasp and 
makes us look like ridieulous fools whose ambitious ideas lead to failure even in 
little things. Just eonsider. Imagine the three of us had to eross a river in spate, 
and I were the younger and had plenty of experience of eurrents. Suppose I said, 
T ought to try first on my own [e] aeeount, and leave you two in safety while I 
see if the river is fordable for you two older men as well, or if not, just how bad 
it is. If it turns out to be fordable, I’ll then eall you and put my experience at 
your disposal in helping you to eross; but if in the event it eannot be erossed by 
old men like yourselves, then the only risk has been mine.’ Wouldn’t that strike 
you as fair enough? The situation is the same now: the argument ahead runs too 
deep, and men as weak as you will probably get out of your depth. I want to 
prevent you novices in answering from being dazed and dizzied by a stream of 
questions, whieh would put you in an undignified [893] and humiliating position 
you’d find most unpleasant. So this is what I think I’d better do now: first I’ll 
ask questions of myself, while you listen in safety; then I’ll go over the answers 



again and in this way work through the whole argument until the soul has been 
thoroughly dealt with and its priority to matter proved. 

Glinias: We think that’s a splendid idea, sir. Please aet on your suggestion. 

Athenian: Come then, if ever we needed to eall upon the help of God, [b] it’s 
now. Let’s take it the gods have been most pressingly invoked to assist the proof 
of their own existence, and let’s rely on their help as if it were a rope steadying 
us as we enter the deep waters of our present theme. Now when I’m under 
interrogation on this sort of topie, and sueh questions as the following are put to 
me, the safest replies seem to be these. Suppose someone asks 'Sir, do all things 
stand still, and does nothing move? Or is preeisely the opposite true? Or do some 
things move, while others are [e] motionless?’ My reply will be 'I suppose some 
move and others remain at rest.’ 'So surely there must be some spaee in whieh 
the stationary objects remain at rest, and those in motion move?’ 'Of eourse.’ 
'Some of them, presumably, will do so in one loeation, others in several?’ 'Do 
you mean’, we shall reply, hhat “moving in one loeation” is the aetion of objects 
whieh are able to keep their eenters immobile? For instanee, there are eireles 
whieh are said to “stay put” even though as a whole they are revolving.’ 'Yes.’ 
'And we appreeiate that when a disk revolves like that, points near and far from 
the eenter deseribe eireles of different radii in the same time; [d] their motion 
varies aeeording to these radii and is proportionately quick or slow. This motion 
gives rise to all sorts of wonderful phenomena, beeause these points 
simultaneously traverse eireles of large and small circumference at 
proportionately high or low speeds—an effect one might have expected to be 
impossible.’ 'You’re quite right.’ 'When you speak of motion in many loeations I 
suppose you’re referring to objects that are always leaving one spot and moving 
on to another. Sometimes their motion involves only one point of eontaet with 
their successive situations, sometimes [e] several, as in rolling. 

Trom time to time objects meet; a moving one eolliding with a stationary one 
disintegrates, but if it meets other objects traveling in the opposite direetion they 
eoalesee into a single intermediate substanee, half one and half the other.’ 'Yes, I 
agree to your statement of the ease.’ Turther, sueh eombination leads to an 
inerease in bulk, while their separation leads to diminution—so long as the 
existing states of the objects remain unimpaired; but if either eombination or 
separation entails the abolition of the existing state, the objects eoneerned are 
destroyed. 

[894] ' Now, what eonditions are always present when anything is produeed? 
eiearly, an initial impulse grows and reaehes the seeond stage and then the third 



stage out of the seeond, finally (at the third stage) presenting pereipient beings 
with something to perceive. This then is the proeess of ehange and alteration to 
whieh everything owes its birth. A thing exists as sueh so long as it is stable, but 
when it ehanges its essential state it is eompletely destroyed.’ 

So, my friends, haven’t we now classified and numbered all forms of [b] 
motion, except two? 

Glinias: Whieh two? 

Athenian: My dear ehap, they are the two whieh eonstitute the real purpose 
of every question we’ve asked. 

Glinias: Try to be more explicit. 

Athenian: What we really had in view was soul, wasn’t it? 

Glinias: Gertainly. 

Athenian: The one kind of motion is that whieh is permanently eapable of 
moving other things but not itself; the other is permanently eapable of moving 
both itself and other things by proeesses of eombination and separation, inerease 
and diminution, generation and destruetion. Let these stand as two further 
distinet types in our eomplete list of motions. [e] 

Glinias: Agreed. 

Athenian: So we shall put ninth the kind whieh always imparts motion to 
something else and is itself ehanged by another thing. Then- to be first, in 
aneestry as well there’s the motion that moves both itself and other things, 
suitable for all active and passive proeesses and aeeurately termed the souree of 
ehange and motion in all things that exist. I suppose we’ll eall that the tenth. 

Glinias: Gertainly. 

Athenian: Now whieh of our (roughly) ten motions should we be justified in 
singling out as the most powerful and radieally effective? [d] 

Glinias: We ean’t resist the eonelusion that the motion whieh ean generate 
itself is infinitely superior, and all the others are inferior to it. 

Athenian: Well said! So shouldn’t we eorreet one or two inaeeuraeies in the 
points we’ve just made? 

Glinias: What sort of inaeeuraey do you mean? 

Athenian: It wasn’t quite right to eall that motion the Tenth’. 

Glinias: Why not? 

Athenian: It ean be shown to be first, in aneestry as well as in power; the next 
kind—although oddly enough a moment ago we ealled it 'ninth’—[e] we’ll put 
seeond. 

Glinias: What are you getting at? 


Athenian: This: when we find one thing produeing a ehange in another, and 
that in turn affecting something else, and so forth, will there ever be, in sueh a 
sequence, an original eause of ehange? How eould anything whose motion is 
transmitted to it from something else be the first thing to effect an alteration? It’s 
impossible. In reality, when something whieh has set itself moving effects an 
alteration in something, and that in turn effects something else, so that the 
motion is transmitted to thousands upon thousands of things one after another, 
the entire sequence of their [895] movements must surely spring from some 
initial prineiple, whieh ean hardly be anything except the ehange effected by 
self-generated motion. 

Glinias: You’ve put it admirably, and your point must be allowed. 

Athenian: Now let’s put the point in a different way, and onee again answer 
our own questions: 'Suppose the whole universe were somehow to eoalesee and 
eome to a standstill—the theory whieh most of our phiIosopher-feIIows are 
aetually bold enough to maintain—whieh of the motions we have enumerated 
would inevitably be the first to arise in it?’ 'Self-generating [b] motion, surely, 
beeause no anteeedent impulse ean ever be transmitted from something else in a 
situation where no anteeedent impulse exists. Self-generating motion, then, is the 
souree of all motions, and the primary force in both stationary and moving 
objects, and we shan’t be able to avoid the eonelusion that it is the most aneient 
and the most potent of all ehanges, whereas the ehange whieh is produeed by 
something else and is in turn transmitted to other objects, eomes seeond.’ 

Glinias: You’re absolutely right. 

[e] Athenian: So now we’ve reaehed this point in our diseussion, here’s 
another question we should answer. 

Glinias: What? 

Athenian: If we ever saw this phenomenon—self-generating motion—arise 
in an object made of earth, water or fire (alone or in eombination) how should 
we deseribe that object’s eondition? 

Glinias: Of eourse, what you’re really asking me is this: when an object 
moves itself, are we to say that it is 'alive’? 

Athenian: That’s right. 

Glinias: It emphatieally is alive. 

Athenian: Well then, when we see that a thing has a soul, the situation is 
exactly the same, isn’t it? We have to admit that it is alive. 

Glinias: Yes, exactly the same. 

[d] Athenian: Now, for heaven’s sake, hold on a minute. I suppose you’d be 



prepared to recognize three elements in any given thing? 

Glinias: What do you mean? 

Athenian: The first point is what the object aetually is, the seeond is the 
definition of this, and the third is the name. And in addition there are two 
questions to be asked about every existing thing. 

Glinias: Two? 

Athenian: Sometimes we put forward the mere name and want to know the 
definition, and sometimes we put forward the definition and ask for the name. 

Glinias: I take it the point we want to make at the moment is this. 

Athenian: What? 

[e] Glinias: In general, things ean be divided into two, and this is true of some 
numbers as well. Sueh a number has the name 'even’ and its definition is 'a 
number divisible into two equal parts’. 

Athenian: Yes, that’s the sort of thing I mean. So surely, in either ease— 
whether we provide the name and ask for the definition or give the definition and 
ask for the name—we’re referring to the same object? When we eall it 'even’ 
and define it as 'a number divisible into two’, it’s the same thing we’re talking 
about. 

Glinias: It eertainly is. 

[896] Athenian: So what’s the definition of the thing we eall the soul? Surely 
we ean do nothing but use our formula of a moment ago: 'motion eapable of 
moving itself’. 

Glinias: Do you mean that the entity whieh we all eall 'souT is preeisely that 
whieh is defined by the expression 'self-generating motion’? 

Athenian: I do. And if this is true, are we still dissatisfied? Haven’t we got 
ourselves a satisfactory proof that soul is identieal with the original souree of the 
generation and motion of all past, present and future things and their eontraries? 
After all, it has been shown to be the eause of all ehange and motion in 
everything. [b] 

Glinias: Dissatisfied? No! On the eontrary, it has been proved up to the hilt 
that soul, being the souree of motion, is the most aneient thing there is. 

Athenian: But when one thing is put in motion by another, it is never thereby 
endowed with the power of independent self-movement. Sueh derived motion 
will therefore eome seeond, or as far down the list as you fancy relegating it, 
being a mere ehange in matter that quite literally 'has no souT. 

Glinias: Gorreetly argued. 

Athenian: So it was an equally eorreet, final and eomplete statement of the 



truth, when we said that soul is prior to matter, and that matter [c] eame later and 
takes seeond plaee. Soul is the master, and matter its natural subject. 

Glinias: That is indeed absolutely true. 

Athenian: The next step is to remember our earlier admission that if soul 
were shown to be older than matter, the spiritual order of things would be older 
than the material. 

Glinias: Gertainly. 

Athenian: So habits, eustoms, will, ealeulation, right opinion, diligenee [d] 
and memory will be prior ereations to material length, breadth, depth and 
strength, if (as is true) soul is prior to matter. 

Glinias: Unavoidably. 

Athenian: And the next unavoidable admission, seeing that we are going to 
posit soul as the eause of all things, will be that it is the eause of good and evil, 
beauty and ugliness, justice and injustice and all the opposites. 

Glinias: Of eourse. 

Athenian: And surely it’s neeessary to assert that as soul resides and [e] 
keeps eontrol anywhere where anything is moved, it eontrols the heavens as 
well. 

Glinias: Naturally. 

Athenian: One soul, or more than one? ITl answer for you both: more than 
one. At any rate, we must not assume fewer than two: that whieh does good, and 
that whieh has the opposite eapaeity. 

Glinias: That’s absolutely right. 

Athenian: Very well, then. So soul, by virtue of its own motions, stirs into 
movement everything in the heavens and on earth and in the sea. The names of 
the motions of soul are: wish, reflection, diligenee, eounsel, [897] opinion true 
and false, joy and grief, eheerMness and fear, love and hate. Soul also uses all 
related or initiating motions whieh take over the seeondary movements of matter 
and stimulate everything to inerease or diminish, separate or eombine, with the 
aeeompanying heat and eold, heaviness and lightness, roughness and 
smoothness, white and blaek, bitter and sweet. These are the instruments soul 
uses, whether it cleaves to divine reason [b] (soul itself being, if the truth were 
told, a divinity), and guides everything to an appropriate and successful 
eonelusion, or allies itself with unreason and produees eompletely opposite 
results. Shall we agree this is the ease, or do we still suspeet that the truth may 
be different? 

Glinias: By no means. 



Athenian: Well then, what kind of soul may we say has gained eontrol of the 
heavens and earth and their entire eyele of movement? Is it the rational and 
supremely virtuous kind, or that whieh has neither advantage? [e] Would you 
like our reply to run like this? 

Glinias: How? 

Athenian: 'If, my fine fellow’ (we should say) hhe whole eourse and 
movement of the heavens and all that is in them reflect the motion and 
revolution and ealeulation of reason, and operate in a eorresponding fashion, 
then elearly we have to admit that it is the best kind of soul that eares for the 
entire universe and direets it along the best path.’ 

Glinias: True. 

Athenian: Tf however these things move in an unbalaneed and disorganized 
[d] way, we must say the evil kind of soul is in eharge of them.’ 

Glinias: That too is true. 

Athenian: 'So what is the nature of rational motion?’ Now this, my friends, is 
a question to whieh it is difficult to give an answer that will make sense, so 
you’re justified here in ealling me in to help with your reply. 

Glinias: Good. 

Athenian: Still, in answering this question we mustn’t assume that mortal 
eyes will ever be able to look upon reason and get to know it adequately: let’s 
not produee darkness at noon, so to speak, by looking at [e] the sun direet. We 
ean save our sight by looking at an image of the object we’re asking about. 

Glinias: How do you mean? 

Athenian: What about seleeting from our list of ten motions the one whieh 
reason resembles, and taking that as our image? I’ll join you in reealling it, and 
then we’ll give a joint answer to the question. 

Glinias: Yes, that’s probably your best method of explanation. 

Athenian: Do we still remember at any rate this from the list of points we 
made earlier, that all things are either in motion or at rest? 

Glinias: Yes, we do. 

Athenian: And some of those in motion move in a single loeation, others 
[898] in a sueeession of loeations? 

Glinias: That is so. 

Athenian: Of these two motions, that taking plaee in a single loeation 
neeessarily implies eontinuous revolution round a eentral point, just like wheels 
being turned on a lathe; and this kind of motion bears the elosest possible 
affinity and likeness to the eyelieal movement of reason. 



Glinias: What do you mean? 

Athenian: Take reason on the one hand, and motion in a single loeation on 
the other. If we were to point out that in both eases the motion was determined 
by a single plan and proeedure and that it was (a) regular, (b) [b] uniform, (e) 
always at the same point in spaee, (d) around a fixed eenter, (e) in the same 
position relative to other objects, and were to illustrate both by the example of a 
sphere being turned on a lathe, then no one eould ever show us up for 
ineompetent makers of verbal images. 

Glinias: You’re quite right. 

Athenian: Now eonsider the motion that is never uniform or regular or at the 
same point in spaee or round the same eenter or in the same relative position or 
in a single loeation, and is neither planned nor organized nor systematie. Won’t 
that motion be assoeiated with every kind of unreason? 

Glinias: Absolutely true, it will. 

Athenian: So now there’s no difficulty in saying right out that sinee we [e] 
find that the entire eyele of events is to be attributed to soul, the heavens that we 
see revolving must neeessarily be driven round—we have to say—beeause they 
are arranged and direeted either by the best kind of soul or by the other sort. 

Glinias: Well, sir, judging from what has been said, I think it would be rank 
blasphemy to deny that their revolution is produeed by one or more souls blessed 
with perfect virtue. 

Athenian: You’ve proved a most attentive listener, eiinias. Now attend to this 
further point. [d] 

Glinias: What? 

Athenian: If, in prineiple, soul drives round the sun, moon and the other 
heavenly bodies, does it not impel eaeh individually? 

Glinias: Of eourse. 

Athenian: Let’s take a single example: our results will then obviously apply 
to all the other heavenly bodies. 

Glinias: And your example is...? 

Athenian: ...the sun. Everyone ean see its body, but no one ean see its soul— 
not that you eould see the soul of any other ereature, living or dying. 
Nevertheless, there are good grounds for believing that we are in fact held in the 
embraee of some sueh thing though it is totally below the level of our bodily 
senses, and is pereeptible by reason alone. So by reason [e] and understanding 
let’s get hold of a new point about the soul. 

Glinias: What? 



Athenian: If soul drives the sun, we shan’t go far wrong if we say that it 
operates in one of three ways. 

Glinias: And what are they? 

Athenian: Either (a) the soul resides within this visible spherieal body and 
earries it wherever it goes, just as our soul takes us around from one plaee to 
another, or (b) it acquires its own body of fire or air of some kind [899] (as 
eertain people maintain), and impels the sun by the external eontaet of body with 
body, or (e) it is entirely immaterial, but guides the sun along its path by virtue 
of possessing some other prodigious and wonderM powers. 

Glinias: Yes, it must neeessarily be by one of these methods that the soul 
manages the universe. 

Athenian: Now, just wait a minute. Whether we find that it is by stationing 
itself in the sun and driving it like a ehariot, or by moving it from outside, or by 
some other means, that this soul provides us all with light, every single one of us 
is bound to regard it as a god. Isn’t that right? 

[b] Glinias: Yes, one would be absolutely stupid not to. 

Athenian: Now eonsider all the stars and the moon and the years and the 
months and all the seasons: what ean we do except repeat the same story? A soul 
or souls—and perfectly virtuous souls at that—have been shown to be the eause 
of all these phenomena, and whether it is by their living presenee in matter that 
they direet all the heavens, or by some other means, we shall insist that these 
souls are gods. Can anybody admit all this and still put up with people who deny 
that ‘everything is full of gods’?- 

[e] Glinias: No sir, nobody eould be so mad. 

Athenian: Now then, Megillus and Glinias, let’s delimit the eourses of aetion 
open to anyone who has so far refused to believe in gods, and get rid of him. 

Glinias: You mean... 

Athenian: ... either he should demonstrate to us that we’re wrong to posit 
soul as the first eause to whieh everything owes its birth, and that our subsequent 
deduetions were equally mistaken, or, if he ean’t put a better ease than ours, he 
should let himself be persuaded by us and live the rest of his life a believer in 
gods. So let’s review the thesis we argued [d] for the existence of gods against 
the non-believers: was it eogent or feeble? 

Glinias: Eeeble, sir? Not in the least. 

Athenian: Very well. So far as atheists are eoneerned, we may regard our 
ease as eomplete. Next we have to use some gentle persuasion on the man who 
believes in gods but thinks they are uneoneerned about human affairs. ‘My 


splendid fellow/ we’ll say, 'your belief in the existence of gods probably springs 
from a kind of family tie between you and the gods that draws you to your 
natural kin and makes you honor them and recognize their existence. What 
drives you to impiety is the good fortune of seoundrels [e] and eriminals in 
private and publie life—whieh in reality is not good fortune at all, although it is 
highly admired as sueh by popular opinion and its misplaeed enthusiasms: 
poetry and literature of every kind invest it with a pernieious glamour. Or 
perhaps you observe men reaehing the [900] end of their lives, full of years and 
honor, leaving behind them their ehildren’s ehildren, and your present disquiet is 
beeause you’ve discovered (either from hearsay or personal observation) a few 
of the many ghastly aets of impiety whieh (you notiee) are the very means by 
whieh some of these people have risen from humble beginnings to supreme 
power and dietatorships. The result is that although by virtue of your kinship 
with the gods you’d elearly be reluetant to lay sueh things at their door, your 
mental confusion and your inability to find fault with them has brought [b] you 
to your present predieament where you believe they exist, but despise and 
negleet human affairs. Now, we want to prevent your thoughts from beeoming 
more impious than they are already: let’s see if argument will ward off the 
disease while it is still in its early stages. We must also try to make use of the 
original thesis we argued so exhaustively against the absolute atheist, by linking 
the next step in the exposition on to it.’ So you, Glinias and Megillus, must do 
what you did before: take the young man’s [e] plaee and answer on his behalf. If 
any difficulty erops up in the argument, I’ll take over from you two as I did just 
now, and eonduet you aeross the river. 

Glinias: Good idea. You play your part, and we’ll earry out your suggestions 
to the best of our ability. 

Athenian: Still, perhaps it won’t be too difficult to show our friend that gods 
are just as attentive to details as to important matters—more so, in fact. You see, 
he was here a moment ago and heard that their speeial job—[d] an expression of 
their perfect virtue—is to wateh over the universe. 

Glinias: Yes, he eertainly did hear that said. 

Athenian: The next thing is for our opponents to join us in asking this 
question: what partieular virtue have we in mind when we agree that the gods are 
good? Now then: don’t we regard moderation and the possession of reason as a 
mark of virtue, and their opposites as marks of vice? 

Glinias: We do. 

Athenian: What about eourage and eowardiee? Are we agreed they [e] eome 



under virtue and vice respectively? 

Glinias: Gertainly. 

Athenian: And we’ll label the one set of qualities 'disgraeeM’ and the other 
'admirable’? 

Glinias: Yes, we must. 

Athenian: And if the base qualities are eharaeteristie of anyone, they are 
eharaeteristie of us; the gods, we shall say, are not affected by them, either 
radieally or slightly. 

Glinias: No one would disagree with that either. 

Athenian: Well, then, shall we regard negleet and idleness and riotous living 
as part of the soul’s virtue? Or what’s your view? 

Glinias: Really! 

Athenian: As part of vice, then? 

Glinias: Yes. 

Athenian: So it’s the opposite qualities that will be aseribed to virtue? [901] 

Glinias: Right. 

Athenian: Very well then. In our view all idle and thoughtless bons vivants 
will be just the kind of people the poet said were 'like nothing so mueh as 
stingless drones’.- 

Glinias: Very apt, that. 

Athenian: So we mustn’t say that God has preeisely the sort of eharaeter he 
himself detests, and we mustn’t allow any attempt to maintain sueh a view. 

Glinias: Of eourse not; it would be intolerable. 

[b] Athenian: Take someone who has the speeial job of looking after some 
partieular sphere of aetion, and who is preoeeupied with his major duties to the 
negleet of the small. Gould we possibly eommend him, except for reasons that 
would ring quite hollow? Let’s eonsider the point in this light: doesn’t this sort 
of eonduet—divine or human—fall into two eategories? 

Glinias: Two eategories, do we say? 

Athenian: Either a man thinks it makes no difference to his job as a whole if 
he negleets the details, or important though they are, he nevertheless lives [e] in 
idleness and self-indulgence and negleets them. Or is there some other possible 
reason for his negleeting them? (Of eourse, if it is simply impossible to look 
after everything, and a god or some poor mortal fails to take eare of something 
when he has not the strength and therefore the ability, no question of positive 
negleet of either major or minor duties will arise.) 

Glinias: No, of eourse not. 


Athenian: Now let our two opponents answer the questions of the three [d] of 
us. They both admit gods exist, but one thinks they ean be bought off, the other 
that they are eareless about details. Tirst of all, do you both admit that the gods 
know and see and hear everything, and that nothing within the range of our 
senses or intelleet ean eseape them? Is this your position, or what? 

Glinias: Tt is.’ 

Athenian: 'And also, that they ean do anything whieh is within the power of 
mortals and immortals?’ 

Glinias: Yes, of eourse they’ll agree to that too. 

[e] Athenian: Purther, the five of us have already agreed that the gods are 
good—supremely so, in fact. 

Glinias: Emphatieally. 

Athenian: So surely, given they’re the sort of beings we’ve admitted, it’s 
absolutely impossible to agree that they do anything out of sloth and self- 
indulgenee. Among us mortals, you see, laziness springs from eowardiee, and 
sloth from laziness and self-indulgence. 

Glinias: That’s very true. 

Athenian: Then no god negleets anything beeause of sloth and laziness, 
beeause no god, presumably, suffers from eowardiee. 

Glinias: You’re quite right. 

Athenian: Now if in fact they do negleet the tiny details of the universe, 

[902] the remaining possibilities are surely these: either they negleet them 
beeause they know that no sueh detail needs their attention, or —well, what other 
explanation eould there be, except a laek of knowledge? 

Glinias: None. 

Athenian: So, my dearest sir, are we to interpret you as saying that the gods 
are ignorant, and display negligenee where it is neeessary to be solieitous, 
beeause they don’t know? Or alternatively that they realize the neeessity, but do 
what the most wretehed of men are said to do, namely fail in their duty beeause 
they are somehow overcome by temptation or pain, even though they know that 
there are better options than the one [b] they’ve in fact ehosen? 

Glinias: Indeed not. 

Athenian: Now surely human life has something to do with the world of the 
soul, and man himself is the most god-fearing of all living ereatures, isn’t he? 

Glinias: I dare say. 

Athenian: And we regard all mortal ereatures as possessions of gods, like the 
universe as a whole. 



Glinias: Of eourse. 

Athenian: So whether you argue these possessions eount for little or mueh in 
the sight of the gods, in neither ease would it be proper for our [e] owners to 
negleet us, seeing how very solieitous and good they are. You see, there’s 
another point we ought to eonsider here. 

Glinias: What? 

Athenian: It’s a point about pereeption and physieal strength. Aren’t they 
essentially at opposite poles, so far as ease and difficulty are eoneerned? 

Glinias: What do you mean? 

Athenian: Although little things are more difficult to see or hear than big, 
they are mueh easier, when there are only a few of them, to earry or eontrol or 
look after. 

Glinias: Yes, mueh easier. [d] 

Athenian: Take a doetor who has been given the entire body to treat. Will he 
ever get good results if he negleets the individual limbs and tiny parts, in spite of 
being willing and able to look after the major organs? 

Glinias: No, never. 

Athenian: Nor yet will helmsmen or generals or householders, nor 
'statesmen’ or anybody of that ilk, sueeeed in major day-to-day matters if they 
negleet oeeasional details. You know how even masons say the big [e] stones 
don’t lie well without the small ones. 

Glinias: Of eourse. 

Athenian: So let’s not treat God as less skilled than a mortal craftsman, who 
applies the same expertise to all the jobs in his own line whether they’re big or 
small, and gets more finished and perfect results the better he is at his work. We 
must not suppose that God, who is supremely wise, [903] and willing and able to 
superintend the world, looks to major matters but—like a faint-hearted 
lazybones who throws up his hands at hard work—negleets the minor, whieh we 
established were in fact easier to look after. 

Glinias: No sir, we should never entertain sueh notions about gods. It’s a 
point of view that would be absolutely impious and untrue. 

Athenian: Well, it looks to me as if we’ve given a pretty eomplete answer to 
this fellow who’s always going on about the negligenee of heaven. 

Glinias: Yes, we have. 

[b] Athenian: At any rate, our thesis has forced him to admit he was wrong. 
But I still think we need to find a form of words to eharm him into agreement. 

Glinias: Well, my friend, what do you suggest? 



Athenian: What we say to the young man should serve to convince him of 
this thesis: The supervisor of the universe has arranged everything with an eye 
to its preservation and excellence, and its individual parts play appropriate active 
or passive roles aeeording to their various eapaeities. These parts, down to the 
smallest details of their active and passive functions, have eaeh been put under 
the eontrol of ruling powers that have [e] perfected the minutest eonstituents of 
the universe. Now then, you perverse fellow, one sueh part—a mere speek that 
nevertheless eonstantly eontributes to the good of the whole—is you, you who 
have forgotten that nothing is ereated except to provide the entire universe with a 
life of prosperity. You forget that ereation is not for your benefit: you exist for 
the sake of the universe. Every doetor, you see, and every skilled craftsman 
always works for the sake of some end-produet as a whole; he handles his 
materials so that they will give the best results in general, and makes [d] the 
parts eontribute to the good of the whole, not vice versa. But you’re grumbling 
beeause you don’t appreeiate that your position is best not only for the universe 
but for you too, thanks to your eommon origin. And sinee a soul is allied with 
different bodies at different times, and perpetually undergoes all sorts of 
ehanges, either self-imposed or produeed by some other soul, the divine 
eheekers-player has nothing else to do except promote a soul with a promising 
eharaeter to a better situation, and relegate one that is deteriorating to an inferior, 
as is appropriate in eaeh ease, so that [e] they all meet the fate they deserve.’ 

Glinias: How do you mean? 

Athenian: I fancy I eould explain how easy it eould be for gods to eontrol the 
universe. Suppose that in one’s eonstant efforts to serve its interests one were to 
mold all that is in it by transforming everything (by turning fire into water 
permeated by soul, for instanee), instead of produeing variety from a basie unity 
or unity from variety, then after the first or [904] seeond or third stage of 
ereation everything would be arranged in an infinite number of perpetually 
ehanging patterns.- But in fact the supervisor of the universe finds his task 
remarkably easy. 

Glinias: Again, what do you mean? 

Athenian: This. Our King saw (a) that all aetions are a function of soul and 
involve a great deal of virtue and a great deal of vice, (b) that the eombination of 
body and soul, while not an eternal ereation like the gods sanetioned by law, is 
nevertheless indestruetible (beeause living beings eould never have been ereated 
if one of these two eonstituent factors had been destroyed), (e) that one of them 
—the good element in soul—is [b] naturally beneficial, while the bad element 


naturally does harm. Seeing all this he contrived a plaee for eaeh eonstituent 
where it would most easily and effectively ensure the triumph of virtue and the 
defeat of vice throughout the universe. With this grand purpose in view he has 
worked out what sort of position, in what regions, should be assigned to a soul to 
mateh its ehanges of eharaeter; but he left it to the individual’s aets of will to 
determine the direetion of these ehanges. You see, the way we reaet [e] to 
partieular eireumstanees is almost invariably determined by our desires and our 
psyehologieal state. 

Glinias: Likely enough. 

Athenian: So all things that eontain soul ehange, the eause of their ehange 
lying within themselves, and as they ehange they move aeeording to the 
ordinanee and law of destiny. Small ehanges in unimportant aspeets of eharaeter 
entail small horizontal ehanges of position in spaee, while a substantial deeline 
into injustice sets the soul on the path to the depths of [d] the so-ealled “under” 
world, whieh men eall “Hades” and similar names, and whieh haunts and 
terrifies them both during their lives and when they have been sundered from 
their bodies. Take a soul that beeomes partieularly full of vice or virtue as a 
result of its own aets of will and the powerful inlluenee of soeial intereourse. lf 
eompanionship with divine virtue has made it exceptionally divine, it 
experiences an exceptional ehange of loeation, being eondueted by a holy path to 
some superior plaee elsewhere. Alternatively, opposite eharaeteristies will send it 
off to live in [e] the opposite region. And in spite of your belief that the gods 
negleet you, my lad, or rather young man, 

This is the sentenee ofthe gods that dwell upon Olympus- 

—to go to join worse souls as you grow worse and better souls as you grow 
better, and alike in life and all the deaths you suffer to do and be done by 
aeeording to the standards that birds of a feather naturally apply [905] among 
themselves. Neither you nor anyone else who has got into trouble will ever be 
able to run fast enough to boast that he has eseaped this sentenee—a sentenee to 
whieh the judges have attaehed speeial importanee, and whieh should take every 
possible eare to avoid. Make yourself ever so small and hide in the depths of the 
earth, or soar high into the sky: this sentenee will be ever at your heels, and 
either while you’re still alive on [b] earth or after you’ve deseended into Hades 
or been taken to some even more remote plaee, you’ll pay the proper penalty of 
your erimes. You’ll find the same is true of those whom you imagine have 


emerged from misery to happiness beeause you’ve seen them rise from a humble 
position to high estate by aets of impiety, or some similar wiekedness. These 
aetions, it seemed to you, were like a mirror whieh reflected the gods’ total laek 
of eoneern. But you didn’t appreeiate how the role of the gods eontributes to the 
total seheme of things. What a bold fellow you must be, if you think [e] you’ve 
no need of sueh knowledge! Yet without it no one will ever eateh so mueh as a 
glimmer of the truth or be able to offer a reasoned aeeount of happiness or 
misery in life. So if eiinias here and this whole group of old men convince you 
that you don’t really understand what you’re saying about the gods, then the 
divine assistanee will be with you. But it may be that you need some further 
explanation, so if you have any sense you’ll [d] listen while we address our third 
opponent. 

Now as far as I’m eoneerned, we’ve proved, not too inadequately, that gods 
exist and eare for mankind. However, there remains the view that they ean be 
bought off by the gifts of sinners. No one should ever assent to this thesis, and 
we must fight to the last diteh to refute it. 

Glinias: Well said. Let’s do as you suggest. 

Athenian: Look—in the name of the gods themselves !—how would they [e] 
be bought off, supposing they ever were? What would they have to be? What 
sort of being would do this? Well, if they are going to run the entire universe 
forever, presumably they’ll have to be rulers. 

Glinias: True. 

Athenian: Now then, what sort of ruler do the gods in fact resemble? Or 
rather, what rulers resemble them? Let’s eompare small instanees with great, and 
see what rulers will serve our purpose. What about drivers of eompeting teams 
of horses, or steersmen of boats in a raee? Would they be suitable parallels? Or 
we might eompare the gods to eommanders of armies. Again, it eould be that 
they’re analogous to doetors eoneerned [906] to defend the body in the war 
against disease, or to farmers anxiously antieipating the seasons that usually 
diseourage the growth of their erops, or to shepherds. Now sinee we’ve agreed 
among ourselves that the universe is full of many good things and many bad as 
well, and that the latter outnumber the former, we maintain that the battle we 
have on our hands is never finished, and demands tremendous vigilance. 
However, gods and spirits are fighting on our side, the gods and spirits whose 
ehattels we [b] are. What ruins us is injustice and senseless aggression; what 
proteets us is justice and sensible moderation—virtues that are part of the 
spiritual eharaeteristies of the gods, although one ean find them quite elearly 



residing among us too, albeit on a small seale. Now there are some souls living 
on earth in possession of ill-gotten gains, who in their obviously brutish way 
throw themselves before the souls of their guardians (whether wateh-dogs, 
shepherds, or masters of the utmost grandeur) and by wheedling words and 
winning entreaties try to persuade them of the truth of the line put about by 
seoundrels—that they have the right to feather their nest with impunity at 
mankind’s expense. But 1 suppose our view is that this vice [e] we’ve named— 
acquisitiveness—is what is ealled 'disease’ when it appears in flesh and blood, 
and 'plague’ when brought by the seasons or at intervals of years; while if it 
oeeurs in the state and soeiety, the same vice turns up under yet another name: 
hnjustice’. 

Glinias: Gertainly. 

Athenian: Thus anyone who argues that gods are always indulgent to [d] the 
unjust man and the eriminal, provided they’re given a share in the loot, must in 
effect be prepared to say that if wolves, for instanee, were to give wateh-dogs a 
small part of their prey, the dogs would be appeased by the gift and turn a blind 
eye to the plundering of the flock. Isn’t this what people are really suggesting 
when they say that gods ean be squared? 

Glinias: It eertainly is. 

Athenian: So eonsider all those guardians we instaneed a moment ago. Can 
one eompare gods to any of them, without making oneself ridieulous? What 
about steersmen who are turned from their eourse ‘by libations and [e] burnt 
offerings’,-and wreek both the ship and its erew? 

Glinias: Of eourse not. 

Athenian: And presumably they are not to be eompared to a eharioteer lined 
up at the starting point who has been bribed by a gift to throw the raee and let 
others win. 

Glinias: No sir, to deseribe the gods like that would be a seandalous 
eomparison. 

Athenian: Nor, of eourse, do they stand eomparison with generals or doetors 
or farmers, or herdsmen, or dogs beguiled by wolves. 

Glinias: What blasphemy! The very idea! [907] 

Athenian: Now aren’t all the gods the most supreme guardians of all, and 
don’t they look after our supreme interests? 

Glinias: Very mueh so. 

Athenian: So are we really going to say that these guardians of the most 
valuable interests, distinguished as they are for their personal skill in guarding. 


are inferior to dogs, or the mere man in the street, who’ll never abandon justice, 
in spite of the gifts that the unjust immorally press upon him? 

Glinias: Of eourse not. That’s an intolerable thing to say. There’s no sort [b] 
of impiety that men won’t eommit, but anyone who persists in this doetrine bids 
fair to be eondemned—and with every justification—as the worst and most 
impious of the impious. 

Athenian: Can we now say that our three theses—that the gods exist, that 
they are eoneerned for us, and that they are absolutely above being eorrupted 
into Aouting justice—have been adequately proved? 

Glinias: Gertainly, and we endorse these arguments of yours. 

[e] Athenian: Still, I fancy that being so anxious to get the better of these 
seoundrels, we’ve put our ease rather polemieally. But what prompted this desire 
to eome out on top, my dear Glinias, was a fear that the rogues should think that 
victory in argument was a lieense to do as they please and aet on any and every 
theologieal belief they happen to hold. Henee our anxiety to speak with some 
force. However, if we’ve made even a small eontribution to persuading those 
fellows to hate themselves and [d] eherish the opposite kind of eharaeter, then 
this preface of ours to the law of impiety will have been well worth eomposing. 

Glinias: Well, there is that hope. But even without those results, the lawgiver 
will not be at fault for having diseussed sueh a topie. 

Athenian: Now then, after the preface we’ll have a form of words that convey 
the purpose of our laws—a general promulgation to all the ungodly that they 
should abandon their present habits in favor of a life of piety. Then in eases of 
disobedienee the following law of impiety should apply: 

[e] Anyone who eomes aeross a ease of impiety of word or deed should go to 
the aid of the law by alerting the authorities. The first officials to be notified 
should bring the matter, in due legal form, before the eourt appointed to try this 
eategory of ease. 

58. If an official who hears of the ineident fails to perform this duty, he must 
himself be liable to a eharge of impiety at the hands of anyone who wishes to 
ehampion the eause of the laws. 

When verdicts of 'guilty’ are returned, the eourt is to assess a separate penalty 
for eaeh impious aet of eaeh offender. Imprisonment is to apply [908] in all 
eases. (The state will have three prisons: (1) a publie one near the market-plaee 
for the general run of offenders, where large numbers may be kept in safe 



eustody, (2) one ealled the 'reform eenter’, near the plaee where the Noeturnal 
Gouneil- assembles, and (3) another in the heart of the eountryside, in a solitary 
spot where the terrain is at its wildest; and the title of this prison is somehow to 
convey the notion of 'punishment’.) 

Now sinee impiety has three eauses, whieh we’ve already deseribed, [b] and 
eaeh is divided into two kinds, there will be six eategories of religious offenders 
worth distinguishing; and the punishment imposed on eaeh should vary in kind 
and degree. Gonsider first a eomplete atheist: he may have a naturally just 
eharaeter and be the sort of person who hates seoundrels, and beeause of his 
loathing of injustice is not tempted to eommit it; he may flee the unjust and feel 
fondness for the just. Alternatively, [e] besides believing that all things are 
'empty of ’ gods, he may be a prey to an uneontrollable urge to experience 
pleasure and avoid pain, and he may have a retentive memory and be eapable of 
shrewd insights. Both these people suffer from a eommon failing, atheism, but in 
terms of the harm they do to others the former is mueh less dangerous than the 
latter. The former will talk with a eomplete laek of inhibition about gods and 
sacrifices and oaths, and by poking fun at other people will probably, if he 
eontinues unpunished, make converts to his own views. The latter holds the 
same opinions but has what are ealled 'natural gifts’: full of eunning [d] and 
guile, he’s the sort of fellow who’ll make a diviner and go in for all sorts of 
legerdemain; sometimes he’ll turn into a dietator or a demagogue or a general, or 
a plotter in seeret rites; and he’s the man who invents the trieks of the so-ealled 
'sophists’. So there ean be many different types of atheist, but for the purpose of 
legislation they need to be divided into two [e] groups. The dissembling atheist 
deserves to die for his sins not just onee or twiee but many times, whereas the 
other kind needs simply admonition eombined with ineareeration. The idea that 
gods take no notiee of the world similarly produees two more eategories, and the 
belief that they ean be squared another two. So mueh for our distinetions. 

59. (a) Those who have simply fallen victim to foolishness and who do not 
have a bad eharaeter and disposition 

should be sent to the reform eenter by the judge in aeeordanee with the [909] 
law for a term of not less than five years, and during this period no citizen 
must eome into eontaet with them except the members of the Noeturnal 
Gouneil, who should pay visits to admonish them and ensure their spiritual 
salvation. 

(b) When his imprisonment is over, a prisoner who appears to be enjoying 


mental health should go and live with sensible people; but if appearanees turn 
out to have been deceptive, and he is reconvicted on a similar eharge, he 
should be punished by death. 

There are others, however, who in addition to not recognizing the existence of 
gods, or believing they are uneoneerned about the world or ean be bought off, 
beeome subhuman. They take everybody for fools, and many a man they delude 
during his life; and then by saying after his death that [b] they ean conjure up his 
spirit, and by promising to influence the gods through the alleged magie powers 
of sacrifices and prayers and eharms, they try to wreek eompletely whole homes 
and states for filthy luere. 

60. If one of these people is found guilty, 

the eourt must sentenee him to imprisonment as preseribed by law in the 
prison in the eenter of the eountry; no free man is to visit him at [e] any time, 
and slaves must hand him his ration of food fixed by the Guardians of the 
Laws. When he dies the body must be east out over the borders of the state 
unburied. 

61. If any free man lends a hand in burying him, 

he must be liable to a eharge of impiety at the hands of anyone who eares to 
proseeute. 

If the prisoner leaves ehildren suitable for citizenship, the guardians of 
orphans must look after them too, from the day of their father’s conviction, no 
less than ordinary orphans. [d] 

All these offenders must be covered by one general law, whieh by forbidding 
illegal religious praetiees will eause most of them to sin less in word and deed 
against religion, and whieh in partieular will do something to enlighten them. 

The following comprehensive law should be enaeted to deal with all these eases. 

No one is to possess a shrine in his own private home. When a man takes it 
into his head to offer sacrifice, he is to go to the publie shrines in order to do so, 
and he should hand over his offerings to the priests and [e] priestesses 
responsible for eonseerating them; then he, and anyone else he may wish to 
partieipate, should join in the prayers. The grounds for these stipulations are as 
follows. To establish gods and temples is not easy; it’s a job that needs to be very 
carefully pondered if it is to be done properly. Yet look at what people usually do 



—all women in partieular, invalids of every sort, men in danger or any kind of 
distress, or conversely when they have just won a measure of prosperity: they 
dedieate the first thing that [910] eomes to hand, they swear to offer sacrifice, 
and promise to found shrines for gods and spirits and ehildren of gods. And the 
terror they feel when they see apparitions, either in dreams or awake—a terror 
whieh reeurs later when they reeolleet a whole series of visions—drives them to 
seek a remedy for eaeh individually, with the result that on open spaees or any 
other spot where sueh an ineident has oeeurred they found the altars and shrines 
that fill every home and village. The law now stated must be observed not only 
for all these reasons but also in order to deter the impious from managing to 
eonduet these activities too in seeret, by establishing shrines [b] and altars in 
private houses, ealeulating to win the favor of the gods on the quiet by sacrifices 
and prayers. This would make their wiekedness infinitely worse, and bring the 
reproaeh of heaven both on themselves and on the virtuous people who tolerate 
them, so that, by a sort of rough justice, the whole state would eateh the infection 
of their impiety. Still, God won’t blame the legislator, beeause this is the law to 
be enaeted: 

[e] The possession of shrines in private houses is forbidden. If a man is proved 
to possess and worship at shrines other than the publie ones, and the injustice 
eommitted is not an aet of serious impiety (whether the possessor is a man or a 
woman), anyone who notiees the fact must lay information before the Guardians 
of the Laws, who should give orders for the removal of the private shrines to 
publie temples. 

62. (a) If the eulprits disobey, 

they must be punished until they earry out the removal. 

(b) But if a man is proved guilty of a serious aet of impiety typieal of an adult, 
and not just the peeeadillo of a ehild, either by establishing a shrine on private 
land or by sacrificing on publie land to gods not ineluded in the pantheon of 
the state, 

[d] he must be punished by death for sacrificing with impure hands. 

The Guardians of the Laws, after deeiding whether the erime was a ehildish 
peeeadillo or not, must then take the matter straight to eourt, and exact from the 
eulprits the penalty for their impiety. 


1. See 854d ff. 

2. Or possibly, ‘by these entirely inanimate ageneies’ (i.e., nature and ehanee). 


3. Inserting te after heauten in c4. 

4. A remark attributed to Thales (c. 600 B.e.), traditionally the first philosopher. 

5. Works and Days 304. 

6. Deleting me in e4. 

7. Odyssey xix.43. 

8.1liad ix.500. 

9. See 961 ff. 


Book XI 

Athenian: The next subject needing to be redueed to due order will be [913] 
our transaetions with eaeh other. I suppose something like this will serve as a 
general rule. Ideally, no one should toueh my property or tamper with it, unless I 
have given him some sort of permission; and if I am sensible I shall treat the 
property of others with the same respeet. 

Let’s take as our first example treasure whieh someone who was not one of 
my aneestors stored away for himself and his family. I should never pray to the 
gods to eome aeross sueh a thing; and if I do, I must not disturb [b] it nor tell the 
diviners, as they are ealled, who (I shall find) ean always invent some reason for 
advising one to remove something deposited in the ground. The financial benefit 
Td get from removing it eould never rival what Td gain by way of virtue and 
moral reetitude by leaving it alone; by preferring to have justice in my soul 
rather than money in my poeket, Td get—treasure for treasure—the better 
bargain, and for a better part of myself, too. 

‘Hands off immovables’- is aptly applied to a great many situations, and this 
is one of them. And we should put our trust in the traditional view [e] of sueh 
eonduet—that it injures our deseendants. Suppose a man takes no thought for his 
ehildren and beeomes indifferent to the legislator, and removes what neither he 
himself nor his father nor any of his fathers before him deposited, without the 
eonsent of the depositor; suppose he thus undermines the finest law there is, that 
simple rule of thumb, formulated as it was by a man of great nobility,- ‘Don’t 
piek up what you didn’t put down’—^well, when a man treats these two 


legislators- so eontemptuously [d] and pieks up something he had not put down 
(and sometimes no bagateiie, either, but a huge treasure trove), what penaity 
shouid he suffer? God knows the penaity of heaven; but the first person to notiee 
sueh an oeeurrenee in the eity shouid report it to the Gity-Wardens; if somewhere 
in the eity’s market, to the Market-Wardens; and if in some piaee in the eountry, 
he shouid inform the Gountry-Wardens and their Chiefs. On [914] receiving the 
information the state shouid send to Deiphi and in submission to the oraeies of 
the god do whatever he ordains about the objects and the person who removed 
them. If the informant is a free man, he shouid acquire a reputation for virtue, 
but 

63. (a) if a free man faiis to inform, 
he must get a reputation for vice. 

If the informant is a siave, then as a reward he wiii deservediy be presented with 
freedom by the state, whieh wiii give- his master what he is worth, but 

(b) if a siave faiis to inform, 
he must be punished by death. 

[b] The naturai thing to do next is to appiy this same ruie to aii objects, 
important or triviai. If a man ieaves some pieee of his own property somewhere, 
deiiberateiy or inadvertentiy, anyone who finds it shouid iet it be, on the 
assumption that sueh things are under the proteetion of the goddess of the 
wayside, to whom they are eonseerated by iaw. 

64. If in defiance of this ruie someone pieks up an object of no great vaiue and 
takes it home, and 

(a) he is a siave, 

he should be soundiy beaten by any passer-by who is not iess than thirty years 
of age; 

[e] (b) if he is a free man, 

in addition to being thought ungentiemaniy and iawiess, he must pay the 
person who ieft the artieie ten times its vaiue. 

If one man aeeuses another of being in possession of some pieee of his own 
property, whether vaiuabie or not, and the aeeused person admits he has it but 
denies that it beiongs to the eompiainant, the iatter shouid—if the object has 


been registered with the authorities aeeording to law—summon the person in 
possession of it before the authorities, and the [d] possessor must produee it; 
then if on being presented for inspeetion it proves to have been reeorded in the 
registers as the property of one of the disputants, the owner must take it and 
depart; but if it belongs to some other party not present, then whichever 
disputant furnishes a eredit-worthy guarantor should exercise the absent party’s 
right of removal and take the artiele away on his behalf for delivery into his 
possession. If on the other hand the artiele in dispute has not been registered 
with the authorities, it must be left with the three oldest officials pending 
settlement of the ease; [e] and if it is an animal that is thus kept in safe eustody, 
the loser of the suit must pay the officials for its keep. The officials are to settle 
the ease within three days. 

Anyone who wishes—provided he’s in his right mind—may seize his own 
slave, and (within the permitted limits) treat him as he likes. He may also arrest a 
runaway slave, in order to stop him eseaping, on behalf of a relative or friend. If 
anyone demands the release of someone who is being taken for a slave and 
arrested, the eaptor must let him go, but the releaser must furnish three eredit- 
worthy sureties. On these terms and on no other the man may be released. 

65. If a man seeures a release except on these eonditions, he must be liable to 

a eharge of violence and if convicted, 

[915] he must pay to the eaptor twiee the damages elaimed in the suit. 

Preedmen too may be arrested if they fail to perform their services to their 
manumittor, or perform them inadequately. (The services are these: three times a 
month a freedman must proeeed to the home of his manumittor and offer to do 
anything lawful and praetieable; and as regards marrying he must do whatever 
his former master thinks right.) He must not grow more wealthy than his 
manumittor; if he does, the excess must beeome [b] the property of the master. 
The freedman must not stay in the state longer than twenty years, but like the 
other aliens- he must then take all his property and leave, unless he has gained 
permission from the authorities and his manumittor to remain. If a freedman or 
one of the other aliens acquires property in excess of the limit allowed the third 
property-elass,- then within thirty days of this event he must paek up and be off, 
without [e] any right to ask the authorities to extend his stay. 

66. If a freedman disobeys these regulations and is taken to eourt and 


convicted, 

he must be punished by death and his property confiscated by the state. 

Sueh eases should be tried in the tribal eourts, unless the litigants have 
previously settled their eharges against eaeh other before their neighbors—that 
is, judges they have ehosen themselves. 

lf a man formally seizes as his own any animal or some other pieee of [d] 
property of any other man- the person in possession must return it to the 
warrantor or donor, provided the latter is suable and solvent, or to the person 
who validly transferred it to him by some other proeedure. lf he received it from 
a citizen or a resident alien, he must do so within thirty days; but if he took 
delivery from a eomplete alien, he must return it within the five months of whieh 
the third shall be the month in whieh the summer solstiee oeeurs. 

When one person makes an exchange with another by buying or selling, the 
transfer must be made by handing over the artiele in the appointed part of the 
market-plaee (and nowhere else), and by receiving the priee [e] on the nail; no 
payment for delivery later or sale on eredit is to be allowed. lf a man exchanges 
one thing for another in any other plaee or under any other arrangement, trusting 
to the honesty of the other party to the exchange, he must do so on the 
understanding that when sales are made other than under the rules now stated the 
law does not permit him to sue. (Anyone may eolleet eontributions to elubs on a 
Mendly basis, but if some disagreement arises over the eolleetion he must do so 
on the understanding that in this business no one under any eireumstanees will 
be allowed to go to law.) 

A seller of an artiele who receives a priee of fifty draehmas or more must be 
obliged to remain in the state for ten days, and the buyer (in view of the 
eomplaints that people are apt to make in this eonneetion, and so [916] that, if 
neeessary, restitution may be made aeeording to law) must be informed of his 
address. Here are the rules under whieh legal restitution may be demanded or 
refused. lf someone sells a slave suffering from eonsumption or stone or 
strangury or the so-ealled 'saered’ disease- or some other mental or physieal 
eomplaint that is ehronie and difficult to eure and whieh the ordinary man eould 
not diagnose, and if the purehase was made by a doetor or trainer, or if the facts 
were pointed out before the time of sale, the buyer shall have no right to return 
him to the vendor. [b] But if a layman is sold sueh a slave by a professional, the 
purehaser may return him within six months, except in the ease of the 'saered’ 
disease, when the period for restitution is to be extended to a year. The ease 


should be heard before a beneh of three doetors appointed by joint nomination of 
the parties, and if the vendor loses he must pay twiee the selling priee. [e] If a 
layman sells to a layman there should be a right of restitution and a hearing as in 
the previous instanee, but the loser should pay only the simple priee. If the slave 
is a murderer, and both buyer and seller are aware of the fact, there shall be no 
right of restitution for the purehase; but if the buyer aeted in ignoranee he shall 
have a right of restitution as soon as he realizes the situation, and the ease should 
be tried before the five youngest Guardians of the Laws; if the vendor is judged 
to have known the facts, he must purify the house of the buyer under the 
Expounders’ rules [d] and pay him three times the priee. 

Anyone exchanging money for money or for anything else, animate or 
inanimate, should always give and receive full value as the law direets. Let’s do 
as we did in other parts of our legislation and allow ourselves a preface dealing 
with the whole range of erimes that arise in this eonneetion. 

Everyone should think of adulteration as essentially the same sort of thing as 
lying and deeeit—whieh in fact people eommonly deseribe as [e] quite 
respeetable. But they are wrong to defend this sort of eonduet as 'frequently 
justified, on appropriate oeeasions’, beeause what they mean by the 'appropriate’ 
plaee and oeeasion they leave vague and indefinite, and their dietum does 
nothing but harm both to themselves and to others. Now a legislator eannot 
afford to leave this vague: he must always lay down preeise limits, however 
wide or narrow they may be. So let’s define some limits now: a man must tell no 
lie, eommit no deeeit, and do no [917] fraud in word or deed when he ealls upon 
the gods, unless he wants to be thoroughly loathed by them—as anyone is who 
snaps his fingers at them and swears false oaths, or (though they find this less 
offensive) tells lies in the presenee of his superior. Now the 'superiors’ of bad 
men are the good, and of the young their elders (usually)—whieh means that 
parents are the superiors of their offspring, men are (of eourse) the superiors of 
women and ehildren, and rulers of their subjects. All these people in positions of 
authority deserve the respeet of us all, and the authorities of the state deserve it 
in partieular. This is in fact what prompted these remarks. Anyone who is so 
laeking in respeet for men and reverence for [b] the gods as to pull off some 
swindle of the market-plaee by swearing oaths and ealling heaven to witness 
(even though the rules and warnings of the Market-Wardens stare him in the 
face), is a liar and a eheat. So in view of the low level of religious purity and 
holiness most of us generally achieve, let me emphasize what a good habit it is 
to think twiee before taking the names of the gods in vain. 



If any eases of disobedienee arise, the following law should be invoked: the 
seller of any artiele in the market must never name two priees for his [e] goods, 
but only one, and if he doesn’t get it, he will (quite rightly) remove his wares 
without raising or lowering his priee that day; and he must not push anything he 
has for sale, or take an oath on its quality. 

67. If a man disobeys these regulations, 

any citizen passing by, provided he is not less than thirty years of age, should 
punish the taker of the oath and beat him with impunity. 

68. If the passer-by ignores these instruetions and disobeys them, 
he must be liable to the reproaeh of having betrayed the laws. 

If a man proves to be beyond persuasion by our present address and sells [d] a 
faulty artiele, the passer-by who has the knowledge and ability to expose him 
should prove his ease before the authorities, and, if a slave or resident alien, may 
then take the faulty artiele for himself; a citizen, however, should dedieate it to 
the gods of the marketplaee. 

69. If a citizen fails to expose the offender, 

he should be pronouneed a rogue, as he has eheated the gods. 

70. Anyone discovered selling sueh adulterated merehandise, 

apart from being deprived of it, must be whipped (one lash for every [e] 
draehma of the asking priee of the object he was selling), after a herald has 
announeed in the market-plaee the reason why the eulprit is going to be 
Aogged. 

The Market-Wardens and the Guardians of the Laws, having aseertained from 
experts the details of the adulterations and malpraetiees of sellers, should reeord 
in writing rules whieh specify what vendors must and must not do; these 
regulations should then be inseribed on a pillar and displayed in front of the 
Market-Wardens’ office for the information of those who [918] transaet business 
in the market-plaee. (As for the Gity-Wardens, we have already given an 
adequate deseription of their duties, but if it seems some additional rules are 
needed, the wardens should eonsult the Guardians of the Laws, write out what 
they think missing, and reeord both the new and the old rules of their office on a 
pillar in front of their quarters.) 



Hard on the heels of trieks of adulteration eome the praetiees of retail trade. 
Pirst we should give a word of advice on the whole subject, then lay down 
legislation for it. The natural function in the state of retail trading [b] in general 
is not to do harm, but quite the opposite. When goods of any kind are distributed 
disproportionately and unequally, anyone who makes the distribution equal and 
even eannot fail to do good. It needs to be stated that this redistribution, in whieh 
money too plays an effective role, is preeisely the purpose the trader is meant to 
serve. Hired laborers, innkeepers and other workmen of varying degrees of 
respeetability all perform [e] the function of satisfying the needs of the 
eommunity by ensuring an even distribution of goods. Why then is trading 
thought to be sueh a low and disreputable oeeupation? Why has it eome to be so 
abused? Let’s see if we ean discover the reason, so that we ean use our 
legislation to reform at any rate some branehes of eommeree, even if not the 
whole institution. This looks like an important task that ealls for exceptional 
resouree. 

Glinias: How do you mean? 

Athenian: My dear Glinias, only a small part of mankind—a few highly- 
edueated [d] men of rare natural talent—is able to steel itself to moderation 
when assailed by various needs and desires; given the ehanee to get a lot of 
money, it’s a rare bird that’s sober enough to prefer a modest eompetenee to 
wealth. Most people’s inelinations are at the opposite pole: their demands are 
always violent demands, and they brush aside the opportunity of modest gain in 
favor of insatiable profiteering. That’s why all branehes of retailing, trade and 
inn-keeping suffer from abuse and extreme unpopularity. [e] Now here’s 
something I’m determined to mention, ludierous though it is; it’ll never happen, 
and Heaven help us if it did. But just pieture to yourselves some eminently 
virtuous men forced for a time to go in for inn-keeping or retailing or some 
similar oeeupation, or some eminently virtuous women similarly forced by some 
stroke of fate to take up that kind of life. We’d soon realize how desirable and 
pleasing eaeh of these trades really is, and if they were earried on aeeording to 
honest standards we’d value them all as highly as we do our mother or our nurse. 
But what happens? A man goes off to some remote point on a road running 
through [919] the middle of nowhere and sets up his establishment to sell 
provisions; he receives the weary traveler with weleome lodging—peaee and 
quiet for the victim of violent storms, eool refreshment for the sufferer from 
stifling heat—but then instead of greeting them as friends and offering them in 
addition to his hospitality some gifts as a token of goodwill, he treats them like 



so many enemy prisoners that have fallen into his hands, and holds them up to 
ransom for a monstrously steep and iniquitous sum. [b] It’s these and similar 
swindles, whieh are praetieed in all branehes of the trade, that have given the 
oeeupation of helping the worn-out traveler sueh a bad name, and in every ease 
the legislator has to find a remedy. The old saying is quite right: it’s difficult to 
fight against two enemies, espeeially when they are fundamentally different (as 
with diseases, for instanee, and there are a lot of other examples). Our present 
battle is a ease in point: it is a battle against two foes, wealth and poverty— 
wealth that eorrupts our souls by luxury, poverty that drives us by distress into 
[e] losing all sense of shame. So what remedy for this disease will be open to an 
enlightened eommunity? Pirst, it should keep its trading elass as small as 
possible; seeond, trade should be made over to a elass of people whose 
eorruption will not harm the state unduly; third, some means must be found to 
prevent those engaging in sueh activities from slipping too easily into an utterly 
shameless and small-minded way of life. [d] 

After these remarks, our law on the subject should run like this, with Heaven’s 
blessing: God is now re-establishing and re-founding Magnesia, and no 
inhabitant who holds one of the 5040 hearths must ever, willingly or otherwise, 
beeome a retailer or a wholesaler, or perform any service whatever for private 
individuals who are not his equals in status, with the exception of those services 
that a free man will naturally render to his father and mother and remoter 
aneestors, and to all free persons older [e] than himself. Of eourse, it is not easy 
to lay down in a law preeisely what is eonsistent with the dignity of a free man 
and what is not, and the point will have to be determined by those who have won 
distinetions for their aversion to the latter and devotion to the former. Anyone 
who by some triek goes in for retail trading in a way forbidden to a gentleman 
should be indieted by anyone who wishes before a eourt of judges with a high 
reputation for virtue, on a eharge of disgraeing his elan. 

71. If he is judged to be sullying his paternal hearth by following an unworthy 
ealling, 

he must be imprisoned for a year and so be taught to refrain from sueh 
eonduet. 

72. If he does not then refrain, [920] 

he must be imprisoned for two years, and the period of imprisonment must be 
doubled indefinitely on eaeh subsequent conviction. 



Now for a seeond law: anyone who intends to go in for retail trading must be 
either a resident alien or a temporary visitor. Thirdly, as a third law, sueh people 
must behave with as mueh virtue and as little vice as possible while they share in 
the life of the state. To that end, the Guardians of the Laws must not simply be 
regarded as guardians of those whom it is easy to keep from wiekedness and 
erime thanks to their good birth and [b] edueation. There are those who do not 
enjoy sueh advantages, and need more careful supervision, beeause they engage 
in pursuits whieh are veiy powerful indueements to vice. So sinee retail trading 
is an oeeupation of great variety and embraees many eognate activities, the 
Guardians of the Laws must hold a meeting about it, or at any rate about sueh 
branehes of it as they have eoneluded are unavoidable and essential to the state, 
after [e] the others have been eliminated; and just as we ordered in the ease of 
adulteration—a elosely eonneeted matter—experts in eaeh braneh should be in 
attendanee. The meeting must see what ratio of expenditure to reeeipts will give 
the retailer a deeent profit, and the ratio arrived at must be reeorded in writing, 
put on display, and then imposed on the various traders by the Market-Wardens, 
Gity-Wardens and Gountry-Wardens. Perhaps thus retail trade will benefit the 
population at large and do minimum harm to those members of soeiety who 
engage in it. 

[d] If a man fails to fulfill an agreed eontraet—unless he had eontraeted to do 
something forbidden by law or deeree, or gave his eonsent under some 
iniquitous pressure, or was involuntarily prevented from fulfilling his eontraet 
beeause of some unlooked-for aeeident—an aetion for sueh an unfulfilled 
agreement should be brought in the tribal eourts, if the parties have not 
previously been able to reeoneile their differences before arbitrators (their 
neighbors, that is). 

The elass of craftsmen who have enriehed our lives by their arts and skills will 
have Athena and Hephaestus as its patrons, while Ares and [e] Athena will be 
patrons of those who proteet the produets of these craftsmen by skills of a 
different order—the techniques of defense. (The eonseeration of this latter elass 
to these gods is perfectly justified, in that both elasses are in the eontinuous 
service of land and people, the latter by taking the lead in the struggles of war, 
the former by produeing tools and goods in return for pay.) So if they respeet 
their divine aneestors, they will think it a disgraee to break their word in a 
professional matter. 


[921] 73. If one of the craftsmen eulpably fails to eomplete his work within 



the stipulated time, out of disrespeet for the god from whom he wins his 
bread, fondly thinking that he ean eount on the indulgenee of the divinity with 
whom he has some personal relationship, 

(a) first he will pay a penalty to the god, 

(b) and seeondly, under the provisions of the law applieable to his ease, he 
must owe the priee of the works of whieh he has eheated his employer, and 
perform his task all over again within the stipulated period, free of eharge. 

And the law will give the eontraetor for a work the same advice as it gave [b] a 
seller, not to take advantage by setting too high a priee on his services, but to 
name their aetual value without further ado. The eontraetor has preeisely the 
same duty, beeause as a craftsman he knows what the job is worth. In a state of 
gentlemen a workman must never use his craft, whieh is at bottom aeeurate and 
straightforward, to take Araft’ advantage of laymen, and anyone who is thus 
imposed upon shall be able to sue the eulprit. But if anyone lets a eontraet to a 
workman and fails to pay him [e] the priee stipulated in a valid legal agreement, 
and snaps his fingers at those partners in our soeial framework, Zeus the patron 
of the state, and Athena, so that his delight at being in poeket wreeks the 
fundamental bonds of soeiety, then the following law, with the baeking of the 
gods, must reinforce the eohesion of the state: 

74. (a) lf a man takes delivery of a pieee of work and fails to pay for it within 

the agreed time, 

he must be eharged double; 

(b) if a whole year elapses, 

then notwithstanding the rule that loans in general do not bear interest, he 
must pay an obol per draehma- for every month in arrear. [d] 

Aetions in these eases should be brought before the tribal eourts. 

Now that we have broaehed the subject of craftsmen in general, we ought in 
all fairness to glanee at those whose job it is to keep us safe in war, sueh as 
generals and other experts in military techniques. These persons are just as mueh 
craftsmen as ordinary workmen, though of a different kind, so when one of them 
undertakes some publie task, voluntarily or under orders, and performs it well, 
the law will never tire of praising anyone who pays him the honor he deserves— 
honor being in effect a [e] military man’s pay. But if anyone receives the benefit 
of some splendid military aetion and fails to pay that priee, the law will eensure 


him. For the benefit of the military, then, let us enaet following regulation-eum- 
eommendation, by way of advising rather than eompelling the people at large. 
Those fine men who safeguard the whole state either by exploits of [922] valor 
or by military expertise must be aeeorded honor—but honor of the seeond rank, 
beeause the highest honor should be given first and foremost to those who have 
proved eonspieuously eonseientious in respeeting the written regulations of the 
good legislator. 

Athenian: We’ve now pretty well eompleted our provisions for the most 
important agreements that men make with eaeh other, with the exception of 
those relating to orphans and the eare and attention due to them from their 
guardians. So now we’ve more or less provided for the first topie, here’s the next 
thing on whieh we are obliged to impose some sort of [b] order. All our 
regulations must start from two basie facts: (a) people at the point of death like 
to settle their affairs by a will, (b) sometimes, by ehanee, they die intestate. What 
a difficult and eontentious business it is, eiinias! That’s what I had in mind when 
I said we were 'obliged’ to deal with it: to leave it unregulated is quite out of the 
question. If you allow a will unehallengeable validity whatever eondition a man 
near the end of [e] his life may have been in when he drew it up, he might make 
any number of mutually ineonsistent provisions that eontradieted not only the 
spirit of the laws but also the inelinations of those who survive him, and indeed 
his own earlier intentions before he set out to make his will. After all, most of us, 
when we think death is at hand, just go to pieees and ean’t think straight. 

Glinias: How do you mean, sir? 

Athenian: When a man is about to die, eiinias, he beeomes refractory, and 
keeps harping on a prineiple that spreads alarm and despondeney among 
legislators. 

Glinias: How’s that? 

Athenian: In his anxiety for eomplete authority he’s apt to express [d] himself 
with some warmth. 

Glinias: To what effect? 

Athenian: We godsl’ says he, Tt’s a fine thing if I’m not going to be allowed 
to give—or not give—my own property to anyone I please! Why shouldn’t I 
give more to one man and less to another depending on whether they have 
shown themselves good or bad friends to me? My illnesses, my old age and all 
my other various misfortunes have sorted them out well enough.’ 

Glinias: Well, sir, don’t you think that’s well said? 

[e] Athenian: eiinias, my view is that the aneient lawgivers were too easy- 



going, and legislated on the basis of a superficial and inadequate appreeiation of 
the human eondition. 

Glinias: How do you mean? 

Athenian: My dear fellow, beeause they feared the line of argument I have 
mentioned, they passed the law allowing a man to dispose of his [923] own 
property in his will exactly as he pleases. But when people have eome to death’s 
door in your state, you and I will make a rather more appropriate response: 

Triends, you “ereatures of a day” in more senses than one, it’s difficult for 
you in your present eireumstanees to know the truth about your own property 
and also “know yourselves,” as the Delphie inseription puts it. Therefore, I, as 
legislator, rule that neither you nor this property of yours [b] belongs to 
yourselves, but to your whole elan, aneestors and deseendants alike; and your 
elan and its property in turn belong, even more absolutely, to the state. That 
being so, I should be reluetant to tolerate someone worming himself into your 
good graees when you are smitten with illness or old age, and wheedling you 
into making a will that is not for the best. I shall legislate with a view to nothing 
except the interest of your elan and the entire state, relegating (as is only right) 
that of the individual to seeond plaee. So as you go on your journey, whieh is the 
way of all flesh, show restraint and goodwill towards us: we will look after your 
affairs for the future and guard your interests with the utmost eare, down to the 
[e] smallest detail.’ 

Let that stand by way of preamble and eonsolation for both the living and the 
dying, Glinias. Here’s the aetual law: 

Anyone who settles his property by writing a will should first, if he has had 
ehildren, write down the name of that son who in his opinion deserves to be his 
heir, and he should also reeord preeisely whieh, if any, of his other ehildren he 
offers for adoption by someone else. If, however, he is still [d] left with one of 
his sons not adopted into an estate, who will presumably be dispatehed by law to 
a eolony,— the father should be permitted to present him with as mueh of his 
property as he likes, apart from the family estate and all its assoeiated 
equipment; and if there is more than one son in that position, his father is to 
distribute his property among them—excluding the estate—in whatever 
proportion he pleases. But he should not distribute any part of his property to 
any son who has a home. He should treat a daughter analogously: if she is 
promised in marriage, he should not let [e] her share his goods, but only if she is 
not promised. If subsequent to the will one of the sons or daughters is discovered 
to have eome into possession of an estate in Magnesia, he or she should abandon 


his or her legaey to the testator’s heir. If the testator is leaving no male offspring 
but only female, he should seleet whichever of his daughters he pleases and in 
his will provide someone to be a husband for her and a son for himself, and 
reeord this person as his heir. And here’s another disaster a man should allow for 
when drawing up his will: if his son (his own or adopted) dies in infancy before 
he ean reaeh man’s estate, the will should specify in writing a ehild who is to 
take his plaee—and who, one hopes, will have [924] better luek. When a man 
who has no ehildren at all writes a will, he may reserve one tenth of his acquired 
property and give it to anyone he wishes; all the rest he should leave to his 
adopted heir, so that in making him his son with the blessing of the law he gains 
his goodwill by treating him fairly. When a man’s ehildren need guardians, and 
the deeeased has made a will and stated in writing the number of guardians he 
wants his ehildren to have and who they should be (provided they are ready and 
willing to undertake the office), the ehoiee of guardians put on reeord in this way 
[b] should be binding. But if a man dies absolutely intestate or without seleeting 
guardians, then the two nearest relatives on the father’s side and the two nearest 
on the mother’s, together with one of the deeeased’s friends, must be authorized 
to aet as guardians; and the Guardians of the Laws should appoint them for any 
orphan who stands in sueh need. Everything to do with guardianship and 
orphans should be the eoneern of the fifteen eldest Guardians of the Laws, who 
should divide themselves by seniority [e] into groups of three, one group to aet 
one year and another the next, until the five terms of office have been eompleted 
in rotation; and so far as possible there should be no gaps in the sequence. 

When a man dies absolutely intestate and leaves ehildren in need of guardians, 
these same laws must be brought into operation to relieve their distress. But if he 
meets with some unforeseen aeeident and leaves just daughters, he must forgive 
the lawgiver if he arranges the giving of them [d] in marriage with an eye on 
only two out of three possible eonsiderations: elose kinship, and the seeurity of 
the estate. The third point, whieh a father would have taken into aeeount— 
namely to seleet from among the entire citizen body someone whose eharaeter 
and habits qualify him to be his own son and his daughter’s bridegroom—these 
eonsiderations, I say, will have to be passed over, beeause it’s impraetieable to 
weigh them. So here’s [e] how the best law we ean manage in sueh a field should 
run. If a man fails to make a will, and leaves only daughters, then on his death 
(a) a brother on his father’s side (or, if without an estate of his own, a brother on 
his mother’s side) should take the daughter and the estate of the deeeased. (b) If 
there is a brother’s son available, but no brother, then if the parties are of a 



similar age the same proeedure is to apply. In the absenee of all these, (e) a 
sister’s son is to benefit under the same regulations. (d) Next in line is to be the 
brother of the deeeased’s father, next (e) that brother’s son, and finally (f) the son 
of the sister of the deeeased’s father. And in all eases where a man leaves only 
female offspring, the sueeession is to [925] pass through the family aeeording to 
the same rules of kinship, through brothers and brothers’ and sisters’ sons, the 
males in any one generation always taking preeedenee over the females. As for 
age, the assessor must determine the propriety or otherwise of the marriage by 
inspeetion, viewing the males naked and the females stripped down to the navel. 
If the family suffers from sueh a dearth of relatives that not even a grandson 
either of the deeeased’s brother or of the son of the deeeased’s grandfather exists, 
then in eonsultation with her guardians the girl may single out of her own free 
ehoiee any other citizen, provided he does not object, who [b] should then 
beeome the deeeased’s heir and the daughter’s bridegroom. However, 'flexibility 
above all’: sometimes suitable eandidates from within the state itself may be in 
unusually short supply, so if a girl is hard put to it to find a husband among her 
eompatriots, and has in view someone who has been dispatehed to a eolony 
whom she would like to inherit her father’s property, then if the man is related to 
her, he should enter into the estate under the provisions of the law; if he is not of 
her elan, then provided there are no near kin living in the state, he shall be 
entitled by [e] virtue of the ehoiee of the daughter of the deeeased and that of her 
guardians to marry her and return to his homeland to take over the establishment 
of the intestate father. 

When a man dies intestate and leaves neither male nor female issue, the 
situation should in general be met by the foregoing law, and a man and a woman 
from the elan should 'go in harness’ and enter into the deserted establishment 
with full title to the estate. The order of preeedenee [d] on the female side is to 
be: (a) the deeeased’s sister, (b) his brother’s daughter, (e) the sister’s son, (d) the 
sister of the deeeased’s father, (e) the daughter of the father’s brother, and (f) the 
daughter of the father’s sister. A woman from this list should set up home with a 
man from the other list aeeording to the degrees of kinship and the demands of 
religion— for whieh we made provision earlier. 

But let’s not forget the severity of sueh laws. It ean sometimes be hard for a 
near relative of the deeeased to be instrueted to marry his kinswoman, by a law 
that to all appearanees takes no aeeount of the thousands of soeial [e] difficulties 
that deter people from obeying sueh instruetions in a willing spirit, so that they 
invariably prefer to put up with anything rather than eomply—I mean difficulties 


like physieal or mentai iiinesses or deieets in the man or woman one is toid to 
marry. I dare say some peopie imagine the iawgiver is not bothered about these 
things at aii, but they’re wrong. So in the interests of the iawgiver and those for 
whom he iegisiates, iet’s eompose a sort of impartiai preambie begging those 
who are subject to the iegisiator’s orders to forgive him if in his eoneern for the 
eommon good he finds it hardiy possibie to eope with the personai 
inconvenience [926] experienced by individuais; and the peopie for whom the 
iawgiver’s reguiations are intended shouid aiso be forgiven for their oeeasionai 
understandabie inabiiity to earry out the orders whieh, in aii ignoranee, he gives 
them. 

Glinias: Weii then, sir, what wouid be the most reasonabie way of deaiing 
with sueh eases? 

Athenian: It is essential, eiinias, to ehoose people to arbitrate between laws 
of that sort and the persons affected by their provisions. 

Glinias: How do you mean? 

Athenian: Sometimes a nephew with a wealthy father might be reluetant to 
take his unele’s daughter beeause he fancies his ehanees and is bent on [b] 
making a better marriage; in another ease a man would have no ehoiee but to 
disobey the law beeause the instruetions devised by the Iawgiver would lead to 
untold trouble—as for instanee if they tried to eompel him to marry someone 
suffering from lunaey or some other terrible physieal or mental defect that would 
make the Iife of the partner not worth living. This poliey should be embodied in 
a law with the following provisions: If in praetiee people attaek the established 
laws about wills on any point [e] whatever, but espeeially where a marriage is 
eoneerned, and swear that if the legislator were alive and present in person he 
would never have forced them to either of the eourses to whieh they are in fact 
being forced (to marry this man or that woman), but one of the relatives or a 
guardian takes the opposite line, then we must remember that the fifteen 
Guardians of the Laws have been bequeathed to orphan boys and girls by the 
legislator to aet as their fathers and arbitrate on their behalf; so litigants on any 
of these matters must go to them to get disputes settled, and earry out their [d] 
deeisions as binding. But if a litigant believes that this is too great an authority to 
be vested in the Guardians of the Laws, he should take them before the eourt of 
the Seleet Judges and get a deeision on the points at issue. 

75. If he loses the day, 

the lawgiver should visit him with eensure and disgraee, a punishment whieh 



any sensible person will regard as more severe than a huge fine. 

The effect of this will be to give our orphan ehildren a sort of seeond birth. [e] 
We have already deseribed the training and edueation they should all receive 
after their first; after this seeond and parentless birth we have to see that these 
ehildren who have had the ill luek to be bereaved and made orphans are to be 
pitied as little as possible for their misfortune. In the first plaee, the Guardians of 
the Laws—substitute parents at least as good as the original ones—should lay 
down rules for them; in partieular, we instruet the three Guardians on duty for 
the year to look after them as though they were their own ehildren; and for the 
guidanee of these officials and the guardians we shall eompose a suitable 
preamble on the edueation [927] of orphans. And luekily enough, I fancy, we 
have deseribed already how after death the souls of the departed enjoy eertain 
powers whieh they use to take an interest in human affairs.— The stories whieh 
tell of these things are true, but long, so one should trust to the aneient and 
widely disseminated eommon traditions on the point, and also take the 
legislator’s word for it that the doetrine is true—unless, of eourse, one believes 
them to be arrant fools. Now if this is really the way of things, a guardian should 
[b] fear, in the first plaee, the gods above, who are aware how deprived orphans 
are, and seeondly the souls of the departed, whose natural instinet is to wateh 
with partieular eare over their own ehildren, showing benevolence to people who 
respeet them and hostility to those who treat them badly. And he should also fear 
the reaetions of those who, full of years and honor, are still living, beeause in a 
state whieh thrives under good [e] laws their grandehildren will show them glad 
and tender affection, and old men have sharp eyes and ears for sueh things: if 
you do the right thing by an orphan, theyTl be kind to you, whereas theyTl soon 
show you their displeasure if you take advantage of an orphan’s exposed 
position, beeause they regard orphans as a supreme and saered trust. A guardian 
or official with even the slightest sense has a duty to give elose attention to all 
these warnings, and take great eare over the training and edueation of orphans, 
helping them in every possible way, just as if he were eontributing to the good of 
his own self and family. 

A man who eomplies with the preface to the law and refrains from any ill- 
treatment of an orphan will be spared first-hand experience of the [d] legislator’s 
fury against sueh aetions, but 

76. if a man refuses to eomply, and harms a ehild deprived of its father or 


mother, 

he must pay double the damages that he would have to pay for a erime 
eommitted against a ehild with both parents living. 

But do we really need preeise rules to eontrol a guardian’s treatment of an 
orphan, and an official’s supervision of a guardian? They already possess a 
pattern of how to bring up free-born ehildren, in the edueation they themselves 
give up their own, and in the way they manage their private [e] possessions— 
and of eourse the rules they have to guide them on those matters are pretty exact. 
If they were not, it would be reasonable to lay down rules of guardianship as a 
speeial and separate eategory, and make an orphan’s life different from that of 
ordinary ehildren by working out a detailed regime of its own. But in fact in our 
state being an orphan doesn’t differ very mueh from living under one’s own 
father, although in [928] publie esteem, and the amount of attention the ehildren 
get, orphanhood is usually mueh less desirable. That is why in dealing with this 
topie—rules about orphans—the law has gone to sueh lengths in eneouraging 
and threatening. And here’s the sort of threat that will eome in very handy 
indeed. Anyone aeting as a guardian of a boy or girl, and any Guardian of the 
Laws who supervises that guardian by virtue of being appointed to eontrol him, 
must show this ehild who has had the misfortune of bereavement no less 
affection than his own ehildren, and be just as zealously eoneerned for his ward’s 
property as he is for his own—more so, in fact; and everyone who aets as a 
guardian will have just that one law to observe [b] on the subject of orphans. But 

77. if this law is contravened in sueh respeets, 

(a) a guardian should be punished by his official, 

(b) an official should be summoned before the eourt of Seleet Judges by the 
guardian and punished by a fine of twiee the damages as estimated by the 
eourt. 

If a guardian is suspeeted by the relatives or indeed by any other citizen of 
negleet or malpraetiee, he should be summoned before the same eourt. 

78. He must be fined four times the sum he is found to have taken, half [e] the 
fine going to the ehild and half to the successful proseeutor. 


If onee he has grown up an orphan eoneludes that he was badly treated by his 
guardian, he may bring a suit for ineompetent guardianship, provided he does so 



within five years of its expiry. 


79. (a) If a guardian is found guilty, 

the eourt is to estimate what he is to suffer or pay; 

(b) if an official is found guilty of injuring the orphan 

(i) through negligenee, 

the eourt must assess how mueh he is to pay to the ehild; [d] 

(ii) by eriminal eonduet, 

then in addition to paying the sum assessed, he must be ejected from the office 
of Guardian of the Laws, 

and the government must supply the state and eountry with a fresh Guardian of 
the Laws to take his plaee. 

The bitterness with whieh fathers quarrel with their ehildren and ehildren with 
their fathers is often excessive. A father is apt to think that the legislator ought to 
give him legal authority, if he wishes, to make a publie proelamation through a 
herald that under the provisions of the law his [e] son is his son no longer; for 
their part, sons believe that if they have a father whose suffering from disease or 
old age has beeome a disgraee, they are entitled to proseeute him on a eharge of 
lunaey. Sueh disputes are usually found where men’s eharaeters are irredeemably 
eorrupt, beeause when the eorruption is confined to one party—as when the son 
is eorrupt but not the father, or the other way round—the bad feeling is not 
sufficient to lead to trouble. Now in any other state a ehild repudiated by his 
father would not neeessarily find himself a stateless person, but in the ease of 
Magnesia, to whieh these laws will apply, a man disowned by his [929] father 
will be obliged to migrate to another eountry, beeause the 5040 homes eannot be 
inereased even by one. Gonsequently before this punishment ean be legally 
inflicted on him, he must be repudiated not only by his father but by the entire 
elan. Proeedure in sueh eases is to be governed by some sueh law as this: anyone 
who has the extreme misfortune to want—^justifiably or not—to expel from the 
elan the ehild he has fathered and reared, must not be allowed to do so easually 
and on the spur of the [b] moment. Pirst of all he must assemble all the relatives 
on his own side and all the relatives of the son on the mother’s side, as far as 
eousins in eaeh ease, and aeeuse his son before them, explaining why he 
deserves to be drummed out of the elan by its united aetion. The son shall have 
the right of reply, to argue that none of these penalties is ealled for. If the father 
earries his point, and wins the vote of more than half the relatives [e] (he himself 



and the mother and the aeeused son being excluded from the voting, as well as 
those males and females who are not yet of adult age), then by this proeedure 
and on these terms he shall be entitled to repudiate his son, but in no other way 
whatever. lf some other citizen wishes to adopt the repudiated son, no law is to 
stop him (a young man’s eharaeter is by nature bound to ehange frequently 
enough in the eourse of his life), but if after ten years no one has been moved to 
adopt the disowned person, [d] the supervisors of surplus ehildren intended for 
the eolony— must take him too under their wing so that he may be suitably 
established in the same eolony as the others. 

Now suppose illness or old age or a eantankerous temper or all three make a 
man more wayward than old men usually are, unbeknown to all except his 
immediate eirele; and suppose he squanders the family resourees on the grounds 
that he ean do as he likes with his own property, so that his son is driven to 
distraetion but hesitates to bring a eharge of lunaey. [e] This is the law the son 
must observe. Pirst of all he must go to the eldest Guardians of the Laws and 
explain his father’s misfortune, and they, after due investigation, must advise 
him whether to bring the eharge or not. lf they advise that he should, they must 
eome forward as witnesses for the proseeution and plead on his behalf. 

80. lf the ease is proved, 

the father must lose all authority to manage his own affairs, even in 

trivialities, and be treated like a ehild for the rest of his days. 

Whenever a man and his wife find it impossible to get on with eaeh other 
beeause of an unfortunate ineompatibility of temperament, the ease must [930] 
eome under the eontrol of ten men—middle-aged Guardians of the Laws—and 
ten of the women in eharge of marriage, of the same age. Any arrangements they 
make whieh reeoneile the eouple should stand, but if feelings are too 
exacerbated for that they must do their best to find eaeh some other eongenial 
partner. It’s quite likely that the existing partners are people of rough temper, so 
one should try to fit them in harness with mates of a more phlegmatie and gentle 
disposition. And when the quarreling eouple have no ehildren or only a few, the 
proereation of ehildren must be kept in view in the setting up of the new homes; 
where sufficient ehildren [b] already exist, the divorce and the remarriages 
should facilitate eompanionship and mutual help in the evening of life. 

lf a wife dies and leaves male and female ehildren, we’ll lay down a law 
advising, though not eompelling, the husband to bring up his existing ehildren 


without importing a stepmother; but if there are no ehildren, he must be obliged 
to remarry so as to beget sufficient ehildren for his home and for the state. If the 
husband dies, leaving an adequate number of [e] ehildren, their mother should 
remain in her position and bring them up; but if it is judged that she is too young 
to live unmarried without injuring her health, her relatives should report the facts 
to the women in eharge of marriages and do whatever seems advisable to both 
sides; and if there have been no ehildren born as yet, they should bear that in 
mind too. (The minimum aeeeptable number of ehildren is to be fixed by law as 
one of eaeh sex.) [d] 

Whenever there is no dispute about the parentage of a ehild, but a ruling is 
required as to whieh parent it should follow, the offspring of intereourse between 
a slave woman and a slave or a free man or a freedman should beeome the 
absolute property of the woman’s owner; if a free woman has intereourse with a 
slave, the issue should belong to his master. If a free man has a ehild by his own 
slave woman, or a free woman by her own slave, and the facts are erystal elear, 
the female officials are to send the [e] free woman’s ehild along with its father to 
another eountry, and the Guardians of the Laws must similarly send away the 
free man’s ehild with its mother. 

No god or any man with his wits about him will ever advise anyone to negleet 
his parents. On the eontrary, we should be quick to appreeiate how very relevant 
the following preface on the subject of worshipping gods will be to the respeet or 
disrespeet in whieh we hold our father and mother. 

Time-honored eult observances all over the world fall into two eategories. 

Man exalts some of the gods beeause he ean see them with his own eyes, [931] 
others he represents, by setting up statues of them, and believes that his worship 
of these inanimate 'gods’ ensures him the abundant gratitude and benevolence of 
their real and living eounterparts. This means that no one who has living in his 
house his father or mother, or their mothers and fathers, treasures old and frail, 
must ever forget that so long as he possesses sueh a 'shrine’ at his hearth and 
looks after it properly, no other objects of worship will ever do him as mueh 
good. 

Glinias: What do you mean by 'properly’? [b] 

Athenian: ril tell you. After all, my friends, sueh themes are worth a hearing. 

Glinias: Tell us, then. 

Athenian: Our version of the story of Oedipus is that when he was insulted 
by his sons he ealled down a eurse on them—and you know how people have 
never stopped relating how the gods heard and answered his prayer. And 



Amyntor fell into a rage with his son Phoenix and eursed him; Theseus did the 
same to Hippolytus, and there are thousands of [e] similar eases, whieh all go to 
show that the gods take the parents’ side against the ehildren: no man, youTl 
find, ean eurse anyone as effectively as a parent ean eurse his ehild; and that’s 
absolutely right. So if it is true that the gods listen to the prayers of fathers or 
mothers who have been wantonly insulted by their ehildren, isn’t it reasonable to 
suppose that when by eontrast the respeet we show our parents delights them so 
mueh that they pray hard to heaven for a blessing on their ehildren, the gods will 
be just as ready to listen as before, and grant us it? If not, they’d be conferring 
blessings unjustly—whieh we maintain is a peeuliarly inappropriate [d] thing for 
a god to do. 

Glinias: Very mueh so. 

Athenian: So as we said just now, we must reekon that the most preeious 
object of worship a man ean have is his father or grandfather, weak with age, or 
his mother in a similar eondition, beeause when he honors and respeets them 
God is delighted—if he weren’t, he wouldn’t listen to their prayers. These Tiving 
shrines’, in the shape of our forefathers, affect us [e] far more wonderMly than 
lifeless ones, beeause when we look after them they invariably join their prayers 
to ours, whereas if we insult them, they oppose us. As ordinary statues do neither 
of these things, a man who treats his father and grandfather and so on as they 
deserve will have objects of worship that are mueh more effective than any 
others in winning him the favor of heaven. 

Glinias: Excellently put. 

Athenian: Anyone with his wits about him holds the prayers of his parents in 
fear and respeet, knowing that the eases in whieh sueh prayers have been 
brought to pass have been many and frequent. This being the [932] way of 
things, a good man will regard his elderly forebears as a veritable god-send, right 
up till they breathe their last; and when they pass on, they will be sorely missed 
by the next generation,— and be a terror to the wieked. Let everyone be 
convinced by this argument and do their parents all the honor enjoined by law. 

But if even so a man gets the reputation of being deaf to sueh prefaces, then 
the right law to pass to deal with him will run as follows. 

[b] If anyone in this state of ours looks after his parents less diligently than he 
should and fails to earry out their wishes in all respeets with more indulgenee 
than he shows to those of his sons and deseendants in general, and indeed to his 
own desires too, the negleeted parent must report the fact, either in person or by 
messenger, to the three most senior Guardians of the Laws and three of the 


women in eharge of marriages. These officials must take the matter in hand, and 
provided the offender is still a young man under the age of thirty, ehastise him 
with a whipping and imprisonment. (In [e] the ease of a woman, the same 
ehastisement may be inflicted until she is forty.) Older persons, if they persist in 
negleeting (and perhaps aetually ill-treating) their parents, should be summoned 
before a eourt eonsisting of the 101 most elderly citizens of the state. 

81. If a man is found guilty, 

the eourt is to assess what penalty or fine is to be exacted, and absolutely no 

fine or penalty that a man ean pay must be excluded from eonsideration. 

If ill-treatment prevents a parent from eomplaining, any free man who [d] 
discovers the situation should alert the authorities. 

82. If he does not, 

he must be regarded as a seoundrel and be liable to a suit for damage at the 

hands of anyone who wishes. 

If the informant is a slave, he should be given his freedom; if he belongs to the 
eriminal or his victim, he must be released by the authorities; and if he belongs 
to some other citizen, the publie treasury is to see that the owner is reimbursed. 
Official aetion must be taken to stop anyone injuring him in revenge for giving 
information. 

We have already dealt with fatal injuries inflicted by the use of drugs, [e] but 
we have not yet diseussed any of the less harmful eases of voluntary and 
premeditated injury, inflicted by giving food or drink or by applying ointments. 
Full treatment of the question is hindered by the fact that so far as human beings 
are eoneerned, poisoning is of two kinds. First there is the sort we have just 
explicitly mentioned: the injury a body suffers from some physieal substanee by 
natural proeesses. The other kind is a [933] matter of spells and eharms and 
'enehantments’: not only are the victims persuaded that they are being seriously 
injured by people with magie influence, but even the perpetrators themselves are 
convinced that it really is in their power to inflict injury by these methods. It is 
not easy to know the truth about these and similar praetiees, and even if one 
were to find out, it would be difficult to convince others; and it is just not worth 
the [b] effort to try to persuade people whose heads are full of mutual suspieion, 
that even if they do sometimes eateh sight of a molded waxen figure in a 
doorway or at a junction of three roads or on their parents’ grave, they should 



ignore it every time, beeause they eannot be sure these things work. All this 
means that our law about drugs must be a double law, reflecting the two methods 
by whieh poisoning may be attempted. But first, by [e] entreaty, exhortation and 
advice, we’ll explain that no sueh thing should ever be attempted, that one 
should not alarm and terrify the eommon man, like an impressionable ehild, and 
that legislators and judges should not be put to the neeessity of euring men of 
sueh fears. We shall point out for a start that unless the person who tries to use 
poison happens to be a diviner or soothsayer, he aets in ignoranee of how his 
spells will turn out, and unless he happens to be an expert in medieine, he aets in 
ignoranee of the effect he will have on the body. So the wording of our law about 
[d] the use of poisons should be as follows: 

83. (a) lf a doetor poisons a man without doing either him or any member of 
his household fatal injury, or injures his eattle or bees (fatally or otherwise), 
and is found guilty on a eharge of poisoning, he must be punished by death. 

(b) lf the eulprit is a layman, 

the eourt is to deeide the proper penalty or fine to be inflicted in his ease. 

84. (a) lf a diviner or soothsayer is deemed to be in effect injuring [e] 
someone, by spells or ineantations or eharms or any other poison of that kind 
whatever,— 

he must die. 

(b) lf someone with no knowledge of divination is found guilty of this kind of 
poisoning,— 

the same proeedure is to be followed as with the other laymen [83.(b)]—that 
is, the eourt is to deeide what it thinks is the appropriate penalty or fine for 
him to pay. 

When one man harms another by theft or violence and the damage is extensive, 
the indemnity he pays to the injured party should be large, but smaller if the 
damage is comparatively trivial. The eardinal rule should be that in every ease 
the sum is to vary in proportion to the damage done, so that the loss is made 
good. And eaeh offender is to pay an additional [934] penalty appropriate to his 
erime, to eneourage him to reform. Thus if a man has been led to do wrong by 
the folly of someone else, being over-persuaded beeause of his youth or some 
similar reason, his penalty should tend to be light; but it is to be heavier when his 
offense is due to his own folly and inability to eontrol his feelings of pleasure 


and pain—as when he has fallen victini to eowardiee and fear, or some deep- 
rooted jealousy or lust or fury. This additional penalty is to be inflicted not 
beeause of the erime (what’s done ean’t be undone), but for the sake of the 
future: we [b] hope that the offender himself and those that observe his 
punishment will either be brought to loathe injustice unreservedly or at any rate 
recover appreeiably from this disastrous disease. All these reasons and 
eonsiderations make it neeessary for the law to aim, like a good areher, at a 
penalty that will both reflect the magnitude of the erime and fully indemnify the 
victim. The judge has the same aim, and when he is faced by his legal duty of 
assessing what penalty or fine the defendant must pay, he must [e] follow elosely 
in the legislator’s footsteps; and the latter must turn himself into a sort of artist 
and sketeh some speeimen measures eonsistent with his written preseriptions. 
That, eiinias and Megillus, is the job to whieh we must now devote our best 
efforts; we have to deseribe what type of penalty is ealled for in all eategories of 
theft and violence—granted, of eourse, that the gods and ehildren of gods are 
prepared to see us legislate in this field. 

Lunaties must not be allowed to appear in publie; their relations must keep 
them in eustody in private houses by whatever means they ean improvise. [d] 

85. If they fail to do so, 

they must pay a fine: one hundred draehmas for a member of the highest 
property-elass (whether it is a slave or a free man that he fails to keep an eye 
on), eighty for a member of the seeond elass, sixty for the third, and forty for 
the lowest. 

There are several kinds of madness, brought on by several eauses. The eases we 
have just mentioned are the result of illness, but there are some people with an 
unfortunate natural irritability, made worse by poor diseipline, who in any trivial 
quarrel will shout their heads off in mutual abuse. Sueh a thing is highly 
improper in a well-run state. So this single law [e] should apply to all eases of 
defamation: no one is to defame anybody. If you are having an argument you 
should listen to your opponent’s ease, and put your own to him and the audienee, 
without making any defamatory remarks at all. When men take to damning and 
eursing eaeh other and to ealling one another rude names in the shrill tones of 
women, these [935] mere words, empty though they are, soon lead to real 
hatreds and quarrels of the most serious kind. In gratifying his ugly emotion, 
anger, and in thus disgracefully stoking the fires of his fury, the speaker drives 



baek into primitive savagery a side of his eharaeter that was onee civilized by 
edueation, and sueh a splenetie life makes him no better than a wild beast; bitter 
indeed, he finds, are the pleasures of anger. Besides, on sueh oeeasions all men 
are usually quick to resort to ridieule of their opponents, and no one who has 
indulged that habit has ever acquired the slightest sense of [b] responsibility or 
remained faithful to many of his prineiples. That is why no one must ever 
breathe a word of ridieule in a temple or at a publie sacrifice or at the games or 
in the marketplaee or in eourt or in any publie gathering, and the relevant official 
must always punish sueh offenses. 

86. If he fails to do so, 

he must be disqualified from eompeting for awards of merit, as being a [e] 
man who disregards the laws and fails to perform the duties imposed upon 
him by the legislator. 

87. If in other loealities someone fails to refrain from abusive language, 
whether he resorts to it first or by way of reply, 

the passer-by, provided he is older than the offender, should lend his support 
to the law and eject by force this fellow who has shown sueh indulgenee to 
anger, that bad eompanion. 

88. If the passer-by fails to do so, 

he must be liable to the appointed penalty. 

The view we are putting forward now is that when a man is embroiled in a 
slanging-mateh he is ineapable of earrying on the dispute without [d] trying to 
make funny remarks, and when sueh eonduet is motivated by anger we eensure 
it. Well then, what does this imply? That we are prepared to tolerate a 
eomedian’s eagerness to raise a laugh against people, provided that when he sets 
about ridieuling our citizens in his eomedies, he is not inspired by anger? Or 
shall we divide eomedy into two kinds, aeeording to whether it is good-natured 
or not? Then we eould allow the playM [e] eomedian to joke about something, 
without anger, but forbid, as we’ve indieated, anyone whatever to do so if he is 
in deadly earnest and shows animosity. We must eertainly insist on this 
stipulation about anger; but we still have to lay down by law who ought to 
receive permission for ridieule and who not. No eomposer of eomedies, or of 
songs or iambie verse, must ever be allowed to ridieule either by deseription or 
by impersonation any citizen whatever, with or without raneor. Anyone who 



disobeys this rule must be ejected from the eountry that same day by the 
presidents of the games. 

[936] 89. If the latter fail to take this aetion, 

they must be fined three hundred draehmas, to be dedieated to the god in 

whose honor the festival is being held. 

Those who have earlier— been lieensed to eompose verse against eaeh other 
should be allowed to poke fun at people, not in savage earnest, but in a playful 
spirit and without raneor. The distinetion between the two kinds must be left to 
the minister with overall responsibility for the edueation of the young; an author 
may put before the publie anything the minister approves of, but if it is eensored, 
the author must not perform it to anyone [b] personally nor be found to have 
trained someone else to do so, whether a free man or a slave. 

90. lf he does, 

he must get the reputation of being a seoundrel and an enemy of the laws. 

It is not the starving tout eourt or the similarly afflicted who deserve sympathy, 
but the man who in spite of his moderation or some other virtue or progress 
towards it, nevertheless experiences some misfortune. That being so, it will be a 
matter for surprise if a virtuous person, whether slave or free, even if the state 
and soeiety he lives in is run with only average skill, is ever so grossly negleeted 
as to be redueed to abject poverty. So the legislator will be quite safe if he lays 
down a law running more or less like this. No one is to go begging in the state. 
Anyone who attempts [e] to do so, and serounges a living by never-ending 
importunities, must be expelled from the market by the Market-Wardens, from 
the eity by the City-Wardens, and from the surrounding eountry eondueted by 
the Gountry-Wardens aeross the border, so that the land may rid itself eompletely 
of sueh a ereature. 

lf a slave man or woman damages any pieee of someone else’s property, then 
provided the person who suffers the loss was not himself partly to [d] blame 
beeause of inexperience or eareless eonduet, the slave’s owner must either make 
good the damage in full, or hand over the aetual offender. But if the owner 
eounter-elaims that the proseeution has been brought as a result of the injured 
person and the eulprit putting their heads together to rob him of his slave, he 
must sue the allegedly injured party on a eharge of eollusion. lf he wins the day, 
he is to receive twiee the value of the [e] slave as assessed by the eourt. 


91. If he loses, 

he must both make good the damage and hand over the slave. 

92. If a beast of burden or a horse or dog or some other animal damages a 

pieee of a neighbor’s property, 

its owner is to pay for the damage on the same basis. 

If anyone deliberately refuses to appear as a witness, the person who needs his 
evidence must serve a summons on him; and on being duly summoned the man 
is to present himself at the trial. If he knows something and is prepared to testify, 
he should give evidence aeeordingly; if he elaims he knows nothing, he must 
swear an oath to three gods, Zeus, Apollo and Themis, to the effect that quite 
definitely he has no information, and thus [937] be dismissed from the 
proeeedings. If a man is summoned to give evidence and fails to answer the 
summons, he must be liable by law to a suit for damage. No juryman is to vote 
in a trial in whieh he has been put up as a witness and given evidence. A free 
woman is to be allowed to be a witness and to speak in support of a litigant, 
provided she is over forty years of age, and to bring proseeutions, provided she 
has no husband; but if she has a husband living, she must be limited to aeting as 
a witness. Slaves (male and female), and ehildren, should be allowed to support 
a [b] ease by giving evidence, but only in a trial for murder and provided a 
eredit-worthy surety is put up to guarantee their appearanee at the trial if their 
evidence is objected to as false. If either disputant elaims someone has borne 
false witness, he should enter an objection to all or part of the testimony before a 
verdict in the ease is deeided on. The objections, under the seal of both parties, 
should be plaeed in official eustody and produeed at the trial for perjury. If 
anyone is convicted twiee on this eharge, he may [e] not be eompelled under any 
law to bear witness again; if he is convicted a third time, he must never be 
allowed to be a witness in the future; and if he does have the face to give 
testimony on a further oeeasion after a third conviction, anyone who wishes 
should report him to the authorities, who should haul him before a eourt. 

93. If he is found guilty, 

he must be punished by death. 

When a eourt deeides to throw out evidence on the ground that the winning [d] 
side has triumphed beeause eertain witnesses have perjured themselves, and 
more than half the evidence is eondemned, the suit lost on the strength of it 



should eome up for retrial, and after due inquiry a ruling should be given that the 
false evidence was, or was not, the decisive influence on the verdict; and this 
ruling, whichever way it goes, will automatieally settle the original aetion. 

Although human life is graeed by many fine institutions, most of them have 
their own evil genius, so to speak, whieh pollutes and eorrupts them. Take 
justice, for instanee, whieh has civilized so mueh of our behavior: [e] how eould 
it fail to be a blessing to human soeiety? And granted justice is a blessing, ean 
advocacy fail to be a blessing too? But valuable though they are, both these 
institutions have a bad name. There is a eertain kind of immoral praetiee, 
grandly masquerading as a 'skilT, whieh proeeeds on the assumption that a 
technique exists—itself, in fact—of eondueting one’s own suits and pleading 
those of others,— whieh ean win the day regardless of the rights and wrongs of 
the individual ease; and that this skill itself [938] and the speeehes eomposed 
with its help are available free—free, that is, to anyone offering a eonsideration 
in return. Now it is absolutely vital that this skill—if it really is a skill, and not 
just a knaek born of easual trial and error—should not be allowed to grow up in 
our state if we ean prevent it. The lawgiver will have nothing to say to those who 
obey his eommand that one should either listen to justice and not eontradiet her, 
or leave for some other eountry; but if anyone disobeys him, the law shall 
pronounee [b] as follows: if anyone seems to be trying to misrepresent to the 
judges where the eourse of justice lies, and to enter one plea after another in 
support of either his own or someone else’s ease, when equity would eall a halt, 
then anyone who wishes should indiet him on a eharge of perverse pleading or 
eriminal advocacy. He should be tried in the eourt of seleet judges and if he is 
found guilty the eourt should deeide whether it thinks his motive is avarice or 
pugnaeity. 

94. (a) lf the eourt believes his motive is pugnaeity, 

it must determine how long he must refrain from proseeuting anyone or 

helping someone else to do so. 

(b) lf the motive appears to be avarice, 

[e] (i) a foreigner must leave the eountry and never return, on pain of 
death; 

(ii) a citizen must die, for letting a love of money beeome the obsession of 
his life. 

95. lf a man is convicted twiee of eommitting sueh an offense through 


pugnaeity, 
he must die. 
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Book XII 

If a man passes himself off as an ambassador or herald of the state and [941] 
enters into unauthorized negotiations with a foreign power, or, when aetually 
sent on sueh a mission, delivers a message other than the one with whieh he was 
sent—or eontrariwise if he is shown to have misreported, in his eapaeity as an 
ambassador or herald, the eommunieations whieh enemy or Mendly states have 
given him, he must be open to proseeution for violating the law by impiety 
against the pronouneements and instruetions of Hermes and Zeus. 

96. If he is convicted, 

the penalty or fine he must pay will have to be assessed. [b] 


Theft of property is uncivilized, and robbery with violence an aet of brazen 
insolenee. The sons of Zeus take no pleasure in fraud and force, and none of 
them has ever eommitted either of these erimes. So no one who eommits sueh an 
offense should be sedueed into believing the lies of poets or other story-tellers: 
the thief or thug mustn’t think There’s no shame in this—after all, the gods do it 
themselves.’ That is neither plausible nor true, and no one who breaks the law by 
sueh an aet ean possibly be a god or ehild of gods. The lawgiver is in a mueh 
better position to understand these things than all the poets in the world. Anyone 
who is [e] convinced by this doetrine of ours is a happy man, and long may he so 
eontinue; but anyone who refuses to listen should have some sueh law as this to 
eontend with: all theft of publie property, great or small, should attraet the same 
punishment. The greed of the pilferer is just as great as any other thief’s—it’s 
only his efficiency that’s inferior; whereas anyone who makes off with some 
valuable object he did not deposit indulges his [d] eriminal tendeneies to the full. 
In the eyes of the law, the one deserves a lighter penalty than the other not 
beeause of the amount of the theft, but beeause he is probably eurable while the 
other is not. Thus 

97. (a) if anyone sueeessMly proseeutes in eourt a foreigner or slave on a 
eharge of theft of some pieee of publie property, 

a deeision must be reaehed as to the fine or penalty he should pay in view of 
the fact that he ean probably be eured. 

(b) If a citizen, in spite of the edueation he will have enjoyed, is convicted 
[942] of plundering or attaeking his fatherland, whether he is eaught in the aet 
or not, 

he must be punished by death, as being virtually beyond eure. 

Military service is a subject on whieh we need to give a great deal of advice and 
have a large number of regulations. The vital point is that no one, man or 
woman, must ever be left without someone in eharge of him; nobody must get 
into the habit of aeting alone and independently, either in sham fighting [b] or 
the real thing, and in peaee and war alike we must give our eonstant attention 
and obedienee to our leader, submitting to his guidanee even in tiny details. 
When the order is given we should stand, mareh, exercise, wash, feed, stay 
awake at night on duty as guards or messengers, and even in the midst of 
dangers not pursue the enemy or yield without a sign from our [e] eommander. 

In short, we must eondition ourselves to an instinctive rejection of the very 



notion of doing anything without our eompanions; we must live a life in whieh 
we never do anything, if possible, except by eombined and united aetion as 
members of a group. No better or more powerful or efficient weapon exists for 
ensuring safety and final victory in war, and never will. This is what we must 
praetiee in peaeetime, right from ehildhood—the exercise of authority over 
others and submission to them in turn. Preedom from [d] eontrol must be 
uneompromisingly eliminated from the life of all men, and of all the animals 
under their domination. 

In partieular, all ehoruses should be ealeulated to eneourage prowess in the 
field, and for the same reason people must learn to put a brave and cheerful face 
on it when they have to put up with poor food and drink, extreme eold and heat, 
and rough bedding. Most important, they must not ruin the natural powers of 
head and feet by wrapping them round with artificial proteetion, so diseouraging 
the spontaneous growth of the [e] eap and shoes that nature provides. When 
these two extremities are in sound eondition they help to keep the whole body at 
the peak of efficiency, whereas their ruin is its ruin too. The feet are the most 
willing servants the body has, and the head is the organ of supreme eontrol, the 
natural seat of all the prineipal senses of the body. 

[943] That’s the praise of military life that ought, in my view, to ring in a 
young man’s ears. Here are the regulations. When a man is ealled up, or detailed 
for some speeial duty, he is obliged to perform his military service. If he is a 
eoward and fails to present himself, without the permission of his eommanders, a 
proseeution for failure to serve should be brought before the military authorities 
after return from the field. Sueh eases must be judged by the soldiers who have 
fought in the eampaign; the various eategories (infantry, cavalry and the other 
branehes of the armed forces) should meet separately, infantrymen being brought 
before infantrymen, [b] cavalrymen before cavalrymen, and the others before 
their own eomrades similarly. 

98. If a defendant is found guilty, 

(a) he must in future be debarred from 

(i) eompeting for any kind of military distinetion, 

(ii) bringing a eharge against anyone else for refusing to perform military 

service, and 

(b) the eourt must assess the additional penalty or fine he is to pay. 


Afterwards, when the eharges of refusal to serve have been deeided, the 



eommanders must reconvene eaeh arm of the forces and in the presenee of the 
eandidates’ fellow soldiers seek deeisions on those applying for awards of 
distinetion. Supporting statements by eye-witnesses and other [e] evidence 
addueed by the eandidates must not relate to any previous eampaign, but only to 
the one they have just fought. The prize in eaeh ease is to be a wreath of olive, 
whieh the winner should take to the temple of whichever god of war he pleases 
and dedieate it, suitably inseribed, as life-long evidence that the first, seeond or 
third prize was awarded to him. If a man does go on active service, but returns 
home before the eommanders [d] withdraw the troops, he should be proseeuted 
on a eharge of desertion before the same eourt as is eoneerned with refusal of 
service. 

99. If he is found guilty, 

the same penalties should apply as before [98]. 

Naturally, everyone who brings a proseeution ought to be very wary of inflicting 
an unjustified punishment, whether in eold blood or by aeeident. iustiee is said 
—and well said—to be the daughter of Respeet, and both [e] are the natural 
seourges of falsehood. So in general we must be careful not to offend against 
justice, and partieularly as regards the abandonment of weapons in the field: we 
mustn’t reproaeh an enforced abandonment in mistake for an ignominious one, 
and so inflict penalties as undeserved as the victims are undeserving of them. 
Although it is by no means easy to tell the two eases apart, a rough and ready 
distinetion must be attempted [944] in the legal eode. We ean explain the point 
with the help of a story. If Patroelus had pulled round after being earried to his 
tent without his weapons (as has happened in thousands of other eases)—the 
weapons whieh the poet tells us were presented to Peleus by the gods as a dowry 
when he married Thetis, and whieh had been taken by Heetor—then it would 
have been open to all the seoundrels of the time to reproaeh the son of 
Menoetius for abandoning his arms.- Again, sometimes men have lost their 
weapons beeause of being thrown down from a height, or when [b] at sea, or 
when suddenly eaught up by a tremendous onrush of water during their struggles 
in a storm. There are eountless similar eireumstanees one eould plausibly adduee 
to excuse and palliate a disaster that positively invites denigration. So we must 
do our best to distinguish the more serious and reprehensible disasters from the 
other kind, and in a rough and ready way the distinetion ean be expressed by 
varying our expressions of rebuke. Thus 'he abandoned his shield’ ean 


sometimes be properly replaeed by 'he [e] lost his weapons’. When you are 
robbed of your shield with some force, you have not 'abandoned’ it in the same 
way as if you had thrown it away deliberately: the two eases are fundamentally 
different. The distinetion should be written into the legal eode in the following 
terms: 

If a man finds the enemy at his heels and instead of turning round and 
defending himself with the weapons he has, deliberately lets them drop or 
throws them away, preferring a eoward’s life of shame to the glorious and 
blessed death of a hero, then there should eertainly be a penalty for [d] losing his 
weapons by abandonment. But when he has lost his weapons in the other way 
we’ve deseribed the judge must not fail to take the fact into aeeount. It is the 
eriminal you need to punish, to reform him, not someone who’s simply been 
unlueky—that’s useless. So what will be the right penalty when someone has 
made good his eseape by throwing away the weapons that eould have proteeted 
him? Unfortunately, it’s beyond the power of man to do the opposite of what 
people say some god did to Gaeneus of Thessaly—that is, ehange him from a 
woman into a man. If only we eould inflict the reverse transformation, from man 
to woman, that [e] would be, in a sense, the most appropriate punishment for a 
man who has thrown away his shield. But what we ean do is to reward him for 
saving his skin by giving him the elosest possible approximation to sueh a 
penalty: we ean make him spend the rest of his days in utter safety, so that he 
lives with his ghastly disgraee for as long as possible. Here’s the law that will 
deal with sueh people: 

100. If a man is convicted on a eharge of shamefully dropping his weapons of 
war; 

[945] (a) no general or any other army officer must employ him as a soldier 
again, or appoint him to any position whatever; 

(b) and in addition to being thus permitted, like the natural eoward he is, to 
avoid the risks that only real men ean run, the guilty man must also pay a sum 
of money: one thousand draehmas if he belongs to the highest property-elass, 
five hundred if to the seeond, three hundred if [b] to the third, and one 
hundred if to the lowest.- 

101. If an officer disobeys and posts the eoward again, 

the officer’s Serutineer is to eondemn him to pay the same fine: one thousand 
draehmas if he belongs to the highest property-elass, five hundred if to the 


seeond, three hundred if to the third, and one hundred if to the fourth. 


Well then, what will be the proper poliey for us to adopt on the subject of 
Serutineers? So far, we simply have a eorps of officials, some appointed for a 
single year by the luek of the draw, others ehosen from a preliminary slate of 
seleeted eandidates to serve for several years. What if one of them proves so 
inadequate to the dignity and weight of his office that he gets 'out of true’ and 
does something erooked? Who will be eapable of making a man like that go 
straight again? It is desperately difficult to find someone of high moral standards 
to exercise authority over the authorities, so to [e] speak, but try we must. So 
where are our god-like 'straighteners’ to be found? The point is this: a state has 
many erueial parts that prevent it from disintegrating, just as a ship has its stays 
and braeing ropes and a body its tendons and assoeiated sinews. (Peatures of this 
kind are a very widespread phenomenon, and in spite of the many different 
names we give them in different contexts, they are basieally the same sort of 
thing.) Now the office of Serutineer is the single most erueial factor determining 
whether a state survives or disintegrates. If the Serutineers are better men [d] 
than the officials they scrutinize, and display irreproaehable impartiality and 
integrity, the entire state and eountry Aourishes and prospers. But if their 
investigation of the officials is eondueted badly, then the sense of justice that 
unites all the interests in the state is destroyed, with the result that all the 
officials go their different ways and refuse to pull together any longer; they 
fragment the state into lots of smaller states by filling it with [e] the party-strife 
that so speedily wreeks it. That is why it is absolutely vital that the moral 
standards of the Serutineers should be exemplary. So let’s try to produee these 
officials by some sueh proeedure as this: 

Every year after the summer solstiee the entire state should eongregate in a 
preeinet dedieated jointly to Apollo and the Sun, in order to present to the god 
three out of their number. Eaeh citizen is to propose that person, [946] apart from 
himself, whom he believes to be perfect in every way; the eandidate is to be at 
least fifty years of age. This preliminary list should be divided into two halves 
(on the assumption that the total is an even number; if not, the person with the 
fewest votes should be excluded before the division is made), and the half 
eonsisting of those with the most votes should be seleeted to proeeed to the next 
stage after the other half with fewer votes have been eliminated. If some names 
receive the same number of votes, so that the seleeted eandidates are too 
numerous, the excess should be removed by eliminating the youngest eandidates. 



The seleeted eandidates that remain should be voted for again until only three 
are left, [b] eaeh with a different number of votes. If two of them, or all three, 
attraet equal support, then the deeision should be left to ehanee and the gods of 
good luek: the first, seeond and third ehoiees must be determined by lot, 
erowned with olive and given the rewards of their sueeess. Next, a publie 
proelamation must be made to the effect that the state of the Magnesians, now by 
the graee of God seeurely re-established, presents to the Sun-god her three best 
men; and these, her ehoieest fruits, in aeeordanee with the [e] law of old, she 
eonseerates for the term of their judicial office as a joint gift to Apollo and the 
Sun. In the first year twelve sueh Serutineers are to be appointed, eaeh to retain 
office till the age of seventy-five; thereafter three more are to be added every 
year. 

The Serutineers are to divide all the officials into twelve groups and look into 
their eonduet by making all sueh inquiries as are eonsistent with the dignity of a 
gentleman. During their period of office as Serutineers they are to live in the 
preeinet of Apollo and the Sun where they were [d] eleeted. When they have sat 
in judgment, either privately and individually, or in assoeiation with eolleagues, 
on those at the end of their term of office in the service of the state, they must 
make known, by posting written notiee in the market-plaee, what penalty or fine 
in their opinion eaeh official ought to pay. Any official who refuses to admit that 
he has been judged impartially should haul the Serutineers before the Seleet 
Judges, and if he is deemed innoeent of the aeeusations he should aeeuse the [e] 
Serutineers themselves, if he so wishes. But 

102. If he is convicted, and 

(a) the Serutineers had deeided on death as his penalty, 

he must die (a penalty whieh in the nature of the ease eannot be inereased); 

but 

(b) if his penalty is one that it is possible to double, 

then double he must pay. 

Now we ought to hear about the serutiny of the Serutineers themselves. What 
will it be, and how will it be organized? 

[947] During their lifetime these men, whom the whole state has thought fit to 
dignify with the highest honors, should sit in the front seat at all the festivals; 
moreover, when the Greeks assemble to perform sacrifices or see speetaeles 
together, or eongregate for other saered purposes, the leaders of the delegations 



sent by the state should be ehosen froni the Serutineers; and the Serutineers are 
to be the only citizens whose heads may be graeed by a erown of laurel. They 
should all be priests of Apollo and the Sun; the chief priesthood should be an 
annual office, held by the Serutineer [b] who has eome top of the list of those 
appointed that year—^whieh must be reeorded under his name, so as to provide a 
framework for the ealendar for as long as the state endures. 

After the death of a Serutineer, his laying-out, his last journey and his tomb 
must be on a grander seale than for ordinary citizens. All eloth used must be 
white, dirges and laments must be banned, and a ehorus of fifteen girls and 
another of fifteen youths must stand one on eaeh side of the bier [e] and sing 
alternately a kind of hymn of praise to the dead priest, eelebrating his glory in 
song throughout the day. As dawn eomes up the following day the bier shall be 
taken to the tomb eseorted by a hundred of the youths who attend the gymnasia, 
ehosen by the relatives of the dead man. In front must go the young men who are 
as yet unmarried, eaeh rigged out in his own military equipment; the cavalry 
should bring their horses, the infantry their weapons, and so on. Around the bier 
itself, towards the front, will be [d] boys ehanting the traditional strains, 
followed by girls, and women who have finished bearing ehildren. The Priests 
and Priestesses will bring up the rear; they are of eourse banned from other 
funerals, but provided the oraele at Delphi also approves, they shall attend this 
one, as it will not defile them. The Serutineer’s tomb shall be an oblong erypt 
built of ehoiee- stone of the most indestruetible kind obtainable; in this, on 
benehes of stone set side by side, they will lay him who has gone to his reward. 
On top of the tomb they [e] will pile a eireular mound, and plant a saered grove 
of trees around it—except on one side, to allow for the indefinite extension of 
the tomb, where more earth will have to be piled up to cover subsequent burials. 
Every year the citizens will hold eompetitions in the Serutineers’ honor, one 
athletie, one equestrian, and one of the arts. All these honors will be bestowed on 
Serutineers whose eonduet has borne serutiny. 

lf a Serutineer relies on his eleetion to proteet him and goes to the bad, thus 
showing he’s only too human after all, the law will order a eharge to be brought 
against him by anyone who feels inelined to proseeute. The trial should be held 
in eourt aeeording to the following proeedure. [948] Guardians of the Laws, and 
all the Serutineers, active or retired, must sit in conjunction with the eourt of the 
Seleet Judges, and the eharge brought by the proseeutor against the defendant 
must be to the effect that 'so-and-so is a disgraee to his distinetions and his 
office.’ 


103. If the defendant is convicted, 

he must be ejected froni his office, denied the speeial tomb, and stripped of the 
honors he has already received. 

104. If the proseeutor fails to win one fifth of the votes, 

he must pay a fine of twelve hundred draehmas if he belongs to the highest 
property-elass, eight hundred if to the seeond, six hundred if to [b] the third, 
and two hundred if to the lowest. 

Rhadamanthus should be admired for the way in whieh, aeeording to report, 
he deeided the suits that eame before him. He realized that his eontemporaries 
were absolutely convinced of the existence of gods—and not surprisingly, as 
most people alive then were aetually deseended from them, and this is 
traditionally true of Rhadamanthus himself. 1 suppose it was beeause he thought 
that no mere man should be given the task of judging, but only gods, that he 
managed to make his judgments so swift and straightforward. Whatever the 
subject of dispute, he made the litigants take an oath, a device whieh enabled 
him to get through his list of eases [e] rapidly and without making mistakes. 
Nowadays, however, some people (as we remarked) don’t believe in gods at all, 
while others believe they are not eoneerned about mankind; and there are others 
—the worst and most numerous eategory—^who hold that in return for a 
miserable sacrifice here and a little Aattery there, the gods will help them to steal 
enormous sums of money and reseue them from all sorts of heavy penalties. So 
in the modern world the legal proeedure used by Rhadamanthus will hardly do. 
The elimate of opinion about the gods has ehanged, so the law must [d] ehange 
too, and a legislator who knows his business ought to abolish the oaths sworn by 
eaeh side in a lawsuit. When a man brings a eharge against someone, he should 
put his aeeusations in writing without taking an oath; the defendant should 
similarly write out his denial and hand it to the officials unsworn. It would be 
dreadful, you see, to know quite well, in view of the frequent lawsuits that oeeur 
in the state, that although pretty [e] nearly half our citizens- have perjured 
themselves, they go on mixing with eaeh other at eommon meals and other 
publie and private gatherings without the slightest qualms. 

There should therefore be a law requiring a juryman to take an oath before 
setting about his job. The law should also apply to anyone who votes in the 
eleetion of officials to publie positions: he must do so either [949] under oath or 
with a ballot-pebble he has obtained from a temple; so too should the judge of a 


ehorus or any other artistie periormanee, and also the supervisor or umpire of 
any athletie or equestrian eompetition—and indeed the judge in any matter 
where there is nothing to 'gain’ (as it seems to human eyes) from perjury. But 
whenever there is elearly mueh to be 'gained’ from denials and oaths to baek 
them up, then the question at issue between the disputants must be judged at a 
trial in whieh oaths are not taken. 

And more generally, the presiding officials at a trial are not to give a [b] man a 
hearing if he tries to win belief by swearing oaths, or impreeating himself or his 
family, or by grovelling appeals for elemeney, or effeminate wailing, but only if 
he states his lawful elaims, and listens to those of the other side, with deeeney 
and deeorum. Otherwise, the officials will ignore his remarks as irrelevant and 
instruet him to return to the issue before the eourt. 

[e] However, aliens should be entitled, as at present, to offer and aeeept 
binding oaths from eaeh other, if they so wish—after all, they’re not going to 
grow old in the state, nor, as a rule, build a nest in it to produee others entitled to 
live in the eountry and behave in the same way as themselves. And whenever an 
alien proseeutes an alien, the trial should be held under the same rules. 

Sometimes a free man may defy the state in something not serious enough to 
deserve a whipping or imprisonment or death—by refusing to take part in a 
ehorus or proeession, for instanee, or some publie eeremony, [d] or to pay some 
eontribution for sueh eommunal purposes as a sacrifice in time of peaee, or a 
speeial levy in war. The first thing to be done in all these eases is to assess the 
damages; then the eulprit is to give a pledge to those officials who have the duty 
of exacting it under the law of the land. If he still refuses to obey even after the 
seizure of the pledge, it should be sold and the proeeeds confiscated by the state. 
If a more severe punishment is ealled for, the official eoneerned shall impose the 
appropriate [e] fine on this stubborn fellow and haul him through the eourts until 
he’s prepared to do as he’s told. 

A state whieh does not go in for trading and whose only souree of wealth is 
the soil is obliged to have some settled poliey regarding the foreign travel of its 
own citizens and the admission of aliens from abroad. The legislator, who has to 
give advice on these problems, must start by being as persuasive as he ean. 

In the nature of the ease, eontaet between state and state produees a medley of 
all sorts of eharaeters, beeause the unfamiliar eustoms of the [950] visitors rub 
off on to their hosts—and this, in a healthy soeiety living under sound laws, is an 
absolute disaster. Most states, however, are not well run at all, so it makes no 
difference to them if their citizens fraternize with foreigners by weleoming them 



into the state and by going for trips abroad themselves whenever they feel like it 
and wherever their wanderlust takes them, whatever their age. On the other hand 
a poliey of eomplete exclusion and eomplete refusal to go abroad is just not 
feasible, and in any ease the rest of the world would think us ehurlish and 
uncivilized: we’d get the [b] reputation of being a trueulent and surly people 
who have 'Deportations of Aliens’, as the term is—and a brutal one it is, too. 
Whether the figure you eut in the eyes of others is good or bad, you should never 
underestimate its importanee. You see, people in general don’t fall so far short of 
real goodness that they ean’t recognize virtue and vice when they see it in others; 
even wieked people have an uneanny instinet that usually enables even an 
absolute villain to understand and deseribe aeeurately enough [e] what 
distinguishes a good man from a bad. That is why most states find it an excellent 
preeept to value their good standing with the rest of the world. But the soundest 
and most important rule is this: if you mean to be perfect, you should seek to live 
in good repute only if you are really good in the first plaee, but not otherwise. 
And so it will be entirely right and proper if the state we are now founding in 
Grete wins among men a brilliant and glorious reputation for virtue, and if things 
go aeeording to plan there is every reason to expect that, out of all the states and 
eountries [d] whieh look upon the Sun and the other gods, Magnesia will be one 
of the few that are well administered. 

So what should we do about the admission of aliens and our own journeys to 
plaees in foreign eountries? Pirst of all, no young person under forty is ever to be 
allowed to travel abroad under any eireumstanees; nor is anyone to be allowed to 
go for private reasons, but only on some publie business, as a herald or 
ambassador or as an observer of one sort or another. (Of eourse, absenee abroad 
on miliary service in wartime doesn’t deserve [e] to be mentioned in the same 
breath: it’s not one of those journeys whieh are Tor diplomatie reasons’!) We 
must send representatives to take part in the sacrifices and games held at Delphi 
in honor of Apollo and at Olympia in honor of Zeus, and to Nemea and the 
Isthmus; and we must send as many representatives as we ean, the finest and 
noblest of our citizens, who will do eredit to our state in these saered gatherings 
of peaee, [951] and win it renown to mateh that of her armies on the field of 
battle. And when they return, they will tell the younger generation that the soeial 
and politieal eustoms of the rest of the world don’t measure up to their own. 

But there are other kinds of observers who should be dispatehed, provided the 
Guardians of the Laws give permission. If any citizen would like to spend rather 
longer surveying at his leisure the life lived by foreigners, no law should prevent 



him, beeause no state will ever be able to live at a properly advanced level of 
civilization if it keeps itself to itself and never [b] eomes into eontaet with all the 
vices and virtues of mankind; nor will it be able to preserve its laws intaet if it 
just gets used to them without grasping their raison d’etre. In the mass of 
mankind you’ll invariably find a number—though only a small number—of 
geniuses with whom it is worth anything to assoeiate, and they erop up just as 
often in badly-ruled [e] states as in the well-ruled. So the citizen of a well-run 
state, provided he’s ineorruptible, should go out and range over land and sea to 
traek them down, so that he ean see to the strengthening of the eustoms of his 
eountry that are soundly based, and the refurbishing of any that are defective. 
Without this observation and researeh a state will never stay at the peak of 
perfection; nor will it if the observers are ineompetent. 

Glinias: So how ean we ensure that both these requirements are met? 

Athenian: Like this. In the first plaee, anyone who goes observing for us in 
this fashion must be over fifty; and sinee the Guardians of the Laws are going to 
send him abroad as a speeimen Magnesian, he must be one of those citizens who 
have gained a good reputation generally, and partieularly [d] in war; and on 
passing sixty he must go off observing no longer. 

When he has spent as many of his ten years as he pleases making his 
observations, he should eome home and present himself before the eouneil 
whieh muses on legislation. (This eouneil,- whieh should eonsist partly of young 
men and partly of old, must have a striet rule to meet daily from dawn until the 
sun is well up in the sky. Its membership is to be: (1) those Priests who have won 
high distinetion, (2) the ten Guardians of the Laws [e] who are eurrently the 
most senior, (3) the Minister of Edueation for the time being, together with his 
predeeessors in office. No member should attend alone: eaeh is to bring a young 
man of his own ehoiee, aged between thirty and forty. The diseussion at their 
meetings must always eenter round [952] their own state, the problems of 
legislation, and any other important point relevant to sueh topies that they may 
discover from external sourees. They must be partieularly eoneerned with those 
studies whieh promise, if pursued, to further their researehes by throwing light 
on legislative problems that would otherwise remain difficult and obseure. 
Whichever of these studies are sanetioned by the older members should be 
pursued with all diligenee by the younger. If one of the proteges invited to attend 
is judged to be inadequate, the whole eouneil is to eensure the man who [b] 
invited him; but any that get a good name should be fostered and watehed with 
partieular eare by the state at large, and if they do what’s wanted of them, they 


are to be speeially honored, but if they turn out worse than most other young 
men they should suffer eorrespondingly worse disgraee.) To this eouneil, then, 
the observer of foreign eustoms must proeeed as soon as he gets baek. If he has 
eome aeross people who were able to give him some information about any 
problems of legislation or teaehing or edueation, or if he aetually eomes baek 
with some discoveries of his own, he should make his report to a full meeting of 
the eouneil. If he seems to [e] be not a whit better or worse for his journey, he 
should be eongratulated at any rate for his energy; if he is thought to have 
beeome appreeiably better, even higher reeognition should be given him during 
his lifetime, and after his death he must be paid appropriate honors by authority 
of the assembled eouneil. But if it seems that he has returned eorrupted, this self- 
styled 'expert’ must talk to no one, young or old, and provided he obeys the 
authorities he may live as a private person; but if not, and 

105. he is convicted in eourt of meddling in some edueational or legal [d] 

question, 

he must die. 

106. If none of the authorities takes him to eourt when that is what he 

deserves, 

it should eount as a blaek mark against them when distinetions are awarded. 

So mueh for the way foreign travel should be undertaken and the sort of 
persons who should venture on it. But what about our duty to weleome foreign 
visitors? There are four eategories of them worth diseussing. Those in the first 
turn up every year without fail, usually in summer, with the [e] regularity of 
migrating birds. Most of them are on business trips in seareh of profit, and 
throughout the summer they 'wing’ their way like so many birds aeross the sea 
to foreign parts. They must be received at trading posts and harbors and in publie 
buildings outside but not far from the state by officials appointed for the 
purpose, who should (a) take good eare that none of this eategory of visitor 
introduees any novel eustom, (b) [953] handle with proper impartiality the 
lawsuits that affect them, and (e) keep intereourse with them down to the 
unavoidable minimum. The seeond type are 'observers’ in the most basie sense: 
they eome to see the sights, and to listen, too, at festivals of the arts. All sueh 
visitors should be received in hospitable lodgings near temples, by whose priests 
and eustodians they are to be looked after and attended to. Then, when they have 
stayed for a reasonable length of time, and seen and heard what they eame to see 



and hear, they should take their leave without having inflicted or suffered any 
harm. If anyone injures them, or they injure anyone else, the Priests [b] are to aet 
as judges, provided no more than fifty draehmas are involved. If the elaim is for 
a greater sum, the trial must be held before the Market-Wardens. 

The third type of visitor, who arrives from another eountry on some matter of 
state, should be received at publie expense, and by no one except Generals, 
Cavalry-Commanders and Company-Commanders. Together with the executive 
for the time being, the official by whom he is put up and entertained should have 
the sole responsibility for him. [e] 

Sometimes, though rarely, a fourth kind of visitor arrives. If ever a eounterpart 
to our own observers eomes from a foreign eountry, we shall first of all require 
that he should be not less than fifty years old, and in addition he should profess 
to be eoming to view something whose excellence surpasses that of anything in 
the rest of the world, or to report on some sueh feature to another state. Sueh a 
man may dispense with invitations, [d] and present himself at the doors of the 
wise and rieh, beeause that is the elass of man he is himself. In the full 
confidence that he is the right sort of guest for sueh a distinguished host, he 
should go to the home of (say) the Minister of Edueation, or of someone who has 
won an award for virtue. He should spend his time in the eompany of one or 
other of these, and after an exchange of information take his leave, duly honored 
as a friend by friends with fitting presents and tokens of esteem. 

These are the laws that should govern the reeeption of all our visitors [e] from 
abroad, of either sex, and the dispateh of our own people to other eountries. We 
must show respeet for Zeus the God of Strangers, and not keep aliens at arm’s 
length by uneongenial food and offensive sacrifices (like the sons of Old Eather 
Nile do nowadays), or by uncivilized proelamations. 

Anyone who stands surety should do so in preeise terms, by specifying all the 
details of the agreement in a written eontraet, before not less than three witnesses 
if the sum involved is less than one thousand draehmas, [954] and not less than 
five in the ease of greater sums. (Also, a warrantor- is surety for a vendor who is 
insolvent or eannot be sued, and is to have the same liability in law.) 

When a man wants to seareh someone else’s premises, he should do so elad in 
only his tunie,- without a belt, and after swearing to the gods specified by law 
that he really does expect to find what he’s looking for. The other party is to 
open up his home, ineluding all its sealed and unsealed property, to be searehed; 
if he refuses permission to seareh to anyone [b] requesting it, the party thus 
hindered must go to law, giving his estimate of the value of the object he is 


looking for. 

107. If the defendant is convicted, 

he must pay double the estimated value as damages. 

If the owner of the house happens to be away, the residents must make unsealed 
property available for seareh; sealed property should be eountersealed by the 
seareher, who should then post anyone he likes to guard it for a period of five 
days. If the householder stays away for longer than that, the other party should 
fetch the City-Wardens and make the seareh, opening up sealed property as well 
and sealing it up again afterwards in [e] the same way in the presenee of the 
household and the City-Wardens. 

Now for eases when title is in dispute. After a eertain period has elapsed, it 
must be no longer possible to ehallenge the rights of the person in possession. In 
Magnesia, of eourse, dispute about land or houses is out of the question. But as 
for other possessions, if a man has used something openly in town or market- 
plaee or temple, and no one has tried to recover it and elaimed to have been 
looking for it all the time the other man has obviously made no attempt at 
eoneealment, then provided the ownership of the one party and the seareh of the 
other have eontinued for a year, [d] after the expiry of that period no elaim for 
recovery is to be permitted. If a man uses an object openly, not indeed in town or 
market-plaee, but in the eountryside, and no one confronts him with a elaim to it 
for five years, then on the expiry of that period no one is to be allowed to attempt 
repossession. If the artiele is used in a man’s town house, the time limit is to be 
three years; if it is kept in a building in the eountry, ten years; and if it is used 
abroad, then there is to be no time limit for recovery at [e] all, however long the 
elaimant may take to find it. 

Sometimes a man may forcibly prevent a litigant or witness from appearing at 
a trial. If he prevents a slave, his own or another’s, the suit should be null and 
void. 

108. If he prevents a free man, 

he must be imprisoned for a year and be liable to a suit for kidnapping [955] at 

the hands of anyone who eares to proseeute, and the suit will be null in any 

ease. 


If a man forcibly prevents a rival eompetitor from partieipating in an athletie 
or eultural or any other eontest, anyone who wishes should report the fact to the 



supervisors of the games, who should set the would-be eontestant free to enter 
the eompetition. If they prove unable to do so, and the man responsible for the 
eompetitor’s absenee wins, the prize should be awarded to the person prevented 
from eompeting, and he should be [b] reeorded as the winner in any temple he 
pleases. 

109. The person who has hindered him must not be allowed to make any 
dedieation or reeord relating to that eontest, and he must be liable to a 
proseeution for damages whether he wins or loses. 

110. If a man receives stolen goods, knowing them to be stolen, 
he must suffer the same penalty as the thief. 

111. The penalty for harboring an exile should be death. 

Everyone is to have the same friends and enemies as the state. 

112. (a) If a man makes a private peaee or wages private war with [e] anyone 
without the baeking of the state, 

he too must be punished by death. 

If any seetional interest in the state makes peaee or war with any parties on its 
own aeeount, the Generals must haul those responsible for the affairs before a 
eourt. 

(b) If the defendants are convicted, 
death should be the penalty. 

Members of the publie service should perform their duties without taking 
bribes. Sueh a praetiee must never be extenuated by an approving reference to 
maxims like 'One good turn deserves another’. It is not easy for an [d] official to 
reaeh his deeisions impartially and stiek to them, and the safest thing he ean do 
is to listen to the law and obey its eommand to take no gifts for his services. 

113. If a man disobeys and is convicted in eourt, 
the only penalty permitted is to be death. 

Now to deal with payments to the publie treasury. For a variety of reasons, an 
assessment must be made of eaeh man’s property, and the members of the tribes 



must make a written return of the year’s produee to the Gountry-Wardens. The 
treasury will thus be able to use whichever [e] of the two methods of exacting 
payment it finds convenient—that is, every year the authorities will deeide to 
levy a proportion either of the sum total of the individual assessments or of the 
revenues aeeruing that partieular year. (Payment for the eommon meals should 
be excluded from the ealeulations.) 

The offerings a reasonable man makes to the gods should be on a 
eorrespondingly reasonable seale. As the earth and every household’s hearth are 
already saered to all the gods, no one should eonseerate them a seeond time. The 
gold and silver that you find in temples and private [956] houses in other states 
eneourage jealousy; ivory, taken as it is from a lifeless body, is an unelean 
offering; and iron and bronze are instruments of war. A man may offer at the 
publie temples any objects he likes made of wood or stone, provided that in 
either ease it eonsists of no more than a single pieee; if he offers woven material, 
it should not exceed what one woman ean produee in a month. In general, and 
partieularly in the ease of woven material, white is the eolor appropriate to the 
gods; dyes must not be [b] employed, except for military deeorations. The gifts 
the gods find most aeeeptable are birds and pietures, provided they do not take a 
painter more than a single day to eomplete. All this should serve as a pattern for 
all our other offerings. 

Now that we have deseribed the nature and number of the parts into whieh the 
whole state is divided, and done what we ean to frame laws for all the most 
important agreements men make, we’re left with the question of legal proeedure. 
The eourt of first resort will eonsist of judges—arbitrators, in fact, but 'judges’ is 
really a more appropriate title—ehosen [e] by agreement between proseeutor and 
defendant. If the ease is not settled in the first eourt, the litigants should go and 
eontest it again before the seeond (eomposed of villagers and tribesmen, duly 
divided into twelve groups), but at the risk of an enhaneed penalty: if the 
defendant loses for the seeond time, he must be muleted an additional fifth of the 
penalty previously assessed and reeorded. If he is still aggrieved with his judges 
and wants to fight the ease for the third time, he must take it to the Seleet [d] 
Judges, and if he is defeated again, he is to pay one and a half times the original 
penalty. As for the proseeutor, if he is not prepared to lie down under defeat in 
the first eourt, and goes before the seeond, he should be awarded the extra fifth 
of the penalty if he wins, but be fined that amount if he loses. If the litigants 
refuse to acquiesce in the earlier deeision and go before the third eourt, and the 
defendant loses, he must pay one and a half times the penalty as already stated; if 



the proseeutor loses, he must be fined one half of it. [e] 

But what about the balloting for jurors, and the proeedure for making up the 
juries? What about the appointment of attendants for the various officials, the 
fixing of times at whieh the various formalities should be eompleted, voting 
methods, adjournments, and all the other similar ineseapable details of legal 
proeedure, sueh as putting eases early or late in the ealendar, the enforcement of 
attendanee and of replies to interrogation, and suehlike? Well, we’ve made the 
point before, but the truth is all the better for being stated two or even three 
times. All these minor rules are [957] perfectly easy to invent, and the senior 
legislator may skip them and leave it to his young sueeessor to fill in the gaps. 
But although that will be reasonable enough in the ease of the eourts that are 
appointed privately, the eommon publie eourts, and those that the various 
officials need to use in the performance of their duties, need a rather different 
approaeh. Sensible people in several states have framed a good many deeent 
regulations whieh our Guardians of the Laws should adapt for the state that we 
are now [b] founding. The Guardians should examine them and toueh them up 
after trying them out in praetiee, until they think they have lieked eaeh single 
one into shape; then they should finalize them, ratify them as immutable, and 
render them lifelong obedienee. Then there is the question of the silenee of the 
judges, and the restraint or otherwise of their language, as well as all the other 
details in whieh our standards of justice and goodness and deeorum differ from 
those you find in sueh variety in other states. We’ve already had something to 
say on this topie, and we shall have more to say towards the end. The judge who 
wants to aet with proper judicial [e] impartiality should bear all these points in 
mind and get hold of books in whieh to study the subject. The study of laws, 
provided they are good laws, is unsurpassed for its power to improve the student. 
(It ean’t be an aeeident that the name of this god-given and wonderful institution, 
law, is so suggestive of reason.)- And other eompositions, sueh as eulogies or 
eensures in verse or prose, in the latter ease either taking written form or being 
simply spoken during our day-to-day eontaets when we indulge in [d] 
eontentious argument or (sometimes thoughtlessly) express our agreement—all 
these will be measured against a elear eriterion: the writings of the legislator, 
whieh the good judge will treasure as a kind of antidote against the others, so as 
to ensure his own moral health and that of the state. He will confirm and 
strengthen the virtuous in the paths of righteousness, [e] and do his best to 
banish ignoranee and ineontinenee and eowardiee and indeed every sort of 
injustice from the hearts of those eriminals whose outlook ean be eured. 


However—and this is a point that deserves eonstant [958] repetition—when a 
man’s soul is unalterably fixed in that eondition by deeree of fate, our erudite 
judges and their advisers will deserve the eommendation of the whole state if 
they eure him by imposing the penalty of death. 

When the suits for the year have been finally deeided, the following laws must 
apply to the execution of judgment. Pirst of all, immediately after the voting in 
eaeh ease, and by proelamation of a herald in the hearing of the judges, the 
official who has pronouneed sentenee should assign all [b] the property of the 
convicted party, except the minimum he must retain, to the successful 
proseeutor. If after the expiry of the month following that in whieh the ease was 
tried the loser has not settled the business with the victor to the satisfaction of 
both, the official who gave judgment must at the request of the victorious party 
hand over the goods of the loser. If the latter laeks the means to pay, and the 
deficiency amounts to a draehma or more, he must not be allowed to proseeute 
other people (they however, [e] being entitled to proseeute him), until he has 
paid his debt in full to his opponent. If someone who has received an adverse 
verdict obstruets the beneh that eondemned him, the officials thus obstrueted 
should haul him before the eourt of the Guardians of the Laws. 

114. If he is convicted on sueh a eharge, 

he must be punished by death, 

on the grounds that his eonduet is wreeking the entire state and its laws. 

Now here’s the next point. A man is born and brought up, and begets and rears 
his own ehildren in turn; he deals fairly in his business transaetions, [d] paying 
the penalty if he has done anyone injury and exacting one if others have wronged 
him; and finally, as destiny deerees, after an old age spent in obedienee to the 
laws, the eourse of nature will bring him to the end of his life. So what should 
we do when a man or woman has died? Pirst, we must bow to the absolute 
authority of the Expounders’ instruetions about the saered rites to be observed in 
honor of the nether gods and those of this world. No tomb, whether its mound is 
large or small, should be eonstrueted anywhere on land that ean be farmed; 
graves [e] must take up spaee only where nature has made the ground good for 
nothing except the reeeption and eoneealment of the bodies of the dead with 
minimum detriment to the living, beeause no one, alive or dead, must ever rob 
the living of any land whieh—thanks to the natural fertility of Mother Earth— 
will grow food for the human raee. The soil must not be piled higher than five 



men ean manage by working for five days. Stone slabs must not be made bigger 
than they need to be to aeeommodate a eulogy of the deeeased’s eareer of not 
more than the usual four hexameters. [959] The laying-out at home should not 
last longer than is neeessary to confirm that the person really is dead and not just 
in a faint; in average eases, it will be reasonable for the body to be taken to the 
tomb after two days. 

We should, of eourse, trust whatever the legislator tells us, but espeeially his 
doetrine that the soul has an absolute superiority over the body, and that while I 
am alive I have nothing to thank for my individuality except my soul, whereas 
my body is just the likeness of myself that I earry round with me. This means we 
are quite right when we say a eorpse 'looks like’ [b] the deeeased. Our real self 
—our immortal soul, as it is ealled—departs, as the aneestral law deelares, to the 
gods below to give an aeeount of itself. To the wieked, this is a terrifying 
doetrine, but a good man will weleome it. And onee he’s dead, there’s not a great 
deal we ean do to help a man: all his relatives should have helped him while he 
was still in the land of the living, so that he eould have passed his life in all 
possible justice and [e] holiness; and then after death he eould have eseaped the 
penalty visited on evil deeds in the life to eome. This all goes to show that we 
should never squander our last penny, on the fanciful assumption that this lump 
of flesh being buried really is our own son or brother or whoever it is we 
mournfully think we are burying. We ought to realize that in fact he has departed 
in final eonsummation of his destiny, and that it is our duty to make the best of 
what we have and spend only a moderate sum on the body, whieh we may now 
think of as a kind of altar to the gods below, [d] now deserted by its spirit; and as 
for what is meant by 'moderate’ in this matter, the most respeetable ideas will be 
those of the legislator. The law, then, should specify a reasonable level of 
expenditure as follows. In the ease of a member of the highest property-elass, the 
whole funeral should not eost more than five hundred draehmas; three hundred 
may be spent on a member of the seeond elass, two hundred on a member of the 
third, and one hundred on a member of the fourth. 

The Guardians of the Laws will have to shoulder a great many burdens and 
responsibilities, but their overriding duty will be to devote their lives [e] to the 
eare of ehildren and adults and indeed persons of all ages. In partieular, when a 
man is nearing his end his household should invite one Guardian to take eharge 
of him, and if the funeral arrangements pass off deeorously and without 
extravagance, this Guardian-in-eharge will get the eredit, but if not, then the 
blame will be at his door. The laying-out and other matters should take plaee 



aeeording to usage, but usage must be modified by the following direetions of 
our legislator-statesman. Tasteless though it is to forbid or instruet people to 
weep over the dead, dirges [960] should be forbidden; and eries of mourning 
should be allowed only inside the house. The mourners must not bring the eorpse 
on to the open street nor make their proeession a noisy one, and they must be 
outside the eity by day-break.’ So mueh for the regulations on the subject. The 
person who obeys them will never be punished, but 

115. if a man disobeys a single Guardian of the Laws, 

he must be punished by them all with whatever penalty reeommends itself to 

their united judgment. 

[b] The other methods of burying the dead, and the kind of eriminals to whom 
we deny burial, sueh as parrieides, temple-robbers and all similar eategories, 
have already been specified and provided for in the legal eode.- And that means, 

I suppose, that we have pretty well eome to the end of our legislation. 

Athenian: However, even when you have achieved or gained or founded 
something, you have never quite finished. Only when you have ensured 
eomplete and perpetual seeurity for your ereation ean you reekon to have done 
everything that ought to have been done. Until then, it’s a ease of [e] 'unfinished 
business’. 

Glinias: Well said, sir—but what’s the partieular point you had in mind in 
saying that? Gould you be a little elearer? 

Athenian: Well, you know, eiinias, a lot of old expressions are 
extraordinarily apt. I’m thinking partieularly of the names of the Pates. 

Glinias: What names? 

Athenian: Laehesis for the first, Glotho for the seeond, and Atropos for the 
third fulfiller of destiny——the last so ealled from her likeness to a [d] woman 
making the threads on her spindle irreversible.— That is preeisely the situation 
we want to see in our state and its citizens—not merely physieal health and 
soundness, but the rule of law in their souls and (more important than all that) 
the preservation of the laws themselves. In fact, it seems to me that the service 
we’ve still not done for the laws is to discover how to build into them a 
resistanee to being reversed. 

Glinias: That’s serious, beeause I don’t suppose there’s a way of giving 
anything that sort of property. 

[e] Athenian: But there is. I see that quite elearly now. 


Glinias: Well then, we mustn’t abandon our task till we’ve achieved this for 
the legal eode we’ve expounded. It would be silly to waste our labor on 
something by failing to eonstruet it on a firm foundation. 

Athenian: You’re right to eneourage me, and you’ll find me as keen as you 
are. 

Glinias: Splendid! So what is this safety device for our politieal system and 
legal eode going to be, aeeording to you? And how ean we eonstruet it? 

[961] Athenian: We said— that we ought to have in the state a eouneil with 
the following range of membership. The ten Guardians of the Laws who are 
eurrently the eldest were to convene together with all persons who had won 
awards of distinetion and the travelers who had gone abroad to see if they eould 
discover any speeial method of keeping a legal eode intaet. When these 
observers got baek safe and sound, they were to be aeeepted as suitable 
assoeiates of the eouneil, provided they had first passed the serutiny of its 
members. In addition, eaeh member had to bring a young man of at least thirty 
years of age, but only after seleeting him as [b] partieularly well qualified by 
natural abilities and edueation; on these terms the young man was to be 
introdueed to the other members of the eouneil, and if they approved of him, he 
was to join them; if not, they were not to breathe a word to anyone about the fact 
that he was eonsidered, least of all to the rejected eandidate himself. The eouneil 
was to meet before dawn, when people are least beset by other business, publie 
or private. That was more or less the deseription we gave earlier, wasn’t it? [e] 

Glinias: Gertainly it was. 

Athenian: So I’m going to resume the subject of this eouneil, and here’s the 
point I want to make about it. I maintain that if one were to lower it as a sort of 
‘anehor’ for the whole state, then provided eonditions were suitable, it would 
keep safe everything we wanted it to. 

Glinias: How so? 

Athenian: Now at this erueial moment, we must strain every musele to get 
things right. 

Glinias: That’s a fine sentiment. Now do what you have in mind. 

Athenian: The question we have to ask about anything, Glinias, is this: [d] 
what is it that has the speeial power of keeping it safe in eaeh of its activities? In 
a living ereature, for instanee, this is the natural function of the soul and the 
head, in partieular. 

Glinias: Again, what’s your point? 

Athenian: Well, when these two are functioning satisfactorily, they ensure the 


animars safety, don’t they? 

Glinias: How so? 

Athenian: Beeause no matter what else is true of either, the soul is the seat of 
reason and the head enjoys the faculties of sight and hearing. In short, the 
eombination of reason with the highest senses eonstitutes a single faculty that 
would have every right to be ealled the salvation of the animal eoneerned. 

Glinias: That’s likely enough, I suppose. 

Athenian: Of eourse it is. But how do reason and the senses eombine to [e] 
ensure the safety of a ship, in fair weather or foul? Isn’t it beeause eaptain and 
erew interpret sense-data by reason, as embodied in the expertise eaptains have, 
that they keep themselves and the whole ship safe? 

Glinias: Naturally. 

Athenian: We’ve no need to multiply examples, but take a general in 
eommand of his army, or any doetor tending a human body. What will they eaeh 
aim at, on the assumption that they intend, as they should, to preserve their 
eharges safe and sound? Won’t the general aim at victory [962] and eontrol over 
the enemy, and won’t doetors and their attendants aim to keep the body in a 
healthy eondition? 

Glinias: Of eourse. 

Athenian: Now eonsider a doetor who ean’t recognize the state of the body 
we’ve just ealled 'health’, or a general who doesn’t know what’s meant by 
Aietory’ and the other terms we reviewed. Gould either of them possibly be 
judged to have a rational knowledge of his field? 

Glinias: Of eourse not. 

Athenian: And if the ruler of a state were obviously ignorant of the [b] target 
at whieh a statesman should aim, would he really deserve his title Tuler’? Would 
he be eapable of ensuring the safety of an institution whose purpose he entirely 
failed to appreeiate? 

Glinias: Gertainly not. 

Athenian: Well then, in the present eireumstanees, if our settlement of this 
territory is to be finished off properly, it looks as if we shall have to provide it 
with some eonstituent that understands (a) this target we have mentioned—the 
target, whatever we find it is, of the statesman, (b) how to hit it, and (e) whieh 
laws (above all) and whieh persons have helpful advice to give and whieh not. If 
a state laeks some sueh eonstituent, no [e] one will be surprised to see it 
staggering from one irrational and senseless expedient to another in all its affairs. 

Glinias: That’s true. 



Athenian: So is there any institution or eonstituent part of our state qualified 
and prepared to function as an organ of proteetion? Can we name one? 

Glinias: No, sir, not with mueh assuranee, anyway. But if guess I must, I think 
your remarks point to the Gouneil you said just now had to convene during the 
night. 

[d] Athenian: You’ve eaught my meaning splendidly, eiinias. As the drift of 
our present argument shows, that body must possess virtue in all its 
eompleteness, whieh means above all that it will not take erratie aim at one 
target after another but keep its eye on one single target and shoot all its arrows 
at that. 

Glinias: Gertainly. 

Athenian: Now we ean see why it is hardly surprising that rules and 
regulations fluctuate so mueh from state to state: it is beeause legislation has a 
different aim in eaeh. Nor is it surprising that in most eases you find that some 
people think of justice as nothing but the subjection of the state [e] to the rule of 
this or that type of person without regard to their vice or virtue, while others 
think of it as the opportunity to beeome rieh, no matter whether they are thereby 
enslaved or not; others again are bent hell for leather on a life of 'freedom’. 

Some legislators keep both ends in view, and their laws have the dual purpose of 
seeuring eontrol over other states and freedom for their own. The cleverest 
legislators of all (as they like to think of themselves), so far from aiming at one 
single end, look not only to these but all others like them, simply beeause they 
eannot identify any supremely valuable end to whieh all others ought, in their 
view, to eontribute. 

Glinias: Well then, sir, the line we took so long ago was the right one. [963] 
We said that every detail of our legislation ought to have a single end in view, 
and the proper name to eall it was, 1 think we agreed, Airtue’.— 

Athenian: Yes. 

Glinias: And 1 think we maintained that the virtues were four. 

Athenian: Indeed we did. 

Glinias: The leading one, to whieh not only the other three but everything else 
should be orientated, was reason. 

Athenian: You take the point admirably, Glinias. Now follow the rest of the 
argument. As far as the eaptain, doetor and general are eoneerned, [b] we have 
already indieated that their intelleet aims at some appropriate single end. Now it 
is the turn of the statesman’s reason to be investigated. Let’s personify it and ask 
it the following question: “My good sir, what aim do you have in view? What’s 


your single overriding purpose? The intelligent doetor ean identiiy his aeeurately 
enough, so ean’t you, with all your superior wisdom (as I suppose you’d elaim), 
identiiy yours?” Or ean you two, eiinias and Megillus, answer for him and tell 
me preeisely what your notion of his aim is, just as I’ye often given you detailed 
aeeounts [e] of the notions of many other people on their behalf? 

Glinias: No, sir, we eertainly eannot. 

Athenian: What about replying, T think he should make every effort to get an 
overall understanding of his aim, as well as see it in its various contexts’? 

Glinias: What contexts, for example? 

Athenian: Well, when we said there were four speeies of virtue, obviously the 
very fact that there were four meant that eaeh had to be thought of as somehow 
distinet from the others. 

Glinias: Surely. 

Athenian: Yet in fact we eall them all by a single name. We say eourage is 
virtue, wisdom is virtue, and the other two similarly, on the ground that really 
they are not several things but just one—virtue. [d] 

Glinias: Very true. 

Athenian: It’s not hard to explain how these two Airtues’ and the rest differ 
from eaeh other and how eaeh has acquired a different name. The real problem is 
this: why, preeisely, have we deseribed both of them (as well as the others) by 
this eommon term Airtue’? 

Glinias: What do you mean? 

Athenian: My point is perfectly easy to explain. Shall we let one of us ask the 
questions, and the other answer them? 

Glinias: Again, what do you mean? 

Athenian: Here’s the question for you to put to me: “Why is it that after [e] 
ealling both by the single term Airtue’, in the next breath we speak of two 
Airtues’, eourage and wisdom?” I’ll tell you why. One of them, eourage, eopes 
with fear, and is found in wild animals as well as human beings, notably in the 
eharaeters of very young ehildren. The soul, you see, beeomes eourageous by a 
purely natural proeess, without the aid of reason. By eontrast, in this absenee of 
reason a wise and sensible soul is out of the question. That is true now, has 
always been true, and always will be true; the two proeesses are fundamentally 
different. 

Glinias: That’s true. 

[964] Athenian: So there’s your explanation of why there are two different 
virtues. Now it’s your turn: you tell me why they are one and the same thing. 



Your job, you understand, is to tell me why the four of them nevertheless form a 
unity; and when you have demonstrated that unity, ask me to show you again in 
what sense they are four. 

Next after that we ought to ask ourselves what eonstitutes adequate 
knowledge of any object that has a name and a definition: is it enough to know 
only the name and not the definition? On the eontrary, if a man is worth his salt, 
wouldn’t it be a disgraee in him not to understand all these [b] points about a 
topie so grand and so important? 

Glinias: Presumably it would. 

Athenian: And as for a giver or guardian of laws, and indeed anyone who 
thinks of his own virtue as superior to the rest of the world’s, and has won 
awards for his achievement, is there anything more important than the qualities 
we are now diseussing—eourage, restraint, justice and wisdom? 

Glinias: Of eourse not. 

Athenian: So in sueh eireumstanees what role should the expounders, 
teaehers and lawgivers—the guardians of the rest of the eommunity—[e] play 
when a eriminal needs enlightenment and instruetion, or perhaps eorreetion and 
punishment? Should they not prove better than anyone else at giving him a full 
explanation and deseription of the effects of virtue and vice? Or is some poet- 
visitor to the state, or some self-styled 'edueationalist’, going to put up a better 
show than the winner of the palm for every kind of virtue? Where there are no 
efficient and artieulate guardians with an adequate understanding of virtue, it 
will be hardly [d] surprising if the state, preeisely beeause it is unguarded, meets 
the fate of so many states nowadays. 

Glinias: No, hardly surprising at all, I suppose. 

Athenian: Well then, shall we earry out these proposals, or what? Shall we 
make sure our guardians are more highly qualified than the man in the street to 
explain what virtue is, and to put it into praetiee? How else eould our state 
function like the head and sense of a wise man, now that it possesses within 
itself something analogous to proteet it? 

Glinias: Where is this resemblanee, sir? How do we draw sueh a eomparison? 

[e] Athenian: Obviously the state itself eorresponds to the trunk, and the 
junior guardians, ehosen for their natural gifts and the aeuteness of their mental 
vision, live as it were at the summit and survey the whole state; they store up in 
their memory all the sensations they receive while on [965] guard, and aet as 
reporters for their elder eolleagues of everything that takes plaee in the state; and 
the old men—we eould eompare them to the intelleet, for their high wisdom in 



so many vital questions—take advantage of the assistanee and advice of their 
juniors in debating poliey, so that the joint efforts of both ranks effectively 
ensure the safety of the entire state. Now is this the sort of organization we want 
to see, or some other? Should the state, in fact, keep all its citizens on the same 
level, without giving some a more specialized training and edueation than 
others? 

Glinias: My dear sir! That’s quite impraetieable. 

Athenian: Then we have to pass on to a more advanced edueation than [b] the 
one we deseribed earlier. 

Glinias: Perhaps so. 

Athenian: What about the edueation we touehed on a moment ago? Would 
that answer our needs? 

Glinias: Gertainly it would. 

Athenian: Didn’t we say that a really skilled craftsman or guardian in any 
field must be able not merely to see the many individual instanees of a thing, but 
also to win through to a knowledge of the single eentral eoneept, and when he’s 
understood that, put the various details in their proper plaee in the overall 
pieture? 

Glinias: We did, and rightly. 

Athenian: So what better tool ean there be for a penetrating investigation [e] 
of a eoneept than an ability to look beyond the many dissimilar instanees to the 
single notion? 

Glinias: Probably none. 

Athenian: Trobablyl’ No, my dear fellow, this is most eertainly the surest 
method we ean follow, no matter who we are. 

Glinias: I trust you, sir, and I agree, so let’s earry on with the diseussion on 
that basis. 

Athenian: So it looks as if we have to eompel the guardians of our divine 
foundation to get an exact idea of the eommon element in all the [d] four virtues 
—that factor whieh, though single, is to be found in eourage, restraint, justice 
and wisdom, and thus in our view deserves the general title Airtue’. This 
element, my friends, if only we have the will, is what we must grip until we ean 
explain adequately the essenee of what we have to eontemplate, whether it is a 
single entity, a eomposite whole, or both, or whatever. If this point eludes us, ean 
we ever expect to attain virtue—when we ean’t say whether it eomprises a great 
number of things [e] or just four, or whether it is a unity? Never—not if we 
believe our own advice, anyway, and we’ll have to ensure the growth of virtue in 



the state by some other means. But if in the dreumstanees we deeide we ought to 
abandon the attempt entirely, abandon it we must. 

Glinias: No, sir, in the name of the gods of hospitality, we must never 
abandon sueh a project: you seem to us to be absolutely right. So now then: how 
is one to taekle the problem? 

Athenian: Let’s postpone the question of method. The first thing we [966] 
have to settle and deeide among ourselves is whether the attempt should be made 
at all. 

Glinias: Indeed it should, if possible. 

Athenian: Well then, do we take the same line about goodness and beauty? 
Should the guardians know no more than that both these terms are a plurality, or 
should they understand the senses in whieh they are unities? 

Glinias: It looks as if they are more or less obliged to eomprehend that too— 
how they are unities. 

[b] Athenian: But what if they understood the point, but eouldn’t find the 
words to demonstrate it? 

Glinias: How absurd! That’s the eondition of a slave. 

Athenian: Well then, isn’t our doetrine going to be the same about all serious 
questions? If our guardians are going to be genuine guardians of the laws they 
must have genuine knowledge of their real nature; they must be artieulate 
enough to explain the real difference between good aetions and bad, and eapable 
of stieking to the distinetion in praetiee. 

Glinias: Naturally. 

[e] Athenian: And surely one of the finest fields of knowledge is theology, on 
whieh we’ve already lavished a great deal of attention. It’s supremely important 
to appreeiate—so far as it’s given to man to know these things—the existence of 
the gods and the obvious extent of their power. The man in the street may be 
forgiven if he simply follows the voice of the law, but if any intended guardian 
fails to work hard to master every theologieal proof there is, we must eertainly 
not grant him the same indulgenee; in other words, we must never ehoose as a 
Guardian of the Laws [d] anyone who is not preternaturally gifted or has not 
worked hard at theology, or allow him to be awarded distinetions for virtue. 

Glinias: It’s fair enough, as you say, that the idle or ineompetent in this 
business should never be allowed to get anywhere near sueh honors. 

Athenian: Now we know, don’t we, that among the arguments we’ve already 
diseussed, there are two in partieular whieh eneourage belief in the gods? 

Glinias: Whieh two are they? 



Athenian: One is the point we made about the soul, when we argued that [e] 
it is far older and far more divine than all those things whose movements have 
sprung up and provided the impulse whieh has plunged it into a perpetual stream 
of existence. Another argument was based on the systematie motion of the 
heavenly bodies and the other objects under the eontrol of reason, whieh is 
responsible for the order in the universe. No one who has eontemplated all this 
with a careful and expert eye has in fact ever degenerated into [967] sueh 
ungodliness as to reaeh the position that most people would expect him to reaeh. 
They suppose that if a man goes in for sueh things as astronomy and the 
essential assoeiated diseiplines, and sees events apparently happening by 
neeessity rather than beeause they are direeted by the intention of a benevolent 
will, heTl turn into an atheist. 

Glinias: Well, what would happen, in fact? 

Athenian: Today, as I said, the situation is quite different from the time when 
thinkers regarded these bodies as inanimate. Even then, men were [b] overcome 
with wonder at them, and those who studied them really elosely got an inkling of 
the aeeepted doetrines of today, that sueh remarkably aeeurate predietions about 
their behavior would never have been possible if they were inanimate, and 
therefore irrational; and even in those days there were some— who had the 
hardihood to stiek their neek out and assert it was reason that imposed regularity 
and order on the heavens. However, these same thinkers went sadly astray over 
the souTs natural priority to matter: regarding soul as a reeent ereation, they 
turned the universe upside [e] down, so to speak, and their own theories to boot. 
They eoneluded from the evidence of their eyes that all the bodies that move 
aeross the heavens were mere eolleetions of stone and earth and many other 
kinds of inanimate matter—inanimate matter whieh nevertheless initiated a 
ehain of eausation responsible for all the order in the universe. These views 
brought down on the philosophers’ heads a great many aeeusations of atheism, 
and provoked a lot of hostility; poets, in partieular, joined in the ehorus of abuse 
and among other inanities eompared the philosophers to bitehes baying at the [d] 
moon. But today, as I said, the situation is fundamentally different. 

Glinias: How so? 

Athenian: No mortal ean ever attain a truly religious outlook without risk of 
relapse unless he grasps the two doetrines we’re now diseussing: first, that the 
soul is far older than any ereated thing, and that it is immortal and eontrols the 
entire world of matter; and seeond (a doetrine we’ve expounded often enough 
before) that reason is the supreme power among the heavenly bodies. He also 


has to master the essential preliminary studies, [e] survey with the eye of a 
philosopher what they have in eommon, and use them to frame eonsistent rules 
of moral aetion; and finally, when a reasoned explanation is possible, he must be 
able to provide it. No one who is unable [968] to acquire these insights and rise 
above the level of the ordinary virtues will ever be good enough to govern an 
entire state, but only to assist government earried on by others. And that means, 
eiinias and Megillus, that we now have to eonsider whether we are going to add 
yet another law to the eode we’ve already expounded, to the effect that the 
Noeturnal Gouneil of the Authorities, duly primed by the eourse of studies we’ve 
deseribed, shall be eonstituted the legal proteetor of the safety of the state. Or is 
there some altemative eourse for us to take? [b] 

Glinias: Oh, but my dear sir, there’s no question of refusing to add this law, if 
we ean manage it, even if our sueeess is only partial. 

Athenian: Then let’s make every effort to win the struggle. rve had a lot of 
experience of sueh projects and have studied the field for a long time, so I’ll be 
more than happy to help you—and perhaps I shall find others to join me. 

Glinias: Well, sir, we must eertainly stiek to the path on whieh—it is hardly 
an exaggeration to say—God himself is guiding us. But the question to whieh we 
need an answer at the moment is this: what will be the eorreet proeedure on our 
part? [e] 

Athenian: Megillus and eiinias, it is impossible to lay down the eouneil’s 
activities until it has been established. Its eurrieulum must be deeided by those 
who have already mastered the neeessary branehes of knowledge—and only 
previous instruetion and plenty of intimate diseussion will settle sueh matters as 
that. 

Glinias: How so? How are we supposed to understand that remark? 

[d] Athenian: Pirst of all, of eourse, we shall have to eompile a list of 
eandidates qualified for the office of guardian by age, intelleetual attainments, 
moral eharaeter and way of life. Then there’s the question of what they have to 
learn. It is difficult to find out this for oneself, and it is not easy either to 
discover somebody else who has already done so and learn from him. Quite 
apart from that, it will be a waste of time to produee written regulations about 
the order in whieh the various subjects should be taekled and how long should be 
spent on eaeh, beeause even the students, [e] until they have thoroughly 
absorbed a subject, won’t realize why it eomes at just that point in the 
eurrieulum. So although it would be a mistake to treat all these details as 
inviolable seerets, it would be fair to say that they ought not to be divulged 



beforehand, beeause advance diselosure throws no light at all on the questions 
we’re diseussing. 

Glinias: Well then, sir, if that’s the ease, what are we to do? 

Athenian: My friends, we must 'ehanee our arm’, as the saying is. If we are 
prepared to stake the whole eonstitution on a throw of hhree sixes’ [969] or 
hhree ones’, then that’s what we’ll have to do, and I’ll shoulder part of the risk 
by giving a full explanation of my views on training and edueation, whieh we’ve 
now started to diseuss all over again. However, the risk is enormous and unique. 
So I bid you, Glinias, take the business in hand: establish the state of the 
Magnesians (or whatever other name God adopts for it), and if you’re successful 
you’ll win enormous fame; at [b] any rate you’ll never lose a reputation for 
eourage that will dwarf all your sueeessors’. And if, my good eompanions, if this 
wonderful eouneil of ours ean be formed, then the state must be entrusted to it, 
and praetieally no modern legislator will want to oppose us. We thought of our 
eombined metaphor of head and intelleet, whieh we mentioned a moment ago, as 
idealistie dreaming——but it will all eome true, provided the eouneil members 
[e] are rigorously seleeted, properly edueated, and after the eompletion of their 
studies lodged in the eitadel of the eountry and made into guardians whose 
powers of proteetion we have never seen excelled in our lives before. 

Megillus: My dear Glinias, judging from what we’ve heard said, either we’ll 
have to abandon the project of founding the state or refuse to let our visitor leave 
us, and by entreaties and every ruse we ean think of enroll him as a partner in the 
foundation of the state. 

[d] Glinias: You’re quite right, Megillus. That’s what I’m going to do. May I 
enlist your help too? 

Megillus: You may indeed. 


1. See Iliad xvi fin., xvii.l25 ff., xviii.78 ff. In the Trojan war, Patroelus, son of Menoetius and eompanion 
of Aehilles, while wearing the armor of Aehilles’ father Peleus, was killed by Heetor. 

2. In Plato’s text the regulation ealled here lOO(b) eomes after 101. 

3. Reading protimdn in d7. 

4. Alternatively, ‘half the litigants’. 

5. Apparently the ‘Noeturnal’ eouneil, whieh has not yet been announeed: see 960b ff. 

6. The vendor from whom the vendor bought the object in question. 

7. Deleting e in a5. 

8. Nomos (‘law’) suggests nous (’reason’). 

9. 717e-718a, 872e ff., 908e ff., and 947b ff. 

10. Respectively ‘the Distributor of Lots’, ‘the Spinner’, and ‘the Inflexible One’. 

11. Reading atraktdi in c9. 

12. 951d-952d. 


13. See 630d-e. 

14. Presumably Anaxagoras (mid fifth eentury) in partieular. Cf. Phaedo 97b ff. 

15. See 961d and 964e-965a. 


KPTNOMTS 


Translated by Riehard D. MeKirahan, Jr. Text: L. Taran, Aeademiea: Plato, Philip of Opus, and the 
Pseudo-Platonie Epinomis, Ameriean Philosophieal Soeiety, Philadelphia, 1975. 


As its name indieates, Epinomis is an addition or appendix to the Laws (Nomoi 
in Greek). Glinias, Megillus, and the Athenian visitor reeonyene at some 
unspecified time after their conversation in the Laws. Their purpose is to diseuss 
the nature ofwisdom—the eopestone ofhuman fulfillment and happiness — and, 
more partieularly, the studies by whieh it is to be attained. instruetion in these 
must be given to the members ofthe governing Gouneil oftheir proposed new 
eity of Magnesia, eharged as the Gouneil is with knowing in detail the overaU 
aim of law and how to maintain in perpetuity laws and praetiees that achieve it. 
At the end ofthe Laws, it was agreed that these matters eould not usefully be 
explained in advance; the thing to do was aetually to establish a eity having the 
right laws, edueate and seleet a Gouneil, and leave to them the further 
legislation about their sueeessors’ edueation. Now, going baek on that, the 
Athenian agrees to explain what the neeessary studies are and to legislate about 
them. It turns out, surprisingly perhaps, that though eertain preliminary studies 
are also needed, wisdom is eonstituted solely by the knowledge ofastronomy—of 
the single, mathematieally unified system ofthe eonstant movements ofthe 
heavenly bodies (assumed, ofcourse, to be rotating round the earth). Knowing 
that, the Gouneil members will know the prineiple oforder needed to organize 
eorreetly the whole ofhuman Iife, both individually and soeio-politieally. 

This diserepaney (and there are others) already suggests that Plato was not 
the author ofthis work. This is generally aeeepted in eurrent seholarship. There 
is aneient testimony that its author was in fact Philip of Opus, who is also said to 
have ‘transeribed’ the Laws, presumably from wax tablets in whieh Plato Ieft the 
work at his death beeause he was still revising it. Ifso, it presents one ofthe first 
‘Platonisms’, very elose to Plato’s own time, earrying forward the ‘spirit’of 
Plato’s work while giving selective and distorting emphases to various elements 
within it. 


T.M.G. 



Glinias: My friend, all three of us—you, I and Megillus here—have [973] 
eome to do what we agreed: to eonsider what aeeount we ought to give in 
explaining the nature of wisdom, as well as to diseuss the eourse of studies that 
we say makes a person who engages in thought as wise as a [b] human ean be. 
And rightly so, sinee although we have set out in detail everything else that has 
to do with legislation, we have neither stated nor discovered the most important 
thing: what a mortal must learn in order to be wise. We must not abandon this 
now, sinee to do so would be to leave largely unachieved the goal of our labors, 
whieh was to make things elear from start to finish. 

Athenian visitor: That is a good idea, eiinias, but I fear you are about [e] to 
hear an aeeount that is strange, though yet in a way not strange: the human raee 
is, as a rule, neither blessed nor happy. Many people, through their experience in 
life, offer this same aeeount. Pay attention then and eonsider elosely whether you 
find that I too, following them, am eorreet on this point. I elaim that people 
eannot beeome blessed and happy; there are but a few exceptions to this rule. (I 
limit this elaim to the duration of our lives. Those who strive to live as nobly as 
they ean during their life and at their end to die a noble death have a good hope 
of attaining after [d] they die everything for whieh they have striven.) I am not 
saying anything clever, but only what we all know in some way, both Greeks and 
foreigners: from the start the terms of life are harsh for every living thing. Pirst 
we have to go through the stage of being embryos. Then we have to be born 
[974] and then be brought up and edueated, and we all agree that every one of 
these stages involves eountless pains. In fact, if we don’t eount hardships, but 
only what everyone would eonsider tolerable, the time involved turns out to be 
quite brief—a period round about the middle of a person’s life, whieh is thought 
to provide a kind of breathing-spaee. But then old age quickly overtakes us and 
tends to make anyone who takes his whole life into aeeount unwilling ever to go 
through life again, unless he is full of ehildish thoughts. 

[b] What proof do I have of this? That what we are now investigating points in 
this direetion. We are investigating how to beeome wise, as if this eapaeity were 
found in everyone. But it takes to its heels whenever anyone achieves any 
expertise in any of the so-ealled arts or branehes of wisdom or in any of the other 
fields usually eonsidered to be seienees—whieh suggests that none of them 
deserves the title of wisdom about these human eoneerns. On the other hand, 
while the soul is strongly convinced and [e] divines that it is somehow its nature 
to have wisdom, it is wholly unable to find out what this is, and when and how it 
is attained. In these eireumstanees, isn’t our difficulty about wisdom entirely 



appropriate, and our investigation as well? This turns out to be a larger project 
than any of us expect who are eapable of examining themselves and others 
intelligently and eonsistently through arguments of all kinds and sorts. Shall we 
not agree that this is so? 

[d] Glinias: Perhaps we shall, my friend, sinee over time we have eome to 
share your hope that we may reaeh the full truth in these matters. 

Athenian: Pirst we must go through all the other subjects that are ealled 
seienees but that do not make those who understand and possess them wise. 
After getting these out of the way, we will try to identify the ones we need, and 
then learn them. 

To begin, let us eonsider how it is that the seienees that have to do with the 
first needs of a mortal raee are most neeessary and truly first, but also [e] how it 
happens that those who have knowledge of them, though in early times they 
were eonsidered wise, nowadays are not reputed for wisdom, but rather are 
reproaehed for sueh knowledge. We shall identify them and [975] show that 
virtually everyone with an ambition for a reputation of having developed into as 
good a person as possible avoids them in order to acquire wisdom and praetiee 
it. 

Pirst there is the knowledge that has to do with animals’ eating one another. 
The story goes that this is what has made it eustomary to eat some kinds of 
animals while entirely keeping us from eating others. May the men of former 
times be kindly to us, as indeed they are; but let the first persons we leave aside 
be the experts at the knowledge just mentioned. [b] Next, the produetion of 
barley meal and wheat flour, in eombination with the knowledge of how to use 
them for nourishment, though it is a noble and excellent pursuit, will never 
sueeeed in making anyone eompletely wise, sinee this very thing—labelling 
produetion as wisdom—would lead to disgust at the produets themselves. Nor 
will cultivation of the entire earth make anyone eompletely wise: it is elearly not 
by art but by a natural eapaeity we have from God that we have all put our hands 
to working the earth. Moreover, neither will the “weaving together” of 
dwellings, or eonstruetion as a whole, or the art of making all kinds of 
furnishings and implements, whieh ineludes bronze-working, building, molding 
and [e] weaving, as well as the manufacture of all instruments. This knowledge 
has praetieal utility for the masses, but it is not beeause it is thought to confer 
virtue that it is ealled knowledge. Nor does the art of hunting in all its various 
forms make anyone noble and wise, though it has eome to have many forms and 
involves great skill. Nor do prophetie inspiration or the ability to interpret divine 



messages have this effect in the least. The prophet only knows what he says; he 
does not understand if it is true. 

We now see that these arts enable us to possess the neeessities of life, [d] but 
that none of them makes anyone wise. Next in order is a kind of play, whieh is 
mostly imitative and in no way serious. Its praetitioners make use of many 
instruments and many bodily gestures—and not wholly beeoming ones at that. 
This ineludes skills that employ words, all the arts of the Muses, and the genres 
of visual representation, whieh are responsible for produeing many varied 
figures in many media, both wet and dry. But the imitative art makes no one wise 
in any of these things, even those who praetiee their craft with the utmost 
seriousness. 

Now that all these subjects have been dealt with, the next group turns [e] out 
to be kinds of defense, whieh eome in many different forms and whieh benefit 
many people. The chief and most widespread of these, the art of war, whieh is 
known as military strategy, has the highest reputation for utility, but requires the 
greatest amount of good luek and is granted to [976] people through eourage 
more than wisdom. The art ealled medieine too is surely a defense, in this ease 
against all the ravages the elimate inflicts upon animals through eold, 
unseasonable heat, and other things of the sort. But none of these arts is 
distinguished for wisdom of the truest sort. They laek measure, are earried along 
by opinion, and proeeed by guesswork. We will also eall both sea-eaptains and 
sailors defenders, but no one should eneourage us by proelaiming any single one 
of these men [b] wise. No one eould know the anger or Mendship of the wind, 
even though the art of sailing would find this knowledge most agreeable. Nor are 
those men wise who elaim to be defenders in lawsuits by virtue of their speaking 
ability. Their attention to people’s eharaeters is based on memoiy and rote 
acquaintance with opinion, and they stray wide of the truth about what is 
genuinely just. 

As a eandidate for the reputation of wisdom there still remains a eertain 
strange ability, whieh most would eall not wisdom, but a natural gift. Some [e] 
people easily learn whatever they are learning and aeeurately remember a great 
number of things, and some ean eall to mind what is useful for eaeh person— 
what would be fitting if it were to take plaee—and quickly bring it about. When 
we notiee sueh people, some will regard all these traits as a natural gift, while 
others will eall them wisdom and still others a natural agility of mind. But no 
intelligent person will ever be willing to eall anyone genuinely wise for having 
any of them. 



But surely there must turn out to be some sdenee whose possession makes a 
wise person genuinely wise and not merely wise by reputation. [d] Let us see, 
then. We are taekling an extremely difficult subject—to discover a different 
seienee from the ones we have diseussed, one whieh may be both genuinely and 
plausibly ealled wisdom, and whieh will make its possessor neither vulgar nor 
foolish, but a wise and good citizen of his eity, a just ruler and subject, and in 
tune with himself and the world as well. Pirst let us identify this seienee. Of all 
the seienees that now exist, whieh one would render humans the most 
unintelligent and senseless of living things if it eompletely disappeared from the 
human raee or had not [e] been developed? In point of fact, it is not at all hard to 
identify. If we eompare, so to speak, one seienee with another, we will see that 
the one that has given the gift of number would have this effect upon the entire 
mortal raee. 

It is God himself, I believe, and not some good fortune that saves us by 
making us this gift. But I must say whieh god I mean, though it will seem [977] 
strange, though yet in a way not strange. How ean we keep from believing that 
what eauses all things that are good for us is also the eause of the good that is by 
far the greatest, namely, wisdom? So, Megillus and Glinias, what god am I 
speaking of with sueh solemnity? Uranus (i.e., the heaven), the god whom above 
all others it is most just to pray to and to honor, as all the other divinities and 
gods do. We will unanimously agree that he has been the eause of all other good 
things for us. But we deelare that he is really the one who gave us number too, 
and he will eontinue to give [b] it, supposing that we are willing to follow him 
elosely. If we eome to eontemplate him in the right way—whether we prefer to 
eall him Gosmos or Olympus or Heaven [Uranus]—let us eall him as we like, 
but let us notiee carefully how by deeorating himself and making the stars 
revolve in himself through all their orbits, he brings about the seasons and 
provides nourishment for all. Together with the entirety of number, he also 
furnishes, we would insist, everything else that involves intelligenee and 
everything that is good. But this is the greatest thing, for a person to receive 
from him the gift of numbers and go on to examine fully the entire revolution of 
the heavens. 

Next, let us return to a point made a little while ago and reeall that we [e] were 
very right to observe that if the human raee were deprived of number, we would 
never eome to be intelligent in anything. We would be animals unable to give a 
rational aeeount, and our soul would never obtain the whole of virtue. An animal 
that does not know two and three or odd and even, one that is eompletely 



ignorant of number, eould never give an aeeount of the things it has grasped by 
the only means available to it—pereeption and memory. But while nothing 
prevents it from possessing [d] the remainder of virtue—eourage and moderation 
—no one deprived of the ability to give a true aeeount ean ever beeome wise, 
and anyone laeking wisdom, whieh is the greatest part of all virtue, ean never 
beeome eompletely good or, in consequence, happy. Thus it is altogether 
neeessary to employ number as a basis, though why this is neeessary would 
require a still longer aeeount than all I have said. But we will also be right in 
stating the present point, that regarding the achievements attributed to the other 
arts, the ones we reeently surveyed when we allowed all the arts to exist, [e] not 
a single one remains. They are all eompletely eliminated when we take away the 
seienee of number. 

If we reflect upon the arts, we might well suppose that there are a few 
purposes for whieh the human raee needs numbers—although even this 
eoneession is important. Purther, if we eontemplate the divine and the mortal 
elements in the generated world, we will discover reverence for the divine and 
also number in its true nature. But even so, not every one [978] of us will yet 
understand either how great a power intimate knowledge of the whole of number 
ean confer upon us (sinee in addition to what I have mentioned, all musieal 
phenomena elearly require movement and sounds that are based on number), or 
—the most important thing—that number eauses all good things. We must also 
understand well that it eauses no evil that may oeeur. By eontrast, movement that 
is irrational, disorderly, unseemly, unrhythmieal and inharmonious is wholly 
laeking in number, as is everything that shares in any evil. This is how anyone 
who is going [b] to die happy must think. And as regards justice, goodness, 
beauty, and all sueh things, without knowledge no one who has attained true 
opinion will ever give a numerieal aeeount that is at all likely to persuade either 
himself or anyone else. 

Now let us go on to take up this very topie, number. How did we learn to 
eount? How did we eome to have the eoneepts of one and two? The [e] Universe 
has endowed us with the natural eapaeity to have eoneepts, whereas many other 
living things laek even the eapaeity to learn from the Pather how to eount. With 
us humans, the first thing God eaused to dwell in us was the eapability to 
understand what we are shown, and then he proeeeded to show us, and he still 
does. And of the things he shows us, taken one by one, what ean we behold more 
beautiM than the day? Later, [d] when we eome to see the night, everything 
appears different to our vision. Sinee Heaven never stops making these bodies 



ply their eourse night after night and day after day, he never stops teaehing 
humans one and two, until even the slowest person learns well enough to eount. 
For eaeh of us who sees them will also form the eoneepts of three, four, and 
many. Out of these many, God made a unit by eonstrueting a moon whieh goes 
through its eourse sometimes appearing larger and sometimes smaller, [e] thus 
always revealing eaeh day as different until fifteen days and nights have passed. 
This is a period, if one is willing to treat the entire eyele as a unit. As a result, 
even the stupidest of the animals God has endowed with the ability to learn is 
able to learn it. Every living being that ean has beeome quite knowledgeable in 
numbers this far [i.e., up to fifteen] and [979] in these numbers, by eonsidering 
eaeh thing individually. Next, for the purpose of reekoning on eaeh oeeasion all 
things in relation to one another as numbers- and also for a purpose whieh I 
regard as greater—after ereating the moon, waxing and waning as we said, God 
established months in relation to the year, and so all the living beings who eould 
began to eomprehend number in relation to number, with the blessing of Good 
Portune. Thanks to these eelestial events we have erops, the earth bears food for 
all living things, and the winds that blow and the rains that fall [b] are not violent 
or without measure. If on the eontrary anything turns out for the worse, we must 
not blame God, but humans, for not rightly managing their own lives. 

Now in our inquiry about Laws we found that the other things that are best for 
humans are easy to know, and that we are all eompetent both to understand what 
we are told and to aet on that basis, as long as we know what is likely to be 
advantageous and the reverse. Indeed, we found then [e] and we still maintain 
that none of the other pursuits is partieularly difficult, but how to beeome good 
people is an extremely difficult problem. Also, to acquire everything else that is 
good—property in the right amount and a body of the right sort—is, as the 
saying goes, both possible and not difficult. Purther, everyone will grant that the 
soul should be good, and as to how it should be good, everyone says it must be 
just, moderate, brave, and wise as well. But when it eomes to the preeise form of 
wisdom [d] it must have, as we have reeently shown in detail, there is no longer 
any agreement, at least among the many. But as a matter of fact we have just 
now discovered over and above all the former kinds of wisdom one that is by no 
means insignificant, at least in that anyone who masters the material we have 
outlined is guaranteed a reputation for wisdom. But are those who know these 
things really wise and good? This is preeisely what requires a satisfactory 
aeeount. 

Glinias: How right you were, my friend, to say that you were setting out to 


say important things on important subjects! 

Athenian: Indeed, they are not trivial, Glinias. But—and this is even [e] more 
difficult—I am attempting to say things that are wholly and universally true. 

Glinias: I agree eompletely. But even so, please don’t get weary of telling me 
your ideas. 

Athenian: Of eourse, but don’t you two get tired of listening, either. 

Glinias: Don’t worry—and I am speaking on behalf of the two of us. 

Athenian: Very well. We must begin from the beginning. In the first [980] 
plaee, it appears that above all we must find a single name, if we ean, for this 
thing we hold to be wisdom. If we simply eannot do this, our seeond objective 
will be to determine what and how many kinds of wisdom a person must know 
in order to be wise aeeording to our aeeount. 

Glinias: Please go on. 

Athenian: The next point is that no one ean blame the lawgiver for fashioning 
an aeeount of the gods that is finer and better than those given up to now, 
engaging, so to speak, in noble play and honoring the gods, and [b] for him to 
pass his whole life eelebrating them with hymns of happiness. 

Glinias: Well said, my friend! I hope that this is the goal of your laws, that 
people will sing hymns to the gods and live purer lives, and then meet with the 
end that is at onee best and finest. 

Athenian: What are we saying, then, eiinias? Does it seem that by singing 
hymns to the gods we are honoring them greatly, praying that we will be led to 
say the finest and best things about them? Is this what you mean, or something 
else? 

Glinias: Preeisely that. But pray to the gods with confidence and state [e] the 
aeeount that it oeeurs to you to offer about the fine things that eoneern the gods 
and goddesses. 

Athenian: This will happen if God himself guides me. Only please join in my 
prayer. 

Glinias: Please go on to the next point. 

Athenian: Sinee people in the past have failed badly in deseribing the 
generation of gods and living things, it appears that I must begin by eonstrueting 
an aeeount based on my previous one, taking up again my attaek on impious 
aeeounts,- and deelaring that there are gods who eare [d] for all things, great and 
small, who are inexorable in matters of justice. I suppose you remember, eiinias, 
sinee you have even received a written reeord. What we said then was quite true. 
The most important point was that as a whole, soul is older than any body. Do 


you reeall? You surely must remember. For what is superior, older and more 
godlike is obviously [e] so in relation to what is inierior, younger and less 
honorable, and what rules or leads is in every way older than what is ruled or 
led. Let us aeeept [981] this point, then, that soul is older than body. But if this is 
so, the first step in our first aeeount of generation will be more plausible. Let us 
take it, then, that the beginning of our beginning is more seemly and that we are 
taking exactly the right steps in approaehing the most important part of wisdom, 
the generation of gods. 

Glinias: Anyone must grant that we are stating these matters the best we ean. 

Athenian: Next, when a soul and a body eome together to form a single 
strueture and produee a single form, do we assert that this is most truly said to be 
a living thing, in virtue of its nature? 

Glinias: Yes. 

[b] Athenian: So this kind of thing is most eorreetly ealled a living being? 

Glinias: Indeed. 

Athenian: We must identify solid bodies, five in number on the most 
plausible aeeount, from whieh the things that are finest and best ean be 
fashioned. The remaining kind of entity, all of it, has but a single form, for soul, 
the truly most divine type of entity, is the only thing that eould possibly have no 
body or be without any eolor at all. This is the only entity [e] naturally suited for 
fashioning and ereating, while body, we maintain, is suited for being fashioned, 
for beeoming, and being seen. The former type (let us say it again, sinee it 
should not be stated just onee) is naturally suited to be invisible, and intelligent 
and intelligible as well, sharing in memory and ealeulation that involves the 
vicissitudes of odd and even. There being five bodies, then, we deelare that they 
are fire, water, air, earth, and ether, and that eaeh of the many and varied kinds of 
living things is brought to perfection with one of these playing the chief role. 

But we need to learn this for eaeh kind individually, as follows. As the [d] first 
kind we diseuss, let us take up the earthy one. This ineludes all humans, and in 
addition all living things with many legs and those with none, and all that move 
and the ones that are stationary, held fast by roots. What makes this a single 
kind, we should believe, is the fact that although all kinds of living beings are 
eomposed of all the five bodies, the greatest part of this kind is made of earth 
with its solid nature. 

We ought further to suppose there is a seeond, different kind of living thing 
that eomes to be and moreover is visible. Its largest portion is fire, [e] but it has 
portions of earth and air along with small amounts of all the rest. This is why we 



should deelare that from these bodies arise visible living things of all kinds. We 
must further suppose that the kinds of living things in the heavens—whieh is 
what we should elaim the divine stars to be—have eome to be, endowed with the 
finest body and the best and happiest soul. But as to their destiny, whieh might 
be either of two sorts, we must allow opinion a role. Either they are all entirely 
and of absolute [982] neeessity indestruetible, immortal and divine, or else eaeh 
of them is eontent to possess sueh a vast length of life that they eould never 
possibly demand more. 

To repeat, let us first suppose that these are two kinds of living things, that 
both are visible, the one made entirely, as it might seem, of fire, the other of 
earth, and that the earthy kind moves in disorder, while the one of fire moves in 
perfect order. Now what moves in disorder (whieh is exactly how the kind of 
living things around us behaves for the most part) we ought to eonsider 
unintelligent. But if something has an orderly path [b] in the heavens we should 
treat that as powerM evidence of its intelligenee. For if it always proeeeds in its 
eourse uniformly and without variation, and always aets and is affected in the 
same way, it gives ample evidence of intelligent life. The neeessity of the soul 
that possesses intelligenee is far the most powerM of all neeessities. For it is a 
ruler, not a subject, and so ordains its deerees. When a soul reaehes the best 
deeision in aeeordanee [e] with the best intelligenee, the result, whieh is truly to 
its mind, is perfectly unalterable. Not even adamant eould ever be mightier or 
more unalterable. Truly, three Fates hold fast whatever has been deeided through 
the best eounsel by eaeh and all of the gods, and guarantee that it is brought to 
pass. Humans should admit as evidence of the intelligenee of the stars and this 
entire movement of theirs, the fact that they always do the same things, beeause 
they are doing what was deeided an astonishingly long time ago and do not 
ehange their deeision baek and forth, sometimes doing [d] one thing and at 
others doing something else, wandering and ehanging their orbits. This opinion 
of ours is the exact opposite of what most people believe—that beeause they do 
the same things uniformly they do not possess soul. The erowd has followed the 
fools in supposing that the human raee is intelligent and alive beeause it 
undergoes ehange, whereas the divine is unintelligent beeause it remains in the 
same orbits. But in fact anyone eould have adopted views that are finer, better 
and aeeeptable, [e] and eould have understood that whatever always operates 
uniformly, without variation, and through the same eauses is for that very reason 
to be regarded as intelligent. Sueh a person eould also understand that this is the 
nature of the stars, the finest of all things to behold, and further that moving 



through their mareh and danee, the finest and most magnificent danee there is, 
they bring to pass what all living things need. 

In fact, we are right to say they possess soul. Pirst, eonsider their size. [983] 
They are not as small as they appear; the mass of eaeh is inconceivably large. 
This point should be aeeepted with confidence sinee it is based on adequate 
proofs. For we ean eorreetly reason that the sun is larger than the earth, and 
indeed, all the moving stars have an amazing size. How ean any being eause so 
vast a mass to revolve always in the same period? I deelare that God is the eause 
and that it eould never be otherwise. For [b] nothing eould ever eome to be alive 
except through God, as we have shown. And sinee God is eapable of this, it is 
perfectly easy for him first to make any body and any mass of material into a 
living being and then make it move however he thinks best. I hope the single 
aeeount I am now stating may hold true for them all. Unless a soul is attaehed to 
eaeh of them or even in eaeh, earth, heaven and all the stars and all the masses 
made [e] of these things eannot move with sueh preeision in their annual, 
monthly and daily eourses, making all that takes plaee turn out good for us all. 

Sinee man is so sorry a thing, it is important to avoid speaking nonsense and 
to be elear in what we say. If anyone is going to identify as eauses eertain bodies 
in rushing movement, or kinds of matter or anything of the sort, he will not 
sueeeed in saying anything elear. As for the aeeount we [d] have given, we really 
must take it up again, to see whether it is reasonable or wholly deficient. We 
hold first that there are two kinds of entities, soul and body, and many 
individuals of eaeh kind, eaeh one different from others of its kind and from 
those of the other kind, and there is no third kind of entity found in anything. 
Seeond, that soul is superior to body: we shall hold that the former is intelligent, 
the latter not, the one rules, the other is ruled, the one is the eause of everything, 
the other the eause of nothing that takes plaee. And so it is the height of folly and 
absurdity [e] to say that the things in the heavens have arisen through the ageney 
of anything else and are not the produets of both soul and body, as we hold. If 
our theories about all the eelestial beings are to win out, and if it is to appear 
convincing that they are all divine, we must suppose them to be one of two 
things. Either they are themselves gods and it is perfectly eorreet to eelebrate 
them in hymns, or we must suppose them to be likenesses of [984] gods, 
something like images of them, made by the gods themselves, for their ereators 
were not unintelligent or of little worth. As we have deelared, we must suppose 
them to be one of these two things, and onee we do this, we must honor them 
above all images. Assuredly no other image will ever appear more beautiful or 



more widely shared by all humans than these, let alone established in better 
loeations or surpassing them in [b] purity, awe, and their whole manner of life, 
sinee they have been made superior in all these ways. 

Goneerning the gods let us go no further. Now that we have identified the two 
kinds of living things that are visible to us, of whieh we deelare that one is 
immortal, while all the other, the earthy kind, is mortal, let us try with the 
greatest aeeuraey that plausible opinion permits to deseribe the three 
intermediate kinds whieh fall in between the two already diseussed. After fire let 
us take up ether. We may suppose that soul fashions [e] living things out of it 
whieh (like the other kinds of living things) are for the most part characterized 
by that substanee, but whieh also possess smaller amounts of the other kinds in 
order to bond them together. After ether, soul fashions a different kind of living 
things out of air, and a third out of water. After ereating them all, it is plausible 
that soul filled the entire heaven with living things, employing eaeh aeeording to 
its eharaeter, sinee all share in life. These are the seeond, third, fourth and fifth 
kinds [d] of living things, beginning from the visible gods and ending up with us 
humans. 

As to the gods—Zeus, Hera and all the rest—we may legislate as we like, the 
same law holding for eaeh, and we must treat this prineiple as firmly established. 
But as to the first gods, those that are visible, greatest, most honored, and most 
sharply seeing everywhere, we must deelare that these are the stars together with 
all the eelestial phenomena we perceive. After them and next in order beneath 
them are daimons. The kind made of [e] air, whieh oeeupies the third, middle, 
position, is responsible for mediation between gods and humans, and should be 
highly honored in our prayers for bringing words of good tiding. Both these 
kinds of living beings—the one made of ether and the next in order, the one 
made of air—are wholly impereeptible. Even when they are elose by we eannot 
see them. They have a wonderM intelligenee, being of kinds that learn quickly 
and have [985] good memories, and we should say that they know all our 
thoughts and both love those of us who are noble and good and hate those who 
are extremely evil, sinee already with these kinds we are diseussing beings that 
experience pain. (By eontrast, God, who enjoys the perfection of divine nature, 
is removed from pain and pleasure, and is entirely oeeupied in thinking and 
knowing.) Sinee the heaven is eompletely filled with living [b] beings, we 
should say that they eommunieate with one another and with the highest gods 
about all humans and all other things. They do so through the movements of the 
middle ranks of living beings, whieh are wafted lightly towards the earth and 



also towards the whole heaven. It would be eorreet to represent the fifth kind of 
living thing, that made of water, as a demigod made of that substanee, sometimes 
seen, sometimes hidden and invisible, provoking wonder through its dim 
appearanee. [e] 

These five kinds of beings really are living things, and some of them have had 
various types of eneounters with humans, whether through dreams in sleep or in 
audible eommunieations through divine voices or propheeies to eertain people 
whether healthy or ill or even at the point of death. The resulting beliefs affect 
both individuals and eommunities and have been the origin of many religious 
rites for many people and will be in the future as well. Anyone who legislates on 
all these matters and has even the least intelligenee will never dare to make 
innovations and turn his own eity towards a piety whieh laeks any elear 
foundation. On the [d] other hand, in his eomplete laek of knowledge he will not 
forbid what aneestral law has deelared about sacrifices, sinee it is impossible for 
mortals to have knowledge about sueh things. 

On the same reasoning, the worst people are those that do not dare to deelare 
to us the gods that really do appear to us, or to reveal them as being other gods, 
ones who do not receive worship or the honors they are due. But in fact, this is 
exactly what is taking plaee. It is as if at some point [e] one of us had seen a sun 
or a moon eoming into existence and looking down at us all, and through some 
inability failed to report it, and further was not eager to do his part to bring them 
from their dishonored state into a plaee of honor and make them eonspieuous, 
and also to institute festivals and sacrifices for them and to determine their 
periods of longer or, in several eases, shorter years, setting apart a time for eaeh 
of them. [986] Wouldn’t sueh a person himself, as well as anyone else who was 
aware of the situation, agree that it would be right to eall him evil? 

Glinias: Absolutely so, my friend, most evil. 

Athenian: But, my dear eiinias, I want you to know that this is preeisely my 
situation now. 

Glinias: What do you mean? 

Athenian: There are eight powers [i.e., orbits] of the eelestial beings, that are 
brothers of one another. I myself have observed them. This is no [b] speeial 
aeeomplishment; others ean do it easily too. Three of them are the ones we 
mentioned a little while ago:- those belonging to the sun, to the moon, and to all 
the stars. But there are five more. Now regarding all these orbits and the beings 
whieh move in them (whether they move of their own aeeord or proeeed in their 
eourses borne on ehariots), none of us must ever rashly suppose that some of 


them are gods and others are not or that some are legitimate whiie others are 
what it is wrong for any of us even [c] to utter. instead, we must deeiare and 
assert that they are aii brothers and have brothers’ shares. We must not attribute 
the year to one of them and the month to another, whiie refusing to assign to the 
rest any share or any time in whieh it eompietes its own orbit, eontributing to the 
perfection of the visibie eosmos estabiished by the most divine iaw of aii. 

Anyone who is happy began by being struek with awe at this eosmos, and 
then conceived a passion for iearning aii that a mortai ean, beiieving [d] that this 
is how to iive the best and most fortunate iife and that when he dies he wiii go to 
piaees where virtue is at home. Purther, onee he is reaiiy and truiy initiated and 
has achieved perfect unity and a share of the one true wisdom, he eontinues for 
the rest of his days as an observer of the fairest things that sight ean see. 

[e] The next thing is to say how many and who these gods are. For we must 
make it eiear that we never go baek on our word. in fact, i insist with eertainty 
on just the foiiowing. i repeat that they are eight, and of the eight, three have 
been diseussed and five stiii remain. The fourth orbit and period of revoiution 
and the fifth as weii are neariy equai in speed to the sun, neither faster nor 
siower overaii. Of these three, the one with sufficient inteiiigenee must be the 
ieader. These three orbits beiong to the sun, the morning star, and a third body 
whieh i eannot eaii by name sinee its name is not known. The reason is that the 
first person to observe them [987] was a foreigner. Egypt and Syria have a 
marveiousiy beautifui summer season. in consequence it was an aneient praetiee 
there that ied peopie to refiect on these matters for the first time. They were 
aiways observing the entire totaiity of the visibie stars, as it were, sinee their part 
of the worid has no eiouds or rain. From there, after being eioseiy examined for 
thousands of years, in fact an infinite time, this knowiedge spread everywhere 
ineiuding Greeee. Therefore we must be boid and enaet this into iaw. it is eieariy 
not for peopie of inteiiigenee to hoid some divine things in dishonor and others 
in honor. As to why they have not got names, this is the reason [b] that shouid be 
given. instead, they have taken as their appeiiations the names of [the traditionai] 
gods. The morning star, whieh is aiso the evening star, is aeeounted as 
Aphrodite’s star [i.e., Venus], a name highiy appropriate for a Syrian iaw-giver 
to ehoose. The star that more or iess aeeompanies both the sun and Aphrodite’s 
is Hermes’ [Mereury]. We have yet to speak of three more orbits that move to the 
right- iike the moon and the sun. But we shouid mention one, the eighth, whieh 
above aii shouid be eaiied the eosmos. it moves in the opposite direetion to aii 
the others and earries them, as shouid be obvious even to humans who know a 


little about these things. But all that we know well we must tell, and we are [c] 
telling it. For to anyone with even a smaii amount of understanding that is 
eorreet and divine, what is genuineiy wisdom appears to be somewhat aiong 
these iines. Of the remaining three stars, one is partieuiariy siow, and some eaii it 
by the name “Gronus’ ” [Saturn]. The next siowest we shouid eaii Zeus’ 

[Jupiter], and the next one Ares’ [Mars]; this one has the reddest eoior of them 
aii. None of this is hard to eomprehend if someone [d] expiains it, but onee a 
person iearns it, we say, he must beiieve it. 

Every Greek ought to bear in mind that the ioeation we Greeks possess is 
absoiuteiy best for virtue. Its merit is that it is intermediate between winter and 
summer. Sinee our summer is inferior to the summer in those other plaees, as we 
said, we were late in eoming to observe the ordering of these gods. But let us 
take it for granted that whatever Greeks receive from foreigners they improve in 
the end—a point that we must suppose [e] holds for the present subject in 
partieular. In fact, it is difficult to find out all these things for eertain, but there is 
high and good hope that even [988] though the tradition about all these gods and 
also their worship have eome from abroad, the Greeks, on aeeount of their forms 
of edueation, the oraeles from Delphi, and their whole legally codified system of 
worship, will sueeeed in worshiping them better and in a real sense more justly. 

Let no Greek ever fear that being mortal we should never eoneern ourseIves 
with the divine. We should have quite the opposite thought; the divine [i.e., the 
eosmos] is never without intelligenee nor is it at all ignorant [b] of human 
nature, but it knows that if it teaehes we will foIIow along and learn what we are 
taught. And of eourse it knows that the very thing that it teaehes us and that we 
learn is number and how to eount. If it did not know this it would be the least 
intelligent thing of all. It would really not “know itself,” as the proverb goes, if it 
were angry at those who are able to learn and did not instead rejoice without 
envy along with the ones who beeome good through God’s help. 

Now it makes mueh good sense that when humans first had thoughts [e] about 
how the gods eame to be and what they were like and what deeds they did onee 
they eame to be, what they said was not aeeeptable or pleasing to sensible 
people. Nor were the later aeeounts, in whieh fire, water and the other bodies 
were deelared oldest and the wonderM soul younger, and whieh also maintained 
that that motion was superior and more valuable whieh belongs to body and 
whieh body produees in itself by heat, eold, and all things of that sort, and that 
the soul does not move [d] both body and soul itself. But now, when we say that 
it is no surprise that if a soul eomes to be in a body it eauses both the body and 



itself to move and revolve, on no aeeount does our soul disbelieve that it has the 
eapaeity to make any weight revolve, no matter how large. Therefore, sinee as 
we now elaim, soul is the eause of the whole eosmos, and all good things have 
eauses that are good, while evil things have different eauses, whieh [e] are evil, it 
is no wonder that soul is the eause of every orbit and motion, and the best kind 
of soul eauses orbits and motions that tend toward the good, while the opposite 
kind of soul eauses those that tend toward the opposite. It follows that the good 
must always have defeated and must always defeat the evil. 

All that we have said is in aeeord with Justice, who takes vengeance on the 
unholy. Consequently, getting baek to the object of our investigation, [989] we 
eannot but believe that the good person, at least, is wise. But as for the wisdom 
for whieh we have long been searehing, let us see whether we ean discover any 
diseipline or art sueh that ignoranee of it would make us laek all judgment about 
justice. In fact, I think we ean. Let me say what it is. I shall try to make elear to 
you how it dawned upon me as I searehed high and low. The eause of our failure 
is that we do not praetiee the most [b] important part of virtue in the right way. 
What I just said seems to me to indieate this strongly. For no one will ever 
persuade us that there is a more important part of virtue for mortals than 
reverence towards the gods, although it must be admitted that through ignoranee 
of the worst kind this quality has been absent from the people with the best 
natures. 

Sueh natures hardly ever oeeur, but if they do they are an outstanding benefit. 
For a soul that possesses both quickness and slowness in a mild and moderate 
degree will tend to be good-natured. It will be inelined towards eourage, readily 
indueed to moderation, and—the most important [e] feature in sueh eases—sinee 
it will be good at learning and remembering, it ean greatly enjoy these activities, 
and so will have a love of learning. These are not easily produeed, but when they 
are born and are nurtured and trained in the neeessary way, it is absolutely right 
for sueh people to be able to hold the inferior majority in subjection by thinking, 
doing and saying all that eoneerns the gods in the right ways at the right times, 
not hypoeritieally performing sacrifices and purification rites for violations [d] 
against gods and humans, but in truth honoring virtue. In fact, honoring virtue is 
the single most important thing for the entire eity. Now we hold that this segment 
of the population is by nature best suited to authority and is eapable of learning 
the noblest and finest studies, if anyone will teaeh them. But no one eould do so 
unless God leads the way. Indeed, if someone were to teaeh, but not in the right 
way, it would be better not to learn. Even so, it follows from what I am now 



saying that people with this kind of nature, the best, must learn these things and 
that I must tell them to. 

I must try, then, to give a detailed aeeount of what those things are, what they 
are like, and how to learn them, given my ability as a speaker [e] and the ability 
of those who ean hear me: what things a person is to learn [990] about reverence 
towards the gods and how he is to learn them. When you hear what it is, you will 
find it strange. I say its name is astronomy, an answer no one would ever expect 
through unfamiliarity with the subject. People do not know that the true 
astronomer must be the wisest person. I do not mean anyone praetieing 
astronomy the way Hesiod did and everyone else of that sort, by observing 
risings and settings of stars, but the one who has observed seven of the eight 
eireuits, eaeh of them eompleting its own orbit in a way no one ean easily 
eontemplate who is not [b] endowed with an extraordinary nature. We have now 
said what we must learn. We shall go on to state, as we say, how we must and 
should learn it. My first point is the following. 

The moon eompletes its eireuit most quickly, bringing the month [the new 
moon] and before it the full moon. Next we must attain knowledge of the sun, 
whieh brings the solstiees as it eompletes its entire eireuit, and then the planets 
that aeeompany it [i.e., Venus and Mereury]. To avoid repeating ourselves many 
times about the same things, sinee the remaining [e] orbits whieh we diseussed 
earlier are not easy to understand, we should make eontinuous efforts in 
preparing for this knowledge the people whose natures ean understand it, to 
teaeh them many preliminary subjects and aeeustom them to learning when they 
are boys and youths. For this reason they need to study mathematies. 

First and foremost is the study of numbers in their own right, as opposed to 
numbers that possess bodies. This is the study of the entire nature and properties 
of odd and even—all that number eontributes to the nature of existing things. 
After learning this, next in order is what goes by the [d] extremely silly name of 
geometry [literally, “earth measurement”]. In fact, it is absolutely elear that this 
subject is the assimilation by reference to plane surfaces of numbers that are not 
by nature similar to one another. That this miraele is of divine, not human origin 
should be obvious to anyone who ean understand it. After this is the study of 
numbers with three factors, whieh are similar in virtue of their nature as solids. 
Another art, ealled stereometry by those acquainted with it, assimilates numbers 
[e] that are dissimilar. But what people who look into these matters and 
understand them find divine and miraeulous is how nature as a whole molds 
sorts and kinds aeeording to eaeh proportion, with reference to the power that is 



always based on the double and the power opposite to this [991] [the half]. The 
first sequence of the double is the one earried out in numbers in the ratio one to 
two [i.e., the sequence 1, 2, 4, ...]. The sequence determined by squares [se. of 
these numbers: the sequence 1, 4, 16, ...] is the double of this. Double of this is 
the one [the sequence 1, 8, 64, ...] that reaehes what is solid and tangible, after 
proeeeding from one to eight.- The sequence that gives the mean of the double 
involves both the mean that exceeds the smaller and is exceeded by the larger by 
an equal amount [i.e., the arithmetie mean], and the mean that exceeds one of the 
extremes by the same fraction of that extreme as the fraction of the other 
extreme by whieh it is exceeded by that extreme [i.e., the harmonie mean]. [b] 
(The means of 6 in relation to 12 are determined by the ratios 3:2 and 4:3.)- The 
sequence based on both of these means has been granted to the human raee by 
the blessed ehoir of the Muses and has bestowed upon us the use of eoneord and 
symmetry to promote play in the form of rhythm and harmony. 

Let us take it that all these things are as we have said. But what is the point of 
learning them? To aseertain this we must refer to the divine element in the 
generated world, whieh eonsists of the finest and most divine sort of visible 
things God has permitted humans to observe. No [e] one who has observed them 
ean ever elaim to have learned them in any easy way that does not involve the 
seienees that 1 just deseribed. In addition, in all our diseussions we must fit the 
individual to the speeies by asking questions and refuting errors. This method is 
the first and finest touehstone for humans to use, whereas all the tests that are not 
genuine but pretend to be so involve everyone in totally useless labor. We must 
also have an [d] aeeurate knowledge of how time brings to pass all eelestial 
events preeisely. lf we do, then everyone who has confidence in the truth of our 
aeeount that soul is both older and more divine than body should believe that the 
saying “all things are full of gods” is entirely right and sufficient, and further that 
we are never slighted through the forgetfulness or negleet of our superiors. 

In all these studies, though, the following point must be kept in mind: anyone 
who eomprehends eaeh of them through the right method is greatly benefited in 
doing so; otherwise, it is better to eall on God for help. The [e] right method is 
this—1 must say this mueh at least. To the person who learns in the right way it 
will be revealed that every diagram and complex system of numbers, and every 
strueture of harmony and the uniform pattern of the revolution of the stars are a 
single thing applying to all these phenomena. And it will be revealed to anyone 
who learns eorreetly, as we [992] say, fixing his eye on unity. To one who studies 
these subjects in this way, there will be revealed a single natural bond that links 


them all. But anyone who is going to pursue these studies in any other way must 
“eall on Good Portune for help,” as we say too. For without them, no one in 
eities will ever beeome happy. This is the right way, this is the upbringing, these 
are the studies. Whether they are difficult, whether they are easy, this is the way 
we must proeeed. 

It is not right to negleet the gods onee it is obvious that our story about them 
all has been told in the right way and blessed by Good Portune. [b] Anyone who 
has grasped all these things in this way I say is truly the wisest. I maintain also, 
both in jest and in earnest, that when any of these people fulfills his destiny by 
dying (if indeed he still exists in death), he will no longer be affected by a 
multitude of pereeptions as he is now but will partieipate in a destiny of unity. 
Having beeome one from many, he will be happy, most wise, and blessed— 
whether in his blessed state he dwells on eontinents or islands [the Isles of the 
Blest]—and he will enjoy [e] this fortune forever. And whether he lives his life 
engaging in these pursuits in private or in publie, the gods will grant him to 
experience the same things in the same way. But as to what we asserted at the 
outset, the identieal aeeount is now at hand again, and it is genuinely true—that 
with but a few exceptions, humans are ineapable of beeoming perfectly blessed 
and happy. This has been stated eorreetly. Only those who are by nature godlike 
and moderate, who also possess the rest of virtue, and have understood [d] all the 
subjects eonneeted with the blessed seienee [astronomy] (and we have stated 
what these are) have obtained and possess all the gifts of the divinity in adequate 
measure. 

In private we say and in publie we enaet into law that the highest offices must 
be bestowed upon those individuals who have mastered these studies in the right 
way, with mueh labor, and have arrived at the Mlness of old age. The others 
must obey them and speak in praise of all gods and goddesses. Now that we have 
eome to know this wisdom well enough and have tested it, we are all bound, 
most rightly, to urge the Noeturnal [e] Gouneil to pursue it. 


1. Thus extending the eoneept of number to inelude ratios. 

2. Laws x; for the point noted just below, see 891e ff., 896a ff. 

3. 978c-979a. 

4. I.e., from West to East. 

5. This last sequence, formed by eubing the numbers in the first seguenee, represents three dimensions, the 
“solid and tangible.” (Likewise, the first and seeond seguenees represent one and two dimensions, 
respectively.) In reaehing it, we have passed through the previous two seguenees; that is, the generation of 
three dimensions presupposes that of one and two dimensions. 

6. The arithmetie mean of 6 and 12 is 9, the harmonie mean is 8, and 9:6 = 3:2 and 8:6 = 4:3; also 12:9 = 
4:3 and 12:8 = 3:2. 
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Translated by Glenn R. Morrow. 


The biographer Diogenes Laertius tells us that Thrasyllus ineluded in his edition 
ofPlato thirteen letters alleging to have been written by him. These are the 
letters presented here, in Thrasyllus ’ numbering. Apart from two insignificant 
ones indieating no presumed date, they all profess to be from the last two 
deeades ofPlato’s life. Most ofthem show him deeply andpersonally involyed in 
the polities of Syraeuse, the most important Greek eity ofSicily, then engaged in 
a protraeted struggle with Garthage to preserve Greek hegemony in the island, 
or at least its eastern half The general Dionysius had established himselfas 
‘tyrant’ of the previously demoeratie Syraeuse, being sueeeeded in 367/6 by his 
son Dionysius II, to whom Letters I, II, III, and XIII are addressed. Plato had 
yisited the eourt ofDionysius I in about 387, and aeeording to these Letters he 
had formed a elose friendship there with the tyrant’s young brother-in-law, Dion 
—later an influential figure in his government—ofwhose intelleetual and moral 
gualities he held a high opinion. Aeeording to the aeeount of Letter VII, by far 
the longest and most interesting ofthe series, Dion shared Plato’s ideals of 
government—presumably those expressed in Republie. With the aeeession of the 
younger Dionysius, a young man who showed an interest in philosophieal 
matters, Dion saw an opportunity, with the help ofPlato’s instruetion in 
philosophy, to win Dionysius over to abandoning his tyranny for a rule of the 
‘best’laws under free institutions. Thus—still aeeording to the Letters —Plato 
returned to Syraeuse in 367 or 366 to earry out his and Dion ’s purpose of 
establishing there the magnanimous rule ofa ‘philosopher-king’. ButDionysius 
proved less traetable than Dion had expected; within four months, fearing him 
as a rival, he banished Dion to Greeee, and Plato himself returned to Athens not 
long afterwards, the grand project a shambles. He eame baek a third time some 
fouryears later, at Dionysius’ urging, in the hope at least of restoring Dion to 
Dionysius’good graees. At that too he failed. The rest ofthe story — Dion’s 
successful expedition to take Syraeuse in 357, effectively ending Dionysius’ rule, 
and his eventual murder in 354 in the factional fighting that ensued—ean be 
read in Plutareh ’s Life of Dion. 

Are these letters, or any of them, genuine? We have no way ofknowing for 



sure. We have no reeord ofany Platonie letters existing before the end ofthe 
third eentury b.c., some one hundred fiftyyears or more after the nominal date of 
eomposition. We know that many sueh ‘letters’ of famous personages originated 
as exercises in the sehools of rhetorie in later times, and others were forged for 
yarious reasons. Our manuseripts report a doubt (perhaps going baek to 
Thrasyllus) about Letter XII’s authentieity, and from their eontent others ean 
hardly be by Plato. Letter VII, the least unlikely to have eome from Plato’s pen, 
eontains mueh tantalking information about Plato’s views about philosophy 
whieh ifgenuine eould be of some significance for working out his final 
positions. The author reiterates in bold language his eommitment to Porms, and, 
drawing upon an elaborate theory about the means ofarriving at philosophieal 
truth and the defectiveness oflanguage to express it, he explains why he would 
never write any philosophieal treatise. Ifnot by Plato, Letter VII must have been 
written about when it says it was—not long after Dion ’s death in 354—and by 
someone elose enough to Plato to be confident ofwriting about philosophy in a 
way that eould convince a diseriminating audienee that ineluded Greek 
philosophers in Southern Italy that the author was indeed Plato. 

T.M.G. 


I 

Plato to Dionysius, Welpare. [309] 

During all the time that I was with you administering your empire and 
enjoying your eoniidenee above all others, you got the beneiits and I the 
slanders. But I endured them, grievous as they were, beeause I knew that men 
would not think me a willing aeeompliee in any of your more barbarous aets. For 
all who are assoeiated with you in your government are my [b] witnesses, many 
of whom I myself have defended and saved from no little injury. And although I 
have held the highest authority and have proteeted your eity on numerous 



oeeasions, you have deported me with less eonsideration than you ought to show 
in sending away a beggar who had been with you for the same length of time. I 
shall therefore in the future eonsult my own interests with less trust in mankind, 
and you, tyrant that you are, will live without friends. 

The bearer of this letter, Baeehius, is bringing you the pretty gold that [e] you 
gave for my departure. It was not enough for my traveling expenses, nor eould I 
use it for any other need. The offer of it did you great dishonor, and its 
aeeeptanee would do me almost as mueh, therefore I refuse it. No doubt it makes 
little difference to you whether you get or give sueh a trifle as this, so take it 
baek and use it to serve some other friend as you have served me; I have had 
enough of your attentions. 

Aline of Euripides eomes appropriately to my mind: “ThouTt pray for [d] 
sueh a helper at thy side.”- Let me remind you also that most of the other tragie 
poets, when they bring in a tyrant who is being assassinated, make him ery out: 
“O wretehed me! for laek of friends I die.” But no one has [310] ever portrayed 
him as dying for laek of money. And these other lines, too, make sense to 
sensible men: 

It is not gold, though a shining rarity in mortals’ hopeless 
life, 

Nor gems, nor silver eouehes, that brighten the eyes of men, 

Nor broad and self-sufficient fields laden with the harvest, 

But the approving thought ofupright men. 

[b] Earewell. May you realize how mueh you have lost in me and so eonduet 
yourself better toward others. 

1. Frg. 956. 


II 


Plato to Dionysius, Welpare. 

Arehedemus- tells me you think that not only I but my triends also should 
keep quiet about you and reirain from saying or doing anything to your diseredit, 
Dion alone excepted. This very statement, that you except [e] Dion, shows that I 
have no power over my friends; for if I eould eontrol you and Dion and the 
others as you suggest, it would be mueh better for us, I maintain, and for all the 
other Greeks. As it is, I am eonspieuous in showing willingness to follow my 
own preeept. But I say this without implying that there is any truth in the reports 
of Gratistolus and Polyxenus, [d] one of whom told you, I hear, that while at 
Olympia he heard many of my eompanions speak ill of you. He must have mueh 
sharper hearing than I, for I heard nothing of the sort. But this is what you must 
do, I think, in the future; whenever you hear anything like this said of one of us, 
write and inquire of me, and I will tell you the truth without shame or hesitation. 

So far as the relations between you and me are eoneerned the situation [e] is 
this. We are both known to praetieally every Greek, and our eonneetion with 
eaeh other is no seeret. Remember, too, that it will be no seeret to future 
generations, for those who hear of it will be as great in number as our Mendship 
has been long eontinued and open. What do I mean by saying this now? Let me 
begin with a general truth. It is a law of nature that wisdom and great power go 
together; they exert a mutual attraetion and are forever seeking to be united. And 
men love to converse with one another about them, and to listen to what the 
poets say. For example, [311] when men talk of Hiero and Pausanias the 
Laeedaemonian, they like to reeall Simonides’ eonneetion with them and what 
he said and did. Likewise they usually eelebrate together Periander of Gorinth 
and Thales of Miletus, Perieles and Anaxagoras, and again Groesus and Solon, 
as wise men, with Gyrus, as ruler. In the same strain the poets eouple Greon and 
Tiresias, [b] Polyeidus and Minos, Agamemnon and Nestor, Odysseus and 
Palamedes. And our early aneestors, if I am not mistaken, linked Prometheus 
with Zeus in mueh the same manner. Of these men some are sung about as 
eoming together in conflict, others for Mendship; and some as being Mends at 
one time and enemies at another, and agreeing in some things and disagreeing in 
others. I say all this to show you that when we are dead, [e] men will still talk 
about us, and we must have a eare for their opinions. It is neeessary, I think, that 
we should be eoneerned about the future, sinee it is the nature of an utterly 
slavish man to give it no thought, whereas men of superior virtue do everything 
in their power to have themselves well spoken of after they are dead. This very 
attitude is to me an indieation that the dead have some pereeption of what is 


going on here; for superior minds divine that this is so, while those of no aeeount 
deny it; and of these [d] two the intimations of good men are the more worthy of 
eredenee. It is my belief that the men whom I have mentioned above would be 
only too eager, if it were possible to rectify their assoeiations with one another so 
as to have a better aeeount given of them than is now eurrent. This is still 
possible for us, please God; if there has been any fault in our past relations we 
ean still eorreet it by our words and aetions; for the aeeount whieh will be given 
of true philosophy, and the reputation that it will enjoy, will be [e] better or 
worse, I say, aeeording as we aet nobly or basely. Indeed we ean show no greater 
piety than to aet always with this eoneern, nor greater impiety than to negleet it. 

Shall I tell you then what we ought to do and what justice requires? When I 
eame to Sieily my reputation was high among philosophers, and I eame to 
Syraeuse to make you my witness, so that philosophy might [312] gain favor 
with the multitude. In this I failed ingloriously, as is well known. But I deny that 
the eause was what many persons might think. Instead, it is beeause you showed 
that you did not quite trust me, but desired to send me away and summon others 
to find out from them what my purposes were, apparently mistrusting me. Many 
people thereupon bruited it about that you held me in eontempt and were 
interested in other things. This, [b] as you know, was the general report. Hear 
now what in consequence you ought to do, and this will answer your question 
how you and I should behave towards eaeh other. If you feel nothing but 
eontempt for philosophy, then let it alone; or if from your own studies or from 
the teaehings of others you have found better doetrines than mine, give them 
your allegianee. But if, as I think, you favor my prineiples, then you ought to 
honor them and me in partieular. Now, as at the beginning, if you lead I will 
follow. If you honor me, I will honor you; if not, I will keep silent. [e] 
Purthermore, if you take the lead in honoring me, you will get the reputation of 
honoring philosophy; and the very fact that you onee were eonsidering other 
philosophers will bring you eommendation from many persons as being yourself 
a philosopher. But if I pay you honor without any honor from you, it will look as 
if I had my eyes on your money, and we know that this attitude has an evil name 
among men. In short, if you honor me it will be a tribute to us both; if I honor 
you, it will bring us both disgraee. 

[d] Enough of these matters. The sphere is not eorreet. Arehedemus will 
explain it to you when he eomes. And upon that other question of weightier and 
more sublime import about whieh you say you have difficulties, let him by all 
means enlighten you. Aeeording to his report, you say that the nature of “the 



first” has not been sufficiently explained. I must speak of this matter to you in 
enigmas, in order that if anything should happen to these tablets “in the reeesses 
of the sea or land,” whoever reads them may [e] not understand our meaning. It 
is like this. Upon the king of all do all things turn; he is the end of all things and 
the eause of all good. Things of the seeond order turn upon the seeond prineiple, 
and those of the third order upon the third. Now the soul of man longs to 
understand what sort of things these prineiples are, and it looks toward the things 
that are akin [313] to itself, though none of them is adequate; elearly the king 
and the other prineiples mentioned are not of that sort. The soul thereupon asks, 
What then is the nature of these prineiples? This is the question, O son of 
Dionysius and Doris, that eauses all the trouble; or rather, this it is that produees 
in the soul the pains of ehildbirth, from whieh she must be delivered, or she will 
never really attain truth. You yourself onee told me, under the [b] laurel trees in 
your garden, that you understood this matter, having found the answer yourself; 
and I replied that if you thought so, you had spared me many words. I said, 
however, that I had never met anyone who had discovered this truth, and that 
most of my own study was devoted to it. Perhaps you onee heard something 
from someone and providentially started on the traek of the answer, but then, 
thinking you had it safe, negleeted to fix fast the proofs of it, whieh now dart 
here and there- about some object of your fancy, whereas the reality itself is 
quite different. You [e] are not alone in this experience; I assure you that 
everyone at first hearing is affected in just this way, and though some have more 
difficulty than others, there is almost no one who eseapes with but little effort. 

Gonsidering thus our past and our present eireumstanees, we ean fairly say we 
have found the answer to the question in your letter about our relations toward 
eaeh other. For now that you are conversing with other [d] philosophers and are 
testing my doetrines, both by themselves and by eomparing them with others, 
these teaehings will take root this time, if your examination is sineere, and you 
will beeome attaehed both to them and to me. 

Now how ean this and all else that I have mentioned be brought about? It was 
quite proper of you to send Arehedemus to me; do likewise in the future, for 
when he reaehes you and gives you my answers you may still have difficulties. 
You will then send Arehedemus baek to me, if you are well advised, and he will 
return to you, like a good merehant. After you have done this two or three times 
and have thoroughly examined the answers I send to you, I shall be mueh 
surprised if the matters whieh are [e] now troubling you do not appear in an 
altogether different light. So be bold and inquire of me in this way; for you eould 


not order, nor eould Arehedemus seeure for you, any nobler or diviner 
merehandise. 

Only take eare that these letters do not fall into the hands of uninstrueted [314] 
men. Nothing, I dare say, eould sound more ridieulous to the multitude than 
these sayings, just as to gifted persons nothing eould be more admirable and 
inspiring. One must talk about them and hear them expounded again and again, 
perhaps for many years, and even then their gold is with the utmost difficulty 
separated and refined. The most surprising thing about it is this: many a man of 
able understanding and tenaeious memory has beeome old in the hearing of these 
doetrines and has told me that [b] after more than thirty years of hearing them 
expounded, after examining them and testing them in every way, those points 
whieh at the beginning seemed most doubtful he now thinks to be the elearest 
and most self-evident of all, while the matters he then thought most eredible are 
now quite the eontrary. Keep this in mind and take eare that you have no 
oeeasion in the future to feel remorse for now exposing these doetrines 
unworthily. The best preeaution is not to write them down, but to eommit them 
to memory; for it is impossible that things written should not beeome [e] known 
to others. This is why I have never written on these subjects. There is no writing 
of Plato’s, nor will there ever be; those that are now ealled so eome from an 
idealized and youthM- Soerates. Parewell and heed my warning; read this letter 
again and again, then burn it. 

Enough of these matters. You were surprised that I sent Polyxenus to you; but 
about him as well as Lyeophron and the other men now at your [d] eourt, I repeat 
the opinion that I have long had; you are far superior to them in dialeetie, both 
by natural aptitude and by your method of disputation; and none of them lets 
himself be defeated intentionally, as some people suppose, but only beeause he 
eannot help it. You seem, however, to have dealt with them quite fairly and 
rewarded them properly. But enough, and more than enough, about sueh men. As 
for Philistion,- if you [e] still need him, by all means keep him there; but if it is 
possible, release him and let Speusippus have his services. Speusippus joins me 
in this request, and Philistion also assured me that he would be glad to eome to 
Athens if you would let him go. You did well to release the man from the roek 
quarries; and my petition about Hegesippus, the son of Ariston, and his family is 
easy to grant, for you wrote me that if anyone ever tried to do him or them an 
injury and you knew of it you would prevent it. The [315] truth should be told 
about Lysielides; he is the only man who has eome from Sieily to Athens who 
has not given a distorted report of the relations between us; he eontinues, as 


always, to put the best interpretation upon what happened. 


1. See Letters III, 319a, and VII, 339a, 349d. 

2. Reading a(i)ttousi in b7. 

3. Alternatively, ‘modernized’. 

4. A doetor. 


III 


Plato to Dionysius, Greetings. 

Is this the most appropriate way to address you, or should I wish you [b] 
wellare, as I usually do in letters to my Iriends? You yoursell, so I am told by 
those who were with you on the embassy to Delphi, addressed the god with this 
lawning expression, writing, they say, 

Greetings to you! May you eontinue the pleasant life of the tyrant! 

[e] For my part I should not address sueh an exhortation even to a man, far 
less to a god. To God it would be enjoining something eontrary to nature, sinee 
the divine has its seat far removed from pleasure and pain; and as for man, 
pleasure and pain more often do harm, by breeding stupidity, forgetfulness, folly, 
and insolenee in his soul. But enough from me on the subject of salutations; read 
this and make whatever use you please of it. 

[d] Not a few persons have reported to me that you are telling it about among 
the ambassadors to your eourt that onee, when I heard you announee your 
intention to resettle the Greek eities in Sieily and relieve Syraeuse by ehanging 
your government from a tyranny to a kingship, I dissuaded you, you say, though 
you were very eager; but that now I am instrueting Dion [e] to do these very 
things, and thus we are using your own ideas to wrest your empire from you. 

You know best whether you gain anything by sueh tales; in any ease you are 
doing me wrong in telling the exact opposite of what happened. I have been 
slandered enough by Philistides and numerous other persons before the 
mereenaries and the people of Syraeuse, beeause I was living in the eitadel; and 
those outside, if any mistake was made, blamed it all on me, saying that you 


obeyed me in all things. You yourself [316] know quite well that on politieal 
matters I willingly labored with you on only a few things at the beginning, when 
I thought I eould do some good. Besides other minor matters, I did eonsiderable 
work on the preambles to the laws, i.e., on those parts distinet from what you or 
someone else has added. For I hear that some of you have sinee been revising 
them; but whieh parts are mine and whieh yours will be obvious to anyone who 
is able to judge of my eharaeter.- But as I have just said, I don’t need to be 
further misrepresented, either to the people of Syraeuse or to anyone else whom 
these words of yours may influence; rather I need to be defended [b] against 
those earlier eharges as well as against these graver and more malieious ones that 
have sinee appeared. Sinee, then, I am aeeused on two eounts, I must make a 
twofold defense and show, first, that it was reasonable of me to avoid taking part 
in your affairs of state, and seeondly, that it was not my advice that prevented 
you, as you say, and stood in your way when you were going to resettle the 
Greek eities. So now hear first [e] my defense on the former of these two points. 

I eame to Syraeuse at the joint invitation of you and Dion. The latter was an 
old and well-tried friend of mine, of mature age and settled eharaeter; and these 
qualities, as any man with a grain of sense ean see, were absolutely neeessary for 
advising upon problems as important as yours were at that time. You, on the 
eontrary, were quite young, with almost no experience in the affairs with whieh 
you should have been acquainted, and were quite unknown to me. Shortly after 
—whether it was a man, or [d] God, or ehanee working through you that was 
responsible—Dion was banished. Do you think that I eould then eo-operate with 
you in state affairs, when I had lost my wise eolleague and saw the foolish one 
left, a ruler only in his own imagination, in reality being ruled by the erowd of 
unserupulous men around him? What was my duty under those eonditions? Was 
it not to do what I did, i.e., to let publie affairs alone from that [e] time on, 
proteeting myself against the slanders of those who envied me, and trying above 
all to make you [and Dion] friends again, if possible, despite the differences that 
had arisen to separate you? You yourself ean testify that this is the end for whieh 
I never eeased to labor. Eventually, though with difficulty, we eame to an 
agreement. Sinee you had a war on your hands, I was to take ship for home; but 
after peaee had been brought [317] about, both Dion and I were to return to 
Syraeuse and you were to summon us. These are the facts of my first visit to 
Syraeuse and my safe return home. 

When peaee had eome you sent for me a seeond time, not, however, in 
aeeordanee with our agreement, for you invited me only, promising to reeall 


Dion later. On this aeeount I refused to eome, mueh to Dion’s displeasure, for he 
thought it would be better for me to eome as you eommanded. [b] A year later a 
trireme arrived with letters from you, the main import of whieh was that if I 
would eome, Dion’s affairs would be settled in aeeordanee with my desires, but 
the eontrary if I did not. I hesitate to say how many letters at that time eame from 
you and from others in Italy and Sieily who wrote at your request, and to how 
many of my friends and [e] acquaintances they were sent, all urging in the 
strongest terms that I aeeede to your request and go. Thus it seemed to everyone, 
beginning with Dion, that I ought to take ship without hesitation. I kept 
protesting to them that I was old, and insisting that you would not be strong 
enough to resist those who were slandering me and wished to make us enemies. 
For I saw then as I see now that a great and swollen fortune, whether the 
possessor be a private person or a monareh, generally produees an equally 
numerous [d] and mighty progeny of talebearers and eompanions in shameless 
pleasures; this is the worst result of wealth or power of any sort. Nevertheless I 
dismissed all these thoughts and eame to you, determined that no friend of mine 
should ever be able to elaim that he had lost all his goods when they eould have 
been saved by my efforts. Upon my arrival (you know, [e] of eourse, all that 
happened thereafter) I demanded, in aeeordanee with the promises made in your 
letters, first that you reeall Dion and make him your friend—urging that 
Mendship whieh, if you had then listened to me, would probably have been 
better for you and for Syraeuse and for the rest of Greeee than what we now 
have, or so my inner oraele tells me. In the seeond plaee I asked that Dion’s 
property be held by his family, instead [318] of being apportioned among the 
executors whose names I need not mention. Purthermore, I thought that my 
presenee with you made it more rather than less obligatory upon you to eontinue 
the annual revenues you had been sending to Dion. Pailing in eaeh of these 
requests, I asked permission to depart. Your next move was to urge me to remain 
for the year, saying that you would sell the whole of Dion’s property and send 
half the proeeeds to Gorinth, retaining the other half there in Syraeuse for [b] 
Dion’s son. I eould mention many promises that you made and did not keep, but 
they are numerous and I must be brief. After you had sold all his property and 
without Dion’s eonsent (though you had said you would not sell it without his 
eonsent), then, my fine friend, you put the eolophon on all your broken 
promises. You hit upon a seheme that was neither honorable nor fitting, nor just 
nor advantageous, to Mghten me into ignoring what was going on so that I 
would not even ask for the dispateh of [e] Dion’s money. After you had banished 



Heraelides (an aet whieh neither i nor the peopie of Syraeuse thought just), the 
fact that i had joined with Theodotes and Eurybius in begging you not to do this 
you took as a sufficient pretext and said that it had iong been eiear that i eared 
nothing for you, but oniy for Dion and his friends and foiiowers; and that now 
when aeeusations had been made against Heraeiides and Theodotes, who [d] 
were friends of Dion, i was doing aii in my power to keep them from being 
punished. 

But enough of our partnership in poiitieai affairs. if you noted in me any other 
evidences of estrangement from you, you may rightiy expiain them in the same 
way. What wouid you expect? Any reasonabie man wouid properiy think me a 
knave if i had been sedueed by the greatness of your power to desert an oid 
eomrade and guest-friend in the distress that you had brought him to (and a man 
in no way inferior to you, if i [e] may say so) and had ehosen you who were the 
eause of his wrongs, and had faiien in with aii your pians, evidentiy for the sake 
of money; for no one wouid have thought there was any other reason for sueh a 
ehange in me, if i had so ehanged. it is these events, brought about by you as i 
have deseribed, that are responsibie for the estrangement and woif-friendship 
between us. 

And now eomes, aimost as an immediate consequence of the foregoing, my 
statement on the seeond point on whieh i said i shouid have to defend [319] 
myseif. Attend eareMiy and see if you ean deteet any faisehood or untruth in 
what i say. i deeiare that about twenty days before my departure from Syraeuse 
for home, when Arehedemus and Aristoeritus were with us in the garden, you 
brought against me the same reproaeh that you now make, that i eared more for 
Heraeiides and aii the rest than i did for you. in their presenee you asked me 
whether i remembered advising you, when i first arrived, to resettie the Greek 
eities. i admitted that i remembered it, and [b] said i stiii thought that was the 
best poiiey. And i must remind you, Dionysius, of what was said immediateiy 
afterwards. i asked, as you remember, whether this was aii my advice, or 
whether there was something more; and you repiied, with eonsiderabie anger and 
derision, as you thought (whenee it has eome about that what you then derided is 
no ionger a dream but a reaiity),- and said, with a very forced iaugh, “i 
remember weii,- you toid me to get an edueation, or ieave aii these projects 
aione.” [e] i repiied that your memory was exceiient. “And this edueation,” you 
said, “was to be in geometry, was it not?” i refrained from giving the repiy that 
oeeurred to me, fearing iest a iittie word might narrow my prospeet of saiiing 
home, to whieh i was then iooking forward with confidence. 


Now the reason for all I have said is this: don’t slander me by saying that I 
would not allow you to resettle the Greek eities destroyed by barbarians, or [d] 
to relieve the people of Syraeuse by ehanging your tyranny into a kingship. No 
lie you eould possibly tell about me would be less appropriate; and there is more 
and even elearer evidence that I eould submit for examination, if ever there 
should be a eompetent inquiry into the matter, that it was I who urged you to 
these projects and you who refused to undertake them. And it is not hard to show 
that they were the best things that eould have been done for you and the people 
of Syraeuse and all Sieily. 

And now, my friend, if you deny that you have said any of these things [e] that 
you said, that is all the justice I ask; but if you agree that you said them, then 
follow the wise example of Stesiehorus, imitate his reeantation, and ehange your 
lies to truth. 


1. Alternatively, “to recognize my style.” 

2. Dionysius’ eontempt for the ideal of a philosophieal ruler, it is implied, brought about the victoiy of Dion 
and the triumph (or so it seemed at the time) of Plato’s politieal ideals. 

3. Aeeepting the emendation eu memnemai in el, and taking it as a part of the tyrant’s reply. 


IV 

Plato to Dion of Syraguse, Weleare. 

I think my good will towards your enterprise has been evident from [320] the 
beginning, as well as my earnest desire to see it brought to eompletion, for no 
other reason than admiration for noble deeds. For I deem it right [b] that the men 
who really possess virtue and exemplify it in their eonduet should receive the 
glory that is due them. All has gone well so far, thank God, but the greatest 
eontest lies ahead. Strength, eourage, and cleverness are qualities in whieh others 
also may win distinetion; but to be preeminent above others in truthfulness, 
justice, high-mindedness, and [e] the graee of eonduet whieh these virtues 
express—this is what would by general eonsent be expected of those who 
profess to honor these traits of eharaeter. What I say is obvious; nevertheless we 


must keep reminding ourselves that these men (you know whom I mean) ought 
to stand out so that the rest of mankind will be as ehildren in eomparison. We 
must make it manifest that we are really the sort of men we say we are, 
partieularly [d] sinee, by God’s help, it ean easily be done. Other men have to 
travel far and wide if they are to beeome known; but the events of whieh you are 
the eenter are sueh that the whole world, to speak somewhat boastMly, has its 
eyes upon one plaee, and upon you espeeially in that plaee. You are the object of 
universal interest; make ready, then, to eelipse Lyeurgus and Gyrus and anyone 
else deemed preeminent in eharaeter and statesmanship, espeeially sinee many 
people (indeed most people) here are saying [e] that with Dionysius out of the 
way your eause will in all likelihood eome to ruin through your ambitions and 
those of Heraelides, Theodotes, and the other notables. May no sueh dissension 
arise; but if it does, you must [321] show that you ean heal it and all will be well. 
You will no doubt smile at my saying this, for you are yourself aware of the 
danger. But I have notieed that eompetitors in the games are spurred on by the 
shouts of the ehildren, and still more by those of their friends, when they think 
that the eheering springs from sineerity and good will. Be you then the 
eontestants, and write us when we ean help you. 

[b] Matters here are almost the same as when you were with us. Write us also 
what you have done or are doing, sinee we hear many reports but know nothing 
surely. Letters have just now eome to Laeedaemon and Aegina from Theodotes 
and Heraelides, but as I said, though we hear many rumors from the people 
here,- we know nothing. Remember that some persons think you are not 
sufficiently obliging; don’t forget that one [e] must please men if one would do 
anything with them, whereas self-will is fit only for solitude. Good luek! 


1. Aeeepting the emendation akouontes per ton teide in b4—5. 


V 


Plato TO PERDICCAS,1 Weleare. 


I have advised Euphraeus, as you wrote me, to look studiously after your 
interests, and it is right that I should give you also the proverbial “holy eounsel” 
of a friend on the various matters you mention, and [d] partieularly as to the use 
you should now make of Euphraeus. The man ean be of service to you in many 
ways, but most of all in supplying what you now laek, for you are young and 
there are not many who ean eounsel young men about it. Gonstitutions, like 
speeies of animals, have eaeh their own language—demoeraey one, oligarehy 
another, and monarehy still another. Many persons would say they know these 
languages, but for the [e] most part, and with rare exceptions, they fall short of 
understanding them. The eonstitution that speaks its own language to gods and 
men, and suits its aetions to its words, always prospers and survives; but it goes 
to ruin if it imitates another. Now in this Euphraeus ean perhaps be of most use 
to you, though he will be a manly aid in other respeets as well; I believe that he 
ean seareh out the words appropriate to monarehy as well as any [322] man in 
your service. Use him, then, for this, and you will not only profit yourself but 
confer upon him a very great benefit. 

If anyone hears this and says, “Plato apparently elaims to know what is good 
for a demoeraey, but though he is at liberty to speak in the assembly and give it 
his best advice, he has never yet stood up and said a word,” you ean answer by 
saying, “Plato was born late in the life of his native eity, and he found the demos 
advanced in years and habituated by former [b] advisers to many praetiees 
ineompatible with the advice he would give. Nothing would be sweeter to him 
than to give advice to the demos as to a father, if he did not think he would be 
risking danger in vain and aeeomplish nothing. He would do the same about 
advising me, I know. If we seemed to him ineurable, he would bid us a long 
farewell and refrain from advising about me or my affairs.” Good luek! [e] 


1. Perdieeas III, elder brother of Philip and king of Maeedon from 364 to 359. 


VI 


Plato to Hermias and Erastus and Gorisgus,- Weleare. 

It is evident to me that some god has graeiously and generously prepared good 
luek for you, if you receive his gift properly. For you are living as neighbors to 
one another and eaeh of you needs what the others ean best [d] supply. Hermias 
should know that his power for all purposes has its greatest support not in the 
number of his horses or other equipment of war, nor in the gold he adds to his 
treasury, but in steadfast friends of solid eharaeter. And to Erastus and Goriseus I 
say, “old as I am,” that they need to supplement their knowledge of the Ideas— 
that noble doetrine—^with the knowledge and eapaeity to proteet themselves 
against wieked [e] and unjust men. They are inexperienced, sinee they have 
spent a great part of their lives with us, among men of moderation and good will; 
this is why I said they need some power to proteet them, that they may not be 
forced to negleet the true wisdom and eoneern themselves more than is fitting 
with that whieh is worldly and neeessary. Now this power that they need 
Hermias apparently possesses, both as a natural gift (so far as one [323] may 
judge without knowing him), and as an art perfected by experience. 

What is the point of these remarks? To you, Hermias, sinee I have known 
Erastus and Goriseus longer than you have, I solemnly deelare and bear witness 
that you will not easily find more trustworthy eharaeters than these neighbors of 
yours, and I therefore advise you to make it a matter of eentral importanee to 
attaeh yourself to them by every honorable means. Goriseus and Erastus in their 
turn I advise to hold fast to Hermias and to [b] try to develop this mutual allianee 
into a bond of Mendship. If ever any one of you should seem to be weakening 
this union (for nothing human is altogether seeure), send a letter to me and my 
friends deelaring the grievance; for unless the injury be very grave, I believe 
your sense of justice and your respeet for us will make the words that we may 
send more efficacious than any ineantation would be in binding up the wound 
and eausing you to grow together again into Mendship and fellowship as [e] 
before. If all of us, you and we alike, aeeording to our several abilities and 
opportunities, apply our wisdom to the preservation of this bond, the propheeies 
I have just uttered will eome true. What will happen if we do not, I will not say, 
for I am prophesying only what is good, and I deelare that with God’s help we 
shall bring all these things to a good issue. 

Let this letter be read, if possible, by all three of you gathered together, 
otherwise by twos, and as often as you ean in eommon. Adopt it as a just [d] and 
binding law and covenant, taking a solemn oath—in gentlemanly earnest, but 
with the playfulness that is the sister of solemnity—in the name of the divine 



letter of all things present and to eome, and in the name of the lordly father of 
this governor and eause, whom we shall all some day elearly know, in so far as 
the blessed are able to know him, if we truly live the life of philosophy. 


1. Hermias was tyrant of Atarneus and Assos in the Troad; Erastus and Goriseus were members of the 
Aeademy. 


VII 

Plato to the Priends and Pollowers oe Dion, Weleare. 

You have written me that I must eonsider your aims as identieal with those 
that Dion had, and you therefore urge me to eo-operate with you [324] as mueh 
as I ean, both in word and in deed. My answer is that if your views and purposes 
are really the same as his, I agree to join with you; if not, I shall have to eonsider 
the matter further. What his prineiples and ambitions were I ean tell you, I may 
say, not from conjecture, but from eertain knowledge. For when I first eame to 
Syraeuse, being then about forty years of age, Dion was of the age that 
Hipparinus is now; and it was [b] then that he eame to the opinions whieh he 
eontinued to hold until the end; the Syraeusans, he thought, ought to be free and 
live under the best of laws. It would not then be surprising if some divine power 
should bring Hipparinus also to the same mind that Dion had about government. 
To learn the way in whieh these convictions eome about is instructive to young 
and old alike; and sinee the present oeeasion seems appropriate, I will try to 
deseribe how they originated in my own ease. 

When I was a young man I had the same ambition as many others: I thought 
of entering publie life as soon as I eame of age. And eertain happenings in publie 
affairs favored me, as follows. The eonstitution we [e] then had, being anathema 
to many, was overthrown; and a new government was set up eonsisting of fifty- 
one men, two groups—one of eleven and another of ten—to poliee the market 
plaee and perform other neeessary duties in the eity and the Piraeus respectively, 
and above them thirty other [d] officers with absolute powers. Some of these 


men happened to be relatives and acquaintances of mine, and they invited me to 
join them at onee in what seemed to be a proper undertaking. My attitude toward 
them is not surprising, beeause I was young. I thought that they were going to 
lead the eity out of the unjust life she had been living and establish her in the 
path of justice, so that I watehed them eagerly to see what they would do. But as 
I watehed them they showed in a short time that the preeeding eonstitution had 
been a preeious thing. Among their other deeds they named Soerates, an older 
friend of mine whom I should not hesitate to [e] eall the justest man of that time, 
as one of a group sent to arrest a eertain citizen- who was to be put to death 
illegally, planning thereby to make [325] Soerates willy-nilly a party to their 
aetions. But he refused, risking the utmost danger rather than be an assoeiate in 
their impious deeds. When I saw all this and other like things of no little 
consequence, I was appalled and drew baek from that reign of injustice.- Not 
long afterwards the rule of the Thirty was overthrown and with it the entire 
eonstitution; and onee more I felt the desire, though this time less strongly, to 
take part in publie [b] and politieal affairs. Now many deplorable things oeeurred 
during those troubled days, and it is not surprising that under cover of the 
revolution too many old enmities were avenged; but in general those who 
returned from exile- aeted with great restraint. By some ehanee, however, eertain 
powerM persons brought into eourt this same friend Soerates, preferring against 
him a most shameless aeeusation, and one whieh he, of all men, [e] least 
deserved. For the proseeutors eharged him with impiety, and the jury eondemned 
and put to death the very man who, at the time when his aeeusers were 
themselves in misfortune and exile, had refused to have a part in the unjust arrest 
of one of their friends. 

The more I reflected upon what was happening, upon what kind of men were 
active in polities, and upon the state of our laws and eustoms, and the older I 
grew, the more I realized how difficult it is to manage a eity’s affairs rightly. For 
I saw it was impossible to do anything without friends [d] and loyal followers; 
and to find sueh men ready to hand would be a pieee of sheer good luek, sinee 
our eity was no longer guided by the eustoms and praetiees of our fathers, while 
to train up new ones was anything but easy. And the eorruption of our written 
laws and our eustoms was [e] proeeeding at sueh amazing speed that whereas at 
first I had been full of zeal for publie life, when I noted these ehanges and saw 
how unstable everything was, I beeame in the end quite dizzy; and though I did 
not eease to reflect how an improvement eould be brought about in our laws 
[326] and in the whole eonstitution, yet I refrained from aetion, waiting for the 


proper time. At last I eame to the eonelusion that all existing states are badly 
governed and the eondition of their laws praetieally ineurable, without some 
miraeulous remedy and the assistanee of fortune; and I was forced to say, in 
praise of true philosophy, that from her height alone was it possible to diseern 
what the nature of justice is, either in the state or in [b] the individual, and that 
the ills of the human raee would never end until either those who are sineerely 
and truly lovers of wisdom eome into politieal power, or the rulers of our eities, 
by the graee of God, learn true philosophy. 

Sueh was the conviction 1 had when 1 arrived in Italy and Sieily for the first 
time. When 1 arrived and saw what they eall there the “happy life”—a life filled 
with Italian and Syraeusan banquets, with men gorging themselves twiee a day 
and never sleeping alone at night, and following all the [e] other eustoms that go 
with this way of living—1 was profoundly displeased. For no man under heaven 
who has cultivated sueh praetiees from his youth eould possibly grow up to be 
wise—so miraeulous a temper is against nature—or beeome temperate, or 
indeed acquire any other part of virtue. Nor eould any eity enjoy tranquillity, no 
matter how good its laws, [d] when its men think they must spend their all on 
excesses, and be easygoing about everything except the feasts and the drinking 
bouts and the pleasures of love that they pursue with professional zeal. These 
eities are always ehanging into tyrannies, or oligarehies, or demoeraeies, while 
the rulers in them will not even hear mention of a just and equitable eonstitution. 

These, plus the conviction previously mentioned, were my thoughts on [e] 
eoming to Syraeuse—a eoming whieh may have been mere eoineidenee, but 
whieh seems to have been the work of some higher power laying then the 
foundation for what has sinee eome to pass with respeet to Dion and Syraeuse; 
and for still further misfortunes, too, 1 fear, unless you now obey [327] the 
advice whieh 1 am giving for the seeond time. How ean 1 say that my eoming to 
Sieily then was the beginning of it all? In my assoeiation with Dion, who was 
then a young man, 1 imparted to him my ideas of what was best for men and 
urged him to put them into praetiee; and in doing so 1 was in a way contriving, 
though quite unwittingly, the destruetion of the tyranny that later eame to pass. 
For Dion was in all things quick to learn, espeeially in the matters upon whieh 1 
talked with him; and he listened with a zeal and attentiveness 1 had never 
eneountered in any [b] young man, and he resolved to spend the rest of his life 
differently from most Italians and Sieilians, sinee he had eome to love virtue 
more than pleasure and luxury. For this reason his way of life was more than 
annoying to those who guided themselves by the praetiees of tyranny, until the 



death of Dionysius. After that event he conceived that these convictions whieh 
he himseli had got from proper instruetion might arise in others besides [e] 
himself; and observing that they were in fact making their appearanee in the 
minds of some, at least, of his assoeiates, he thought that by the help of the gods 
Dionysius himself might be eounted among this number; and if this should 
happen, it would mean an inealeulably blessed life for the tyrant himself and the 
other Syraeusans. Purthermore, he thought that by all means I should eome to 
Syraeuse as soon as possible and beeome a partner in his plans, for he reealled 
our conversations together and how [d] effectively they had aroused in him the 
desire for a life of nobility and virtue. If now he eould arouse this desire in 
Dionysius, as he was attempting to do, he had high hopes of establishing 
throughout the land a true and happy life, without the massaeres and deaths and 
the other evils that have eome to pass. With this just purpose in mind Dion 
persuaded Dionysius to send for me, and he himself wrote urging me by all 
means to eome at [e] onee before eertain others eame in eontaet with Dionysius 
and diverted him to a less worthy ideal of life. His petition, though too long to 
give in full, was as follows: “What better opportunity ean we expect,” he said, 
“than the situation whieh Providence has presented us with?” He mentioned the 
empire in Italy and Sieily, his own power in it, the youth of [328] Dionysius, and 
the eager interest he was showing in philosophy and eulture; Dion’s nephews 
and other relatives, he said, eould be easily persuaded to aeeept the life and 
doetrine that I have always taught, and would be a very strong additional 
influence upon Dionysius; so that now, if ever, might we confidently hope to 
aeeomplish that union, in the same persons, of philosophers and rulers of great 
eities. 

These and many other like arguments he addressed to me. For my own [b] part 
I felt a eertain anxiety, sinee one never knows how young men will turn out, for 
their desires arise quickly and often ehange to their eontraries; but Dion’s 
eharaeter, I knew, was steadfast by nature and he had already reaehed middle 
age. Consequently I weighed the question and was uneertain whether or not to 
yield to his urging and undertake the journey. What tipped the seales eventually 
was the thought that if anyone ever was to attempt to realize these prineiples of 
law and government, now was the [e] time to try, sinee it was only neeessary to 
win over a single man and I should have aeeomplished all the good I dreamed of. 
This, then, was the “bold” purpose I had in setting forth from home, and not 
what some persons aseribed to me. Above all I was ashamed lest I appear to 
myself as a pure theorist, unwilling to toueh any praetieal task—and I saw that I 



was in danger of betraying Dion’s hospitality and Mendship at a time [d] of no 
little real danger to him. Suppose he should be killed or banished by Dionysius 
and his other enemies and should eome to me in his exile and say, “Here I am, 
Plato, a fugitive, not beeause I laeked hoplites or horsemen to ward off my 
enemies, but only for need of the persuasive words by whieh, as I well know, 
you are always able to turn young men towards goodness and justice and make 
them friends and eomrades of [e] one another. This weakness whieh you eould 
have remedied is the eause of my being here in exile from Syraeuse. But my own 
misfortune is a small part of your dishonor. You are always praising philosophy, 
and saying she is held in little esteem by the rest of mankind; but in betraying me 
now have you not, by negleeting this opportunity, also betrayed her? lf [329] we 
had happened to be living in Megara you would eertainly have eome as a helper 
in answer to my eall, or you would eonsider yourself the most trifling of men. 
And now do you think you ean eseape the eharge of eowardiee by pleading the 
length of the journey, the greatness of the voyage and its fatigue? Far from it.” 

To words of this sort what respeetable answer eould 1 give? None. And so from 
motives as rational and just as [b] is humanly possible 1 departed, giving up for 
those reasons my oeeupations here, whieh are not without dignity, to live under a 
tyranny seemingly unsuited both to my doetrines and to me. In so going 1 
diseharged my obligation to Zeus Xenios- and eleared myself of reproaeh from 
philosophy, whieh would have been dishonored if 1 had ineurred disgraee 
through softness or eowardiee. 

When 1 arrived—to make the story short—1 found the eourt of Dionysius full 
of faction and of malieious reports to the tyrant about Dion. 1 defended [e] him 
as well as 1 eould, but 1 was able to do very little; and about the fourth month 
Dionysius, eharging Dion with plotting against the tyranny, had him put aboard a 
small vessel and exiled in disgraee. Thereupon we friends of Dion were all afraid 
that one of us might be aeeused and punished as an aeeompliee in Dion’s 
eonspiraey. About me there even went abroad in Syraeuse a report that 1 had 
been put to death by Dionysius as the eause [d] of all that had happened. But 
Dionysius, seeing how we all felt, and apprehensive lest our fears might lead to 
something even graver, treated us all kindly, and me espeeially he reassured, 
telling me to have no fear and earnestly begging me to remain; for there was no 
honor for him in my leaving, he said, but only in my remaining. For this reason 
he made a great pretense of begging me, but we know that the requests of tyrants 
are mingled with eompulsion. He devised a means for preventing my [e] 
departure by bringing me inside the eitadel and lodging me there, whenee no 


ship’s eaptain would have dared to take me away without a messenger sent from 
Dionysius himself eommanding him to do so, still less if Dionysius had 
forbidden it. Nor would any merehant or guard along the roads leading out of the 
eountry have let me pass alone, but would have taken me in eharge at onee and 
brought me baek to Dionysius, espeeially sinee another report had already got 
abroad, eontrary to the earlier one, that [330] Dionysius was wonderfully fond of 
Plato. What in fact was the situation? With the passage of time Dionysius, I must 
truly say, did beeome more and more attaehed to me as he beeame more familiar 
with my manner and eharaeter; but he wanted me to praise him more than I did 
Dion and value his Mendship more highly, and he was marvelously persistent 
towards this end. How this eould best have eome about, if at all, was through his 
beeoming my diseiple and assoeiating with me in diseourse [b] about 
philosophy; but he shrank from this, for the intriguers had made him fear that he 
would be entrapped, so that Dion would have aeeomplished his purposes. I put 
up with all this, however, holding fast to the original purpose for whieh I had 
eome, hoping that he might somehow eome to desire the philosophie life; but I 
never overcame his resistanee. 

These, then, were the eireumstanees that aeeount for my first visit to Sieily 
and oeeupied the time of my sojourn there. Afterwards I eame home, [e] only to 
return again at the urgent summons of Dionysius. Why I returned and what I did, 
with the explanation and justification of my aetions, I will go into later for the 
benefit of those who wonder what my purpose was in going a seeond time. But 
in order that these ineidental matters may not usurp the chief plaee in my letter, I 
will first advise what is to be done in the present eireumstanees. This, then, is 
what I have to say. 

When one is advising a siek man who is living in a way injurious to his health, 
must one not first of all tell him to ehange his way of life and give [d] him 
further eounsel only if he is willing to obey? If he is not, I think any manly and 
self-respecting physieian would break off eounseling sueh a man, whereas 
anyone who would put up with him is without spirit or skill. So too with respeet 
to a eity: whether it be governed by one man or many, if its eonstitution is 
properly ordered and rightly direeted, it would be sensible to give advice to its 
citizens eoneerning what would be to the [e] eity’s advantage. But if it is a 
people who have wandered eompletely away from right government and 
resolutely refuse to eome baek upon its traek and instruet their eounselor to leave 
the eonstitution strietly alone, threatening [331] him with death if he ehanges it, 
and order him instead to serve their interests and desires and show them how 



they ean henceforth satisfy them in the quickest and easiest way—any man, I 
think, who would aeeept sueh a role as adviser is without spirit, and he who 
refuses is the true man. These are my prineiples; and whenever anyone eonsults 
me on a question of importanee in his life, sueh as the making of money, or the 
eare of his [b] body or soul, if it appears to me that he follows some plan in his 
daily life or is willing to listen to reason on the matters he lays before me, I 
advise him gladly and don’t stop with merely diseharging my duty. But a man 
who does not eonsult me at all, or makes it elear that he will not follow advice 
that is given him—to sueh a man I do not take it upon myself to offer eounsel; 
nor would I use eonstraint upon him, not even if he were my own son. Upon a 
slave I might force my advice, eompelling him to follow it against his will; but 
to use eompulsion upon a father or mother is to me an impious aet, unless their 
judgment has been impaired [e] by disease. If they are fixed in a way of life that 
pleases them, though it may not please me, I should not antagonize them by 
useless admonitions, nor yet by Aattery and eomplaisanee eneourage them in the 
satisfaction of desires that I would die rather than embraee. This is the prineiple 
whieh a wise man must follow in his relations towards his own eity. Let him [d] 
warn her, if he thinks her eonstitution is eorrupt and there is a prospeet that his 
words will be listened to and not put him in danger of his life; but let him not use 
violence upon his fatherland to bring about a ehange of eonstitution. If what he 
thinks is best ean only be aeeomplished by the exile and slaughter of men, let 
him keep his peaee and pray for the welfare of himself and his eity. 

In this way, then, I venture to advise you, as Dion and I used to advise 
Dionysius, first of all to make his daily life sueh as to give him the greatest [e] 
possible mastery over himself and win him loyal friends and followers. In so 
doing, we said, he might avoid his father’s experience when, after taking over 
many great eities in Sieily that had been laid waste by the barbarians, he was 
unable at their resettlement to establish loyal governments in them. For he had 
no eomrades to head these governments, neither among foreigners, nor among 
his own brothers whom he had trained in [332] their youth (sinee they were 
younger than himself) and raised from private to royal station and from poverty 
to great wealth. None of these was he able, either by persuasion or by teaehing, 
by benefits conferred or by ties of kinship, to make an assoeiate in his empire. In 
this respeet he was seven times weaker than Darius, who had neither brothers to 
rely upon, nor persons trained by himself, but only those who helped him to 
overthrow [b] the Mede and the Eunueh. He distributed among them seven 
provinces, eaeh one greater than all Sieily, and he found them to be loyal, for 



they did not attaek him or one another; and in so doing he set an example of 
what a good lawgiver and king should be, for he established laws that have kept 
the Persian empire to this day. We have another example in the Athenians, who 
took over the proteetion of a number of Hellenie eities threatened by barbarians. 
Though the Athenians had not themselves settled these eities but took them over 
already established, yet they maintained [e] their power over them for seventy 
years beeause of the friends they made in eaeh of them. But Dionysius, though 
he united all Sieily into a single eity (for he knew that he eould trust no one), 
was seareely able to survive, for he was poor in friends and loyal followers, and 
the possession or laek of these is the best indieation of a man’s virtue or vice. 

This is the advice that Dion and 1 gave to Dionysius, sinee his father’s [d] 
negleet had resulted in his being without eulture and unused to assoeiations 
appropriate to his position. We said that onee embarked upon the eourse just 
mentioned- he should induee others among his relatives and eompanions to 
beeome friends and partners in the pursuit of virtue; but above all to beeome a 
friend to himself, for in this respeet he was ineredibly deficient. We did not say it 
thus openly, for that would not have been safe, but made veiled references to his 
weakness, striving by our words to show him that everyone must do this who 
would save himself and the people over whom he rules, whereas any other 
eourse will aeeomplish his ruin [e] and theirs. Let him take the path we pointed 
out and perfect himself in wisdom and self-control; then if he should resettle the 
deserted eities of Sieily, and bind them together with sueh laws and eonstitutions 
as would make them Mendly to himself and to one another and a mutual help 
against the barbarians, he would have an empire not twiee but aetually many 
times as powerM as his father’s had been; he would be ready to [333] inflict 
upon the Garthaginians a far heavier defeat than they had suffered in the days of 
Gelon, instead of paying tribute to these barbarians as he was doing at present 
under the agreement his father had made. 

These were the words of exhortation we addressed to Dionysius—we who 
were eonspiring against him, aeeording to the reports that were eurrent on all 
sides. These reports finally prevailed with Dionysius, as you know, bringing 
exile to Dion and fear to us his friends. But—to jump to the end [b] of the many 
events of this short time—when Dion returned from the Peloponnesus and 
Athens he indeed taught Dionysius a lesson. And then when he had delivered the 
people of Syraeuse and twiee restored their eity to them, they felt towards Dion 
exactly as Dionysius had. For at the time when Dion was endeavoring to edueate 
Dionysius and form him into a king worthy of the office, making himself thus a 


partner in all Dionysius’ life, Dionysius was giving ear to the slanderers who 
said that Dion was eonspiring against the tyrant in all that he was doing. The 
studies he [e] enjoined were obviously intended, they said, to bewiteh the mind 
of Dionysius so that he would negleet his kingdom and entrust it to Dion, who 
would then make it his own and treaeherously banish Dionysius from power. 
These suspieions against Dion prevailed then as they did later when eireulated 
among the Syraeusans; but their triumph was an unnatural one and puts to shame 
those who were the eause of it. What sort of triumph it was you ought to hear, 
you who have asked for my help in the present erisis. 1, an Athenian citizen, a 
friend of Dion and his ally, eame to the [d] tyrant in order to bring about 
Mendship, not war, between them; but the slanderers worsted me in this eontest. 
And when Dionysius tried by honors and gifts to persuade me to take his side 
and affirm that his banishment of Dion had been proper, he failed utterly, as you 
know. Later Dion eame home bringing with him two brothers from Athens, 
friends whom he had [e] acquired not through philosophy, but by way of that 
facile eomradeship whieh is the basis of most Mendship, and whieh is cultivated 
by hospitality and mystie rites and initiation into seerets; beeause of these 
assoeiations and the service they had rendered Dion in returning to Syraeuse, 
these two men who eame with him had beeome his eomrades. But when they 
[334] arrived in Sieily and saw how Dion was being slandered among the people 
of Syraeuse whom he had liberated, and was being aeeused of plotting to 
beeome a tyrant, not only did they betray their eomrade and host, but they 
beeame as it were his murderers, sinee they stood by with arms in their hands to 
assist his assassins. The shame and impiety of their aetion 1 mention only, 
without dwelling upon it; many others will make it their [b] theme both now and 
in time to eome. But 1 eannot pass over what is said about Athens, that these men 
brought dishonor on their eity. Remember that he also was an Athenian who 
refused to betray this same Dion when by doing so he eould have had money and 
honors in abundanee. He had beeome Dion’s Mend not through vulgar 
fellowship, but through eommon liberal eulture; and this alone should a sensible 
man trust, rather than kinship of soul or body. Therefore 1 say that these two who 
murdered [e] Dion were not worthy of bringing their eity into diseredit, for they 
were never men of any consequence. 

1 have said all this for the purpose of advising Dion’s Mends and relatives; 
and to all that has been said 1 add the same advice and the same doetrine that 1 
have given twiee before. Do not subject Sieily nor any other state to the 
despotism of men, but to the rule of laws; this at least is my doetrine. For 



despotie power benefits neither rulers nor subjects, but is [d] an altogether 
deadly experience for themselves, their ehildren, and their ehildren’s ehildren; 
and no one grasps at the prizes it offers except petty and illiberal souls who 
know nothing of the divine and human goods that are now and for all time good 
and just. This is the doetrine that I endeavored to bring home, first to Dion, next 
to Dionysius, and now for the third time do so to you. Listen to me then, in the 
name of Zeus the Savior, to whom this third libation belongs. Gonsider 
Dionysius and Dion, of whom one [e] was deaf to my teaehings and now lives 
ignobly, and the other listened to me and died nobly; for it is altogether noble 
and right to suffer whatever may eome while aiming at the highest for oneself or 
one’s eity. None of us ean avoid death, nor if any man eould would he be happy, 
as people think; for there is nothing worth mentioning that is either good or bad 
to [335] ereatures without souls, but good and evil exist only for a soul, either 
joined with a body or separated from it. And we must always firmly believe the 
saered and aneient words deelaring to us that the soul is immortal, and when it 
has separated from the body will go before its judges and pay the utmost 
penalties. Therefore we must eount it a lesser evil to suffer great wrongs and 
injustices than to do them, though this is [b] a saying that the avaricious man, 
who is poor in the goods of the soul, will not give ear to; or if he does, laughs it 
into silenee, as he thinks, and goes about like a wild beast snatehing from every 
quarter whatever he thinks will furnish him meat or drink or the satisfaction of 
that slavish and graeeless pleasure ineorreetly ealled after Aphrodite. He is blind 
and does not see what defilement his plunderings involve, nor how great an evil 
attaehes to eaeh wieked aet—a defilement whieh the evildoer neeessarily drags 
with him as he goes up and down the earth and follows his [e] drags with him as 
he goes up and down the earth and follows dishonorable and utterly wretehed 
path to the world below. 

Now Dion had aeeepted this and other similar teaehings of mine, and I may 
rightly be as indignant at his murderers as at Dionysius. Both parties have done 
infinite wrong to me and, I may say, to all mankind—the first two in striking 
down a man whose purpose was to realize justice, the other in refusing to have 
anything to do with justice, though he possessed every resouree for making it 
prevail throughout his domain. If in his empire [d] there had been brought about 
a real union of philosophy and power, it would have been an illustrious example 
to both Greeks and barbarians, and all mankind would have been convinced of 
the truth that no eity nor individual ean be happy except by living in eompany 
with wisdom under the guidanee of justice, either from personal achievement of 



these virtues or from a right training and edueation received under God-fearing 
rulers. This is the eenter of my grievance against Dionysius; the other injuries [e] 
that he has done to me are trivial in eomparison. And he who murdered Dion has 
unknowingly produeed the same result. For of Dion I know, as surely as a man 
ean know anything about his fellow men, that if he had held the power he would 
not have been diverted from using it for the following purposes. First of all, with 
regard to Syraeuse,- his native eity, [336] after having eleansed her of her 
servitude and put on her the garment of freedom, he would have made every 
effort to adorn her citizens with the best and most suitable laws. Then he would 
have turned with ardor to the next task, that of resettling all Sieily and liberating 
her from the barbarians, driving out some of them and subjugating others, a 
thing he eould have done more easily than Hiero. Sueh deeds aeeomplished by a 
man of justice and eourage and temperanee and philosophy would have 
produeed in the [b] multitude the same respeet for virtue whieh, if Dionysius had 
listened to me, would have made its saving appearanee, one may say, among all 
mankind. But now some daemon or avenging deity has fallen upon us, and 
through disrespeet for law and the gods, and worst of all, through the audaeity of 
ignoranee—that soil in whieh all ills are rooted and grow, to produee in the end a 
bitter fruit for those who have planted them—sueh ignoranee has a seeond time 
overturned all our plans and brought them to naught. 

But on this our third trial let us avoid saying anything of ill omen. In [e] spite 
of previous misfortunes, I advise you, the friends of Dion, to imitate his love for 
his eountry and his sober way of living and to try to earry out, under better 
auspiees, these plans of his; and what they were you have elearly heard me 
explain. If there is anyone in your number who is ineapable of living in the 
Dorian fashion like your fathers and follows the “Sieilian life” of the slayers of 
Dion, do not ask his help nor imagine that [d] he will aet loyally or dependably. 
But summon others to help you in resettling all Sieily and equalizing her laws. 
Summon them not only from Sieily herself, but from the whole of the 
Peloponnesus; and do not fear even Athens, for Athens also has citizens 
preeminent in virtue who abhor the shameless audaeity of those who slay their 
hosts. But if these projects I have mentioned must be deferred, beeause you are 
now hard pressed by the many and diverse factions daily sprouting in your 
midst, then [e] anyone to whom the gods have given a modieum of right opinion 
must know that there ean be no end to the evils of faction until the party that has 
gained the victory in these battles and in the exiling and slaughtering [337] of 
fellow citizens forgets its wrongs and eeases trying to wreak vengeance upon its 


enemies. If it eontrols itself and enaets laws for the eommon good, eonsidering 
its own interests no more than those of the vanquished, the defeated party will be 
doubly eonstrained, by respeet and by fear, to follow the laws—by fear beeause 
the other party has demonstrated its superior force, and by respeet beeause it has 
shown that it is able and willing to conquer its desires and serve the law instead. 
In no other way ean a eity [b] that is rent by factions bring its disorders to an 
end, but it will eontinue to be divided within itself by strife and enmity, hatred 
and distrust. 

Whenever, then, the victors desire to save their eity, they must enter into 
eounsel with themselves and first of all seleet the most eminent Greeks they ean 
discover—old men, with wives and ehildren at home, deseended from a long line 
of illustrious aneestors and eaeh of them possessing a [e] fair amount of property 
(fifty sueh men will be enough for a eity of ten thousand)—and these they must 
induee, by personal entreaties and by all the honors at their disposal, to leave 
home and eome to their aid; and when they have eome they must direet them to 
make laws, binding them upon oath to award no more to the victors than to the 
vanquished, but to eonsider only the equal and eommon good of the whole eity. 
And then when the laws have been laid down everything depends upon this. If 
the [d] victors show themselves more eager than the vanquished to obey the 
laws, then everything will be safe, happiness will abound, and all these evils will 
take their flight. But let no one who refuses to abide by these prineiples eall upon 
me or anyone else for support. These proposals are akin to those that Dion and I 
tried to aeeomplish for the benefit of Syraeuse, but seeond best. The best were 
those that we earlier tried to effect with the aid of Dionysius himself [goods to be 
eommon to all]. But fortune is mightier than men and shattered our plans. Now it 
is for you to try to bring them [e] about with better luek, and may divine favor 
attend your efforts. 

This, then, is my advice and admonition, and the aeeount of my first visit to 
Dionysius. As to my later journey aeross the water, whoever is interested ean 
learn from what follows that it was a reasonable and proper venture. The early 
part of my first stay in Syraeuse passed as I have [338] deseribed it above before 
giving my advice to the relatives and friends of Dion. After the events deseribed, 
I made every effort to persuade Dionysius to let me depart, and we eame to an 
agreement that when peaee was restored (war was then going on in Sieily) and 
when Dionysius had made his empire more seeure, he would reeall both Dion 
and me. He also asked [b] Dion to eonsider himself not as having been exiled, 
but only banished.- On these eonditions I promised that I would return. After 


peaee was restored he sent for me, but Dion he asked to wait another year; me, 
however, he urged most strongly to eome. Dion eonsented, and even entreated 
me to set sail; in fact there were many reports eoming from Sieily that Dionysius 
had now onee more conceived a great desire for philosophy, and this was why 
Dion persistently urged me not to disobey the summons. But as for me, though I 
knew that philosophy often affects young men in this way, yet it seemed to me 
safer, for the present at least, to say farewell [e] to my plans and let Dion and 
Dionysius alone; and I offended both of them by replying that I was an old man, 
and that what they were doing now did not at all aeeord with the agreement we 
had made. Now it seems that after this, Arehytas visited Dionysius (for before 
my departure I had established relations of Mendship and hospitality between 
Arehytas and his Tarentine friends and Dionysius), and that there were eertain 
other [d] persons who had learned something from Dion, and others who had 
learned from them; and being full of these half-understood doetrines, they were 
apparently trying to converse with Dionysius about them as if he had mastered 
all my thought. Now he is not without natural eapaeity for learning, and besides 
is extraordinarily vain; and no doubt he was pleased to have these questions 
addressed to him, and ashamed to have it discovered that he had learned nothing 
during my stay. For these reasons he [e] eame to desire a elearer understanding, 
and at the same time his ambition spurred him on. (Why he did not learn from 
me during my first visit, I have deseribed above.) When, therefore, I had got 
safely home and had, as I have just said, disregarded his summons to return, 
Dionysius’ chief ambition, I think, was to prevent anyone from supposing that I 
had refused to eome to his eourt beeause I had a eontempt for his nature and 
eharaeter [339] and was displeased with his way of living. I must tell the truth, 
and put up with it if anyone, after hearing what happened, despises my 
philosophy and esteems the tyrant’s intelligenee. Dionysius summoned me a 
third time, sending a trireme to ease the journey for me, and with it eertain 
Sieilian acquaintances of mine, among them Arehedemus, one of the assoeiates 
of Arehytas and a man whom, as he knew, I valued the most highly [b] of all 
men in Sieily. These all brought me the same story of the marvelous progress 
Dionysius was making in philosophy. He knew of my feelings towards Dion and 
of Dion’s desire to have me embark and go to Syraeuse; so he wrote me a very 
lengthy letter, evidently eomposed with these facts in view. The beginning of it 
was about as follows: “Dionysius to Plato,” then the eustomary salutations, and 
immediately afterwards, “If you eome [e] at onee to Syraeuse as we have 
requested, first of all the issues that eoneern Dion will be settled in whatever 



way you desire (for I know you will desire only what is fair and I agree to this); 
but if not, none of these questions, whether touehing Dion’s person or any other 
matter, will be settled to your liking.” Sueh were his words; to give the rest of 
the letter would take too mueh spaee and would not be pertinent here. Other 
letters kept eoming to me from Arehytas and the Tarentines praising Dionysius’ 
[d] philosophy and saying that if I did not eome now the Mendship I had brought 
about between them and Dionysius, a Mendship whieh was of no little 
importanee to their state, would be broken off. Now when the summons had 
taken on this eharaeter, with my Mends in Sieily and Italy pulling me and those 
at Athens almost pushing me away with their urging, [e] the same eonsideration 
oeeurred to me as before, that I ought not to betray my Mends and Mllowers in 
Tarentum. Besides, I thought, it is not an unusual thing that a young man of 
native intelligenee who has overheard some talk of lofty matters should be 
seized by a love for an ideal of life. I ought then to test the situation elearly to 
see on whieh side the truth lay, and by no means to give up in advance and 
expose myself to the blame [340] that would rightly fall upon me if these reports 
should really be true. I set off, therefore, under cover of this reasoning, though 
with many fears and forebodings of evil, as ean well be understood. “The third 
time to the Savior,” runs the proverb;- and my third journey at least confirmed 
its truth, for by good luek I again eame off safely; and next to God I thank 
Dionysius for it, beeause there were many determined to destroy me, but he 
prevented them and showed a eertain respeet for me and my position. 

[b] When I arrived, I thought my first task was to prove whether Dionysius 
was really on fire with philosophy, or whether the many reports that eame to 
Athens were without foundation. Now there is a eertain way of putting this to the 
test, a dignified way and quite appropriate to tyrants, espeeially to those whose 
heads are full of half-understood doetrines, whieh I saw at onee upon my arrival 
was partieularly the ease with Dionysius. You must pieture to sueh men the 
extent of the undertaking, deseribing what [e] sort of inquiry it is, with how 
many diMeulties it is beset, and how mueh labor it involves. For anyone who 
hears this, who is a true lover of wisdom, with the divine quality that makes him 
akin to it and worthy of pursuing it, thinks that he has heard of a marvelous quest 
that he must at onee enter upon with all earnestness, or life is not worth living; 
and from that time forth he pushes himself and urges on his leader without 
eeasing, until he has reaehed the end of the journey or has beeome eapable of 
doing without [d] a guide and finding the way himself. This is the state of mind 
in whieh sueh a man lives; whatever his oeeupation may be, above everything 


and always he holds fast to philosophy and to the daily disdpline that best makes 
him apt at learning and remembering, and eapable of reasoning soberly with 
himself; while for the opposite way of living he has a persistent hatred. Those 
who are really not philosophers but have only a eoating of opinions, like men 
whose bodies are tanned by the sun, when they see how mueh learning is 
required, and how great the labor, and how orderly [e] their daily lives must be 
to suit the subject they are pursuing, eonelude that the task is too difficult for 
their powers; and rightly so, for they are [341] not equipped for this pursuit. But 
some of them persuade themselves that they have already sufficiently heard the 
whole of it and need make no further effort. Now this is a elear and infallible test 
to apply to those who love ease and are ineapable of strenuous labor, for none of 
them ean ever blame his teaeher, but only himself, if he is unable to put forth the 
efforts that the task demands. 

It was in this fashion that I then spoke to Dionysius. I did not explain 
everything to him, nor did he ask me to, for he elaimed to have already a 
sufficient knowledge of many, and the most important, points beeause [b]of what 
he had heard others say about them. Later, I hear, he wrote a book on the matters 
we talked about, putting it forward as his own teaehing, not what he had learned 
from me. Whether this is true I do not know. I know that eertain others also have 
written on these same matters; but who they are they themselves do not know. So 
mueh at least I ean affirm with confidence about any who have written or 
propose to write on these [e] questions, pretending to a knowledge of the 
problems with whieh I am eoneerned, whether they elaim to have learned from 
me or from others or to have made their discoveries for themselves: it is 
impossible, in my opinion, that they ean have learned anything at all about the 
subject. There is no writing of mine about these matters, nor will there ever be 
one. For this knowledge is not something that ean be put into words like other 
seienees; but after long-eontinued intereourse between teaeher and pupil, in joint 
pursuit of the subject, suddenly, like light Aashing forth when a fire is kindled, it 
is born in the soul and straighway nourishes itself. And [d] this too I know: if 
these matters are to be expounded at all in books or leetures, they would best 
eome from me. Gertainly I am harmed not least of all if they are misrepresented. 
If I thought they eould be put into written words adequate for the multitude, 
what nobler work eould I do in my life than to eompose something of sueh great 
benefit to mankind and bring to light the nature of things for all to see? But I do 
not think that the [e] “examination,” as it is ealled, of these questions would be 
of any benefit to men, except to a few, i.e., to those who eould with a little 



guidanee discover the truth by themselves. Of the rest, some would be filled with 
an ill-founded and quite unbeeoming disdain, and some with an exaggerated and 
foolish elation, as if they had learned something grand. 

Let me go into these matters at somewhat greater length, for perhaps [342] 
what 1 am saying will beeome elearer when 1 have done so. There is a true 
doetrine that confutes anyone who has presumed to write anything whatever on 
sueh subjects, a doetrine that 1 have often before expounded, but it seems that it 
must now be said again. For every real being, there are three things that are 
neeessary if knowledge of it is to be acquired: first, the name; seeond, the 
definition; third, the image; knowledge eomes [b] fourth, and in the fifth plaee 
we must put the object itself, the knowable and truly real being. To understand 
what this means, take a partieular example, and think of all other objects as 
analogous to it. There is something ealled a eirele, and its name is this very word 
we have just used. Seeond, there is its definition, eomposed of nouns and verbs. 
“The figure whose extremities are everywhere equally distant from its eenter” is 
the definition of preeisely that to whieh the names “round,” “circumference,” 
and “eirele” apply. Third is what we draw or rub out, what is turned or 
destroyed; [e] but the eirele itself to whieh they all refer remains unaffected, 
beeause it is different from them. In the fourth plaee are knowledge {episteme), 
reason (nous), and right opinion (whieh are in our minds, not in words or bodily 
shapes, and therefore must be taken together as something distinet both from the 
eirele itself and from the three things previously mentioned); of [d] these, reason 
is nearest the fifth in kinship and likeness, while the others are further away. The 
same thing is true of straight-lined as well as of eireular figures; of eolor; of the 
good, the beautiM, the just; of body in general, whether artificial or natural; of 
fire, water, and all the elements; of all living beings and qualities of souls; of all 
aetions and affections. For [e] in eaeh ease, whoever does not somehow grasp 
the four things mentioned will never fully attain knowledge of the fifth. 

These things, moreover, beeause of the weakness of language, are just as 
mueh eoneerned with making elear the partieular property of eaeh object [343] 
as the being of it. On this aeeount no sensible man will venture to express his 
deepest thoughts in words, espeeially in a form whieh is unehangeable, as is true 
of written outlines. Let us go baek and study again the illustration just given. 
Every eirele that we make or draw in eommon life is full of eharaeteristies that 
eontradiet the “fifth,” for it everywhere touehes a straight line, while the eirele 
itself, we say, has in it not the slightest element belonging to a eontrary nature. 
And we say that their names are by no [b] means fixed; there is no reason why 



what we eall “eireles” might not be ealled “straight lines,” and the straight lines 
“eireles,” and their natures will be none the less fixed despite this exchange of 
names. Indeed the same thing is true of the definition: sinee it is a eombination 
of nouns and verbs, there is nothing surely fixed about it. Mueh more might be 
said to show that eaeh of these four instruments is unelear, but the most 
important point is what I said earlier: that of the two objects of seareh—the 
partieular [e] quality and the being of an object—the soul seeks to know not the 
quality but the essenee, whereas eaeh of these four instruments presents to the 
soul, in diseourse and in examples, what she is not seeking, and thus makes it 
easy to refute by sense pereeption anything that may be said or pointed out, and 
fills everyone, so to speak, with perplexity and confusion. Now in those matters 
in whieh, beeause of our defective training, we are not aeeustomed to look for 
truth but are satisfied with the first image suggested to us, we ean ask and 
answer without making ourselves ridieulous [d] to one another, being proficient 
in manipulating and testing these four instruments. But when it is “the fifth” 
about whieh we are eompelled to answer questions or to make explanations, then 
anyone who wishes to refute has the advantage, and ean make the propounder of 
a doetrine, whether in writing or speaking or in answering questions, seem to 
most of his listeners eompletely ignorant of the matter on whieh he is trying to 
speak or write. Those who are listening sometimes do not realize that it is not the 
mind of the speaker or writer whieh is being refuted, but these four instruments 
mentioned, eaeh of whieh is by nature defective. 

By the repeated use of all these instruments, aseending and deseending [e] to 
eaeh in turn, it is barely possible for knowledge to be engendered of an object 
naturally good, in a man naturally good; but if his nature is defective, as is that 
of most men, for the acquisition of knowledge and the so-ealled virtues, and if 
the qualities he has have been eorrupted, then not [344] even Lyneeus eould 
make sueh a man see.- In short, neither quickness of learning nor a good 
memory ean make a man see when his nature is not akin to the object, for this 
knowledge never takes root in an alien nature; so that no man who is not 
naturally inelined and akin to justice and all other forms of excellence, even 
though he may be quick at learning and remembering this and that and other 
things, nor any man who, though akin to justice, is slow at learning and 
forgetful, will ever attain the truth that is attainable about virtue. Nor about vice, 
either, for these must be [b] learned together, just as the truth and error about any 
part of being must be learned together, through long and earnest labor, as I said 
at the beginning. Only when all of these things—names, definitions, and visual 


and other pereeptions—have been rubbed against one another and tested, pupil 
and teaeher asking and answering questions in good will and without envy— 
only then, when reason and knowledge are at the very extremity of human effort, 
ean they illuminate the nature of any object.— 

For this reason anyone who is seriously studying high matters will be [e] the 
last to write about them and thus expose his thought to the envy and eritieism of 
men. What I have said eomes, in short, to this: whenever we see a book, whether 
the laws of a legislator or a eomposition on any other subject, we ean be sure 
that if the author is really serious, this book does not eontain his best thoughts; 
they are stored away with the fairest of his possessions. And if he has eommitted 
these serious thoughts to writing, it is beeause men, not the gods, “have taken his 
wits away.”— [d] 

To anyone who has followed this diseourse and digression it will be elear that 
if Dionysius or anyone else—whether more or less able than he—has written 
eoneerning the first and highest prineiples of nature, he has not properly heard or 
understood anything of what he has written about; otherwise he would have 
respeeted these prineiples as I do, and would not have dared to give them this 
diseordant and unseemly publieity. Nor ean he have written them down for the 
sake of remembranee; for there is no danger of their being forgotten if the soul 
has onee grasped [e] them, sinee they are eontained in the briefest of formulas. If 
he wrote them, it was from unworthy ambition, either to have them regarded as 
his own ideas, or to show that he had partieipated in an edueation of whieh he 
was unworthy if he loved only the reputation that would eome from having [345] 
shared in it. Now if Dionysius did indeed eome to understand these matters from 
our single conversation, how that happened, “God wot,” as the Thebans say. For 
as I said, I went through the matter with him onee only, never afterwards. 
Whoever eares to understand the eourse of subsequent events should eonsider 
why it was that we did not go over the matter a seeond or a third time, or even 
ohener. Was it that Dionysius, after this [b] one hearing, thought he understood 
well enough and really did understand, either beeause he had already found these 
prineiples himself or had previously learned them from others? Or did he think 
that what I said was of no value? Or, a third possibility, did he realize that this 
teaehing was beyond him, and that truly he would not be able to live in eonstant 
pursuit of virtue and wisdom? If he thought my teaehings of no value he 
eontradiets many witnesses who say the opposite and who are probably mueh 
more eapable judges of sueh matters than Dionysius. And if he had already 
discovered or learned these doetrines and regarded them as fitted [e] for 


edueating a liberal mind, how—unless he is a very strange ereature indeed— 
eould he have so lightly brought ignominy upon their teaeher and guardian? But 
this is what he did, as I shall now tell you. 

Shortly after the above oeeurrenee, although Dionysius had previously 
allowed Dion to retain possession of his property and to enjoy its revenues, he 
gave orders to Dion’s stewards not to send anything more to the Peloponnesus, 
as if he had eompletely forgotten his letter, saying that this property belonged not 
to Dion but to Dion’s son, who was his nephew [d] and under his legal 
guardianship. Matters then had eome to this, in so short a time. From this aetion 
I saw preeisely the eharaeter of Dionysius’ desire for philosophy, and in spite of 
myself 1 was indignant, and with good reason. It was summer at the time, and 
ships were leaving the port. Though it was elear to me that 1 ought not to be 
more angry with Dionysius than with myself and the others who had eompelled 
me to eome a third [e] time to this strait of Seylla, “To measure again the length 
of deadly Gharybdis,”— yet 1 thought 1 ought to tell Dionysius that it was 
impossible for me to remain after this scurvy treatment of Dion. He tried to 
plaeate me and begged me to remain, thinking it would not go well with him if 1 
should set out immediately as the personal bearer of this news; but when he 
eould not persuade me, he said that he would himself make the [346] 
preparations for my departure. For in my anger 1 thought of going on board one 
of the vessels ready to set sail and suffering the consequences, whatever they 
might be, of being detained, sinee it was elearly evident that 1 had done no 
wrong but was the victim of wrongdoing. Seeing that nothing eould induee me to 
remain, he devised a seheme for keeping me until the ships eould no longer 
leave port. The following day he eame to me with this persuasive speeeh: “Let 
us dispose of this matter of Dion [b] and Dion’s property whieh has been the 
eause of frequent disagreement between you and me. For your sake 1 will do this 
for Dion. Let him have his property and live in the Peloponnesus, not as an exile, 
but as one permitted to return here as soon as he and 1 and you his friends have 
eome to an understanding—all this upon eondition that he is not to eonspire 
against me; you and your relatives and the relatives of Dion here shall be sureties 
to me, and he shall give you pledges of good faith. Let the property he takes be 
deposited in the Peloponnesus and at Athens in the keeping of any persons you 
please, and let Dion enjoy the revenues from it, but [e] be without power to 
dispose of the prineipal without your eonsent. For it will be a large sum and 1 
have little faith that if he had this wealth at his disposal he would aet justly 
towards me; but in you and your friends 1 have more confidence. See now 


whether these proposals please you, and if they do, stay for the year on these 
terms and when spring eomes depart [d] with this property. Dion, I know, will be 
very grateful to you if you do this for him.” 

I was angered when I heard this proposal, nevertheless I said I would eonsider 
the matter and bring him my opinion on it the following day. This then was 
agreed upon. Later, when 1 had got to my own quarters and was thinking the 
matter over, 1 found myself in great perplexity; but this was the dominant 
thought in my deliberations: “Beware! Dionysius [e] may not intend to keep a 
single one of his promises; but what if he should write to Dion after 1 have gone, 
telling him what he has just said to me? And should persuade a number of 
Dion’s friends to write also, intimating plausibly that it was not his refusal but 
mine that prevented his doing what he promised, and making me out altogether 
indifferent to Dion’s interests? Besides this, if he does not want to see me go 
and, without issuing definite orders to any ship’s eaptain, should let it be 
generally known, as he easily eould, that he was unwilling for me to sail, would 
[347] any eaptain take me as a passenger, even if 1 eould get out of the palaee of 
Dionysius?” For besides the other disadvantages of my situation, 1 was living in 
the garden surrounding the palaee, and the gatekeeper would not have let me out 
without an express eommand from Dionysius. “But if 1 remain for the year, 1 ean 
write to Dion what my situation is and what 1 am doing; and then if Dionysius 
keeps any part of his promises, what 1 have done will not seem altogether 
ridieulous,” for the property of Dion, [b] if estimated rightly, was probably worth 
not less than a hundred talents. “On the other hand, if the eontrary eomes to 
pass,— as is most likely, 1 don’t see what eourse 1 ean then take. Nevertheless, it 
seems that 1 must probably hold out one more year and put these sehemes of 
Dionysius to the test of events.” 

Having eome to this deeision, 1 told Dionysius the next day that 1 had deeided 
to remain. “But,” 1 said, “you must not think that 1 ean bind Dion. [e] Let us send 
him a joint letter explaining the agreement we have just made and ask whether 
its terms satisfy him, telling him that if he is not satisfied and wishes to modify 
them in any way to write us at onee; and in the meantime 1 ask that you take no 
new steps affecting him.” These were my words and these were the terms we 
agreed upon, almost exactly as 1 have stated them. Now the boats had set sail 
and it was no longer possible for [d] me to leave, when Dionysius mentioned to 
me that half the property should be Dion’s and half his son’s. He said he was 
going to sell it and give me half the proeeeds to take to Dion; the other half he 
would keep here for the son, for this was elearly the most equitable proeedure. 1 


was stunned by this statement, but thought it toolish to make any further protest; 
yet I did say that we should await the letter from Dion and advise him of these 
new eonditions. Immediately thereafter he sold the whole of Dion’s [e] property 
in the most audaeious manner, selling it on whatever terms and to whomever he 
pleased, and said not a word to me about it. And likewise I refrained from saying 
anything more to him about Dion’s affairs, for I thought any further effort would 
be useless. 

This then was the result of my efforts in aid of philosophy and my friends. 
From this time on Dionysius and I lived, I like a bird looking out [348] of its 
eage and longing to fly away, he seheming how to Mghten me— without turning 
over any of Dion’s property; yet before all Sieily we professed to be friends. 

Now Dionysius, eontrary to the praetiee of his father, tried to reduee the pay 
of his older mereenaries. The soldiers, infuriated, gathered in a [b] mob and 
deelared they would not permit it. He tried to hold out against them by elosing 
the gates of the eitadel, but they straightway moved against the walls, ehanting a 
barbarian war ery; and this so Mghtened Dionysius that he yielded and granted 
even more than they demanded to the peltasts assembled there. Now a rumor 
quickly got about that Heraelides had been the eause of all this disturbanee. 

Upon hearing it, Heraelides took flight and eoneealed himself; and Dionysius, 
being at a loss how to apprehend [e] him, summoned Theodotes to the palaee 
garden, where I happened to be walking at the time. I do not know what else 
they talked about, for I eould not hear them; but I know and reeall what 
Theodotes said to Dionysius in my presenee. “Plato,” he said, “I am trying to 
persuade Dionysius here that if I ean bring Heraelides before us to answer the 
eharges that have just been made against him, and if in consequence it seems 
neeessary for him to leave Sieily, to let— him take his wife and ehild and sail to 
the [d] Peloponnesus and live there, enjoying the revenue from his property so 
long as he does no harm to Dionysius. I have already summoned him and will do 
so now again, and one or the other of these messages should bring him. And I 
ask and beseeeh Dionysius, if he should happen upon Heraelides anywhere, 
either here or in the eountry, to do nothing more [e] than banish him from the 
land during his present displeasure. Do you eonsent to this?” he asked, turning to 
Dionysius. “I eonsent,” he said; “even if he should be found in your own house 
he will suffer nothing beyond what you have said.” The evening of the following 
day Eurybius and Theodotes eame to me in haste, greatly troubled. Theodotes 
spoke for them. “Plato,” he said, “you were a witness yesterday to the promise 
Dionysius made to you and me about Heraelides?” “Indeed I was,” I replied. 


“But now,” he eontinued, “there are peltasts running all about trying to take 
Heraelides, and it is likely that he is somewhere near here. You must with all 
speed go with us to Dionysius,” he said. So we set out, [349] and when we eame 
into his presenee the two men stood weeping silently, and I said: “They are 
afraid that you have ehanged your mind regarding Heraelides and are aeting 
eontrary to what was agreed upon yesterday. For it appears that he has taken 
refuge nearby.” At this he beeame angry and turned various eolors, as is the way 
with an angry man. Palling before him, Theodotes seized his hand and implored 
him, with tears in his eyes, [b] not to do sueh a thing. “Gheer up, Theodotes,” I 
interrupted, trying to eneourage him; “Dionysius will not presume to do anything 
eontrary to the promise he made yesterday.” And Dionysius looked at me and, 
like a true tyrant, “To you,” he said, “I made no promise whatever.” “By the 
gods,” I replied, “you at least made a promise, not to do what Theodotes is now 
imploring you not to do.” With these words I turned and went out. After this 
Dionysius eontinued to hunt for Heraelides, while Theodotes sent messengers 
warning him to flee; and though Tisias and a band of [e] peltasts were sent in 
pursuit, Heraelides, it was reported, having a few hours the start of them, got 
safely into Garthaginian territory. 

After this, Dionysius conceived that my resistanee to his long-standing plot 
not to restore Dion’s money eould now be plausibly made the ground for enmity 
toward me. His first step was to send me out of the eitadel on the pretext that the 
women were to hold a ten-day sacrifice in the garden [d] where I dwelt, and 
direeted me to live outside during this period at the home of Arehedemus. While 
I was there Theodotes sent for me and poured out his eomplaints and his anger 
against Dionysius for what he had done. When Dionysius heard that I had visited 
Theodotes he used this as another pretext, similar to the earlier one, for 
quarreling with me. He sent to inquire [e] whether I had in fact visited Theodotes 
at his invitation. “Gertainly,” I replied. “Then he bade me say,” said the 
messenger, “that you are not doing right in always preferring Dion and Dion’s 
friends to himself.” After this message he never again summoned me baek to the 
palaee, it being now elear that I was the friend of Heraelides and Theodotes, and 
consequently his enemy, and he knew also that I was not pleased at the eomplete 
dissipation of Dion’s goods. From that time on, then, I lived outside the [350] 
aeropolis among the mereenaries. Some of the rowers in the fleet were from 
Athens and fellow citizens of mine; they and others eame to me with the report 
that I had an evil name among the peltasts and that some of them were 
threatening to kill me if they ever got hold of me. I began then to plan the 



following means of eseape. I sent letters to Arehytas and my other friends in 
Tarentum telling them of my plight, and they found some pretext for an embassy 
from their eity, dispatehing Lamiseus, one of their [b] number, with a thirty- 
oared vessel. When he arrived he besought Dionysius on my behalf, saying that I 
wished to depart and begging him not to prevent it. Dionysius eomplied and 
released me, giving me travel money; but for Dion’s property I made no further 
demand, nor did anyone deliver it to me. 

Upon my return to the Peloponnesus I eneountered Dion among the speetators 
at Olympia and reeounted to him what had oeeurred. Galling upon Zeus to 
witness, he straightway summoned me and my relatives [e] and friends to 
prepare for vengeance against Dionysius, demanding satisfaction to me for 
breaeh of hospitality (these were his words and this is what he thought), and to 
himself for his unjust dismissal and exile. When I heard this I told him to eall 
upon my friends, if they wished to help him. “But as for me,” I said, “you and 
the others eompelled me, in a way, to beeome a guest at the table and hearth of 
Dionysius and a partieipant in his sacrifices; and he perhaps believed, from the 
many reports eireulated against me, that I was plotting with you against him and 
the tyranny—[d] yet he did not put me to death, but respeeted my person. Nor 
am I any longer at the age for helping anyone earry on war, though I am with 
you if ever you desire one another’s Mendship and wish to aeeomplish 
something good. But as long as you are intent on harm, look elsewhere for your 
allies.” I said this in disgust at my Sieilian “adventure” and its laek of sueeess. 
But they did not listen to me; and in failing to heed my attempts at reeoneiliation 
they are themselves responsible for all the misfortunes that have eome upon 
them. None of them would ever have [e] oeeurred, humanly speaking, if 
Dionysius had restored his property to Dion or beeome fully reeoneiled with 
him, for I would have been willing and easily able to restrain Dion; but as it is 
they have attaeked one another and brought about universal disaster. 

[351] Dion’s purpose, however, with respeet to his native eity and to the 
power he sought for himself and his friends, was exactly what I should say any 
moderate man, myself or anyone else, ought to have; sueh a man would think of 
enjoying great power and honor only beeause he is conferring great benefits. I do 
not mean sueh benefits as are conferred by an impeeunious agitator, laeking in 
self-control, the weak victim of his passions, who enriehes himself and his 
partisans and his eity by organizing plots and [b] eonspiraeies, and puts to death 
the men of wealth on the pretext that they are enemies, and distributes their 
property, and eharges his fellow eonspirators and followers not to blame him if 



they are poor; nor do I mean the honors enjoyed by a man who “benefits” his 
eity in this way, by dividing the goods of the few among the many by publie 
deeree, or who, as head of a great eity ruling over many lesser ones, unjustly 
assigns [e] the wealth of the smaller ones to his own eity. Neither Dion nor 
anyone else in his right mind would seek power for these ends, power that would 
be a plague to himself and his family for all time; but rather would seek it for the 
purpose of ereating, without murder or bloodshed, the best and most just 
eonstitution and system of laws. This is what Dion was aiming at, preferring to 
be the victim of wiekedness rather than the agent of it, though he endeavored to 
proteet himself. In spite of all this he fell, just as he had eome to the summit of 
triumph over his enemies. There is nothing surprising in what he experienced. 
For although a good man who [d] is also prudent and sagaeious eannot be 
altogether deceived about the eharaeter of wieked men, it would not be 
surprising if he should suffer the misfortune of the skilled eaptain who, though 
not unaware of the approaeh of a storm, may not foresee its extraordinary and 
unexpected violence, and be swamped by its force. This is the mistake that Dion 
made. Those who eaused him to fall were men whom he well knew to be 
villains, but he did not suspeet the depths of their ignoranee and villainy and 
greed. [e] By this error he is fallen, and Sieily is overwhelmed with grief. 

The advice I have to offer you in the present state of affairs has mostly [352] 
been given, and let that suffice. Why I undertook the seeond voyage to Sieily I 
thought I ought to explain, beeause of the strange and improbable nature of these 
events. If then they appear more plausible as I have deseribed them, and if it has 
been made evident that there were sufficient motives for what happened, this 
aeeount will have properly aeeomplished its purpose. 


1. Leon of Salamis. See Apology 32c-d. 

2. Alternatively, “from those evil men.” 

3. Suppoiters of the demoeraey. 

4. Zeus the proteetor of strangers, the guardian of the obligations of hospitality. 

5. Aeeepting the emendation epi tauta at d3, with no laeuna in d2. 

6. Aeeepting the emendation e epi tode. Surakousas in al. 

7. Banishment did not involve the eoniiseation of the eondemned person’s propeity. 

8. See 334d above. 

9. Lyneeus, one of the Argonauts, was proverbial for his keenness of vision. 

10. Aeeepting the emendation sunteinontdn at b7. 

11. Iliad vii.360. 

12. Odyssey xu.428. 

13. Reading apemphainonta in b3. 

14. See Letter III, 318b. 

15. Reading axioun in c9. 


VIII 


Plato to the Relatiyes and Priends oe Dion, Weleare. [b] 

What prineiples you must follow if you are really to fare well I will do my 
best to explain to you. And I hope that my advice will be of advantage not only 
to you (though to you, of eourse, first of all), but seeondly to [e] everyone in 
Syraeuse, and thirdly even to your enemies and adversaries—except anyone of 
them who has done an unholy deed;- for sueh aets are irremediable and a man 
ean never wash away their stain. Give your thought, then, to what I say. 

Sinee the fall of the tyranny you have had nothing but dissension throughout 
all Sieily, one party desiring to get its power baek, the other to make final the 
suppression of the tyranny. In sueh eireumstanees the [d] multitude always think 
the right eounsel is to reeommend those measures that will do their enemies the 
most harm and their friends the most good. But it is by no means easy to do great 
harm to others without bringing many other evils upon oneself. We have a elear 
example of this elose at hand. Only look at what has happened right here in 
Sieily, with one party attempting to aet upon that prineiple and the other 
defending itself against their aetions; the story of these events, if you should tell 
it to others, would [e] give them many useful lessons, though of sueh instruetion 
there is hardly any need. On the other hand, a poliey that would benefit all 
eoneerned, friends and foes alike, or do as little harm as possible to both—this is 
not easy to see, nor to earry out when it is seen; and to eounsel sueh a poliey, or 
attempt to explain it, seems like making a prayer. By all means, then [353] let it 
be a prayer—for the gods should be first in every man’s words and thoughts— 
and may it be fulfillled when it deelares unto us some sueh word as follows. 

Now you and your enemies have been ruled almost eontinuously from the 
beginning of the war by a single family, a family that your aneestors put in 
power at a time when they were in the direst peril and there was imminent 
danger that all of Hellenie Sieily would be overrun by the Garthaginians and 
beeome barbarian territory. For then it was that to save Sieily they ehose 
Dionysius, a young and brilliant warrior, to take eharge [b] of the military 


aetions for whieh he had an aptitude, and Hipparinus as his elder and eounselor, 
making them, as they say, “generals with full power.”- Was it God and divine 
ehanee that saved the eity? Or the valor of these leaders? Or both luek and 
leadership together with the efforts of the citizens? Think what you will; in any 
ease, the eity was saved for that [e] generation. It is right that everyone should 
feel gratitude to these saviors for the qualities they displayed; and if in later 
times the tyrants misused in any way the gift the eity had bestowed upon them, 
for these misdeeds they have in part paid the penalty and should make even 
further atonement. But what penalties would it neeessarily be right to impose in 
the present state of their affairs? If you were able to get rid of them easily, and 
without great toil and danger, or if they eould easily regain their power, there 
would be no oeeasion for offering the advice that I am going [d] to give. As it is, 
however, both of your factions ought to reflect and eall to mind how often eaeh 
party has been in high hopes, and has thought almost always that it laeked only a 
little of being able to do what it liked, and that this little has repeatedly turned 
out to be the eause of great and innumerable disasters. The limit is never 
reaehed; but what seems to be the end of an old difficulty always involves the 
beginning of a new one, and in this endless round there is danger that both the 
tyrannieal party [e] and the demoeratie party will be eompletely destroyed; and 
eventually, if things take their natural eourse (whieh God forbid!), the whole of 
Sieily will have praetieally lost the Greek language and will have eome under 
the empire and dominion of the Phoenieians or the Opiei. 

This is a prospeet whieh should ineite every Hellene to seareh for a remedy 
with all his might. If anyone has an apter or a better plan than the one I am going 
to offer, let him bring it forth and he will rightly be [354] ealled a loyal Hellene. 
What now appears best to me I will try to explain in all frankness and set it forth 
with just and impartial reasoning. I am speaking in the fashion of an arbitrator 
between two parties at law, the one a former tyrant, the other his former subject, 
and proffering to eaeh of them my well-known eounsel. Now, as always, I advise 
the tyrant to shun his name and the reality it stands for, and to ehange his 
government to a kingship if he ean. That he ean is shown by the aetion of that 
wise [b] and good man, Lyeurgus, who, seeing that his own relatives in Argos 
and Messene were beeoming tyrants instead of kings and in both eases 
destroying both themselves and their eities, was filled with apprehension both 
for his house and his native eity, and instituted as a remedy the office of the 
Elders and that of the Ephors as the saving bond of the kingly power. By sueh 
means this kingship has been signally seeure through all these generations, sinee 


law beeame the lord and king of men, not men [e] tyrants over the laws. 

Now this is the point of my present reeommendation to you all: let those who 
are aiming at tyrannieal power shun and flee from what senseless and insatiate 
men eall happiness; let them try to ehange into the form of kings and subject 
themselves to kingly laws, thus acquiring the highest honors from their willing 
subjects and from the laws. Likewise I advise those who eherish the ways of 
freedom and shun the yoke of slavery as [d] something evil, to beware lest by an 
excessive and ill-timed thirst for freedom they fall into the affliction of their 
aneestors, the excessive anarehy they experienced as a result of their unmeasured 
passion for liberty. For the Sieilians before the reign of Dionysius and 
Hipparinus lived happily, as they thought, faring sumptuously and ruling their 
rulers; they it was who, without any legal judgment, stoned to death the ten 
generals who preeeded Dionysius, in order not to be subject to any master, not 
even [e] justice and the law, but to be altogether and absolutely free. This is why 
tyranny eame upon them. Both servitude in excess and liberty in excess are very 
great evils, but in due measure both are great goods. Due measure is found in 
obedienee to God, the absenee of measure in obedienee to men. And the god of 
wise men is the law; of foolish men, pleasure. 

Sinee this is so, I eall upon the friends of Dion to say to all Syraeusans [355] 
that what I advise is his and my joint eounsel. I shall be the interpreter of what 
he would say if he were alive and able to speak to you now. Well, then, someone 
may say, what words does Dion’s eounsel eontain for us about our present 
situation? These: 

“First of all, men of Syraeuse, aeeept laws that you think will not arouse your 
desires and turn your thoughts toward money-making and wealth. [b] Of the 
three goods—soul, body, and wealth—your laws must give the highest honor to 
the excellence of the soul, the seeond plaee to that of the body, as subordinate to 
the excellence of the soul, and the third and lowest rank to wealth, sinee it serves 
both body and soul. The saered tradition that ranks them in this order might 
rightly be made a positive law among [e] you, sinee it makes truly happy those 
who live by it; whereas the doetrine that the rieh are the happy ones is a foolish 
saying of women and ehildren, a miserable doetrine in itself, bringing misery 
upon all who follow it. Put to trial these words about law and you will see by the 
event that my advice is sound; experience seems to be the truest test of any 
matter. 

“Having received laws of this sort, then, sinee Sieily is in grave danger [d] and 
neither you nor your adversaries are elearly superior in force, it would without 



question be just and expedient for all of you to strike a eompromise—both for 
those of you who wish to avoid the rigor of absolute rule and for those who are 
bent on regaining their power. It was their aneestors, remember, who in their 
time saved the Hellenes from the barbarians and made it possible for us now to 
be diseussing a eonstitution; for if the Greeks had been defeated then, there 
would be no opportunity for deliberation nor any basis for hope. So now let the 
one party have the freedom they desire, but under the government of a king; and 
let the other have their office, [e] but let it be a responsible kingship, the laws 
punishing kings and citizens alike if they disobey. 

“Now with a steadfast and wholehearted adherenee to all these eonditions, and 
with God’s help, appoint [three] kings: first, my son, in double gratitude for my 
father’s services and my own (as my father in his time [356] saved the eity from 
the barbarians, I have twiee freed it from tyrants, as you yourselves ean bear 
witness); seeondly, him who has the same name as my father and is the son of 
Dionysius, in gratitude for the help he has just rendered your eause, as well as 
beeause of his upright eharaeter; for though he is the son of a tyrant, he is 
voluntarily liberating the eity and gaining for himself and his house undying 
honor in plaee of an ephemeral and unjust tyranny. Thirdly, invite him who is 
now head of the army of [b] your enemies—Dionysius the son of Dionysius—to 
beeome king of the Syraeusans as willing king of a willing eity, if, through fear 
of misfortune and pity for his native eity and its negleeted temples and tombs, he 
shows himself willing to exchange his power for that of a king, in order that his 
eity may not be eompletely ruined by this civil strife and fall a rieh prize to the 
barbarians. 

“Let these then be your kings, three in number. Whether you invest them with 
the authority of the Spartan kings or agree upon some more limited powers for 
them, install them in something like the following [e] manner. I have already 
said this to you on a former oeeasion, but it is well that you hear it again. If the 
family of Dionysius and Hipparinus is willing to end the present disorders for 
the salvation of Sieily and gain enduring honors for themselves and their houses 
on these terms, then, as I have said, summon ambassadors with full authority to 
effect a reeoneiliation. Let these ambassadors be whoever and as many as they 
please, ehosen from persons here, or abroad, or both. When they have eome 
together, let [d] them begin by drawing up laws and a eonstitution providing that 
the kings shall have authority over religious and all other matters appropriate to 
former benefactors of the eity, but that matters of war and peaee shall be under 
the eontrol of five-and-thirty guardians of the laws ruling in conjunction with the 



assembly and eouneil. There should be various eourts of justice for various 
offenses, but offenses involving death or exile should be judged by the thirty- 
five, in conjunction with other seleet judges ehosen eaeh year from the 
officeholders of the preeeding year (one from eaeh office, namely that officer 
who showed himself the best and justest); these [e] should for the ensuing year 
judge all eases involving the death or imprisonment or exiling of citizens. But a 
king should not be permitted to aet as judge in sueh eases, sinee like a priest he 
is to remain undefiled by bloodshed or imprisonment or exile. [357] 

“This is what I planned to aeeomplish for you when I was alive, and this is 
still my earnest desire. If avenging deities in the guise of friends had not 
prevented me, I should have earried out this plan, after conquering my enemies 
with your help. Then, if everything had gone as I desired, I should have resettled 
the rest of Sieily and driven out the barbarians that now possess it, with the 
exception of those who made eommon eause with us in fighting for freedom 
against the tyranny, and I should have restored to [b] their aneient and aneestral 
homes the former inhabitants of those Hellenie regions. So now I advise all 
parties to adopt these same purposes as your eommon aids, and to work and 
summon everybody to work with you for their realization, and to regard anyone 
who refuses as your eommon enemy. These aims are not impossible of 
aeeomplishment, for what is already in two minds, and readily appears the most 
feasible to those who have reflected upon it, ean hardly be ealled impossible by 
any man of understanding. By the “two minds” I mean that of Hipparinus, the 
son of Dionysius, [e] and that of my own son; when these two have eome to an 
agreement, I think all others in Syraeuse who eare for their eity will give their 
assent. 

“Now offer honor and prayers to all the gods and to all other beings to whom, 
with the gods, honor belongs, persuading and exhorting friends and opponents 
gently but uneeasingly, until the plans that I have just deseribed, like the dreams 
that God sends to waking men, have been [d] brought to visible and happy 
realization.” 


1. I.e., those who connived in the murder of Dion. 

2. Aeeepting the eorreetion strategous in b3. 


IX 


Plato to Arghytas of Tarentum,- Weleare. 

Arehippus and Philonides and their eompanions have eome to me with the 
letter you gave them and have brought me news of you. Their mission to [e] the 
eity they aeeomplished with no difficulty, sinee it was not a burdensome matter. 
But as to you, they reported that you think it a heavy trial not to be able to get 
free from the eares of publie life. It is indeed one of the sweetest things in life to 
follow one’s own interests, espeeially when they [358] are sueh as you have 
ehosen; praetieally everyone would agree. But this also you must bear in mind, 
that none of us is born for himself alone; a part of our existence belongs to our 
eountry, a part to our parents, a part to our other friends, and a large part is given 
to the eireumstanees that eommand our lives. When our eountry ealls us to 
publie service it would, [b] I think, be unnatural to refuse; espeeially sinee this 
means giving plaee to unworthy men, who enter publie life for motives other 
than the best. 

Enough of this. As for Eeheerates, I am taking eare of him and will do so in 
the future, both for your sake and the sake of his father Phrynion as well as for 
the young man himself. 


1. Pythagorean philosopher and mathematieian, who was also a leading statesman of his native eity, in 
southern Italy. Plato visited there shortly before 388 B.e. 


X 


Plato to Aristodorus, Weleare. 

[e] I hear from Dion that you are one of his most trusted followers and have 
been so from the beginning, manifesting the most philosophieal of the 
philosophieal virtues; for to be steadfast, loyal, and dependable—this, I say, is 



true philosophy; whereas all other learning, and all cleverness direeted to any 
other end than this, I eall—and I think rightly—mere ornaments. Parewell; hold 
fast to these virtues that you have thus far manifested. 


XI 


[d] Plato to Laodamas, Welpare. 

I have written you before that the matters you have mentioned will all be 
greatly advanced if you yourself ean eome to Athens; but sinee you say that is 
impossible, the next best thing would be, as you write, that I [e] or Soerates- 
should eome to you, if we ean. But Soerates is ill with strangury, and it would be 
unseemly for me to eome and not aeeomplish what you summoned me for. For 
my part I have little hope that it ean be done, though to explain why would 
require another and longer letter giving all the reasons; and besides, at my time 
of life I have not the bodily strength for travel and for all the dangers that one 
eneounters both by land and by sea, and at present all the eireumstanees of travel 
are full of danger. I ean, however, give you and the leaders of your eolony a 
pieee of advice [359] whieh, when I have spoken it, “may seem trifling,” to 
quote Hesiod, but is hard to take. If they think- that a eonstitution ean ever be 
well established by the enaetment of laws, of whatever sort they may be, without 
some authority in the eity to look after the daily life of the citizens and to insure 
that both free men and slaves live in a temperate and manly fashion, they are 
thinking wrongly. This eould be done, however, if you have at hand [b] men 
worthy of exercising sueh authority; but if you laek an edueator, then you have 
neither teaehers nor learners, as I see it, and no eourse is left but to pray to the 
gods. Indeed most eities in the past have been similarly established and later 
attained good government under the force of eireumstanees brought on by war or 
other enterprises of the eity, when a man of nobility and eharaeter has appeared 
and exercised great power. In the meantime you must and should ardently desire 
this to happen; but reflect on what I have said and do not aet lightly, thinking that 
sueeess is within your grasp. Good luek! 


1. This is the younger Soerates, who iigures as one of the personages in the Statesman. 

2. Aeeepting the emendation oiontai in a3. 


XII 

Plato to Arghytas of Tarentum,! Weleare. 

I am overjoyed at receiving the treatises that have eome from you and am 
filled with admiration for their author, who seemed to me a man [d] worthy of 
his aneient aneestors. These aneestors are said to have been Myrians, and to have 
been among the Trojans who emigrated under Laomedon. Good men they were, 
aeeording to the aeeepted legend. As to the writings of mine about whieh you 
wrote, they are not yet eompleted, but I am sending them to you as they are. We 
are agreed that they ought [e] to be guarded, so I need not admonish you on that 
point. 

(Some have eontended that this letter is not Plato’s.)- 


XIII 

Plato to Dionysius, Tyrant oe Syraguse, Weleare. 

[360] Let this beginning of my letter be likewise a sign to you that it eomes 
from me.- Onee when you were feasting the young men from Loeri you arose 
and eame over to me (your eoueh being at some distanee from mine) and greeted 
me with a phrase that was both Mendly and neatly turned, as it seemed to me. 
The man lying next to me (and a fair youth he was) thought so too, for he said: 


“I suppose, Dionysius, that you have got mueh [b] wisdom from Plato?” “And 
mueh else besides,” you said; “for from the very minute I sent for him, and by 
the very fact that I had sent for him, I was the gainer.” So let us preserve this 
opinion and endeavor always to inerease our usefulness to one another. It is for 
this very purpose that I am sending you some Pythagorean writings and some 
Dmsions, and also a man whom we thought, you remember, that both you and 
Arehytas, if Arehytas eomes to you, eould use to advantage. His name is 
Helieon, his [e] family is of Cyzicus, and he is a diseiple of Eudoxus- and well 
versed in all that eminent man’s doetrines. Moreover he has been assoeiated with 
one of the pupils of isoerates and with Polyxenus, one of the followers of 
Bryson. But, what is rarer with sueh men, he is pleasant to meet, seemingly [d] 
not difficult, but easy and mild mannered. I put it thus eautiously, for it is a man 
I am giving my opinion of; and though man has his good qualities, he is, with 
rare exceptions and in the greater part of his aetions, quite ehangeable. I had my 
fears and doubts even about this man, so I not only conversed with him myself 
but also made inquiry among his fellow citizens, and nobody had anything to say 
against him. But look him over yourself and be on your guard. Above all, if you 
ean in any way find leisure for it, take lessons from him as part of your studies in 
philosophy. [e] If not, have him instruet someone else so that when you do have 
leisure you ean learn and thereby add to your eharaeter and your good name. In 
this way I shall eontinue to be of help to you. But enough of this. 

As for the things you wrote me to send you, I have had the Apollo [361] 
executed and Leptines is bringing it to you, the work of a good young seulptor 
whose name is Leoehares. There was another pieee in his shop that I thought 
very eharming, and I therefore bought it to give to your wife, for she looked after 
me, both in health and in siekness, in a manner that did honor both to me and to 
you. Give it to her, then, if you think it fitting. I am also sending twelve jars of 
sweet wine and two jars of honey [b] for the ehildren. I arrived too late for the 
fig harvest, and the myrtle berries that were laid by have spoiled. We shall look 
after them better next time. Leptines will tell you about the plants. 

The money for these purehases and for eertain payments to the eity I proeured 
from Leptines, telling him (what I thought was quite proper as well as true) that 
the money we spent in fitting out the Leueadian ship, about sixteen minae, eame 
from my funds. So I got this sum from him, [e] have made use of it, and have 
sent these objects to you. Now hear how it stands with respeet to your funds here 
at Athens, and mine. I will make use of your money, as I told you, just as I do 
that of my other friends; but I am using it as sparingly as I ean, and only so mueh 


as seems neeessary or just or proper, not to me only, but to your agent. My own 
situation is this. Four daughters were left by my nieees (who died at the time 
when [d] you bade me wear a erown, you remember, but I refused), one of 
marriageable age, another eight years old, another a little over three, and the 
other not yet one. My friends and I must provide dowries for them, at least for 
those who are married during my lifetime; the others we may leave out of 
aeeount. Nor need I provide for those whose fathers may beeome rieher than I 
am; but at present I am the wealthiest, and it was I who, with the [e] help of Dion 
and other friends, provided dowries for their mothers. The oldest of these girls is 
to marry Speusippus, whose sister’s daughter she is. For her I will require at 
most thirty minae; that is a reasonable wedding portion for us to give. Moreover, 
if my mother should die I should need almost ten minae for building her tomb. 
These are about all my obligations at present. If any other private or publie 
expense eomes up beeause of my visit to you, I will endeavor to make the 
expenditure as little as possible; but what I eannot avoid will have to be at your 
eharge, as I told you must [362] be the ease. 

Now a word regarding your funds at Athens and their expenditure. In the first 
plaee, if it should ever be neeessary for me to fit out a ehorus or anything of the 
sort, you have no guest-friend here who would advance the money, as we 
thought. Furthermore, if some matter of great importanee to you should arise 
sueh that you would be benefited immediately if an expenditure were made but 
injured if it were not made or were delayed until word had eome from you, the 
situation would be not only damaging but humiliating for you. I found this out 
myself when, wishing to send [b] you some other and more eostly artieles that 
you had written for, I sent Erastus to Andromedes the Aeginetan, upon whom, as 
your guest-friend, you told me to draw if I needed money. He replied, as was 
only human and natural, that he had formerly advanced money for your father 
but had had difficulty in eolleeting it; so now he would give a small sum, but no 
more. And so I got it from Leptines, who deserves to be praised, not beeause he 
gave, but beeause he gave willingly; and in all else that he has done and said 
about you he has shown the quality of his Mendship. I [e] ought to report sueh 
things, as well as matters of an opposite sort, to show how I think this or that 
man is disposed towards you. And so I shall be frank with you about your 
money; sinee it is only right, and sinee moreover I ean speak from experience of 
the men who surround you. Whenever your men bring in their reports, they 
hesitate to mention any matter that they think involves expense, for fear of your 
displeasure. You must therefore [d] eompel them to form the habit of speaking 



about these things as well as other matters; for it is your duty to know 
everything, so far as possible, and pass judgment and not shrink from any facts. 
This will be the best of all ways of enhaneing your authority. To make 
expenditures rightly and to repay debts properly is a good thing in many ways, 
and even furthers the acquisition of money, as you yourself will see more and 
more. Then do not allow those who profess to be looking out for your interests to 
give you a bad name; for there is no advantage nor honor in being known as 
difficult in money matters. [e] 

And now I would say something about Dion. About the other matters at issue 
I ean say nothing as yet, until the letters eome whieh you say you are sending 
me; but on the subject whieh you forbade me to mention to him, though I have 
not mentioned nor spoken about it, I have tried to find out how he would take it 
if you earried out your design, and it seemed to me he would be not a little 
indignant. In every other respeet Dion’s attitude toward you, as shown in his 
words and aetions, is quite temperate. 

To Gratinus, the brother of Timotheus and my friend, let us give a hoplite 
[363] breastplate, one of the light kind for foot soldiers; and to the daughters of 
Gebes three full-length ehitons, not the expensive Amorgian ones, but linen ones 
of Sieilian make. You are probably familiar with the name of Gebes, for he 
figures in the Soeratie writings as taking part with Simmias in a diseussion with 
Soerates about the soul. He is an intimate friend and well disposed towards us 
all. 

[363b] You no doubt reeall the sign that distinguishes the letters I write that 
are seriously intended from those that are not. Still I would have you attend 
carefully and keep it in mind; for there are many who ask me to write whom it is 
not easy to refuse openly. Those that are seriously meant begin with “God”; 
those less seriously with “gods.” 

The ambassadors also asked me to write you, and quite properly; for they have 
everywhere been sounding your praises and mine, not least of [e] all Philagrus, 
the one who had a sore hand, you remember. Philaedes, who has just returned 
from the Great King, also spoke of you. If it had not required too long a letter I 
should have written you what he said; but as it is you must ask Leptines. 

If you send the breastplate or anything else that I have mentioned, and have no 
one you wish to send it by, give it to Tyrillus; for he is always traveling baek and 
forth, and is a friend of mine, aeeomplished in philosophy and other matters. He 
is the son-in-law of Tison, who was civic magistrate at the time when I set sail. 

Parewell, study your philosophy, and try to interest the other young [d] men in 



it. Give my greetings to your fellow students of the spheres. Instruet Aristoeritus 
and the rest that if any book or letter eomes from me, they are to have it brought 
at onee to your attention and to remind you to pay heed to its eontents. And now 
do not negleet to repay Leptines the money he advanced, but do it promptly so 
that others, seeing your treatment of him, may be more willing to oblige you. 

[e] latroeles, whom I set free at the same time as Myronides, is traveling with 
the things I am now sending you. Put him in your pay, sinee he bears you good 
will, and use him for any service you wish. Preserve this letter, or an abstraet of 
it, and take it to heart.- 


1. See note to 357d above. 

2. This notation is found in our best manuseripts, and may go baek to Thrasyllus. 

3. Beeause of its salutation “Welfare,” for the usual “Greetings”: see Letter III, 315a. 

4. Eudoxus of Gnidus, one of the foremost mathematieians of the fouith eentury, had moved his sehool from 
Cyzicus to Athens and merged it with the Aeademy. 

5. Aeeepting the deletion of ho in e5. 


nF,FTNTTTnNS 


Translated by D. S. Hutehinson. 


Definitions is a dietionary ofabout 185 philosophieally significant terms. Many 
intelleetuals in aneient Greeee developed definitions: mathematieians, natural 
philosophers, edueators sueh as Prodieus, and also Soerates, who believed that 
knowing eorreet definitions ofethical ideas would make people morally better. 
But it was Plato who urged a systematie approaeh to definition by eolleetion and 
division in his Phaedrus and praetieed it in his Sophist and Statesman. The 
Aeademie enterprise ofdefinition by division was satirized in a eomedy ofabout 
350 B.e., in whieh members ofPlato’s Aeademy eogitated over the definition of 
‘pumpkin ’ (Epierates, frg. 11 Edmonds). Diogenes the Gynie ridieuled the 
Aeademie definition of ‘man’as ‘featherless, two-footed animal’byplueking a 
ehieken and saying, “Here’s Plato’s man!” 

Many philosophers after Plato were also interested in definitions: his nephew 
and sueeessor as head of the Aeademy, Speusippus, was eredited with a work 
ealled Definitions, and in a list of Aristotle’s works we find “Definitions (in 
thirteen books)” and “Definitions prefixed to the Topies (in seven books). ” 
Theophrastus wrote three books of Definitions, and Ghrysippus the Stoie wrote 
many large books ofand about definitions. Gertain similarities between 
definitions in the present eolleetion and Aristotelian and Stoie definitions have 
inelined some seholars to regard Definitions as a late and eeleetie work, but 
these similarities are perhaps better explained by the fact that Aristotle and the 
Stoies both made use of fourth-century Aeademie ideas in working out their own 
philosophieal positions. 

What we find in Definitions is probably a tiny seleetion ofaU the definitions 
formulated and diseussed in Plato’s Aeademy in the middleyears ofthe fourth 
eentury. These definitions were used in dialeetieal diseussions, of the kind 
familiar to us from Aristotle’s Topies and Sophistieal Refutations. The definition 
of ‘man’at415a as ‘featherless, two-footed, flat-fingernailed animal’eould be a 
response to Diogenes ’ ehieken, and other definitions are probably dialeetieal as 
well. Some are drawn direetly from Plato’s dialogues, sueh as the definition of 
‘sophist’at415c, from Sophist 23id. 

The individual definitions were probably eoined by members ofthe Aeademy 



in the fourth eentury b.c., but we eannot know who edited them into the present 
eolleetion. Indeed, Definitions seems to eonsist of two separate eolleetions. The 
first eolleetion is organked into the three branehes ofphilosophy reeogniied by 
Plato’s Aeademy and by the Stoies: philosophy ofnature (411 a-e), ethies (411d- 
414a), philosophy of knowledge and language (414a-e). The seeond eolleetion 
(from ‘utility’ at 414e onward) has no sueh internal organiiation and eontains 
independent definitions ofmany ofthe terms defined in the first eolleetion. 
Gertainly Plato is not to be regarded as the editor ofaU or part of Definitions, 
and the aseription to “Plato” probably signifies nothing more than “sehool of 
Plato. ” Some aneient seholars guessed at Speusippus as their author, probably 
ineorreetly. 

Sinee reference works and eolleetions sueh as Definitions are not written in 
ordinary prose, they are espeeially liable to eorruption in the eourse of 
transmission. That is why this translation involves a partieularly high degree of 
guesswork, both about the text itselfand about its proper eonstrual. Some 
definitions have probably faUen out aeeidentally, and some may possibly have 
been interpolated by later aneient seribes and seholars. 

D.S.H. 


[411] cu6iov (a'idion), eternal: existent at all times, ineluding past and present, 
without being destroyed. 

Oto; (theos), god: immortal living being, self-sufficient for happiness; eternal 
being, the eause of the nature of goodness. 

Yfveoic; (genesis), beeoming: ehange into being; eoming to partieipate in being; 
passing into existence. 

•i/aoe (helios), sun: the only eelestial fire whieh is visible to the same people from 
dawn to [b] dusk; the daylight star; the largest eternal living ereature. 

Xo6\«oc (ehronos), time: the motion of the sun, the measure of its eourse. 

x]ucQa (hemera), day: the joumey of the sun, from rising to setting; the light 
opposed to the night. 

(heds), dawn: the beginning of the day; first light of the sun. 

HfOTiupt>ia (mesembria), midday: the time at whieh the shadows of bodies are all 
at their shortest. 

tSti/.ii (deile), sunset: the end of the day. 

(nux), night: the darkness opposed to day; the absenee of the sun. 

''''■/.‘1 (tuehe), luek: passage from the unelear to the unelear; spontaneous eause of 



a supernatural event. [c] 

yMe»; (geras), old age: deterioration of a living thing due to the passage of time. 

.'rvri’Hct (pneuma), wind: movement of air in the region of the earth. 

'’“ie (aer), air: the element to whieh every spatial motion is natural. 

of'eav6; (ouranos), sky: the body whieh surrounds all pereeptible things except 
the uppermost air itself. 

vi’xn (psuehe), soul: that whieh moves itself; the eause of vital proeesses in 
living ereatures. 

(dunamis), ability: that whieh produees results on aeeount of itself. 

oh’k: (opsis), vision: the state of being able to diseern bodies. 

daroOv (ostoun), bone: marrow hardened by heat. 

oToixeiov (stoieheion), element: that whieh complex things are eomposed of and 
resolved into. 

[d]*e"n (arete), virtue: the best disposition; the state of a mortal ereature whieh 
is in itself praise-worthy; the state on aeeount of whieh its possessor is said to 
be good; the just observance of the laws; the disposition on aeeount of whieh 
he who is so disposed- is said to be perfectly excellent; the state whieh 
produees faithfulness to law. 

<rQdvTiou; (phronesis), praetieal wisdom: the ability whieh by itself is productive 
of human happiness; the knowledge of what is good and bad; the knowledge 
that produees happiness;- the disposition by whieh we judge what is to be 
done and what is to be done. 

6ixaiooi’vii (dikaiosune), justice: the unanimity of the soul with itself, [e] and the 
good diseipline of the parts of the soul with respeet to eaeh other and 
eoneerning eaeh other; the state that distributes to eaeh person aeeording to 
what is deserved; the state on aeeount of whieh its possessor ehooses what 
appears to him to be just; the state underlying a law-abiding way of life; 
soeial equality; the state of obedienee to the laws. 

oaKpeooi’VTi (sdphrosune), self-control: moderation of the soul eoneerning the 
desires and pleasures that normally oeeur in it; harmony and good diseipline 
in the soul in respeet of normal pleasures and pains; eoneord of the soul in 
respeet of ruling and being ruled; normal personal independenee; good 
diseipline in the soul; rational agreement within the soul about what is [412] 
admirable and eontemptible; the state by whieh its possessor ehooses and is 
eautious about what he should. 

dv6eeia (andreiu), eourage: the state of the soul whieh is unmoved by fear; 
military confidence; knowledge of the facts of warfare; self-restraint in the 


soul about what is fearful and terrible; boldness in obedienee to wisdom; 
being intrepid in the face of death; the state whieh stands on guard over 
eorreet thinking in dangerous situations; force whieh eounterbalanees danger; 
force of fortitude in respeet of virtue; ealm in the soul about what eorreet 
thinking takes to be Mghtening or eneouraging things; the preservation of 
fearless- [b] beliefs about the terrors and experience of warfare; the state 
whieh cleaves to the law. 

^ptgdreia (enkratem), self-restraint: the ability to endure pain; obedienee to 
eorreet thinking; the unbeatable ability of the eoneeptions of eorreet thinking. 

aftTdex«a (autarkeia), self-sufficiency: perfect possession of good things; the 
state in respeet of whieh those who have it are masters of themselves. 

i;ti£ixcia (^epieikeia), fairness: eeding one’s rights and advantages; moderation in 
agreements; the good diseipline of a rational soul in respeet of what is [e] 
admirable and eontemptible. 

xagT£Q(a (karteria), fortitude: enduranee of pain for the sake of what is admirable; 
enduranee of labor for the sake of what is admirable. 

Gdeoo; (tharsos), confidence: not foreseeing anything bad; being undisturbed by 
the presenee of something bad. 

dXi*jTia (alupia), painlessness: the state in respeet of whieh we are not subject to 
suffering pain. 

(pi/^:iovia (philoponia), industriousness: the state whieh aeeomplishes what one 
has proposed; voluntary fortitude; irreproaehable state in respeet of labor. 

atewe; (aidds), modesty: voluntarily drawing baek from reekless behavior, 

aeeording to what is right and seems best; voluntarily holding to what is best; 
being eautious to avoid justified [d] eritieism. 

^X£t' 0 £Q(a (eleutheria), freedom: being in eontrol of one’s life; having sole 
authority in all respeets; power to do what one likes in life; being unsparing in 
using and possessing property. 

dX£T' 0 EQi 6 Tii; (eleutheriotes), liberality: the proper state in respeet of money- 
making; appropriate expenditure- and saving of property. 

^ea.o-nie; (praiotes), even temper: suppression of the impulse eaused by anger; an 
harmonious blend of the soul. 

xooiu 6 tti; (kosmiotes), deeorum: voluntary submission to what seems best; being 
diseiplined in moving the body. 

£ 66 ^ 1110 ^^ (eudaimonia), sueeess in life: the good eomposed of all goods; an 
ability whieh suffices for living well; perfection in respeet of virtue; resourees 
sufficient [e] for a living ereature. 


(megaloprepeia), magnificence: being estimable, aeeording to the 
eorreet reasoning of the most dignified of men.- 
6 iYxivoui (anehinoia), quick wit: talent of the soul whieh enables its possessor to 
hit upon what is neeessary in eaeh ease; mental penetration. 
xqiiototii? (ehrestotes), honesty: moral sineerity, together with intelligenee; 
excellence of eharaeter. 

xaXoxaYaoia (kalokagathia), moral perfection: the state whieh deeides to do the 
best things. 

^EYaWvxia (megalopsuehia), magnanimity: nobility in dealing with events; 

magnificence of soul, together with reason. 
q;«XavOeo)ma (phUanthropia), love of humanity, or kindness: the easy-going 
eharaeter state of being Mendly to people; the state of being helpful to 
people; the trait of gratefulness; memory, together with helpfulness. 

E^o^pEia (eusebeia), piety: justice eoneerning the gods; the ability to serve the 
gods voluntarily; [413] the eorreet eoneeption of the honor due to gods; 
knowledge of the honor due to gods. 
dYaOoY (agathon), good: that whieh is for its own sake. 
d(fopia (aphobia), fearlessness: the state in whieh we are not subject to fear. 
d,TaOEia (apatheia), passionlessness: the state in whieh we are not subject to 
passions. 

EiQtivii (eirene), peaee: a quiet period in respeet of military conflict. 

^aOiinia (rdithumia), laziness: inertia of the soul; having no passion in the 
spirited part. 

6 £ivotii; (dainotes), cleverness: the disposition whieh enables its possessor to hit 
upon his partieular objective. 

qi)ia (phiiia)^ Mendship: agreeing about what is admirable and just; deeiding on 
the same way of life; having the same views about moral deeision and moral 
[b] eonduet; agreeing on a way of life; sharing on the basis of benevolence; 
sharing in rendering and aeeepting favors. 

Ef'Y£VEia (eugeneia), nobility: the virtue of a noble eharaeter; a soul well 
cultivated in words and deeds. 
a'ieEoie: (hairesis), seleetion: eorreet evaluation. 

Ewoia (eunoia), benevolence: kindliness of a man towards another. 
ofxfi 6 Tiic; (oikeiotes), kinship: sharing in the same deseent. 

6 ii6voia (homonoia), agreement: sharing everything that is on one’s mind;- 
harmony of thoughts and assumptions. 
dYdiniou; (agapesis), eontentment: weleoming everything. 


no/aTiKi') (politike), politieal skiii: the knowiedge of what is admirabie and usefui; 

the knowiedge of how to produee justice in a eity. [e] 
iTat^ui (hetairia), eamaraderie: the Mendship among peopie of the same age 
formed by keeping eompany with eaeh other. 
eOpoi'/ia (euboulia), good eounsei: the inborn virtue of reasoning. 
jTioTic (pistis), faith: the eoneeption- that things are as they appear to one; 
iirmness of eharaeter. 

d^nOewi (aletheia), truth, veracity: the eorreet state expressed in affirmation and 
deniai; edge of truths. 

(boulesis), wiii: wanting, based on eorreet reason; reasonabie desire; 
naturai desire, based on reason. 

aivPouXei>oi£; (sumbouleusis), eonsuitation: advice to another person about 
eonduet, how he shouid eonduet himseif. 
ef-xaiQia (eukairiu), good timing: hitting upon the right time to do something or 
have something done to one. [d] 

ef-).apeia (^^ioheia), caution: being on guard against what is bad; being sure to be 
on guard. 

(taxis), order: functionai simiiarity in aii the mutuai eiements of a whoie; 
due proportion in a soeiety; eause of aii the mutuai eiements of a whoie; due 
proportion in respeet of iearning.- 

;iQ6oe^ic; (prosexis), attention: the effort the soui makes to iearn something. 
(euphuia), taient: speed in iearning; good naturai- inheritanee; naturai 
virtue. 

e^-odoeia (eumatheia), cieverness: the mentai taient to iearn quickiy. 

(dike), judgment, triai: authoritative deeiaration about a disputed matter; 
dispute— about whether or not there has been injustice. 
ei^Yonia (e^Yiomia), iaw-abidingness: obedienee to good iaws. 
ec-<pQoo^’VTi (euphrosune), cheerfuiness: joy in doing what a temperate man does. 

(time), honor: the gift of good things given for virtuous deeds; the dignity 
conferred by virtue; dignified bearing; the cuitivation of one’s dignity. 

;tQoOi‘nia (pi-othumia), zeai: manifestation of an active wiii. 

(eharis), eharity: voiuntary beneficence; giving up something good whieh 
is of service at an opportune moment. 

6Q6vcHa (homonoia), eoneord: opinion shared between those who govern and 
those who are governed about how to govern and be governed. 
no).iTeia (politeia), repubiie: eommunity of many men, seif-sufficient for iiving 


sueeessMly; eommunity of many under the [414] rule of law. 
jig6voia (pronoio), foresight, providence: preparation for some future event. 

(boule), deliberation: investigation about what would be beneficial in the 
future. 

(nike), victory: ability triumphant in a eompetition. 

E^iTogia inventiveness: good judgment whieh triumphs over something 

said. 

biogea (dorea), gift: exchange of favors. 

xatg6; (kaiws), opportunity: the ideal time for something beneficial; the time 
that eontributes to obtaining something good. 

(mneme), memory: disposition of the soul whieh guards over the truth 
whieh resides in it. 

iwoia (ennoia), reflection: intense thinking. 

voiiou: intuition: the starting point of knowledge. 

&YVEia (bagneia), piety: eaution about mistakes with respeet to the gods; paying 
service, in a normal way, to the honor of a [b] god. 

^avTEia (manteia), divining: the knowledge whieh prediets events without proof. 
fiavxixTi divination: the knowledge whieh eontemplates the present 

and future of mortal beings. 

(sophia), wisdom: non-hypothetieal knowledge; knowledge of what 
always exists; knowledge whieh eontemplates the eause of beings. 
i/vOooff(a (philosophia), philosophy: desire for the knowledge of what always 
exists; the state whieh eontemplates the truth, what makes it true; cultivation 
of the soul, based on eorreet reason. 
ijTUJTTiMti (Qp[^iQYY\e), knowledge: eoneeption of the soul whieh eannot be 
dislodged by reasoning; ability to conceive one or more things whieh eannot 
be dislodged by reasoning; true argument whieh eannot be dislodged by 
thinking. 

{doxa), opinion: eoneeption whieh is open to persuasion by reason; 
Auetuation in reasoning; the thinking whieh is led by to the false as well as 
the true. 

aioOiio^ (Qisthesis), pereeption: fluctuation in the soul; movement of the mind via 
the body;— announeement for the benefit of human beings, from whieh arises 
a non-rational ability in the soul to recognize things through the body. 

(hexis), state: disposition of the soul on aeeount of whieh people are said to 


be of a [d] eertain sort. 

(r<ovri Yoieed sound: an emission of thought through the mouth. 

>■^ 0 ? (logos), speeeh: voice artieulated in letters eapable of indieating eaeh 
existing thing; linguistie sound eompounded of nouns and verbs, without 
musie. 

6 vofia (pnoma), noun: uneompounded linguistie sound expressing both what is 
predieated in the essenee and everything whieh is not said of a thing in its 
own right. 

6idXexToc; language, linguistie expression: human sound with letters; 

a eommon sign whieh is expressive, without musie. 

ai7JxiPn (sullabe), syllable: artieulaetion of the human voice that ean be written. 
(horos), definition: something said, eomprised of genus and differentia. 

Texfnieiov (tei^merion), evidence: proof of the non-evident. 

dji66£i^u; (apodeixis), proof: true argument reasoning to a eonelusion; argument 
that deelares something through what is previously known. 

oToixEiov (raivTiq (^piaheion phdnes), element of voiced sound: uneompounded 
voiced sound, the reason that the other voiced sounds are voiced sounds. 

(i)(f£Xinov (ophelimon), utility: what eauses something to be well off; what eauses 
good. 

aT<n(fEQov (sumpheron), beneficial: what eonduees to the good. 

<iYa06v good: what eauses the preservation of beings; the eause 

toward whieh everything tends, from whieh is derived what should be ehosen. 
(sdphron), self-controlled: being orderly in the soul. 

6 ixau)v (gikaion), just: preseription of law whieh produees justice. [415] 

fxoi<ou)v voluntary: what produees its own aetion; what is ehosen 

for itself; what is achieved with thinking. 

4 X£i' 0 £Qov (eleutheron), free: what rules itself. 

iiETQiov (metrion), moderate: in between excess and insufficiency, satisfying the 
strietures of skill. 

iiETQov (jYiai;j-on), measure: the mean between excess and insufficiency. 

d0Xov dQETfic; (athlon aretes), prize of virtue: the reward worth ehoosing for its own 
sake. 

dOavaoui (athanasia), immortality: the eternal duration of a living substanee.— 

6 ou)v (hosion), holy: service to a god whieh is agreeable to the god. 


togTTi (iieorte), festival: time that is saered by law. 

avOQU)jioc; (anthropos), man: wingless, two-footed, flat-fingernailed animal; the 
only being eapable of acquiring [b] rational knowledge. 

(thusia), sacrifice: offering of a victim to a god. 

«^'xn (euehe), prayer: request by men to the gods for what is good or seems good. 
paaiX£i-c; (pasUeus), king: an officer who is legally beyond aeeountability; an 
officer of a politieal organization. 

(arehe), eommand: being in eharge of everything. 

§^ofoia (axousia), legal authority: power granted by law. 

Yo^ooeni; (aomothetes), lawgiver: the maker of the laws under whieh a eity is to 
be governed. 

v6^o; (nomos), law: politieal judgment of many people, not limited to a eertain 
time. 

tiToOEou; (hypothesis), hypothesis: indemonstrable first prineiple; summary of 
the prineipal points in a diseourse. 

v»i(ftona (psephisma), deeree: politieal judgment limited to a eertain time. 
jtoXTTix6; (politikos), statesman: one who knows how to organize a eity. 

(polis), eity-state: the plaee of residenee of a number of men who follow 
deeisions made in being under the same law. 
jt6X£U); 6eETn (poleds arete), virtue of a eity: the establishment of a good 
eonstitution. 

jto/.£mxii (polemike), military skill: having experience of war. 
oi'nnaxia (summachia), military allianee: eommunity of warring parties. 
ou)T»iQui (soteria), preservation: keeping safe and sound. 

Tt'Qavvo; (tanannos), dietator: an officer of a eity who rules aeeording to his own 
ideas. 

otK^ionie; (^ophistes), sopMst: paid hunter of rieh and distinguished young men. 

(ploutos), wealth: having sufficient possessions to live happily; an 
abundanee of property whieh eonduees to happiness. 
jtaQaxaTaOiixii (parakatotheke), deposit: something given on trust. 
xaOaQoi; (]^atharsis), purification: the separation of the worse from the better. 
vixav (nikan), being victorious: prevailing in a conflict. 
ityaoey; avGQU)n:o; (agathos onthropos), good person: the sort of person who ean 
achieve what is good for a human being. 
o(b(fQu)v (sophron), self-controlled: person having moderate desires. 


^7xeaTi'ic: (enkrates), self-restrained: one who overpowers the parts of the soul 
when they are eontrary to right reason. 
oTOu6aro5 (spoudaios), excellent: he who is eompletely good; he who has the 
virtue proper to human [e] beings. 
oi'wota (sunnoia), worry: an irrational and disturbing thought. 

6i'onaota (dusmathia), stupidity: slowness in learning. 

6eojioTEia (despoteia), rule over slaves: just authority whieh is aeeountable to 
nobody. 

dq:i>.ooocpi« (aphUosopMa), laek of philosophy: the state whose possessor is a hater 
of argument. 

(phobos), fear: eonsternation of the soul in expectation of something bad. 
(thumos), passion: forceful impulse of the non-rational part of the soul, 
without being disordered by reasoning and thought.— 

Ex.TXti^u; (ekplexis), eonsternation: fear in the expectation of something bad. 
xo).axeia (kolakeiu), Aattery: keeping eompany for the sake of pleasure, without 
eonsidering what is best; the state of socializing for pleasure in excess of what 
is moderate. 

^Yn (orge), anger: the urging of the passionate part of the soul for vengeance. 

(hubris), assault: injustice driving one to dishonor [ 416 ] someone. 
dxcaoia (akrasiu), laek of self-restraint: the violent state, without eorreet 
reasoning, whieh is oriented towards what seems to be pleasant. 

(oknos), laziness: running away from labor; eowardiee whieh paralyzes 
impulses. 

*cxn (arehe), origin: first eause of being. 

6uipo).ti (diabole), slander: the alienation of friends by speeeh. 
xai^6c; (kaMos), opportunity: the time it is appropriate to do eaeh thing or undergo 
it. 

d6ixia (adikia), injustice: the state of despising the laws. 

Ev6eui (endeia), poverty: being short of goods. 
aioxi’>ti (aisehune), shame: fear in expectation of bad reputation. 
dXatovEia (alazoneia), pretentiousness: the state whieh makes those who laek a 
good or goods pretend to have it or them. 

AtiooTia (hamartia), error: an aetion against eorreet reasoning. 

(pG6voc (phthonos), envy: being distressed by the goods of one’s friends, either 
present or past. 

dvaujxvvtia (anaischuntia), shamelessness: the state of the soul whieh endures 
dishonor for the sake of profit. 


rsii m\ '^i uni ^di r^i coi eni 


oeaoi'Tn; (thrasutes), temerity: excessive boldness in face of dangers whieh one 
should not face. 

<r'iXoTinia (philotimia), vanity: the state of the soul whieh is lavish with every 
expense without thinking. 

xaxo(fi'ia (kakophuia), bad nature: badness in nature and an error of what is 
natural; disease of what is natural. 
thdi; (elpis), hope: the expectation of good. 

fiav[a (mania), madness: the state whieh is destructive of true eoneeption. 
hih& (lalia), talkativeness: irrational laek of self-restraint in speeeh. 
fvavnoTiic; (^uautiotes), contrariety: the greatest distanee between objects of the 
same genus whieh fall under some difference. 
dxoi'oiov (Qi^Qii^iQjPj^ involuntary: what is aeeomplished without thinking. 
jtai 6 Eui (paideia^^ edueation: the ability that is of service to the soul. 
jiaibevau; (paideusis), educating: bestowing edueation. 

vonoGETixtfi (nomothetike), legislative skill: knowledge of how to produee a good 
eity. 

voi'OiTiioi; (nouthetesis), admonition: speeeh whieh blames with judgment; 

speeeh for the sake of keeping someone from a mistake. 
poiiOEia (daatkeia), help: the prevention of something bad, either present or 
about to happen. 

xoXaoi; (kolasis), chastisement: treatment given to a soul eoneerning a past 
mistake. 

61 ^- 01 ^; ((iaaamis), ability: superiority in word or deed; the state whieh makes its 
possessor be able; natural strength. 
oo)tEiv (sdizein), save: to keep safe and sound. 


. Omitting eehon in d3. 

. Reading episteme poietike eudaimonias after kakdn in d6 (a misprint in Burnet). 

. Aeeepting the conjecture adeildn for adeldn in bl. 

. Aeeepting the conjecture proesis for prosthesis in d4-5. 

. Aeeepting the conjecture tou semnotatou in e2-3. 

. Aeeepting the conjecture tdn en ndi ontdn for tdn ontdn in b8. 

. Aeeepting a conjectural transposition of orthe from c4 to c6. 

. Reading summetria pros to mathein in d4. 

. Reading phuseds in d6. 

10. Aeeepting the conjectural restoration Dike apophasis ... pragmatos amphisbetesis peri tou adikein e me. 

11. Moving the semieolon from after kinesis to after sdmatos in c5, and deleting psuehes. 

12. Aeeepting the emendation ousias empsuehou a'idios mone in a8. 

13. Emending nous taxeds to kai nou taxeds in e6. 


ON TT JSTTr.F, 


Translated by Andrew S. Beeker. 


Soerates diseusses with a friend seyeral disjointed questions about justice. He 
makes the following points: it is speeeh that deeides what is just and unjust 
(though that does not answer the guestion what the just is); the same aets ean be 
just or unjust, depending on the situation; justice is knowledge ofthe right time 
to do things; people who are unjust are unwillingly unjust. All these are familiar 
Soeratie ideas, presented in an unusually bald and unattractive format. 

On Justice yerges on ineoherenee beeause ofits breyity and abrupt transitions. 
One explanation might be that it is not an original work, but is excerpted or 
adapted from earlier Soeratie literature. The argument that the same aetions 
(eyen deeeiying and stealing) are sometimes just and sometimes unjust, 
depending on the situation, is urged by Soerates in Xenophon, Memoirs of 
Soerates IV.ii.12-20, and Plato has Soerates use a similar argument for 
situational ethies f Republie 331b-d). Xenophon often adapted earlier Soeratie 
texts, in this ease apparently the same text or texts as the author or eompiler of 
On Justice. 

That Soerates argued for the propriety of deeeiying and stealing was one of 
the eomplaints urged by Polyerates in his Aeeusation of Soerates, written in 
393/2 B.e. (a speeeh now lost but whose eontents ean be partly inferred from the 
yarious replies it proyoked, espeeially the Apology ofLibanius, the fourth 
eentury A.D. teaeher of rhetorie). lf Polyerates was replying to a Soeratie souree 
excerpted or adapted by the author ofOn Justice, we ean only guess whieh it 
was, but the most attraetiye possibility is a (now lost) dialogue by Antisthenes 
ealled On Law or On Rightness and Justice. 

Plato’s influence ean be felt at one point only: when Soerates argues, 
apparently needlessly, that sinee people are unwillingly unjust their unjust 
eonduet must also be unwilling, the author is insisting on a point that Plato felt 
he needed to insist on at the end ofhis life (Laws 860c-e). lfthe dialogue was 
intended to support Plato’s yiew, it ean be dated to after the middle ofthe fourth 
eentury b.c., perhaps well after. 

Some manuseripts ofOn Justice list as speakers ‘Soerates, Priend’, others say 
‘Soerates, Anonymous’, and one says ‘Soerates, eiinias’; that Soerates is a 



speaker is elear from the dialogue itself, but the other three appellations are 
evidently guesses by later seholars. So it seems to have been transmitted during 
antiguity without any indieation ofwho the speakers were. The same is true of 
the dialogue labeled On Yirtue; these two dialogues also laek titles ofa normal 
Platonie sort and may be among those said in aneient lists ofPlatonic works to 
be ‘without a heading’. In this translation, we have deeided to eall the unknown 
interloeutor ‘Priend’. 

D.S.H. 


[372] SoGRATEs: Can you tell us what the just is, or don’t you think it’s 
worthwhile to diseuss this? 

Priend: I think it would be very worthwhile. 

SoGRATEs: What is the just, then? 

Priend: Well, what eould it be, if not what’s established as just by eustom? 

SoGRATEs: That’s not the way to answer. If you were to ask me what an eye is, 
I’d tell you it’s what we see with; and if you demand that I prove it, I’ll prove it. 
And if you ask me what “soul” is the name of, I’II tell you it’s what we think 
with. And if, again, you ask me what voice is, I’II answer that it’s what we 
converse with. In this same way, now tell me what the just is, by referring to how 
we use it, like rve now done with these other things. 

Priend: I ean’t possibly answer you that way. 

SoGRATEs: Well, sinee you ean’t do it that way, would it perhaps be easier for 
us to discover it in this sort of way? Now, when we want to distinguish what’s 
longer and what’s shorter, with what do we examine them? Isn’t it with a 
measuring-stiek? 

Priend: Yes. 

[373] SoGRATEs: Besides the measuring-stiek, what skill do we use? Isn’t it 
skill in measuring? 

Priend: Right, skill in measuring. 

SoGRATEs: And what about distinguishing what’s light and what’s heavy? 
Don’t we do that with a seale? 

Priend: Yes. 

SoGRATEs: Besides the seale, what skill do we use? Isn’t it skill in weighing? 

Priend: Definitely. 

SoGRATEs: Well, then, when we want to distinguish what’s just and what’s 
unjust, what instrument do we use to examine them? And, besides this 



instrument, what skill do we use in dealing with them? Or doesn’t this way make 
it dear to you either? 

Priend: No. 

SoGRATEs: Well, let’s start again. Whenever we disagree about what’s larger 
and what’s smaller, who are the ones who deeide between us? Aren’t they the 
ones who measure? 

Priend: Yes. 

[b] SoGRATEs: And whenever we disagree about number, about many and few, 
who are the ones who deeide? Aren’t they the ones who eount? 

Priend: Obviously. 

SoGRATEs: Whenever we disagree with eaeh other about what’s just and 
what’s unjust, to whom do we go? Who are those who deeide between us in eaeh 
ease? Tell me. 

Priend: Are you talking about judges, Soerates? 

SoGRATEs: Well done! Now go on and try to tell me this: What are the 
measurers doing when they deeide about what’s large and what’s small? They’re 
measuring, aren’t they? 

Priend: Yes. 

SoGRATEs: And when the weighers deeide about what’s heavy and what’s 
light, aren’t they weighing? 

Priend: Of eourse they’re weighing. 

SoGRATEs: And when the eounters deeide about many and few, they’re 
eounting, aren’t they? 

Priend: Yes. 

SoGRATEs: And when the judges deeide about what’s just and what’s [e] 
unjust, what are they doing? Answer me. 

Priend: I ean’t. 

SoGRATEs: Say “they’re speaking.” 

Priend: Yes. 

SoGRATEs: Then is it by speaking that they deeide between us, whenever the 
judges deeide about what’s just and what’s unjust? 

Priend: Yes. 

SoGRATEs: And it was by measuring that the measurers deeided about what’s 
small and what’s large, sinee it was with a measuring-stiek that these things were 
deeided. 

Priend: That’s right. 

SoGRATEs: Again, it was by weighing that the weighers deeided about what’s 



heavy and what’s light, sinee it was with a seaie that these things were deeided. 

Priend: It was. 

SoGRATEs: Again, it was by eounting that the eounters deeided about [d] many 
and few, sinee it was by number that these things were deeided. 

Priend: That’s right. 

SoGRATEs: Yes, and, as we agreed a moment ago, it’s by speaking that the 
judges deeide between us about what’s just and what’s unjust, sinee it was with 
speeeh that these things were deeided. 

Priend: Well said, Soerates. 

SoGRATEs: Yes, beeause it was truly said: speeeh, as it seems, deeides what’s 
just and what’s unjust. 

Priend: It eertainly seems so. 

SoGRATEs: What eould the just and the unjust possibly be? Suppose someone 
asked us: “Sinee a measuring-stiek, skill in measuring, and a measurer deeide 
what’s larger and what’s smaller, what are “larger” and “smaller”?” We might 
tell him that “larger” is what exceeds and “smaller” is what’s exceeded. Or: 
“Sinee a seale, skill in weighing, and a weigher [e] deeide what’s heavy and 
what’s light, what are “heavy” and “light”?” We might tell him that “heavy” is 
what sinks down in the balanee, and “light” is what rises up. In this way, then, if 
someone should ask us: “Sinee speeeh, skill in judging, and a judge deeide 
what’s just and what’s unjust for us, what eould “just” and “unjust” possibly 
be?” How ean we answer him? Are we still unable to tell him? 

Priend: We’re unable. 

SoGRATEs: Do you think people do unjustice willingly or unwillingly? [374] 
What I mean is this: Do you think that people aet unjustly and are unjust 
willingly or unwillingly? 

Priend: Willingly, I’d say, Soerates, for they’re wieked. 

SoGRATEs: Then do you think that people are wieked and unjust willingly? 

Priend: Definitely. Don’t you? 

SoGRATEs: No, at least not if we’re to trust the poet. 

Priend: What poet? 

SoGRATEs: The one who said: “No one is willingly wieked, nor unwillingly 
blessed.”- 

Priend: But, you know, Soerates, the old saying holds true, that singers tell 
many lies. 

[b] SoGRATEs: But I’d be surprised if this singer lied about this. If you have the 
time, let’s eonsider whether he tells the truth, or lies. 


Priend: Well, I do have the time. 

SoGRATEs: Then whieh do you think is just, lying or telling the truth? 
Priend: Telling the truth, obviously. 

SoGRATEs: Lying, then, is unjust? 

Priend: Yes. 

SoGRATEs: And whieh do you think is just, deceiving or not deceiving? 
Priend: Not deceiving, eertainly. 

SoGRATEs: Deceiving, then, is unjust? 

Priend: Yes. 

SoGRATEs: Well, then, whieh is just, harming or helping? 

Priend: Helping. 

SoGRATEs: Harming, then, is unjust? 

Priend: Yes. 

[e] SoGRATEs: So, telling the truth, not deceiving, and helping are just, but 
lying, harming, and deceiving are unjust. 

Priend: Yes, by Zeus, delinitely. 

SoGRATEs: Even in the ease of enemies? 

Eriend: Gertainly not! 

SoGRATEs: Then is harming enemies just, and helping them unjust? 

Eriend: Yes. 

SoGRATEs: And isn’t harming enemies just, even if you deceive them? 
Eriend: It must be. 

SoGRATEs: What about lying to deceive and harm them? Isn’t this just? 
Eriend: Yes. [d] 

SoGRATEs: Well, then, you say that helping friends is just, don’t you? 
Eriend: Definitely. 

SoGRATEs: By not deceiving them, or by deceiving them, if it’s for their 
benefit? 

Eriend: Even deceiving them, by Zeus. 

SoGRATEs: But, while it’s just to help people by deceiving them, eertainly it’ 
not just to help them by lying? What if we help them by lying? 

Eriend: It would be just even if we lied. 

SoGRATEs: Then, as it seems, both lying and telling the truth are just and 
unjust. 

Eriend: Yes. 

SoGRATEs: And not deceiving and deceiving are just and unjust. 

Eriend: I guess so. 



SoGRATEs: Both harming and helping are just and unjust. 

Priend: Yes. 

SoGRATEs: So all these sorts of things, it appears, are both just and unjust. [e] 

Priend: So it seems to me. 

SoGRATEs: Listen, then. I have a right and a left eye, don’t I, just like other 
people? 

Priend: Yes. 

SoGRATEs: A right and a left nostril? 

Priend: Definitely. 

SoGRATEs: And a right and a left hand? 

Priend: Yes. 

SoGRATEs: Although you eall these by the same name, you say some are right 
and some are left. If I ask you whieh is whieh, wouldn’t you be able to say that 
these on this side are right and these on the other are left? 

Priend: Yes. 

SoGRATEs: Then let’s get baek to our point. Although you eall those aets by 
the same name, you say that some are just and some are unjust. Can [375] you 
say whieh are just and whieh are unjust? 

Priend: Well, I suppose that eaeh of these aets turns out to be just if and when 
we should do them, but unjust if we shouldn’t. 

SoGRATEs: Good for you! Then does the person who does eaeh of these aets, 
when he should, do what’s just, while the person who does them, when he 
shouldn’t, does what’s unjust? 

Priend: Yes. 

SoGRATEs: And isn’t he himself just, the one who does what’s just, but the one 
who does what’s unjust is himself unjust? 

Priend: That’s right. 

SoGRATEs: Now, who ean perform surgery and cauterize and reduee swelling, 
if and when he should? 

Priend: A doetor. 

[375b] SoGRATEs: Beeause he knows how, or for some other reason? 

Priend: Beeause he knows how. 

SoGRATEs: And who ean cultivate and plow and plant when he should? 

Priend: A farmer. 

SoGRATEs: Beeause he knows how, or beeause he doesn’t? 

Priend: Beeause he knows how. 

SoGRATEs: Isn’t this true for the other eases as well? The one who knows how 



ean do what he should, if and when he should, but the one who doesn’t know 
how ean’t? 

Priend: So it is. 

SoGRATEs: And what about lying and deceiving and giving help? Can the one 
who knows how do eaeh of these aets when he should and at the right time, but 
the one who doesn’t know how ean’t? 

[e] Priend: That’s true. 

SoGRATEs: But the person who does them when he should is just? 

Priend: Yes. 

SoGRATEs: And he does them beeause of his knowledge. 

Priend: How else? 

SoGRATEs: Then a just person is just beeause of his knowledge. 

Priend: Yes. 

SoGRATEs: Isn’t the unjust person unjust for the opposite reason? 

Priend: So it seems. 

SoGRATEs: And the just person is just beeause of his wisdom. 

Priend: Yes. 

SoGRATEs: The unjust person is unjust, then, beeause of his ignoranee. 
Priend: I guess so. 

SoGRATEs: So it looks like justice is what our aneestors handed down to us as 
wisdom, and injustice is what they handed down to us as ignoranee. 

[d] Priend: I guess so. 

SoGRATEs: Are people ignorant willingly or unwillingly? 

Priend: Unwillingly. 

SoGRATEs: So they’re also unjust unwillingly? 

Priend: It seems so. 

SoGRATEs: Are unjust people wieked? 

Priend: Yes. 

SoGRATEs: So they’re wieked and unjust unwillingly? 

Priend: Absolutely. 

SoGRATEs: And they aet unjustly beeause they’re unjust? 

Priend: Yes. 

SoGRATEs: So, unwillingly? 

Priend: Of eourse. 

SoGRATEs: eiearly what’s done willingly doesn’t happen unwillingly. 

Priend: It eouldn’t. 

SoGRATES?: And aeting unjustly eomes about beeause there is injustice. 



Priend: Yes. 

SoGRATEs: And injustice is unwilled. 

Priend: Unwilled, yes. 

SoGRATEs: Then they aet unjustly and are unjust and wieked unwillingly. 
Priend: Unwillingly, it seems. 

SoGRATEs: Then in that ease the singer didn’t lie. 

Priend: I guess not. 


1. Epieharmus of Syraeuse, an early eomie poet (frg. 7). 


ON YTRTT JF, 


Translated by Mark Reuter. 


How ean a man beeome virtuous ? If virtue ean be taught, there must be teaehers 
ofit; yet there don’t seem to be any—even the famous virtuous men of Athens 
failed to teaeh virtue to their own sons, let alone to anyone else. Nor is virtue a 
natural gift, for ifit were there would be trainers dedieated to recognizing and 
fostering it, as with horse trainers and athleties eoaehes. The remaining 
alternative is that those who enjoy it have the gods to thank, not their nature, nor 
their edueators. 

Whole passages from Plato’s Meno reappear, more or less unehanged, in this 
dry little dialogue: 377b-378c ~ Meno 93d-94e. This apparent plagiarism 
offends the sensibilities ofmodern seholars, but surely the author had no wish to 
eoneeal the borrowings from Meno; on the eontrary, his use of themes and 
passages from Meno and other well-known Platonie dialogues is a way ofciting 
them and drawing support from authoritative sourees for his thesis. That thesis 
was not eommon ground in Plato’s Aeademy; Plato’s own position was far more 
nuaneed than our author’s, and Xenocrates, a student ofPlato and the third head 
ofthe Aeademy, wrote a work (now lost) affirming that Yirtue Can Be 
Transmitted, perhaps in response to the guestion asked by Soerates in Meno, 
whether virtue ean be taught. Ifthe dialogue was part ofa debate internal to the 
Old Aeademy, then it ean be dated to the latter halfofthe fourth eentury b.c., 
when Aristotle as well as Xenocrates addressed the guestion. Or else the 
dialogue may have been direeted against the Stoies, who elaimed that virtue ean 
be taught and that its foundation lies in human nature; ifso, it might date from 
the middle of the third eentury b.c., a time when Areesilaus, as head of the 
Aeademy, was plaeing new emphasis on Plato’s written works and drawing 
skeptieal and anti-Stoieal lessons from them. 

The view espoused at the end ofOn Yirtue, that virtue eomes about by divine 
allotment, not only eehoes Soerates’ eomments at the end ofPlato’s Meno; it is of 
a pieee with Plato’s view that philosophers should rule and that their rule might 
eome about by divine allotment ( Letter VII 326a-b, Republie 473c-d). 
Theologieal support for this view ofgod is given by Plato at Laws 715e-716d. 
Aristotle also uses some ofthe imagery and expressions found at the end ofOn 



Yirtue (Eudemian Ethies 1246b37-1247al3 and 1248b3-7, Nieomaehean Ethies 
1145a20-29, Polities 1284a3-ll). 

Most manuseripts ofOn Yirtue list as speakers ‘Soerates, Priend’, but two say 
‘Soerates, Meno’, and one says ‘Soerates, Hippotrophus [Horse-trainer] ’; that 
Soerates is a speaker is elear from the dialogue itself, but the other three 
appellations are evidently guesses by later seholars. So it seems to have been 
transmitted during antiguity without any indieation ofwho the speakers were. 

The same is true of the dialogue labeled On Justice; these two dialogues also 
laek titles ofa normal Platonie sort and may be among those said in aneient lists 
ofPlatonic works to be ‘without a heading’. In this translation, we have deeided 
to eall the unknown interloeutor ‘Priend’. 

D.S.H. 


SoGRATEs: Can virtue be taught? If not, do men beeome good by nature, or in 
some other way? [376] 

Eriend: I ean’t give you an answer right now, Soerates. [b] 

SoGRATEs: Well now, let’s eonsider it. Tell me, if someone wanted to beeome 
good with the virtue that makes expert chefs good, how would he do it? 

Eriend: By learning from good chefs, obviously. 

SoGRATEs: Good. Now if he wanted to beeome a good doetor, to whom would 
he go to beeome a good doetor? 

Eriend: That’s obvious—to one of the good doetors. 

SoGRATEs: And if he wanted to beeome good with the virtue that makes [e] 
expert builders good? 

Eriend: To one of the builders. 

SoGRATEs: And if he had wanted to beeome good with the virtue that makes 
men wise and good, where must he go to learn it? 

Eriend: This virtue, too, if it ean be learned, I suppose he’d have to learn from 
good men. Where else? 

SoGRATEs: Then tell me, who were the good men of our eity? Let’s eonsider if 
these are the ones who make men good. 

Eriend: Thueydides, Themistoeles, Aristides, and Perieles. [d] 

SoGRATEs: Can we name a teaeher for eaeh of them? 

Eriend: No, we ean’t; I haven’t heard of any. 

SoGRATEs: Well then, ean we name a student, either a foreigner or a citizen, or 
anybody else, either free or slave, who is reputed to have beeome wise and good 



by assodating with these men? 

Priend: I haven’t heard of anybody. 

SoGRATEs: Might they not have been too jealous to share their virtue with 
other men? 

Priend: Maybe. 

SoGRATEs: Just as chefs, doetors and builders are jealous—that way they 
won’t have any rivals. For it isn’t profitable for them to have many rivals or to 
live among many similar professionals. Is it similarly unprofitable for good men 
to live among men like themselves? 

Priend: Probably. 

SoGRATEs: But aren’t they just, as well as good? 

Priend: Yes. 

SoGRATEs: Does it profit someone to live not among good, but among bad 
men? 

Priend: I ean’t tell you. 

SoGRATEs: Well, ean you tell me this—whether it’s the business of good men 
to harm, and of bad men to help or vice versa? 

Priend: Vice versa. 

[377] SoGRATEs: The good, therefore, help, and the evil harm? 

Priend: Yes. 

SoGRATEs: Is there anyone who wants to be harmed rather than be helped? 

Priend: Of eourse not. 

SoGRATEs: Therefore, no one wants to live among bad rather than good men. 

Priend: That’s right. 

SoGRATEs: Therefore, no good man will be too jealous to make another man 
good and similar to himself. 

Priend: Apparently not, aeeording to that argument. 

SOgrates: Have you heard that Gleophantus was the son of Themistodes? 

Priend: rve heard that. 

SoGRATEs: Isn’t it obvious that Themistodes would not have begrudged his 
son beeoming the best—Themistodes, a man who wouldn’t have begrudged that 
to anyone, if he really was good, whieh he was, as we admit. 

[b] Priend: Yes. 

SoGRATEs: Did you realize that Themistodes taught his son to be an expert 
horseman—he eould ride standing upright on his horse, he eould throw a javelin 
from this position, and he eould perform many other remarkable feats—his 
father taught him and made him an expert in many other things that require good 



teaehers. Haven’t you heard that from the older generation? 

Priend: I have. 

[e] SoGRATEs: So no one eould criticize his son’s natural ability as bad. 

Priend: Not rightly, at least from what you say. 

SoGRATEs: What about this? Have you ever heard anyone—young or old—say 
that eieophantus, the son of Themistoeles, was a wise and good man in the way 
that his father was wise? 

Priend: Never. 

SoGRATEs: Are we to suppose, then, that he wanted to teaeh his son those 
things, but he didn’t want to make him better than any of his neighbors in the 
wisdom that he himself enjoyed, if virtue ean indeed be taught? 

[d] Priend: That isn’t very likely. 

SoGRATEs: And yet he was just the sort of teaeher of virtue that you suggested. 
But let’s eonsider another man, Aristides, who raised Lysimaehus. He gave his 
son the best Athenian edueation in matters whieh require teaehers, but he made 
him no better than anyone else. Both you and I know this, for we’ve spent time 
with him. 

Priend: Yes. 

SoGRATEs: And you know that Perieles, too, raised his sons Paralus and 
Xanthippus—in fact, I think you were in love with one of them. As you [e] 
know, he taught them horsemanship—and they were as good as any Athenian— 
the liberal arts, and athletie games; he brought them up to be as good as anyone 
at every skill for whieh there are teaehers; and yet he didn’t want to make them 
good men? 

Priend: But perhaps they would have been, Soerates, if they hadn’t died 
young. 

SoGRATEs: You’re eoming to the aid of your boyfriend, whieh is fair enough. 
But if virtue were teaehable and if it were possible to make men good, Perieles 
would eertainly have made his sons expert in his own virtue rather than in the 
liberal arts or athletie games. But it doesn’t seem to [378] be teaehable, sinee 
Thueydides, as well, raised two sons, Melesias and Stephanus, and you eannot 
say about them what you said about the sons of Perieles, for you know very well 
that one lived to a ripe old age, and the other mueh longer. Indeed, their father 
taught them well, espeeially to be the finest wrestlers in Athens. He sent one to 
Xanthias and the other to Eudorus—weren’t they supposed to be the finest 
wrestlers of the day? 

Eriend: Yes. 



SoGRATEs: So it’s elear that he would never have taught his sons what [b] he 
had to spend money on, when he eould have made them good without spending 
anything—wouldn’t he have taught them to be good, if it eould be taught? 

Priend: That seems likely. 

SoGRATEs: But perhaps Thueydides was a eommoner, and he didn’t have many 
Mends among the Athenians and their allies? No, but he was from a great 
household, and he was able to do great things here in Athens and in other Greek 
eities. So, if virtue eould be taught, he would have found [e] someone—either 
loeally or abroad—who eould have made his sons good, if he himself didn’t 
have the time beeause of his politieal affairs. No, my friend, it looks as if virtue 
ean’t be taught. 

Priend: No, probably not. 

SoGRATEs: Well then, if virtue isn’t teaehable, are men naturally good? If we 
examine this in the following way, perhaps we might find out. Now then, do we 
think that good horses have partieular natures? 

Priend: They do. 

SoGRATEs: And aren’t there some men who have a skill by whieh they know 
the natures of the good horses, those physieally fit for raeing and [d] mentally 
spirited or else lethargie? 

Priend: Yes. 

SoGRATEs: What, then, is this skill? What name does it have? 

Priend: Horsemanship. 

SoGRATEs: And likewise for hunting dogs, is there some skill by whieh men 
ean diseern the good and bad natures of the dogs? 

Priend: There is. 

SoGRATEs: What is it? 

Priend: Huntsmanship. 

SoGRATEs: And what about gold and silver? Do we think there are 
moneyehangers who separate the good eoins from the bad by looking at them? 

[e] Priend: There are. 

SoGRATEs: What do you eall them? 

Priend: Assayers. 

SoGRATEs: And again athletie eoaehes know by looking whieh traits of the 
human body are good or bad for eaeh of the events, and in older or younger boys 
whieh are going to be their most valuable traits, where they have high hopes for 
them to sueeeed in what their bodies ean perform well. 

Priend: That’s true. 



SoGRATEs: Whieh of these is more important for eities: good horses, good 
[379] dogs, and so on, or good men? 

Priend: Good men. 

SoGRATEs: Well? Don’t you think, if men had innate eharaeters good for 
virtue, that people would make every effort to recognize them? 

Priend: Very likely. 

SoGRATEs: Now ean you tell me whieh skill is dedieated to, and eapable of 
judging, the natural qualities of good men? 

Priend: No, I ean’t. 

SoGRATEs: And yet it would surely be worth a great deal, as would those [b] 
who possess it, for they eould show us whieh of the young, while still boys, are 
going to be good. We would take them and guard them in the aeropolis at publie 
expense, like silver, only more carefully, so that no harm would eome to them, 
from battle or any other danger. They would be stored up for the eity as guards 
and benefactors when they eame of age. 

But really, I dare say that it’s neither by nature nor by teaehing that men 
beeome virtuous. 

[e] Priend: How then do you suppose, Soerates, that they beeome virtuous, if 
it’s neither by nature nor teaehing? How else eould they beeome good? 

SoGRATEs: I don’t think it’s very easy to explain this. My guess, however, is 
that the possession of virtue is very mueh a divine gift and that men beeome 
good just as the divine prophets and oraele-mongers do. For they beeome what 
they are neither by nature nor skill: it’s through the inspiration of the gods that 
they beeome what they are. Likewise, good men announee [d] to their eities the 
likely outeome of events and what is going to happen, by the inspiration of god, 
mueh better and mueh more elearly than the fortune-tellers. Even the women, I 
think, say that this sort of man is divine, and the Spartans, whenever they 
applaud someone in high style, say that he is divine. And often Homer uses this 
same eompliment, as do other poets. Indeed, whenever a god wishes a eity to 
beeome sueeessM, he plaees good men in it, and whenever a eity is slated to 
fail, the god takes the good men away from that eity. So it seems that virtue is 
neither teaehable nor natural, but eomes by divine allotment to those who 
possess it. 



np.Mnnnrus 


Translated by Jonathan Barnes. 


What has eome down to us under the title Demodoeus seems to be a eombination 
oftwo separate works: a monologue (addressed to Demodoeus) whieh argues 
against collective deeision-making (partl), and a trilogy of dialogues whieh 
raise doubts about three elements of eommon sense (parts 11-1V). The trilogy 
may have been among the Platonie works said in antiguity to be ‘without a 
heading’, together with On Justice and On Yirtue. At some point a seribe seems 
to have attaehed the trilogy to the end of Demodoeus I by aeeident, whieh 
eaused all subseguent eopies to have the expanded format. 

In Demodoeus I, Soerates refuses Demodoeus’ reguest to give advice on a 
matter soon to be diseussed in a publie meeting. He argues instead that the 
whole collective deeision proeedure (offering advice, listening to advice, and 
deeiding the guestion by voting) is absurd. Both the eontent (whieh overlaps with 
that of Sisyphus) and the style of argument (whieh proeeeds largely by dilemma) 
are Platonie enough, though the monologue form is unusual. The addressee, 
Demodoeus, also appears in Theages, where he agrees with Soerates that advice 
is something saered. The pieee is probably later than mid-fourth eentury b.c., 
perhaps mueh later. 

In Demodoeus II-IV, the narrator (we are probably meant to assume that he 
is Soerates) reports three conversations, between unnamed third parties, whieh 
eall into guestion eertain prineiples of eommon sense; he is left in doubt about 
these prineiples, a doubt whieh the reader is expected to share. The eommon- 
sense prineiples are plausible, but arguments in the other direetion are 
developed in order to balanee their plausibility and leave the reader with an 
open mind. This is a teehnigue praetieed by adherents of the Aeademy under the 
seeptieal philosopher Areesilaus and after, whieh suggests that the dialogues are 
from the middle of the third eentury b.c., or later. 


D.S.H. 



I 


You invite me,- Demodoeus, to give you advice on the matters you are [380] 
meeting to diseuss; but I am inelined rather to ask what is the point of your 
assembly and of the readiness of those who think to give you advice and of the 
vote whieh eaeh of you intends to east. 

Suppose, on the one hand, that it is impossible to give good and informed 
advice on the matters you are meeting to diseuss: then surely it is ridieulous [b] 
to meet to diseuss matters on whieh it is impossible to give good advice. 

Suppose, on the other hand, that it is possible to give good and informed advice 
on sueh matters: then surely it would be absurd if there were no knowledge on 
the basis of whieh it is possible to give good and informed advice on these 
matters—and if there is some knowledge on the basis of whieh it is possible to 
give good advice about sueh matters, then there must be some people who in fact 
know how to give good advice on sueh matters; and if there are some people 
who know how to give advice on [e] the matters you are meeting to diseuss, then 
neeessarily in your own ease either you know how to give advice on these 
matters, or you do not know how to do so, or else some of you know and others 
do not know. Now if you all know, why do you still need to meet to diseuss the 
question? Eaeh one of you is eompetent to give advice. If none of you know, 
then how ean you diseuss the question? And what will you gain from this 
assembly [d] if you eannot diseuss the question? If some of you know and others 
do not know, and if the latter need advice, then—supposing that it is possible for 
a man of sense to give advice to those who are uninformed—surely one man is 
enough to give advice to those of you who laek knowledge?- For presumably 
those who know how to give advice all give the same advice, so that you ought 
to hear one man and then be done with it. But this is not what you are aetually 
doing: rather, you want to hear several advisers. You are assuming that those 
who are undertaking to give you advice do not know about the matters on whieh 
they are giving advice; for if you assumed that your advisers did know, then you 
would be [381] satisfied when you had heard just one of them. Now it is surely 
absurd to meet to hear people who do not know about these matters, with the 
thought that you will thereby gain something. 

This, then, is what perplexes me about your assembly. As for the readiness of 
those who think to give you advice, there is the following perplexity. 

Suppose that, although they are giving advice on the same matters, they do not 
give the same advice: then how ean all of them be giving sound advice if they 


are not giving the advice given by someone who gives good [b] advice? And is it 
not absurd for people to be ready to give advice on matters about whieh they are 
uninformed? For if they are informed they will not ehoose to give advice whieh 
is not good. But if they give the same advice, why need they all give advice? It 
will be enough for one of them to give this advice.- Now surely it is absurd to be 
ready to do something whieh will gain nothing. Thus the readiness of those who 
are uninformed [e] eannot fail to be absurd, given what it is; while men of sense 
will not be ready in sueh a ease, knowing as they do that any one of their number 
will have the same effect if he gives advice as he ought to. Henee I am at a loss 
to discover how- the readiness of those who think to give you advice ean be 
anything but ridieulous. 

I am partieularly perplexed to grasp the point of the votes whieh you intend to 
east. Are you judging men who know how to give advice?—No more than one 
of them will give advice, nor will they give different advice on the same matters. 
Henee you will not need to east any votes about them. Or- are you judging men 
who are uninformed and do not give the [d] advice they should?—You ought not 
to allow sueh people, any more than madmen, to give advice. But if you are 
going to judge neither the informed nor the uninformed, then who are you 
judging? 

In any ease, why need other men give you advice at all if you are eompetent to 
judge sueh matters? And if you are not eompetent, what is the point of your 
votes? Surely it is ridieulous for you to meet to take advice, [e] whieh implies 
that you need advice and are not yourselves eompetent, and then, having met, to 
think that you ought to vote, whieh implies that you are eompetent to judge. For 
it ean hardly be the ease that as individuals you are ignorant and yet having met 
you beeome wise; or that in private you are perplexed and yet having eome to 
the same plaee you are no longer perplexed but beeome eompetent to see what 
you ought to do—all this without learning from anyone or finding things out for 
yourselves. This is the most extraordinary thing of all: given that you eannot see 
what [382] ought to be done, you will not be eompetent to judge anyone who 
gives you good advice on these matters. Nor will this adviser of yours, being just 
one man, say that he will teaeh you to see- what you ought to do and also to 
judge those who give you bad or good advice, given that he has so little time and 
you are so numerous—this would plainly be no less extraordinary than the 
previous supposition. But if neither the meeting nor your adviser makes you 
eompetent to judge, what is the use of your votes? 

Surely your meeting is ineonsistent with your voting and your voting [b] with 


the readiness of your advisers? For your meeting implies that you are not 
eompetent but need advisers, while the easting of votes implies that you do not 
need advisers but are eapable of judging and of giving advice. And the readiness 
of your advisers implies that they have knowledge, while your easting votes 
implies that the advisers do not have knowledge. 

Moreover, suppose that, after you had voted and after he had given [e] you 
advice on whatever you were voting about, someone were to ask whether you 
knew if the goal for the sake of whieh you intended to put into aetion what you 
had voted on would eome about: I do not think that you would say that you did 
know. Again, if the goal for the sake of whieh you intend to aet were to eome 
about, do you know that it would be in your interest? I do not think that either 
you or your adviser would say that you do. And if someone were to ask you 
further whether- you thought that any man knew anything of these matters, I do 
not think you would admit that you did. 

[d] Now when the sort of matters about whieh you are giving advice are 
unelear to you, and when the voters and the advisers are uninformed, it stands to 
reason, as you yourselves will agree, that men often lose confidence and ehange 
their minds about whatever they took advice on and voted about. But sueh a 
thing ought not to happen to good men. For they know what the matters on 
whieh they are giving advice are like, and that those whom they have persuaded 
will surely attain- the goal for the sake of whieh they give advice, and that 
neither they nor those whom they [e] have persuaded will ever ehange their 
minds. 

Thus I thought that it was proper- for a sensible man to give advice on topies 
of this sort and not on the matters on whieh you invite me to give advice. For 
advice on the former topies ends in sueeess, nonsense on the latter in failure. 

II 

1 witnessed a man upbraiding his eompanion beeause he believed the plaintiff 
when he had not heard the defendant but only the plaintiff. He said that he was 
doing something appalling: he was eondemning the man [383] in advance— 
when he had neither witnessed the affair himself nor heard the man’s friends 
who had witnessed it and whose words he might reasonably trust; and, without 
hearing both sides he had rashly trusted— the plaintiff. Justice required hearing 
the defendant, too, as well as the plaintiff, before giving praise or blame. How 


eould anyone deeide a ease fairly or [b] judge men properly if he had not heard 
both parties? As with purple, or with gold eoins, so with arguments it was good 
to judge by eomparison. And why was time allotted to both parties, or why did 
the jurors swear to hear both impartially, unless the lawgiver had thought that 
eases would be more justly and better judged by the jurors in this way? 

“You seem to me not even to have heard the popular saying.” 

[e] “Whieh one?” he asked. 

“ 'O, never judge in a ease until you have heard both the stories’.—This would 
hardly eireulate so widely if it were not a right and proper saying. So I advise 
you,” he said, “in the future not to blame or praise men so rashly.” 

His eompanion replied that it seemed quite elear to him that it would be 
absurd if it were impossible to tell whether one speaker was speaking truly or 
falsely and yet possible to tell whether two speakers were; or if [d] it were 
impossible to learn from someone who spoke the truth and yet possible to be 
instrueted in the same matters by the same man together with someone else who 
spoke falsely; or if one man who spoke eorreetly and truly eould not make elear 
what he was saying and yet two men, one of whom spoke falsely and not 
eorreetly, eould make elear what the man who spoke eorreetly eould not make 
elear. 

“I am perplexed,” he said, “by the following point too: how will they ever 
make the matter elear? By being silent or by speaking? If they make it elear by 
being silent, then there will be no need to hear either, let alone both. If they both 
make it elear by speaking and yet eertainly do not both [e] speak together (eaeh 
is required to speak in turn), how ean they both make it elear at the same time? If 
they are both to make it elear at the same time, then they will speak at the same 
time—and this is not allowed. Henee if they make it elear by speaking, it ean 
only be that eaeh of them makes it elear by speaking, and that when eaeh of 
them speaks, eaeh of them then makes it elear. Henee one will speak first and the 
other seeond, and one will make it elear first and the other seeond. Yet if eaeh in 
turn makes the same thing elear, why do you still need to hear the later speaker? 
The matter will already have been eleared up by the man who spoke first. [384] 
Moreover,” he said, “if both make it elear, then surely eaeh of them makes it 
elear. For if one of a pair does not make something elear, how eould they both 
make it elear? But if eaeh of them makes it elear, plainly the one who— speaks 
first will also make it elear first. So isn’t it possible to tell how things stand after 
listening to him alone?”— 

When I heard them I myself was perplexed and eould not eome to a judgment 


—though the others who were present said that the first man spoke the truth. So 
help me with the matter if you ean:— when one man [b] speaks ean you assess 
what he says, or do you need his opponent too if you are to know whether he is 
telling the truth? Or is it unneeessary to hear both sides? What do you think? 

III 

The other day someone was criticizing a man beeause he had been unwilling to 
trust him and lend him money. The man who was being criticized was defending 
himself, and someone else who was present asked the eritie [e] whether it was 
the man who did not trust him and lend him money who was in the wrong. “Or 
haven’t you gone wrong,” he said, “in not persuading him to lend to you?” 

“Where did I go wrong?,” he replied. 

“Who seems to you to go wrong,” he said, “—someone who fails to get what 
he wanted or someone who gets it?” 

“Someone who fails,” he replied. 

“And you failed,” he said, “sinee you wanted the loan, whereas he wanted not 
to give it and didn’t fail in that.” 

“Yes,” he replied, “but, granted that he didn’t give me the money, where did I 
go wrong?” 

“Well,” he said, “if you asked him for what you ought not to have [d] asked, 
then surely you realize that you were in the wrong, whereas he, who did not give 
it, was in the right. And if you asked him for what you ought to have asked, then 
surely in failing to get it you must have gone wrong.” 

“Perhaps,” he replied. “But surely he was wrong in not trusting me?” 

“Well,” he said, “if you had dealt with him as you should, you would not have 
gone wrong at all, would you?” 

“No indeed.” 

“In fact, then, you didn’t deal with him as you should.” 

“Apparently not,” he said. 

“So if he wasn’t persuaded beeause you didn’t deal with him as you [e] 
should, how ean you justly criticize him?” 

“I ean’t say.” 

“And ean’t you say either that one needn’t be eonsiderate to people who 
behave badly?” 

“I ean eertainly say that,” he replied. 

“But don’t those who don’t treat people as they should seem to you to behave 


badly?” 

“They do,” he replied. 

“Then what did he do wrong if he wasn’t eonsiderate to you when you 
behaved badiy?” 

“Nothing at aii, it seems,” he said. 

“Then why on earth,” he said, “do men criticize one another in this way, 
biaming peopie they have not persuaded for not having been persuaded but never 
criticizing themseives in the ieast for not having persuaded [385] them?” 

Someone eise who was present said: “Suppose you’ve behaved weii to 
someone and heiped him, and then when you ask him to behave in the same way 
to you he refuses—sureiy in these eireumstanees you might reasonabiy biame 
him?” 

“The man you are asking to behave in the same way,” he said, “is either abie 
or unabie to behave fairiy towards you, isn’t he? If he’s not abie to, sureiy you’re 
not making a fair request in asking him to do what he’s not abie to do; and if he 
is abie to, how did you faii to persuade sueh a man? [b] How ean it be fair for 
peopie to say sueh things?” 

“Damn it,” he repiied, “he ought to criticize sueh eonduet in order that in 
future he’ii behave better towards him—and his other friends, too, who have 
heard his eritieisms.” 

“Do you think that peopie behave better,” he asked, “if they hear someone 
speaking properiy and making proper requests or if they hear someone going 
wrong?” 

“Someone speaking properiy,” he repiied. 

“But you thought that he was not making a proper request?” 

“True,” he said. 

“Then sureiy peopie won’t behave better when they hear sueh eritieisms?” 

“No, they won’t,” he repiied. 

“Then what is the point of sueh reproaches?”[c] 

He said that he eouid not find an answer. 

IV 

Someone was aeeusing a man of naivete beeause he was quick to trust anyone 
who spoke to him. 

“It’s reasonable to trust your feIIow citizens and your relations; but to trust 
men you’ve never seen or heard before, when you’re well aware that most men 



are rogues and liars—that’s no small sign of simpiicity.”[d] 

One of those present said: “I thought that you wouid esteem someone who 
grasped things quickiy, no matter what they were, rather than someone who did 
so siowiy?” 

“Indeed I do,” the first man replied. 

“Then why do you criticize him,” he asked, “if he is quick to trust anyone who 
speaks the truth?” 

“But I’m not criticizing him for that,” he replied; “rather, it’s beeause he’s 
quick to trust people who don’t tell the truth.” 

“But suppose he had taken longer to give his trust and hadn’t trusted just 
anybody, and had then been deceived——wouldn’t you have criticized him all 
the more?” 

“I would,” he replied. 

“Beeause he was slow to trust and didn’t trust just anybody?”[e] 

“Of eourse not,” he replied. 

“No,” he said, “I’m sure you don’t think it’s right to criticize a man for that 
reason, but rather beeause he trusts people who say what’s not trustworthy?” 

“Yes indeed,” he said. 

“Do you think then,” he said, “that it’s not right to criticize him for being slow 
to trust people and for not trusting just anybody, but that it is right to criticize 
him for being quick to trust and for trusting just anybody?” 

“No, I don’t,” he replied. 

“Then why are you criticizing him?” he asked. 

“Beeause he’s wrong to trust just anybody and to trust them quickly, before 
eonsidering the question.” 

[386] “ But if he trusted them slowly before eonsidering the question he 
wouldn’t be wrong?” 

“Of eourse he would,” he replied “—in that ease he’d be just as wrong. I 
think, rather, that he shouldn’t trust just anybody.” 

“If you think that he shouldn’t trust just anybody,” he said, “then surely he 
shouldn’t be quick to trust strangers? Rather, you think that he should first 
eonsider whether they’re telling the truth?” 

“I do,” he replied. 

“And if they’re friends and relations, needn’t he eonsider whether they’re 
telling the truth?” 

“I should say that he does need to,” he replied. 

“For perhaps even some of these people say what’s not trustworthy?” 


“Yes indeed/’ he replied. 

[b] “Then why,” he said, “is it reasonable to trust your triends and relations 
rather than just anybody?” 

“I ean’t say,” he replied. 

“Again, if you should trust your relations— rather than just anybody, shouldn’t 
you also think them more trustworthy— than just anybody?” 

“Of eourse,” he replied. 

“Then if they’re relations of some people and strangers to others, surely you’ll 
have to think them more trustworthy than themselves?—For you shouldn’t think 
that relations and strangers are equally trustworthy, or so you say.” 

“1 ean’t aeeept that,” he replied. 

“Equally,” he said, “some will trust— what they say and others will deem it 
untrustworthy, and neither party will be wrong.” 

“That too is absurd,” he replied. 

[e] “Again,” he said, “if relations say the same thing as just anybody, surely 
what they say will be equally trustworthy or untrustworthy?” 

“Neeessarily so,” he replied. 

“Then shouldn’t you give equal trust to anyone who says these things when he 
says them?” 

“That’s plausible,” he replied. 

While they argued in this way 1 was perplexed as to who on earth 1 should and 
shouldn’t trust, and whether 1 should trust the trustworthy and people who know 
what they’re talking about, or rather relations and acquaintances. What do you 
think about this? 
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STSYPHUS 


Translated by David Gallop. 


Are some people hetter than others at thinking about what eourse ofaction to 
follow? Sisyphus eertainly assumes so. He stayed behind in Pharsalus a day 
longer than expected in order to meet with the governing authorities to help 
them in their deliberations. But Soerates is puzzled about what deliberation ean 
really he, and he wonders how it differs from mere guesswork. By the end of the 
dialogue, it beeomes elear that Sisyphus does not know the first thing about 
deliberating, and Soerates offers to delve into it again with him. 

Sisyphus thinks that deliberating is trying to find out the best eourse ofaction. 
But Soerates argues that this eannot be right—ifyou are in a position to 
deliberate about something, you must already understand that subject, and ifyou 
understand it, you won ’t try to find it out; unlike inguiry, whieh presupposes 
ignoranee, meaningful deliberation presupposes knowledge. Sinee the objects of 
deliberation are in the future and notyet in determinate existence, deliberation 
risks being a shot in the dark unless it is aimed at something definite. What 
target should it be aimed at? What kind ofknowledge is presupposed? The 
dialogue does not tell us, but surely its author (probably a follower ofPlato 
writing in mid-fourth-century B.c.j means to eneourage his readers toward 
Platonie philosophy and its eentral target—Goodness itself At roughly the same 
time, in his Protreptieus, or Exhortation to Philosophy (a work surviving only in 
fragments), Aristotle was also arguing that politieal judgment needs a 
foundation in speculative philosophy (B46-51). 

Aristotle imestigated the eoneept of deliberation in his leetures on ethies, 
where several passages indieate that this topie had been diseussed in Plato’s 
Aeademy, apparently in mueh the same terms as in Sisyphus. OfPlato’s own 
works, the most relevant are Meno, whieh raises the paradox that one eannot try 
to find out either what one knows or what one doesn ’t know (80d-e), and 
Euthydemus, whieh mentions two related paradoxes in the eourse of illustrating 
the difference between mere logie-ehopping and real philosophy (275e- 277c). 

We find in Sisyphus eertain notable anaehronisms whieh plaee it firmly in the 
fourth eentury b.c. —not the fifth, when Soerates aetually lived. Sisyphus of 
Pharsalus in Thessaly was a eontemporary ofPlato, not ofSocrates, and played 



a prominent role in loeal affairs. Stratonieus ofAthens, whom the author 
gratuitously mentions at the beginning ofthe dialogue, was a renowned 
performing musieian and teaeher ofthe first third ofthe fourth eentury, whom 
Soerates eould seareely have known. And when Soerates asks, “Where is 
eallistratus?” (388c), he seems to refer to Callistratus ofAphidna, aprominent 
Athenian politieian who was on the run from a death sentenee for several years 
after 362. So the author must have intended his dialogue to resonate with a 
eontemporary mid-fourth-century audienee. Plato’s Meno suggests by eertain 
biographieal details that it is direeted against the rival edueational philosophy 
offered by isoerates in Athens, and the same may well be true of Sisyphus. 
isoerates undertook to make his students good at deliberating, without taking 
what he regarded as the useless detour ofPlatonic philosophy, and held that 
“likely opinion about useful things is far better than exact knowledge of useless 
things” (Helen 5). isoerates also deelared, “I regard a man as wise whose 
opinions enable him to hit upon the best eourse in most eases ” (Antidosis 271), 
a eoneeption ofwise deliberation that is ealled into guestion in Sisyphus. 

D.S.H. 


[387b] SoGRATEs: We waited a long time for you yesterday as well, Sisyphus, 
before Stratonieus’ show, so that you eould join us in hearing a real master 
giving a performance full of splendid material, both in theory and in praetiee; but 
after we gave up thinking you were eoming, we went to hear the man by 
ourselves. 

SiSYPHUs: Yes, that’s absolutely right—some business arose, you see, [e] 
whieh was fairly urgent, so I eouldn’t ignore it. Our authorities were in 
conference yesterday, so they required me to join their deliberations; and if the 
authorities summon any of us to join their deliberations, we citizens of Pharsalus 
are legally bound to eomply. 

SoGRATEs: Well, it’s a splendid thing to obey the law, and also to be 
eonsidered a good deliberator by one’s fellow citizens—as you yourself are 
eonsidered to be one of the good deliberators in Pharsalus. Still, I’m not in a 
position to take issue with you about good deliberation, Sisyphus, [d] at the 
moment; that, I think, would eall for a lot of leisure and a long argument—but 
I’d like to propose a diseussion with you about deliberation itself, first of all, 
about what it is. 

What eould deliberation itself be? Gould you tell me that?—not how to do it 



well or badly or splendidly, but just what sort of thing deliberation itself is? 
Surely you eould do that quite easily, being sueh a good deliberator yourself? I 
hope rm not being too inquisitive by questioning you on the subject. 

SiSYPHUs: Can it really be that you don’t know what deliberation is? 

[e] SoGRATEs: Indeed I don’t, Sisyphus, at least if it differs at all from what’s 
done by a man who laeks understanding on some matter ealling for aetion, 
guessing his answer by divining or making it up: he says whatever eomes into 
his head, just like people who play odds-and-evens; they have no idea, of eourse, 
whether they’re holding an even or an odd number of things in their hands, yet 
when they say whieh it is, they hit upon the truth. Perhaps deliberation is also 
something like that: someone who has [388] no understanding of what he’s 
deliberating about is just lueky in what he says, and hits upon the truth. If it’s 
something like that, then I do know roughly what deliberation is; but if it’s not 
like that, then I don’t understand it at all. 

SiSYPHUs: But surely, it’s not like being utterly and eompletely ignorant of 
some matter, but like being familiar with part of it, while not yet understanding 
the rest. 

SoGRATEs: Perhaps you mean that deliberation is—Heaven help me! I [b] feel 
as if I’m almost divining your view about good deliberation—do you mean it’s 
something like this? Someone is trying to find out what would be the best eourse 
of aetion to take, and doesn’t yet elearly understand it, but is rather in the proeess 
of thought, as it were? Is that more or less what you mean? 

SiSYPHUs: Yes, it is. 

SoGRATEs: Whieh do people try to find out—matters whieh they know, or ones 
whieh they don’t know? 

SiSYPHUs: Both. 

SoGRATEs: When you say that people try to find out both—things they do 
know as well as things they don’t—perhaps you mean something like [e] this: 
one might, for example, be acquainted with Gallistratus—know who he was— 
yet not know where he was to be found.- Is that what you mean by trying to find 
out both? 

SiSYPHUs: Yes, it is. 

SoGRATEs: Now you wouldn’t try to find out the former, knowing Gallistratus, 
at least if you knew him? 

SiSYPHUs: Of eourse not. 

SoGRATEs: But you might try to find out where he was. [d] 

SiSYPHUs: Yes, I think you might. 


SoGRATEs: Nor, again, would you try to discover where the man was to be 
found, if you knew that; in that ease, you would go and find him right away, 
wouldn’t you? 

SiSYPHUs: Yes. 

SoGRATEs: Apparently, then, it isn’t things whieh people know that they try to 
find out, but things they don’t know. 

But that argument may strike you as eaptious, Sisyphus, put forward not with 
a view to the truth of the matter, but merely as a debating point. If so, look at it 
this way, and see if you agree with what was just said. [e] You know, don’t you, 
what happens in geometry: the diagonal is unknown to geometers, yet there’s no 
question whether it is or is not a diagonal—that’s not what they’re trying to find 
out at all—but rather, how long it is in relation to the sides of the areas it biseets. 
Isn’t that what they’re trying to find out about the diagonal? 

SiSYPHUs: I believe so. 

SoGRATEs: And that is something unknown, isn’t it? 

SiSYPHUs: Absolutely. 

SoGRATEs: Or again, take the doubling of the eube. You know, don’t you, that 
geometers try to find out, by reasoning, how big it is? As for the eube itself, they 
don’t try to find out whether it’s a eube or not. That mueh they know, don’t they? 

SiSYPHUs: Yes. 

[389] SoGRATEs: Or again, eonsider the upper air. You surely know that what 
Anaxagoras and Empedoeles and all the rest of the eosmologists are trying to 
find out is whether it’s infinite or finite. 

SiSYPHUs: Yes. 

SoGRATEs: But they don’t ask whether it is air, do they now? 

SiSYPHUs: Of eourse not. 

SoGRATEs: In all sueh eases, then, our eonelusion is as follows: nobody ean 
ever try to find out anything that he knows, only what he doesn’t know. Would 
you agree with me about that? 

SiSYPHUs: I would. 

[b] SoGRATEs: Now isn’t this what deliberation seemed to us to be—somebody 
trying to find out the best eourse to follow in matters requiring him to take 
aetion? 

SiSYPHUs: Yes. 

SoGRATEs: And we thought that deliberation was trying to find out something 
eoneerning praetieal matters, didn’t we? 

SiSYPHUs: Yes, of eourse. 



SoGRATEs: So now it’s time for us to eonsider what it is that prevents people 
from finding out what they’re trying to find out. 

SiSYPHUs: I think it is. 

[e] SoGRATEs: And what should we say it is that prevents them, if not 
ineomprehension? 

SiSYPHUs: Let’s look into it, for Heaven’s sake. 

SoGRATEs: Absolutely!—we must let out every reef, as they say, and raise full 
ery. 

So now let’s examine the following question together: do you think it’s 
possible for a man to deliberate about musie if he has no knowledge of musie, 
and knows neither how to play the eithara nor how to perform any other kind of 
musie? 

SiSYPHUs: No, I don’t. 

[d] SoGRATEs: And what about military or nautieal expertise? Would someone 
who knew neither of those subjects be able to deliberate at all about what he 
should do in either field? Would he be able to deliberate about how to eommand 
a force or eaptain a vessel if he laeked all knowledge of military or nautieal 
matters? 

SiSYPHUs: No. 

SoGRATEs: And would you expect the same to hold in all other fields? It is 
quite impossible for someone who doesn’t understand something either to know 
or to deliberate about what he doesn’t understand. 

SiSYPHUs: I agree. 

SoGRATEs: But it is possible to try to find out what one doesn’t know; isn’t that 
right? 

SiSYPHUs: Certainly.[e] 

SoGRATEs: Then trying to find out ean no longer be identified with 
deliberating. 

SiSYPHUs: Why not? 

SoGRATEs: Beeause what one tries to find out is evidently something one 
doesn’t know, whereas apparently no human being ean deliberate about what he 
doesn’t know. Wasn’t that what we just said? 

SiSYPHUs: It eertainly was. 

SoGRATEs: And isn’t that what you Pharsalians were doing yesterday, trying to 
find out the best things for your eity to do, yet not knowing them? Beeause if 
you knew them, you surely wouldn’t still have been trying to find them out—^just 
as we don’t try to find out anything else we already know, do we? 



SiSYPHUs: No, we don’t. 

SoGRATEs: And if one doesn’t know something, Sisyphus, whieh do you think 
one should do: try to find it out or learn it? 

SiSYPHUs: Learn it, for Heaven’s sake; that’s what I think. [390] 

SoGRATEs: And there you’re right. But tell me, is it for the following reason 
that you think one should learn it rather than try to find it out? One ean discover 
it more quickly and easily by learning it from those who understand it, than by 
trying to find it out on one’s own, when one doesn’t know it. Or is there some 
other reason? 

SiSYPHUs: No, that is the reason. 

SoGRATEs: Well then, why did you people take the trouble to deliberate 
yesterday on matters you don’t understand, and try to find out the best eourse of 
aetion for the eity to take? Why weren’t you learning those things, rather, from 
someone who understands them, so that you eould take the [b] best eourse of 
aetion for the eity? Instead, it seems to me that you spent the whole day 
yesterday sitting there, making things up and divining about matters you didn’t 
understand, instead of taking the trouble to learn them—1 mean those who 
govern your eity, ineluding you. 

Perhaps you’ll say that rve been jesting at your expense merely for the sake 
of having a diseussion, but that you think nothing has been seriously [e] proved. 
Yet you’ll eertainly have to take this next point seriously, Sisyphus. Suppose it 
be granted that there is sueh a thing as deliberation; suppose it does not, as was 
discovered just now, prove identieal with sheer ineomprehension,- guesswork, or 
making things up, no different, but just using a grander name for it. In that ease, 
don’t you think there’s a difference between some people and others with respeet 
to deliberating well or being good deliberators, just as some people differ from 
others in all other areas of expertise—as, for example, some earpenters differ 
from others, or some [d] doetors from others, or some pipers from others, or as 
tradesmen in general differ from one another?- Just as those experts differ in 
their respective skills, don’t you think the same applies to deliberating—that 
there’s a difference between some people and others? 

SiSYPHUs: Yes, 1 do. 

SoGRATEs: Now tell me, don’t all those who deliberate either well or badly 
deliberate about things that are going to exist in the future? 

SiSYPHUs: Gertainly. 

SoGRATEs: And what’s in the future doesn’t exist yet. Isn’t that right? 

SiSYPHUs: Of eourse. 



[e] SoGRATEs: Beeause otherwise, presumably, it wouldn’t still be going to 
exist in the future, but would exist already, wouldn’t it? 

SiSYPHUs: Yes. 

SoGRATEs: And if it doesn’t exist yet, it hasn’t yet- eome into being either. 

SiSYPHUs: No, it hasn’t. 

SoGRATEs: But if it hasn’t even yet eome into being, then it doesn’t yet possess 
any nature of its own either, does it? 

SiSYPHUs: None at all. 

SoGRATEs: Then those who deliberate well and those who do it badly are all 
deliberating about matters that neither exist nor have eome into being nor 
possess any nature, whenever they deliberate about what’s in the future. Isn’t 
that right? 

SiSYPHUs: It does appear to be. 

SoGRATEs: Now do you think it’s possible for anyone to hit upon the 
nonexistent either well or badly? 

SiSYPHUs: What do you mean by that? 

SoGRATEs: I’II show you what I’m suggesting. Gonsider a number of [391] 
arehers. How would you distinguish whieh of them was a good marksman and 
whieh was a poor one? That’s not hard to tell, is it? You would presumably ask 
them to aim at some target. 

SiSYPHUs: Gertainly. 

SoGRATEs: And the one who most often sueeeeded in hitting the target you 
would judge the winner? 

SiSYPHUs: I would. 

SoGRATEs: But if there were no target set up for them to aim at, and eaeh [b] 
just shot wherever he pleased, how eould you distinguish between the good 
marksman and the poor one? 

SiSYPHUs: I eouldn’t. 

SoGRATEs: And wouldn’t you also be at a loss to distinguish good deliberators 
from bad ones, if they didn’t understand what they were deliberating about? 

SiSYPHUs: I would. 

SoGRATEs: And if those who deliberate are deliberating about matters in the 
future, they’re deliberating about matters that don’t exist, aren’t they? 

SiSYPHUs: Absolutely. 

SoGRATEs: And it’s impossible, isn’t it, for anyone to hit upon the nonexistent. 
How do you think anyone eould ever hit upon what doesn’t exist? [e] 

SiSYPHUs: It ean’t be done. 


SoGRATEs: And sinee it’s impossible to hit upon the nonexistent, no one who’s 
deliberating about the nonexistent eould aetually hit upon it. For the future is 
something that doesn’t exist, isn’t it? 

SiSYPHUs: So I believe. 

SoGRATEs: Then sinee nobody ean hit upon what’s in the future, no human 
being ean aetually be good or bad at deliberation. 

SiSYPHUs: Apparently not. 

SoGRATEs: Nor ean one person be either a better or a worse deliberator than 
another, if one eannot, in fact, be more or less successful at hitting upon the 
nonexistent. 

SiSYPHUs: Indeed not. [d] 

SoGRATEs: So what standard eould people possibly have in mind when they 
eall eertain people good or bad deliberators? Don’t you think, Sisyphus, that it 
would be worth delving into this again some time? 


1. Aeeepting the deletion of oueh hostis eie ho Kallistratos in c6. 

2. Aeeepting the conjecture anepistemosune in c4. 

3. Plaeing a question-mark after diapherousin in 390d2, and a eomma after teehnais in d3. 

4. Conjecturing oupd for houtds in e2. 


HAT,r.YnN 


Translated by Brad Inwood. Text: M. D. MaeLeod, Lueiani Opera (Oxford, 1987), vol. IV. 


Soerates tells his deyoted friend ehaerephon the legend ofHalcyon, who was 
transformed by some heavenly power into a sea bird, the better to seareh for her 
much-beloved husband, who had drowned at sea. Ghaerephon doubts the truth of 
the legend, but Soerates argues that his doubt is unfounded; we are ignorant of 
the limits ofdivine power, whieh is unimaginably greater than human power and 
has shown itselfto be eapable oftremendous things. 

The topie and the setting ofthis lyrieal little dialogue appear to be derived 
from a passage in Plato’s Phaedrus where Soerates also interprets a legend 
about the transformation ofhuman beings into animals (258e-259d). The 
assoeiation between eosmos, heaven, nature, and divine power is eharaeteristie 
of Platonism in later times, as is the skeptieal stress on the limits ofhuman 
knowledge, and the affinity between human beings and other animals. The 
dialogue is elaborately cultivated, both in vocabulary and eomposition, and is a 
good example ofthe artificial style ealled ‘Asiatie’by later erities. It was 
probably eomposed between 150 b.c. and 50 a.d. 

The ending of Haleyon eontains a sly allusion to the story ofthe two wives of 
Soerates, Xanthippe and Myrto, both ofwhom, he hopes, will be as devoted to 
him as Haleyon was to her husband. This story ofthe bigamy ofSocrates goes 
baek to the fourth eentury b.c. at least. 

Although many manuseripts attribute Haleyon to Plato and an aneient book 
list reeords it as being among the works ineorreetly aseribed to him, it has 
virtually disappeared from the Platonie eorpus. This is beeause it was later 
attributed to Lueian, the seeond-eentury a.d. orator and dialogue writer, 
probably by Byiantine seholars who notieed similarities with the methods and 
themes ofLucian. When the eorpus ofPlatonic works was established for 
modern times in the sixteenth-century edition ofHenri Etienne (Stephanus), 
Haleyon was not printed, and it has normally not been printed in other modern 
editions ofPlato. It is nowadays usually printed only in editions ofthe Lueianie 
eorpus. 


D.S.H. 



Ghaerephon: Soerates, what was that voice that reaehed us from way [1] 
down along the beaeh, under the headland? It was so sweet to my ears! What 
ereature ean it be that makes that sound? Surely ereatures that live in the sea are 
silent. 

SoGRATEs: It’s a sort of sea bird, Ghaerephon, ealled the haleyon, mueh given 
to lamenting and weeping. There is an aneient aeeount about this bird, whieh 
was handed down as a myth by men of old. They say that it was onee a woman, 
the daughter of Aeolus the son of Hellen, who aehed with love and lamented the 
death of her wedded husband, Ceyx of Traehis, the son of Eosphorus the Dawn 
Star—a handsome son of a handsome father. And then, through some aet of 
divine will, she grew wings like a bird and now flies about the sea searehing for 
him, sinee she eould not find him when she wandered all over the face of the 
earth. 

Ghaerephon: Is it Haleyon that you’re referring to? I had never heard [2] the 
voice before; it really did strike me as something exotic. Anyway, the ereature 
eertainly does produee a mournful sound. About how big is it, Soerates? 

SoGRATEs: Not very large. Yet great is the honor she has been given by the 
gods beeause of her love for her husband. For it’s when the haleyons are nesting 
that the eosmos brings us what are ealled the 'haleyon days’ in mid-winter, days 
distinguished for their fair weather—today is an espeeially good example. Don’t 
you see how bright the sky above is and how the whole sea is ealm and tranquil, 
like a mirror, so to speak? 

Ghaerephon: You’re right; today does seem to be a haleyon day, and 
yesterday was mueh like it. But by the gods, Soerates! How ean we aetually 
believe those aneient tales, that onee upon a time birds turned into women or 
women into birds? All that sort of thing seems utterly impossible. 

SoGRATEs: Ah, my dear Ghaerephon, we seem to be utterly short-sighted [3] 
judges of what is possible or impossible—we make our assessment aeeording to 
the best of our human ability, whieh is unknowing, unreliable, and blind. Many 
things whieh are feasible seem, to us, not feasible, and many things whieh are 
attainable seem unattainable—often beeause of our inexperience, and often 
beeause of the ehildish folly in our minds. For in fact all human beings, even 
very old men, really do seem to be as foolish as ehildren, sinee the span of our 
lives is small indeed, no longer than ehildhood when eompared with all eternity. 
My good friend, how eould people who know nothing about the powers of the 
gods and divinities, or of nature as a whole, possibly tell whether something like 



this is possible or impossible? 

Did you notiee, Ghaerephon, how big a storm we had the day before 
yesterday? Someone pondering those lightning flashes and thunderbolts and the 
tremendous force of the winds might well be struek by fear; one might have 
thought the whole inhabited world was aetually going to eollapse. But a little 
later there was an astounding restoration of fair weather [4] whieh has lasted 
right up to the present moment. Do you think, then, that it is a greater and more 
laborious task to conjure up this kind of fair weather out of sueh an 
overwhelming storm and disturbanee and to bring the entire eosmos into a state 
of ealm, than it is to reshape a woman’s form and turn it into a bird’s? Even our 
little ehildren who know how to model sueh things out of elay or wax ean easily 
work them into all kinds of shapes, all out of the same material. Sinee the 
divinity possesses great power, ineomparably greater than ours, perhaps all sueh 
things are aetually very easy for it. After all, how mueh greater than yourself 
would you say that the whole of heaven is? 

[5] Ghaerephon: Soerates, who among men eould imagine or find words for 
anything of the sort? Even to say it is beyond human attainment. 

SoGRATEs: When we eompare people with eaeh other, do we not see that there 
are vast differences in their abilities and inabilities? Adult men, when eompared 
to mere infants who are five or ten days old, have an amazing superiority in their 
ability at virtually all the praetieal affairs of life, those earried out by means of 
our sophistieated skills as well as those earried out by means of the body and 
soul; these things eannot, as I said, even [6] eross the minds of young ehildren. 
And how immeasurably superior is the physieal strength of one man grown to 
full size, eompared to them, for one man eould easily vanquish thousands of 
sueh ehildren; and it is surely natural that in the initial stages of life men should 
be utterly helpless and ineapable of anything. When one person, as it seems, is 
so far superior to another, how are we to suppose that the powers of the whole 
heaven would appear, eompared with our powers, to those who are eapable of 
grasping sueh matters? Perhaps indeed many people will think it plausible that, 
just as the size of the eosmos surpasses the form of Soerates or Ghaerephon, so 
its power and wisdom and intelligenee will to the same degree surpass our 
eondition. 

[7] Eor you and me and many others like us, many things are impossible 
whieh are quite easy for others to do. Eor as long as they laek the knowledge, it 
is more impossible that people who eannot play the flute should do so or that the 
illiterate should read or write, than it is to make women out of birds or birds out 



of women. Nature virtually tosses into a honeyeomb an animal whieh is footless 
and wingless; then she gives it feet and wings, adorns it with all kinds of 
variegated and beautiful eolors and so produees a bee, wise produeer of heavenly 
honey; and from mute and lifeless eggs she shapes many speeies of winged, 
walking and water-dwelling animals, [8] using (as some say) the saered arts of 
the vast aether. We are mortal and utterly trivial, unable to see elearly either 
great or small matters and in the dark about most of the things whieh happen to 
us; so we eould not possibly make any reliable elaim about the mighty powers of 
the immortals, whether as regards haleyons or as regards nightingales.- 

O bird of musieal lamentations, I shall pass on to my ehildren the far-famed 
myth about your songs just as I received it from my aneestors, and I shall sing 
frequently to my wives, Xanthippe and Myrto, of your piety and loving devotion 
to your husband, with speeial emphasis on the honor you received from the gods. 
Will you too do something like this, Ghaerephon? 

Ghaerephon: That would eertainly be appropriate, Soerates, and what you say 
is a double exhortation to the bond between husbands and wives. 

SoGRATEs: Well, now it’s time to bid farewell to Haleyon, and go on to the eity 
from Cape Phaleron. 

Ghaerephon: Gertainly; let’s do so. 


1. Legend tells that Proene and Philomela were also turned into birds, one into a nightingale, the other into a 
swallow. 


F,RYXTAS 


Translated by Mark loyal. 


Soerates faUs into conversation with Erasistratus, and the talk turns to the topie 
ofwealth and virtue. Ifthe wealthiest person is whoever possesses what is ofthe 
greatest value, then those who possess the skill ofpractical wisdom must be the 
wealthiest, argues Soerates. Eryxias rejects this line ofthinking, but when he 
asserts that it is good to be materially prosperous, he is defeated by Gritias’ 
argument that having money is not always a good thing. Soerates shows that 
Eryxias ’ eommon-sense ideas about money are confused; money has only 
eomentional value and is no more useful, for providing ourselves with what our 
bodies need, than the skills whieh a teaeher ean eommunieate to others. In a 
subtle argument addressed to Gritias, Soerates eoneludes that money eannot be 
eonsidered useful at all, even when it is needed to obtain something ofvalue. The 
final paradox: ifmoney is useful, whoever has the most ofit must be in the worst 
eondition; ifhe wasn’t in a very bad eondition, he wouldn’t need a lot ofmoney 
and he wouldn ’t find it useful. 

In between the arguments about wealth runs another theme, a diseussion 
about the nature of philosophieal argument: What is the difference between 
serious philosophieal arguments and intelleetual games? What is the difference 
between philosophieal arguments and guarrels ? Is it the argument or the 
speaker that earries eredibility? Is philosophy a matter ofpersonal eommitment 
or a diverting performance ? 

Together these two themes eonstitute a meditation on the way oflife embraeed 
by Soerates and like-minded philosophers. Outwardly poor but inwardly rieh, 
they support themselves by teaehing others their wisdom, a wisdom that 
inereases the value to them and their students ofaU that they eome aeross and 
make use of in life. Their skill lies in their arguments, whieh they take seriously 
but not to the point of guarrelling, arguments to whieh they give eredenee and 
are personally eommitted. 

Many of the ideas in Eryxias are Soeratie eommonplaees, and some have 
parallels in Plato. Soerates prayed, “May I eonsider the wise man rieh. As for 
gold, let me have as mueh as a moderate man eould bear and earry with him” 
(Phaedrus 279c). It is better to know how to use things than to possess them, he 



argues in advocating philosophy in Euthydemus. But the influence ofPlato on 
the unknown author of Eryxias is probably strongest in the dialogue’s literary 
eomposition, whieh is as subtle as many ofPlato’s own ‘Soeratie’ dialogues. 
Seholars have notieed parallels to Stoie and seeptie ideas in Eryxias and have 
tried to draw ehronologieal eonelusions. But the only seeure evidence is the 
gymnasiareh of399a, holder ofan office that took that form at some date 
between 337 and 318 b.c. The dialogue must be ofthat date or later, and it may 
have been written in the Aeademy, whieh provided a fertile ground for the later 
development ofStoicism and seeptieism. 

D.S.H. 

I happened to be strolling about in the Stoa of Zeus the Liberator with [392] 
Eryxias, from the deme Stiria, when Gritias and Erasistratus, the nephew of 
Phaeax (Erasistratus’ son), eame up to us. Erasistratus, it turned out, was just 
reeently baek from Sieily and other plaees nearby. When he eame to me he said, 
“Greetings, Soerates.” [b] 

“The same to you,” I replied. “Well now, anything worth reporting to us from 
Sieily?” 

“Gertainly. But would you eare to sit down first? I walked from Megara 
yesterday and now Tm exhausted.” 

“By all means, if that’s what you want.” 

“What would you like to hear first about the situation over there? What the 
Sieilians are up to, or what attitude they’re taking towards our eity? Personally, I 
think that in their feelings towards us they’re like wasps. If you stir them up and 
get them angry just a little at a time they beeome [e] unmanageable; you have to 
drive them out by attaeking their nest. That’s what the Syraeusans are like. 

Unless we make it our business to go to their eity with a very large force, there’s 
no ehanee they will ever submit to us. Half-measures ean only make them 
angrier, and then they’ll be extremely hard to deal with. In fact they’ve just now 
sent envoys to us, and I think they intend to triek our eity somehow.” 

While we were talking the Syraeusan envoys happened to pass by. [d] 
Erasistratus pointed to one of them and said, “That man over there, Soerates, is 
the wealthiest in all Sieily and Italy. He must be, sinee he has sueh an enormous 
amount of land at his disposal that he eould easily farm a huge traet if he wanted 
to. This land of his is unlike any other, in Greeee at any rate. And he also has 
plenty of the other things that make you wealthy—slaves, horses, gold, and 
silver.” 



When I saw that he was getting ready to babble on about the man’s [393] 
possessions, I asked him, “But, Erasistratus, what sort of reputation does he have 
in Sieily?” 

“People think that he’s the wiekedest of all the Sieilians and Italians, and he 
really is. He’s even more wieked than he is wealthy, so if you wanted to ask any 
Sieilian who he thinks is the wiekedest man, and who is the wealthiest, everyone 
will say the same thing: he is.” 

I thought that what Erasistratus was talking about was no small matter; on the 
eontrary, it’s what people eonsider to be of the very highest importanee, namely 
virtue and wealth. So I asked him, “Who’s wealthier, [b] a man who has one 
talent- of silver, or a man who has a field worth two talents?” 

“The man with the field, I suppose.” 

“By the same argument, if someone had elothes or blankets or other things 
worth yet more than our Sieilian fellow’s property, he would be wealthier.” 
Erasistratus agreed. “And if someone were to give you a ehoiee between these 
two, whieh would you want?” 

[e] “I would ehoose the most valuable of them.” 

“Do you think that ehoiee would make you wealthier?” 

“I do.” 

“So as it stands we think that whoever possesses the most valuable things is 
the wealthiest person?” 

“Yes.” 

“Then healthy people would be wealthier than siek people, sinee health is a 
more valuable possession than the siek man’s property. Everyone, at [d] any rate, 
would prefer to be healthy and possess little money than to be siek and possess 
the Great King’s- fortune, sinee they obviously believe that health is more 
valuable. After all, nobody would ever ehoose in favor of health unless he 
thought it was preferable to wealth.” 

“Of eourse not.” 

“Again, if something else should seem more valuable than health, the one who 
possessed this would be the wealthiest person.” 

“Yes.” 

“And suppose someone were to eome up to us now and ask, 'Can [e] you tell 
me, Soerates, Eryxias, and Erasistratus, what the most valuable possession for a 
person is? Is it the thing whose possession would enable him to make the best 
deeisions about how he eould most effectively manage both his own affairs and 
those of his friends?’ What would we say this thing is?” 


“In my view, Soerates, prosperity is a person’s most valuable possession.” 

“That’s not a bad answer at all. But would we eonsider the most prosperous 
people in the world to be the most sueeesslul?” 

“Yes, I believe so.” 

“And wouldn’t the most sueeesslul people be the ones who make the lewest 
errors in handling their own affairs and those of others, while doing the most 
things right?” 

“Exactly.” 

“So those who know what’s bad and what’s good, and what a person [394] 
should and shouldn’t do, would have the greatest sueeess and make the fewest 
errors?” Erasistratus aeeepted this too. “As it is, then, the same men are 
apparently the wisest, the most sueeessM, the most prosperous, and the 
wealthiest, sinee it turns out that wisdom is the most valuable possession.” 

“Yes.” 

Eryxias interrupted: “But Soerates, how eould it be any advantage to this 
person if he were wiser than Nestor but didn’t have the things he [b] needed for 
day to day living—food, drink, elothing, and other things of that kind? What 
help eould wisdom be? How eould he be the wealthiest, sinee he might as well 
be a beggar if he has none of the basie neeessities?” 

I thought that Eryxias made a lot of sense, and answered, “But would this 
happen to the person who possessed wisdom but laeked these neeessities? And if 
someone possessed the house of Poulytion, and it was full of [e] gold and silver, 
would he need nothing?” 

“Why yes! He might very well sell his possessions at onee and obtain in 
exchange whatever he aetually needed for his day to day existence, or even 
spend hard eurreney, in exchange for whieh he eould acquire those items and 
then have a good supply of everything right away.” 

“True—provided that the other people aetually wanted a house like 
Poulytion’s more than our Mend’s wisdom. And yet if they were the sort [d] of 
people who put greater stoek in the man’s wisdom and what it produees, the wise 
man would be able to sell it mueh more easily, if it was the ease that he needed 
and wanted to sell it and its produets. Do people aetually feel sueh a powerM 
eompulsion to have the use of a house, and does it make sueh a great difference 
in a person’s life to live in a house like Poulytion’s rather than in a small and 
humble dwelling, while the use of [e] wisdom has little value, and it doesn’t 
make mueh difference whether a person is wise or ignorant in things that really 
matter? Do people despise wisdom and refuse to pay for it, and are there many 



who need and want to purehase the eypress wood in Poulytion’s house and 
marble from Mt. Pentelieon? At any rate, if a person were a navigator or a doetor 
skilled at his profession, or were able to have a successful praetiee in some other 
profession along those lines, he would be valued more highly than every one of 
the greatest material possessions. And what about the person who ean offer good 
advice about how to achieve sueeess, both for himself and for someone else— 
wouldn’t he be able to sell this skill, if that’s what he wanted to do?” 

Eryxias broke in, looking annoyed as though someone had done something 
[395] wrong to him: “If you had to tell the truth, Soerates, would you really 
elaim that you’re wealthier than Gallias, the son of Hipponieus?- I’m sure you’d 
agree that you’re no less intelligent in all the most important things, indeed 
wiser; but that hasn’t made you any wealthier.” 

“Maybe, Eryxias, you think these arguments we’re now diseussing are just a 
game, sinee, as you suppose, they have no reality, like pieees in [b] baekgammon 
whieh you ean move to gain an advantage over your opponents so that they have 
no move they ean make to eounter yours. Now maybe with regard to wealth, too, 
you think that the true situation is no more one way than another, and that some 
arguments are of the same kind, no more true than false. If a person offered these 
arguments he eould get the better of his opponents in elaiming that the wisest are 
in our view [e] also the wealthiest, even though what he was saying was false 
while his opponents were speaking the truth. Perhaps this isn’t surprising; it’s as 
if two men were talking about letters: one elaims that the name 'Soerates’ begins 
with an 'S,’ the other that it begins with an 'A’; and the argument that the name 
begins with an 'A’ proves stronger than the argument that it begins with an 'S’.” 

Eryxias east a glanee around at the people who were there, laughing and 
blushing as though he had not been present at the earliest diseussions, [d] and 
said: “Soerates, I thought that our arguments shouldn’t be the kind that ean’t 
persuade any of the people here and provide some benefit to them. Who in his 
right mind eould ever be persuaded that the wisest are the wealthiest? What we 
should be diseussing, sinee we’re talking about wealth, is under what eonditions 
it’s an admirable thing to be wealthy and under what eonditions it’s a disgraceful 
thing, and just what kind of thing wealth is, whether it’s good or bad.” 

[e] “All right, I’ll be careful from now on; and thank you for your good 
advice. But sinee you’re introdueing the problem, why don’t you venture to tell 
us yourself whether you eonsider it good or bad to be wealthy?—espeeially sinee 
you don’t think that our earlier arguments dealt with this subject.” 

“Well then, I think it’s good to be wealthy.” 


He wanted to go on speaking, but Gritias interrupted and said: “Tell me, 
Eryxias, do you eonsider it a good thing to be wealthy?” 

“I eertainly do. Td be crazy if I didn’t; and Tm sure the whole world would 
agree with me about this.” 

[396] “ But I also think I eould convince everybody that for some people, 
being wealthy is a bad thing. Yet if it really were good, it wouldn’t appear bad to 
some of us.” 

Then I said to them: “If the two of you eouldn’t agree over who is the greater 
authority on expert horsemanship, and I happened to know about horses, I’d try 
to put a stop to your quarrel. After all, I’d be ashamed if I were there and didn’t 
do all I eould to prevent your quarrelling; likewise [b] if you eouldn’t agree 
about anything else at all and were likely to go away as enemies instead of 
friends unless you eame to an understanding. But as it is your disagreement is 
over something whieh you’re bound to deal with throughout your whole life, and 
it makes a big difference whether you should eonsider it useful or not. What’s 
more, the Greeks don’t think it’s any ordinary thing; they hold it in the highest 
regard—at any rate, [e] that’s why the first thing that fathers advise their sons to 
eonsider, as soon as they think their sons have reaehed the age when they have 
their wits about them, is how they will beeome wealthy, sinee a man who has 
possessions is worth something, but one who doesn’t is worthless. Now if this is 
taken so seriously, and you see eye to eye on other things but differ over sueh an 
important matter—on top of that, not over whether wealth is blaek or white, or 
light or heavy, but whether it’s good or bad—that you aetually beeome the worst 
of enemies if you argue over what’s good [d] and what’s bad, even though you’re 
really the elosest friends and relatives—well, as far as I ean, I’m not going to 
ignore you while you’re earrying on your argument. If I eould explain the 
situation to you and put a stop to your dispute, I would. But in fact, sinee I ean’t 
do that, and sinee eaeh of you thinks he ean make the other agree with him, I’m 
ready to [e] help you all I ean to eome to an agreement about wealth. So try to 
make us agree with you, Gritias, as you had undertaken to do.” 

“As I intended, I’d like to ask Eryxias if he thinks there are just and unjust 
people.” 

“I most eertainly do.” 

“Then do you think injustice is a good thing or a bad thing?” 

“Abadthing.” 

“Do you think a man would be behaving unjustly or not if he were to pay 
money to eommit adultery with his neighbor’s wife, when in fact both the eity 



and its laws forbid it?” 

“To my mind he would be aeting unjustly.” 

“So if the unjust man who wanted to do this were wealthy and able to spend 
money on it, he would eommit the erime. But if he weren’t wealthy [397] and 
didn’t have the resourees to spend, he simply wouldn’t be able to earry out what 
he wanted; and then there’d be no erime at all. It follows that this man would be 
better off if he weren’t wealthy, sinee he would have less ehanee of earrying out 
what he wanted when what he wanted was wrong. 

“And here’s something else: would you say that being siek is bad or good?” 

“Bad.” 

“Now then, do you think that some people are weak-willed?” 

“Yes.” [b] 

“Then if it were better for the weak-willed person’s health to stay away from 
food, drink, and the other things that people regard as pleasurable, but he wasn’t 
able to do this beeause of his weakness, would it be better for him if he didn’t 
have the means to acquire them, rather than if he had a superabundanee of what 
he needed? For in that ease he wouldn’t have the opportunity to go wrong, no 
matter how mueh he wanted to.” 

I was thinking that Gritias had eondueted this conversation so effectively that 
if it weren’t for the embarrassment Eryxias was feeling in front of [e] everyone 
there, he might very well have stood up and hit Gritias. Eryxias thought that 
something important had been taken from him, sinee it had beeome apparent to 
him that his earlier opinions about wealth were wrong. I realized that he was 
feeling like this and was worried that it might lead to insults and antagonism, so 
I said: “Just a eouple of days ago this very argument was being used in the 
Lyeeum by a wise man named Prodieus, [d] from Ceos.- The people who were 
there thought he was talking sueh nonsense that he eouldn’t convince any of 
them that he was speaking the truth. As a matter of fact a very outspoken young 
man eame up and sat beside Prodieus. He began to laugh and jeer at him and 
provoke him; he wanted Prodieus to explain what he was saying. What’s more, 
his standing among the audienee was mueh higher than Prodieus’.” 

Erasistratus said, “Would you like to give us a report of the conversation?” 

[e] “By all means, provided I ean remember it. I think it went something like 
this. 

“The young man asked him in what respeet he thought wealth was bad and in 
what respeet good. Prodieus responded as you did just now: Tt’s good for 
gentlemen, the people who know in what situations they should use their 


property; but it’s bad for those who are wieked and ignorant. The situation is the 
same with everything else as well: the nature of the things people deal in 
inevitably reflects the people themselves. I think that Arehiloehus’- poem said it 
well: “Men’s thoughts are like the things they eneounter.” ’ 

[398] In that ease,’ the young man said, 'suppose someone were to make me 
skilled in the same thing that good men are skilled in. He’s bound at the same 
time to make everything else good for me as well. Yet that wasn’t the point of 
his efforts, sinee he was eoneentrating on the thing at whieh he has made me 
skilled rather than ignorant. It’s as if someone now were to make me skilled in 
letters: he would neeessarily make the other things that have to do with letters 
good for me; and likewise with musie too. It’s [b] the same story when he makes 
me good: inevitably he’s made the other things good for me too.’ 

“To these analogies Prodieus didn’t offer his agreement, yet he went along 
with the young man’s initial remark. 

“ ‘Do you think,’ the young man said, That doing good things is just like 
building a house, that it’s the work of human hands? Or do things have to go on 
being the very same as they were at the outset, whether bad or good?’ 

“Prodieus, I think, was now suspieious about where their argument was [e] 
headed. So to avoid being defeated by the young man in full view of everyone 
who was there—though he thought it made no difference if this happened while 
they were alone—he gave a very shrewd response, that doing good things is the 
work of human hands. 

“ 'Do you think,’ the young man said, That excellence ean be taught, or is it 
innate?’ 

“ T believe it ean be taught,’ Prodieus said. 

“ ‘Do you think a person would be foolish if he supposed that by praying to 
the gods he eould beeome skilled in letters or musie or eould gain some other 
expertise, whieh he eould only possess by learning from another [d] person or by 
finding it out for himself?’ 

“ 'Yes, I do.’ 

“ 'So, Prodieus,’ the young man said, 'whenever you pray to the gods for 
sueeess and good things, you’re praying on those oeeasions for nothing other 
than to beeome a gentleman, sinee it’s the ease that things are aetually good for 
gentlemen, but bad for medioere people. But if excellence really ean be taught, it 
would appear that you’re praying for nothing other than to be taught what you 
don’t know.’ 

“I told Prodieus that I thought he was under a serious delusion if it [e] turned 



out that he was wrong in supposing that we receive from the gods what we pray 
for at the same time that we pray for it. 'Although you sometimes hurry to the 
Aeropolis and pray to the gods and beg them to give you good things, you don’t 
know that they ean give you what you’re begging for. It’s the same as if you 
were to go to the doors of a sehoolteaeher and implore him to give you skill in 
letters without any effort on your part, so that after you had received it you too 
would immediately be able to do the work that a sehoolteaeher does.’ 

“While I was saying this Prodieus, annoyed that his prayers to the gods might 
appear useless, began to go after the young man in order to defend [399] 
himself; he meant to offer the same arguments that you did a moment ago. But 
then the supervisor of the gymnasium eame up and told him to leave. He thought 
that Prodieus’ diseussions weren’t suitable for young ears, and if they weren’t 
suitable, they must be wieked. 

“The reason rve reeounted this is so that you may observe how people feel 
about philosophy. If Prodieus were here arguing as he was, you would all think 
he was so mad that he should even be expelled from the gymnasium, [b] whereas 
just now you seem to have eondueted your argument so extremely well, Gritias, 
that you not only convinced everyone here but also made your opponent agree 
with you. It’s elearly like the situation in laweourts: if two people were to offer 
the same testimony—one with the reputation of a gentleman, the other of a 
wieked man—the jurors would remain unconvinced by the wieked man’s 
testimony, but might possibly even do the opposite to what he wanted. But if the 
one who had the reputation of a gentleman were to say the same things, his 
words would [e] be judged to be absolutely true. Perhaps the attitude your 
listeners have taken towards you and Prodieus is like this. They thought that 
Prodieus was a sophist and a eharlatan, but they think you are an important man 
who is involved in the affairs of our eity. - They also believe that they should not 
eoneentrate on the argument itself but rather on the eharaeter of the people who 
are arguing.” 

“Why, Soerates, you may not be serious about what you’re saying, but in my 
opinion Gritias is elearly on to something important.” 

[d] “Rest assured I’m absolutely serious. But sinee the two of you earried on 
your diseussion so effectively, why not put the final toueh on it as well?- I think 
there’s something left for you to investigate, sinee there seemed to be agreement 
at least on the point that wealth is good for some and bad for others. All that’s 
left now is to examine what wealth itself is; unless you first determine this you 
won’t even be able to reaeh an agreement [e] on whether it’s bad or good. I’m 


ready to give you as mueh help as I ean to eomplete your investigation, so it’s up 
to the one who elaims that wealth is good to explain his position to us.” 

“My own opinion about wealth is no different from everyone else’s: wealth is 
the possession of a lot of property. And I’m sure that Gritias here also has the 
same opinion about wealth.” 

“In that ease, then, you would still be left to eonsider what property is in order 
to avoid the appearanee a bit later of arguing about this all over [400] again. Let 
me illustrate this with the Garthaginians, who use the following kind of eurreney. 
In a small pieee of leather something roughly the size of a stater- is tied up, but 
no one knows what this is except the people who did the tying. Then when this is 
sealed they put it into eireulation, and the person who has the largest number of 
these is eonsidered to have the most property and to be the wealthiest. Yet if any 
Greek had a tremendous amount of this eurreney, he wouldn’t be any wealthier 
than if he had a lot of pebbles whieh he took from the hill. In Laeedaemon they 
[b] put iron into eireulation aeeording to weight, and what’s more, the useless 
kind.- The person who has a large weight of this kind of iron is eonsidered 
wealthy, yet elsewhere sueh a possession is worthless. In Ethiopia they use 
engraved stones whieh a Laeedaemonian would find useless. And among the 
Seythian nomads anyone who possessed the house of Poulytion would be 
eonsidered no wealthier than an owner of Mount Lyeabettus would be 
eonsidered by us. 

[e] “So elearly, eaeh of these things eannot be property sinee some of the 
people who possess them seem no wealthier beeause of it. Yet eaeh of them 
really is property for some people, and these people are wealthy beeause of their 
possession of it; but for others neither is it property nor does it make them 
wealthier. Likewise the same things are not beautiful and ugly to everybody, but 
rather different things strike different people in different ways. 

[d] “If, then, we should wish to investigate why it is that houses are not 
property in the eyes of the Seythians but they are to us, or why leather is 
property to the Garthaginians but not to us, or why iron is property to the 
Laeedaemonians but not to us, wouldn’t our findings be preeisely like that? Let 
me elaborate. Suppose someone in Athens had a thousand talents in weight of 
the stones found in the marketplaee. Sinee we have no use for these stones, is 
there any reason why we should eonsider him any wealthier beeause he has 
them?” 

“Apparently not.” 

“But suppose he had the same weight of lyehnite,— would we say that he was 


in fact very wealthy?” 

“Of eourse.” [e] 

“Is it beeause the one thing is useful to us while the other is useless?” 

“Yes.” 

“And that’s also why among the Seythians houses are not property, beeause 
the Seythians have no use for a house; nor would a Seythian prefer the finest 
house over a heavy leather eoat, sinee the one thing is useful to him while the 
other isnh. Again, we don’t think that the Garthaginian eoinage is property, sinee 
we eouldn’t possibly obtain from it what we need, as we do with silver; therefore 
it would be useless to us.” 

“Fair enough.” 

“It follows that everything that turns out to be useful to us is property, while 
everything useless is not.” 

In response to this Eryxias said: “How ean that be, Soerates? When we’re 
[401] dealing with one another don’t we engage in talking and looking— and 
many other things? Would we eonsider these property? They do seem useful. But 
even so we haven’t gained an impression of what property is. Everyone has 
pretty well agreed that something must be useful if it’s going to be property, but 
sinee not all useful things are property, what kinds of useful things are ?” 

“What— if we were to pursue the question again through a eomparison with 
drugs, whieh were invented for ending illnesses? Would we have a [b] better 
ehanee of finding what we’re looking for, namely, what it is that we treat as 
property and for what purpose the possession of property was invented? Possibly 
that approaeh would make it elearer to us. Now it appears that everything whieh 
is property must also be useful, and that what we eall property is a speeies of 
these useful things. Therefore what we still have to do is eonsider for what use 
property is useful to use. Eor instanee, all things whieh we use for work are 
useful, of eourse, just as all [e] things that have life are animals, but of these 
animals we eall one speeies man. Now suppose someone were to ask us what 
would have to be done away with so that we wouldn’t need medieine or medieal 
instruments. Our response would be, if illnesses were removed from the body 
and didn’t oeeur at all, or if they were removed as soon as they did oeeur. 
Therefore it seems that medieine is the seienee whieh is useful for removing 
illnesses. 

[d] “But if someone were then to ask us what would have to be removed so 
that we wouldn’t need property, would we have an answer? If we don’t, let’s 
start over again along these lines: if a person eould live without food and drink. 


and not go hungry or thirsty, what need would he have of these things, or of 
money or anything else to provide himself with them?” 

“None, I suppose.” 

“It’s the same with other things, too. If we had no need of the things that we 
presently require to take eare of our bodies, heat and eold for [e] instanee, and 
everything else too whieh the body laeks but requires, then what passes for 
property would be useless to us, sinee no one would have any need at all of the 
things for whose sake we want property. The result for us would be satisfaction, 
as far as the persistent desires and needs of the body are eoneerned. So if it’s to 
eare for the body’s needs that the possession of property is useful, and if these 
needs were taken out of our way, we wouldn’t have any need for property, and 
property might not even exist at all.” 

“It looks like it.” 

“Then the things whieh are useful for that business appear to us, I suppose, to 
be property.” 

Eryxias agreed with this, but he was beeoming seriously confused by the 
argument. 

[402] “What about this way of looking at it? Would we say that the same thing 
ean be sometimes useful, but sometimes useless, for one specific purpose?” 

“No, I don’t think so. Instead, if we were to have any need of the thing for that 
one purpose, then I do think it’s useful, but if we don’t, then it isn’t.” 

“So if we were able to make a gold statue without using fire, we wouldn’t 
have any need of fire for that purpose. And if we didn’t have any need [b] of fire, 
it wouldn’t be useful to us either. The same argument applies to other things as 
well.” 

“It seems so.” 

“And so it would appear that whatever isn’t needed when something is being 
done is also not useful to us in that partieular ease.” 

“That’s right.” 

“Then if it should turn out one day that we were able to put an end to the 
body’s needs so that it no longer had any, and we eould do this without silver, 
gold, and other things of that kind whieh we don’t aetually use for the body (in 
the way that we use food, drink, elothing, blankets and houses), then it would 
appear that silver, gold, and other sueh things [e] wouldn’t even be useful to us 
for this partieular purpose, provided that the body’s needs ean one day be 
removed without using them.” 

“You’re right.” 



“Then it would appear that these things aren’t property to us either if they 
aren’t useful, though they would be things whieh enable us to obtain what is 
useful.” 

“Soerates, 1 eould never be convinced that gold, silver, and other things like 
them are not property, as you say. l’m eertainly convinced that the things whieh 
are useless to us are not property, and that property ranks among the most useful 
things besides.— But l’m not persuaded that these [d] things are not aetually 
useful to us for living, sinee we ean obtain what we require by means of them.” 

“Come on then, what would we say to this? Are there any teaehers of musie, 
letters, or some other skill, who obtain what they require for themselves by 
receiving eompensation in return for their teaehing?” 

“There are.” 

“So it’s with this skill of theirs that these people ean obtain what they [e] 
require, by receiving something in return for that skill in the same way that we 
receive things in return for gold and silver.” 

“Yes.” 

“But if it’s with this that they obtain what they use for living, then it would 
aetually be useful in itself for living. We did say, didn’t we, that property is 
useful beeause with it we’re able to obtain what we require for the body?” 

“Yes we did.” 

“So if these skills are classified as useful for this purpose, then it appears they 
are property, for the same reason that gold and silver are property. It’s elear too 
that those who possess these skills are wealthier. Yet a little earlier— we were 
having a lot of trouble aeeepting the argument that these are the wealthiest 
people. Based on the agreement we’ve just reaehed, [403] however, it would 
have to follow that the more skilllul are sometimes wealthier. For instanee, if 
someone were to ask us whether we thought a horse is useful to everybody, 
wouldn’t you answer that it’s useful to those who know how to use a horse, but 
not to those who don’t?” 

“1 would.” 

“And by the same argument medieine also isn’t useful to everybody, but only 
to the person who knows how to use it?” 

“Yes.” 

“Is it the same with everything else too?” 

“Apparently.” [b] 

“Then gold, silver, and the other things generally regarded as property would 
be useful only to the one who knows how they should be used?” 


“Right.” 

“Now weren’t we under the impression earlier— that it took a gentleman to 
know when and how to use eaeh of these things?” 

“We were.” 

“Then these things would be useful only to gentlemen, sinee they’re the ones 
who know how they should be used. But if these are useful only to them, then to 
them alone, it seems, would these things be property. It [e] appears, moreover, 
that if someone were to take a person who knew nothing about riding a horse 
and who owned horses whieh were useless to him, and then made him 
knowledgeable about horses, he would have made him at the same time 
wealthier too, sinee he has taken what was previously useless to this man and 
made it useful. For by giving the man some knowledge he’s instantly made him 
wealthy.” 

“It seems so.” 

“And yet l’m sure 1 eould also swear on Gritias’ behalf that he’s not convinced 
by any of these arguments.” 

[d] “l’m eertainly not. In fact l’d be crazy if 1 were. But go on and finish your 
argument that the things generally aeeepted as money—silver, gold, and other 
sueh things—are not property. You ean’t imagine how mueh 1 admire these 
arguments of yours as l’m listening to you relate them right now.” 

“1 think, Gritias, that you enjoy listening to me in the same way that you enjoy 
listening to the rhapsodes who sing Homer’s poems: you don’t think a word of it 
is true. But eome on, what would we say to this? Would [e] you say that some 
things are useful for housebuilders when they are eonstrueting a house?” 

“Yes, 1 think so.” 

“Would we say that those things are useful whieh they use— for this 
eonstruetion—stones, brieks, boards, and that kind of thing? Or are these things 
also useful, the tools they used to build the house and with whieh they provided 
themselves with the boards and the stones, and likewise the tools for these 
tools?” 

“1 suppose that all the things involved in the operation are useful.” 

“Isn’t this the ease with all other activities? Not only are these things 
themselves useful whieh we use for eaeh of our tasks, but also those by whieh 
we acquire these things and without whieh our work eouldn’t be done?” 

“Exactly.” 

“Then likewise the things with whieh these last things were made, and [404] 
anything that eame before them, and, again, the things with whieh these were 


made, and onee more the things that preeeded them, on and on endlessly—do all 
these things inevitably appear useful for the produetion of our work?” 

“Yes, that might well be the ease.” 

“Now what if a person possessed food, drink, elothing, and whatever else he’s 
likely to use for his body, would he have any additional need for gold, silver, or 
anything else with whieh to acquire them, seeing that he already possesses 
them?” 

“1 doubt it.” 

“Do you suppose a situation eould oeeur when a man would need none [b] of 
these things for the use of his body?” 

“No, 1 don’t.” 

“Now if these things were to appear useless for this purpose, wouldn’t it 
follow that they ean never appear useful? After all it was a basis of our 
diseussion that things eould not be sometimes useful, but sometimes useless, for 
one specific purpose.” 

“Well, in that respeet, at least, our arguments may be in agreement: if these 
things should ever be useful for this purpose, they would never turn out also to 
be useless. As it is, for doing eertain things... [e] 

...some for doing wieked things, others for doing good things?”— 

“Yes, 1 would say so.” 

“Can something wieked be useful for the purpose of doing something good?” 

“No, 1 don’t think so.” 

“Would we say that those aets are good whieh a person performs virtuously?” 

“Yes.” 

“Can a person learn anything whieh is taught orally, if he’s eompletely 
deprived of his ability to hear somebody else?”— 

“No, by Zeus, 1 don’t think so.” 

“So it would appear that hearing is to be classified as useful for virtue, [d] 
sinee virtue ean be taught through the sense of hearing and we make use of this 
sense for learning.” 

“Yes.” 

“Sinee medieine ean put an end to a person’s illness, it seems that sometimes 
medieine also may be classified as useful for virtue, if a person ean acquire the 
sense of hearing through medieine.” 

“That may be so.” 

“And again, if we were to obtain medieine in exchange for property, property 
would obviously be useful for virtue too.” [e] 


“Yes, that’s quite true.” 

“Likewise also the means by whieh we obtain the property?” 

“Absolutely.” 

“Do you suppose that a person eould obtain money by wieked and disgraeeM 
means, and in return get hold of the medieal knowledge by whieh he would be 
able to hear after having been unable to hear, and that he eould make use of that 
same ability for excellence or for other things of a similar kind?” 

“I eertainly think so.” 

“Surely nothing wieked eould be useful for virtue.” 

“No, it eouldn’t.” 

“Then those things by whieh we obtain what is useful for one purpose or 
another are not neeessarily also useful for that same purpose. Otherwise [405] 
bad things would sometimes appear to be useful for a good purpose. Perhaps this 
will make it elearer. If things are useful for one purpose or another, and this 
purpose eouldn’t eome into existence unless those things existed beforehand, tell 
me, what would you say about that? Can ignoranee be useful for knowledge, or 
siekness for health, or wiekedness for virtue?” 

“I don’t think so.” 

“Yet on this we would agree, that knowledge ean’t belong to a person if 
ignoranee didn’t exist in him beforehand, that health ean’t belong to him if 
siekness didn’t exist in him beforehand, and that excellence ean’t belong to him 
if wiekedness didn’t exist in him beforehand.” 

[b] “Yes, I suppose we would.” 

Then it would appear that those things whieh are required for the ereation of 
something else are not neeessarily also useful for that thing. Otherwise it would 
seem that ignoranee is useful for knowledge, siekness for health, and wiekedness 
for virtue.” 

Gritias was finding it very hard to go along with these arguments, that not 
everything we had mentioned eould be property. When I realized that it would be 
—as the saying goes—as easy to persuade him as it is to boil [e] a stone, I said: 
“Let’s forget about those arguments, sinee we ean’t agree whether or not useful 
things and property are the same. But what would we say about this? Would we 
eonsider a person to be more prosperous and better if his physieal requirements 
and his requirements for day to day living were extremely numerous, or if they 
were as few and simple as possible? Maybe the best way to look at it would be 
to eompare the [d] person with himself by eonsidering whether his eondition is 
better when he is siek or when he is healthy.” 



“We eertainly don’t have to eonsider that for very long.” 

“No doubt it’s beeause everybody easily recognizes that the healthy person’s 
eondition is superior to the siek person’s. Now then, in what eireumstanee would 
we have a greater need for all kinds of things, when we’re ill or when we’re 
healthy?” 

“When we’re ill.” 

[e] “So it’s when we’re in the worst eondition that we have the most powerM 
and most numerous desires and needs, as far as physieal pleasures are 
eoneerned?” 

“Yes.” 

“And just as a person is in the best eondition when he himself has the fewest 
requirements of that kind, ean the same reasoning apply to two people, where 
one’s desires and needs are powerM and numerous, while the other’s are few 
and gentle? For example, eonsider anybody at all who is a gambler, or a 
drunkard, or else a glutton—all sueh eonditions amount to nothing but desires.” 

“Exactly.” 

“But all these desires are nothing but the need for something; and those who 
have the greatest needs are in a worse eondition than those who have no needs at 
all or as few as possible.” [406] 

“As far as I’m eoneerned, people like that are eertainly in a very bad state; the 
more they need the worse off they are.” 

“And so do we think that things ean’t be useM for some purpose unless we 
need them for that purpose?” 

“That’s right.” 

“Then if we suppose that these things are useM for taking eare of the body’s 
needs, mustn’t we also require them for this purpose?” 

“I think so.” 

“So the person who possesses the largest number of useM things for this 
purpose would also appear to reguire the largest number of things for this 
purpose, sinee he’s bound to require all the things that are useM.” 

“That’s how it seems to me.” 

“Aeeording to this argument, at least, it appears that those who have a lot of 
property must also need many of the things required to take eare of the body, 
sinee property was seen as useM for this purpose. So the wealthiest people 
would neeessarily appear to us to be in the worst eondition, sinee they are in 
need of the greatest number of these things.” 



1. Aeeepting the emendation talanton hen in b2. 

2. The king of Persia, proverbially wealthy. 

3. One of the wealthiest men in Athens, noted for his lavish spending on the sophists. See Apology 20a; the 
events of Protagoras take plaee in his house. 

4. A professional edueator (sophist); see Protagoras 315d, 337a ff. The Lyeeum was a publie spaee just 
outside the walls of Athens. 

5. Early seventh-century-B.C. eomposer of iambie and elegiae poems. The line quoted is in frg. 70 Edmonds 
(Loeb) Elegy and lambus, vol. 2. 

6. Aeeepting the conjectural deletion of kai before andra in c4. 

7. Aeeepting the emendation epetelesaton in d2. 

8. A eoin; the Athenian stater was 17.5 grams of silver. 

9. Aeeepting the conjectural deletion of tou siderou in bl. 

10. Parian marble; or else a red preeious stone. 

11. Aeeepting the emendation blepein in a2. 

12. Assigning these two paragraphs to Soerates instead of Eryxias. 

13. Aeeepting the emendations toutois for touto and ta ehremata for ehremata ta ehresima in dl. 

14. 394a-395d. 

15. 397e. 

16. Aeeepting the emendation kataehrdinto in e4. 

17. Some words seem to have been lost in the transmission of the text. Possibly Gritias elaims that for doing 
eertain things, eertain items are always useful: then Soerates asks if some items ean be useful for doing 
wieked things, others for doing good things. 

18. Aeeepting the conjectural deletion of e (and the eomma before it) in c8. 


AXTnr.HTJS 


Translated by Taekson P. HershbelL 


Axiochus has eome elose to dying and was shaken by the experience, despite 
being familiar with arguments that used to make him laugh at death and at those 
who feared it. Soerates is summoned to his bedside to administer his usual 
eonsolations, ofwhich he has a wide seleetion. Eventually some ofthem have the 
desired effect, andAxiochus weleomes the prospeet ofdeath as the release ofhis 
divine soul to a better plaee. He eolleets his thoughts, and Soerates goes on his 
way. 

This dialogue is an uneomentional version ofa very eomentional genre—the 
eonsolation letter. Typieal examples inelude Seneea’s Gonsolation for Marda and 
Gonsolation for Poiybius and Plutareh ’s Gonsoiation for His Wife. The 
Plutarehean Gonsoiation for Apoiionius is a sort oftreasury of eonsolation 
arguments, and there are eehoes and refIections ofthe genre in deero’s 
Tuseuian Disputations I and III, as well as in many other aneient sourees, 
indieating its eontinuous popularity from at least the third eentury b.c. to the end 
ofthe pagan world, before being adapted by Ghristian writers. Every 
philosophieal sehool produeed arguments of eonsolation, espeeiaiiy Stoieism, 
and many letters of eonsolation freely borrowed arguments from all possible 
sourees, whether or not the ideas were mutually eonsistent. 

It should therefore eome as no surprise to see Soerates urging on Axiochus a 
wide variety of mutually ineompatible eonsolations, ineiuding rhetorieal and 
Cynic eommonplaees as well as Epieurean, Stoie, and Platonie arguments. Some 
authors ofthis genre seem to have been less eoneerned with whether the 
arguments were true than with whether they were reassuring: “there are also 
some authors of eonsolation letters who eombine all these kinds of eonsolation — 
for one man is moved by one sort, another by another—like the way I threw them 
all together in my Gonsoiation, for my soul was in a fever and I tried everything 
to eure it” (deero, Tuseuian Disputations III.76). 

The strategy of Axiochus seems to be derived from Plato’s Apoiogy, where 
Soerates says that death is either a permanent loss of eonseiousness or a 
transition to somewhere else. The arguments whieh are effective for Axiochus 
are Stoie (370b-d) and Platonie (371a-372a); “whether above or below. 



Axiochus, you ought to be happy, ifyou have lived piously. ” But the Cynic 
harangues and eommonplaees (366d-369b) seem to make little impression, and 
the Epieurean arguments (365d-e and 369b-370b) are guite over his head. 

What makes Axiochus uneomentional is that it is not a letter addressed to 
someone who has been bereaved, but a dialogue with somebody who is about to 
lose his own life, a situation in whieh the problematie emotion is not griefbut 
fear. The author, probably a Platonist writing between 100 b.c. and 50 a.d., has 
borrowed eharaeters from earlier Soeratie writings to elothe the eonsolatio in 
the guise of a Soeratie dialogue. 

D.S.H. 


While I was on my way to the Gynosarges and getting near the Ilisus, [364] I 
heard the voice of someone shouting, “Soerates, Soerates!” When I turned 
around to find out where it was eoming from, I saw Glinias the son of Axiochus, 
running toward the Gallirhoe,- together with Damon the musieian, and 
eharmides the son of Glaueon.- (Damon was Glinias’ musie teaeher; Gharmides 
and eiinias were eompanions, and in love with one another.) So I deeided to turn 
off the main road to meet up with them [b] and get together as quickly as 
possible. With tears in his eyes, Glinias said: 

“Soerates, now’s your ehanee to show off the wisdom they’re always saying 
you have! My father has been unwell for a while,- and is near the end of his life; 
and he’s miserable on his deathbed, even though he used to laugh at people who 
had a phobia about death, and tease them a little. [e] So eome and reassure him 
in your usual way, so that he may meet his fate without eomplaining, and so that 
I and the rest of the family ean also perform the proper rituals.” 

“Well, eiinias, you won’t find me refusing sueh a reasonable request, 
espeeially sinee what you ask involves religion. Let’s go; if that’s the situation, 
speed is essential.” 

“Just seeing you, Soerates, will revive him; in fact he’s often before managed 
to rally from this eondition.” 

After hurrying along the wall to the Itonian gates—he lived near the gates [d] 
by the Amazon eolumn—^we found that Axiochus had already eolleeted his 
[365] senses and was strong in body, though weak in spirit, very mueh in need of 
eonsolation, sobbing and groaning, again and again, as well as weeping and 
elapping his hands. I looked down at him and said: 

“Axiochus, what’s all this? Where’s your former self-confidence, and your 


eonstant praise of manly virtues, and that unshakable eourage of yours? You’re 
like a feeble athlete who put on a brave show in training exercises and lost the 
aetual eontest! Gonsider who you are—a man of [b] sueh an advanced age, who 
listens to reason, and, if nothing else, an Athenian!—don’t you realize that life is 
a kind of sojourn in a foreign land (indeed, that’s a eommonplaee, on 
everybody’s lips), and that those who have led a deeent life should go to meet 
their fate cheerfully, almost singing a paean of praise? Being so faint-hearted and 
unwilling to be torn from life is ehildish and inappropriate for someone old 
enough to think for himself.” 

[c]“True enough, Soerates, I think you’re right. And yet, somehow or other, 
now that I’m very elose to that awful moment, all those powerful and impressive 
arguments mysteriously lose their strength and I ean’t take them seriously; and a 
eertain fear remains whieh assails my mind in various forms: that I will lose this 
light of day and these good things, and will lie somewhere or other, unseen and 
forgotten, rotting, and turning into maggots and wild beasts.” 

“In your distraetion, Axiochus, you’re confusing sensibility with insensibility, 
[d] without realizing it. What you say and do involves internal self-contradiction; 
you don’t realize that you’re simultaneously upset by your loss of sensations and 
pained by your deeay and the loss of your pleasures—as if by dying you entered 
into another life, instead of lapsing into the utter insensibility that existed before 
your birth. Just as during the government of Draeo or Gleisthenes there was 
nothing bad at all that eoneerned you (beeause you did not exist then for it to 
eoneern you), nor will anything [e] bad happen to you after your death (beeause 
you will not exist later for it to eoneern you). 

“Away, then, with all sueh nonsense! Keep this in mind: onee the eompound is 
dissolved and the soul has been settled in its proper plaee, the body whieh 
remains, being earthly and irrational, is not the human person. For eaeh of us is a 
soul, an immortal living being loeked up in a mortal [366] prison; and Nature 
has fashioned this tent for suffering—its pleasures are superficial, Aeeting, and 
mixed with many pains; but its pains are undiluted, long-lasting, and without any 
share of pleasure. And while the soul is forced to share with the sense organs 
their diseases and inflammations and the other internal ills of the body (sinee it is 
distributed among its pores), it longs for its native heavenly aether, nay, thirsts 
after it, striving [b] upwards in hopes of feasting and daneing there. Thus being 
released from life is a transition from something bad to something good.” 

“Well, Soerates, if you think that living is bad, why do you remain alive? 
Espeeially sinee you puzzle your brain about these things and you’re mueh 



cleverer than most of us.” 

“Axiochus, you don’t give a true aeeount of me; you think, like most 
Athenians, that just beeause I’m an inquirer I’m also an expert on something. I 
wish I knew these ordinary things, so far am I from knowing the [e] 
extraordinary ones! My remarks are but eehoes of the wise Prodieus,- some 
purehased for half a draehma, others for two, and still others for four. (That 
fellow teaehes nobody for free and is always repeating the saying of 
Epieharmus:- “One hand washes the other”—give something and take 
something.) Anyway, just reeently he gave a performance at the house of Gallias 
son of Hipponieus,- in whieh he denouneed living, so mueh so that I eame 
within a hair’s-breadth of writing it off; and sinee then, Axiochus, my soul has 
wanted to die.” 

“What did he have to say?” 

“I’ll tell you what I remember: What part of a lifetime is without its [d] 
portion of misery? Doesn’t the baby begin his life in pain, and ery from the first 
moment of birth? Gertainly he laeks no oeeasion for suffering; hunger and thirst 
and eold and heat and hard knoeks distress him, and he ean’t yet say what the 
problem is; erying is his only way of expressing discomfort. When he reaehes 
the age of seven, after having endured mueh physieal pain, he is set upon by 
tyrannieal tutors, teaehers, and trainers; [e] and as he grows older there are 
seholars, mathematieians and military instruetors, all a great erowd of despots. 
When he is enrollled among the Ephebes there is the Gommander, and fear of 
beatings; then eomes the [367] Lyeeum and the Aeademy and the gymnasium- 
masters with their eanings and excessive punishments; and his entire youth- is 
spent under Supervisors of Young Men and the Gommittee for Young Men of the 
Gouneil of the Areopagus.- 

“After he’s free of all that, worries immediately steal upon him, and 
eonsiderations about his eareer in life present themselves to him. And the earlier 
troubles seem like ehild’s play, the bogey-men of babies, so to speak, eompared 
with the later ones: military eampaigns, wounds, and eonstant battles. 

“Then old age ereeps upon you unawares, into whieh flows everything [b] in 
nature that is mortal and life-threatening. And unless you repay your life quickly, 
like a debt, nature stands by like a money-lender, taking seeurity, sight from one 
man, hearing from another, and often both. And if you survive that, you’ll be 
paralyzed, mutilated, erippled. Some people are physieally in their prime in great 
old age—and their old minds enter a seeond ehildhood. 

“And that is why- the gods, who understand the human eondition, give [e] a 


quick release from life to those— they hold in highest regard. For example, 
Agamedes and Trophonius, who built the temple of the Pythian god, after 
praying for the best thing that might happen to them, fell asleep and never woke 
up. And there were also the sons of the Argive priestess,— for whom their 
mother likewise prayed for some reward from Hera for their piety, sinee when 
the team of mules was late they yoked themselves to the eart and took her to the 
temple; that night after their mother’s prayer they passed away. 

[d] “It would take too long to go through the works of the poets, who 
prophesy with inspired voices the events of life while deploring life itself. I shall 
quote only one of them, the most important one, who said, 

Sueh is the way the gods spun life for unfortunate mortals, 
that we live in unhappiness, 


and. 


Sinee among all ereatures that breathe on earth and erawl 
on it there is not anywhere a thing more dismal than man is. 

[e] “And what does he say about Amphiaraus? 

[368] Whom Zeus ofthe aegis loved in his heart, as did 
Apollo, with every favor, but he never eame to the doorsill of 
old age.— 

“And he who bids us,— 'Sing a dirge for the newly born; he faces so mueh 
misery’—^what do you think of that? But I’ll stop now, so as not to break my 
promise and lengthen my speeeh by mentioning other examples. 

“What pursuit or trade has anyone ever ehosen without criticizing it [b] and 
chafing at its eonditions? Shall we diseuss the jobs of tradesmen and laborers, 
toiling from dawn to dusk, barely able to provide for their needs, deploring their 
lot and spoiling all their sleepless nights with lamentation and tears? Well, shall 
we talk about the job of the merehant, who sails through so many perils and is, 
as Bias has shown, neither among the dead nor the living: terrestrial man throws 
himself into the sea as if he were [e] amphibious, and is entirely at the merey of 
ehanee. Well, is farming a pleasant oeeupation? Really! Isn’t it just one big 
blister, as they say, whieh always finds an excuse for pain? Now it’s drought. 


now it’s too mueh rain, now it’s blight, now it’s too mueh heat or frost, that 
makes the farmer weep. 

“Well, how about highly respeeted polities? (I’m skipping over many eases.) 
How many dreadful things is it dragged through, feverishly quivering and 
throbbing, sometimes with joy, sometimes with painM failure, [d] worse than a 
thousand deaths? How eould anyone be happy living for the masses, when he is 
whistled for and lashed, like the eleetorate’s pet horse, driven from office, jeered, 
fined, and killed?— Well then, Mr. Politieian Axiochus, how did Miltiades die? 
How did Themistoeles die? How did Ephialtes die?— How did the ten 
eommanders reeently die, when I refused to refer the question to the people?— I 
didn’t think it was proper for me to preside over a mad mob, yet on the next day 
the party of Theramenes and Callixenus suborned the presiding officers of the 
meeting and seeured a eondemnation against the men without a trial. Indeed, you 
[369] and Euryptolemus were the only ones to defend them, of the thirty 
thousand citizens in the Assembly.” 

“That’s quite right, Soerates, and sinee then rve had enough of the speaker’s 
platform, and I think that nothing is more irksome than polities. That’s elear to 
everyone involved. You speak, of eourse, as a distant observer, but those of us 
who go through the experience know it perfectly well. The eleetorate, my dear 
Soerates, is an ungrateM, fickle, eruel, malieious, and boorish thing: a elub, so 
to speak, of violent fools, drawn from the rabble in the street. And he who 
assoeiates himself with it is even [b] more eontemptible by far.” 

“Well, Axiochus, sinee you regard the most reputable ealling of all as more to 
be rejected than all the others, what are we to think of life’s other pursuits? Shall 
we not eseape from them? 

“Onee I also heard Prodieus say that death eoneerns neither the living nor 
those who have passed away.” 

“What do you mean, Soerates?” 

“As far as the living are eoneerned, death does not exist; and the dead do not 
exist. Therefore death is of no eoneern to you now, for you are not dead, nor, if 
something should happen to you, will it eoneern you, for you [e] will not exist. 
To be upset for Axiochus, about what neither does nor will eoneern Axiochus, is 
pointless distress, just as if you were to be upset about Seylla, or the Gentaur, 
whieh, as far as you’re eoneerned, neither exist now, nor will exist later, after 
your death. What is fearful exists for those who exist; how eould it exist for 
those who don’t?” 

“You’ve taken those clever ideas from the nonsense that everybody’s [d] 


talking nowadays, like all this tomioolery dreamed up for youngsters. But it 
distresses me to be deprived of the goods of life, even if you marshal arguments 
more persuasive than those, Soerates. My mind doesn’t understand them and is 
distraeted by the fancy talk; they go in one ear and out the other; they make for a 
splendid parade of words, but they miss the mark. My suffering is not relieved 
by ingenuity; it’s satisfied only by what [e] ean eome down to my level.” 

“That’s beeause, Axiochus, you’re confusing the pereeption of fresh evils with 
the deprivation of goods, without realizing it, forgetting that you [370] will have 
died. What distresses someone who is deprived of good things is having them 
replaeed by bad things, and someone who doesn’t exist eannot even conceive of 
the deprivation. How eould anyone feel distress whose eondition provides no 
awareness of anything distressing? lf you hadn’t started out, Axiochus, by 
ignorantly supposing, somehow or other, that the dead also have some sensation, 
you eould never have been alarmed by death. But in fact you refute yourself; 
beeause you’re afraid to be deprived of your soul, you invest this deprivation 
with a soul of its own; and you dread the absenee of pereeption, but you think 
you will pereeptually grasp this pereeption that is not to be. 

[b] “As well as many other fine arguments for the immortality of the soul, a 
mortal nature would surely not have risen to sueh lofty aeeomplishments that it 
disdains the physieal superiority of wild animals, traverses the seas, builds eities, 
establishes governments, and looks up at the heavens and sees the revolutions of 
the stars, the eourses of sun and moon, their risings and settings, their eelipses 
and swift restorations, the twin equinoxes and [e] solstiees, and Pleiades storms, 
summer winds, torrential downpours, and the violent eourse of tornadoes, and 
establishes for all eternity a ealendar of the states of the universe, unless there 
really were some divine spirit in the soul whieh gives it eomprehension and 
insight into sueh vast subjects. 

“And so, Axiochus, you pass away, not into death, but into immortality, nor 
will you have good things taken from you, but a purer enjoyment of [d] them, 
nor pleasures mixed with the mortal body, but entirely undiluted by pains. For 
onee you are released from this prison eell, you will set forth yonder, to a plaee 
free from all struggle, grief, and old age, a tranquil life untroubled by anything 
bad, resting in undisturbed peaee, surveying Nature and praetieing philosophy, 
not for a erowd of speetators, but in the bountiful midst of Truth.” 

[e] “Your argument has converted me to the opposite point of view. 1 no 
longer have any fear of death—1 almost long for it, if 1 may imitate the orators 
and use a hyperbole. 1 have traveled— the upper regions for ages past and shall 


eomplete the eternal and divine eireuit. I was being weak, but rve got a grip on 
myself and beeome a new man.” 

[371] “Then perhaps you’d like another argument, whieh was related to me by 
Gobryas, a Persian sage: he said that his grandfather Gobryas (who, when 
Xerxes made his erossing, was sent to Delos to guard the island sanetuary where 
two deities were bom) learned from some bronze tablets, whieh Opis and 
Heeaerge had brought from the Hyperboreans, that the soul, after its release from 
the body, goes to the Plaee Unseen, to a dwelling beneath the earth. Here the 
palaee of Pluto is not inferior to the eourt of [b] Zeus, sinee the earth oeeupies 
the eenter of the universe and the vault of heaven is spherieal, and half of this 
sphere fell to the eelestial gods, and the other half to the gods under the earth, 
some of them brothers, others ehildren of brothers. The gates on the way to 
Pluto’s palaee are proteeted by iron bolts and bars. When the gates swing open, 
the river Aeheron, and then the river Goeytus, receives those who are to be 
ferried aeross to Minos and Rhadamanthus, in what is ealled the Plain of Truth. 
There sit [e] judges who interrogate everyone who arrives about what kind of 
life he has lived and what sorts of activities he engaged in while he dwelled in 
his body. It is impossible to lie. 

“Now those who were inspired by a good daemon during their lifetimes go to 
reside in a plaee for the pious, where the ungrudging seasons teem with fruits of 
every kind, where fountains of pure water flow, where all sorts of meadows 
bloom with many kinds of flowers, with philosophers diseoursing, poets 
performing, danees in rings, musieal eoneerts, delightM [d] drinking-parties and 
self-furnished feasts, undiluted freedom from pain and a rieh diet of pleasure; 
nor does fierce eold or heat ever oeeur, but through it wafts a temperate breeze, 
infused with the gentle rays of the sun. 

“There is a eertain plaee of honor for those who are initiated, and there they 
perform their saered rites. Why should you not be the first in line for this 
prMlege, you who are 'kin to the gods’? Legend tells us that [e] Heraeles and 
Dionysus, before their deseents into the realm of Hades, were initiated in this 
world, and supplied by the Eleusinian goddess— with eourage for their journeys 
yonder. 

“But those who have wasted their lives in wiekedness are led by the Erinyes to 
Erebus and Ghaos through Tartams, where there is a plaee for the impious, and 
the eeaseless water-fetching of the Danaids, the thirst of Tantalus, the entrails of 
Tityus etemally devoured and regenerated, and the never-resting stone of 
Sisyphus, whose end of toil is a new beginning. [372] Here, too, are people 


being lieked elean by wild beasts, set on fire eonstantly by the Avengers, and, 
tortured with every kind of torture, eonsumed by everlasting punishment. 

“That is what I heard from Gobryas, but you must deeide for yourself, 
Axiochus. 1 am moved by argument, and 1 know only this for sure: every soul is 
immortal, and also, when removed from this plaee, free from pain. So whether 
above or below, Axiochus, you ought to be happy, if you have lived piously.” 

“Tm too embarrassed to say anything to you, Soerates. Tm so far from fearing 
death that now 1 aetually passionately desire it. That’s how mueh rve been 
affected by this argument, as well as by the one about the heavens. Now 1 
despise life, sinee Tm moving to a better home. 

“And now Td like to go over what you’ve said, quietly and by myself. But 
after midday, Soerates, please visit me.” 

“1 will do what you ask. And now Tll go baek to my walk to the Gynosarges, 
where 1 was going when 1 was summoned here.” 


1. The Gynosarges was a gymnasium outside the Athenian eity wall; the Ilisus was a river in whose stream 
bed was a spring ealled Callirhoe. 

2. Axiochus was the unele of the famous Aleibiades; eiinias and Gharmides, both remarkably handsome 
young men, appear in Euthydemus and Gharmides, respectively, as members of the Soeratie eirele. 

3. Aeeepting the conjectural deletion of aiphnidiou. 

4. Prodieus of Ceos was a philosopher and teaeher; see Protagoras 315d, 337a ff. 

5. A fifth-century-B.C. eomie poet. 

6. eallias was a wealthy Athenian noted for his patronage of philosophers (Apology 20a); the events in 
Plato’s Protagoras and Xenophon’s Symposium take plaee in his house. 

7. Reading ehronos in a2. 

8. Ephebes were members of an Athenian military eollege established in the late fourth eentury B.e. 

9. Reading dia for kai before touto in b7. 

10. Omitting kai in el. 

11. Omitting Heras in c5. 

12. Iliad xxiv.525-26 and xvu.446-47 and Odyssey xv.245-46, respectively (translations by R. Lattimore). 

13. Euripides, in his lost play Oresphontes (frg. 452 Dindorf). 

14. Omitting eleoumenon in d4. 

15. Three fifth-century-B.C. leaders under the Athenian demoeraey. 

16. The naval eommanders at Arginusae were illegally proseeuted en masse; cf. Xenophon, Memoirs of 
Soerates 1.1.18, and Plato, Apology 32a-c. 

17. Aeeepting the emendation metedropord or -pold in e3. 

18. Demeter, whose eult at Eleusis was the most important of the Greek mystery eults; those initiated there 
were promised a happy survival in the underworld after death. 


P.PTGRAMS 


Translated by J. M. Edmonds, revised by John M. Gooper. Text: Elegy and lambus (Harvard 
University Press, Loeb dassieal Library, 1931), vol. II. 


Before Soerates entieed him into philosophy—so an aneient tradition goes — 
Plato was active for a time as a eomposer of tragedies and dithyrambs 
(Dionysian ehoral songs). Ifthat is true, nothing ofhis work in those genres 
survives. Even apart from his sometimes very poetieal prose, for example in 
Soerates’ seeond speeeh of Phaedrus, we do, however, have evidence ofPlato’s 
work as a poet. A number of “epigrams” attributed to him—poems suitable for 
inseription on a funerary monument or for other dedieatory purposes—survive 
in one or both oftwo eolleetions ofshort Greek poems dating from medieval 
times, the “Palatine” and “Planudean” Anthologies. The edition ofJ. M. 
Edmonds, whieh we follow, prints seventeen poems from these sourees, plus an 
eighteenth—in praise of the eomie poet Aristophanes—that Olympiodorus (sixth 
eentury A.D. neo-Platonist philosopher) guotes as Plato’s (as does Thomas 
Magister in his Life of Aristophanes). The first ten poems are also guoted as 
Plato’s work in Diogenes Laertius’ life ofPlato, and many of the eighteen are 
guoted under Plato’s name by one or more additional aneient authors. They are 
all in the form ofelegiac eouplets (a daetyllie hexameter, the meter ofthe 
Homerie epies, followed by a daetyllie pentameter), mostly a single eouplet eaeh 
(but numbers 4, 5, 7,11, and 13 are double eouplets, and 3 eonsists ofthree). 

The first two poems are addressed to a young man, as it seems a student of 
astronomy, named Aster (or perhaps only affectionately so ealled by his admirer) 
—a Greek word for ‘star ’. Diogenes Laertius reports that the third was aetually 
inseribed on the tomb at Syraeuse of its dedieatee, Plato ’s friend and assoeiate 
in Syraeusan politieal affairs, Dion (prominent in so many ofthe Platonie 
Letters). The Anthologies also give other attributions than to Plato in the ease of 
some four ofthese poems, and Plato’s authorship has reasonably been doubted 
in other eases as well. It is odd to find Plato in numbers 4 and 6 speaking in 
erotie terms ofAgathon and Phaedrus as desirable youths—these are historieal 
persons appearing as eharaeters in Plato ’s dialogues on eros, but they were two 
deeades Plato’s senior; and one notes that the object ofthe poet’s affection in 
number 8, Xanthippe, has the same name as Socrates’wife. Nonetheless, there 



seems no reason to doubt that some ofthese poems—above all number 3, and 
perhaps others, ineluding espeeially 1, 2, and 7—are aetually by him. 

For ease of identification we add for eaeh poem (except the last) its position 
in Hermann Beekby’s edition of the Anthologia Graeea (Munieh, 1957). 

I.M.e. 


[ 1 ] 

You gaze at the stars, my Star; would that I were Heaven, that I might look at 
you with many eyes! 

Greek Anthology vii 669 

[ 2 ] 

Even as you shone onee the Star of Morning among the living, so in death you 
shine now the Star of Evening among the dead. 

Greek Anthology vii 670 

[3] 

The Eates deereed tears to Heeuba and the women of Troy right from their 
birth;- but for you, Dion, the gods spilled your widespread hopes upon the 
ground after you had triumphed in the doing of noble deeds. And so in your 
spaeious homeland you lie honored by your fellow citizens, O Dion, you who 
made my heart mad with love. 

Greek Anthology vii 99 

[4] 

Now, when I have but whispered that Alexis is beautiM, he is the observed of all 
observers. O my heart, why show dogs a bone? YouTl be sorry for it afterwards: 
was it not so that we lost Phaedrus? 

Greek Anthology vii 100 

[5] 

My mistress is Areheanassa of Golophon, on whose very wrinkles there is bitter 
love. Hapless are all you who met sueh beauty on its first voyage; through what 
a burning did you pass! 


[ 6 ] 


Greek Anthology vii 217 


When I kiss Agathon my soul is on my lips, where it eomes, poor thing, hoping 
to eross over. 

Greek Anthology v 78 


[7] 


I throw the apple at you, and if you are willing to love me, take it and share your 
girlhood with me; but if your thoughts are what I pray they are not, even then 
take it, and eonsider how short-lived is beauty.- 

Greek Anthology v 79 


[ 8 ] 


I am an apple; one who loves you throws me at you. Say yes, Xanthippe; we 
fade, both you and I. 

Greek Anthology v 80 


[9] 


We are Eretrians of Euboea,- but we lie near Susa, alas, how far from home! 

Greek Anthology vii 259 


[ 10 ] 


A man who found some gold left a noose, and the one who did not find the gold 
he had left tied on the noose he found. 

Greek Anthology ix 44 

[ 11 ] 


I, Lais, who laughed so disdainMly at Greeee and onee kept a swarm of young 
lovers at my door, dedieate this mirror to the Paphian-—for I do not wish to see 
me as I am, and eannot see me as I was. 

Greek Anthology vi 1 


[ 12 ] 


This man was pleasing to foreigners and dear to his fellow citizens—Pindar, 


servant of the melodious Muses. 


Greek Anthology vii 35 


[ 13 ] 

We onee ieft the sounding waves of the Aegean to iie here amidst the piains of 
Eebatana. Fare thee weii, renowned Eretria, our former eountry. Eare thee weii, 
Athens, Euboea’s neighbor. Eare thee weii, dear Sea. 

Greek Anthology vii 256 

[ 14 ] 

i am the tomb of a ship’s eaptain; the tomb opposite is a farmer’s: for beneath 
the iand and beneath the sea is the same piaee of Death. 

Greek Anthology vii 265 

[ 15 ] 

Saiiors, be safe, by sea and on iand; i wouid have you know that the tomb you 
pass is a shipwreeked man’s. 

Greek Anthology vii 269 

[ 16 ] 

Some say there are nine Muses. How thoughtiess! Look at Sappho of Lesbos; 
she makes a tenth. 

Greek Anthology ix 506 

[ 17 ] 

When Gypris saw Gypris at Gnidus, “Aias!” said she; “where did Praxiteies see 
me naked?”- 

Greek Anthology xvi 162 

[ 18 ] 

The Graees, seeking for themseives a shrine that wouid not faii, found the soui 
of Aristophanes. 


1. Reading tote in line 2. 

2. The apple was dear to Aphrodite; to throw an apple at someone was to deelare one’s love; to eateh and 
hold it, to show one’s aeeeptanee. 


mi Lni 


. They were deported to Susa, King Darius’ eapital, by the Persians in 490 B.e. See also no. 13. 
. I.e., Aphrodite; the poem was inseribed on a mirror for dedieation by Lais to her. 

. Gypris is Aphrodite, of whom there was a famous nude statue by Praxiteles at Gnidus. 
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Epigrams 

Epgr. 

Epinomis 

Epin. 

Eryxias 

Eryx. 

Euthydemus 

Euthd. 

Euthyphro 

Euthphr. 

Gorgias 

Grg. 

Haieyon 

Hal. 

Hipparehus 

Hppr. 

Greater Hippias 

G.Hp. 

Lesser Hippias 

L.Hp. 

lon 

lon 

On Justice 

Just. 

Laehes 

Leh. 

Laws 

L. 

Letters 

Ltr. 

Lysis 

Ly. 

Menexenus 

Mx. 

Meno 

M. 



Minos Min. 

Parmenides Prm. 

Phaedo Phd. 

Phaedrus Phdr. 

Philebus Phlb. 

Protagoras Prt. 

Republie R. 

Rival Lovers Riv. 

Sisyphus Sis. 

Sophist Sph. 

Statesman Stm. 

Symposium Smp. 

Theaetetus Tht. 

Theages Thg. 

Timaeus Ti. 

On Yirtue Virt. 


“+” = “and Mlowing.” For example, “R. 327a+” means “Republie 327a and 
lollowing”; i.e., seetion 327a plus one or more of the seetions immediately 
following. 



TNnF,X 


A 


Abaris: Chrm. 158b 
Abdera: Prt. 309c; R. lO.GOOe 
abortion: R. 5.461c; Tht.l49d 
Aeademy: Ax. 367a; Ly. 203a 
Aearnania(ns): Euthd. 271c 
Aeesimbrotus: Cra. 394c 

Aehaeans: Ale. 112b; L. 3.682d+, 3.685e, 3.706d+; R. 3.389e, 3.390e, 3.393+ 

Aehaemenes: Ale. 120e 

Aeharnae: Grg. 495d 

Aehelous: Phdr. 230b, 263d 

Aeheron: Ax. 371b; Phd. 112e, 113d 

Aeherousian Lake: Phd. 113+ 

Aehilles: Ap. 28c; Cra. 428c; G.Hp. 292e; L.Hp. 363b, 364b+, 364e, 365b, 
369a+, 370b, 370e+, 371a+, 371d; lon 535b; Prt. 340a; R. 3.388a+, 3.390e+, 
3.391c; Smp. 178a, 179e+, 180a, 208d, 221c 
Aeragas: Thg. 127e 

aeropolis of Athens: Griti. 112a; Eryx. 398e; Euthphr. 6b; M. 89b 
aeropolis of Atlantis: Griti. 115d, 116c+ 

aeropolis of Syraeuse: Etr. 3.315e, 7.329e, 7.348a, 7.349d, 7.350a 
aeropolis of the model eity: L. 5.745, 6.778c 
aetors: see theater 

Aeumenus: Phdr. 227a, 268a, 269a; Prt. 315c; Smp. 176b 
Aeusilaus: Smp. 178b 

Adeimantus, son of Ariston: interloeutor in Parmenides (126a+) and Republie 
(1.328a, 2.362d+, 2.376d+, 4.419a+, 5.449b+, 6.487a+, 8.548d+); Ap. 34a; 
Prm. 126a+; R. 1.327c, 2.362d, 2.368a, 2.368d, 2.376d, 4.419, 5.449b+, 
6.487a, 8.548d 

Adeimantus, son of Gepis: Prt. 315e 
Adeimantus, son of Leueolophides: Prt. 315e 
Admetus: Smp. 179b, 208d 



Adonis, gardens of: Phdr. 276b 
adoption: L. 9.878a+, 11.923c+, 11.929c 
Adrastea: R. 5.451a; see also Destiny, law of 
Adrastus: Phdr. 269a 

adultery: Eryx. 396e-397a; L. 6.784e, 8.841d+; R. 461a; Smp. 181e 
advice/adviser: Ale. 106c-107e, 108e- 109c, 113b, 116d, 125e-126a, 127d; 
2Alc. 144e-145c; Def. 413c; Dem. 380a-382e; Eryx. 394e; Ltr. 5.322a+, 
7.330c+; Prt. 313a+; Thg. 122a-122c 

Aeaeus: Ale. 121b; Ap. 41a; G.Hp. 292e; Grg. 523e+, 526c+, 526e; Thg. 124c 
Aeantodorus: Ap. 34a 
Aegean Sea: Epgr. 13 
Aegina (nymph): Grg. 526e 

Aegina/Aeginetan (plaee): Ale. 121b; Gra. 433a; Grg. 511d; L. 4.708a; Ltr. 

4.321b, 13.362b; Phd. 59c 
Aegisthus: Thg. 124c 
Aegyptus: Mx. 245d 
Aeneas: Leh. 191a+ 

Aeolus: Hale. 1 
Aesehines: Ap. 33e; Phd. 59b 

Aesehylus: Smp. 180a; quoted: Euthd. 291d; Phd. 108a; R. 2.361b, 2.361e- 
362a, 3.380a, 3.381d, 3.383b, 3.391e, 8.550c, 8.563c 
Aesop’s fables: Ale. 123a; Phd. 60c+, 61b+ 

aether: Ax. 366a; Epin. 981c, 984d+; Hale. 7; Phd. 98c, 109c, lllb; Ti. 58d 
Aexone: Leh. 197c; Ly. 204e 
Agamedes: Ax. 367c 

Agamemnon: Ap. 41b; Gra. 395a+; L. 4.706d; L.Hp. 370b+; Ltr. 2.311b; R. 

2.383a, 3.390e, 3.392e+, 7.522d, 10.620b; Smp. 174c; Thg. 124c 
Agathoeles: Leh. 180d; Prt. 316e 

Agathon: interloeutor in Symposium (174e+, 194a+, 199d+, 212d+, 222e; his 
speeeh, 194e-197e); Epgr. 6; Prt. 315d, 315e; Smp. 172c, 173a, 174a, 175e, 
194a+, 194e-197, 212d+ 

agent and patient: Grg. 476b+; Phlb. 27a; R. 4.437; Tht. 157a, 159+, 182a+ 

Agis, name of a general: Gra. 394c 

Agis, son of Arehidamus: Ale. 124a 

Aglaion: R. 4.439e 

Aglaophon: Grg. 448b; lon 532e 

agora of Athens: Eryx. 400c 



agora of the model dty: L. 6.778c, 8.849, 11.917; see also wardens, in the model 
eity (of the market) 

Agra: Phdr. 229c 

agrieulture: Ale. 131a-131b; Ax. 368c; Glt. 408e; Epgr. 14; Hppr. 225b-226a; 
Just. 375b; L. 3.681a, 8.842e+, 8.843+, 8.844c, 8.844d+, 8.845d+; Min. 316e, 
317d; Phlb. 56b; R. 2.370c; Riv. 134e; Sph. 219a; Thg. 121b, 124a, 125c; Ti. 
77a; see also husbandmen/husbandry; model eity (partieular laws) 
air: Def. 411c; Epin. 981c, 984e+; Phd. 98c, 109c, lllb; Sis. 389a; Ti. 32b+, 

48b, 49c, 53b+, 56, 58d, 63b, 78b, 84d 
Ajax: Ap. 41b; Gra. 428c, L.Hp. 371b+; R. 5.468d, 10.620b; Smp. 219e 
Aleestis: Smp. 179b+, 180b, 208d 
Aleetas: Grg. 471a 

Aleibiades, Athenian general: interloeutor hiAleibiades (104c+); Seeond 
Aieibiades (138a+), Protagoras (336b+, 347b+), and Symposium (212e+, 
222e+; his speeeh, 215a-222a); Ale. 103a-107b, 107e, llOa-llOe, 112c, 

113b, 118c, 119c-119e, 121a-121b, 122a-122d, 123c-124d, 127d, 127e, 

131d, 131e, 135b, 135d-135e; 2Alc. 138a, 141b, 143e, 144a, 150, 151; Euthd. 
275a, 275b; Grg. 481d, 519a+; Prt. 309a+, 309c, 316a, 320a, 336b+, 336e, 
347b, 348b; Smp. 212c, 213b+, 215a+, 219e+, 221a+ 

Aleibiades, the elder: Euthd. 275b 
Aleinous: R. 10.614b 
Alemeon: 2Alc. 143c 
Aleuadae: M. 70b 
Alexander: Grg. 47Ib 
Alexidemus: M. 76e 
Alexis: Epgr. 4 
aliens: see foreign(ers) 

Alopeee: Grg. 495d 

alphabet: Phlb. 17b, 18b+; Phdr. 274c; see aiso letter(s) (of the alphabet) 

Amasis: Ti. 21e 

Amazon eolumn: Ax. 364d-365a 
Amazons: L. 7.806b; Mx. 239b 

ambition: Ale. 105a-106a, 122d; L. 9.870; Ltr. 7.344c; Phdr. 256; R. 1.347b, 
5.475a, 6.485b, 8.545, 8.548, 8.550b, 8.553d, 9.581a+; Smp. 208c+; Ti. 90b; 
see aiso rivalry 
ambrosia: Phdr. 247e 
Amestris: Ale. 123c-123e 



Ammon: 2Alc. 148e-149b, 150a; L. 5.738c; Phdr. 274d, 275c; Stm. 257b 

Amorgus: Ltr.l3.363a 

Ampheres: Griti. 114b 

Amphiaraus: Ax. 367e-368a 

Amphilytus: Thg. 124d 

Amphion: L. 3.677d; Grg. 485e, 506b 

Amphipolis: Ap. 28e 

Amphitryon: Tht. 175a+ 

Amyeus: L. 7.796a 
Amynander: Ti. 21b+ 

Amyntor: L. 11.931b 
Anaeharsis: R. 10.600a 

Anaereon: Ghrm. 158a; Hppr. 228c; Phdr. 235c; Thg. 125d 
Anagyrus: Thg. 127e 

analysis/analytie: Cra. 421c+, 424+; Phdr. 270d; Sph. 235b+; Stm. 285a+; see 
also dialectic(al)/dialectician(s) 

anarehy: L. 3.701a+, 12.942d; Ltr. 8.354d+; R. 4.424d+, 8.562d+; see also 
lawlessness 

anatomy: abdomen, Ti. 73a; air-passages, Ti. 78; belly, Ti. 78a+, 80d; bone, Def. 
411c; bowels, Ti. 73a; defects, L.Hp. 374d; ears, Ale. 126b, Clt. 407e, L.Hp. 
374d, Min. 314a; eyes, Ale. 116e, 126b, 129c-129d, 132d-133b, Clt. 407e, 
Epgr. 1, Just. 372a, 374e, Min. 314a; feet, Ale. 128a-128c, Hale. 7; fibers, Ti. 
85c+; fibrin (of blood), Ti. 82d; fingers, Ale. 128a; flesh, Phd. 98d; Ti. 61c+, 
73b, 74b+, 82c+; hair, Prm. 130c, Ti. 64c, 76c+, 91e; hands, Ale. 116e, 128a, 
128c, 129c-129d, Just. 374e; head, Ti. 69c+; kidneys, Ti. 91a; limbs, Phd. 

98d, Tim. 44e+; liver, Tim. 71b; lungs, Ti. 70c+, 78c, 84d, 91a; marrow, Ti. 
73b+, 81d, 82c+, 84c, 85e, 91a; midriff, Ti. 70a, 77b, 84d; mouth, Def. 414d, 
Ti. 75d+, 78c; nails, Ti. 76e; navel, Ti. 70a, 77b, R. 4.427c; nose, Ti. 66d, 78c; 
nostril, Just. 374e; phlegm, Ti. 82e+, 84d+; pores, Ax. 366a; pupil of the eye, 
Ale. 133a; respiration, Ti. 78e+; rheum, Ti. 84d, 88a; serum, Ti. 82e; Phd. 
98c+, Ti. 74b+, 75b+, 82c+, 84a+; skin, Phd. 98d, Ti. 75e+; skull, Euthyd. 
299e, Ti. 73e+; swallowing, Ti. 80a; sweat, Ti. 83e, 84e; tears, Ti. 68a, 83e; 
thorax, Ti. 69e+; Ti. 77d+; veins, Ti. 77d+; womb, Epin. 973d, Ti. 91c+ 
Anaxagoras: Ale. 118c; Ap. 26d; Cra. 400a, 409b, 413c; G.Hp. 281c, 283a; Grg. 

465d; Ltr. 2.311a; Phd. 72c, 97b+; Phdr. 270a; Riv. 132a; Sis. 389a 
aneestors/aneestry: Ale. 120e-121c; 512c+; Just. 375c; Ltr. 7.337b; Mx. 237a, 
247b; Tht. 175a+ 



Andromaehe: lon 535b 
Andromedes: Ltr. 13.362b 
Andron: Grg. 487c; Prt. 315c 
Andros: lon 54 Id 
Androtion: Grg. 487c; Prt. 315c 

anger: Def. 412d, 415e; L. 11.935a; Phlb. 40e, 47e, 50c; R. 4.440c+; Ti. 42b; see 
also passion(ate/s) 
angler and sophist: Sph. 218e+ 
animal(s): 

ANIMALS IN general: Ax. 365c, 367d, 370b, 372; 2AIc. 149a; Glt. 409e; Def. 
415a; Epin. 975a; Eryx. 401c; G.Hp. 295d; L. 3.677e, 5.735b+, 6.782a+, 
7.807b, 8.840e, 9.873e, 11.914d, 11.915d, 11.936e, 12.963e; L.Hp. 375a; Leh. 
196e+; Ltr. 5.321d, 7.342d; Phdr. 249b; Prt. 320d+; R. 2.375+, 4.430b, 
5.459a+, 6.493a+, 8.562e, 8.563c, 10.620a, 10.620d; Smp. 207a+; Sph. 

220a+, 222a+; Stm. 263c, 271e, 272b+, 273a; Thg. 121b; Ti. 30c+, 32d+, 
39e+, 77a+, 87c, 90e+ 

PARTieuLARKiNDS OE ANiMALs: bee, Halc. 7, R. 8.564c, L. 8.843d+, 11.933d; 
bird, Hale. 1-2, 4, 7-8, L. 7.823b+, 7.789b, 8.840d, 12.956b, Ltr. 7.348a, Min. 
319a, Phd. 85a, Phdr. 244c, Phlb. 67b, Soph. 220b+, Ti. 91d; bull, 2AIc. 149c; 
eattle, Euthphr. 13b+, Min. 318a, L. 8.843d; eieada, Phdr. 262d, 230c, 258e+; 
eoek, Ale. 120a, L. 7.789b, Ly. 212d, R. 5.459a+, Tht. 164c; erane, Stm. 263d, 
264c; eymindis, Gra. 392a; dog, Ap. 21e, Gra. 411b, Epgr. 4, Euthd. 298d+, 
Eusinews, thphr. 13a+, Grg. 461b, L. 7.824a, L.Hp. 375a, Ly. 211e, 212d, Phd. 
99a, R. 2.375a+, 3.399e, 4.440d, 5.451d, 5.459a+, 8.567e, 9.592a, Riv. 137c, 
137e, Sph. 231a, Virt. 378d-378e; dolphin, Griti. 116e, R. 5.453d; eagle, R. 
10.620b; elephant, Griti. 114e+; fish, Ti. 92a+, Stm. 264c; fox, R. 2.365c; 
goat, L. 1.639a, Gra. 408c; goose, Stm. 264c; hoopoe, Phd. 85a; horse, Ale. 
llld, 122d, 124e, 125b, Griti. 117c, Eryx. 392d, 403a, 403c, Euthphr. 13a+, 
G.Hp. 288b+, 295d, Hppr. 226a, L. 6.765c, 8.834b+; L.Hp. 375a, Leh. 191a+, 
Ly. 211e, 212d, Phdr. 247e, Riv. 137c, 137e, Thg. 123d, 126b, Virt. 377b, 
378c-378e; ibis, Phdr. 274c; lion, R. 10.620; Iive-stock, Ale. 122d; maggot, 
Ax. 365c; many-headed beast, R. 9.588a+; mare, G.Hp. 288b+; monkey, 

G.Hp. 289a+, R. 10.620c; nightingale, Hale. 8, Phd. 85a, R. 10.620a; ox, Grg. 
484b, L. 7.807a, Riv. 137e; pig, R. 2.378a, Riv. 134a; quail, G.Hp. 295e, Ly. 
211e, 212d; reptile, Ti. 92a; sheep, Min. 318a; snake, Min. 319a; sow, Leh. 
196e; stork, Ale. 135e; swallow, Phd. 85a; swan, Phd. 84e+, R. 10.620a; wasp, 
Eryx. 392b-392c; woIf, R. 3.415d, 8.565d, Sph. 231a 



animal, ideal: Ti. 39e 
Antaeus: L. 7.796a; Tht. 169b 
Antenor: Smp. 22lc 
Anthemion: M. 90a 
Antiloehus: lon 537a 
Antimoerus: Prt. 315a 
Antioehis: Ap. 32b 
Antiphon of Gephisus: Ap. 33e 
Antiphon of Rhamnus: Mx. 236a 
Antiphon, the elder: Prm. 126c 

Antiphon, the younger: narrator of Parmenides (127a+); Prm. 126b+ 

Antisthenes: Phd. 59b 

Anytus: interloeutor in Meno (90c+); Ap. 18b, 23e, 25b, 28a, 29c, 30b, 30d, 31a, 
34b, 36a; M. 90a, 90c-94, 94e, 95a 
Apaturia: Ti. 21b 

Apemantus: G.Hp. 286b; L.Hp. 363b, 373a 
Aphidnae: Grg. 487c 

Aphrodite: Gra. 406b+; Epgr. 11, 17; Epin. 987b; Ltr. 7.335b; Phdr. 242d, 265b; 

Phlb. 12b+; R. 3.390c; Smp. 177e, 180d+, 181c, 196d, 203c 
Apollo: Ale. 124b, 129a, 132c; Ap. 21b; Ax. 367c, 368a; Gra. 404e+, 405a, 

405c; Griti. 108c; Euthd. 302c+; Grg. 472b; L. 1.624a, 1.632d, 2.653d, 

2.654a, 2.662c, 2.664c, 2.665a, 2.672d, 3.686a, 6.766b, 7.796e, 8.833b, 
11.936e, 12.945e, 12.946c+, 12.947a, 12.950e; Ltr. 3.315b, 13.361a; Phd. 58b, 
60d, 61a, 61b, 85a; Phdr. 253b, 265b; Prt. 343b; R. 2.383a, 3.391a, 3.394a, 
3.399e, 3.408b+, 4.427b, 5.469a; Smp. 190e+, 197a; see also Delphi/Delphie 
oraele/god of Delphi 
Apollodorus of Gyzicus: lon 54 le 

ApoIIodorus of Phaleron: narrator of Symposium (172a+); Phd. 59a+, 117d; 

Smp. 172a+, 172e, 173a, 173d+ 

ApoIIodorus, brother of Aeantodorus: Ap. 34a, 38b 
ApoIIodorus, father of Hippoerates: Prt. 310a, 316b, 328d 
apparitions: Epin. 984e+; L. 5.738c, 10.910a; Phd. 81d; Ti. 72a; see also ghosts 
appearanee/appearing: G.Hp. 294a+; Prt. 356d; R. 2.365+; Sph. 235e+, 264a; 
Tht. 152b+, 158e+, 163+, 170a 

appetite(s): Grg. 491e+, 505b+; L. 3.687+, 3.689a+; Phdr. 253d+; R. 4.439c+, 
5.475c, 8.558d+, 8.559c, 9.571b+, 9.580e+; Ti. 70a, 70e, 90b; see also 
desire(s); passion(ate/s) 



Areadia(ns): R. 8.565d; Smp. 193a 
Areheanassa: Epgr. 5 

Arehedemus: Ltr. 2.310b, 2.312d, 2.313d+, 3.319a, 7.339a, 7.349 
Arehelaus: 2Alc. 141d; Grg. 470d, 471a, 472d, 479a, 479e, 525d; Thg. 124d 
Arehepolis: Cra. 394c 

arehers/arehery: 2Alc. 145c, 145e; Hppr. 226c-226d; L. 1.625d, 7.805a, 7.804c, 
7.813d, 8.833b+; L.Hp. 375a+; Riv. 135a; Sis. 391a-391b 
Arehidamus: Ale. 124a 

Arehiloehus: lon 531a, 531d, 532a; R. 2.365c; quoted, Eryx. 397e 
Arehinus: Mx. 234b 
Arehippus: Ltr. 9.357e 

architect(s)/architecture: see builder(s)/building 

arehon(s): Euthphr. 2a; G.Hp. 285e; Mx. 238d; Phdr. 235e; Stm. 290e; Tht. 

210d; see also guardians of law; magistrates, in model eity; office/officials 
Arehytas: Ltr. 7.338c, 7.339a, 7.339d, 7.350a+, 9.357e, 12.359c, 12.359d, 
13.360b 

Areturus: L. 8.844e 
Ardiaeus: R. 10.615c+ 

Areopagus: Phdr. 229d 
Areopagus, Gouneil of: Ax. 367a 

Ares: Gra. 407c+; Epin. 987c; L. 8.833b, 11.920e; Phdr. 252c; R. 3.390c; Smp. 
196d 

Arginusae: Ap. 32b 

Argive/Argos: Ale. 121a; Ax. 367c; L. 3.683c+, 3.690d, 3.692e, 4.708a; Ltr. 

8.354b; Mx. 239b, 245c; Phd. 89c; R. 3.393e; Thg. 124c 
Arion: R. 5.453d 
Ariphron: Prt. 320a 

Aristides, the elder: Grg. 526b; Leh. 179a+; M. 94a; Thg. 130a; Virt. 376c-376d, 
377d 

Aristides, the younger: Leh. 179a; Thg. 130a-130e; Tht. 151a 
Aristippus of Gyrene: Phd. 59c 
Aristippus of Larissa: M. 70b 

aristoeraey/aristoeratie: Ale. 104b, 120d-121b, 122b, 123e; L. 3.681d; Mx. 
238c+; R. 1.338d, 4.445d, 7.541b, 8.544e, 8.545d, 8.546; Stm. 291e, 301a, 
302d; Thg. 128a; see also eonstitution(s); guardians of ideal state; 
king(s/ship); philosopher(s); rule/ 
ruler(s) Aristoerates: Grg. 472b 



Aristoeritus: Ltr. 3.319a, 13.363d 
Aristodemus (hero): L. 3.692b 

Aristodemus of Gydathenaeum: narrator of (174a+) and interloeutor in (174b+) 
Symposium; Smp. 173b, 174a, 176c, 223c 
Aristodorus: Ltr. 10.358c 
Aristogiton: Hppr. 229c-229d; Smp. 182c 

Ariston, father of Adeimantus, Glaueon (and Plato): Ap. 34a; R. 1.327a, 2.368a 
Ariston, father of Hegesippus: Ltr. 2.314e 
Aristonymus: Clt. 406a; R. 1.328b 

Aristophanes: interloeutor in Symposium (176b, 185d, 189a+; his speeeh, 189d- 
193d); Ap. 19c, 18d; Epgr. 18; Smp. 176b, 177e, 185c+, 213c, 221b, 223c 
Aristophon: Grg. 448b 

Aristotle: interloeutor in Parmenides (137c+); Prm. 127d, 135d, 136e 
arithmetie(al): Ale. 126c; Epin. 978b; G.Hp. 285c; Grg. 451b; E. 5.737e, 

5.747a+, 7.809c, 7.818c+, 7.819b, 7.819c; E.Hp. 367c; Phd. 96e+, lOlb; Phdr. 
274c; Phlb. 55d+, 56d+; Prt. 357a; R. 6.511d, 7.521d-526c, 9.587c+; Stm. 
258d; Tht. 147d+, 185c+, 198a+; Ti. 39b+, 47a; see also ealeulation; ligures; 
geometer/ geometrieal/geometry; mathematieal/mathematieian/ mathematies; 
number(s) 

Armenius: R. 10.614b 
arms: see military; war 

army see military; war; see also general(s); helpers; soldier(s) 
art(s): 2Alc. 145e; Glt. 407c; Gra. 423d+; Epin. 975c+; Eryx. 402d; Euthd. 274e, 
289e+, 290b+; Euthphr. 6c; G.Hp. 285e, 298a; Grg. 448b; lon 530b+, 531b, 
540a; E. 2.656d+, 2.667d-670a, 2.672e+, 10.888e+, 10.890d, 10.892b; E.Hp. 
368d, 369a; M. 90e; Phd. 60e+; Phdr. 268a+, 269e+; Phlb. 58a, 58e+, 66b+; 
Prt. 321d, 322c, 327a+, 356d+; R. 2.376e- 3.402c, 3.410a+, 5.472d, 5.475d+, 
7.522a+, 9.588c+, 10.595a-608b; Smp. 197b; Sph. 235e+, 260d+, 264c+, 
266c; Stm. 277a+, 280a+, 283d+, 289c, 290b+, 292d, 295d, 300c+, 302b, 
304a+, 306d, 309d+; see also craft(s); craftsman/craftsmen; expert/expertise; 
handicrafts; professional/professions; seienee(s); skill(s); trade(r/s) 

Artaxerxes: Ale. 121b, 123c-123d 
Artemis: Gra. 406b; E. 8.833b; Tht. 149b 
Artemisium: E. 4.707c; Mx. 241a 
artisan(s): see craftsman/craftsmen 

Aselepiad(s): Phdr. 270c; R. 3.405e+, 10.599c; Smp. 186e; see also physieian(s) 
Aselepius: lon 530a; Phd. 118a; R. 3.405d+, 3.406c, 3.407e+; Smp. 186e; see 



also Aselepiad(s) 

Asia: Aie. 105c, 121a, 121c; Chrm. 158a; Griti. 108e, 112e; Grg. 523e+; Ly. 

209d; Mx. 239d; Ti. 24b, 24e+ 

Asopus: Griti. llOe 
Aspasia: Mx. 235e+, 236b, 249 

Assembiy, at Athens: Aie. 107a, 113b, 114b; Ax. 368d-368e; Euthphr. 3c; G.Hp. 
282b; Prt. 319b+ 

assumption in mathematies and inteiieetuai worid: R. 6.510b+; see also 
hypotheses/hypothesis/hypothetieai 
Assyrian Empire: L. 3.685c+ 

astronomer(s): Epin. 990b+, 991b, 992b, 992d; L.Hp. 367e+, 368b 
astronomy: Epin. 987a, 990a+; Grg. 451c; L. 7.817e, 7.821, 12.967a; Phdr. 

274d; Prt. 315c; R. 7.527d-530c, 10.616e+; Riv. 132b; Smp. 188b; Ti. 38c+; 
see also bodies, heaveniy; heaven(s); pianets; stars 
Astyanax: Cra. 392d 
Astyius: L. 8.840a 
Ataianta: R. 10.620b 
Ate: Smp. 195d 
Athamas: Min. 315c 

atheism/atheists: Ap. 18c, 26; L. 10.885b-899b, 10.907e+, 12.948c, 12.967a; see 
also beiiel; god(s); impiety/impious 

Athena: 2Aic. 150d; Gra. 406d+, 417e; Griti. 109c, llOb, 112b; Euthd. 302d; 
Euthphr. 6b, 6c; G.Hp. 290b+; lon 530b; L. 1.626d, 5.745b, 7.796b+, 7.806b, 
8.848d, 11.920e, 11.921c; Prm. 127b; Prt. 321d; R. 2.379e; Stm. 274d; Ti. 

21e, 23d+ 

Athens: 

TOPOGRAPHY, PUBLiePLAGES ANDBUiLDiNGs: Ap. 32c+; Ax. 364a, 364d-365a; 
ehrm. 153a; Gri. 43a; Griti. llle+; Eryx. 394, 397c, 398e; Euthphr. 2a, 6b; 
Grg. 447a, 455e; Hppr. 229a; Ly. 203a+; M. 89b; Mx. 234a, 244c, 245b; Phd. 
59d; Phdr. 227a, 229a+; Prm. 126a, 127c; Thg. 121a; Tht. 210d; Ti. 21a, 21d+ 
PRIVATE HOUSES: AIc. 122d; Ax. 364d-365a; Chrm. 153a; Eryx. 394c-394e, 

400b; Euthd. 271a, 272d+, 273a; Euthphr. 2a; Grg. 447b; Ly. 203a+, 204a; 
Phdr. 227b; Prm. 126c; Prt. 311a, 337d; R. 1.328b; Smp. 174e+, 223d 
LAWS ANDPOLiTiGALiNSTiTUTiONs: AIc. 106c-106e, 107a-107e, 113b, 114b; Ax. 
365b, 369a; Ap. 25d, 32b, 37b; Gri. 43d, 50d+; Euthphr. 3c; G.Hp. 282b, 

292b; Grg. 461e, 473e; L. 1.642b, 3.693; Ly. 209d; Min. 315b-316a; Mx. 
234a+, 238c, 243c; Phd. 58a+; Prt. 319b+, 322e+, 324c; R. 4.439e; Smp. 



183c, 182a; Thg. 125e-126a, 127e 

RELiGiON(GODS, FESTiVALS, ALTARS, TEMPLES, ETC.): 2Alc. 148d-149e; Chrm. 153a; 
Euthd. 302c+; Euthphr. 6b; Hppr. 229c; lon 530b; L. 1.626d, 1.637b, 7.796b+; 
Ly. 206d; Min. 315b-316a; Phd. 58b; Phdr. 227b, 229c, 235e; Prm. 127b; Prt. 
327d; R. 1.327a, 1.354a, 5.475d; Stm. 290e; Ti. 21b 
history: A1c. 120a; 2Alc. 148d-149e; Ap. 21a, 32c, 37c; Ax. 365b, 369a; Griti. 
108e+, 110a+; Eryx. 392b-392c; Euthphr. 4c; G.Hp. 285e; Grg. 515, 519; 
Hppr. 228b-229d; L. 1.642d+, 3.692c+, 3.698b+, 3.700c+, 4.706b, 4.707b+; 
Ltr. 7.324c+, 7.332b; Min. 320e-321a; Mx. 237b-246d; Phd. 59e, 85b, 116b; 
Prm. 127d; Smp. 182c, 201d; Thg. 124d, 125e-126a; Ti. 21d+, 24e+; Virt. 
376c 

BATTLES, GAMPAiGNS, ANDEXPEDiTiONs: Amphipolis: Ap. 28e; Arginusae: Ap. 

32b; Mx. 243c; Artemisium: L. 4.707c; Mx. 241a; Geos: L. 1.638b; Gorinth: 
Mx. 245e; Tht.l42a; Goro-nea: Ale. 112b; Gyprus: Mx. 241e; Delium: Ap. 
28e; Leh. 181b; Smp. 221a+; Egypt: Mx. 241e; the Euryme-don: Mx. 241e; 
Leehaeum: Mx. 245e; Marathon: Grg. 516d; L. 3.698e+, 4.707c; Mx. 240c+; 
Oenophyta: Mx. 242b; Plataea: Mx. 241c, 245a; Potidaea: Ap. 28e; Chrm. 

153; Smp. 219e+, 221a; Salamis: L. 3.698c, 4.707b+; Mx. 241a, 245a; Sieily: 
Eryx. 392; Sphagia: Mx. 242c+; Tanagra: Ale. 112b; Mx. 242a 
athlete(s): Ale. 119b; 2Alc. 145e; Ap. 36d; Ax. 365a; L. 7.824a, 8.830a+; R. 
3.403e+, 3.410c+, 4.422b+, 7.521d, 8.543b, 10.620b; Riv. 133e, 135e-136a, 
138e; Thg. 123e 

athletie eompetitions and events: Ale. 107e; 2Alc. 145c-145d; L. 1.633a+, 
6.764c+, 6.765c, 8.828c, 8.830c+, 8.832d+, 9.865a+, 12.947e, 12.955a+; Riv. 
135e-136a, 138e; Virt. 377e, 378e; see also gymnasties; physieal eulture and 
training; trainers/training 
Athos: L. 3.699a 

Atlantie Oeean: Griti. 108e, 114a; Ti. 24e 
Atlantis: Griti. 108e, 113c+; Ti. 24e+, 25d 
Atlas: Griti. 114a, 120d; Phd. 99c 
Atreus: Gra. 395b+; Stm. 268e+ 

Atropos: L. 12.960c; R. 10.617c, 10.620e 

Attie language, aneient: Gra. 398b, 401c, 410c, 418b+, 420b, 426c 

Attiea: Griti. 109b+; L. 3.698b+, 4.706b; Mx. 237b+; R. 3.404d; Ti. 24a+ 

attunement, the soul as an: Phd. 85e+, 91+; see also harmonies/harmony 

aulos: see llute, llute-playing 

Autoehthon: Griti. 114c 



autoehthones: Griti. 109d, 113c; Mx. 237b, 237e, 245d; Stm. 269b, 271a+ 
autoeraey/autoerat: L. 2.661b, 3.697c+, 3.701e, 4.709e+, 4.714d+; see also 
tyrannical/tyranny/tyrant(s) 

Autolyeus: R. 1.334b 

auxiliaries in the ideal state: see guardians of ideal state; helpers 

avarice: see greed 

Avengers: Ax. 372 

aviary, in the mind: Tht. 197c+ 

Axiochus: interloeutor in Axiochus (365a+); Ax. 364a-365c, 369a, 371d- 371e; 

Euthd. 271a, 275a 
Azaes: Griti. 114c 


B 

baeehanals/baeehants/Baeehie possession: lon 534a; L. 2.672b, 7.815c, 7.790e; 
Phdr. 253a 

Baeehius: Ltr. 1.309c 

bad(ness): Ale. 115a-117a, 118a, 125a- 125b, 133c, 134a-134b, 135b-135c; 
2Alc. 141a, 141c-144a, 146d-146e, 147d, 149c; Ap. 30d, 41; Ax. 369e-370a; 
Chrm. 156e; Clt. 407a, 409d; Def. 411d, 411e-412a, 412b, 412c, 413d, 415e, 
416; Dem. 384e; Epin. 978a; Eryx. 393e, 395d-399d, 404e, 405d-406a; 

G.Hp. 296b+; Grg. 468a+, 477; Hppr. 227a-228a, 229e-232a; L. 2.656b, 
2.660e+, 4.716e, 5.728b, 5.731c, 9.860d, 10.899e+, 10.905b, 10.906a; Ltr. 
7.335a+, 7.351c; Ly. 214d, 217b-221c; M. 77+; Min. 314d, 321d; Phd. 89e; 
Phdr. 255b; Phlb. 41a; Prt. 344c+, 345d+, 352c+, 353d+, 357d+; R. 1.350c+, 
2.364b+, 2.379b+, 3.391d+, 3.408e+, 4.445c, 5.452d+, 10.608e+; Riv. 132c, 
133b, 136b, 137a-138a, 138d-139a; Sis. 390c-391d; Sph. 227d+; Stm. 

273b+; Tht. 176a+; Ti. 86e; Virt. 376d-377a, 378d; see also evil(s); injustice; 
vice; wieked(ness) 

Bakis: Thg. 124d 

barbarian(s): 2Alc. 141c; Cra. 409d+, 417c, 421c+, 425e; L. 9.870a+; Ltr. 
3.319d, 7.331e, 7.332b, 7.336a, 8.355d, 8.356b, 8.357a; R. 5.452c, 5.470c, 
8.544d; Stm. 262d 
Basile: Ghrm. 153a 
Batieia: Cra. 392a 
Beauty (goddess): Smp. 206d 



beauty/beautiful: 

BEAUTY IN ITSELE, EORM OE BEAUTY, ABSOLUTE BEAUTY (GONTRASTED WITH 

PARTIGULAR, RELATIYELY OR IMPEREEGTLY BEAUTIEUL OR UNBEAUTIEUL THINGS): 

Cra. 439c+, Euthd. 300e+; G.Hp. 286d+, 287c+, 287e+, 288e+, 289c+, 292d+, 
293b, 296e+, 304d+; L. 2.655c; Ltr. 2.312e, 7.342d; Phd. 65d, 75d, 78d, 100; 
Phdr. 249e, 250, 254b; Prm. 130b; R. 5.476b+, 5.479a+, 6.493e+, 6.501b, 
6.507b; Sph. 257d+; Smp. 201c+, 204d+, 210, 211 

NATURE OE BEAUTY, ITS RELATIONS TO (AND DISTINGTNESS EROM) OTHER QUALITIES 

AND OBiEGTs: Eryx. 400c; G.Hp. 286c, 289e, 290c+, 291d+, 293e+, 294b+, 
295a, 295b+, 296d, 296e+, 297b, 297c+, 297d, 297e+, 302b+, 303d, 303e+; 
Grg. 474d+; L. 5.727d, 8.841c; Ly. 216c+; Phdr. 250+; Phlb. 51b+, 64e, 65+; 
R. 3.401c+, 5.452e; Smp. 201b+, 204e, 206 
personalbeauty: A1c. 104a, 107b, 113b, 121d, 123e, 131c-132a; Ghrm. 154; 
Clt. 409c, 410b; Def. 414a, 414e; Epgr. 4, 5, 7; Eryx. 395a-395d; Hppr. 227d, 
231e; L. 5.727d, 9.859c+; Prt.. 309a; Riv. 132d, 133a, 134d; Smp. 217a, 218e, 
219c; Tht. 185e 

beeoming: Def. 411a; Phlb. 53c+, 54+; Prt. 340b+; R. 7.518c, 521d; Sph. 248a+; 
Tht. 152d+, 157; Ti. 27d+, 29c; see also generation(s)/genesis; generation and 
destruetion 

beds, the three: R. 10.596b+ 
being: 

NATURE OE BEING/NOT-BEING; RELATIONS TO BEGOMING, NOT-BEING, APPEARANGE, ONE, 

MANY, etg: Def. 411a, 416; Epin. 983d+; Ly. 217c; Phlb. 54+; Prm. 127e, 
142c+, 144a+; Prt. 340b+; R. 7.518c, 7.521d, 9.585c+; Sis. 390d-391c; Sph. 
242c+, 245, 247+, 249, 254+, 256d+; Tht. 152d+, 157, 180e; Ti. 27d+, 29c, 
35a+, 37a, 51e+, 52d 

BEING/NOT-BEING AND KNOWLEDGE, UNDERSTANDING, THOUGHT, REASON, 

INTELLIGENGE, SOUL, BELIEE, lUDGMENT, SENSE-PERGEPTION, DESIRE, SPEEGH, ETG: 

Phd. 65, Phdr. 247+, 249e, 250; Phlb. 59d; R. 5.477a+, 6.484, 6.485, 6.486e, 
6.490, 6.500c, 6.501d, 7.518c, 7.521d, 7.525, 7.537d, 9.581e, 9.582c, 

9.585c+; Sph. 248a, 249+, 254a, 261e+; Tht. 173e, 185c, 188d+; Ti. 27d+, 

29c, 37a, 51e+ see also beeoming; essenee; flux; one 
belief: Clt. 409e; Epin. 978b; Grg. 454d+; R. 6.511d, 7.533e+; Tht. 200e+, 
206c+, 208b+; Ti. 29c, 37c; see also judgment(s), opinion 
Bendis: R. 1.327a, 1.354a 

beneficial/benefit: Ale. 113d-115a, 116c-117e; Clt. 409c, 410b; Def. 414a, 

414e; Eryx. 394a, 395a-395d, 396b; G.Hp. 284d, 284e+, 296e+, 297c, 303a; 
Hppr. 227d, 231e; Prt. 333d+; Tht. 177c+; Riv. 132d, 134d 



better: see good(ness/s) 

Bias: G.Hp. 281c, 281e; Prt. 343a; R. 1.335e; alluded to, Ax. 368b 
bigness: G.Hp. 294b; Prm. 131c+, 149d+, 161d+; see also tallness 
Blaek Sea: Grg. 511d+; L. 7.804e 

Blessed, Islands of the: Epin. 992c; Grg. 523b, 526c; Mx. 235c; R. 7.519c, 
7.540b; Smp. 179, 180b 
bodies/body: 

AS MATERIAL THINGS IN GENERAL, ELEMENTS, INANIMATE BODIES, HEAYENLY BODIES: 

Def. 411b, 411c; Epin. 981b+, 983c; L. 12.967a; Ltr. 7.342d; Phd. 78c+; Riv. 
132b; Sph. 246a+; Ti. 53c+, 56d+; see also planets; stars; elements; soul(s) 

HUMAN/ANIMAL BODIES: 

1. ORIGIN, STRUGTURE, AND GHARAGTERISTIGS; BODILY HEALTH/SIGKNESS; GARE AND 
GULTURE OE THE BODY: Alc. 126a, 128c; Glt. 410d; Def. 412d, 414c; Eryx. 
401c-402e, 404a-404b, 405e-406a; G.Hp. 295c; Grg. 504e+, 524b+; Hppr. 
230e; L. 5.728d+, 7.788c+, 7.795d, 12.959b, 12.964d+; Ltr. 7.331b; Ly. 217b, 
219a; Min. 317e; Phd. 79, 87d, 96c; Prt. 326b; R. 1.341e, 3.407b+, 5.462d, 
5.464b, 9.591c, 9.591d; Tht. 184b+; Ti. 61c, 91c; Virt. 378e; for parts and 
functions of the body, see anatomy 

2. RELATION OE HUMAN BODY TO HUMAN SOUL/MIND/INTELLEGT: A1c. 128a, 129e- 
132c; Ax. 365a, 365e-366a, 370d, 371a; Glt. 407e, 408e, 410d; Gra. 400c, 
403b, 403e+; Def. 414c; Grg. 493a, 517+, 524b; Hale. 5; L. 5.728d+, 5.743e, 
8.828d, 9.870b, 10.892a+, 10.896c+, 10.904a, 12.959a+, 12.966d+; Ltr. 
8.355b; Min. 321c-321d; Phd. 64c+, 66+, 80+, 87d, 94b; Phdr. 250c, 258e; 
Prt. 326b; R. 3.402d, 3.407b+, 9.585d, 9.591d; Riv. 134d-134e; Tht. 184b+; 
Ti. 34c, 44c+, 61c-72d, 88c+; see also pereeption, pleasure(s) 

Boeotia(ns): Ale. 112c; L. 1.636b; Mx. 242a+, 244d, 245c; Phd. 99a; Smp. 182b 
Boreas: L. 2.661a; Phdr. 229b+ 

boy(s): Ale. llOa-llOe, 121e-122a, 135b; Ax. 367a; Ghrm. 154; L. 2.666a, 
7.796c+, 7.808d, 7.810e+, 8.833c; Ly. 206e-209, 211, 223; Phd. 77e; Prt. 
325d+; R. 3.397d; Riv. 132a-132b, 133a-133b, 134a, 135a; Thg. 121d-122d, 
127b-127e, 131a; Virt. 378e, 379a-379b; see also ehildren 
Brasidas: Smp. 22le 
bravery: see eourage(ous) 

Briareus: Euthd. 299c; L. 7.795c+ 

Bryson: Ltr. 13.360c 

builder(s)/building: Ale. 107a; 2Alc. 140b-140c; Glt. 409b-409d; Griti. 115c+; 
Epin. 975c; Eryx. 403d, 403e; lon 537d; Phlb. 56b; Prt. 312d, 319b, 322a, 



324e; R. 3.401a+, 4.438d; Riv. 135b-135c; Sis. 390c; Sph. 266d; Stm. 280c; 
Thg. 124b; Virt. 376c-376d 

burial: G.Hp. 291d, 292e+; L. 4.717d+, 4.719d, 9.873c+, 12.947b+, 12.958e+; 
Mx. 234b+; R. 3.414a, 5.465e, 5.468e+, 7.540b+; see also death (treatment of 
dead, ete.); funeral(s) 
business: see eommeree 


e 

Cadmean(s)/Cadmus: L. 1.641c, 2.663e; Mx. 239b, 245d; Phd. 95a 
Gaeneus: L. 12.944d 

ealeulation: Grg. 451b+; L.Hp. 366c+; Phdr. 274d; Prt. 356d+; R. 7.524- 526c, 
10.602d; Stm. 259e; Tht. 198a+; see also arithmetie(al); eounting; 
measure(ment/s) 

Gallaesehrus: Chrm. 153c, 169b; Prt. 316a 

Galliades: Ale. 119a 

Gallias, son of Galliades: Ale. 119a 

Gallias, son of Hipponieus: interloeutor in Protagoras (317d, 335d+); Ap. 20a; 
Ax. 366c; Cra. 391c; Eryx. 395a; Phlb. 19b; Prt. 311a, 314e, 315d, 335d, 
336e, 337d, 362a; Tht. 165a 

Gallieles: interloeutor in Gorgias (447a+, 458d, 481b+); Grg. 447b, 481b+, 
481d+, 487b+, 491e+, 495d, 506c, 513b, 515a, 526e+ 

Gallierite: Thg. 125d-125e 
Galliope: Phdr. 259d 
Gallipus: Ltr. 7.333e+ 

Gallirhoe: Ax. 364a 

Gallistratus: Sis. 388c 

Callixenus: Ax. 368d 

Gambyses: L. 3.694c, 3.695b+; Mx. 239e 

eapital punishment: see death (death as punishment) 

Garian: Euthd. 285c; L. 7.800e; Leh. 187b 
carpenter(s)/carpentry: see builder(s)/building 

earthaginian(s): Eryx. 399e-400d; L. 1.637d, 2.674a; Ltr. 7.333a, 7.349c, 
8.353a; Min. 315b-315c, 316a 
Gastor and Polydeuees: Euthd. 293a; L. 7.796b 

eause(s): Def. 411a, 411b, 414b, 414e, 416; Epin. 983c; Euthphr. lOe; G.Hp. 



296e+; L. 7.821a, 10.891c; M. 98a; Phd. 96, 101; Phlb. 26e+, 30b+; Stm. 
281d+, 287b+; Ti. 28, 29a, 46c+, 48a+, 61c+, 68e+ 
cave, allegory of: R. 7.514+, 7.532b+, 7.539e 
Cave of Zeus: Min. 319e 

Gebes: interloeutor in Phaedo (60c+, 69e+, 77c+, 86e+, 91e+, 95a+); Cri. 45b; 

Ltr. 13.363a; Phd. 59b, 60c+, 61d, 62a, 63a, 70a+, 73d+, 77a+, 87b+, 103c 
Cecrops: Criti. llOa 
eelibaey: see marriage 
Celts: L. 1.637d 

eensorship: R. 2.377b+, 3.386+, 3.401b+, 10.595+; L. 7.801b+, 7.817d, 8.829d; 
see also lietion, poetry 

eentaur: Ax. 369c; Phdr. 229d; Stm. 291b, 303c 

Ceos/Ceans: Ap. 19e; Eryx 397c; G.Hp. 282a; Hppr. 228c; L. 1.638b; Prt. 314c, 
315d, 316c, 341b+, 341e; R. 10.600c; Thg. 127e 
Gephalus of Clazomenae: narrator of Parmenides (126a+) 

Gephalus, the elder, father of Lysanias: R. 1.330b 

Gephalus, the younger, son of Lysanias, father of Lysias and Polemarehus: 
interloeutor in Republie (1.328c+); Phdr. 227a, 263d, R. 1.327b, 1.328c, 
1.329, 1.329e+, 1.330b, 1.331d 
Gephisian: Ap. 33e 
Gepis: Prt. 315e 
Gerameis: Prt. 315e 
Geramieus: Prm. 127c 
Gerberus: R. 9.588c 
Gereyon: L. 7.796a 
Ceyx: Hale. 1 

ehaeredemus: Euthd. 297e+ 

Ghaerephon: interloeutor in Charmides (153b+), Gorgias (447b+, 458c, 481b), 
and Haleyon (1+); Ap. 21a; Chrm. 153b+; Grg. 447a+ 
ehaleis: Cra. 392a 

ehange(s): L. 7.797d+, 10.893c+, 10.903d+, 10.904c+, 11.929c; Prm. 138c, 
163e+; R. 4.424b+; Smp. 207d+; Sph. 249a+; Tht. 181+; Def. 411a; see also 
innovation; motion(s) 

Ghaos (god): Smp. 178b 

ehaos: Ax. 371e; Grg. 465d; Phd. 72c; Stm. 273b+; Tht. 153d; Ti. 52e+, 69b 
eharaeter(s): L. 2.669b+, 5.747d, 7.791b+, 7.798d+, 8.831e, 10.904c, 11.929c; 
Ltr. 7.342d; R. 1.329d, 3.395c+, 3.400e, 4.435e+, 5.456a, 6.491e, 6.495a+, 



6.503c+, 7.519a; Smp. 207e; Stm. 306e+; Tht.l44b; see also temper(ament) 
chariot(s)/charioteer: Phdr. 246+, 253c+; Thg. 123c-123d 
eharmantides: R. 1.328b 

eharmides: interloeutor in Charmides (155e+, 176a+); Ax. 364a; Chrm. 154a+, 
175e, 176c; Prt. 315a; Smp. 222b; Thg. 128e 
eharondas: R. 10.599e 
eharybdis: Ltr. 7.345e 
ehastity: L. 8.835d+ 
ehen: Prt. 343a 

ehildren: Ale. llOe, 121d-121e, 122c; 2Alc. 142b-142c; Ax. 366d-366e; Clt. 
407c, 408e, 409e; Cri. 51c; G.Hp. 286a, 291d, 292e+; Hale. 3-6, 8; L. 
1.643b+, 2.653a+, 2.658d, 2.659e, 2.664b, 2.666a, 2.674b, 4.717b+, 4.721c, 
5.729a, 6.766a, 6.773d+, 6.774a, 6.775b+, 6.776b, 6.783b+, 6.785a, 7.788, 
7.791b+, 7.792b+, 7.793e+, 7.794a, 7.797b+, 7.804d, 7.808d+, 7.819b+, 
8.829b, 9.855a, 9.856d, 9.869b, 11.928d+, 11.930d, 11.930e+, 12.963; Leh. 
185a, 197a; Ly. 219d; Mx. 247c+, 248d+; Phd. 77e; R. 2.363d, 2.377+, 
3.397d, 3.401b+, 3.415b+, 4.423d, 4.425a, 4.441a, 5.449a+, 5.457d+, 5.460c, 
5.461a, 5.466e+, 5.467d+, 7.536e, 7.537a, 8.543a, 9.590e+; Smp. 207+, 209; 
Stm. 272a; Tht. 160e; Ti. 18c+; see also boy(s); girl(s); inlantieide; inlants; 
young 

ehilon: Prt. 343a 
ehimera: Phdr. 229d; R. 9.588c 
ehios: Euthd. 271c, 288a 
ehiron: L.Hp. 371d; R. 3.391c 
ehoir(s): see ehorus(es); musie(al) 
eholarges: Grg. 487c 

ehorus(es): Ale. 125d-125e; Grg. 501e; L. 2.654b, 2.665+, 2.666d, 2.672e; Ltr. 

2.654a, 13.362a; Thg. 123e; see also musie(al) 

Ghryses: R. 3.392e+ 
ehrysippus: Cra. 395b 

Gimon: Grg. 503c, 515d, 516d, 519a; Thg. 126a 

Ginesias: Grg. 501e 

Ginyras: L. 2.660e 

Githaeron: Griti. llOd 

eithara: see lyre 

citizen(s): Ale. 126c-126d, 127c; Ax. 369a; Gri. 50e+; Dem. 385c; Epgr. 12; 
Hppr. 228c; L. 1.643e, 2.666e, 3.689, 5.730d, 5.737a+, 5.738d+, 5.742b, 



5.743c+, 5.744c, 6.754d, 6.759b, 6.770b+, 6.771a+, 6.771e, 7.801e+, 7.807a+, 
7.816e, 7.822e+, 8.830a+, 8.832d, 8.840+, 8.842d, 8.846d, 8.847d, 9.877d, 
11.919d+, 11.929a; Min. 320a-320b; R. 4.419, 5.462b+, 8.543b+, 8.551e+; 
Stm. 308d+; Thg. 125e-126a; Ti. 18b; Virt. 376d; see also guardians of ideal 
state 

eity/eities: Ale. llle, 122e, 125c, 125d- 127c, 133e, 134b-135b, 135e; Ax. 

370b; eit. 407d-407e, 409d; Def. 413b, 415b, 415c, 416; Eryx. 396e; G.Hp. 
285d; L. 3.680e+, 4.704a, 4.705a, 4.712e+, 6.758a, 8.829a; Min. 314c-314e, 
317a, 317c, 321b; Prt. 322b+; R. 2.372d, 3.415d+, 4.422e+, 8.551d, 9.592; 

Riv. 138b, 138e; Thg. 124a, 125e-126a, 126c, 128a; Virt. 379c; see also 
eonstitution(s); government(s); soeiety; state(s) (politieal); model eity 
elass(es) (soeial/politieal/eeonomie): Griti. llOe, 112b+; L. 5.744c, 6.754d; R. 
3.415a+, 4.421a+, 4.433a+, 4.441e, 4.443c+, 5.453b+, 8.551e+, 8.564e+; Ti. 
17c, 24a+ 

elass(es) (sorts, kinds, groups, aggregates, genera, ete.); see genus, kinds 

Clazomenae: Ap. 26d; lon 541d; Prm. 126a+ 

eieisthenes: Ax. 365e 

eieobulus: Prt. 343a 

eieombrotus: Phd. 59c 

eieopatra: Grg. 471c 

eieophantus: M. 93c; Virt. 377a-377c 

elimate: L. 5.747d, 6.782a; see also seasons 

eiinias, brother of Aleibiades: Ale. 104b, 118e; Ax. 364a-364d; Prt. 320a 
eiinias, eousin of Aleibiades: interloeutor mAxiochus (364b+) and Euthydemus 
(275e+, 288d+); Euthd. 271a, 273a, 275a+, 275d-282d, 288d-290e 
eiinias, father of Aleibiades: Ale. 103a, 104b, 105d, 112c, 113b, 121a, 131e; 
2Alc. 141b; Grg. 481d; Prt. 309c 

eiinias, the Gretan: interloeutor in Laws (624a+) and Epinomis (973a+) 
eiito: Grit. 113d, 116c 
Glitomaehus: Thg. 129a 

eiitophon: interloeutor in eiitophon (406a+) and Republie (1.340a+); Glt. 406a- 
407a, 410d-410e; R. 1.328b, 1.340a 
eiotho: L. 12.960c; R. 10.617c, 10.620e 
Gnidus: Epgr. 17 

Gnossus: L. 1.625b, 1.629c, 3.702c, 4.707e, 4.712e, 6.752d+, 6.753a, 6.754b+; 
Min. 319b 

Goeytus: Ax. 371b; Phd. 113c, 114a; R. 3.387b 



Godrus: Smp. 208d 
eoinage: see eurreney, money 

colonization/colony: L. 3.702c, 4.707e, 4.708c+, 5.736a, 5.740e, 6.752d+, 
6.754b+, 11.923d, 11.925b, 11.929a, 12.950a, 12.969; Ltr. 3.315d, 3.316b, 
3.319b, 7.331e, 7.332e, 7.336a, 7.336d, 8.357a+; see also emigration, model 
eity, settlements 
Golophon: Epgr. 5 

eomedy: L. 2.658d, 7.816e+, 11.935d+; Phlb. 48a, 50b; R. 3.394d+, 3.397d, 
10.606c; Smp. 223d 

eomie poets: see eomedy, poet(s), poetry, theater 
eommand: see rule/ruler(s) 
eommander(s): see general(s) 

eommeree: Grg. 452b+; L. 8.842d, 8.847d, 8.849+, 11.915d+, 11.919d+; see 
also merehant(s), money, trade(rs) 
eommissioners, in the model eity: see wardens, in the model eity 
eommissioners, of Athens (the Eleven): Phd. 59e 

eommon meals: L. 1.625c+, 1.633a, 1.636b+, 6.762, 6.780b+, 6.781c+, 6.783b, 
7.806e, 8.839d, 8.842b; R. 3.416e, 5.458c 
eommunity of property: Griti. llOd; L. 5.739c+, 7.807b; R. 3.416d+, 4.420a, 
4.422d, 5.464b+, 8.543b; Ti. 18b+ 

eommunity of women and ehildren: L. 5.739c, 7.807b; R. 5.449c+, 5.457d+, 
8.543a; Ti. 18c+ 

eompetitions, athletie: see athletie eompetitions and events 
eoneeit: L. 3.701a; Sph. 230b+, 267e+; Tht. 210c; see also omniseienee; self- 
eoneeit 

eontidenee: Def. 412c; L. 1.644d, 1.647a+; Leh. 197b; M. 88b; Prt. 349c+, 350c, 
351, 359+; see also hope 
Gonnus: Euthd. 272c, 295d; Mx. 235e 
eonseienee: L. 3.699c; see also reverence 
eonseiousness: Phlb. 34, 43b 

eonstitution(s): Def. 415c; L. 3.676b+, 3.681d, 3.693d, 4.712e+, 4.715b, 5.739, 
6.782a, 7.807b; Ltr. 5.321d, 8.355e+; Mx. 238c+; R. 1.338d, 4.420b+, 4.445c, 
8.544+, 8.550c+, 8.555b+, 8.557d, 8.562+, 9.576c+; Stm. 271e, 276e, 291d+, 
301a+, 302c+; see also government(s); state(s); aristoeraey/aristoeratie; 
demoeraey/demoeratie; oligarehy/oligarehie; tyranny/tyrannical/tyrant(s) 
eontests: Grg. 501e; lon 530a+; Mx. 249b; L. 1.646d, 2.657d+, 5.731a+, 
6.764d+, 7.807c, 8.828c+, 8.833e+, 8.839e+, 8.865a, 12.947e, 12.949a, 



12.955a+; R. 3.404a, 6.504a; see also athletie eompetitions and events; 
games; sports 

eontraet(s): Cri. 51d+; L. 5.729e, 8.847b, 11.920d+; Ltr. 6.323c+; R. 8.556b 
eontradietion: Euthd. 285d+; R. 4.436b+, 5.454a, 10.602e 
eontrary/eontraries/eontrariety: Def. 416; L. 7.816d, 10.889c, 10.896d; Ly. 215e, 
218b; Prm. 129a+, 155a, 159a, 160a+; see also opposites 
convention: Grg. 482e; L. 10.889e; Tht. 172a+, 177c+; see also names 
eooking: Ale. 117c; Epin. 975a+; Grg. 462d+, 465b+, 500b, 500e+, 501a, 

518b+; Ly. 209+; Min. 316e-317b; R. 1.332c; Thg. 125c; Virt. 376b- 376d 
eopy and original: Ti. 29b, 31a; see also image(s); imitation/imitative/imitators; 
likeness(es) 

Gorinth: Ltr. 3.318a; Mx. 244d, 245c, 245e; R. 3.404d; Thg. 124c; Tht. 142a 

Gorinthus: Euthd. 292e 

Goriseus: Ltr. 6.322c, 6.322d, 6.323a 

Goronea: Ale. 112c 

eorruption of youth: Ap. 24+; Euthphr. 2c, 3a+, 5b; R. 6.492a 
Gorybantes: Euthd. 277d; lon 534a; L. 7.790d+; Smp. 215e 
Cos: Prt. 311b 

Gosmos (god): Epin. 977b, 987b 

eosmos: Hale. 2, 6; Phlb. 29e; see also order; universe; world 
Gouneil, at Athens: Ap. 32b; G.Hp. 282c, 304a+; Mx. 234a+, 235e 
eouneil, in model eity: Epin. 992e; L. 6.756b+, 6.758b+, 6.766b, 10.908a, 
10.909a, 12.951d+, 12.961a+, 12.968a, 12.969b; see also senate 
eounting: Epin. 978b+; Just. 373b-373d; Stm. 259e; see also arithmetie(al); 
ealeulation 

eourage(ous): Ale. 115b-115e, 121e-122a, 122c; Ax. 365a; Def. 412a, 412c, 
416; Epin. 975e; Grg. 495c+; L. 1.630a+, 1.634a+, 3.696b, 5.733e, 10.901e, 
12.963c+, 12.963e; Leh. 190d-199e; M. 88b; Phd. 68c+, 114e; Prt. 329e+, 
349a-360d; R. 3.386, 4.429c+, 4.442c, 6.486a, 6.487a, 6.490c, 6.494b, 
6.503d+; Stm. 306b+, 308a, 308e+, 309e; see also eonlidenee; valor 
eourtesans: Phdr. 240b; R. 3.404d 
eourts of law: see law eourts 

covetousness: of honor, see ambition; of wealth, see greed 

eowardiee: Ale. 115d-115e; Ax. 365b; Def. 416; L. 10.900e+, 12.944e+; Mx. 

246b, 246e; Prt. 326c, 359+; R. 5.468a, 6.486b; see also eourage(ous) 
craft(s): Griti. 109e; Epin. 974e+; Grg. 448b+, 449a+, 450b+, 451a+, 456c, 
462c+, 500a+, 511c, 512c; L. 3.677b+, 8.846d+; Phlb. 55d+; R. 1.332c+, 



1.342a+, 1.345b-347a, 4.421d+, 4.429d+, 6.495c+, 7.522b, 7.533b, 10.596b+, 
10.601d; Stm. 274c, 303d+; Tht. 146d+, 147b; Ti. 23a+; see also 
art(s)/artist(s); craftsman/craftsmen; skill(s) 
craftsman/craftsmen: 2Alc. 145e; Ap. 22d; Hppr. 226c-226d; L. 11.920+; R. 

1.340d, 2.370d+, 3.406c+, 5.466e+, 10.596d+; see also artisans 
Gratinus: Ltr. 13.363a 
Gratistolus: Ltr. 2.310c 
Gratylus, etymologies in: see etymology 
Gratylus: interloeutor in Gratylus (383a, 427e+) 

ereation: Epin. 981+; L. 10.888e+, 10.893c+; Prt. 320c+, 269c+; R. 10.596c+; 
Sph. 265b+; Ti. 28e+, 39e+; see also generation(s)/genesis; 
production/productive 

ereator of world: L. 10.886-899b; Sph. 265b+; Stm. 269c+; Ti. 28+ 

ereatures: Epin. 979a, 984b+; Prt. 320d 

eredit: L. 8.849e, 11.915d+; Ltr. 13.361c, 13.362a+ 

Greon, king of Thebes: 2Alc. 151b-151c; Ltr. 2.311b 
Greon of Thessaly: Prt. 339a 
Greophylus: R. 10.600b 
Gresphontes: L. 3.683d, 3.692b 

Cretan(s)/Crete: Cri. 52e; L. 1.624a-626b+, 1.629b, 1.631b, 1.633a, 1.635b+, 
1.636b+, 1.641e, 2.660b+, 2.662b, 2.662c, 2.666e, 2.673b+, 2.674a, 3.680c, 
3.683a, 3.693e, 3.702c, 4.704d, 4.705d, 4.707b, 4.707e+, 4.712e, 6.752d+, 
6.754b+, 6.780b+, 7.796b, 8.834d, 8.836b, 8.842b, 8.847e, 12.950c; Min. 
318d-321b; Phd. 58a; Prt. 342a+; R. 5.452c, 8.544c, 8.545b, 9.575d 
Cretic rhythm: see enoplios 

erime(s): 2Alc. 143c-144c; Cri. 50b+; Eryx. 396e-397a; L. 9.854b, 9.860d+, 
9.864d+, 9.870a+, 10.908c+; R. 1.344a+, 1.348d, 6.491e, 6.495b, 8.552c+, 
9.575a 

eriminal(s): Grg. 525e; L. 9.853b+; Ltr. 8.352c; Phd. 113e+; Prt. 325b; R. 

6.491e, 6.495b, 8.552d+, 10.615e 
Grison: L. 8.840a; Prt. 335e+ 

Gritias: interloeutor in Charmides (153d+, 161c, 162d+), Gritias (106b+), 
Eryxias (395e+), Protagoras (336d+) and Timaeus (20d+); Chrm. 153c, 155a, 
156a, 157c, 161b, 162e+, 176c; Griti. 106b+, 108c+, 113b; Eryx. 392a, 397b- 
397c, 399b-399e, 403c, 405b; Ltr. 7.324c+; Prt. 316a+, 336d+; Ti. 20a 
Gritias, son of Dropides, grandfather of the above: Chrm. 157e; Ti. 20e+ 
eritieism: Criti. 107b+; G.Hp. 286c; lon 531d+; L. 1.635a; Phdr. 262c+; Prt. 



343+; Stm. 299b+ 

Grito: interloeutor in Crito (43a+), Euthydemus (271a+, 290e+, 304c+) and 
Phaedo (63d+, 115b+); Ap. 33e, 38b; Cri. 43a+, 44c, 45a+, 53d; Euthd. 272d, 
290e-292e, 304c, 305b, 306d+; Phd. 59b, 60a, 63d, 115b, 115d, 117d, 118a 
Gritobulus: Ap. 33e, 38b; Euthd. 271b, 306d; Phd. 59b 
Groesus: Ltr. 2.311a; R. 8.566c 
Grommyon: Leh. 196e 

Gronus: Cra. 396b, 402a, 404a; Epin. 987c; Euthphr. 6a, 8b; Grg. 523a+; Hppr. 
229b; L. 4.713b+; Min. 315c; R. 2.378a; Smp. 195b+; Stm. 269a, 271c, 

272a+, 276a; Ti. 40e 

Gtesippus: interloeutor in Euthydemus (283e+, 294b+) and Lysis (204c+, 211c+); 
Euthd. 273a, 274b+, 283e+, 285c+, 288a, 294b+, 300d; Ly. 203a+, 206d, 
211c+; Phd. 59b 
Guretes: L. 7.796b 

eurreney: Dem. 383b; Eryx. 400a-400e; L. 5.742a, 5.746d, 11.918b; Virt. 378d; 
see also money 

eustom: Cra. 434e; Just. 372a; L. 1.637d, 3.680a, 3.681b, 6.782, 8.841b, 

12.959e; Min. 313b-313c, 316b-317c, 320a; Prt. 337d; Stm. 295a, 298d; see 
also convention; law(s)/legislation; tradition(s) 

Gyane: Thg. 125d-125e 

eyeles in nature: L. 3.677a; R. 8.546a; Stm. 269c+; Ti. 22c+ 

Gyelopes: L. 3.680b, 3.682a 
Gydathenaeum: Smp. 173b 
Gydias: Chrm. 155d 
eymindis: Cra. 392a 
Gynosarges: Ax. 364a, 372 
Gypris (Aphrodite): Epgr. 17 
Gyprus: L. 5.738c; Mx. 241e 
Gypselids: Phdr. 236b 
Gypselus: Thg. 124c 
Gyrene: Tht. 143d 
Gyrnus: L. 1.630a 

Gyrus: Ale. 105c; L. 3.694c+, 3.695b+; Ltr. 2.311a, 4.320d; Mx. 239d, 239e 
Cyzicus: lon 541c; Ltr. 13.360c 


D 



Daedalus: Ale. 121a; Euthphr. llb+, 15b; G.Hp. 282a; lon 533a; L. 3.677d; M. 
97d; R. 7.529e 

daemon(s) (spirits): Ap. 27+; Ax. 371c; Cra. 397e+; Epin. 984d+; L. 4.713d, 
4.717b, 5.727a, 5.738b, 5.738d, 5.740a, 7.801e, 8.848d, 10.906a, 10.910a; R. 
4.427b; Smp. 202e; Stm. 271d+; Ti. 41a+; see also spirit(s) 

Damon: Ale. 118c; Ax. 364a; Leh. 180c, 197d, 200a+; R. 3.400b+, 4.424c 
Danaids: Ax. 371e 
Danaus: Mx. 245d 

dance(s)/dancing: Ale. 108a, 108c, 125d; Ax. 366a, 371d; Clt. 407c; Epin. 982e; 
lon 536a; L. 2.654a+, 2.656e, 2.660b, 2.672e+, 6.771e+, 7.791a, 7.795d+, 
7.796b+, 7.798e+, 7.802a+, 7.804b, 7.809b, 7.813a+, 7.814d+, 7.816c, 
12.942d; Prt. 347c; R. 2.373b, 3.412b; Ti. 40c; see also 
baeehanals^aeehants/Baeehie possession 
Dardania: L. 3.681e, 3.702a; see also Trojan(s)/Troy 
Dardanus: G.Hp. 293b; L. 3.702a 

Darius: Grg. 483d; L. 3.695c+, 3.698c+; Ltr. 7.332a+; Ly. 211e+; Mx. 239e, 
240a; Phdr. 258b 
Datis: L. 3.698c; Mx. 240a 

day(s): Def. 411b; Laws 7.800e, 8.828a, 8.834e, 8.849a+; Prm. 131b; Tim. 39c, 
47a 
death: 

NATURE OF DEATH, ATTITUDES TOWARD DEATH, VALUE OF DEATH: Alc. 115b-115e; 
Ap. 29, 35, 37b, 40b+; Ax. 364b-365d, 366c, 367b-367c, 369b-370a, 370e, 
372; Ax. 365c-366b, 370c-370e; Def. 412a; Epgr. 14, 15; Grg. 524b+; L. 
8.828d, 12.944d+; Ltr. 7.331d; Mx. 234b, 247c+; Phd. 61d-69, 71c, 77e, 80c, 
95, 107e; R. 1.330d+, 3.386+, 6.486a; Ti. 81d+ 

TREATMENT OF THE DEAD, RITES, HONORS, BENEEITS, ETC.: Ax. 364c; G.Hp. 282a; L. 
7.801e, 12.947b+, 12.959a; Min. 315c-315d; Mx. 234c, 236d+, 249a+; R. 
5.469c+ 

THE AETERLIEE, SOULS OF THE DEAD: Ap. 41; Ax. 365e-366b, 368b, 369b, 371a- 
372; Gra. 398b+, 403; Epgr. 2; G.Hp. 282a; Grg. 523b+, 525, 526c, 527c; L. 
9.870e, 9.872e, 10.904d+, 11.927a, 12.958e+; Ltr. 2.311c+; Mx. 248b+; Phd. 
63-69, 84, 95, 108, 114; Phdr. 249a, 256; R. 1.330d+, 2.363d+, 3.386+, 
10.614b+; Tht. 177a 

DEATH AS punishment: 2AIc. 142a; Grg. 512a+; L. 5.735e, 9.854e, 9.856c, 
9.859b, 9.860b, 9.862e+, 9.866c, 9.868c, 9.868e, 9.869b+, 9.871d+, 9.872b, 
9.872c, 9.873b, 9.874b, 9.877b, 9.881a, 10.908e+, 11.914a, 11.915b+, 



11.933d+, 11.937d, 11.938c, 12.941d, 12.946e, 12.952d, 12.955b+, 12.957e+, 
12.958c; Ltr. 7.331d, 7.336e, 7.351c, 8.356d+; R. 3.410a; Stm. 297e, 308e; 
see also eapital punishment 
deelamation: Epin. 975d 

delilement, ineurred by presenee at a burial: L. 12.947d; see also pollution 
delinition: Def. 414d; Euthphr. 6d; L. 10.895d+; Ltr. 7.344b; M. 71e+, 74+, 79d; 

Phdr. 263, 237d; Sph. 218c+ 
deformity, and vice: Sph. 228+; see also disease 
Delium: Ap. 28e; Leh. 181b; Smp. 221a+ 

Delos: Ax. 371a; Cri. 43d; Phd. 58a+, 59e 

Delphi/Delphie oraele/god of Delphi: Ale. 124a, 129a, 132c-132d; Ap. 20e+; 
ehrm. 164d+; Epin. 988a; Euthd. 299b; Hppr. 228e; L. 3.686a, 5.738b+, 
6.759c+, 8.828a, 9.856e, 9.865b, 11.914a, 11.923a, 12.947d; Ltr. 3.315b; 

Phdr. 230a, 235e, 244b; Phlb. 48c; Prt. 343b; R. 4.427b+, 5.461e, 7.540c; Riv. 
138a; see also Apollo 
Delta, Egyptian: Ti. 21e 

deluge(s): Griti. llla, 112a; L. 3.702a; Ti. 22a; see also floods 
demagogues: L. 10.908d; R. 8.564b+; Sph. 268b; see also orators/oratory 
Demeter: Ax. 371e; Cra. 404b; L. 6.782b 

demigods: Ap. 27; Epin. 985b; Ti. 42a+; see also daemon(s); power(s); spirit(s) 
demoeraey/demoeratie: Ax. 368d- 369b; L. 3.693d, 4.710e; Ltr. 5.321d, 7.326d; 
R. 1.338d+, 8.544c, 8.555b+, 8.557b, 8.557d, 8.557e, 8.558c+, 8.561, 8.562e, 
8.563c, 8.564c+, 9.572c+, 9.587c; Stm. 291d+, 292a, 302d+, 303b 
Demoerates: Ly. 204e, 205c, 208, 209a 

Demodoeus: interloeutor in Theages (121a+, 127b+, 131a); Ap. 33e; Dem. 380a; 

Thg. 121a-122a, 122e-123a, 127b-127e, 128c 
Demophon: Ly. 207b 

demos, Athenian: Ale. 132a; Grg. 481d+, 513b 
Demos: Grg. 481d+, 513b 

desire(s): Gra. 403c; Def. 411e, 413c, 414b, 415d; Eryx. 405e; Grg. 496d; Hppr. 
229e, 232b-232c; L. 3.689a+, 6.782d+, 11.918d; Ly. 218a, 221; Phdr. 237d+, 
251, 253d+; Phlb. 34c+, 35b+, 41c+; Prt. 340b; R. 4.430b, 4.437d+, 8.558d+, 
8.561c, 9.571c+; Smp. 191+, 200+; Tht. 156b; Ti. 69d+; see also appetite(s), 
love, passion(ate/s); pleasure(s) 

despot(ism): see autoeraey/autoerat; monarehy; tyrannical/tyranny/tyrant(s) 
Destinies/destiny: L. 7.799b, 10.904c; R. 10.617e; Stm. 272e; Ti. 41e; see also 
Adrastea; Atropos; Glotho; fate/Fates; Laehesis; neeessity 



Destiny, law of: Phdr. 248c+; see also Adrastea 

destruetions, of human life in past: Griti. 109d; L. 3.677a; Stm. 270c+; Ti. 22c+ 

Deuealion: Griti. 112a; Ti. 22a 

diakritike: see diserimination or separation, art of 

dialeet(s): Old Attie, Cra. 398b, 401c, 410c, 418b+, 420b, 426c; Cean, Prt. 
341b+; Dorie, Cra. 409a; Eretrian, Cra. 434c; Lesbian, Prt. 341c, 346e; 
Theban, Ltr. 7.345a, Phd. 62a; Thessalian, Cra. 405c 
dialectic(al)/dialectician(s): Cra. 390c+; Epin. 991c; Euthd. 275+, 293+; G.Hp. 
301d; Grg. 448d, 471d+; L. 10.891d; 10.892d+; Ltr. 7.343d+; M. 81e+; Phd. 
lOle; Phdr. 265d+, 266, 270d+, 276e, 277b+; Phlb. 15d+, 16c, 17a, 57e+, 59a; 
Prm. 135d+; R. 5.454a, 6.499a, 6.511, 7.532a, 7.533c, 7.534, 7.536d+, 
7.537d+, 7.538c+, 7.539a+; Sph. 216b, 227a+, 235b, 240a, 253d; Stm. 258b+, 
261-268c, 286a, 286d, 287c; Tht. 161e, 165e, 167e; see also philosopher(s) 
dialogues: Ltr. 2.314c, 13.363a 
dianoia: see thinking/thought; understanding 
Diaprepes: Griti. 114c 
dieast: see judge(s); juries/jury/jurymen 
dietator: Def. 415c; seetyranny/tyrannical/tyrant(s) 

diet: L. 2.659e+; R. 8.561d; see a/soappetite(s); regimen; physieal eulture and 
training; trainers/training 

difference(s)/different: Euthphr. 7e+; Phdr. 252c+, 261e+; Prm. 143b+, 146b+, 
153a; R. 1.329d, 5.454b+; Sph. 254e+, 257b+, 259a+; Tht. 186a; Ti. 35a+; see 
also opposition(s); other(s) 

dike: Def. 413d; see etymology; good(ness/s); judgment(s); just(ice); 

punishment; right(ness/s); righteousness 
Dinomaehe: Ale. 104b, 105d, 123c 
Diomedes: 2Alc. 150d; R. 3.389e; Smp. 218e 
Dion, Athenian orator: Mx. 234b 

Dion of Syraeuse: Epgr. 3; Ltr. 2.310b+, 3.316c+, 3.317e+, 3.318e, 4.320a, 
4.320d, 7.323e+, 7.326e+, 7.327a+, 7.327c+, 7.328b, 7.328d, 7.329c, 7.330a+, 
7.333a, 7.333b, 7.334a+, 7.334e, 7.335c, 7.335e, 7.336e+, 7.336c, 7.336d, 
7.338a, 7.338b, 7.339b, 7.345d, 7.346b+, 7.347b, 7.347c+, 7.349e, 7.350b+, 
7.351a+, 7.351d+, 8.352b, 8.355+, 8.357a, 13.361d, 13.362e 
Dione: Smp. 180e 

Dionysiae: L. 1.637b, 7.790e; R. 5.475d 

Dionysius I: Ltr. 2.313a, 7.327b, 7.332a, 7.332c, 7.333a, 7.348a, 8.353a+, 

8.354d, 8.356a, 8.356b, 8.356c, 8.357c, 13.362b 



Dionysius II: Ltr. 1.309a, 2.310d, 2.312a, 2.312c, 2.313a+, 2.314c, 2.314d, 
3.316c+, 3.318b, 3.318c, 3.319b, 4.320d, 7.328a, 7.329b, 7.329d, 7.330a+, 
7.332d+, 7.333b+, 7.334e, 7.335c, 7.338a+, 7.339b+, 7.340a+, 7.341a+, 
7.344d+, 7.345b+, 7.346a+, 7.347e, 7.348a, 7.348e+, 7.349d+, 7.350b, 

8.356b, 13.360a, 13.360d+, 13.361c, 13.362a+ 

Dionysodorus: interloeutor in Ei/thydemi/s (274e+, 283b+, 293e+); Euthd. 271c, 
273a, 273c, 273d, 274c, 276c+, 283a, 285d+, 293e+, 297a+, 298d+ 

Dionysus (the god): Ax. 371e; Cra. 406b+; Grg. 472a; lon 534a; L. 2.653d, 
2.657d, 2.665a, 2.666b, 2.670+, 2.672a, 2.672b, 3.700b, 7.812b, 8.844d; Phdr. 
265b; Phlb. 61c; Smp. 177e 
Dionysus, a sehoolteaeher: Riv. 132a 
Diopompus: L. 8.840a 
Dioseuri: Euthd. 293a; E. 7.796b 

Diotima: interloeutor in Symposium (201e+; her speeeh, 203b+); Smp. 201d- 
212b 

diserimination or separation, art of: Sph. 226c+; Stm. 282b 
disease(s): see sick(ness)/disease(s) 
display: Sph. 224b 

disputation: Euthd. 275d+; M. 75c+; Phdr. 261c+; Prt. 337b; Sph. 225c; see also 
eristie 

dithyrambie poetry: G.Hp. 292c; Grg. 501e+; L. 3.700b; Phdr. 238d; R. 3.394b 
divine/divinity: see god(s); religion 

diviners/divination: Ale. 107b; Ap. 39c; Def. 414b; Euthphr. 4c+; lon 538e; L. 
11.913b, 11.933c+; Min. 314b; Phdr. 244c; Phlb. 67b; Sis. 387e, 388b, 390b; 
Smp. 188b+; Stm. 290; Thg. 131a; Ti. 71e+; see also soothsayers 
division: L. 3.684d+; Phd. 101; Phdr. 265d+, 273d+; Phlb. 16d+; Sph. 219+, 
253b+; Stm. 258b+, 258e, 259d+, 260d+, 261d+, 262b+, 262d, 263+, 279b- 
283b, 285a+, 287b+ 

division of labor: L. 8.846d; R. 2.370, 2.374, 3.394e+, 3.397e, 4.423d, 4.433+, 
4.435b, 4.441e, 4.443c+, 5.453b 
divorce: L. 6.784b, 11.929e+ 
doetor(s): see physieian(s) 

Dodona: L. 5.738c; Phdr. 244b, 275b 
dog(s): see animal(s) (partieular kinds) 

Dorian mode: L. 2.670b; Leh. 188d, 193d; R. 3.399a 
Dorian(s)/Doric: Cra. 409a; L. 3.682e, 3.684e, 3.685e, 3.702a; Ltr. 7.336c, 
7.345a; Phd. 62a 



Doris: Ltr. 2.313a 

dowries: L. 5.742c, 6.774c+; Ltr. 13.361d+ 
doxa: see beliel; etymology; judgment(s); opinion 
Draeo: Ax. 365e 

dragon’s teeth, story of: L. 2.663e; see also Cadmean(s)/Cadmus 
dream(s): Chrm. 173; Cri. 44; L. 10.910a; Phd. 60c, 60e; R. 2.383a, 5.476c, 
7.533b+, 9.571e+, 9.574e; Tht. 157e, 158b+, 201d+; Ti. 46a, 72a 
drinking, drinking parties: Ax. 371d; Eryx. 405e; L. 1.639d+, 1.641c+, 1.642a, 
1.645d, 1.649d+, 2.652, 2.667b+, 2.671c+, 2.673e+, 6.775c+, 6.782e, 6.783c; 
Min. 319e-320a; Smp. 176d; see also drunken(ness); intoxication; wine 
drones: L. 10.901a; R. 8.552, 8.554b+, 8.555d+, 8.559c, 8.564b+, 8.567e, 
9.573a+ 

Dropides: Chrm. 157e; Ti. 20e 
drugs: see medieine 

drunken(ness): Euthphr. 4c; E. 1.637a+, 1.640e+, 1.645e+, 2.671b, 6.775b+; 
Min. 320a; Phdr. 238b; R. 3.398e, 3.403e, 9.573c; see also drinking, drinking 
parties; intoxication; wine 
dunamis: see power(s) 

dyeing/dyes: E. 8.847c, 12.956b; R. 4.429d+ 
dynastie government: E. 3.680b, 3.681c+ 


E 

Earth (goddess): E. 5.740a, 10.886a, 12.958e; Smp. 178b, 190b; Ti. 23d+, 40e 
earth: 

AS eosMie BODY, LAND, soil: Ax. 371b; Criti. 109d, 113c; Def. 411c; Mx. 237b, 
237e; Phd. 97e, 99b, 108e+; R. 3.414d+; Stm. 269b, 271a+; Ti. 33b+, 34a, 
38d, 39b+, 40c; see also universe 

aselement: Epin. 981c; E. 10.889b, 10.891c+; Phlb. 29a; Ti. 31b+, 48b, 49c, 
53b+, 55e+, 60b+, 60e+; see also elements 
Eebatana: Epgr. 13 

Eeheerates of Phlius: interloeutor in Phaedo (57a+, 88c+, 102a) 

Eeheerates, son of Phrynion: Etr. 9.358b 
eelipse: Ax. 370b; Phd. 99d 

edueation: Ale. 106e, llla, 118b, 119b, 120e, 121e-122b, 123d, 124c; Ap. 20; 
Ax. 366d-367a; Chrm. 159c, 160a, 161d; Clt. 407c-407d; Cri. 45c+, 50d; 



Def. 416; Epin. 973d; Euthd. 276+, 306e; G.Hp. 283e+; Hppr. 228c-228e, 
229c; L. 1.641c+, 1.643b+, 1.644b, 1.647d, 2.653a+, 2.654a+, 2.656d+, 
2.659d, 2.660a+, 2.660d+, 2.666e, 2.672e+, 3.694c+, 5.747a+, 6.765d+, 
7.788+, 7.790e+, 7.795d+, 7.801d, 7.804d+, 7.808d+, 7.810e+, 7.812b+, 
7.813c, 7.817e+, 7.819a+, 8.829d, 8.835a, 11.936a, 12.951e, 12.953d, 
12.967e+; Leh. 179+, 185+; M. 93+; Min. 319c, 320b, 320c-320e; Mx. 237b; 
Prt. 312b+, 313, 320a+, 324d+, 325c+, 326a+, 328a, 339a; R. 2.376d+, 
3.391c+, 3.397b+, 3.398c+, 3.399a+, 3.401b+, 3.403, 3.408b+, 4.424e+, 
4.429c+, 5.451d+, 5.466c+, 6.491d+, 6.498b+, 6.503e+, 7.518b+, 7.519a, 
7.521d+, 7.526b+, 7.531d, 7.532d, 7.536d+, 7.536e, 10.600a+, 10.606e+; Riv. 
135d; Sph. 229b+; Thg. 122b, 122e, 126e, 127e, 130c; Tht. 206a, 207d+; Ti. 
44c, 87b; Virt. 377b-378a; see also lyre; payment; reading; 
school(s)/schoolmasters; sophist(s); teacher(s)/teaching; wrestling; 
writers/writing 

effluences, theory of: M. 76c+ 

Egypt/Egyptian(s): Griti. 108d, 113a, 114c; Epin. 987a; Euthd. 288b; Grg. 

511d+; L. 2.656d+, 2.660c, 5.747c, 7.819b+, 12.953e; Mx. 239e, 241e, 245d; 
Phd. 80c; Phdr. 274c, 275b; Phlb. 18b; R. 4.436a; Stm. 290d+; Ti. 21c, 21e, 
23d+, 25b eiddlon: see apparitions; image(s); likeness(es); shadows 
Eileithuia: L. 6.784a 
ekousion: see etymology; voluntary 
Elasippus: Griti. 114c 

elder(s): L. 3.680e+, 3.690a, 3.692a, 4.714e, 4.721d, 9.879c, 11.917a; R. 3.412c, 
5.465a; see also old age; senate 
Elea(tie): Sph. 216a, 241d+; Phdr. 261d 

Stranger: interloeutor in Sophist (216a+) and Statesman (257c+) 
eleetion: Ax. 369a; L. 6.753, 6.755b+, 6.756, 6.759+, 6.760b+, 6.763e, 6.765, 
6.767d, 12.945b+ 

elements: Gra. 422a+, 434b; Def. 411c, 414e; Epin. 981c, 984b+; L. 10.889b, 
10.891c+; Phlb. 29a, 30a+; Sph. 266b; Tht. 201e+; Ti. 31b+, 34c+, 48b+, 
49b+, 51a+, 52d+, 55d+, 56d+, 58a+, 82a+ 
elenehus: see inquiry 
Eleusis: Ax. 371e; Mx. 243e 
Eleven, the: see eommissioners of Athens 

Elis: Ap. 19e; G.Hp. 281a, 287c, 288c, 292e; L.Hp. 264b, 363d; Prt. 314c, 

315b+ 

embroidery: R. 3.401a 



emerald: Phd. llOd 

emigration: L. 12.949e+ 

emmeleiai, or 'danees of peaee’: L. 7.816c 

emotion(s): Grg. 481c; Phd. 83d; R. 10.606; see aiso passion(ate/s) 

Empedoeles: M. 76c; Sis. 389a; Tht. 152e 

enehantment(s): Euthd. 290a; R. 2.364c; see aiso magie(ian); soreery; spells 
end(s): Grg. 467c+; L. 7.807c+; Leh. 185d+; Ly. 219c+; see aiso final eause(s) 
enduranee: Ale. 122c; Def. 412b, 412c; L. 1.633b+, 12.942d; R. 3.390d 
Endymion: Phd. 72c 

enmity: Euthphr. 7c+; Ltr. 3.318e, 7.337b; R. 8.547a; see aiso laetion; hatred; 
strife 

enoplios: R. 3.400b 

envy: Ap. 18d; Def. 416; G.Hp. 282a; L. 5.731a+; Mx. 242a; see aiso maliee 
Eosphorus: Hale. 1 

Epeius: lon 533a; L. 7.796a; R. 10.620c 
Ephebes: Ax. 366e 

Ephesians/Ephesus: lon 530a, 533c, 541c+; Thg. 129d; Tht. 179e 

Ephialtes: Ax. 368d; Smp. 190b 

ephorate: Ale. 121b; L. 3.692a, 4.712d; Ltr. 8.354b 

epie: lon 530a+, 535b+; L. 2.658b+, 8.834e; R. 3.394b+, 3.396e; see aiso poetry; 
poet(s) 

Epieharmus: Tht. 152e; quoted: Ax. 366c; Grg. 505e; Just. 374a 

Epierates: Phdr. 227b 

Epidaurus: lon 530a 

Epigenes: Ap. 33e; Phd. 59b 

epilepsy: L. 11.916a+; Ti. 85a+ 

Epimenides: L. 1.642d+, 3.677d+ 

Epimetheus: Prt. 320d+, 321b+, 361c+ 

episteme: see etymology; know(ing)/ knowledge; learn(ing); seienee(s) 
epithumia: see appetite(s); desire(s); etymology; passion(ate/s) 
equal(ity): Grg. 483c+; L. 5.744b+, 6.757, 6.757b+; Mx. 238e+; Phd. 74+, 78d; 
Prm. 131d, 140b, 149d+, 161c+, 164a, 165a; Prt. 337a; R. 8.557a, 8.561b- 
563; see aiso similar/similarity 
Er, tale of: R. 10.614b+ 

Erasistratus: interloeutor in Eryxias (392a+) 

Erasistratus, grandlather of the above: Eryx. 392a 
Erastus: Ltr. 6.322c, 6.322d, 6.323a, 13.362b 



Erato: Phdr. 259d 
Erehia: Ale. 123c 
Erebus: Ax. 371e 
Ereetheus: Ale. 132a; Griti. llOa 

Eretria(ns): Cra. 434c; Epgr. 9, 13; L. 3.698c+, 3.699a; Mx. 240a+ 

Eriehthonius: Griti. llOa 
Eridanus: Griti. 112a 
Erineum: Tht. 143b 
Erinyes: Ax. 371e 
Eriphyle: R. 9.590a 

eristie: Eryx. 395a; Euthd. 293+; Ltr. 7.343d+; Phd. lOle; Phlb. 17a; R. 5.454a, 
6.499a, 7.539b; Sph. 216b, 225d+, 259c+; Tht. 165b+, 167e; see also 
dialectic(al)/dialectician(s); disputation; lallaeies; sophist(s) 

Eros: Cra. 398d, 420a; Phdr. 252b, 265b+; see also Love (the god) 
erds: see desire(s); Eros; love; passion(ate/s) 

error(s): Ale. 117d-117e, 134a; 2Alc. 147a; Def. 416; Dem. 384c-385b, 385e- 
386b; Eryx. 393e-394a; G.Hp. 296b+; L. 9.863c+, 10.885b+; R. 1.340e; see 
also false/falsehood/falsity; ignoranee/ignorant 
Erysiehthon: Criti. llOa 

Eryxias: interloeutor in Eryxias (394a+, 399c+); Eryx. 392a, 395a, 395c, 397c, 
399b-399e, 401e 

Eryximachus: interloeutor in Symposium (176b+, 185d+, 189a+, 193e+, 214b+; 

his speeeh, 185e-188e); Phdr. 268a; Prt. 315c; Smp. 176b+, 176d, 185d+ 
essenee: Cra. 386e+, 423e; Def. 414d; Euthphr. lla; Ltr. 7.343b+; Phd. 65; Prm. 
135a; R. 5.454, 6.509, 7.525b+, 7.534a+, 9.585c+; Sph. 247b+; see also 
being; elements; form(s); realities/reality 
eternity: Def. 411a, 411b, 415a; R. 10.608c; Ti. 37d 
Ethiopia/Ethiopian(s): Eryx. 400b 
Ethonoe: Cra. 407b 
Etruria: L. 5.738c 
etymology: 

ARGUMENT from: ehoros, ehara, L. 2.654a; mania, mantike, ete., Phdr. 244c; 

nous, nomos, L. 4.714a, 7.799e+, 12.957c 
OEGREEKWORDs: abouUa, Cra. 420c; aehtheddn, Cra. 419c; aer, Cra. 410b; 
aetes, Cra. 410b; Agamemndn, Cra. 395a+; agathos, Gra. 412c, 422a; Agis, 
Cra. 394c; aipolos, Gra. 408c; aisehron, Cra. 416b; aistheseis, Ti. 43c; aither, 
Cra. 410b; Akesimbrotos, Cra. 394c; akolasia, Cra. 437c; aletheia, Cra. 42Ib; 



algeddn Cra. 419c; amathia, Cra. 437b; anangkaion, Cra. 420e; andreia, Cra. 
413d+; aner, Cra. 114a; ania, Cra. 419c; anthrdpos, Cra. 399b+; Aphrodite, 
Cra. 406b+; Apolldn, Cra. 404e+; aporia, Cra. 415c; Arehepolis, Cra. 394c; 
Ares, Cra. 407c+; arete, Cra. 415a+; arren, Cra. 414a; Artemis, Cra. 406b; 
aspalieutike, Sph. 22le; astra, Cra. 409c; Astuanax, Cra. 392d; Athena, Cra. 
407a+; Athenaios, L. 1.626d; Atreus, Cra. 395b+; bebaion, Cra. 437a; 
blaberon, Cra. 417d; blapton, Cra. 417e; boule, Cra. 420c; boulesthai, Cra. 
420c; ehara, Cra. 419c; ehoros, L. 2.654a; daimones, Cra. 397e+; deilia, Cra. 
415c; Demeter, Cra. 404b; deon, Cra. 418b, 418e+; desmos, Cra. 418e; dia'ion, 
Cra. 412e; dikaios, Cra. 412c+; dikaiosune, Cra. 412c; Dionusos, Cra. 406b+; 
Diphilos, Cra. 399b; doun, Cra. 42le; doxa, Cra. 420b; eirein, Cra. 398d, 

408a; endon, Cra. 427c; eniautos, Cra. 410d; entos, Cra. 427c; episteme, Cra. 
412a, 437a; epithumia, Cra. 419d; ereikein, Cra. 426e; erds, Cra. 420a; esuthe, 
Cra. 412b; etos, Cra. 410c; euphrosune, Cra. 419d; Eupolemos, Cra. 394c; 
euthunai (eorreetion), Prt. 326e; gaia, Cra. 410b; ge, Cra. 410b; glisehros, 

Cra. 427b; gloiddes, Cra. 427b; glukus, Cra. 427b; gndme, Cra. 411d; 
gongulon, Cra. 427c; gune, Cra. 414a; Haides, Cra. 404b; halios, Cra. 409a; 
hamartia, 437b; hedone, Cra. 419b; hekousion, Cra. 420d; Hektdr, Cra. 393a; 
Helios, Cra. 408e+; hemera, Cra. 418c+; Hephaistos, Cra. 407c; Hera, Cra. 
404b+; Hermes, Cra. 407e+; Hermogenes, Cra. 383b, 384c, 407e+, 429c; 
heds, Cra. 398c+; Hestia, Cra. 401b+; himeros, Cra. 419e; Phdr. 251c, 255c; 
historia, Cra. 437b; hdrai, Cra. 410c; huddr, Cra. 410a; latrokles, Cra. 394c; 
ienai, Cra. 424a, 426e; iesthai, Cra. 427a; ion, Cra. 421c; Iris, Cra. 408b; 
kakia, Cra. 415a+; kakon, Cra. 416a; kalon, Cra. 416b+; katoptron, Cra. 414c; 
kerdaleon, Cra. 417a+; kerdos, Cra. 417a; kermatizein, Cra. 426e; kiein, Cra. 
426c; kinesis, Cra. 426c; kollddes, Cra. 427b; koros, Cra. 396b; Kronos, Cra. 
396b; krouein, Cra. 426d; kudn, Cra. 410a; leios, Cra. 427b; Letd, Cra. 406a; 
ligeiai, Phdr. 237a; liparon, Cra. 427b; lupe, Cra. 419c; lusiteloun, Cra. 

417b+; maiesthai, Cra. 42la; mantike, Phdr. 244c; meehane, Cra. 415a; meis, 
Cra. 409c; mneme, Cra. 437b; Mnesitheos, Cra. 394e; Mousai, Cra. 406a; 
noesis, Cra. 411d; ndmad, Cra. 411d; nomos, L. 4.714a, 7.799e+. 12.957c; 
odune, Cra. 419c; oiesis, Cra. 420a; oinos, Cra. 406c; oidnistike, Phdr. 244c; 
olisthanein, Cra. 427b; on, Cra. 421b; onoma, Cra. 421a; dphelimon, Cra. 

417c; ophellein, Cra. 417c; Orestes, Cra. 394e; Ouranos, Cra. 396b; ousia, 
Cra. 421b; Pallas, Cra. 406d+; pallein, Cra. 407a; Pan, Cra. 408b; Pelops, 

Cra. 395c; Pherrephatta, Cra. 404c; Phersephone, Cra. 404c+; phronesis, Cra. 
411d; phusddes, Cra. 427a; piston, Cra. 437b; Ploutdn, Cra. 402d+; 



Polemarehos, Cra. 394c; Poseiddn, Cra. 402d+; pothos, Cra. 420a; pseudos, 
Cra. 421b; psuehe, Cra. 399d+; psuehron, Cra. 427a; pur, Cra. 409d+; Rhea, 
Cra. 401e+; rhein, Cra. 426d; rheon, Cra. 421c; rhoe, Cra. 424a, 426d; 
rhumbein, Cra. 426e; sehesis, Cra. 424a; seiesthai, Cra. 427a; seismos, Cra. 
427a; selas, Cra. 409b; Selene, Cra. 409a+; sdma, Cra. 400b+; sophia, Cra. 
412b; sdphrosune, Cra. 411e; Sous, Cra. 412b; sphinx, Cra. 414d; stasis, Cra. 
426d; sumpheron, Cra. 417a; sumphora, Cra. 437b; sunesis, Cra. 412a; 
Tantalos, Cra. 395d+; teehne, Cra. 414b; terpnon, Cra. 419d; terpsis, Cra. 
419c; Tethus, Cra. 402c; thallein, Cra. 414a; Theages, Thg. 122d; thele, Cra. 
414a; thelu, Cra. 414a; theoi, Cra. 397c; Theophilos, Cra. 394e, 397; thermos, 
Tim. 62a; thrauein, Cra. 426e; thruptein, Cra. 426e; thumos, Cra. 419d+; 
traehus, Cra. 426d; tromos, Cra. 426d; zemiddes, Cra. 418a+, 419b; zeon, Cra. 
427a; Zeus, Cra. 395e+, 410d; zugon, Cra. 418d+ 

Euaemon: Criti. 114b 
Euathlus: Thg. 129a 
Euboea: Epgr. 9, 13 

Euelides: interloeutor in Theaetetus (142a+); Phd. 59c; Tht. 142a+ 

Eudieus: interloeutor in Lesser Hippias (363a+); G.Hp. 286b; L.Hp. 363b+ 

Eudorus: Virt. 378a 

Eudoxus of Gnidus: Ltr. 13.360c 

Eudoxus, famous wrestler: M. 94c 

eugenies: R. 5.459 

Eumelus: Griti. 114b 

Eumolpus: Mx. 239b 

eunueh(s): Ale. 121d-121e; L. 3.695b; Ltr. 7.332; Prt. 314d; R. 5.479c 
euphemisms: Gra. 405a, 405e; R. 3.400e, 8.560e+ 

Euphemus: Phdr. 244a 

euphony: Cra. 404e, 412e, 414c, 418b+ 

Euphraeus: Ltr. 5.321c+ 

Euphronius: Tht. 144c 
Eupolemus: Gra. 394c 

Euripides: lon 533d; Phdr. 268c, 269a; R. 8.568a+; Thg. 125b-125d; quoted: 
Ale. 113c; 2Alc. 146a, 151b; Ax. 368a; Grg. 484e, 485e+, 486b, 492e; Ltr. 
1.309d; R. 8.568b; Smp. 177a, 199a; Thg. 125b; Tht. 154d 
Euripus: Phd. 90c 
Europa: Min. 318d 

Europe: Ale. 105b; 2Alc. 141b; Griti. 112e; Grg. 524a; L. 3.698b; Mx. 239d; Ti. 



25b 

Eurybatus: Prt. 327d 
Eurydes: Sph. 252c 
Eurymedon: Mx. 241c 
Euryptolemus: Ax. 369a 
Eurypylus: R. 3.405e, 3.408a 
Eurysaees: Alc.l21a-121b 
Eurysthenes: L. 3.683d 
Euthydemus, son of Gephalus: R. 1.328b 
Euthydemus, son of Dioeles: Smp. 222b 

Euthydemus of Ghios: interloeutor in Euthydemus (273d+, 283e+, 293b+); Cra. 

386d; Euthd. 271c, 273a, 273c, 273d, 274c, 275d+, 276c+, 283e+, 293+ 
Euthyphro: interloeutor in Euthyphro (2+); Cra. 396d+, 399a, 400a, 407d, 428c; 

Euthphr. 3b, 3e+, 4a+, 5a, 5b, 9a, lle, 12a, 13e, 14d, 15b, 15d 
Eutyehides: Cra. 397b 

even: Euthphr. 12c+; G.Hp. 302a+, 303b; L. 4.717a, 10.895e; Phd. 104, 106; 

Prm. 143d+ 

Evenor: Criti. 113d 

Evenus: Ap. 20b; Phd. 60d+; Phdr. 267a 

evil(s): 2Alc. 138b-138c, 148b, 149a, 150c-150e; Ap. 25e+; Ax. 369e-370a; 
eit. 407d; Phdr. 240a+; see bad(ness); injustice; vice; wieked(ness); 
wrong/wrongdoer 

exchange, art of: Sph. 219d, 223c+; see also eommeree; trade(r/s) 
executioners/executions: L. 9.872b, 9.873b; Phd. 116e; R. 4.439e 
exercise(s): Glt. 407b; L. 1.633c, 6.772a, 7.790e+, 8.833d; L.Hp. 374a+; Min. 
321c; R. 5.452; Riv. 133e-134e; Thg. 128e; Tht. 162b, 169b; Ti. 88c+; see 
also dance(s)/dancing; gymnasties; physieal eulture and training; 
trainers/training 

exile: 2Alc. 142a, 145b; L. 9.865e+, 9.867c+, 9.868c+, 9.877a+, 9.881d+; Ltr. 

7.331d, 7.336e 
existence: see being 
expedient: see beneficiaEbenefit 
experience: Grg. 448c; Ltr. 6.323a, 8.355c; R. 9.582 
experiment: Ti. 68d 

expert/expertise: Ale. 118c-119a; Ax. 366b; Grg. 511c+; Riv. 135b; Sph. 218- 
221c, 222c+, 223c+, 224c, 225c+, 226c+, 232a+, 265a, 265b+, 266c, 267a+; 
Stm. 258d+, 259e, 260d, 275b+, 276b+, 280a-283b, 287b+, 289e+, 290c, 



292b+, 295b+, 297b, 300e+, 303c, 304b+, 308c+, 309b+; Thg. 121d-122a; 
Virt. 376b, 377b, 377e; see also art(s); craft(s); craftsman/craftsmen; 
professional(s)/profession(s); seienee(s) 
expiation: L. 8.831a, 9.854b, 9.865+, 9.868+, 9.872e+, 9.877e, 9.881e; R. 

2.364b+; see also purilieation 
exports and imports: see eommeree 

eye(s): Ale. 116e, 126b, 129c-129d, 132d-133b; 2Alc. 139e-140a; Chrm. 
156b+; eit. 407e; Epgr. 1; G.Hp. 295c; Just. 372a, 374e; L.Hp. 374d; Ly. 
210a; Min. 314a; R. 6.507d+, 6.508c+, 7.518, 7.527e, 7.533d; Tht. 156d; Ti. 
45b+; see also sight; vision(s) 


F 

fable(s): Phd. 60c; R. 2.382c, 3.392d+; see also Aesop’s fables; fiction(s); 
myth(ology); tradition(s) 

faction: Ale. 126c; L. 1.628b+, 1.629c+, 5.744d, 6.757a, 6.757e, 9.856b+, 
12.945d+; Ltr. 7.336e, 7.377b, 8.352c; R. 5.470b+, 8.556e; see also enmity; 
revolution; strife; war 

faculties: R. 5.477b+, 6.511d+, 7.533e; Tht. 185c+; see also soul(s) 
faith: Def. 413c; see also belief; god(s); judgment(s); opinion 
fallacies: Euthd. 275+, 283e+, 293+, 297e+; M. 80d+; Tht. 165a; see also eristie; 
sophist(s) 

false/falsehood/falsity: Gra. 429d+, 431b; Def. 414c; Dem. 383c-383d; Eryx. 
395b-395c; Euthd. 283e+, 286d; L. 2.663d+; L.Hp. 365b+; Phlb. 37e+; R. 
2.377d+, 2.382, 3.389b, 3.414b+, 5.459c+, 6.485c+, 6.490b; Sph. 240d+, 
260c+; Tht. 167a, 187b+; see also lie(s); opinion; perjury 
fame: Ale. 124b; L. 4.721b, 8.838d+; Ltr. 2.311b; Riv. 135b; Smp. 208c+; see 
also reputation 

family: Ale. 115b, 120d-121b, 126e; Dem. 385c, 386a-386c; Euthd. 306d+; 

Grg. 512c+; L. 3.680e+, 5.740b+, 

9.881d, 10.887d+, 11.928d-930b; R. 5.449c+, 5.463+; Thg. 122b; Tht. 174e+; 
see aneestors/aneestry; ehildren; father(s); mother(s); parent(s); son(s); 
wive(s) 

farmer(s)/farming: see agrieulture 

fate/Fates: Epgr. 3; Epin. 982c; G.Hp. 293b; L. 12.960c; Ltr. 7.337d+; R. 
10.617c+; see also Adrastea; Atropos; Glotho; Destinies/destiny; Laehesis; 



neeessity 

father(s): Eryx. 396b-396c; G.Hp. 297b; L. 11.928d+; Ltr. 6.323d; R. 9.574c; 

Thg. 122e-123c, 125a, 126e-127d; Virt. 377a-378a; see also parents 
fear: Ax. 365c; Def. 412a, 412b, 413a, 415e, 416; Euthphr. 12b+; Hale. 3; L. 
1.644d, 1.647e+, 2.671d, 3.699c, 7.791b+, 8.831a, 9.870c+; Leh. 198b+; Ltr. 
7.337a; Phlb. 40e, 47e, 50c; Prt. 358d, 360b; R. 4.430b, 5.465a+; Tht. 156b; 

Ti. 42b, 69d 

leneing: Euthd. 271e, 273c, 273e; L. 7.813e, 8.833e; Leh. 178a, 179e, 181d+; 

see also lighting 
lermentation: Phd. 96b; Ti. 66b 

festival(s): Def. 415a; Euthphr. 6c; lon 530a+; L. 1.637b, 2.653d, 2.658a+, 
5.738d, 6.771d+, 6.775a+, 7.796b, 7.799a, 7.809d, 7.816c, 8.828+, 11.935e, 
12.947a; L.Hp. 363c+; Ltr. 7.349d; Ly. 206d+, 223; Mx. 249b; Prm. 127b; Prt. 
327d; R.1.327a, 1.354a, 5.475d; Ti. 21b; see also drinking, drinking parties 
fevers: 2Alc. 139e-140a; Ti. 86a 
fibers: Ti. 85c+ 

fiction(s): Euthphr. 6, 8; L. 2.672b, 10.886c, 12.941b; R. 2.377e+, 3.386b+, 
3.408c, 10.595+; Smp. 195c; see also fable(s); myth(ology); poetry; 
stories/story 

lighting: L. 7.795b; Sph. 219c, 225a+; see also boxers^oxing; fencing; war 

figures: see arithmetie(al); image(s); shape(s) 

final eauses: Phd. 97-98; R. 1.352e+; see also eause(s); end(s) 

finite: Phlb. 15b-17a; Sis. 389a; see also limit(ed) 

fire: Epin. 981c, 982a+; Eryx. 402a; Ltr. 7.342d; Phlb. 29a, 29c; Prt. 321d; R. 

4.435a; Sph. 266b; Tht. 153a; Ti. 31b+, 45b+, 48b, 49b+, 53b-62, 78a 
fish: see animal(s) (partieular kinds) 

flatterers/flattery: Def. 415e; Grg. 463b+, 501c+, 527c; L. 11.923b; Ltr. 3.315b, 
7.331c; R. 4.426c+, 9.590b; Sph. 222e+ 
flavors: Ti. 65c+ 

flesh: L. 6.782c; Phd. 98d; Ti. 61c+, 73b, 74b+, 82c+ 
floods: L. 3.677a; Ti. 22; see also deluge(s) 

flute, flute-playing: Ale. 106e, 125c- 125d; Gra. 417e; Gri. 54d; Grg. 501e; Hale. 
7; Hppr. 226c-226d; L. 2.699e, 3.700e; L.Hp. 374e, 375b; M. 90e; Min. 
317e-318c; Phlb. 56a; Prt. 327a+, 347c; R. 3.399d, 10.601e; Sis. 390d; Smp. 
176e, 212d; 2Alc. 145d, 145e; Thg. 126e 
flux: Gra. 401d+, 411b+, 436e+, 440; Phlb. 43a; Smp. 207d+; Tht. 152e, 156a, 
160d, 177c, 179d+, 181d+, 183c; see also Heraelitus 



folly/fool(s): 2Alc. 140c, 142e, 150c; L. 3.688d+, 3.691a, 3.691d; Ltr. 3.315c, 
7.336b; Phdr. 231e; Prt. 332+; R. 9.585b; see also ignoranee/ignorant; 
madman/madness 

food: Ale. 108e; G.Hp. 298e+; Hppr. 226a-226b, 230a-230b, 230e; L. 8.847e+; 
Min. 317e, 321c; R. 2.369d; Riv. 134c, 134e; Stm. 288e+; Ti. 80d+; see also 
eooking; flesh; diet 
foot raees: see runners/running 

foreign(ers): Ale. 105b, 119a, 122e, 124b; Cra. 409d+, 416a, 421c+; Epgr. 12; L. 
6.758c, 12.949e+, 12.952d+; Min. 315c, 316d, 320a; Thg. 126c; Virt. 376d; 
see also barbarian(s); strangers 
Forgetfulness, Plain of: R. 10.621a 

forgetfulness: Ltr. 3.315c; Phdr. 250; Phlb. 33e+; R. 6.486c+ 
lorging: Prt. 324e 

form(s): Gra. 389+; G.Hp. 289d+, 292d; L. 12.965b+; Phd. 103e; Phlb. 51b+; 
Prm. 129-135; Sph. 246b+, 248a+, 254c, 260a; Stm. 286d; Ti. 51c; see also 
essenee; genus and speeies; pattern(s); speeies 
lortune: 2Alc. 146e-147a, 148c; Epin. 975e; Euthd. 279d+; E. 2.661b+, 5.732c, 
5.741e; Etr. 8.353d; R. 10.619c; see also Destinies/destiny; money; wealth(y) 
fraud: E. 11.916d+ 

Ireedom: Ale. 119a, 122a, 135c; Glt. 408b; Def. 412d; Grg. 461e; E. 3.694b, 
3.698b, 10.904c+, 11.922b-923c, 12.962e; Ey. 209c+; Phd. 99a+; Prt. 319d; 

R. 8.557b, 8.562c+, 10.617e; Riv. 135b, 135d; Virt. 376d; see also liberty 
friend(s)/friendship: Ale. 109d, 115b- 115c, 115e, 116a, 126c-127d; 2Alc. 
142e-143a; Glt. 409d-409e, 410b; 413a-413b, 413c, 416; Dem. 386a-386c; 
Eryx. 393e; G.Hp. 301b+; Grg. 508a, 510; Hppr. 229b, 229d- 229e; Just. 
374d; E. 4.718d, 4.723a, 5.738d+, 5.739c, 5.743c, 6.759b; Etr. 6.322d+, 
7.325d, 7.331e+, 7.333e+, 9.358a; Ey. 207c, 210c, 211e- 222e; Phdr. 232, 
240c, 255+, 279c; R. 1.335a+, 5.449c, 5.461b-465, 8.567d+, 9.575e+; Riv. 
136c, 138e; Thg. 128d; see also love 
function(s): see end(s), power(s) 

funeral(s): G.Hp. 291d, 292e+; E. 4.719d+, 7.800e, 12.947b+, 12.959c+; Mx. 
235, 247+; Phd. 115a; R. 3.414a, 7.540b+, 10.614b; see also burial; death 
(treatment of the dead, ete.) 
future life: see death (the afterlife, ete.) 


G 



gadfly, Soerates as: Ap. 30a 
Gadira: Griti. 114b 
Gadirus: Griti. 114b 

games: Ale. llOb, llOe; Ghrm. 174b; Eryx. 395a-395b; Euthd. 277b; Grg. 450d; 
Hppr. 229e; E. 1.643b+, 1.644d+, 5.739a, 7.797a+, 7.807c, 7.813d+, 7.820c+, 
8.828c+, 12.969a; 13.363d; Ey. 206e; Min. 316c; Phd. llOb; Phdr. 274d; R. 

I. 333b, 2.374c, 4.422e, 6.487b., 7.514, 7.536e, 10.604c; Sis. 387e; Stm. 292e; 
Tht. 146a, 181a; see also play; sports 

Ganymede: E. 1.636d; Phdr. 255c 
Gelon: Etr. 7.333a 

genealogies: Gra. 402e; G.Hp. 285d; Ti. 22b, 23b, 40e 
general(s): Ale. 120c; 2Alc. 142a-142d; Ax. 368d; Gra. 394b; Epin. 975e; 
Eufraud: thd. 290b; Euthphr. 14a; Hppr. 226c- 226d; lon 540d+; E. 6.755b+, 

II. 921d; Eeh. 198e+; Min. 321c; R. 7.522d+, 7.525b, 7.526d, 7.527c; Stm. 
304e+; see also military; soldier(s) 

generation and destruetion: Phd. 96+ 

generation(s)/genesis: Epin. 980+; E. 10.904a; Phd. 71, 96+, lOle; Phlb. 27a+; 
Prt. 320d+; R. 7.525b+, 7.526e; Smp. 189d+; Stm. 271a+; Ti. 37b, 38a, 49- 
52, 59d, 90e, 92; see also beeoming; ereation 
gentleman: see good(ness/s) (good man/men) 
gentleness: Grg. 516c; E. 5.731b; R. 2.375e+, 3.410d+, 6.486b 
genus and speeies: Def. 414d, 416; Euthphr. 12c+; see also kinds; speeies 
geographers: Phd. 108c 

geometer/geometrieaEgeometry: Gra. 436d; G.Hp. 285c; E. 7.817e, 7.819e+; 
E.Hp. 367d+; M. 82b-85b, 86e+; Phdr. 274d; Phlb. 51c; R. 5.458d, 6.511c, 
7.526c+, 7.528b, 7.534d; Sis. 388e; Stm. 266a+; Tht. 147d+; see also 
mathematieal/mathematieian/mathematies; mensuration 
Geryon: Euthd. 299c; Grg. 484b; E. 7.795c 
ghosts: E. 10.910a, 12.959b; Phd. 81; see also apparitions 
giants: R. 2.378c; Smp. 190b; Sph. 246a 

girl(s): Epgr. 7; E. 7.794c+, 7.804e+, 7.813e+, 8.833d, 8.834d; see a/soehildren; 

women 
glass: Ti. 61b 

Glaueon, famous rhapsode: lon 530d 

Glaueon, father of Gharmides: Ax. 364a; Ghrm. 154b, 158b; Prt. 315a; Thg. 

128e 

Glaueon, friend of Apollodorus: interloeutor in Symposium (172b+) 



Glaueon, son of Ariston: interloeutor in Republie (1.327b+, 1.337d+, 1.347a+, 
2.357a+, 2.372c+, 3.398c+, 4.427d+, 5.450a+, 6.506d+, 9.576b+); Prm. 126a; 
R. 1.327a, 1.337d, 1.347a, 2.357a, 2.368a, 2.372d, 3.398c, 4.427d, 5.450a, 
5.459a, 5.474d+, 6.506d, 7.531a, 7.533a, 8.548d, 9.576b, 10.608d 
Glaueus, Lyeian hero: Smp. 218e 
Glaueus, sea god: R. 10.611d 
Glaueus, skilled craftsman: Phd. 108d 
gluttony: Eryx. 405e; Phdr. 238a; R. 9.586a+; Ti. 72e+ 
gndme: see etymology; judgment(s); know(ing)/knowledge; reason 
Gobryas, Persian sage: Ax. 371a, 372 
Gobryas, grandlather of the above: Ax. 371a 

god(s): Ale. 103a, 105a-105c, 105d, 105e, 108c-108d, 122a, 124c, 135d; 2Alc. 
138b, 141a, 142d, 148a, 148c- 151b; Ap. 26; Ax. 367b-367d, 371b, 371e; 

Glt. 407a; Gra. 391e+, 397c+, 400d+, 402b, 406c, 408e+, 416c, 425c, 438c; 
Griti. 107b+, 109b+; Def. 411a, 412e-413a, 414a-414b, 415a, 415b; Epgr. 3; 
Epin. 977a, 978c, 980+, 983c, 988a+, 991d; Eryx. 398c-398e; Euthphr. 6, 8, 
9b, 14-15; G.Hp. 288b, 289a+, 293b; Hale. 2-4, 8; lon 534; L. 1.641d, 

1.643a, 2.653d, 2.665a, 2.672b, 3.682a, 4.709b, 4.716a+, 4.719c, 5.726+, 
5.729c, 5.729e+, 5.738b+, 5.741a, 5.745d, 6.771d, 6.783a, 7.792d, 7.807a, 
7.818b, 7.821a+, 8.828c, 8.848d, 9.854b, 9.871c, 9.879d, 9.881d, 10.885b- 
910, 11.916e+, 11.917d, 11.920d+, 11.927b, 11.930e+, 12.941b, 12.948c, 
12.955e+, 12.958d, 12.966c+; Ltr. 3.315b+, 6.323d, 8.353b, 8.356d, 8.357c, 
13.363b; Min. 314b, 318b-319a; Mx. 237c, 238b; Phd. 62b+, 106e; Phdr. 
246e+, 252c+, 273e+, 278d; Phlb. 33b, 65c; Prm. 134c+; Prt. 320d+, 345d; R. 
2.362c, 2.364b+, 2.377e+, 2.379-386a, 3.388c+, 3.391c, 3.408c, 8.554b, 
10.596d, 10.597d; Smp. 180b, 183b, 188d, 190b, 195c; Sph. 216b, 246a, 
265b+; Stm. 269c+, 271d+, 274c+, 275a+, 276a, 276d; Thg. 126a, 130e; Tht. 
176b; Ti. 29a, 30+, 38c, 40a+, 51e, 53b+, 55c, 68d, 71e; Virt. 379c-379d; see 
also daemon(s); festival(s); heaven(s); mysteries; prayer(s); religion; spirit(s); 
temple(s) gold(en): Ale. 122b-122c; Gra. 397e+; Griti. 112c; Dem. 383b; 
Epgr. 10; Eryx. 394c, 402a, 402b-404b; G.Hp. 289e+, 293e, 301a; Hppr. 
231c-231d; L. 3.679b, 4.713b+, 5.742a, 5.743d, 5.746a, 12.955e; Ltr. 1.309c, 
6.322d; Ly. 220a; Min. 313a-313b; Phd. llOe; R. 3.415a+, 3.416e, 4.419, 
4.422d, 5.464c, 8.547a; Stm. 271b+, 303d; Ti. 18b, 59b; Virt. 378d 
good(ness/s): 

THE GOOD AS AN ENTITY, QUALITY, EORM; RELATIONS TO AND DISTINGTNESS EROM 
OTHER ENTITIES, QUALITIES, EORMS, ETG.; THE GOOD AS AIM OE AGTION AND/OR 

OBiEGTOEKNOWLEDGE anddesire: A1c. 116; 2Alc. 138b, 141a-146e, 148b- 



148c, 150c-150e; Cra. 384b, 439c+; Def. 411a, 411d, 412e, 413a, 414e, 415b, 
415d, 416; Euthd. 278e+, 281; G.Hp. 287c, 296e+, 303e+; Grg. 468, 474d, 
497+, 504, 506c+; Hppr. 227a- 228a; L. 3.696b, 4.705e, 5.728a, 6.782e+, 
10.896e, 10.900d, 12.966a; Ltr. 7.342d; Ly. 216b, 216d+, 220d; M. 88; Min. 
321d; Phd. 65d, 75d, lOOb; Phlb. llb+, 20+, 55a+, 60a+, 62+, 65+; Prt. 332c, 
333d+, 352+, 354+, 358; R. 2.379c, 2.380e+, 5.452e, 6.504e+, 6.507b, 
6.508b+, 6.509, 7.517b+, 7.518c, 7.526e, 7.534b+, 7.540a, 10.608e; Smp. 
201c+, 204e+, 206a, 212a; Tht. 177c+ 

GOOD MAN/MEN, GOOD GITY, GOOD LIEE, PARTIGULAR GOODS, ETG.: Alc. 107a-107b, 
107d-109d, 115a-117a, 124b, 124e-125c, 127d, 128b-128e, 131b, 132a, 
133a-133c, 134a, 135b-135c; 2Alc. 138b, 141a-146e, 146d, 148b- 148c, 
149c, 150c-150e; Ap. 28a, 30d, 41; Ax. 369e-370a; Ghrm. 156e+; Clt. 407a, 
409d-409e; Griti. llOd; Def. 412b, 412c, 412d, 412e, 415b, 415d, 416; Dem. 
382d, 385a; Epin. 979c; Eryx. 393e, 395d-399d, 403b, 404c, 405a-405e; 
Euthd. 279+, 281d+; Euthphr. 15a; G.Hp. 284d+, 291d; Grg. 451e+, 497+, 
500c+, 503d+, 526c, 527c; Hppr. 227a-229b, 229e- 232b; L. 1.626e+, 
1.631b+, 1.644b, 2.660e+, 2.663a+, 3.696b+, 3.697b, 4.705e, 4.716d+, 

5.728a, 5.730d+, 5.731d, 5.739c, 5.742d+, 6.770e, 6.782e+, 7.792b, 7.807b, 
9.870a+, 10.900d, 10.908b, 12.951b; L.Hp. 376b+; Ltr. 4.320b, 7.335a, 

8.355b; Ly. 214c+; M. 78c+, 88+, 93+; Min. 314d, 317b, 319a, 321b, 321d; 
Mx. 248a; Phd. 63, 78a, 108, 114; Phdr. 255b; Phlb. llb+, 22, 39e+, 55a+, 
61b+, 65+; Prt. 324d+, 334, 354a; R. 1.347, 1.350b, 2.357b+, 2.363d, 2.364a, 
2.367c+, 3.387d+, 3.395e+, 3.400e, 3.409a+, 3.416d+, 5.464b+, 6.491c, 
6.495a, 8.543a+, 8.568a, 10.603e+, 10.613a; Riv. 133d-134c, 136b, 136e- 
137a, 137c-138a; Sis. 390c-391d; Smp. 212a; Thg. 122e, 127a; Tht. 176b, 
177c+; Virt. 376a-379d see also hero(es); just(ice); pleasure(s); right(ness/s); 
virtue(s) 

Gorgias: interloeutor in Gorgias (448a+, 463a+, 497b, 506a+); Ap. 19e; G.Hp. 
282b, 282d; Grg. 447b, 449a-460e, 482d, 487a, 494d; M. 70b, 70c, 71c+, 
73c+, 76c, 95c, 96d; Phdr. 261b+, 267a; Phlb. 58a+; Smp. 198c; Thg. 127e- 
128b; see also rhetorie; sophist(s) 

Gorgons: Phdr. 229d 
Gortyn, in Grete: L. 4.708a 
Gortyn, in Peloponnesus: L. 4.708a 

government(s): Ax. 370b; L. 3.676c+, 3.683e, 3.694a+, 3.698b+, 4.710e+, 5.739, 
7.807b, 8.832c, 12.962d+; Ltr. 5.321d+, 7.326a+; Min. 317a, 317c; Mx. 238c; 
Prt. 322b+; R. 1.338d+, 1.343b+, 1.345c+, 4.445c, 6.492e, 6.496c+, 6.497b, 



8.544, 8.545c+; Stm. 291d+, 294+, 295e, 300c+; see also eonstitution(s); 
model eity; rule/ruler(s); state(s) (politieal) 
graee/Graees: Epgr. 18; L. 3.682a; L.Hp. 374b; R. 3.400d, 3.401a, 7.522a 
grammar: Clt. 407c; Gra. 384b, 405d, 431e; Euthd. 276a+; Phlb. 18b; Riv. 132a; 

Sph. 253a; see also dialeet(s); etymology 
grandeur of soul: see high-mindedness 
gray: Ti. 68c 
great(ness): see bigness 

Greece/Greek(s): Ale. 104a, 104b, 105b, llla-llle, 113d, 122e, 123d-123e, 
124b; 2Alc. 141a, 141c, 148e-149c; Epgr. 11; Epin. 987d+; Eryx. 392d, 400a; 
G.Hp. 291a, 291d; L. 1.635b, 3.685b+, 9.870a+, 10.887e; Ltr. 8.353e; Ly. 223; 
Min. 315c-316d, 318c-318d, 320a; Mx. 242; Phd. 78a; Phdr. 244b; Prt. 337d; 
R. 5.452c, 5.469b+, 6.494c; Riv. 135c; Stm. 262d; Thg. 126c; see also 
Hellas/Hellenes/Hellenie 

greed: Hppr. 225a-227d, 232c; L. 5.736e; Ltr. 7.335b; R. 3.390e+, 6.485e 
green: Ti. 68c 

grief: L. 5.732c; Mx. 247c+; R. 3.387c+, 10.603e-606b; see also sorrow 
guardians of ideal state: R. 2.375e- 376d, 3.412b-417b, 4.419-425, 5.450c-471, 
7.519c-521b, 7.537a- 537d, 7.539e-541b, 8.543a+; Ti. 18a; see also helpers; 
rule/ruler(s) 

guardians of law: Ltr. 8.356d+; Min. 320c 

guardians of model eity: L. 12.964e+; see also magistrates; noeturnal eouneil 
guardians of orphans: see orphans 
Gyges: R. 2.359d+, 10.612b 

gymnasiums: Ax. 364a, 367a, 372; Eryx. 399a-399b; Euthd. 272e+; L. 6.761c, 
6.764c; Ly. 206e; Prt. 326c; Stm. 294d+; see also Lyeeum; palaestra 
gymnasties: Ale. 108b-108e, 118d, 128c; Glt. 407c, 408e-409a, 410d; Gri. 50d; 
Grg. 464b+, 517e+; L. 1.636b+, 2.653d+, 2.672c, 2.673a, 2.673d, 5.743e, 
7.789, 7.795d+, 7.807c, 8.830a+, 8.833a+, 8.839e+, 12.949a; Ly. 212d; Prt. 
312b, 326c; R. 2.376e, 3.403d, 3.404a, 3.410a+, 4.424b, 4.441e+, 5.452- 
457b, 6.504a, 7.521e, 7.535b, 7.535d, 7.537; Riv. 132d, 133d- 134c; Sph. 
229a; Stm. 294d+; Ti. 88c+; see also athletie eompetitions and events; 
boxers/boxing; eontests; exercise(s); leneing; festival(s); games; paneratium; 
physieal eulture and training; sports; trainers/training; wrestling 


H 



habit: L. 2.655e, 4.708c, 7.792e, 7.794e; R. 7.518e, 10.619c 
Hades: Ax. 371a-372; Cra. 403a+; Grg. 493b, 525c+; L. 10.904d; Phd. 80d+, 
108, 114, 115a; R. 2.363c+, 3.386b+, 7.521c, 10.612b, 10.614c; Smp. 179d; 
see also death (the alterlile, ete.); Tartarus 
hair: L. 12.942d; Phd. 89b; Prm. 130c; Ti. 64c, 76c+, 91e 
Haleyon: Hale. 1-2, 8 
handieralts: see art(s); craft(s) 

happiness: Ale. 134; Ghrm. 173+; Clt. 410e; Def. 411d, 415d; Eryx. 393e; 

Euthd. 278e+, 280b+, 289+; Grg. 470d+, 494d+; L. 1.631b, 2.660e+, 2.662b+, 
5.742e+, 8.828d+, 9.870a+, 10.899e+, 10.905b; Ltr. 7.326b, 7.327b, 8.354c+, 
8.355c; M. 88c; Phd. 81a; Phlb. 47b; R. 1.354, 2.364a, 4.419+, 5.465e+, 
5.465d, 5.466a, 7.519e, 8.545a, 9.576b+, 9.580b+; Smp. 204e 
hardness: Ti. 62b+ 

Harmodius: Smp. 182c 

Harmonia: Hppr. 229c-229d; Phd. 95a 

harmonies/harmony: Def. 411e; G.Hp. 285d; L.Hp. 368d; Leh. 188d+; Phdr. 
268d+; Phlb. 26a, 31c+; Prt. 326b; R. 3.399, 4.430e+, 4.443d+, 7.530d+, 
9.591c+, 10.601b; Smp. 187; Ti. 47d+, 69b, 80b, 90d; see also attunement, the 
soul an; graee/Graees; mode(s); musie; seales 
hatred: Ale. 126c; Euthphr. 6b, 7b; Hppr. 227c; L. 3.697d+; Ltr. 7.337b; R. 
8.567d; see also enmity 

head: L. 12.942d; Ti. 44d, 45a, 69e+, 73e+, 75b+, 76c+, 90d, 91e 
health: Ale. 108e, llle-112b, 126a, 135a; 2Alc. 138d, 147a; Glt. 409b; Eryx. 
393c-393d, 397b, 405a-405d; G.Hp. 291d; Hppr. 231b; L. 5.733e+; Ly. 219a; 
M. 72d; Min. 314b, 316c-316d; Phd. 65d; R. 4.444c+, 9.583d, 9.591c; Ti. 82e 
hearing: Ale. 126b; Ax. 367b; Glt. 407e; Eryx. 404c-404e; G.Hp. 297e+, 302b+; 
L. 12.961d; Min. 313c-314a; Phd. 65a; R. 5.477c, 6.507c; Tht. 156b, 157e, 
182d+, 184b+; Ti. 47c+, 67b+ 
heart: Ti. 70b 

heat: Def. 411c; Eryx. 401d; Phd. 103c; Phlb. 32a, 32d; Tht. 156b, 182a; Ti. 62a 
heaven(s): Ax. 366a, 371b; Epgr. 1; Epin. 988b; Hale. 4, 6; L. 11.931c, 

12.966e+; Phdr. 247c+; R. 7.530b; Stm. 269d; Ti. 28b+, 31b, 39d, 92c; see 
also eosmos; god(s); stars; universe 
Heaven and Earth: Ti. 40e heavy and light: R. 5.479b, 7.524a; Ti. 62c+ 

Heeaerge: Ax. 371a 
Heeamede: lon 538c 

Heetor: Ap. 28c; Gra. 393a, 394b; lon 535b; L. 12.944a; Smp. 179e; R. 3.391b 



Heeuba: Epgr. 3; lon 535b 
Hegesippus: Ltr. 2.314e 

heirs, and heiresses: Ale. 121c-121e; 2Alc. 138c; L. 5.740b+, 11.923c-926d 

Helen: Phdr. 243a; R. 9.586c; see also Stesiehorus 

Helieon: Ltr. 13.360c 

Helios: Cra. 408e+; Ti. 22c; see also sun 

Hellas/Hellenes/Hellenie: Ale. 105d, 122, 124b; 2Alc. 141c; Cra. 383a, 385e, 
390a+, 397c, 409d+; Criti. 112d+; Epin. 988a; L. 1.635b, 3.682d+, 3.692d+, 
3.698d, 7.819d+, 7.821b+; Ly. 210b; Mx. 240b+, 241a+, 242a+, 243b+, 

244b+, 245a+; R. 4.435e, 5.470a, 5.470c; Stm. 262d; Tht. 175a; Ti. 22a+, 
23b+, 24e+; see also Greece/Greek(s) 

Hellen: Hale. 1 

Hellespont: L. 3.699a; Mx. 243a; R. 3.404c 
helmsman: see pilot 
helots: Ale. 122d; L. 6.776c 

helpers: R. 3.414b, 3.415a, 3.416a, 3.416d+, 4.440d, 5.451d; see also guardians 
of ideal state 

Hephaestus: Ale. 121a; Gra. 391e, 404b, 407c; Griti. 109c; Euthphr. 8b; L. 
11.920e; Phlb. 61c; Prt. 321d+; R. 2.378d, 3.389a, 3.390c; Smp. 192d+, 197b; 
Stm. 274c; Ti. 23e 

Hera: Ax. 367c; Gra. 404b+; Epin. 984d; Euthphr. 8b; L. 2.672b, 6.774b+; Phdr. 

253b; R. 2.378d, 2.381d, 3.390b+; Ti. 41a 
Heraelea: lon 533d; L. 6.776d; Prt. 318b; Ti. 80c 

Heraeles: Ale. 120e, 371e; Griti. 108e, 114b; Euthd. 297c+, 303a; G.Hp. 293a; 
Grg. 484b; L. 3.685d; Ly. 205c; Phd. 89c, 109b; Smp. 177b; Tht. 169b, 175a; 
Ti. 24e, 25b 

Heraelidae: Ale. 121a; L. 3.683c+, 3.685d+, 5.736c; Mx. 239b 
Heraelides of Clazomenae: lon 541d 

Heraelides of Syraeuse: Ltr. 3.318c, 3.319a, 4.320e, 4.321b, 7.348b+ 

Heraelitus: Cra. 401d+, 411b+, 416b, 436e+, 440a+; G.Hp. 289a+; R. 6.498a; 

Smp. 187a; Tht. 152e+, 156a+, 160d, 179d+, 181d+ 

Hereules: see Heraeles 
Hermaea: Ly. 206d+, 223 

Hermes: Gra. 407e+; Epin. 987b; L. 12.941a; Phdr. 263d; Prt. 322c; Ti. 38d 
Hermias: Ltr. 6.322c+, 6.323a 

Hermoerates: interloeutor in Gritias (108b+) and Timaeus (20c+); Griti. 108a; Ti. 
20b 



Hermogenes: interloeutor in Gratylus (383a+); Cra. 429c; Phd. 59b 
Herms: Hppr. 228d-229b 
Hermus: R. 8.566c 

hero(es): Cra. 398e+; G.Hp. 285d, 293b; L. 4.717b, 5.738d, 7.801e, 9.853c, 
10.910a; Min. 318e-319d; R. 3.388, 4.427b, 5.468b+, 10.605d+ 

Herodieus, brother of Gorgias: Grg. 448b, 456b 
Herodieus of Selymbria: Phdr. 227d; Prt. 316e; R. 3.406a+ 

Herodotus, quoted: R. 8.566c 
heroie meter: R. 3.400b 
Heroseamandrus: Thg. 129b 

Hesiod: Ap. 41a; Cra. 396c, 397e; Epin. 990a; lon 531a+; L. 3.677e; Min. 318e- 
319b; Prt. 316d; R. 2.363b, 2.377d+, 8.547a, 10.600d, 10.612b; Smp. 209d; 

Ti. 21d; quoted or alluded to: Ghrm. 163b; Cra. 397e, 402d, 406d, 428a; Dem. 
383c; L. 3.677e, 3.690e, 4.718e+, 10.901a, 12.943e; Ltr. 11.359a; Ly. 215d; 
Min. 320d; Prt. 340c; R. 2.363b, 2.364d, 2.377e, 3.390e, 5.466b, 5.468e, 
8.547a; Smp. 178b; Tht. 155d, 207a 
Hestia: Gra. 401b+; L. 5.745b, 8.848d, 9.855e+; Phdr. 247a 
Hiero: Ltr. 2.311a, 7.336a 
Hieronymus: Ly. 203a, 204b 

high spirit: L. 5.731b; R. 2.375c+, 3.410d+, 4.435e, 4.439e+, 4.441a, 4.441e, 
6.503b+, 8.548c, 8.550b, 9.572a, 9.581a+, 9.586d+; Ti. 18a, 69d+, 70a, 90b; 
see also spirit(s); thumos 

high-mindedness: Def. 412e; M. 88a; R. 6.486a, 6.490c, 6.494b 
Himera: Phdr. 244a; Prt. 335e+ 
himeros: Phdr. 251c; see also etymology 
Hipparehus: Hppr. 228b-229e 

Hipparinus I, tyrant of Sieily: Ltr. 8.353b, 8.354d, 8.355e+, 8.356c 
Hipparinus II, son of Dionysius: I Ltr. 7.324a+, 8.355a, 8.356a, 8.357c 
Hippias, son of Pisistratus: Hppr. 229b; Thg. 124d-124e 

Hippias of Elis: interloeutor in Greater Hippias (281a+), Lesser Hippias (363c+) 
and Protagoras (337c+, 347a+, 358a+); Ap. 19e; Phdr. 267b; Prt. 314c, 315c, 
318e, 337c+, 347a, 357e+ 

Hippoerates, son of ApoIIodorus: interloeutor in Protagoras (310b+); Prt. 

316b+, 318b+ 

Hippoerates of Gos: Chrm. 156e; Phdr. 270c; Prt. 311b 
Hippodamia: Gra. 395d 
Hippolytus: L. 3.687e, 11.931b 



Hipponieus: Ap. 20a; Ax. 366c; Cra. 384a; Eryx. 395a; Prt. 311a, 314e, 315d 
Hippothales: interloeutor in Lys/s (203a+); Ly. 203a, 204b+, 205a+, 207b, 210e, 
222b 

history: L. 3.681e+; Mx. 239+ 

holiness/holy: 2Alc. 149e-150a; Def. 415a; Euthphr. 4e-16; Ltr. 7.335d; Min. 
315b-315c; Phd. 75d; Prt. 324e+, 329c, 330+; see also good(ness/s); 
piety/pious 

Homer: Ale. 112b; 2Alc. 147c-147d; Ap. 41a; Cra. 391d+; Eryx. 403d; Grg. 
516c; Hppr. 228b; lon 530b, 531, 535b, 536a+, 537a+; L. 2.658d, 3.680c, 
6.776e, 9.858e; L.Hp. 363b, 364c, 364e, 365e+, 369c, 370d+; Min. 318e- 
319e; Phd. 95b; Phdr. 243a, 252b, 278c; Prt. 311e, 316d, 340a; R. 1.334b, 
2.363b+, 2.377d+, 3.388c-392c, 3.391a, 3.392e+, 3.398a+, 3.404c, 8.545e, 
10.595b, 10.595c, 10.598d, 10.599d+, 10.600a+, 10.606e+, 10.612b; Smp. 
180a, 209d; Sph. 216a; Tht. 152e+, 153c, 160d, 179e, 194c, 194e; Ti. 21d; 
Virt. 379d 

iLiADQUOTED OR ALLUDED TO: BOOK L Cra. 428d; L.Hp. 370d; Min. 321c; R. 
2.378d, 3.393a+, 3.389e, 6.501b; book ii: Ale. 132a; Cra. 392a; Phdr. 260a; R. 
6.501b; Smp. 174c; Tht. 194e; BOOK III: Cra. 428d; R. 3.389e; Tht. 183e; 
bookiy: Ale. 132a; R. 2.379e, 3.389e, 3.408a; Phlb. 62d; bookv: 2AIc. 150d; 
Cra. 407d; Leh. 191a; R. 10.612b; bookyi: Cra. 392b, 415a; R. 8.547a; Sph. 
268d; BOOKYii: Ltr. 7.344d; R. 5.468d; bookyiii: 2AIc. 149d; Cra. 407d; Leh. 
191b; Phd. 112a; R. 5.468e; Tht. 153c; book ix: Cra. 428c; Cri. 44b; Grg. 
485d; L.Hp. 364e+, 370a, 370b+, 371b+; L. 10.906e, 11.931b; R. 2.364d+, 
3.390e, 3.405e; bookx: 2AIc. 140a; Prt. 348d; Smp. 174d, 179b, 214b; book 
xi: lon 538c; R. 3.405e, 3.406a; bookxii: lon 539b+; Ltr. 7.344d; R. 5.468e; 
BOOKXiv: Cra. 392a, 402b; L. 4.706e; R. 3.390c; Tht. 152e; bookxv: Grg. 
523a; Smp. 179b; bookxvi: R. 3.386d, 3.388c+, 8.566c; Tht. 194e; bookxvii: 
Ax. 367d; R. 3.411b; Smp. 174c; bookxviii: Ap. 28d; L. 12.944a; Phlb. 47e; 
R. 3.388b, 3.388c; BOOK XIX: R. 3.390e; Smp. 195d; bookxx: Cra. 391e; L. 
3.681e; R. 2.379e, 3.386c+; bookxxi: Prt. 340a; R. 3.391b; bookxxii: Cra. 
392e; R. 3.386e, 3.388b, 3.388c, 3.391a, 3.391b; bookxxiii: R. 3.386d, 

3.387a, 3.391b; lon 537a+; bookxxiv: Ax. 367d; lon 538d; Prt. 309a+; R. 
2.379d, 3.388a 

ODyss£yQUOTEDORALLUDEDTO:BOOKi: 2AIc. 142e; R. 4.424b; bookii: Ale. 
131e; BOOKiii: L. 7.804a; R. 6.501b; bookiv: Min. 321c; Smp. 220c; bookv: 
Phdr. 266b; book viii: R. 3.390b, 3.390c; Tht. 183e; BOOK IX: L. 3.680b; 
BOOKx: M. lOOa; Prt. 309a+; R. 3.386d; bookxi: Grg. 525e, 526d; Min. 319d; 



Prt. 315b, 315d; R. 3.386c, 7.516d; Smp. 190b; bookxii: Ltr. 7.345e; R. 
3.390b; bookxiv: Tht. 183e; bookxv: Ax. 368a; bookxvi: Tht.l70e; BOOK 
XVII: Ghrm. 161a; L. 6.777a; Leh. 201b; Ly. 214a; R. 2.381d, 3.389d; book 
xix: Ap. 34d; Ghrm. 173a; L. 1.624a+, 10.904e; Min. 319b, 319d; R. 1.334b, 
2.363b+; BOOK XX: lon 539a; Phd. 94e; R. 3.390d, 4.441b; bookxxi: Riv. 
135a; bookxxiv: R. 3.387a, 8.566d 
Homeridae: lon 530e; R. 10.599e 
homieide: L. 8.831a, 9.864e-874b, 11.916c; Euthphr. 4 
honor: Ale. 116; Def. 413e, 415e, 416; Eryx. 400c; G.Hp. 291d; L. 3.696b+, 
4.707b, 4.715b+, 4.717a+, 4.721d, 5.727+, 5.738e, 5.743e, 6.757, 11.921e+; 
Ltr. 7.337c, 7.351a+; R. 1.347b, 9.581c+; see also respeet 
hope: Def. 416; Epin. 973c; L. 5.732c+; R. 1.331a; see also eonlidenee 
Horomazes: Ale. 122a 

horse(s): see animals (partieular kinds); see also horsemanship; riding 
horsemanship: Ale. 124e; Eryx. 396a, 403c; Euthphr. 13a+; G.Hp. 284a; Hppr. 
226a; L. 7.804e+, 7.813e, 7.834d; Leh. 193b; M. 70a; Thg. 126b; Virt. 377b, 
377e, 378d; see also riding; animal(s) (partieular kinds) 
horses of the soul: Phdr. 246+, 253c+ 
hospitality: L. 4.718a+, 12.952e+; Ltr. 7.328d, 7.333e 
hubris: see pride 

human being(s): Ale. llld, 126e-127b, 129e-130c, 132d, 135b; Ax. 367b-367c, 
367d, 370b; Gra. 386+, 392c, 400d, 425c; Gri. 47d+; Griti. 107b+; Def. 415a, 
415d; Dem. 385c; Epin. 985d, 988a; Eryx. 401c; G.Hp. 289b, 294a, 294d; 

Grg. 478d, 481c, 490a, 491d+; Hale. 3, 5-6; Hppr. 229c, 229e, 232c; L. 
1.625e+, 1.626d+, 1.644c, 1.644d, 1.645a, 2.654a, 2.659a, 2.663e, 2.665a, 
3.677a, 3.677b+, 3.687c+, 3.691c+, 4.713c, 4.716a, 4.716c, 4.718d+, 4.721b+, 
5.727a, 5.727b, 5.732c, 5.734b, 5.747d, 6.752, 6.766a, 6.775e, 6.781b, 
6.781e+, 7.788d, 7.791e, 7.803c, 7.814b, 7.819d, 7.823b, 8.831d, 8.846d, 
9.860d, 9.873c, 9.875a, 9.875c, 10.899d, 10.900d, 10.902b, 10.903c, 10.904c, 
10.906a, 10.906b, 11.918d, 11.929d, 12.948b, 12.950b; Leh. 200b; Ltr. 
7.334e+, 8.354c+, 9.358a+, 11.359b, 13.360d+; Min. 320a; Mx. 237d, 237e; 
Phd. 62b+, 89e+, 107b, 109e; Phdr. 230a, 230d, 248-250, 274a; Phlb. 16c, 
39e+; Prt. 321c+, 322a, 322c, 327b, 327d, 344, 352+; R. 2.366d, 2.369b+, 
2.370b+, 4.430e+, 5.453-455, 5.459a+, 6.501b, 9.581c+, 10.617e, 10.619c; 
Riv. 133b, 138a; Smp. 189d+, 207d+, 208d+, 212a; Sph. 222b+; Stm. 269b, 
270c+, 271a+, 271e, 274b+, 301a+; Thg. 121b-121c, 123e; Tht. 152a, 160d, 
161c+, 166d, 167d+, 170, 174d, 176b+, 178b, 183b; Ti. 22c+, 40d, 41d+, 69c, 



90a+; see also animal(s); many, the (eontrasted with the few, ete.); people, the 
humors, bodily: Ti. 86e+ 

hunger: Ax. 366d; Eryx. 401d; Ly. 220e+; Phlb. 31e, 34e; R. 4.437d+, 9.585a+ 
hunting/hunter(s): Ale. 121e; Def. 415c; Epin. 975c; Euthd. 290b+; Euthphr. 

13a+; L. 6.763b, 7.823b; Prt. 322a; R. 2.373b; Sph. 219c+; Virt. 378d 
hupothesis: see assumption; hypotheses/hypothesis/hypothetieal 
husbandmen/husbandry: Griti. llle; Epin. 975b; L. 5.743d, 8.842d+, 10.889d; 

Phdr. 276e; Tht. 167b; see also agrieulture 
Hydra: Euthd. 297c 

hymn(s): L. 3.700a+, 7.799a+, 12.947b; Phd. 60d, 61b; R. 5.460a; 10.607a; see 
also preludes 

Hyperboreans: Ax. 371a; Chrm. 158b 

hypotheses/hypothesis/hypothetieal: Def. 414b, 415b; M. 86e+; Phd. lOOa, lOld; 
Phdr. 273b+; Prm. 136a+, 137b+; R. 7.533c+; see also assumption 


I 


iambie: L. 11.935e, R. 3.400b 
lapetus: Smp. 195b 

latroeles, a physieian’s name: Cra. 394c 
latroeles: Ltr. 13.363e 
Iberians: L. 1.637d 

ibyeus, quoted: Phdr. 242d; Prm. 137a 

leeus: L. 8.839e+; Prt. 316d 

iee: Ti. 59e 

Ida: L. 3.681e 

idea(s): see form(s) 

ideal being(s), ideal reality: see form(s) 

ideal state: L. 4.710e+, 4.712a, 5.739c+; R. 2.368d+, 4.427d, 5.471c+, 5.473, 
6.499b+, 6.501, 6.502, 7.520+, 7.540d+, 7.541; see also eity/eities; 
eonstitution(s); edueation; guardians of ideal state; ruler(s); state(s) 
idleness: L. 8.835e, 10.900e+ 

ignoranee/ignorant: Ale. 117d-118b; 2AIc. 143a-144d; Ap. 29; CIt. 407d; Dem. 
381e; Eryx. 394e, 397e, 398a, 405a-405b; Euthd. 286d+; G.Hp. 294d, 296a; 
Just. 375c-375d; L. 3.600b, 7.819a, 9.863c; L.Hp. 366b, 372e+; Ly. 218a; M. 
80d+; Phd. 89; Phdr. 239b, 277e; Phlb. 48c+; Prt. 325b+, 357, 358c; R. 



5.477a, 5.478c, 9.585b; Riv. 137e; Sis. 388a; Smp. 204a; Sph. 228c+; Thg. 
123d; Tht. 194e, 199e; Ti. 86b, 88b; see also folly/fool(s) 

Iliad: Ale. 112b; Hppr. 228b; lon 539d; L. 2.658d; L.Hp. 363b, 365c; R. 

3.392e+; see also Homer; Odyssey 
llisus: Ax. 364a; Griti. 112a; Phdr. 229a+ 
llium: see Dardania; Trojan(s)/Troy 
illegitimate ehildren: L. 11.930d 
illness: see sick(ness)/disease(s) 

illusions: Phd. 74b; Phlb. 38d, 40a, 40d, 42a+; R. 7.523b+, 10.602c+; Sph. 
235e+; Tht. 157e 

image(s): Cra. 439a; L. 10.910a; Ltr. 7.342b+; Phdr. 235e, 236b; Phlb. 38d; Prm. 
132d+; Prt. 322a; R. 6.509e+, 10.596d+; Sph. 235b+, 239d+, 260e, 264c+, 
266+; Ti. 37d, 52c; see also eopy and original; ligures; 
imitation/imitative/imitators; likeness(es); statues 
imitation/imitative/imitators: Cra. 423, 426c+, 430b+; Criti. 107c+; Epin. 975d; 
L. 2.655d+, 2.667d+, 7.798d+, 7.812c, 7.814d+, 10.889d; R. 3.392d+, 
3.395c+, 3.397b+, 10.595+; Sph. 219a, 234a+, 265a, 266+; Ti. 19d+, 48e; see 
also eoneeit; image(s); likeness(es); pattern(s) 
immortal(ity): Ap. 40e; Ax. 365e, 370b- 370c; Def. 415a; L. 2.661b+, 4.714a, 
4.721c, 6.774a, 6.776b, 12.967d; Ltr. 7.334e+; M. 81b+, 85c+; Phd. 70c-76, 
85e+, 87, 91+, 105+, 107c; Phdr. 245c+; R. 10.608c+; Smp. 206e-209; Ti. 
41a+, 69c, 70a, 90c; see also god(s); death (afterlife, ete.); soul(s) 
impetuosity: R. 6.503c; Stm. 307b+; Tht. 144b 

impiety/impious: Ap. 24b, 26b+; Ax. 371e; Euthphr. 4e+, 6d+, 9c+; L. 7.799b, 
9.868e+, 10.885, 10.899e+, 10.907d-910; Min. 318e; see also 
atheism/atheists 
impudenee: L. 1.647b, 3.701b 
inaehus: R. 2.381d 
ineest: L. 8.838a+; R. 5.461e 

individual(s): Cra. 386; L. 3.689b+, 5.739c+, 8.828d+, 9.875a+, 9.877d, 
11.923a+, 11.925e+, 11.930c; Ltr. 7.326a, 7.330c+; Prm. 133d+; R. 2.368e+, 
4.434d+, 4.441, 5.462c+, 8.543d+, 8.544e+, 9.576c, 9.577c 
indolenee: L. 6.779a; see also idleness 
inlantieide: R. 5.459e, 5.460c, 5.461a+ 

inlants: Ax. 366d, 368a; Hale. 5-6; L. 7.789+, 12.963e; Ly. 213a; R. 4.441a+; 
see also ehildren 

inlinite: Phlb. 15b+; see also unlimited 



informers: 2Alc. 142a; Cri. 45a; L. 5.730d, 5.742b, 5.745a, 9.868b, 10.907e, 
11.914a, 11.917d, 11.928c, 11.932d 

inheritanee: 2Alc. 138c; L. 5.740b+; Ly. 209c; R. 1.330b; see also lot(s) 
initiates/initiation in mysteries: Ax. 371d-371e; Euthd. 277e; L. 7.815c; Ltr. 
7.333e; M. 76e; Phd. 69c; Smp. 210 

injustice: Ale. 109b-110c, llle-113e; Clt. 407d; Cri. 49; Def. 413d, 415e, 416; 
Eryx. 396e-397a; Grg. 477c+; Just. 373a-375d; E. 2.662b+, 5.730d, 9.864a; 
Min. 314d, 315e-316a, 317c, 318d; Prt. 323e, 333b+; R. 1.343c+, 1.348d+, 
1.351c+, 2.360e+, 2.366d+, 3.392b, 4.434, 4.444b+, 8.545b, 9.588b+, 
10.613c+; Riv. 138b; Sph. 228e; see also disease; evil(s); just(ice); vice; 
wieked(ness); wrong/wrongdoer 

innovation: E. 2.656d, 2.660b, 4.709a, 7.797c; R. 4.424b+; see also ehange(s); 

edueation; games; gymnasties; musie(al); revolution 
inquiry: Euthphr. 9e; E. 7.821a, 12.966c+; Etr. 7.344b; M. 80d+, 81d+, 86b+; 
Phd. 85; R. 7.533b+ 

insanity: E. 9.864d, 11.926b; see also lunaey/lunatie; madman/madness 
inseriptions: see Delphi/Delphie oraele/god of Delphi 
insolenee: see impudenee; pride 

inspiration: Ap. 22c; lon 534, 536, 542; E. 3.682a, 4.719c; M. 99; Phdr. 245a, 
249d+, 265b; Ti. 78e+; Virt. 379c-379d 
instant, the: Prm. 156d+ 

intellect(ion/ual): R. 5.476d+, 6.508b+, 7.532a, 7.534a; Ti. 88a; see also mind; 
reason; understanding 

intelligenee/intelligible: Ale. 123e, 125a 133c, 134e; 2Alc. 146a, 146c; Def. 
412e, 413a, 413d; Eryx. 395a; Hale. 6; E. 1.632c, 3.688a, 12.961d+; Etr. 
7.344a; Phlb. llb+, 21b, 59d+, 66b; R. 6.509d+, 7.517b+; Sph. 249a+; see 
also mind; wisdom/wise 

intemperanee/intemperate: Grg. 493b+; Ti. 86c+; see also drunken(ness); 
intoxication 

intereourse, sexual: see sex 
interest: E. 5.742c, 11.921d 

intoxication: E. 1.637b+, 1.645d+, 2.666b+; see also drinking, drinking parties; 
drunken(ness) 

intuition: Def. 414a; Phd. 66, 79, 83b 

involuntary: Clt. 407d; Def. 416; G.Hp. 296b+; Grg. 468, 509e; Just. 373e-374a, 
375c-375d; E. 5.730c, 9.860d+; E.Hp. 371e+; Etr. 7.351c; Prt. 345d+, 352c+, 
355; Ti. 86e; see a/sounintentional and intentional aetions; voluntary 



Inyeon: G.Hp. 282e, 283c, 284b 
lolaus, and Heraeles: Euthd. 297c+; Phd. 89c 
lon of Ephesus: interloeutor in lon (530a+) 
lon, son of ApoIIo: Euthd. 302c 

lonian(s): Euthd. 302c; L. 3.680c; Leh. 188d; R. 3.398e+; Smp. 182b, 220c+; 

Sph. 242d+; Thg. 129d; Tht. 179d+ 

Iphieles: Euthd. 297e 
Iris: Cra. 408b; Tht. 155d 

iron: Cra. 398a; Eryx. 400a-400d; L. 3.679a, 12.956a; R. 3.415a, 8.547a 
irony: R. 1.337a 

irrationals, in mathematies: G.Hp. 303b, R. 7.534d 
irrigation works: Griti. llld, 117a+; L. 6.761b+ 

Isis: L. 2.657b 

Islands of the Blessed: see Blessed, Islands of 
Ismenias: R. 1.336a 
isoerates: Ltr. 13.360c; Phdr. 278e+ 
isoloehus: Ale. 119a 

Isthmian/Isthmus: Griti. llOd; L. 12.950e; Ly. 205 
Italy: Eryx. 392d-393a; L. 2.659b, 6.777c; Ltr. 3.317b, 7.326b, 7.328a; R. 
10.599e 

ithaea: lon 535c; R. 3.393b 

Itonian gates: Ax. 364d-365a 

ivory: G.Hp. 290b+, 290d, 301a; L. 12.956a 


J 

jeaIousy: L. 5.731a+; Mx. 242a; Phdr. 232, 247a; Ti. 29e; Virt. 376d-377a; see 
also envy; fear 

jesting: L. 6.778a; Ltr. 6.323d 
joints, the: Phd. 98d; Ti. 74a, 74e+ 
joy: L. 5.732c; Ltr. 3.315b 

judge(s): Grg. 478a, 480b; Just. 373b-373e; L. 2.659a, 2.669a+, 6.761e, 
6.766d+, 8.833e, 8.834c, 9.855c-857b, 9.866c, 9.867e, 9.871d, 9.877b, 
9.878d, 9.879a, 9.879d+, 9.880d, 11.916c, 11.926d, 11.928b, 11.932c, 
11.934b, 11.938b, 12.946d, 12.948a, 12.949a, 12.949b, 12.956d, 12.958c; 
Min. 320c; R. 3.409a+, 9.580a; Riv. 138d; Stm. 305b+; see also guardians of 



law; juries/jury/jurymen; law(s)/legislation; law eourts; magistrates, in model 
eity 

judgment(s): Ax. 371c; Def. 414a, 415b, 416; Dem. 381c-382b, 383a-383c; 

Grg. 523+; L. 1.644d+, 5.728b+, 12.959b+; Ltr. 6.335a; Min. 314e-315a; Phd. 
107d+, 113d; R. 10.614c+; Sph. 264a+; Tht. 187a+; see also Hades; just(ice); 
opinion; punishment; thinking/thought 
judiciary, in model eity: L. 12.956b+; see also law eourts 
juries/jury/jurymen: Ap. 18a, 35; Dem. 383b; Eryx. 399b-399c; L. 2.674b, 
12.956e 

just(ice): Ale. 109b-110e, llle-115a, 116c-117a, 121e-122a, 127c, 134c, 135e; 
2Alc. 149d-150b; Clt. 407b- 

407e, 408b, 408e-410c; Cra. 413; Def. 411d-411e, 412e, 413a, 413b, 414e, 

415e; Dem. 383a-383b; Epin. 988e; Eryx. 396e-397a; Euthphr. 4b, 12; G.Hp. 
287c; Grg. 464b+, 470+, 483-484c, 488b+, 492, 507e, 516c; Hppr. 229a; Just. 
372a-375c; L. 2.660e+, 2.662c+, 3.690b, 4.714c, 4.716d, 5.730d, 6.757e, 
6.777d+, 10.890a, 11.937e, 12.943e, 12.945d; L.Hp. 375d+; Ltr. 6.323b, 
7.329a, 7.335e+, 7.342d; Ly. 216b; M. 73b+, 78e+; Min. 314c-314d, 315e- 
316a, 317c, 318d; Phd. 67b; Phdr. 247d; Phlb. 39e+; Prt. 322c+, 324e+, 

329c+; R. 1.331b-2.370, 2.371e, 2.372e, 3.392b, 4.427d+, 4.432b-435, 
4.441-445, 5.479a, 5.479e, 6.501b, 7.517e, 9.580, 9.588b+, 10.612b+; Riv. 
137d-138e; Smp. 209a; Virt. 376d; see also good(ness/s); integrity; 
judgment(s); law eourts; lawful; reetitude; right(ness/s); righteousness; 
temperanee/temperate 


K 

kinds: Sph. 253b+, 267d; see also elements; genus and speeies; speeies 
king(s/ship): Ale. 120a, 120c, 120e- 122a, 123a, 124a; 2Alc. 141d; Ghrm. 
156d+; Def. 415b; Hppr. 229b; L. 3.680e+, 3.690d+, 3.691d+, 3.694a+, 
3.696a, 10.904a; Ltr. 2.312e+, 3.315d, 3.319d, 8.354a+; Min. 317a-318d, 
319b-320d; Mx. 238d; R. 5.473c+, 6.487e, 6.498e+, 6.501e+, 7.540, 8.543a, 
8.544d, 9.587+, 9.592, 10.597e; Riv. 138b-138d; Stm. 258e+, 276a+, 289c- 
293, 295b, 300e+, 302d+, 304+, 308c+; Tht. 174d; see also monarehy; 
royalty; rule/ruler(s) 

King, the Great: see Persia, king of 
Knossos: see Gnossus 



'Know thyself’: Ale. 124a, 129a, 130e, 132c-132d; Chrm. 164d+; Hppr. 228e; 

L. 11.923a; Phdr. 230a; Phlb. 48c; Prt. 343b; Riv. 138a 
know(ing)/knowledge: Ale. 106c-107c, 109e-114c, 117a-119b, 124a, 125e, 
126e-127c, 128e-129b, 130e-131b, 132b-134a, 135; 2Alc. 140e, 143c-144c; 
Ap. 22, 29; Chrm. 164d+, 169e+, 173+; Clt. 409e, 410c; Cra. 384a, 400d, 
425c, 436c+, 440; Criti. 107b+; Def. 411d, 412a, 413b, 413c, 414a, 414b, 
414b-414c, 414e, 415a, 416; Dem. 380b-380d, 381c, 382a-382b; Epin. 978b; 
Eryx. 398d, 403c, 405a-405b; Euthd. 281, 289, 292b, 293e+; G.Hp. 296b+; 
Grg. 454d+, 495c+; Hale. 7; Hppr. 225a-226e; lon 531d+; Just. 375b-375c; 

L. 3.689c+, 3.701a, 5.727b, 5.732a+, 9.875c, 10.895d, 11.921b, 11.923a, 
12.965d+; L.Hp. 366; Leh. 184d+, 193, 197+; Ltr. 7.342+; Ly. 209c+; M. 
81c+, 87b- 89d, 97-99; Min. 314b, 316c-317c; Mx. 246e; Phd. 65+, 75, 92; 
Phdr. 230a, 237c, 247+, 262; Phlb. 13e+, 17b, 34c, 48c, 55d, 57b, 62b; Prm. 
133b-135a; Prt. 313c+, 343b, 345b, 350+, 352d, 356+, 359c+; R. 2.365e, 
4.428b+, 4.429+, 4.435e, 5.476d-478, 6.484b+, 6.505b+, 6.508d, 6.510a, 
7.514+, 7.529, 10.618c; Riv. 133b, 137d-138a; Sis. 388b-390a, 390c; Sph. 
230, 233+, 248d+, 257c, 267b+; Stm. 259d+, 293c+; Thg. 122e-123e, 128b; 
Tht. 146d, 151e+, 160c+, 163+, 165b, 170b, 178, 179c, 182e, 183c, 184b+, 
186+, 196e+, 201b+, 202b+, 208b+; Ti. 37c, 90b+; see also learn(ing); 
seienee(s); studies/study; understanding; wisdom/wise 
Kronos: see Gronus 
krupteia: see seeret service 


L 

labor, division of: L. 8.846d+; R. 2.370, 2.374, 3.394e+, 3.397e, 4.423d, 
4.433a+, 4.435b, 4.441e, 4.443c+, 5.453b; see also work 
Lacedaemon/Lacedaemonian(s): see Sparta/Spartan(s) 

Laehes: interloeutor in Laehes (180b+); Smp. 221a+ 

Laehesis: L. 12.960c; R. 10.617c+, 10.620e 
Lais: Epgr. 11 
Laius: L. 8.836c 
Lamaehus: Leh. 197c 

lamentation/laments: Ax. 365a, 368b; Hale. 1, 8; L. 3.700b, 7.800c+; Phlb. 47e, 
50b+; R. 3.387b+, 10.603e; see also grief; sorrow 
Lamiseus: Ltr. 7.350a 



Lampido: Ale. 123e-124a 
Lamprus: Mx. 236a 
Lampsaeus: lon 530c 

land: Ale. 122d, 123b; Eryx. 392d, 393b; L. 3.684d+, 5.736c+, 5.741b+, 
5.745b+; R. 5.470+, 8.566a, 8.566e; see also model eity (partieular laws); 
property 

language: Ale. llla-llle; Ap. 17c+; Chrm. 163d; Cra. 418b+, 421c+, 422d+, 
422e, 424e+, 427e; Def. 414d; Euthd. 277e; E. 12.944b+; Eeh. 197d; Etr. 
7.342e; M. 75e; Prt. 322a, 337a+, 340a; Sph. 261e+; Tht. 165a, 168b+, 184c, 
196e; see also etymology; letter(s) (of alphabet); reading; speeeh(es); 
syllables; writers/writing 
Eaodamas: Etr. 11.358d 
Eaomedon: Etr. 12.359d 
large(ness): see bigness 
Larissa: M. 70b, 97a 
laughter: L. 5.732c; R. 3.388e+ 
law eourts: Dem. 382d-384a; Def. 413d 

law(s)/legislation: Ale. 109c; Ap. 24d, 26a, 37a; Cri. 50+, 54; Criti. 119+; Def. 
411d, 411e, 413e, 414e, 415a, 415b, 416; Epin. 986c; Eryx. 396e; G.Hp. 
283e+, 295d, 298b+; Grg. 464b+, 483b+, 488b+; E. 1.625+, 1.628c+, 

1.630e+, 1.633e+, 1.634d+, 1.636e, 1.644d, 1.645a, 1.647a+, 2.656d+, 
2.659d+, 2.662b+, 2.671c+, 2.673e+, 3.680a+, 3.684c+, 3.690b, 3.693b+, 
3.695c+, 3.697a, 3.700a, 4.705d, 4.709d+, 4.711c, 4.714c, 4.714e, 4.715c+, 
4.718b+, 4.719d+, 4.720e+, 4.721a, 4.722d+, 5.729d, 6.751b+, 6.762e, 
6.769c+, 6.769d, 6.770b+, 6.772a+, 6.772e, 7.788b+, 7.793a+, 7.797d+, 
7.799e+, 7.807e, 8.841b, 8.843e+, 8.846c, 9.853c, 9.857c, 9.858c+, 9.859a, 
9.862d, 9.870d, 9.875a+, 9.875c, 9.875e+, 9.880a, 9.880d+, 10.887a+, 
10.889d+, 10.890a+, 10.890e, 11.917e+, 12.951b, 12.951d+, 12.957c+, 
12.963a; E.Hp. 372a; Etr. 7.325d, 7.334c+, 7.336d, 7.337a+, 8.354c+, 
8.356d+, 11.359a; Min. 313a-318d, 320a-320c, 321b-321d; Min. 314c-314e; 
Mx. 248e+; Phdr. 257e+, 278c; Prt. 326c, 326d; R. 2.359a, 3.399e, 3.405a+, 
4.425+, 7.532a, 8.563d, 9.590e; Riv. 137d; Sis. 387c; Smp. 182b; Stm. 294+, 
295c+, 297d-300c; Tht. 177c+; Ti. 24a+, 83e; see also guardians of law; 
eustom; lawgiver(s); legislator(s); model eity; right(ness/s) 
lawful: G.Hp. 284e+; Tht. 172a, 177c+ 

lawgiver(s): Def. 415b; Dem. 383b; E. 1.631d+, 1.634+, 2.657b; Etr. 7.337b+; 
Min. 318b-318d, 321c-321d; Stm. 309c+; see also legislator(s) 



lawlessness: 2Alc. 146b; L. 3.701a+; Ltr. 3.315c, 7.336b; Min. 314d; R. 

4.424d+; Riv. 137d; see also anarehy 
Laws, relerred to: Epin. 979b, 980c+ 

L. 5.743c, 6.761d+, 6.766d+, 9.853a, 11.938b, 12.954e+, 12.956c+, 12.958a+; 

R. 3.405b+, 5.464d+; Tht. 172e 
lawyer(s): Hppr. 225c; R. 3.405a+; Tht. 172d-175d 
learn(ing): Ale. 106d, 109e, llOe-llOd, 112d, 113c, 113e-114a, 118d, 120b, 
123d; Def. 413d, 415e; Dem. 381e; Epin. 989c+; Eryx. 398d, 404c-404d; 
Euthd. 278a; Grg. 454e; Hppr. 228d; L. 2.667c; M. 81d+; Min. 314b, 315a- 
315b, 317d, 321b; Phd. 73, 75e+; Phib. 52a+; R. 6.486c, 9.581b+; Riv. 133c, 
134d-135b, 137b, 139a; Sis. 388b-390b; Thg. 130d; Tht. 153b; Virt. 376b- 
376c 

FiND ouT, discover: Aie. 106d-110e; Dem. 381e; Eryx. 398d; Hppr. 228d; Min. 
314b, 315a+, 317d, 321b; Sis. 388b-390a see also know(ing)/knowiedge; 
thinking/thought 
Leehaeum: Mx. 245e 
iegisiation: see iaw(s)/iegisiation 

iegisiator(s): Cra. 389, 390a+, 393e, 404b, 408a, 414b, 427c, 429a+, 431e, 
436b+, 437e; Epin. 985c+; G.Hp. 284d; L. 1.628c+, 1.630d+, 1.647c+, 
2.660a+, 2.663b+, 2.663d, 2.671c, 3.684c+, 3.688a+, 3.688e, 3.691d+, 
3.693b+, 3.696e+, 3.697b, 3.701d, 4.709d, 4.710d, 4.718c+, 4.719d+, 4.720, 
5.459c+, 5.735b+, 5.735d, 5.736c, 5.737a+, 5.737e, 5.738b+, 5.739a, 

5.742d+, 5.744a, 5.746c, 5.747a, 6.757d, 6.766a, 6.769b+, 6.770a+, 6.772a+, 
6.779c, 6.780a, 7.788b+, 7.798b, 7.805a+, 7.806c, 7.807e, 7.816c, 7.817b+, 
7.823a, 7.823c, 8.835c+, 8.838e, 8.843e+, 8.846c, 9.853c, 9.858c+, 9.862c, 
9.870d+, 9.872e+, 9.875e+, 10.888d+, 10.890b+, 11.913c, 11.916e, 11.922e, 
11.923b, 11.925e+, 11.926d, 11.927a, 11.928a, 11.934b, 11.934c, 12.956e+, 
12.957d, 12.959e, 12.962d+, 12.963a; Phdr. 278c+; R. 4.425+, 5.462a+; Smp. 
209e; Stm. 295a+, 309c+; Tht. 177e; see also iawgiver(s); poiitieian(s); 
statesman(ship)/statesmen 
Lenaea: Prt. 327d 
Leoehares: Ltr. 13.361a 
Leon: Ap. 32c+ 

Leontini: Ap. 19e; G.Hp. 282b; Mx. 243a; Thg. 127e 
Leontius: R. 4.439e+ 

Leotyehides: Aie. 123e 

Leptines: Ltr. 7.332a, 13.361a, 13.361b, 13.362b, 13.363c, 13.363d 



Lesbos: Epgr. 16; see also dialeet(s) 

Lethe (river): R. 10.621c 
Leto: Cra. 406a 

letter(s) (of alphabet): Cra. 393d, 399a+, 414c+, 417b, 418b+, 423e+, 424c+, 
426c+, 426d+, 426e, 427a+, 431d+, 432e+, 434a+, 434c; G.Hp. L. 7.810a; 
Phdr. 244c+; Phlb. 17b, 18b+; Prt. 312b; R. 2.368d, 3.402a+; Sph. 253a+; 

Stm. 277e+, 278c; Tht. 202e+; see also alphabet; names; orthography 
letters: see letter(s) (of alphabet); reading; writers/writing 
Leueippe: Griti. 113d 
Leueolophides: Prt. 315e 

liberty: L. 3.697b, 3.701b, 12.962e; Ltr. 7.324b, 7.336a, 8.354d+; R. 8.561b- 
563; Prt. 319d; see also Ireedom 
Libya: Griti. 108e; Stm. 257b; Ti. 25a+ 

Lieymnius: Phdr. 267c 

lie(s): Dem. 385c; Euthd. 283e+; Just. 374a-375b, 375d; L. 2.663d+; R. 2.382, 
3.389b+, 3.408b+, 3.414b, 5.459c+, 6.490b; see also false/falsehood/falsity 
life/living: Ale. 115d-115e; 2Alc. 141c, 146; Ap. 28b, 38a, 38e; Ax. 365b, 
366b-368c, 369b, 369d, 371c-372; Clt. 408a; Cri. 48b; Def. 411b, 411c, 

412d, 412e, 413a-413b, 414b; Epgr. 2; Epin. 973c+, 981a, 992b+; Eryx. 
401c-401d; G.Hp. 282a, 286b, 291d+, 304b+; Grg. 511e+, 522e, 527; Hale. 3; 
L. 1.628c+, 1.644d+, 2.655+, 2.661b+, 2.662d+, 3.677b+, 4.707d, 4.716c, 
5.727d, 5.732e+, 5.733, 7.792c+, 7.802a, 7.803b+, 7.803d, 7.804b, 7.804e+, 
7.806d+, 7.807d, 8.828d, 8.831a, 9.862e, 9.870e, 9.872e+, 10.890a, 11.929c, 
11.937d, 12.944c+; Phd. 62, 85c, 107c; Phdr. 256c; Phlb. 20e+, 21d+, 22a+, 
27d, 43c+, 50b, 60d+, 61b+, 62; Prt. 326b, 358b; R. 1.329a, 1.347e+, 2.369d, 
2.372, 2.373a, 4.445a+, 5.451d+, 5.460e, 6.486a, 9.581c+, 10.604c, 10.608c, 
10.612e+, 10.619a; Smp. 207d+; Sph. 249a; Stm. 271b+, 274b+, 299e; Thg. 
121b; see also death (the afterlife, ete.); human being(s) 
light: Def. 411b; R. 6.507e+, 10.616b+; see also sight; vision(s) 

Ligurians: Phdr. 237a 

likeness(es): Prm. 129a+, 131a, 132d+, 133d, 140e; Sph. 235d+, 264c+, 266d; 
Stm. 286a; Tht. 186a; see also image(s); imitation/imitative/imitators; 
resemblanee; similar/similarity 

limit(ed): Phlb. 23c, 25, 26, 30b+, 31+; see also finite; infinite 
Lindus: Prt. 343a 

literature: see epie; lyrie; poetry; tale(s); tragedian(s)/tragedy 
litigation: see lawsuits 



Loeri: L. 1.638b; Ltr. 13.360a; Ti. 20a 

logie: Euthphr. 10+, lla; L. 10.895c+; Ly. 217c+; M. 71e+, 75, 79d; Phd. 102e, 
104; Phdr. 265+, 277b; Prt. 331d+; R. 4.427e-433, 4.436b+, 4.437c+, 

5.454b+; Sph. 245d, 247b+, 251, 254d, 257b+, 261e+; Stm. 262b+, 285b; Tht. 
182; see also dialectic(al)/dialectician(s) 
logos: see dialectic(al)/dialectician(s); reason; tales 

lot(s): L. 3.690c, 6.757e, 6.759c, 9.856d, 12.946b; R. 5.460a, 5.461e, 8.557a; Ti. 

18e; see also eleetion; ephorate; land; property 
lotus-eaters: R. 8.560c 

Love (the god): Phdr. 242d+, 242e; R. 9.373b+; Smp. 177a+, 178a, 178c, 180b, 
182c, 186e+, 187e, 188a+, 189c+, 193b, 195, 196, 197, 201e+, 201e+, 202c+, 
203; Phdr. 257a; see also Eros 

love: Ale. 122b, 127a-127b, 131, 135d, 135e; Epgr. 3, 5, 7, 8; Hale. 1; Hppr. 
227a-227c; L. 1.636b+, 8.836c+, 8.837+; Ltr. 6.322d; Ly. 207d+, 210, 211e+, 
212+, 214, 215+, 216d+, 218b+, 219, 221e+; Phd. 68b; Phdr. 231-234, 237- 
241, 243c, 244-257, 257a, 265a; Phlb. 47e, 50c; R. 1.329c, 1.351d+, 3.401c+, 
3.403a+, 5.474c+, 6.485b, 8.545a+; Smp. 177d, 178-180, 180c-185d, 185e- 
188, 189b-193, 194e-197, 200+, 201c-212c, 215+; Sph. 243a, 222e; Thg. 
128b; Ti. 42a, 86c+, 91a+; see also appetite(s); desire(s); friend(s)/friendship 
lover(s): Ale. 131c-132a; 2Alc. 141d, 151c; Epgr. 3, 5, 7, 8, 11; Euthd. 283e; 
Hppr. 229c-229d; L. 5.731e; Ly. 204+, 210e, 218a; Phdr. 231, 232b+, 239+, 
240+, 249e, 251+, 252c+, 253b+, 255d, 256e; Phlb. 65c; R. 3.403b, 5.474d+, 
5.475a+, 5.475d+, 5.476b, 5.479a, 5.480, 6.485b; Riv. 132a-132c, 133a- 
133b; Smp. 179a, 180a, 181d, 182a, 183a, 183b, 183e, 184+, 191+ 
loyalty: L. 1.630a+; Ltr. 10.358c 
Lueiler (star): L. 7.82le; Ti. 38d 

lunaey/lunatie: Hppr. 227b; L. 11.928c, 11.929d+, 11.934c, 11.934d; see also 
insanity; madman/madness 
lute: see lyre 

luxury: L. 11.919b; Ltr. 7.326c+, 7.327b; R. 2.372e+, 3.404e+, 4.420d+, 9.590b 
Lyeabettus: Griti. 112a; Eryx. 400b 
Lyeean Zeus: R. 8.565d 

Lyeeum: Ax. 367a; Eryx. 397c; Euthd. 271a, 272d+, 273a, 303b; Euthphr. 2a; 

Ly. 203a+; Smp. 223d 
Lycia/Lycian(s): Min. 315c, 316a 
Lyeon: Ap. 24a, 36b 
Lyeophron: Ltr. 2.314d 



Lyeurgus: L. 1.630d, 1.632d, 9.858e; 4.320d, 8.354b; Min. 318c-318d; Phdr. 

258b; R. 10.599d+; Smp. 209d 
Lydian(s): Leh. 188d; R. 2.359d+, 3.398e+; Stm. 262e 
lying: see lie(s) 

Lyneeus: Ltr. 7.344a 

lyre: Ale. 106e, 108a-108c, 129c-129d; Clt. 407c, 408a; Cra. 390b; G.Hp. 288c, 
289d; Grg. 501e+; Hppr. 226c- 226d; L. 3.700e, 7.794e, 7.809e+; L.Hp. 374e; 
Ly. 209b; Min. 317e; Phlb. 56a; Prt. 326a+, 347d; R. 3.399d; Thg. 122e, 126e 
lyrie: lon 534; L. 2.658b, 7.812b+, 11.935e; Prt. 326b; see also poetry; poet(s) 
Lysanias, lather of Gephalus: R. 1.330b 
Lysanias of Sphettus: Ap. 33e 

Lysias: his speeeh read aloud in Phaedrus (231-234); Clt. 406a, 410e; Phdr. 
227a+, 228a, 234c+, 235+, 257b, 257c, 263d+, 269d, 272c, 277a, 277d, 

278b+, 279a+; R. 1.328b 
Lysielides: Ltr. 2.315a 

Lysimaehus, father of Aristides the elder: Grg. 526b; M. 94a 
Lysimaehus, son of Aristides the elder: interloeutor in Laehes (178a+, 200d+); 
Leh. 179a, 179c, 180c, 180d, 187d, 189c+; M. 94a; Thg. 130a; Tht. 151a; 

Virt. 377d 

Lysis, father of Demoerates: Ly. 205c 

Lysis, son of Demoerates: interloeutor in Lysis (207c+, 213d+); Ly. 204c, 205c, 
206d, 207a, 207c+, 211a+, 212a, 213d+ 

M 


Maeareus: L. 8.838c 

Maeedonia: 2Alc. 141d; Grg. 470d, 471c; Thg. 124d; see also Arehelaus; 

Perdieeas II; Perdieeas III 
Maehaon: lon 538c 

madman/madness: Ale. 118e, 123e; 2Alc. 139c-139d, 140c, 143d; Def. 416; 
Dem. 381d; L. 9.854b, 11.929d+; Phdr. 244+, 245b+, 249d, 265a, 265b; R. 
1.331c, 9.573c; Tht. 157e; Ti. 86b+; see also folly/fool(s); insanity; 
lunaey/lunatie 
Magianism: Ale. 122a 

magie(ian): L. 11.933a+; Phd. 78a; see also spells; witch/witchcraft 
magistrates, in model eity: L. 2.674a, 5.745a, 6.751, 6.753b+, 6.754d+, 6.767a, 



6.778c, 6.785a, 8.836a, 8.846b, 9.855c, 9.875e+, 12.945b-948b; see also 
guardians of law; judge(s); office/officials; rule/ruler(s) 
magnanimity: Def. 412e; see also high-mindedness 
Magnesia: L. 8.848d, 9.860e, 11.919d, 12.946b, 12.969a; see also 
colonization/colony 

magnet ('stone of Heraelea’): lon 533d+; Ti. 80c 
magnificence: Def. 412e; see also high-mindedness 

maker/making: Chrm. 163; Cra. 389, 390b+; Euthd. 284b+; Phdr. 274e; Phlb. 

26e; R. 10.601c+ 
maliee: Phlb. 47e, 48b, 49c+ 
men: see human being(s) 

manners: L. 7.797b+; Prt. 325e+; R. 4.424+, 4.425b, 8.563a+ 
manslaughter: L. 9.864e-874b; see also homieide 
Mantinea: Smp. 201d+ 
many, the: 

eoNTRASTED wiTH THE ONE, THE FORM, ETC.: Phlb. 14c-17a; Prm. 127e, 128b, 
129b+, 136a, 137c, 139d, 143a, 159d, 165e+; R. 6.507b; Sph. 251b; see also 
one 

eONTRASTEDWITHTHEEEW, THEWISE, THEGOOD, ETC.: Alc. 110e-112a, 132a; 2Alc. 
145a; Ax. 369a; Cri. 44, 47+, 49b+; Epin. 982d; G.Hp. 284e, 299b; Grg. 
488d+; L. 2.655d, 2.658e, 2.659b, 2.660e+, 3.700e, 4.707d, 9.859d, 9.860c, 
11.916e, 12.967a; Ltr. 2.312a, 2.314a, 7.336b, 7.341e, 7.344c+; Min. 318e; 
Phlb. 67b; Prt. 317a; R. 4.426c+, 6.493+; Thg. 127a; Ti. 47d; see also human 
being(s); multitude, the; people, the; publie 
Marathon: Grg. 516d; L. 3.698e+, 4.707c; Mx. 240c-241b, 245a 
Margites, quoted: 2Alc. 147b 
Margites: 2Alc. 147c-147d 
Mariandynians: L. 6.776d 

market, in model eity: L. 6.759a, 6.778c, 8.849+, 11.917b+ 
marriage: Hale. 8; L. 4.721+, 6.772d, 6.773+, 6.775c+, 6.780b, 6.784b, 6.785b, 
7.794b, 11.924d-926d, 11.929e+, 11.930a+, 11.932b; R. 5.458e+, 5.459e, 
5.461a; Stm. 310b+; see also eugenies; proereation 
Marsyas: Euthd. 285c; L. 3.677d; Min. 318b; R. 3.399e; Smp. 215b+ 
materialists: L. 10.888e+; Sph. 246a+; Tht. 155e+ 
mathema: see learn(ing); know(ing)/knowledge 

mathematieal/mathematieian/mathematies: Ale. 114c; Ax. 366e; G.Hp. 303b; L. 
7.818c+, 7.819b+, 7.819c, 7.819d+, 7.819e+; L.Hp. 366c+; M. 86e+; Phd. 



92d; Phlb. 56d+; R. 6.510c+, 6.511c, 7.521d-531, 7.531d+; Stm. 257b, 

266a+; Tht. 147d+, 162e, 185c+; see also arithman/ metie(al); 
geometer/geometrieal/geometry; number(s) 
matrieide: 2Alc. 143c, 144b-144c; L. 9.869a+ 
matter and form: Cra. 389+; Ti. 50b+ 
meals, eommon: see eommon meals 

mean, the: Def. 415a; L. 3.679b, 3.701e, 5.728e+, 7.792d; Ltr. 8.354e; Prt. 346d; 
R. 10.619a; Stm. 284a+; Ti. 36a 

measure(ment/s): Ale. 126c-126d; Epin. 990d; Just. 372a-373d; L. 4.716c, 
5.746d+; Phlb. 24c+, 55e, 56c+, 64d+, 65d, 66a; Prt. 356d+, 357a; R. 

10.602d; Stm. 283d-285b; Ti. 69b; see also moderate/moderation; proportion 
Medea: Euthd. 285c 

Medes/Median: L. 3.695b; Ltr. 7.332b; Mx. 239e 

medieine: Ale. 135a; Chrm. 155e, 156b+; Clt. 408e-410a; Epin. 976a; Eryx. 
401a-401c, 403a, 404d-404e; Grg. 464b+, 478+, 501a, 517e+; Just. 375a; L. 
2.659e+, 4.720, 10.903c+; L.Hp. 375b; Leh. 185c+; Ltr. 6.323b; Ly. 210a, 

217, 219c+; Min. 314b, 316c-317b; Phdr. 268a+, 270b+; Phlb. 56b; Prt. 334c, 
352a; R. 1.332c, 3.405, 3.406+, 3.408a, 4.425e+, 4.426b, 5.459c+; Sph. 229a; 
Stm. 293b+; Thg. 123e; Tht. 149c; Ti. 88a, 89b+; see also health; 
sick(ness)/disease(s); physieian(s) 

Mediterranean: Ti. 25a 
Megara (in Sieily): L. 1.630a 

Megara: Cri. 53b; Eryx. 392b; Ltr. 7.329a; Phd. 59c, 99a; Phdr. 227d; R. 2.368a; 
Tht. 142c 

Megillus: interloeutor in Laws (624a+); L. 1.624a+, 8.837e, 8.842a 
Melampus: lon 538e 
melaneholy: Ti. 87a 

Melanippe: Smp. 177a; see also Euripides 
Meles: Grg. 502a 

Melesias: interloeutor in Laehes (184e+); Leh. 178a+, 179b, 179c, 184e; M. 94c; 
Thg. 130a; Virt. 378a-378c 

Meletus: interloeutor in Apology (24d+); Ap. 19b, 23e, 28a, 30d, 34b, 35d, 36a; 

Euthphr. 2b+, 3b, 5a+, 12e, 15e; Tht. 210d 
Melissus: Tht. 180e, 183e 
Melite: Prm. 126c 

melodies/melody: L. 2.654e+, 2.655a+, 2.669c+, 2.670b+; R. 3.398c+; Smp. 
215c; see also meter; musie(al); rhythm(s); seales 



Memory (goddess): Griti. 180d; Euthd. 275c; Tht. 191d 
memory: Def. 412e, 414a; L.Hp. 368d, 369a; Ltr. 7.344+; Phdr. 228b+, 275a; 
Phlb. llb, 21b+, 33c+, 34b+, 35a+, 38b+, 39a, 60d; R. 6.486c+, 6.487a, 
6.490c, 6.494b, 7.535c; Tht. 163e+, 166a+, 191c+, 193b-196a; Ti. 26b+; see 
also mnemonie art 
Mende: Prt. 315a 

Menelaus: Euthd. 288b; R. 3.408; Smp. 174c 

Menexenus: interloeutor in Menexenus (234a+) and Lysis (207c+, 212b+, 

216a+); Ly. 206d, 207b, 211a+, 212a+, 216a+; Phd. 59b 
Meno: interloeutor in Meno (70a+) 

Menoetius: L. 12.944a; R. 3.388d 
mensuration: Epin. 990d; see also measure(ment/s) 

mereenary soldiers: L. 1.630b, 3.697e; Ltr. 3.315e, 7.348a+, 7.350a; R. 4.419 
merehant(s): Ax. 368b; Ltr. 7.329e; Prt. 319d; R. 2.371d; Sph. 223d+; see also 
eommeree; trade(r/s) 
mess: see eommon meals 

Messene: Ale. 122d; L. 3.683c+, 3.692d, 3.698e; Ltr. 8.354b 
Messenia: L. 6.777c 
Mestor: Griti. 114c 

metempsyehosis: see transmigration of souls 
meter: R. 3.399b+, 10.601a; see also rhythm(s) 
meties: see foreign(ers) 

Metion: lon 533a 

Metis: Smp. 203b 

Metrobius: Euthd. 272c; Mx. 235e 

Metrodorus: lon 530c 

Mieeus: Ly. 204a, 204e, 206e 

Midas: L. 2.660e; Phdr. 264c+; R. 3.408b 

Midias: Ale. 120a 

midwives: Tht. 149+ 

Miletus: G.Hp. 281c; L. 1.636b; Mx. 249d; Prt. 343a; R. 10.600a 
military: Ale. 134b; 2AIc. 142a; Ax. 366e; Def. 412a, 415c; Hppr. 226c; L. 
6.753b, 6.755b+, 6.760b, 6.785b, 7.813d+, 8.830d, 8.832d+, 11.921d, 12.942- 
945b; Phlb. 56b; R. 2.374b+; Sis. 389c-389d; Stm. 304e+ 

Miltiades: Ax. 368d; Grg. 503c, 515d, 516d 

mimetie art: R. 3.394e+, 3.395a, 3.395c+, 3.395d+; Sph. 267+; see also 
imitation/imitative/imitators 



mind: Clt. 408b; Cra. 400a, 413c, 416b+; Def. 412e; L. 2.664a+, 12.966e+; 
L.Hp. 375a+; Ltr. 2.312e; Phd. 97c; Phlb. 30d+, 67a; Tht. 171d+, 185c+, 
191c+, 193b-196a, 197c+, 200c; Ti. 39e, 51d+, 87d; see also 
intelligenee/intelligible; know(ing)/knowledge; understanding; wisdom/wise 
Minos: Ap. 41a; Ax. 371b; Grg. 523e+, 524a, 526c+; L. 1.624a+, 1.630d, 
4.706a+; Ltr. 2.311b; Min. 318d-321c 

mirrors/mirror-images: Ale. 132d-133a; Epgr. 11; Sph. 239d; Tht. 193c; Ti. 46a, 
71b 

misanthropy: Phd. 89d+ 

misology: Def. 415e; Phd. 89d+; R. 3.411d 

Mithaeeus: Grg. 518b 

mnemonie art: G.Hp. 285e; see also memory 
Mnemosyne: see Memory (goddess) 

Mneseas: Griti. 114c 
Mnesitheus: Cra. 394e 

mode(s): R. 3.398e, 3.399a; see also harmonies/harmony; seales 
model eity (in Laws): 

city: 5.737c+, 5.745b+, 6.760e+, 6.763c+, 6.778+, 6.779c, 8.848c+ 
ciTiZENs: 4.721b+, 5.737c+, 5.741e, 5.742a, 5.743d, 5.744c, 5.745a, 5.745d+, 
5.746a, 6.754d+, 6.771a+, 6.772d, 6.773d, 6.774a+, 6.780a+, 6.781c+, 
6.783b+, 6.785a, 6.785b, 7.804e+, 7.806d+, 7.822e+, 8.839d, 8.842b, 8.848c, 
8.850a, 9.855b, 11.914c, 11.919d+ 

EDueATiON: 6.765d+, 7.788-793, 7.793e+, 7.794c+, 7.795d+, 7.796b+, 7.798c+, 
7.798e, 7.801c+, 7.801d, 7.804c, 7.804d, 7.804e+, 7.808d+, 7.810b+, 7.811d, 
7.812b+, 7.812e, 7.813+, 7.816d+, 7.818c+, 7.820e+, 7.823b+, 8.829b, 
8.829d, 8.830c+, 8.832d+, 8.833a+, 8.833c+, 8.833e, 8.834a+, 8.834e+, 
11.936a, 12.951e, 12.953d 

GOYERNMENTAND tUDieiALADMINISTRATION: 6.751b+, 6.753b+, 6.753d+, 
6.754d+, 6.755b+, 6.756b+, 6.756e, 6.758b+, 6.758d, 6.759c+, 6.760a, 
6.760b-763b, 6.763c+, 6.763e, 6.764a, 6.764c, 6.765c+, 6.765d+, 6.766b, 
6.766c, 6.766d+, 6.767+, 6.784, 6.785b, 7.794b, 7.801d, 7.809+, 7.811d, 
7.813a, 7.813c, 8.829d, 8.835a, 8.846b, 8.847c, 9.853+, 9.855c, 9.855d, 
10.908a, 10.909a, 10.909c, 11.924, 11.926c- 11.930a+, 11.932b, 11.936a, 
11.936e+, 11.937e, 11.938b, 12.945b- 948b, 12.948d+, 12.951d+, 12.953d, 
12.954e+, 12.956c+, 12.956e, 12.958a+, 12.968a, 12.969b 
OEEieiALS, SUPERYISORS: Epin. 992e; E. 6.764c, 6.765d+, 6.784, 7.794b, 7.801d, 
7.809+, 7.811d, 7.812e, 7.813c, 8.829d, 8.835a, 8.847c, 11.930a+, 11.932b, 



11.936a, 12.949a, 12.951, 12.953d, 12.961a+, 12.968a; see also direetors 
religion: 5.738b+, 6.759+, 6.771d, 6.775a, 7.800b+, 7.801a+, 7.801e, 8.828, 
8.848c+, 9.865d, 9.871d, 9.873d, 10.909d+, 11.916c, 12.955e+, 12.958d, 
12.964b 

PARTieULAR LAWS GONGERNING: 

1. erime: 9.853d+, 9.856b+, 9.857a+, 9.864e-874b, 9.876e-882, 10.884+, 
11.916c+, 11.933e+, 12.941b+, 12.954a+, 12.955b+ 

2. loreigners and loreign relations: 8.850, 9.866b+, 12.941a, 12.952d+ 

3. lamilies, ehildren, inheritanee and marriage: 4.721b+, 5.742c, 6.772d, 

6.774a+, 6.783b+, 6.784, 6.785a, 6.785b, 7.794b, 9.868c+, 9.872d+, 9.877d+, 
10.909c, 11.920a, 11.922b- 930b, 11.930d, 11.930e+, 11.932b, 12.949e+ 

4. business, eommeree and slavery: 5.741e, 5.742c, 5.743d, 8.846d, 8.847b+, 
8.847d+, 8.848e, 8.849+, 11.913c+, 11.915d+, 11.916a+, 11.917b, 11.918- 
921d, 11.930d, 11.936c+, 12.953e+ 

5. agrieulture, husbandry, land and property: 5.741b+, 5.743d, 6.776b+, 8.842d+, 
8.844a+, 8.844d+, 8.845d+, 8.845e+, 8.847e+, 11.913-916d, 11.923b+, 
12.954c+, 12.955d+ 

6. other: 5.742a, 5.746d+, 6.760b+, 8.838e-841, 8.842e+, 9.865b, 9.873e+, 
10.907d-909c, 11.913+, 11.923d, 11.928c, 11.932e+, 11.934c+, 11.934e+, 
11.935e+, 12.942-945b, 12.949+, 12.951c+, 12.952b+, 12.955b+, 12.958e+, 
12.959c+ 

model, divine: R. 6.500e+; see also original and eopy; pattern(s) 
moderate/moderation: Cra. 414e; Griti. 112c; Def. 415a, 415d, 415e; L. 3.690e, 
3.693e, 3.696b, 5.732c, 5.736e+, 8.839a, 11.918d; Ltr. 7.325b; Phlb. 52c; Prt. 
324e+; R. 5.466b; Riv. 134a-134e, 136b; Smp. 209a; Stm. 306b+, 308e+; see 
also measure(ment/s); temperanee/temperate 
modesty: Chrm. 158c, 160e+; Def. 412c; L. 1.647a+, 1.649c, 1.671d, 12.959d; 

Phdr. 254; Sph. 230d; Stm. 310d+; see also reverence; temperanee/temperate 
Momus: R. 6.487a 

monarehy: L. 3.693d, 6.701e, 6.756e; Ltr. 5.321d, 5.322a; R. 9.576d, 9.576e, 
9.580c+, 9.587b; Stm. 291d+, 302c+, 303b; see also king(s/ship); royalty; 
tyrannical/tyranny/tyrant(s) 

money: Ale. 123a, 131b-131c; 2Alc. 148e; Ax. 367b; Def. 412d; Dem. 383b, 
384b-384c; Eryx. 393b, 393c- 393d, 394b, 396e, 401d, 402b-404e; G.Hp. 
283b; L. 5.742a+, 5.743d, 5.744b+, 8.831d+, 8.842d; L.Hp. 282d, 283a, 368b; 
Ltr. 13.361b, 8.355b; Ly. 211e; R. 1.330b, 1.347b, 2.371b, 3.390e, 4.422, 
4.436a, 8.551b, 8.553, 8.555e+, 8.562a, 9.580e+, 9.581c+, 9.586d+, 9.589e+; 



Virt. 378d; see also eurreney; fortune; trade(r/s); wealth(y) 
monogamy: R. 5.457d+ 
monuments: see tombstones 

Moon (goddess): Ap. 26d; L. 7.821b, 10.886d, 10.887e; R. 2.364e; Smp. 190b 
moon: Ap. 26d; Ax. 370b; Epin. 978d+, 990b; L. 7.822a, 10.886d+, 10.899b; 

Phd. 98a, llle; Ti. 38c, 38d 
Moryehus: Phdr. 227b 

mother(s): 2Alc. 143c, 144b-144c; Ltr. 13.361e; Mx. 237b+, 238; R. 5.460c, 
9.575d; Ti. 50d; see also parents 

motion(s): Cra. 411c, 426c+, 434c, 436e, 437c+, 438c, 439c, 440; Def. 411c; L. 
7.789b+, 7.790e+, 7.821b+, 10.893b+, 10.894b+, 10.897c+, 12.966e; Phdr. 
245c+; Prm. 129e, 136b, 138b+, 139a, 145e+, 156c+, 159a, 162c+, 163e; R. 
4.436c+, 7.529d+, 10.616e+; Sph. 250, 254d+; Stm. 269c+; Tht. 153, 156, 
182; Ti. 34a, 36c+, 38a, 38c+, 40c, 43b, 57d+, 88c+, 89e; see also ehange(s) 
movement: see motion(s) 

multhude, the: Ap. 28a; G.Hp. 284e; L. 6.758b; R. 6.492, 6.493+, 6.496c, 
6.500d+, 9.586a+; Stm. 292e, 297b; see also human being(s); many, the 
(eontrasted with the few, ete.); people, the; publie; world 
munificence: see high-mindedness 

murder(ers): 2Alc. 143c-144c; Euthphr. 4, 8, 9a; Hppr. 229c-229d; L. 9.869e- 
874b; Thg. 124c; see also homieide 
Musaeus: Ap. 41a; lon 536b; Prt. 316d; R. 2.363c+, 2.364e 
Muses: Ale. 108c-108d; Gra. 406a; Griti. 108c; Epgr. 12, 16; Epin. 991b; Euthd. 
275c; lon 533e+, 535e+; L. 2.653d, 2.654a, 2.665a, 2.669c, 2.672d, 3.682a, 
4.719c, 6.775b, 6.783a, 7.796e; Mx. 239c; Phdr. 237a, 245a, 259b+, 265b; R. 
2.364e; Smp. 197b; Sph. 259e; Tht. 191d; Ti. 47d musie(al): Ale. 106e, 108a- 
108e, 118d, 125d, 125e; Ax. 364a, 371d-371e; Chrm. 160a; Gra. 423d+; Cri. 
50d; Def. 414d; Epin. 975d, 978a; Eryx. 398a-398c, 402d; G.Hp. 298a, 295d; 
Hale. 8; Just. 374a-374b, 375d; L. 2.653d+, 2.657a+, 2.657d+, 2.658e, 

2.659d, 2.660b+, 2.668a+, 2.669b+, 2.672c+, 2.699c+, 3.700a+, 3.701b, 
6.764d+, 6.765a, 7.798d+, 7.799a, 7.800a, 7.801c+, 7.802c+, 7.804d, 7.810a, 
7.812b+, 7.812d+, 7.812e, 7.813a, 7.816c, 8.828c, 8.834e+, 10.889d, 12.947e, 
12.949a; Leh. 188d; Min. 317e-318c; Phlb. 17c+, 56a, 62c; Prt. 312b, 316e, 
326a+; R. 2.376e+, 3.398c+, 3.401d-403d, 3.404e, 3.410a, 3.410c+, 4.424b+, 
5.452a, 7.522a; Sis. 387b, 389c; Smp. 187; Sph. 253b; Thg. 123e; Tht. 206a+; 
Ti. 18a, 47c+; see also art(s); poetry; poet(s) 

Myrians: Ltr. 12.359d 



Myrine: Cra. 392a 
Myronides: Ltr. 13.363e 
Myrrhinus: Phdr. 244a; Prt. 315c 
Myrtilus: Cra. 395c 
Myrto: Hale. 8 
Myson: Prt. 343a 

mysteries: Ax. 371d-371e; Cri. 54d; Epin. 986d; Grg. 497c; L. 9.870d+, 
9.872e+; Ltr. 7.333e; M. 76e; Phd. 69c, 81a; Phdr. 250b; R. 2.378a, 8.560e; 
see also rites/ritual 

myth(ology): Ale. 120e; Chrm. 156d+; Griti. 108e+, 109b, llOa; Euthphr. 6, 8, 
llb; G.Hp. 285d; Grg. 493+, 523+; Hale. 1, 8; L. 2.663e, 2.672b, 10.886c, 
12.941b; Ly. 205c; Phd. 107+; Phdr. 229c+, 245-257, 259, 265b, 274c+, 
275b; Prt. 320c+; R. 2.377e+, 3.388c+, 3.408c, 3.414b+; Smp. 191+; Sph. 
247c; Stm. 268e+; Ti. 21c-25d; see also fable(s); stories/story; tale(s) 
Mytilene: Mx. 243c; Prt. 343a 


N 

names: Chrm. 163d; Gra. 383, 384d, 385+, 387d, 388b+, 388d+, 389d+, 389e+, 
393+, 394+, 400d+, 401b+, 404b, 408a, 409d+, 411b+, 414b, 416a, 416c, 
422d+, 427c, 428b+, 429a+, 430b+, 431e, 432c+, 433a+, 434a, 434e+, 435d+, 
436b+, 437a+, 437e, 438c, 440c; Euthd. 277e; L. 7.816b, 10.895d+; Leh. 

197d; Ltr. 7.342b+, 7.343a+, 7.344b; Ly. 204e; M. 75e; Phd. 103e+; Phdr. 
252b, 337a, 340a, 358a, 358d; Prm. 147d+; Sph. 218c+, 244d+, 261e+; Stm. 
261e; Thg. 122d; Tht. 157b, 202b+; Ti. 78e 
narration: R. 3.392c-394c, 3.396c+ 

natural/nature: Ax. 366a, 367b, 370d; Gra. 387, 390e+, 393+, 422d+; Def. 416; 
Epin. 976b+; Eryx. 400c; Grg. 483-484c, 492; L. 10.888e+, 10.889d, 10.889e, 
10.890a, 10.892c, 10.908c+; Phd. 71e, 96+; Phdr. 230, 269d+; Phlb. 44e+; Prt. 
315c; R. 2.370b, 5.455b+, 6.491b+, 6.495a+, 7.519a, 7.535, 8.546a; Sis. 390e; 
Sph. 265b+; Stm. 269c+; Ti. 50b+, 62c+; Virt. 376a, 377c, 378c-379d; see 
a/soessenee; temper(ament) 

natural philosophers: seephilosopher(s); philosophy; pre-Soeratie philosophy 
Naueratis: Phdr. 274c 
Nausieydes: Grg. 487c 

navigation: Ale. 117c-117d, 119d, 124e, 125d, 135a; Epin. 976a+; Eryx. 394e; 



56b; see also pilot 
navigator(s): see pilot 
Naxos: Euthphr. 4c 

Neeessity (goddess): R. 10.616c, 10.617c+, 10.620e 

neeessity: Cra. 403c; Epin. 982b; L. 5.741a, 7.818b; R. 5.458d, 6.493d; Ti. 475+; 

see also Destinies/destiny; fate/Fates 
neetar: Phdr. 247e; Smp. 203b 
negation: Sph. 257b+ 

Neith: Ti. 21e, 23d+ 

Nemea, Nemean games: L. 12.950e; Ly. 205c; Thg. 128e 
Nemesis: L. 4.717d; R. 5.451a 
Neoptolemus: G.Hp. 286b 
Nereids: Griti. 116e 

Nestor: Eryx. 394a; G.Hp. 286b; lon 537a+; L. 4.711e; L.Hp. 364c; Ltr. 2.311b; 

Phdr. 261b+; Smp. 221c 
Nieeratus, the elder: Grg. 472a 
Nieeratus, the younger: Leh. 200d; R. 1.327c 

Nieias: interloeutor in Laehes (180a+, 194c+); Grg. 472a; Leh. 180b, 182a+, 
186c, 187a, 188a+, 195a+, 197d, 200c; R. 1.327c; Thg. 129b 
Nieostratus: Ap. 33e 
night and day: Def. 411b; Ti. 39c, 47a 
Nile: L. 12.953e; Phdr. 257e; Stm. 264c; Ti. 21e, 22d 
Nineveh: L. 3.685c 
Niobe: R. 2.380a; Ti. 22a 
nobility of eharaeter: see high-mindedness 
noble: Def. 413b 

noeturnal eouneil: Griti. 120b+; Epin. 992e; L. 10.908a, 10.909a, 12.951d+, 
12.961a+, 12.968a 

not-being: Ax. 369b-369c; Sis. 390e-391c; Sph. 237+, 238+, 239d+, 240d+, 
241d+, 256d+, 258b+, 260d+ 

'Nothing in excess’: see 'Nothing too mueh’ 

'Nothing too mueh’: Ghrm. 165a; Hppr. 228e; Mx. 247e+; Phlb. 45e; Prt. 343b 

nouns: Def. 414d; Ltr. 7.342b, 7.343b; Sph. 261e+ 

nous: see intelligenee/intelligible; know(ing)/knowledge; mind; reason; 

understanding 
novelties: see innovation 

number(s): Ale. 114c; Epin. 976d+, 977c, 977e+, 990c, 991e; G.Hp. 301e+, 



303b; Just. 373b-373d; L. 4.717a+, 5.737c+, 5.740b+, 5.746d+, 6.771a+, 
9.877d; L.Hp. 367a; Phd. 96e+, lOlb; Phdr. 274d; Phlb. 25e; Prm. 144a+; R. 
7.522d, 8.546b+; Sph. 245; Ti. 31e, 47a, 53b 
nutriment: see food 

nymphs: L. 7.815c; Phdr. 230b, 241e, 263d, 278b+ 


o 

oaths: L. 3.683e+, 3.692b, 11.916e+, 12.948c, 12.948e+; Ltr. 6.323d, 7.337c; 

Prt. 328c 

obedienee: L. 4.715c, 4.716a, 5.729d, 11.919e 
Oeeanus: Cra. 402b; Phd. 112e; Ti. 40e; Tht. 152e, 180d 
Odysseus: Ale. 112b; Ap. 41c; lon 535b; L. 4.706d; L.Hp. 363b, 364b+, 364c+, 
365b, 369b, 369e, 370b, 370e, 371a+, 371e; Ltr. 2.311b; Phdr. 261b, 261c; R. 
1.334b, 10.620c; Smp. 198c 

Odyssey: Ale. 112b; Hppr. 228b; lon 538e, 539d; L. 2.658d; L.Hp. 363b; R. 
3.393b; see also Homer; Iliad 

Oedipus: 2AIc. 138b-138c, 140e-141a; Law 8.838c, 11.931b 
Oenoe: Prt. 310c 
Oenophyta: Mx. 242b 
Oenopides: Riv. 132a 

office/officiaIs: Def. 415b, 415c; L. 4.715b+, 6.761e, 6.766c, 6.785a, 7.808c; Ltr. 
7.329e; R. 7.520d+, 8.557a; Stm. 290b, 290e; Thg. 127e; see also magistrates, 
in model eity; rule/ruler(s) 

old age: Ale. 122b; Ax. 365b, 367b, 368a, 370d; Def. 411c; Epin. 974a; Euthd. 
272b+; G.Hp. 291d; Hale. 3; Hppr. 226a; L. 1.634e+, 2.658d, 2.665b+, 
2.666b+, 2.670+, 3.685a, 4.715e, 5.729b, 5.730d, 5.746a, 7.799d, 11.927b+, 
12.965a; Leh. 189c+, 201; R. 1.328d+, 7.536d; Riv. 133c; Ti. 81e; see also 
elder(s) 

oligarehie/oligarehy: L. 4.710e; Ltr. 7.326d; Mx. 238e; R. 8.544c+, 8.550c+, 
8.551b+, 8.553+, 8.555a, 9.587d; Stm. 301a, 302c+; see also Thirty, the 
OIympia(n)/OIympic: Ap. 36d; L. 4.717a, 5.729d, 7.807c, 7.822b, 8.839e+, 
12.950e; L.Hp. 363c-364a, 368b; Ltr. 2.310d, 7.350b; Phdr. 227b, 236b, 247a, 
256b; R. 5.465d, 5.466a, 9.583b 

Olympus (legendary musieian): lon 533b; L. 3.677d; Min. 318b; Smp. 215c 
Olympus (sky god): Epin. 977b 



omniseienee: Ap. 22; L. 5.727b, 5.732a+, 9.863c, 10.886b; Phlb. 49a 
one: Phlb. 14c-17a; Prm. 128a, 137b+, 138a+, 139a, 139b, 139d+, 140b+, 
140e+, 141a+, 141e, 142a, 142c+, 143+, 145a+, 146a+, 147c+, 148e+, 149d+, 
151e+, 152e+, 155d+, 156a+, 157b+, 158b+, 158e+, 159a+, 160b+, 160d+, 
161a+, 162c+, 162e+, 163c+, 163e+, 164b+, 165e+; R. 5.479, 7.525d+; Smp. 
187a; Sph. 244b+, 251b; Tht. 180e; see also unity 
Opiei: Ltr. 8.353e 

opinion: Ale. 117b-117c; 2Alc. 146a, 146c; Cri. 44, 47+; Def. 414c; Epin. 982; 
G.Hp. 299b; Leh. 184d+; Ltr. 7.342c; M. 97+; Phdr. 248a+, 260a; Phlb. 36c+, 
40a+, 59a, 66c; Prt. 353a; R. 5.476d-478, 5.479e+, 6.506c, 6.508d, 6.510a, 
7.534a; Smp. 202a; Stm. 278d+; Tht. 170b+; Ti. 37b+, 51d+; see also belief; 
judgment(s); thinking/thought 
Opis: Ax. 371a 

opposites: 2Alc. 139b; Grg. 496; L.Hp. 366a+; Ly. 215e; Phd. 70e, 102e, 103a, 
104b; Phlb. 25d+; Prt. 331d+, 332+; R. 4.437, 5.475e+; Smp. 187a; see also 
eontradietion; eontrary/eontraries/eontrariety 
opposition(s): Phd. 104+; Phlb. 14c-17a; Prm. 129+; R. 5.454, 5.475e+, 

6.503c+; Sph. 228b, 251b; Stm. 306e+; Tht. 144b; see also 
contrary/contrar7.820c, ies/eontrariety; difference(s)/different 
oraele(s): G.Hp. 288b; Phd. lllb; Thg. 124d; Virt. 379c, 379d; see also 
Delphi/Delphie oraele/god of Delphi 

orators/oratory: Ale. 114c-114d; 2Alc. 144e-145a; Ax. 370e; Def. 413d; Euthd. 
289e+; Mx. 234c+, 235a+; Phdr. 260, 262, 271, 273d+, 277b+; Prt. 329a, 
329b; see also demagogues; rhetorie 
order: Def. 413d; Epin. 986b+; R. 6.500c; Stm. 273b 
Orestes: 2Alc. 143c-143d, 144b-144c; Cra. 394e 
orientals: Smp. 182b+ 

original and eopy: Prm. 132d; Ti. 29b, 31a, 39e 
Orithuia: Phdr. 229b+ 

Oropus: Griti. llOe 

orphans: Ale. 118c, 124c; E. 10.909c, 11.922a, 11.924c-928d; Mx. 248d+ 
Orpheus/Orphie: Ap. 41a; Cra. 400c, 402b; lon 533c, 536b; E. 2.669d, 3.677d, 
6.782c, 8.829e; Phlb. 66c; Prt. 315a, 316d; R. 2.364e, 10.620a; Smp. 179d 
Orthagoras: Prt. 318c 
orthography: E.Hp. 368d 
ostraeism: Grg. 516d 

other(s): Prm. 139b+, 164b+, 165e+; Tht. 158e+; Ti. 36c+, 43d; see also 



eontrary/eontraries/eontrariety; difference(s)/different; one 
Otus: Smp. 190b 

ousia: see realities/reality; being; essenee; etymology; substanee(s) 


P 

Paeania: Euthd. 273a; Ly. 203a; Phd. 59b; R. 1.328b 

paeans: L. 3.700b 

Paeon: Griti. 108c; see also Apollo 

pain: Ale. 122d; Ax. 366a, 366d, 368c, 370a, 370d, 371d, 372; Def. 411e, 412b, 
412c; Grg. 496+, 497d; L. 1.633d-635d, 3.689a; Ltr. 3.315c; Phd. 60a, 83c+; 
Phdr. 258e; Phlb. 27e+, 31b, 31d+, 32, 36a+, 40c+, 41d, 42a+, 42c+, 43b+, 
43d+, 44a+, 45e+, 47e, 48b, 51a+, 55b; Prt. 354; R. 4.430b, 9.583d, 9.583e; 
Tht. 156b; Ti. 64+, 69d, 86b 

painter(s)/painting: Cra. 423d+, 424e+; Griti. 107c, 107d; Epin. 975d; Grg. 450a; 
lon 532e+; L. 2.656e, 6.769a+, 10.889d; Phdr. 275d; Phlb. 39b; Prt. 312d; R. 
6.501, 10.596e+, 10.597d+, 10.602d, 10.603b+, 10.605a+; Sph. 233d+, 234b, 
235e+; Thg. 126e 

pair(s): G.Hp. 299a+, 300e+, 301e+, 303b palaestra: Ghrm. 153a; Ly. 204a, 
206c+ 

Palamedes: Ap. 41b; L. 3.637d; Ltr. 2.311b; Phdr. 261b; R. 7.522d 
Pallas: Gra. 406d+; Smp. 197b; see also Athena 
Pamphylia: R. 10.615c 

Pan: Gra. 408b+; L. 7.815c; Phdr. 263d, 279b+ Panathenaea: Euthphr. 6b; Hppr. 

228b; lon 530b; Prm. 127b 
paneratium: Ghrm. 159c; L. 7.795b, 8.834a 
Pandarus: R. 2.379e, 3.408a 
Panopeus: lon 533a; R. 10.620c 
Panops: Ly. 203a 
Paphos/Paphian: Epgr. 11 

paradox(es): Euthd. 275d+, 293+; Grg. 472d+; M. 80d+; R. 1.348b+ 

Paralius: Ap. 33e 

Paralus: Ale. 118e; M. 94b; Prt. 314e, 320a, 328c, 328d; Virt. 377d-378a 
parents: Ale. 126e; 2AIc. 142b-142c; G.Hp. 291d, 292e+; L. 3.680e+, 3.690a, 
3.701b, 4.714e, 4.717b+, 5.729a, 6.773d+, 9.868c+, 9.869a+, 11.917a, 
11.928d+, 11.929d+, 11.930e+, 11.931b+; Ltr. 9.358a; Mx. 247b; R. 5.461b+; 



see also father(s); mother(s) 

Parmenides: interloeutor in Parmenides (130a+); Prm. 126c, 127b, 128a, 130a, 
130e, 135d+; Smp. 178b, 195c; Sph. 216a, 217c, 237a, 241d+, 242c, 244e, 
258c+; Tht. 152e, 180e, 183e 
Parnes: Griti. llOd 

Paros: Ap. 20a+; Mx. 245b; Phdr. 267a 
parrieide: L. 9.869a+, 9.872d+ 

partieipation: Phd. lOOe, lOle; Prm. 129a+, 131a+, 132c+, 157c; Sph. 252a+ 
passion(ate/s): Def. 413a, 415e; L. 1.645d, 8.835c+, 9.863b, 9.866e+, 9.878b, 
11.935a; R. 1.329c, 6.504a, 9.571c+; Ti. 69d+; see also anger; appetite(s); 
desire(s); emotion(s); spirit(s) 

patient(s): Grg. 476b+; L. 4.720c+, 9.857c+, 9.865b; Phlb. 27a; R. 3.405c+, 
4.437; Tht. 157a, 159+; see also medieine; physieian(s) 
patriotism: Cri. 51; Mx. 246+; Prt. 346a+ 

Patroeles: Euthd. 297e+ 

Patroelus: Ap. 28c; lon 537a; L. 12.944a; R. 3.391b, 3.406a; Smp. 179e, 208d 
pattern(s): L. 5.739e; Phd. 76d; Prm. 132d+; R. 2.379a+, 7.540a, 9.592b; Tht. 

176e+; Ti. 38b, 39e, 48e; see also form(s); model, divine; original, and eopy 
Pausanias of Gerameis: interloeutor in Symposium (176a+; his speeeh, 180c- 
185c); Smp. 176a, 193b; Prt. 315e 
Pausanias of Sparta: Ltr. 2.311a 

payment: Ale. 119a; Ap. 20a; Ax. 366c; Cra. 384b, 391b+; Def. 415c; Eryx. 
394e, 402d; Euthd. 304a+; G.Hp. 281b, 282b+, 285b, 300c; Grg. 515e, 519c, 
520c; Hppr. 228c; L. 7.804d, 11.921b+; Leh. 186c+; M. 91b+; Prt. 310d+, 
311d+, 328b, 349a; R. 1.337d; Riv. 135c; Sph. 223a, 231d, 233b; Thg. 121d, 
127a, 127c-128a; Tht. 167d; Virt. 378b; see also wage earner(s) 
peaee: Ale. 107d, 107e+, 108d, 109a; 2Alc. 144e; Def. 413a; L. 1.626a, 1.628c+, 
7.803d+, 7.814e+, 8.829a+, 12.955b+; Stm. 307e 
Pegasuses: Phdr. 229d 
Peleus: L. 12.944a; R. 3.391c; Thg. 124c 

Pelopidae: L. 3.685d; Mx. 245d; R. 2.380a Peloponnesus: L. 3.685b; Ltr. 7.333b, 
7.336d, 7.343c, 7.346c, 7.348c, 7.350b; Mx. 235d 
Pelops: Gra. 395c; G.Hp. 293b; Mx. 245d; see also Pelopidae 
Penelope: Ale. 112b; lon 535b; Phd. 84a Penia: Smp. 203b+ 

Pentelieon: Eryx. 394e 

people, the: Ale. 110e-112a; Ax. 369a; L. 3.700a, 6.768b; Min. 318e; Mx. 238d; 
see also many, the (eontrasted with the few, ete.); multitude, the 



Peparethians: Ale. 116d 
peras: see limit(ed) 

pereeption: Ax. 369e-370a; Def. 411c, 414c; L. 10.902c; Ltr. 7.344b; Min. 
314a-314b; Phd. 65, 79; Phlb. 35a, 38b+; R. 6.507c+, 7.523b+; Tht. 151e+, 
154b+, 156, 157e+, 159+, 160c+, 163+, 165b+, 166a+, 179c, 181d+, 182e, 
184b+, 185+, 191b, 192+; see also pleasure(s); sensation; sense(s) 

Perdieeas II: Grg. 470d, 471a+; R. 1.336a; Thg. 124d 
Perdieeas III: Ltr. 5.321c+ 

Periander: Ltr. 2.311a; R. 1.336a; Thg. 124c-124e 

Perieles: Ale. 104b, 105b, 118c-119a, 122b, 124c; 2AIc. 143e-144b; Grg. 455e, 
472b, 503c, 515d+, 519a; Ltr. 2.311a; M. 94a, 94b; Mx. 235e, 236b; Phdr. 
269a, 269e+; Prt. 314e, 315a, 320a, 328c, 329a; Smp. 221c, 215e; Thg. 126a; 
Virt. 376c-376d, 377d- 378a 

perjury: L. 11.916e+, 11.937b+, 12.943e; Phlb. 65c; Smp. 183b; see also oaths 
Persephone: L. 6.782b; see also Phersephone 
Perseus: Ale. 120e 

Persia, king of: Ale. 120a, 120c, 120e-121e, 123b-123e; Ap. 40e; Eryx.393d; 
Euthd. 274a; Grg. 470e, 524e; Etr. 13.363b; Ey. 209d; M. 78d; Mx. 241d, 

241e; R. 8.553c; Sph. 230d; Stm. 264c 
Persia/Persian(s): Ale. 120a, 120c, 121c, 121d-122c, 123b-123e; Ax. 371a; 
Ghrm. 158a; E. 1.637d+, 1.642d+, 3.692c+, 3.693a, 3.693d, 3.694a+, 3.694c+, 
3.695a, 3.697c+, 3.698b+, 4.707b+; E.Hp. 368c; Eeh. 191c; Etr. 7.332a+; 

Min. 316a; Mx. 239d+, 241b, 243b, 244d 
personal identity: Smp. 207d; Tht. 159b+ 

persuasion: Ale. 114b-114d; G.Hp. 304b; Grg. 453+, 454e; E. 4.719e+, 4.722b+, 
10.885d; Phdr. 260; Phlb. 58a; Sph. 222c+; Stm. 304c+; see also belief 
Phaeax: Eryx. 392a 
Phaedo, referred to: Etr. 13.363a 

Phaedo: interloeutor in (57a+, 89b+, 102b+) and narrator of (59c+) 

Phaedo; Phd. 117d 
Phaedondas: Phd. 59c 

Phaedrus: interloeutor in Phaedrus (227a+) and Symposium (176d+, 194d, 199c; 
his speeeh, 178a-180b); Epgr. 4; Phdr. 228+, 234c+, 236d+, 242a, 243d, 244a, 
258e, 276e; Prt. 315c; Smp. 176c, 176d, 177a+, 178-180 
Phaenarete: Ale. 131e; Tht. 149a 
Phaethon: Ti. 22c 
Phaleron: Hale. 8; Smp. 172a 



Phanosthenes: lon 54 Id 
Pharmada: Phdr. 229c 

Pharsalus/Pharsalian(s): Sis. 387c, 389e-390a 

Phasis: Phd. 109b 

Phason: Prt. 310a 

Phelleus: Griti. llle 

Phemius: lon 533c 

Phereerates: Prt. 327d 

Pherephatta: Cra. 404c+ 

Phersephone: Cra. 404c+; see also Persephone 

Phidias: G.Hp. 290a+; M. 91d; Prt. 311c+ Phidostratus: G.Hp. 286b 

Philaedae: Hppr. 228b 

Philaedes: Ltr. 13.363b 

Philagrus: Ltr. 13.363b 

Philebus: interloeutor in Philebus (18a+, 22c, 28b); Phlb. llb, 16b, 18a, 22c, 
28b, 44b+, 60a, 66d+ 

Philemon: Thg. 129b 
Philemonides: Thg. 129b 
philia: see Iriendship; love 
Philippides: Prt. 315a 
Philistides: Ltr. 3.315e 
Philistion: Ltr. 2.314d+ 

Philolaus: Phd. 61d+ 

Philomelus: Prt. 315a 
Philonides: Ltr. 9.357e 

philosopher(s): Ap. 23d; Ax. 371c; Gra. 401b+, 411b+; Euthd. 304d+, 305c+; 
G.Hp. 281d, 282c+, 283a; Grg. 484d+, 486a+, 508c+, 511e+; L. 10.886, 
10.890a, 12.966e+, 12.967; Ltr. 7.328a, 7.335d, 7.340c+, 7.344a; Ly. 214b, 
218b; Phd. 61c+, 63a+, 64, 65, 67, 68a, 69c+, 82, 91a, 99a, 114e; Phdr. 
248d+, 249+, 250b, 278d; Phlb. 28c, 44b+; Prm. 135d; R. 3.410d+, 5.473c+, 
5.475b+, 6.484+, 6.486a+, 6.486d, 6.486e, 6.487a, 6.487d+, 6.489d+, 6.490a, 
6.490b, 6.490c, 6.490e+, 6.491a+, 6.494, 6.496+, 6.498e+, 6.499b, 6.500b+, 
6.500e+, 6.501e+, 6.503b+, 6.503e+, 7.517c+, 7.519a+, 7.519c+, 7.520c, 
7.525b, 7.535c+, 7.537d, 7.540, 8.543a, 9.581e+, 9.582c, 9.592, Riv. 135a- 
137b, 138d-139a; Smp. 184; Sph. 216b, 216d, 242c+, 246a+, 249c, 253e, 
254a, 254b; Stm. 287a; Tht. 155e+, 172e, 173c+, 173d, 173e, 174b+, 174e, 
179d+; Ti. 19e; see also dialectic(al)/dialectician(s); wisdom/wise 



philosophy: Ax. 370d; Def. 414b; Def. 415e; Eryx. 399a; Euthd. 304d+, 304e+, 
307; Grg. 481d, 484c+, 487c+; L. 12.967c; Ltr. 2.311e, 2.312b+, 6.323c+, 
7.326a, 7.328e+, 7.338d, 7.340a+, 7.341b, 10.358c; Mx. 234a; Phd. 61a, 67, 
80, 82, 83, 90e, 97+, 114c; Phdr. 249c, 256; Prm. 135c+; Prt. 342; R. 3.407c, 
5.475c+, 6.485a, 6.487d, 6.487e, 6.490e+, 6.493e+, 6.495b+, 6.495e, 6.496b, 
6.497a+, 6.498+, 6.500-501, 7.535c, 7.539d+, 10.607b+, 10.618c+; Riv. 
132b-133c, 137a-137b, 139a; Smp. 218a+; Tht. 152+, 155d+, 157b, 159+, 
166c+, 170a, 172c+, 174c; Ti. 47b; see also reason 
Philostratus: Ltr. 7.333e+ 

Phlius: Phd. 57a 
Phoeylides: R. 3.407a+ 

Phoenieian(s): L. 2.663e, 5.747c; Ltr. 8.353e; R. 3.414c+, 4.436a 

Phoenix, son of Amyntor: L. 11.931b; R. 3.390e 

Phoenix, son of Philip: Smp. 172b, 173b 

Phoreys: Ti. 40e 

Phoroneus: Ti. 22a 

phronesis: see etymology; intelligenee/intelligible; thinking/thought; 
under7.326b, standing; wisdom/wise 

Phrygia(n): Cra. 410a; Leh. 188d; Min. 318b; Phdr. 264c+; R. 3.399a+; Stm. 
262e 

Phryniehus: Min. 321a 

Phrynion: Ltr. 9.358b 

Phrynondas: Prt. 327d 

Phthia: Cri. 44b; L.Hp. 370c; Thg. 124c 

physieal eulture and training: L. 1.646d, 2.673a, 7.795d+, 7.804e, 7.813a+, 
7.813d+; Prt. 315d; Riv. 133e-134e; Thg. 123e; see also ath7.521a+, lete(s); 
athletie eompetitions and events; body (human/animal); gyml0.607b+; nasties 
physieian(s): Ale. 108e, 107c, 131a; 2Alc. 140b, 146e; Chrm. 156b+; Clt. 409b; 
Cra. 394c; Eryx. 394e; Euthphr. 13d; Grg. 464d+, 521e+; Just. 375a; L. 
4.720b+, 4.722b, 4.723a, 6.761d, 9.857c+, 9.865b, 10.902d, 10.903d; Ltr. 
7.330d; Min. 316c-316e; Prt. 313e; R. 1.341c, 1.342d, 3.405a, 3.408c+, 
5.459c; Riv. 134e, 136c-136d, 138d; Sis. 390d; Sph. 230c+; Stm. 293b+, 
295b+, 298a; Tht. 167a, 167b; Virt. 376b-376d; see also Aeusilaus; 
Aselepiad(s); Eryximachus; Herodieus; Hippoerates; medieine 
pieture(s): G.Hp. 298a; Phlb. 39b+, 40a; R. 6.511e 

piety/pious: Ax. 367c, 371c, 372; Def. 412e-413a, 414a-414b; Epin. 980a+, 
989+; Euthphr. 4d+, 5d+, 9a; Ltr. 7.331c; Prt. 346a+; see also holiness/holy 



pilot: Ale. 117d, 125c, 125d-126a; 2Alc. 146e; Clt. 410c; Cra. 390c; Epgr. 14; 
Eryx. 394e; Grg. 511d+; Hppr. 226b; lon 537c; R. 1.332e, 1.341c; R. 6.488d+; 
Riv. 136d; Sis. 389c-389d; Thg. 123b, 123d; see also eaptain; navigation; 
shipmaster 

Pindar: Epgr. 12; Grg. 484b, 488b; L. 3.690b, 4.714e; M. 81b+; R. 3.408b; 
quoted: Euthd. 304b; M. 76d, 81b+; Phdr. 227b; R. 1.331a, 2.365b; Tht. 173e 
piraey/pirates: L. 7.823e; Sph. 222c; Stm. 298d 
Piraeus: Ltr. 7.324c; Mx. 243e; R. 1.327a, 1.328c, 4.439e 
Pirithous: R. 3.391c 
Pisistratus: Hppr. 228b; Thg. 124d 
pistis: see beliel 

Pittaeus: G.Hp. 281c; Prt. 339c, 341c, 343a; R. 1.335e 
Pitthean: Euthphr. 2b 
pity: Prt. 323e 

plaeidity of temper: L. 7.791c 
plague at Athens: Smp. 201d 

planets: Epgr. 2; Epin. 986e+; Hale. 1; L. 7.821b+, 12.966e; R. 10.616e+; Ti. 
36c+, 38c+ 

planting/plants: Hppr. 225b-226a; Just. L. 8.843e; Ltr. 13.361b; Min. 317d; Riv. 

134e; Thg. 121b; Ti. 77a 
Plataea: L. 4.707c; Leh. 191b+; Mx. 241c, 245a 

Plato: Ap. 34a, 38b; Ltr. 1.309b, 1.309c, 2.310b+, 2.311e, 2.312b+, 2.314a+, 
2.314c, 3.315b, 3.315d+, 3.316a, 3.316b, 3.316e, 3.317c, 3.319c, 3.350c+, 
4.320a, 4.321b, 5.322a+, 6.322d, 6.323a, 6.323b, 6.323c+, 7.324b+, 7.326a, 
7.326e+, 7.328c, 7.329b, 7.329c, 7.329e, 7.330a, 7.331a+, 7.333a, 7.333d, 
7.338c, 7.338d, 7.339a, 7.339b+, 7.341a+, 7.341d, 7.344d, 7.345a, 7.345c, 
7.345d+, 7.347a, 7.347c, 7.348a, 7.349b, 7.349d, 7.350a+, 7.350d, 8.352b+, 
8.355a, 9.358b, 11.358e, 12.359c+, 13.360b, 13.360e, 13.361a, 13.361c, 
13.362d+, 13.363b, 13.363d+; Phd. 59b 
play: L. 2.667d+; R. 4.425a, 7.536e; see also ehildren; games 
Pleasure (goddess): Phlb. 12b, 22c, 23a, 26b, 28b 

pleasure(s): Ale. 122a; Ax. 365e, 366a, 370d, 371d; Glt. 407d; Def. 411e, 415e, 
416; Eryx. 405e; G.Hp. 297e+, 299d+, 302b+, 303d, 303e; Grg. 494c+, 

495a+, 496+, 500e+; L. 1.633d+, 1.636c, 1.637a, 1.644c, 2.653a, 2.655d, 
2.658e, 2.662d+, 2.667b+, 2.668a, 3.689a+, 3.700e, 5.727c, 5.732e+, 5.734, 
6.782e, 6.783c, 7.792d+, 7.802d, 8.836e, 9.863b; Ltr. 3.315c, 7.327b, 8.354e; 
Phd. 60a+, 64d, 69a, 83c+, 114e; Phdr. 237+, 258e; Phlb. llb+, 12c+, 19b, 



21b+, 27e+, 31a, 31b, 31d+, 35+, 36c+, 37c+, 39a+, 40c+, 41d, 42d, 43a, 
43d+, 44b+, 45+, 46e+, 47b, 47e, 50a+, 50e+, 51a+, 52a+, 53c+, 60a, 60b+, 
60d+, 63e, 65c+, 66c, 67; Prt. 337b, 351+, 352e-357, 358; R. 3.402e+, 

4.430a, 5.462b, 5.464, 6.485d, 6.485e, 6.505b+, 7.519a+, 8.561a, 9.572c, 
9.580d+, 9.581e, 9.582d+, 9.583b, 9.583d, 9.583e, 9.584b, 9.584e+, 9.586a+, 
9.586d+, 9.587; Stm. 288c; Tht. 156b; Ti. 47d, 64+, 69d, 86b+; see also 
appetite(s); de375b; sire(s) 

Pleiades: Ax. 370c 

plurality: see many, the (eontrasted with the one, ete.) 

Pluto: Ax. 371a-371b; Cra. 402d+, Grg. 523b+; L. 8.828c, 8.828d 
Pnyx: Griti. 112a 

poet(s): 2Alc. 142e-143a, 147b-147d, 148b; Ap. 18+, 22a+, 22c; Ax. 367d, 
371c; ehrm. 162d; Epgr. 12; Euthphr. 6b; Hppr. 228b-229b; lon 533e+; Just. 
374a; L. 2.656c+, 2.659c, 2.660a, 2.661d, 2.662b, 2.669c+, 2.670e, 3.682a, 
3.700d+, 4.719b+, 7.801b+, 7.802b, 7.811b+, 7.817, 8.829d, 9.858d+, 

10.886c, 10.890a, 11.935e+, 12.941b, 12.957c+, 12.964c, 12.967c; Leh. 
183a+; Ltr. 1.309d+; Ly. 212e, 214a; M. 81b+, 99d; Min. 320e-321a; Mx. 
239b; Phd. 70c; Phdr. 245a, 265b; Prt. 326b, 347c, 347e; R. 1.330c, 1.332b, 
2.363+, 2.364e, 2.365e, 2.366b, 2.377+, 2.379a+, 3.391c+, 3.393+, 3.398a+, 
3.408d+, 3.413b, 8.568a+, 10.595-597, 10.599a, 10.600a+, 10.600e+, 

10.602c, 10.603b+, 10.605a+, 10.606e+; Smp. 205b+, 209a, 209d, 223c; Ti. 
19d+, 21c+; Virt. 379d 

poetry: 2Alc. 147b-147d; Ap. 22c; Grg. 502c+; lon 532c+, 533d+; L. 2.659d+, 
3.682a, 4.719c, 7.810e, 7.811c+, 7.817, 12.967c; L.Hp. 368c; Leh. 183a+; 
Min. 320e-321a; Phdr. 268c+, 245a, 265b; Prt. 316d, 325e+, 339a; R. 3.392c- 
394c, 3.397b+, 3.398a+, 8.568b+, 10.595+, 10.601a+, 10.605d, 10.606, 
10.607a+; Smp. 205b+ 

poison: L. 7.824, 11.932e+; Phd. 63d, 117e+ Polemarehus, a generaTs name: 

Gra. 394c Polemarehus: interloeutor in Republie (1.327c+, 1.331d+, 1.340a+, 
4.449b); Phdr. 257b; R. 1.327b, 1.331e, 1.339e, 5.449b+ 
politieal/polities: Ale. 107+, 118b-118c, 119b-120c, 122b, 124, 132b, 134b- 
134c; 2AIc. 146a; Ax. 368c-369a; Glt. 408b; Def. 413b, 415b; Euthd. 292b+; 
G.Hp. 296a; Grg. 464b+, 513e+; L. 4.715a+, 8.846d; Min. 314c, 317a; Prt. 
318e, 319+, 321d, 322+, 324+; Riv. 138b-138d; Stm. 298b+, 292c+; Thg. 
126a, 126c, 126d, 127a, 127e; Tht. 172a; see also states403e; 
man(ship)/statesmen 

politieian(s): Ale. 133e; Ap. 32e; Def. 415c; Euthd. 305c+; Grg. 500c+; Phdr. 



257e+; R. 8.564b+; Stm. 291a+, 303c; see also statesman(ship)/ statesmen 
polity: see state(s) (politieal) 

pollution: Euthphr. 4b+; L. 8.831a, 9.865+, 9.869e, 9.871a+, 9.872e, 9.873a; see 
also delilement, ineurred by presenee at a burial 
Pollux: see Polydeuees 

Polus: interloeutor in Gorgias (448a+, 461b+); Grg. 448a, 448d, 461b+, 463e, 
482d, 482e, 487a, 494d; Phdr. 267b; Thg. 127e-128b 
Polyelitus: Prt. 311c, 328c 
Polyerates: see Groesus 
Polydamas: R. 1.338c 

Polydeuees and Gastor: Euthd. 293a; L. 7.796b 
Polyeidus: Ltr. 2.311b 
Polygnotus: Grg. 448b; lon 532e+ 

Polyhymnia: Smp. 187e 

Polyxenus: Ltr. 2.310c, 2.314c, 13.360c 

Pontus: see Blaek Sea 

poor: L. 5.736a; Prt. 319d; R. 3.406c+, 

4.422e, 8.551d+, 8.552d, 8.556d 
population: L. 5.740b+; R. 5.460a+ 

Poros: Smp. 203b+ 

Posidon: Gra. 402d+; Griti. 113c+, 116c, 117b, 119c+; Grg. 523a; L.Hp. 370c 
Potidaea: Ap. 28e; Ghrm. 153a+; Smp. 219e+, 221a 
Poulytion: Eryx. 394c-394e, 400b 

poverty: Def. 416; Euthphr. 12b; L. 4.708b, 5.736a, 5.736e, 5.744d; Mx. 238d; 
R. 4.421d+, 8.552c+; Smp. 203b 

power(s): Ale. 105b, 134c-135b; Epin. 986b+; G.Hp. 295e+, 296d, 297c; Grg. 
466+; Hale. 6; L. 3.691c+, 4.711d+, 4.713c, 4.714d, 4.715a, 5.727a, 9.875b; 
L.Hp. 365d+, 375d+; Ltr. 2.310e, 7.351a+; Prt. 351a; R. 7.520c+ praise(s): L. 
7.801e; Mx. 235d, 236a; Prt. 337b; Smp. 198e 
Praxiteles: Epgr. 17 

prayer(s): 2Alc. 138a-138c, 141a, 141c- 141d, 142c-143b, 148a-148b, 149b- 
150d; Gra. 400e; Griti. 106a+; Def. 412a, 415b; Eryx. 398c-398e; Euthphr. 
14c; L. 3.687d+, 3.688b+, 7.801a+; Ltr. 7.331d, 8.352e+, 8.357c, 11.359b; 
Thg. 131a; Ti. 27c 
preambles: see preludes 

predieation: Def. 414d; Sph. 251+, 252d+ pregnaney: L. 7.789b+, 7.792e 
preludes to laws: L. 4.719e+, 4.722d+, 6.772e, 9.870d, 9.880a, 10.887a+; Ltr. 



3.316a 

pre-Soeratie philosophy: Ap. 18b-18c, 19b-19d; Epin. 988c; Phd. 95e-99d; Sis. 
389a; Sph. 242c+ 

Priam: 2Alc. 149d-149e; lon 535b; R. 3.388b 
priees: L. 11.917b+, 11.920c 
pride: L. 1.641c; see also impudenee 
Priene: Prt. 343a 

priest/priestess: Ap. 21a; Ax. 367c; L. 6.759+, 7.799b, 7.800a+, 12.947a, 
212.951d, 12.953a+; Stm. 290c+; Ti. 22+ 
primitive man: Griti. 109d+; L. 3.677b+, 3.680+; Smp. 189d+; Stm. 269b, 

270d+, 274b+; Ti. 22d+; see also human being(s) 

Prinee of Asia: Ale. 121c; Ly. 209d 
prisoners/prisons: L. 10.908a; R. 5.468a, 5.469b 

private: Ale. llle; G.Hp. 282b; Grg. 525e; L. 6.780a, 7.788+, 7.790b, 10.909d+; 

R. 3.416e, 4.420a, 4.422d, 5.464b+, 8.543b 
prize(s): Def. 415a; L. 4.715c, 5.729d, 5.730e, 8.829c, 8.845d, 11.919e, 11.935c, 
12.943c, 12.946b, 12.948a, 12.952d, 12.961a, 12.964b+; R. 5.468b+ 
probability: Phdr. 260a+, 267a, 272d+, 273b; Tht. 162e; Ti. 29c+, 30b, 44d, 48e, 
53d, 55d, 56b, 59c+, 72d 
Proeles: L. 3.683d 

proereation: L. 6.775c+, 6.784; R. 5.460e, 5.461a+; Thg. 121c 
Prodieus: interloeutor in Eryxias (397e+) and Protagoras (337a+, 358a+); Ap. 
19e; Ax. 366c, 369b; Ghrm. 163d; Gra. 384b; Eryx. 397c-399c; Euthd. 277e, 
305c; G.Hp. 282c+; Leh. 197d; M. 75e; Phdr. 267b; Prt. 314c, 315c+, 316a, 
337a+, 339e, 340a, 340e, 341a+, 357e+, 358a+; R. 10.600c; Smp. 177b; Thg. 
127e-128b; Tht. 151b 

production/productive: R. 10.596b+; Sph. 265b+; Stm. 260d+, 281d+, 287b+ 
professional(s)/profession(s): Eryx. 394e; Grg. 448b+, 449a+; lon 530b+, 531b, 
537c+, 540a+; L. 4.709d; L.Hp. 373c; Prt. 322d; R. 1.332c, 1.345b+, 2.374, 
3.397e; Riv. 136c; Smp. 197a; see art(s); craft(s); craftsman/craftsmen 
proAigaey: L. 5.733e+, 5.734b 
Prometheus: Grg. 523d+; Ltr. 2.311b; 

Phlb. 16c; Prt. 320-321e, 361d; Stm. 274c 
promiseuity: R. 5.458d; L. 6.782e+, 8.835d+ 
proper names: Gra. 392d+ 

property: Ale. 122d, 123b, 132c; Def. 412d, 415d; Eryx. 399e-406a; L. 5.739e+, 
5.744b+, 5.745a, 6.754d+, 8.850a, 9.855b, 11.913a, 11.914b-916d, 11.923b+, 



12.955d+; Ltr. 7.337b; R. 3.416e, 4.420a, 4.422d, 5.464b+, 8.543b+, 8.551b, 
8.556a; see also elass(es) (soeial/politieal/eeonomie); greed; land 
propheey/prophets: Ale. 134a-134b; 2Alc. 149a-149b, 150a; Ap. 39c; Epin. 
975c; Euthphr. 3c+; E. 11.933c+; Phd. lllb; Phdr. 242c, 244b, 244d; Prt. 

316d; Ti. 71e+; Virt. 379c; see also diviners/divination; soothsayers 
proportion: E. 3.691c+, 3.693b; Phlb. 64d+, 66b; R. 6.486d; Ti. 31c+, 87c+; Sph. 

235e+; see also measure(ment/s); symmetries/symmetry 
propositions: Cra. 385b+ 
prose: E. 7.810b, 12.957d 
Prospaltian deme: Cra. 396d 

prosperity: Ale. 115a; Eryx. 393e-394a; E. 12.945d; Mx. 242a 
Protagoras: interloeutor in Protagoras (316b+, 338e+, 341d+, 348b+); Cra. 
386a+, 391c; Euthd. 286c; G.Hp. 282d, 282e; E. 4.716c; M. 91d+; Phdr. 267c; 
Prt. 309c, 309d, 310b+, 310d, 310e, 311b+, 311d, 313b, 314b+, 315a+, 317b, 
317c, 318a, 318e+, 320b+, 324a+, 328b+, 329b, 333e, 334e+, 338a, 348b+, 
357e+, 361d+; R. 10.600c; Sph. 232e; Tht. 152a+, 152c, 160d, 161c+, 162c, 
164d, 166a, 166d, 167d+, 168c, 170, 171a+, 171c, 172a, 177c, 178b, 178e, 
183b 

Protarehus: interloeutor in Philebus (llb+, 19c+); Phlb. 19b, 58a 

Proteus: Euthd. 288b; Euthphr. 15d; 541e; R. 2.381d 

proverbs: Ale. 121d, 124a, 129a, 132; 2Alc. 140a; Ax. 365b; Chrm. 164d+, 

165a, 167b; Cra. 384a, 411a, 413a; Griti. 108c; Dem. 383b-383c; Epin. 988b, 
991d; Eryx. 405c; Euthd. 292e, 298c; G.Hp. 301c, 304e; Grg. 498e, 499c, 
510b, 514e; E. 1.641c, 1.646a, 3.689d, 3.701d, 4.723d, 5.731e, 5.739c, 

5.741a, 5.741d, 6.751d, 6.753e, 6.757a, 6.780c, 7.818b, 8.837a, 8.843a, 
11.913b, 11.919b, 11.923a, 12.953d, 12.968e, 12.969a; Eeh. 187b, 196e; Etr. 
2.312d, 7.334d, 7.340a; Ey. 207c, 216c, 218c; Mx. 248a; Phd. 69d, 89c, lOld; 
Phdr. 230a, 240b, 241b, 241d, 257e, 272c, 276c; Phlb. 29a, 45e, 48c, 60a, 65c, 
66d; Prt. 343b; R. 1.329a, 1.341c, 2.362d, 2.364b, 3.415d, 4.423e, 4.425c, 
4.435c, 5.449c, 5.457b, 6.489b, 6.492e, 6.493d, 8.563c, 8.569b, 9.575d, 
9.583b; Riv. 134a; Smp. 174b, 183b, 217e, 222b; Sph. 231c, 241d, 261c; Stm. 
264b; Tht. 162b, 165b, 173e, 201a 

publie: Ale. llle, 118; G.Hp. 282b; Grg. 513e, 515; E. 2.670b, 6.767e, 7.808c, 
12.950e; Eeh. 179c, 180b; Etr. 7.325e; M. 93+; Prt. 320a+, 326e+; R. 4.439e; 
see also many, the (eontrasted the few, ete.); multitude, the; people, the 
punishment: Ax. 367a, 371e-372; Grg. 

469b, 472d+, 476+, 478+, 480+, 507d+, 523b, 525, 527b+; E. 5.735d+, 6.777e, 



7.793e, 9.854e, 9.855a, 9.856d, 9.860e+, 9.862e+, 9.870e, 9.881a, 10.905a+, 
11.934a+, 12.944d, 12.959b+, 12.964b; Phd. 108b, 114; Phdr. 249a; Prt. 
323d-324d, 325b+, 326e; R. 2.363d+, 2.380b, 10.614d+; Riv. 138b; Stm. 
293d, 308e; Tht. 176d+; see also death; Hades; judgment(s); retribution 
puppet(s): R. 7.514b; L. 1.644d+, 2.658c, 7.803c+ 

purgation: L. 5.735b+; R. 3.399e, 8.567b+, 9.573b; Ti. 89a+; see also Hades 
purilieation: Cra. 396e; Def. 415d; Eulon thphr. 4c; L. 9.865+, 9.868+, 9.881e, 
11.916c; Phd. 67, 82a, 113d; Phdr. 243a; Sph. 226d+, 230; see also rites/ritual 
purity: L. 8.835d+; Phlb. 52e+ 
purple: L. 8.847c; Ti. 68c 
putrefaction: Ti. 66a 
pyramid (form): Ti. 56b 

Pyrilampes: Chrm. 158a; Grg. 481d+, 513b; Prm. 126b 

Pyriphlegethon: Phd. 113b, 113c, 114a 

Pyrrha: Ti. 22b 

Pyrrhie danee: L. 7.815+ 

Pythagorean(s): Ltr. 12.359c+; 13.360b; Phd. 86b; R. 7.530d, 7.531c, 10.600b 
Pythian: Ax. 367c; L. 7.807c, 12.947d, 12.950e; Ly. 205c; R. 7.540c; see also 
Delphi/Delphie oraele/god of Delphi 
Pythoeles: Phdr. 244a 
Pythoelides: Ale. 118c; Prt. 316e 

Pythodorus: narrator of Parmenides (127a+); Ale. 119a; Prm. 126b, 127b, 136e 


Q 

quality: L. 6.757b+; Ltr. 2.313a, 7.343c+; Tht. 182a; see also eharaeter(s); sueh 
(eontrasted with “this”) 

quantity: L. 6.757b+; Phlb. 24c+; see also number(s) 
quarrels: Criti. 109b; Euthphr. 7b+, 8d+; L. 5.737a+; Mx. 237c 
quiet(ness): Ghrm. 159b+; Stm. 307a+; Tht. 144b 


R 


rape: L. 9.874c 
rashness: Ti. 69d 

rational: Def. 415a; G.Hp. 303b; R. 4.435-442, 8.550b, 9.571c+, 9.580d+, 



9.581b, 9.582+; see also immortal(ity); soul(s); wisdom/wise 
ray, visual: Ti. 64d, 67e; see also stream of vision 

read(ing): Ale. 114c, 118c; Chrm. 159c, 161d; Clt. 407c; Eryx. 398a-398e, 

402d; Hale. 7; L. 7.809e+; Prt. 325e+; R. 3.402a+; Thg. 122e; Tht. 206a, 
207d+; see also edueation 

realities/reality: G.Hp. 294b+, 301b+; L. 10.895d+; Ltr. 7.342b+, 7.342e, 

7.343b; Min. 315a-315b, 316b, 317d, Phd. 78d, 79a; Phdr. 250; R. 6.490b, 
6.500c, 6.501d, 6.504c, 7.520c, 9.581e, 9.582c; Sph. 243b+, 245b+, 246b+, 
248e+, 250c; see also being; essenee; truth 
reason: Def. 412e, 413c, 414b-414c, 414e, 415d, 415e, 416; Ltr. 7.329a; Phdr. 
247c, 253d+; Phlb. 21d+, 28c+, 30b+, 30d, 59d, 65c+, 66b; R. 4.439c- 442, 
6.511d, 8.549b, 9.571b+, 9.586d+, 10.602e; Stm. 286a; Ti. 47c+, 56b; see also 
judgment(s); mind; philosophy; rational; seienee(s); thinking/ thought 
reeeptaele of all beeoming: Ti. 49a+, 50b+, 53a, 57c; see also mother(s) 
reekoners/reekoning: L. 6.785b; R. 7.526b, 10.602d; see also ealeulation 
reeolleetion: M. 81c, 82b-85b, 85d+, 98a; Phd. 72-76, 92; Phdr. 250, 275a; 

34b+; Tht. 198d 
reetitude: L. 11.913b 

reflection(s): R. 6.510a; Sph. 266b; Ti. 71b; see also relraetions; for mental 
reflection see thinking/thought 
refractions Ti. 46b+ 
refutation: Grg. 471e; Sph. 230b+ 
regimen: L. 7.797e+; R. 3.404a+; see also diet 

relation/relative: Ghrm. 167+; Grg. 476b+; Phd. 96d+, 101, 102c; Phlb. 53d+; 

Prm. 141a+, 155a+; R. 4.437+, 7.523e+; Stm. 283-285b; Tht. 155a+ 
relativity: Gra. 386; Euthd. 297b+; G.Hp. 288e+, 289b, 292e+, 293b; Prm. 

133c+; R. 5.479a+, 9.584+, 10.602d; Tht. 152+, 157b, 159+, 166c+, 170a 
religion: Ale. 122a; 2Alc. 148d-150c; Ap. 26c+; Ax. 364c; Gra. 397c; Epin. 
985c+, 988c; Euthphr. 3b+, 7+; Hppr. 229c; L. 3.701b, 4.716d+, 5.738b+, 
6.759c+, 7.800c+, 7.801e, 8.828a, 10.886e, 10.887d+, 10.889e, 10.909e; Min. 
315b-316a; Phd. 58, 118; Prt. 316d, 322a; R. 1.328c, 1.331d, 4.427b; see also 
Delphi/Delphie oraele/god of Delphi; god(s); prayer(s); priest/ priestess; 
sacrifice(s) 

representation: see imitation/imitative/imitators 
Republie, referred to: Ti. 17a+ 
reputation: Ale. 105c; Def. 416; L. 12.950b+ 
resemblanee: Sph. 231a; see also likeness(es) 



respeet: L. 11.930e+; Prt. 322c+, 329c; see also honor; reverence 
rest: Cra. 438c; L. 10.893b+; Prm. 129e, 136b, 139b, 145e+, 156c+, 159a, 

162c+, 163e; R. 4.436c+; Sph. 249a, 250, 254d+; Tht. 153a+, 180e, 183d+; 

Ti. 57d+ 

retail trade(rs): see eommeree, trade(r/s) 
retaliation: Cri. 49c+; L. 9.870e, 9.872e+ 

retribution: Ap. 41; Grg. 526c, 527c; L. 9.873a, 10.905a; Ltr. 7.335a; Phd. 63, 
107, 114; Phdr. 248e; see also death (alterlile, ete.); punishment; venPhlb. 
geanee 

reverence: Euthphr. 12b+; L. 3.698c, 5.729b, 7.798b, 9.879c+, 11.917a; Ltr. 
6.323b; Phdr. 250-255; R. 5.465a; Sph. 243a; see also eonseienee; modesty; 
respeet 

revolution: Epin. 991e; L. 3.690d+, 5.736a, 12.945d+; Ltr. 7.324c, 7.331d; Phd. 

66a; R. 8.545d+; Ti. 36c+, 43d+, 47a+, 90d; see also laetion; innovation 
Rhadamanthus: Ap. 41a; Ax. 371b; Grg. 523e+, 524e, 526b; L. 1.625a, 
12.948b+; Min. 318d, 319d, 320c, 321b-321c 
rhapsodes: Eryx. 403c, 403d; Hppr. 228b; lon 530a+, 533d+, 535a+, 535d, 535e, 
537+, 539d+, 540d+, 541c; L. 2.658b+, 8.834e; R. 10.600d 
Rhea: Gra. 401e+; Ti. 41a 

rhetorie: Ap. 17a; Epin. 976b; Grg. 448d, 449d+, 452e-455a, 456+, 459, 460, 
463b+, 463e+, 466, 471d+, 480, 502c+, 503a+, 520, 527c; L. 11.937e+; Mx. 
235a+, 235c; Phdr. 260a+, 263-266, 269+, 271, 272d+, 277c; R. 2.365d; Stm. 
303e+; see also orators/ oratory 

rhythm(s): Cra. 424c; G.Hp. 285d; L. 2.665a, 7.798d, 7.802e, 10.601b; L.Hp. 
368d; Prt. 326b; R. 3.398d, 3.399e+, 3.401d+; Smp. 187b+; Ti. 47d; see also 
harmonies/harmony; musie(al) 
rieh(es): see wealth(y) 
ridieule: Phlb. 48c+; R. 5.452d+ 

riding: Ale. 121e; 2Alc. 145c-145d; Eryx. 403c; L. 7.794c, 7.804e+, 7.813e; 

Leh. 182a; R. 5.467d+; see also horsemanship 
right(ness/s): Def. 412b; Dem. 384d; Grg. 483b+, 488c+; L. 1.627a+, 2.667b+, 
3.690b, 4.716a, 9.859e+, 9.864a, 10.889e, 10.890a; R. 1.338c+; see also 
good(ness/s); just(ice); law(s)/legislation 
righteousness: L. 1.631c+, 10.906b; see a/so just(ice); virtue(s) 
rites/ritual: L. 5.738c, 7.815c, 8.848d; Ltr. 8.356d; R. 2.366a; Smp. 175; see also 
initiates/initiation in mysteries; mysteries; sacrifice(s) 
rivalry: L. 9.870c; Ltr. 4.320e 



robbery: see theft 
round (form): Ltr. 7.342b 

royalty: R. 4.445d; Stm. 301a+; see also king(s/ship); monarehy 
rule/ruler(s): Ale. 125b-125e, 130a- 130b, 134c-135b; 2Alc. 141a-142d; Clt. 
407e; Def. 411e, 413e, 415b, 415c; Dem. 383b; Epin. 980e; Grg. 491e+; L. 
2.663d+, 3.690a+, 3.697c+, 3.701e, 4.710d, 4.711c, 4.714e, 4.715c+, 5.734e+, 
6.758a, 9.875a+, 12.942c; Ltr. 11.359b; Mx. 238d; R. 1.338d+, 1.339c, 

1.341b, 1.343b+, 1.345c+, 1.347, 3.389b+, 3.412c, 3.413c+, 5.459c+, 5.463, 
5.465e, 5.473c+, 6.484, 6.489c, 6.498e+, 6.501, 6.502, 6.503a+, 6.506a, 
7.519c+, 7.520d+, 7.521a, 7.521d-526c, 7.527d-530c, 7.530d+, 7.535, 
7.537b+, 7.539, 7.540a+, 8.543a; Sis. 390b; Stm. 292b+, 293b+, 296a+, 
300c+, 301a+, 309b+; Thg. 123d- 124e, 125e-126a; see also general(s); 
government(s); guardians; king(s/ ship); magistrates; office/officials; wardens, 
in the model eity 

runners/running: G.Hp. 295c; L. 8.833a+; L.Hp. 373c+; Prt. 335e+; Riv. 135e; 
Thg. 128e-129a 

rural eommissioners: see wardens, in the model eity (eountry) 


s 

sacrifice(s): Ale. 121c; 2Alc. 148e-151a; Def. 415b; Euthphr. 14c; L. 4.716d+, 
6.753d, 6.771d+, 6.782c, 7.800b+, 7.804b, 7.809d, 8.828a+, 12.949d; Ly. 
206e, 207d; Min. 315b-315c; Phd. 108a; R. 1.328c, 1.331d, 2.364b+, 8.565d; 
Smp. 188b+; Thg. 131a 
Saitie: Ti. 21e 

Salamis: Ale. 121b; Ap. 32c+; L. 3.698c, 4.707b+; Mx. 241a+, 245a 
same(ness): Prm. 139+, 146d, 148a+; Sph. 254e+; Tht. 158e+, 186a; Ti. 35a+, 
36c+, 39a, 40a+, 43d 
Samos: lon 533b 

sanetuaries: L. 5.745b, 10.909e; see also temple(s) 

Sannio: Thg. 129d 
Sappho: Epgr. 16; Phdr. 235c 
Sarambus: Grg. 518b 
Sardis: Mx. 240a 

Sarmatian women: L. 7.804e+, 7.806b 
Sarpedon: R. 3.388c 



satire: L. 11.935e+ 

satyr(s): L. 7.815c; Smp. 215, 216c, 221d+, 222d; Stm. 291b, 303c 

Satyrus: Prt. 310c 

savior: Ti. 48d; see also Zeus 

seales: L. 7.802e; Phlb. 17d; see also harmonies/harmony; melodies/melody 
Seamander: Cra. 391e; Prt. 340a; R. 3.391b 
Seamandrius: Cra. 392b+ 

Seellias: Grg. 472b 

school(s)/schoolmasters: Ale. llOb, 114c; Ghrm. 161d; Eryx. 398e; G.Hp. 301d; 
L. 6.764c, 7.804c, 7.804d, 7.808d+, 7.809e+; Ly. 208c; Prt. 325e+; see also 
edueation 

seienee(s): Ale. 126c, 127a; Ghrm. 165c+, 167b+, 168, 170, 171, 174b+; Epin. 
974d+, 992a; Grg. 451b+; Leh. 198d+; Phlb. 55d-58c, 58e+, 61d+, 66b+; Prt. 
356d+; R. 4.438c+, 5.477b+, 5.477e, 6.511c+, 7.531d, 7.533b+, 7.537c; Smp. 
207e+; Stm. 258e, 259c, 260c+, 267a+, 283d, 292b, 292d+, 297b+, 304b+, 
309b-311; Tht.l98a+; Ti. 22c; see also art(s)/artist(s) know(ing)/knowledge; 
reason; studies/study; truth 
Seiron: Tht. 169a 
Seopas: Prt. 339a 
seribe in soul: Phlb. 39a 

seulptors/seulpture: 2Alc. 140b-140c; Epin. 975d; G.Hp. 282a; Grg. 450d; L. 
2.656e, 2.668e+; Prt. 311c; R. 4.420c+; Sph. 235e+; Stm. 277a+; see also 
statue(s) 

Seylla: Ax. 369c; Ltr. 7.345e; R. 9.588c 

Seythia(ns): Eryx. 400b-400e; Euthd. 299e; Grg. 483d; L. 1.637d+, 7.795a; Leh. 

191a+; Mx. 239e; R. 4.435e, 10.600a 
sea: Ax. 368b, 370b; Epgr. 13, 14; Hale. 1-2; L. 4.704b+; Phd. 109c 
seasons: Gra. 410c; Smp. 188a+; see also elimate 
seeret service (krupteia): L. 1.633c 
sedition: L. 9.856b+ 
seed: Min. 317d; Ti. 86c, 91b 
seers: Euthphr. 9a 
Selene: Gra. 409a 
self-advantage: R. 2.359c 

self-conceit: Ale. 119d; Ap. 21c+, 22, 29a; L. 5.727b, 5.732a+, 9.863c; Phdr. 

237e; Phlb. 48d+; Sph. 230b+ 
self-contradiction(s): Grg. 482b+; R. 10.603d 



self-control: Ale. 121e-122a, 122c, 131b, 133c, 134a-134c; Def. 411e, 412b, 
414e, 415d, 416; Grg. 491+; L. 1.626d+, 1.647d, 1.649c, 8.839e+; Ltr. 7.331e, 
7.336e+; Phd. 68c+, 82b, 114e; Phdr. 237e+, 256; Prt. 326a, 329c; R. 3.389d+, 
4.430e+, 4.443d+; see also moderate/moderation; modesty; 
temperanee/temperate 

self-cultivation: Ale. 119b, 120c-120d, 124b, 124d, 127e-129a, 132b-132c, 

135e 

self-deception: Gra. 428d 
self-esteem: Ale. 103b-104c, 122c 

self-existence: Ale. 129; Phlb. 53d+; Tht. 153e, 157d; Ti. 51c+ 
self-indulgence: Ltr. 7.326c, 7.341a; R. 4.425e+ 

self-knowledge: Ale. 124a, 129a, 130e-131b, 132c-133e; Ghrm. 169e+; Phdr. 

230a; Riv. 138a 
self-love: L. 5.731e 
self-mastery: see self-control 

self-motion: Def. 411c; L. 10.895b; Phdr. 245c, 245e; Stm. 269e; Ti. 88e+ 

self-reliance: Mx. 248a 

self-respect: Mx. 247b 

self-restraint: see self-control 

self-sufficiency: Def. 412b; L. 5.738d; Ly. 215a+ 

Selymbria: Prt. 316e 

semblanee making: Sph. 236b+, 260e, 264c, 267a 
senate: Ltr. 8.354b, 8.356d 

sensation: Ax. 365c-365d, 366a, 370a; Ly. 221a; Phlb. 33c+, 66c; Tht. 152a+, 
156a+, 160e-162a, 163+, 171e, 181d+, 186; Ti. 28a, 42a+, 43b+, 61d; see 
also pereeption 

sense(s): Ghrm. 167c+; L.Hp. 374d+; Ltr. 7.343c; Phd. 65+, 75, 79, 83a; Phlb. 
38c+, 42a; R. 5.477c, 7.523b+, 7.524b+, 10.602c+; Tht. 156d, 184d, 185+, 
188e+; Ti. 65b+; see also pereeption 
sentenee: see statement(s) 
sepulehers: see tomb(s) 
serfs: L. 6.776d 
Seriphus: R. 1.329e+ 

servant(s): L. 6.762e; Smp. 175b; Stm. 289d+; see also slave(s)/slavery 
servitude: L. 7.791d; Ltr. 8.354e 

settlements: L. 11.923d, 11.925b+, 11.928e; see also colonization/colony 
sex/sexes/sexual: G.Hp. 298e+; L. 6.782e+, 7.794c+, 7.804e+, 8.835d+; 



5.451d+, 5.456+, 5.458d+, 5.466c+, 8.563b; Smp. 189d+, 192c 
shades: see ghosts 

shadows: Def. 411b; R. 6.510a; Sph. 266b 

shame: Clt. 407d; Def. 416; Euthphr. 12b; Hppr. 225b; L. 2.671d; Ltr. 7.337a; 

Min. 316b; see also modesty; reverence 
shape(s): Ltr. 7.342c+; M. 74+, 75b, 76a; Prm. 137e+, 145b; see also ligures 
shepherd(s): Griti. 109b+; L. 3.677b+, 4.713d+, 5.735b+; Min. 318a, 321c; R. 

I. 343a, 1.345c, 2.359d+, 2.370d; Stm. 271d+, 275+, 276d; Tht. 174d 
ship(s): Ale. 107c, 117c-117d, 119d, 134b, 135a; Clt. 408b; Cra. 390b; Euthphr. 

13e; G.Hp. 295d; Hppr. 226b, 228c; L. 4.705c, 6.758a, 7.803a; Prt. 319b; Riv. 
136d; Stm. 302a; Thg. 123b, 123d 
shipmaster(s): Ltr. 7.329e, 7.347a; Prt. 319d; R. 6.488+ 
shopkeepers: see eommeree; trade(r/s) 

Sibyl: Phdr. 244b; Thg. 124d 

Sieilian/Sieily: Eryx. 392a-393b; G.Hp. 282d+, 283c, 284b; Grg. 493a+, 518b; 
L. 2.659b; Ltr. 2.311e, 3.317b, 7.326b, 7.328a, 7.336a, 7.336d, 7.339b, 

7.348a, 7.351e, 8.352c, 8.353a, 8.354d, 8.354e; Mx. 242e; Phd. llld; R. 
3.404d, 10.599e; Sph. 242d+; Thg. 129d 
sick(ness)/disease(s): Ale. 126a, 134e; 2Alc. 138d, 139d-140b, 140d; Ax. 366a; 
Cri. 47d+; Def. 416; Eryx. 393c-393d, 397a-397b, 401a-401c, 404d-405e; 
Euthphr. 12b; Grg. 504e+; Hppr. 231b; L. 4.709a, 5.734b+, 9.864d, 10.906c, 

II. 916a+; Ltr. 7.330c+; Ly. 217b, 218e; Min. 314b, 316c; Phd. llOe; Phlb. 
45c+; Prt. 345b+; R. 3.404e+, 3.408d+, 4.444c+, 10.609a, 10.609b+; Riv. 
136c, 138d; Smp. 188b+; Sph. 228a+; Stm. 296b+; Thg. 123e-124a; Ti. 44c, 
81e+, 86b+, 89b; see also health; medieine; physieian(s) 

PARTieuLAR DiSEASES, sYMPTOMS AND AiLMENTS : dysentery, Tht. 142b; Ti. 86; 
gout, 2Alc. 139e-140a; headaehes, Chrm. 155; R. 3.407c; ignoranee (disease 
of soul), L.Hp. 372e+; inflammations, Ti. 85b+; leprosies, Ti. 85a; 
ophthalmia, Grg. 496a; 2Alc. 139e- 140a; opisthotonus, Ti. 84e; phthisis, L. 
11.916a; plague, Smp. 188b+, 201d; shivering, Ti. 62b, 85e; disease of soul, 
Grg. 479b, Sph. 228e, Tim. 86b+; stone, L. 11.916a; strangury, Epin. 11.358e, 
L. 11.916a; tetanus, Ti. 84e 
Sidon: L. 2.663a 

sight: Ale. 126b, 132d-133b; Ax. 367b; Clt. 407e; Euthd. 300a; G.Hp. 295c, 
297e, 302b+; L. 12.961d; Leh. 190a; Ltr. 8.357c; Min. 313c-314a; Phd. 65a; 
Phdr. 250d; Phlb. 38c+, 42a, 51b+; R. 5.477c, 6.507c+, 6.508b+, 7.517, 
7.523b+, 7.533c, 8.554b, 10.602c+, 10.603c; Sph. 266c; Tht. 157e, 163b+, 



165b, 182d+, 184b+; Ti. 45c+, 47a; see also eye(s); ray, visual; stream, of 
vision; vision(s) 

sileni: L. 7.815c; Smp. 215a+, 216d, 221e 

silver: Ale. 122b-122c; Eryx. 392d, 393b, 394c, 400e, 402b-404b; G.Hp. 301a; 
Hppr. 228c, 231c-231d; L. 3.679b, 5.742a, 5.743d, 12.955e; Ly. 220a; Phd. 
llOe; R. 3.415a, 3.416e, 4.419, 4.422d, 5.464c, 8.547a; Ti. 18b; Virt. 378d, 
379b 

similar/similarity: Phd. 74a; Phdr. 240b, 262a+, 273d; Prt. 331d+ 

Simmias: interloeutor in Phaedo (61c+, 73a+, 84d+, 91e+, 107a+); Cri. 45b; Ltr. 

13.363a; Phd. 59e, 61d, 73d+, 76e+, 84c, 85c, 85e+; Phdr. 242b 
Simois: Prt. 340a 

Simonides: Hppr. 228c; Ltr. 2.311a; Prt. 316d, 339a-347a; R. 1.331d-335e 
simplieity: Griti. 109d+; L. 3.679b+, 7.812d+; R. 3.397b+, 3.404c+, 3.404e, 
3.409a, 8.559c; in musie, see musie(al) 
sin: 2Alc. 150a; R. 2.363d+, 10.614d+; see also Hades; impiety/impious 
Siren(s): Cra. 403d; Phdr. 259a; R. 10.617b; Smp. 216a 
Sisyphus (of myth): Ap. 41c; Ax. 371e; Grg. 525e 
Sisyphus of Pharsalus: interloeutor in Sisyphus (387b+); Sis. 387b 
skeptieism, danger of: R. 7.538c+ 

skill(s): Ale. 108b-108d, 124b, 125a, 125d, 126c-126d, 128b-128e, 131b, 133e; 
2Alc. 144d, 145c-147a, 151b; Clt. 408a, 408e-410c; Def. 415a; Epin. 975b+; 
Eryx. 394e, 396a, 398a-398e, 403a; Euthphr. 13; Euthd. 271d; G.Hp. 281d+; 
Grg. 460c+; Hale. 5; Just. 372a-373e; L. 3.679a; Min. 314b; Riv. 135b-139a; 
Sis. 390d; Smp. 197a; Thg. 123b-124b; Virt. 378d-379a; see also art(s); 
craft(s); professional(s)/profession(s) 
slander: Ap. 18d; Def. 416; Ltr. 3.315e+ 

slave(s)/slavery: Ale. 119a, 120b, 122a, 122d, 135c; Glt. 408b; Def. 415e; Eryx. 
392d; Euthd. 285c; Grg. 483b; L. 4.720c, 6.776b-778a, 6.793e, 7.808d+, 
9.857c, 9.865c+, 9.868b+, 9.872c, 9.877b, 9.881c, 9.882, 11.914a, 11.914e, 
11.916a+, 11.930d, 11.936b+; L.Hp. 375c; Leh. 187b; Ly. 207e, 208b+, 223; 
M. 82b; Prt. 310c; R. 3.387b, 8.549a, 8.549e, 8.563b, 9.578d+; Riv. 138b- 
138d; Thg. 130b; Virt. 376d 
sleep(ing): L. 7.808b+; Tht. 158b+; Ti. 45e 

smallness: Phd. 96d+, 100e+, 102c; Prm. 131d, 149d+, 150b+, 161d+; R. 

9.575c, 10.605c; Stm. 283d+ 
smell: Phlb. 51e; R. 9.584b; Tht. 156b; Ti. 66d+ 

Smierion: Gra. 429e 



smith: Cra. 388d, 389e; Epin. 975c 

soberness/sobriety: L. 1.636a; R. 3.403a, 3.404e, 3.410a, 4.430e+, 4.442c+, 
6.491b, 6.501b, 9.591b+; see also temperanee/temperate 
soeiety: L. 3.676c+, 3.698b, 4.707c, 4.715b, 5.735b+; Prt. 322a+; R. 2.359a; see 
also state(s) (politieal) 

Soerates, young: see young Soerates 

Soerates: Ale. 103, 104c-105a, 105d- 106b, 119c, 121a, 124c-124d, 131d, 131e, 
135d-135e; 2Alc. 150d; Ap. 17a+, 18b, 18c, 19b, 19c, 19d, 20c, 21a+, 22a, 
23b, 23c, 28b, 28e, 29d, 30a, 30e, 31b+, 32b+, 33a, 33e+, 34c, 34d, 36a, 36e, 
37b, 37d, 38b, 39c, 40, 41d, 41e; Ax. 364a-364b, 366b-366c, 368d-369e; 
Chrm. 153a, 153d, 156b+, 162a+, 173, 175a+; Clt. 406a-407a, 407e, 408c- 
408e, 409d, 410e; Cra. 396d, 407d, 411a, 411b, 428d; Cri. 43b, 44a, 44c, 

45b+, 46b+, 47a, 48b, 49c+, 50b, 52+, 54; Eryx. 395a; Euthd. 271a, 272b, 
272e, 275a, 295a, 297c, 302c, 303c+, 306d+; Euthphr. 2c, 3b, 3d, 5c, 6b, llb, 
12a; G.Hp. 281a, 283a+, 286c, 286d, 288a, 288d, 292d, 293d, 298b, 300c, 
301b+, 304b, 304d+; Grg. 455e, 458a, 461b, 466c, 472b+, 473e, 474a, 475e+, 
481d, 482b, 485e+, 491a, 495d, 503c, 505d, 521d, 522; Hale. 8; Hppr. 226a; 
lon 530b, 532d; L.Hp. 363a, 369c+, 370+, 372b+, 373a, 373b, 376c; Leh. 
180c, 180d+, 181b, 186c, 187e+, 196e, 201; Ltr. 2.314c, 7.324d+, 7.325b, 
7.325c; Ly. 204b, 211d+, 216d, 223b; M. 71b, 71c, 76c, 80a+, 86b+; Mx. 

235c; Phd. 58a+, 58e, 59b, 59d+, 60a, 60d, 60e, 61a, 61d+, 63b, 63c, 69c, 

69d, 72c, 77d, 78a, 80c, 85a, 85b, 89a, 89b, 91b, 92c, 95a, 96a+, 99a, lOla, 
115b+, 116a+, 117c+, 118; Phdr. 227c+, 229a, 230d, 235c, 235d, 236d, 237a, 
238d, 242c, 244a, 252b, 257a, 261b+, 262d, 264c+, 266e+, 273e+, 275b, 
279b+; Phlb. llb, 12c, 16a+, 17e, 20b, 25b, 61c; Prm. 128c; Prt. 309a+, 328e, 
333b+, 334c+, 335b+, 336d, 338c, 339b, 340d, 344+, 347c, 348d+, 361; R. 
1.336d, 1.337a, 1.337d, 1.349d, 1.354b, 2.358b, 3.399e, 5.449c+, 5.472, 
6.487b+, 6.487e, 6.496c, 6.502d, 8.567e, 9.592a, 10.595b; Smp. 174a, 174d+, 
175e, 176c, 177d+, 194d, 199a+, 214a, 215a+, 216d+, 217a+, 219e+, 220c+, 
221a+, 221e; Stm. 257d; Thg. 121a, 122a, 126d, 127a, 127e, 128b-131a; Tht. 
143d, 143e, 144d, 149a+, 151a, 157c+, 160e, 169b, 183e, 184a+, 197a, 

201d+, 209c, 210b+; Ti. 19b+; Virt. 377d; questioner of, see questioner, 
Soerates’ 

'Soeratie dialogues’: Ltr. 13.363a 

soldier(s): Ale. 119e; L. 11.922a, 12.942, 12.944e+; R. 2.374, 3.404b+, 5.452a+, 
5.466c+, 5.468a, 5.471d, 7.522d+, 7.525b+, 7.526c+; Ti. 24b; see also 
guardians of ideal state; warrior 



Solon: Ghrm. 155a, 158a; Griti. 108d+, 113a+; G.Hp. 285e; L. 9.858e; Ltr. 
2.311a; Phdr. 258b, 278c; Prt. 343a; R. 10.599e; Smp. 209d; Ti. 20e+, 21b+, 
22a+; quoted: Leh. 188b, 189a; Ly. 212e; R. 7.536d; Riv. 133c 
son(s): Ale. 118e, 121c-121e, 123c, 124a, 126e; 2Alc. 138c; Clt. 407b; Eryx. 
396b-396c; Hppr. 228b; L. 3.694d, 11.929c+; Leh. 179b+, 180b; Ltr. 8.355e, 
8.357c; M. 93+; Prt. 320a+, 324d+, 328a; R. 7.537e+; Thg. 121c-123c, 126d- 
127d; Virt. 377a- 378a 

song(s): Grg. 451e; L. 2.659e, 2.665b+, 7.798e, 7.802d, 7.812b, 7.816c; Ltr. 

7.348b; Min. 317d; R. 3.398d; see also hymn(s) 
soothsayers: lon 534d; Leh. 198e+; R. 2.364b; see also diviners/divination; 

propheey/prophets 
sophia: see etymology; wisdom/wise 

sophist(s): Ap. 20a; Gra. 384b, 391b+; Def. 415c; Eryx. 399c; Euthd. 288b, 
304a+, 305+; G.Hp. 281d, 282b+; Grg. 519c, 520b; L. 10.908d; L.Hp. 364d; 
Leh. 186c+; M. 91b+, 95b+; Min. 319c; Phdr. 257d; Prt. 312a+, 313c+, 314d, 
316d, 318, 328b, 349a, 357e; R. 6.492a+, 6.493a+; Sph. 218c+, 218e+, 

221d+, 223a+, 225e+, 231d+, 233c+, 235, 240a, 254a, 260d, 261b, 264e+, 
268c+; Stm. 291a+, 303c; Thg. 127e-128b; Tht. 154d+, 167a, 167c+; Ti. 19e; 
see also expert/expertise; Euthydemus; Dionysodorus; Gorgias; Hippias; 
payment; Prodieus; Protagoras; teacher(s)/teaching; Thrasymaehus 
Sophist, quoted: Stm. 257a, 284b 

sophistic(al)/sophistry: Ap. 18b, 19b; Euthd. 275d+, 277e, 283e+, 296+; Grg. 

463b, 465c, 520; Prt. 316d, 342c+, 349a; Sph. 223b, 223c+, 231b 
Sophoeles: Phdr. 268c, 269a; R. 1.329c 

Sophroniseus: Ale. 121a, 131e; Euthd. 297e+; G.Hp. 298b; Leh. 180d+, 187d 
Sophrosyne: Ltr. 13.361a 
soreery: L. 11.933a+ 

sorrow: L. 5.727c+, 5.732c, 7.792b, 7.800d; Mx. 247c+; R. 3.387c+, 10.606b; 

see also lamentation/laments; pain 
Sosias: Gra. 397b 

soul(s): Ale. 117b, 130a-131e, 132c, 133b-133c; 2Alc. 146e-147a, 149e-150a, 
150e; Ax. 365a, 365e-366a, 366c, 370a-372; Glt. 407e-408a, 409a, 410e; 

Gra. 400c, 403+, 420b; Def. 411c, 411e, 412a, 412d, 412e, 413a, 413b, 413d, 
414a, 414b, 414c, 414e, 415d, 415e, 416, 411d-411e; Epgr. 6, 18; Epin. 974c, 
980d+, 981b+, 983d+, 988c+, 989b, 991d; Grg. 479b, 493b+, 523-525; Hale. 
5; Just. 372a; L. 2.653a+, 3.689a+, 5.726+, 5.731c, 5.743e, 8.828d, 9.863b+, 
10.891c+, 10.892a+, 10.893+, 10.903d+, 10.904c+, 10.904e, 12.957e, 



12.959a, 12.959b, 12.961d+, 12.966d+, 12.967a, 12.967b, 12.967d; L.Hp. 
372d+, 375e+; Ltr. 7.331b, 7.335a, 7.341d, 7.344b, 8.355b; M. 81b+, 85e+; 
Min. 318a, 321a, 321d; Phd. 70, 71, 72, 72e-76, 77+, 78, 79+, 85e+, 86c, 87, 
92+, 93, 94, 99e, 103+, 105+, 106d, 107+, 113a+; Phdr. 245c+, 245e+, 247, 
248-250, 251, 253c+, 271, 273, 277c; Phlb. 30a+, 32c, 33c+, 34c+, 35d, 

38b+, 38e+, 41c, 46b+, 47c+, 50d, 55b, 58d, 66b; R. 1.353d+, 3.401c+, 
3.402d, 4.430e+, 4.435+, 4.443d+, 4.445d, 5.449, 5.462d, 6.495e, 6.498c+, 
6.504a, 6.508c+, 6.511d+, 7.518, 7.521c, 7.524b+, 7.527e, 7.533d, 7.533e, 
7.535d+, 7.540a, 8.550b, 9.571b+, 9.577c, 9.580d+, 9.585d, 9.588c+, 

9.591c+, 10.602c+, 10.603d, 10.604d+, 10.608c+, 10.611a+, 10.611d+, 
10.614b+, 10.617d+; Riv. 134d-134e; Smp. 209; Sph. 223e+, 227e+, 246e+; 
Stm. 278d+; Tht. 153b+, 184c+; Ti. 30b+, 34b+, 41c+, 42e+, 44c, 69c+, 69e- 
72, 86b+, 87d+, 89e, 90a, 90d+; see also mind 
sounds: G.Hp. 298a; Ltr. 7.342c; Phlb. 17c+; R. 7.531a; Ti. 47c+, 67b+, 80a+ 
Sous (Rush): Cra. 412b 
spaee: Ti. 52b+ 

Sparta/Spartan(s): Ale. 112c, 120a, 120c, 120e-121b, 122c-123b, 124a; 2Alc. 
148b-149e, 150c; Cra. 412b; Cri. 52e; Eryx. 400a-400d; G.Hp. 283b+ 283e+, 
286a+; L. 1.624a, 1.626c, 1.629a+, 1.630d, 1.632d-638a, 1.641e, 1.642b, 
2.660b, 2.666e, 2.673b+, 3.680d, 3.682e+, 3.685a, 3.686b, 3.691d+, 3.693e, 
3.696a, 3.698e, 4.712d+, 4.721e, 6.753a, 6.776c, 6.778d, 6.780b+, 7.796b, 
7.806a+, 7.806c, 8.836b, 8.842b; Leh. 183a+, 191b+; Ltr. 8.356b; M. 99d; 
Min. 318c-318d, 320a-320b; Mx. 240c, 241c, 242a, 242c, 244c+, 245b, 246a; 
Phdr. 260e; Prt. 342+; R. 5.452c, 8.544c, 8.545a+, 8.547b, 10.599d+; Smp. 
193a; Tht. 162b, 169b; Virt. 379d 

speeies: Phlb. 17e+; Prt. 320e+; Stm. 262b; see also form(s); genus and speeies; 
kinds 

speetator(s): lon 533e+; L. 2.656a, 2.659b, 2.659c, 3.700c+; R. 10.605c+; see 
also observers 

speeeh(es): Ale. 106b, 129b-129c, 130d; Clt. 407a, 408a, 410d; Def. 414d, 416; 
Dem. 383d-384a, 385b; Euthd. 289e+, 300b+, 305b+; G.Hp. 304a+; Grg. 
461e; Hppr. 225c; Just. 373c-373e; E. 3.694b; Min. 313b-313c, 315e; Phdr. 
231-234, 235+, 237-241, 244-257, 257e+, 262c+, 263d+, 273e, 276, 277d+; 
Prt. 319d, 329a; R. 9.588c; Smp. 178-180, 180c-185d, 185e-188, 189b-193, 
194e-197, 201c- 212c, 214e-222b; Ti. 47c+, 75e; see also 
false/falsehood/falsity; language; love; propositions; rhetorie; writers/writing 
spells: E. 11.933a+; R. 3.413b+, 4.426b; see also enehantment(s); ineantations; 



magic/magician(s); witch/witchcraft 
Spereheus: R. 3.391b 
Speusippus: Ltr. 2.314e, 13.361e 
Sphaeteria: Mx. 242c 

sphere/spherieal: Ltr. 2.312d; Ti. 44d, 62d; see also round 

Sphettus: Ap. 33e 

spindle of Neeessity: R. 10.617c+ 

spirit(s): Ap. 27b+; Ax. 365a; Def. 413a; L. 11.914b; Phd. 107e, 108b, 113d; 

Smp. 202e; Thg. 128d-129e, 131a; Tht. 176c; see also daemon(s); high spirit 
sports: 2Alc. 145c; L. 6.771e+, 8.835a, 9.881b, 11.935b, 12.949a; Riv. 135e; 

Thg. 122e; see also athlete(s); athletie eompetitions and events; gymnasties 
stars: Ax. 370b; Epgr. 1; Epin. 981e, 982a, 982c, 983a, 983e+, 984d, 985d+, 
992b; G.Hp. 285c; L. 7.821b+, 10.899b; Phd. llle; R. 7.529d+, 10.616e+; Ti. 
38c+, 40a+, 40c, 41d+; see also bodies (as material things, ete.); heaven(s); 
planets 

Stasinus: Euthphr. 12b 

state(s) (or eonditions): Def. 414c; Euthd. 306; Euthphr. 10; Phlb. 32e+, 35e+, 
43c+; Prt. 346d; R. 9.583c+ 

state(s) (politieal): Ale. 126, 127; 2Alc. 144e, 145c, 145e-146c, 146e-147a, 
150a; Griti. 121; Def. 413e; G.Hp. 284d; L. 1.625d+, 2.663d+, 3.678+, 

3.683e, 3.688e, 3.689b+, 3.690a, 3.694b, 3.696e, 3.697b, 3.697c+, 3.701d, 
4.705b, 4.707b, 4.709a, 4.709e, 4.712a, 4.714e, 4.715b+, 4.715d, 5.736e+, 
5.737c+, 5.738d+, 5.739a, 5.739c+, 5.740b+, 5.742d+, 5.743c, 5.743e, 
5.744d+, 6.751b+, 6.757a, 6.757c+, 6.758a, 6.759b, 6.768a+, 6.771d+, 
6.781b, 7.801b, 7.805a+, 7.807b, 7.814a+, 7.817, 8.828d+, 8.830c+, 8.832c, 
9.856b+, 9.870a+, 9.877d, 11.921e+, 11.925e+, 11.930c, 12.945c+, 12.945e, 
12.950a, 12.951b, 12.960d+, 12.962d+, 12.968e+; Ltr. 7.326a, 7.330c+, 
7.334c+, 7.337d; Prt. 322d+, 324e, 326d+; R. 2.368e+, 2.372e+, 2.374, 
2.375e+, 2.378c, 2.382c, 3.389b+, 3.397e+, 3.412c, 3.414b+, 3.415a+, 
3.416d+, 4.420b+, 4.421a+, 4.422+, 4.427e+, 4.433a+, 4.434d+, 4.441, 
4.443e+, 4.445c, 4.445d, 5.449c+, 5.453b+, 5.457d+, 5.459c+, 5.461e+, 
5.462+, 5.463, 5.464b+, 5.464d+, 5.466a, 5.471c+, 5.472b+, 5.473, 6.484, 
6.496c+, 6.497+, 6.498e, 6.499b+, 6.500e+, 6.502, 6.503b, 7.519c+, 7.525b, 
7.528c+, 7.540a+, 7.540d+, 7.541, 8.543a, 8.543d+, 8.544, 8.545c+, 8.546, 
8.568b, 9.576c, 9.576d, 9.577c, 9.592, 10.595+, 10.605b, 10.607a; Stm. 
259b+, 291d+, 293c+, 303b; Ti. 17c+, 18b+; see also government(s); model 
eity; politieal/polities; rule/ruler(s); soeiety 



statement(s): Ale. 112e-113b, 114e, 116d; Sph. 262+, 263b+ 
statesman(ship)/statesmen: Ale. 119, 122, 133e-134d; Def. 415c; Grg. 515, 

517+, 519, 521d; L. 1.650b, 10.889d, 12.961d+, 12.963b+; M. 93+, 99; Phdr. 
257d; R. 4.426c+; Sph. 268b; Stm. 258b+, 258e+, 260c+, 261d, 265d, 267a+, 
275b+, 276b+, 289c-293, 295b, 297e+, 300e+, 302a+, 303c, 303e+, 304+, 
308c+, 309b+; see also lawgiver(s); legislator(s) 
statues: Epgr. 17; Eryx. 402a; Euthphr. lle, 15b; L. 2.668e+; M. 97d+; R. 

2.361d, 4.420c+; see also Daedalus; Phidias; seulptors/seulpture 
stealing: see theft 

Stephanus: M. 94c; Virt. 378a-378c 

Stesiehorus: Ltr. 3.319e; Phdr. 243a+, 244a; R. 9.586c 

Stesilaus: Leh. 183d 

Stesimbrotus: lon 530d 

stinginess: R. 8.555a, 8.559d 

Stiria: Eryx. 392a; Hppr. 229a 

Stoa: Eryx. 392a 

stories/story: G.Hp. 285d; L. 12.941b; Prt. 320c; R. 2.377+, 3.391c+, 4.408c; 

Sph. 242; see also ehildren; edueation; fiction(s); myth(ology); tale(s) 
strangers: Dem. 386a-386b; L. 8.843a; see also foreign(ers) 
strategy: Stm. 304e 
Stratonieus: Sis. 387b 

stream, of vision: Ti. 45c+; see also ray, visual 

strength/strong: 2Alc. 147a; Def. 416; Grg. 483+, 488c+; L. 1.627a+, 3.690b, 
10.890a; L.Hp. 374a+; M. 72e; Phd. 65d; Prt. 332b; R. 1.338c+ 
strife: R. 7.521a+; Sph. 242c+; see also enmity; laetion; revolution; war 
studies/study: L. 7.810a; R. 6.504e+, 7.527, 7.529+, 7.536d+, 10.618c+; Smp. 

207e; see also know(ing)/knowledge; seienee(s); truth 
stupidity: Ale. 118a-118b, 125a; 2Alc. 138d-139c, 140c-140e, 142d-143a, 

145a, 146c, 150c; Def. 415e; Hppr. 225a; Phlb. 48c 
style: Phdr. 235a, 264b, 265d+, 266a; R. 3.392c-394c, 3.397b+; see also rhetorie 
Styx: Phd. 113c; R. 3.387b 
substanee(s): Ly. 217c+; see also essenee 
sueh (eontrasted with “this”): Ti. 49d+ 
suffering: Ax. 366d; L. 9.859e+ 
suieide: Epgr. 10; L. 9.873c+; Phd. 61c+ 
suits: see lawsuits 

sun: Ap. 26d; Ax. 370b; Gra. 409b; Def. 411a-411b; Epin. 983a, 990b; L. 



7.821b, 7.822a, 10.898e+, 12.945e, 12.947a, 12.950d; Phd. 98a, llle; R. 
6.498a, 6.508, 6.509a+; Smp. 190b; Tht. 153d; Ti. 38c, 47a; see also 
bodies/body (as material things, ete.); heaven(s); Helios 
Sunium: Cri. 43d; Tht. 144c 
supply and demand: L. 11.918c 
Susa: Epgr. 9 

sweetness: Tht. 159d; Ti. 60b, 66c 

syllables: Cra. 423e+, 431d, 433b; Def. 414d; G.Hp. 285d; Stm. 278a+, 278d; 
Tht. 202e+; Ti. 48b+ 

symmetries/symmetry: Sph. 228c+; Ti. 87c+; see also measure(ment/s); 
proportion 

sympathy: R. 5.462d, 10.605d 
synonyms: Prt. 340b; see also Prodieus 
synthesis: Stm. 285a+; see also dialectic(al)/dialectician(s) 
Syracusan(s)/Syracuse: Eryx. 392a, 392c-393b; Grg. 518b; E. 1.638b; Ltr. 
2.312a, 3.315d, 3.317e, 3.319d, 7.326b, 7.326e+, 7.328e, 7.333b+, 7.336a, 
7.339b, 7.346b, 8.355+; R. 3.404d 
Syrian: Epin. 987a, 987b 


T 

tablets: L. 6.753c; Stm. 298d; Tht. 191c+, 193-196a 

tale(s): Euthphr. 6b+; G.Hp. 298a; R. 2.376e, 10.614b+; see also myth(ology); 

stories/story; tradition(s) 
talk: Def. 416; Prt. 336a; R. 6.500b 
tallness: Phd. 65d, 96d+, 102b+ 

Talos: Min. 320c 
Tanagra: Ale. 112c; Mx. 242a 

Tantalus: Ax. 371e; Gra. 395+; Euthphr. lle; G.Hp. 293b; Grg. 525e; Prt. 315c 
Tarentines/Tarentum: L. 1.637b; Ltr. 7.338d, 7.339d, 7.339e, 7.350a, 9.357d, 
12.359c; Prt. 316d 

Tartarus: Ax. 371e; Grg. 523b, 526b; Phd. 112a, 112d, 113b+; R. 10.616a; see 
also Hades 

taste: L. 7.797b+; R. 3.401c+; Ti. 65c+ 

Taureas: Chrm. 153a 

tax(ation/es): L. 8.850b, 12.949d, 12.955d+; R. 1.343d, 8.567a, 8.568e 



teaehers/teaehing: Ale. 109d, 110d-112d, 114a, 114c, 118c-118d, 119a, 121e- 
122a; 2Alc. 150d; Ax. 366e; Clt. 407b, 408c, 409b; Dem. 382a; Eryx. 402d- 
402e, 404c-404d; Grg. 456d+, 460c+; L. 7.811e+, 7.813b+, 7.813e, 7.815b+, 
12.964b+; Prt. 312e, 326d; Sph. 229; Thg. 122e, 125a; Virt. 376a-376d, 
377b-378c, 379b-379d; see also edueation; expert/expertise; 
school(s)/schoolmasters; sophist(s) 

Telamon: Ap. 41b; R. 10.620b 
Temenus: L. 3.683d, 3.692b 

temper(ament): L. 2.655e, 11.929c; Ltr. 4.321b; Smp. 207d+; Tht. 144a+; see 
also eharaeter(s); natural/nature 

temperanee/temperate: Chrm. 159b+, 160e+, 163e+, 165b+, 167a+, 169b, 170+; 
Def. 413e, 415d; Grg. 492, 493b+, 504c+, 506e+; L. 3.696b+, 3.697b, 
4.710a+, 4.712a, 4.716d, 5.730e, 5.733e+, 8.839+, 8.841a+, 10.906b; Ly. 
216b; M. 73b+; Phd. 68e+; Phdr. 237e+, 247d; Phlb. 45d; Prt. 332+; R. 
6.485e, 6.490c; Smp. 196c; see also edueation; moderation; self-control; 
soberness/sobriety; wisdom/wise 

temple(s): Ax. 367c; L. 5.738b+, 6.759+, 6.761c, 6.778c, 8.831e, 8.848d, 
9.853d+; Ltr. 8.356b; Phd. llle; R. 9.574d, 9.575b; see also sanetuaries 
Teos: Hppr. 228c 
Terillus: Ltr. 13.363c 
Terpsiehore: Phdr. 259c 

Terpsion: interloeutor in Theaetetus (142a+); Phd. 59c; Tht. 142a-143c 
Tethys: Gra. 402b, 402c; Tht. 152e, 180d; Ti. 40e 

Thales: G.Hp. 281c; Ltr. 2.311a; Prt. 343a; R. 10.600a; Tht. 174a, 174c, 175d; 

quoted: L. 10.899b 
Thamus: Phdr. 274d-275b 
Thamyras: lon 533b; L. 8.829e; R. 10.620a 
Thasos: lon 530d 
Thaumas: Tht. 155d 

Theaetetus: interloeutor in Sophist (218a+), Theaetetus (144e+, 162c+, 184b+); 

Sph. 218a+; Stm. 257a, 257d, 266a; Tht. 142a, 143e+, 147d+ 

Theages: interloeutor in Theages (122e+); Ap. 33e; R. 6.496b; Thg. 121c-123a, 
127b-127e 
Thearion: Grg. 518b 

theater(s): Clt. 407a; Grg. 502d; L. 2.658c+, 2.659b+, 3.700c+, 7.817c; Ltr. 
4.321a 

Theban/Thebes: Cri. 45b, 53b; Ltr. 7.345a; Phd. 59c, 61e, 92a, 95a; Prt. 318c 



Thebes (in Egypt): Phdr. 264d, 275c 

theft: 2Alc. 145b; L. 8.831e, 9.857a+, 9.874b+, 11.933e+, 12.941b+; Prt. 321d+ 
Themis: L. 11.936e; R. 2.379e 

Themistoeles: Ax. 368d; Grg. 455e, 503c, 515d, 516d, 519a; M. 93; R. 1.329e+; 

Thg. 126a; Virt. 376c-376d, 377a-377d 
Theoelymenus: lon 538e 
Theodorus of Byzantium: Phdr. 261b+, 266e 

Theodorus of Gyrene: interloeutor in Sophist (216a+), Statesman (257a+), and 
Theaetetus (143e+, 146b, 161a+, 164e+, 168c+); Sph. 216a+; Stm. 257a+; 
Tht. 143b, 162a, 165a 
Theodorus of Samos: lon 533b 

Theodotes: Ltr. 3.318c, 4.320e, 4.321b, 7.348c+, 7.349d+ 

Theodotus: Ap. 33e 

Theognis: L. 1.630c; quoted: L. 1.630a; M. 95d+ 
theology: R. 2.379+; see also god(s) 

Theonoe: Cra. 407b 
Theophilus: Cra. 394e, 397b 
Theozotides: Ap. 33e 
Theramenes: Ax. 368d 
Thersites: Grg. 525e; R. 10.620c 

Theseus: Griti. llOa; L. 3.687e, 11.931b; Phd. 58a; R. 3.391c; Tht. 169b 
Thespis: Min. 321a 

Thessalian/Thessaly: Cra. 405c; Cri. 45c, 53d; Grg. 513a; G.Hp. 284a; L. 

1.625d, 6.776d, 12.944d; Prt. 339a; Stm. 264c 
Thetis: Ap. 28c; L. 12.944a; L.Hp. 371c; R. 2.381d, 2.383a+; Smp. 179e 
Theuth: Phdr. 274c-275b; Phlb. 18b 

thinking/thought: Ale. 133c; Def. 414a, 414d, 415a, 415e, 416; Just. 372a; Phdr. 
266b; Prm. 132b+, 135c; R. 7.518e; Sis. 388b; Sph. 240d+, 260c+, 263d+, 
264a; Tht. 189e+; Ti. 71b+; see a/so judgment(s); opinion; reason; 
wisdom/wise 

thirst: Ax. 366d; Eryx. 401d; Ly. 220e+; Phlb. 32a, 34e; R. 4.437d+, 4.439a+, 
9.585a+ 

Thirty, the: Ap. 32c; Ltr. 7.324c; Prm. 127d 
thought: see thinking/thought 

Thrace/Thracian(s): Ale. 122b; Chrm. 156d+, 175e; L. 1.637d+, 2.661a, 7.805d; 

Phdr. 229b+; R. 1.327a, 4.435e; Thg. 129d; Tht. 174a, 174c, 175d 
Thrasyllus: Thg. 129d 



Thrasymaehus: interloeutor in Republie (1.336b+, 1.348c+, 5.450a+); Clt. 406a, 
410d; Phdr. 261b+, 266c, 267d, 269e, 271a; R. 1.328b, 1.336b, 1.350d, 
5.450a, 6.498c, 9.590d 

Thueydides, son of Melesias: Leh. 178a+; M. 94c; Thg. 130a; Virt. 376c-376d, 
378a-378c 

Thueydides, grandson of the above: Leh. 179a; Thg. 130a-130b 
thumos: R. 4.439e+; see also high spirit 
Thurii: Euthd. 271c, 283e, 288a; L. 1.636b 
Thyestes: Cra. 395b; L. 8.838c; Stm. 268e 

Timaeus: interloeutor in Timaeus (17a+, 27c+) and in Gritias (106a+) 
Timarehus: Thg. 129a-129c 

time: Def. 411a, 411b, 411c; L. 3.676b+, 12.954c+; Prm. 141a+, 141d+, 151e+, 
152b+; Ti. 37d-39e, 47a+ 

timoeraey/timoeratie: R. 8.545b+, 8.547+, 8.548e+, 8.549c+; see also 
Sparta/Spartan(s) 

Timotheus: Ltr. 13.363a 

Tiresias: 2Alc. 151b; Ltr. 2.311b; M. lOOa; R. 3.386d 

Tisander: Grg. 487c 

Tisias, rhetorieian: Phdr. 267a, 273a+ 

Tisias, Syraeusan soldier: Ltr. 7.349c 
Tison: Ltr. 13.363c 
Tityus: Ax. 371e; Grg. 525e 

tomb(s): Epgr. 14, 15; E. 12.958e; Etr. 8.356b, 13.361c; Phd. 81d 
tombstones: E. 12.958e; Smp. 193a 
toueh: R. 7.523e 
Traehis: Hale. 1 

trade(rs/s): Ale. 131a-131b; Ax. 368a-368b; E. 4.705a, 5.741e+, 5.743d+, 
8.846d; Prt. 313d; Riv. 135d, 136b-137a, 138d; Sis. 390d; Sph. 219c+; Stm. 
260d; see also eommeree 

tradition(s): 2Alc. 148d-149b; Griti. 109d+, lllb, 112a; G.Hp. 284b+; E. 
3.677a, 3.702a, 4.713e, 6.782d, 7.793a+, 9.872e+, 9.881a, 11.913c, 11.927a; 
Etr. 7.335a; Phdr. 274c; R. 3.414c; Stm. 271a+; Ti. 20d+, 22a+, 40d; see also 
eustom; fable(s); stories/story; tale(s) 

tragedians/tragedy: Clt. 407a; Cra. 408c, 425e; Grg. 502b; E. 2.658d, 8.838c; 
Ltr. 1.309d+; Min. 318d-318e, 321a; Phlb. 48a; R. 3.394d+, 8.568a+, 
10.597e, 10.598d+, 10.602b; Smp. 223d; see also poetry; poet(s) 
trainers/training: Ale. 107e, 119b, 119e, 131a, 132b; Ax. 366e; Glt. 407b, 407e; 



Grg. 514; L. 1.625c+, 1.646d, 7.804c, 7.807a, 8.830a+, 8.839e+; Min. 317e- 
318a; Prt. 326b; R. 3.389c, 3.404a, 6.504a; Riv. 132c, 134e; Stm. 294d+; Thg. 
128e; Ti. 89a+; Virt. 378e; see also athlete(s); diet; edueation; gymnasties; 
regimen 

transmigration of souls: L. 10.903d+, 10.904e; M. 81b+; Phd. 70c+, 81, 113a; 

Phdr. 248c+; R. 10.617d+; Ti. 41e+, 90e+; see also soul(s) 
travel: L. 12.949e+, 12.951a+ 
trees: Ti. 77a 

triangles: Ti. 53c+, 57d, 58d, 73b, 81b+, 89c tribes: L. 5.745b+, 6.768b, 6.771b+ 
11.915c, 12.956c 
Triptolemus: Ap. 41a; L. 6.782b 
triremes: Ltr. 3.317b, 7.339a 

Trojan(s)/Troy: Ale. 112b; 2Alc. 149d-149e; Ap. 28c, 41c; Epgr. 3; G.Hp. 286b; 
lon 535c; L. 3.681e, 3.682d, 3.685c+, 4.706d+; L.Hp. 363b, 364c+; Ltr. 
12.359d; Phdr. 243b; Prt. 340a; R. 2.380a, 3.393b, 3.393e, 3.405e+, 3.408a, 
7.522d, 9.586c; Tht. 184d; see also Homer; Iliad 
Trophonius: Ax. 367c 
true and false man: L.Hp. 365-369 
Truth, Plain of: Ax. 371b; Phdr. 248b 

truth: Ap. 17b; Ax. 370d, 371b; Gra. 385b+, 391c, 430d+; Def. 413c, 414a, 

414b, 414c; Dem. 383c-383d, 384b, 385d-386a; Eryx. 395b-395c, 397d; 
G.Hp. 284e, 288d; Grg. 505e; Just. 374b-375a; L. 2.663e, 5.730c, 5.738e, 
9.861d; Ltr. 2.313b, 4.320b, 7.330a, 7.339a; Min. 314e-315a; Phd. 65, 114e; 
Phdr. 247d+, 248b+, 249, 259e+, 260, 278a; Phlb. 58d+, 59c, 64e+, 65c+; 
Prm. 136d; R. 3.412e+, 5.475e, 6.485d, 6.486d, 6.486e, 6.490b, 6.501d, 
7.520c, 7.521a+, 7.525b, 7.537d, 9.581b; Sis. 388a, 388d; Sph. 249c, 254a; 
Tht. 152c, 161c+, 171a+, 173e; Ti. 29c, 44a; see also realities/reality; 
seienee(s) 

tutors: Ale. 121e-122b; Ax. 366e; Ly. 208c, 223 
Tynniehus: lon 534d 
Typhon: Phdr. 230a 

tyranny/tyrannical/tyrant(s): Def. 415c; Grg. 466d+, 468, 469c+, 510b+, 525d+; 
Hppr. 229b; L. 4.711b+, 4.712c; Ltr. 1.309b, 1.309d+, 3.315b, 7.326d, 7.327b, 
7.329b, 7.329d, 7.331e+, 7.332c, 7.351a+, 8.352c+, 8.353b, 8.353c, 8.354a+, 
8.354e; Mx. 238e; R. 1.338d+, 1.344, 8.544c, 8.562+, 8.565d+, 8.566d+, 
8.567d+, 9.571+, 9.573, 9.574+, 9.575e+, 9.576b+, 9.577d+, 9.587b+, 
10.615e+; Riv. 138b-138d; Sph. 222c; Stm. 276e, 291e, 301b+, 302d+; Thg. 



124e-126a; Tht. 174d; see also autoeraey/autoerat 
Tyrrhenia: Griti. 114c; Ti. 25b 

Tyrtaeus: L. 1.629a+, 2.667a, 9.858e; Phdr. 269a; quoted: L. 1.629a+ 


u 

ugly: Ale. 107b, 132a; Eryx. 400c; G.Hp. 286c, 288e+, 290c+, 295e 
understanding: Euthd. 278a; E. 9.875d, 10.900d, 12.963a+; Etr. 7.342c; R. 
6.511d, 7.523b+, 7.533d+; Sis. 387e-388b, 389d-390b, 391b; Stm. 278d+; 
Tht. 170+; see also know(ing)/knowledge; mind; wisdom/wise 
underworld: see Hades 
unequal: Phd. 74a-74c; Prm. 140b, 149d+ 
uniform(ity): Epin. 982b+; Ti. 57e+ 

unintentional and intentional aetions: E. 9.878b; see also involuntary 
unity: E. 5.739c+; Phd. 105c; Phdr. 266b; Phlb. 15b+; Prm. 128b, 129c, 142e, 
144d+, 157e+, 159c+; R. 4.422e+, 5.462+, 7.524d+; Sph. 245a+; see also one 
universal(s): M. 74+; Phd. 100c+, 101c+, 104; Sph. 253d; Tht. 185+ 
universe: Ax. 371b; Grg. 508a; E. 7.821a, 10.889b+, 10.896e-899a, 10.903b+, 
12.966e+; Phlb. 28d, 29e+; Stm. 269c+; Ti. 27c, 31b+, 34b, 48e+, 69c, 90d; 
see also eosmos; earth; heaven(s) 
unlike: Prm. 127e, 129a+, 147c+, 158e+, 161a+ 
unlimited: Phlb. 23c+, 25, 31a; see also infinite; finite 
Urania: Phdr. 259d; Smp. 187d 

Uranus: Gra. 396b+; Epin. 977b, 978d+; Euthphr. 6a, 8b; R. 2.377e 
useful: 2Alc. 145c, 146b; Glt. 409c; Def. 414e; Eryx. 396b, 400e-406a; G.Hp. 
296d; Riv. 136b-137a 

useless: G.Hp. 295e; Ey. 210c; Riv. 136b, 136e-137b 
usury: E. 5.742c, 11.921d; R. 8.556b 
utility: see useful 


V 

vacuum: Ti. 60c, 80c E. 1.630c, 1.631d+, 2.667a, 12.943c; Mx. 240d; R. 

5.468b+; see also eonlidenee; eourage(ous) 
vengeance: E. 5.728c; Prt. 324b; Def. 415e; see also retribution 
verbs: Def. 414d; Etr. 7.342b, 7.343b; Sph. 261e+ 



vice: Ale. 135; L. 5.732e+, 10.906b+; R. 4.444e, 8.560e+, 10.609b+; Sph. 228b; 

Stm. 307b+; see also evil(s); injustice 
victories/victory: 2Alc. 151b-151c; Def. 414a, 415d; L. 1.638a+, 1.641c, 

1.647b, 4.715c, 5.729d, 7.803e, 7.807c, 8.840b, 8.845d; R. 9.586c+ 
virtue(s): Ale. 120e, 134b-135c; Ax. 365a; Clt. 407c, 408c-409a, 410b, 410e; 
Def. 411d, 412a, 412d, 412e, 413b, 413c, 413d, 415a, 415c, 415d; Eryx. 393a, 
398c-398d, 404c-405b; Euthd. 274e+; G.Hp. 284a; Hppr. 227e, 230c-232c; 

L. 1.630a+, 1.631d+, 2.653b, 2.661b+, 2.667a, 3.688a, 3.693b+, 3.696e, 
5.730e, 5.732e+, 6.770b+, 7.807c+, 8.831c, 8.835c+, 8.836a, 12.962d+, 
12.964b+, 12.965d+; Leh. 190c+, 198a, 199d+; Ltr. 7.327b; M. 70+, 71e+, 
73+, 77b+, 78e+, 86d+, 87b, 88c+, 89d+, 96, lOOa; Min. 320b; Mx. 239a, 
246c+; Phd. 68c+, 69, 82-84; Phdr. 250; Prt. 319e+, 322c+, 323+, 325, 326e+, 
327c+, 327e, 329c+, 329e, 330+, 339, 349+, 353+, 356+, 357e+, 359+, 361; 

R. 1.350d, 1.352e+, 3.401a, 3.402e+, 3.407b+, 3.409d+, 4.427e+, 4.433, 
4.435+, 4.441, 4.444e, 4.445c, 6.485+, 6.487a, 6.490e, 6.491b, 6.494b, 

7.518d, 8.550d+, 10.619c; Sph. 247b; Stm. 306b+, 307b+; Virt. 376a-376c, 
377c-378c, 379a-379d; see also excellence; good(ness/s); just(ice); 
righteousness 

visible: Phd. 79; Prm. 130c+, 135e; R. 6.508b+, 6.509d+, 7.517b+, 7.532a+ 
vision(s): Ale. 133c; Chrm. 167e+; Def. 411c; Ltr. 8.357c; Phd. lllb; R. 

6.507c+; R. 7.518d, 7.532a, 7.533c, 7.540a; Sph. 266c; Tht. 153d+, 156b+; Ti. 
45c+; see also apparition; eye(s); sight 
Yisitor from Elea: interloeutor in Sophist (216a+) and Statesman (257c+) 
void: Ti. 58b; see also vacuum 
volume: Ti. 53c 

voluntary: Clt. 407d; Def. 415a; Just. 373e-374a, 375c-375d; L. 9.860d+, 
9.866e+; L.Hp. 373b+; Prt. 323d+ 
vowels: Cra. 424c; Phlb. 18b+; Sph. 253a; Tht. 203b 


w 

wage earner(s): L. 5.742a; R. 1.346, 2.371e 
wantonness: Phdr. 238a 

war: Ale. 107d-107e, 108d, 109a-109c, 112b-112c, 115b, 120a; 2Alc. 144e, 
145b, 145e; Ax. 367a; Glt. 407d; Griti. llOb, 112d; Def. 412a, 412b, 415c; 
Euthphr. 7d+; G.Hp. 295d; lon 531c; L. 1.625e+, 1.626d+, 1.629d, 1.633b, 



I. 638a+, 4.708b, 4.709a, 6.785b, 7.796a+, 7.803d, 7.804e+, 7.806a+, 7.813e+, 
7.814e+, 7.823b, 8.829a, 8.829b, 8.830c+, 8.831b+, 11.921d, 12.942b+, 
12.942d, 12.955b+; Ltr. 3.317a, 7.336e+, 7.338a; Mx. 243e; Phd. 66c; Prt. 
322b; R. 2.373d+, 2.374b, 4.422c, 4.422e+, 5.452+, 5.466e-471c, 7.537a, 
8.547a, 8.548a, 8.551d+, 8.556c+; Sph. 222c; Stm. 304e+, 308a; see also 
Persia/Persian(s); Troj an(s)/Troy 

wardens, in the model eity: 

eiTYWARDENs: L. 6.759a, 6.760b, 6.763c+, 6.779c, 7.794c, 8.844c, 8.845e, 
8.847a+, 8.849a, 8.849e, 9.873e, 9.879d+, 9.881c, 11.913d, 11.918a, 11.920c, 

II. 936c, 12.954b; 

WARDENS OE THE market: 6.759a, 6.760b, 6.763c+, 6.764b, 8.849, 9.881c, 
11.913d, 11.917b, 11.917e, 11.920c, 11.936c, 12.953b; 
eouNTRYWARDENs: 6.760b-763b, 8.843d, 8.844c, 8.848e+, 9.881c, 9.881d, 
11.914a, 11.920c, 12.955d see also general(s) 
warp and woof: Cra. 388b; L. 5.734e+; Stm. 281a, 282c+, 305e+, 309b 
warrior: L. 7.794d+, 12.943c; R. 5.468b+, 5.468e+; see also guardians; 
soldier(s) 

water: Epin. 981c, 985b; L. 8.844a+, 8.845d+; Ltr. 7.342d; Phd. 98c, 109c, llla; 

Phlb. 29a; Sph. 266b; Ti. 32b+, 48b, 49b+, 53b+, 56, 58d, 60e+ 
wax(en): Hale. 4; L. 11.933a+; Tht. 191c+, 193b-196a, 200c; Ti. 61c 
weak: Grg. 483b+, 488c+; L. 3.690b, 4.714e; R. 1.338d+, 6.491e, 6.495b 
wealth(y): Ale. 104c, 107c, 122b-123c, 131b-131c, 134b; 2Alc. 147a, 149a; Ap. 
29d+, 41e; Clt. 407b-407c; Def. 415c, 415d; Eryx. 392d-397e, 399e- 400d, 
402e-403c, 406a; G.Hp. 291d; L. 3.695e, 3.697b, 4.705a+, 5.728a, 5.728e+, 
5.742d+, 5.743a+, 5.743e, 5.744d, 5.744e, 6.773, 6.774c, 7.801b, 8.831c, 
8.836a, 9.870a+, 11.913b; Ltr. 3.317c+, 7.331a; Prt. 326c; R. 1.329e+, 
1.330d+, 4.421d+, 5.465b, 6.489b, 8.548a, 8.550d+, 8.551b, 8.551d+, 8.553, 
8.562a, 8.564e+, 9.591e; Stm. 310b+; Thg. 128a; see also elass(es) 
(soeial/politieaEeeonomie); property 
weapons: L. 8.847d; R. 5.469e+ 

weaving: Ale. 128c; Gra. 387c+, 390b; Epin. 975c; Grg. 449c; L. 3.679a, 
5.734e+; R. 3.401a, 5.455c; Stm. 279b-283b, 309b 
weeping: see lamentation/laments 

weighing: Ale. 126d; Ghrm. 166b; Just. 373a-373e; Min. 316a; Phlb. 55e; R. 
10.602d 

weights and measures: L. 5.746d+ 

whole: Ghrm. 156a; Cra. 385c; lon 532c+; L. 1.630e, 7.806c, 10.902d, 



10.903b+, 10.903d, 10.905b, 12.965d+; Phdr. 270c; Prm. 137c+, 138e, 142d+, 
144+, 147b, 148d, 150a+, 153c, 157c+, 159d; Prt. 329d, 349+; R. 4.420b+, 
5.466a+, 5.474c+, 5.475b, 6.485b, 7.519e; Sph. 244d+; Tht. 204+; Ti. 30c 
wieked(ness): Ale. 134b; 2Alc. 149e; Ax. 371e; Eryx. 393a, 397e, 399a, 399b, 
404c, 404e-405b; Euthphr. 12c; Grg. 470e+; Hppr. 225b, 227e, 230c- 232c; 
Just. 374a, 375d; L. 2.660e+, 10.885d, 10.899e+, 10.905b, 10.905d+, 10.908e, 
12.948c, 12.950b; Ly. 214c; Min. 314e, 319a; Phd. 81d, 89e; Prt. 323b, 327c+; 
R. 1.354, 2.364a, 2.365e; see also bad(ness); evil(s); injustice 
wile: L.Hp. 364c+, 365b+, 369e+ 
will, Ireedom of: L. 10.904c+ 

will, weakness of: Eryx. 395a; Prt. 352b+; see also involuntary; voluntary wills: 
L. 11.922b-924b 

wine: Cra. 406c; L. 1.647e-649b, 2.666a+, 2.671d, 2.672b+, 2.674; Ltr. 13.361a; 
Ly. 212d, 219e; Min. 320a; Prt. 347c+; R. 5.475a; Ti. 60a; see also Dionysus; 
drinking, drinking parties 

wisdom/wise: Ale. 118d, 121e-122a, 123d, 127d, 133b; 2Alc. 138c-139c, 140d- 
140e, 143a, 143b, 145a-145e, 146c, 147c, 148b, 150b; Ap. 21a+, 23a, 29, 

35a; Ghrm. 165d+, 170+; Cra. 398c; Def. 411d, 412a, 414b; Dem. 381e; Epin. 
973b, 974c, 976c+, 977d, 979c+, 986c+, 989+, 992b, 992d; Eryx. 394a-395d, 
398c; Euthd. 275a, 279d+, 282b+; G.Hp. 282c+, 283a, 283b, 287c, 289b, 

296a; Hale. 6; Hppr. 228b-228e, 229d; Just. 375c; L. 1.631d, 3.689c+, 3.690b, 
3.691b, 3.692b, 5.732a+, 5.733e, 9.863c, 10.886b, 10.897c+, 10.906b, 

12.963e, 12.964b+, 12.965a; L.Hp. 366a, 368e; Ltr. 1.310a, 6.322e+, 10.358c; 
Ly. 210, 212d; M. 74a, 88c+; Min. 314c; Phd. 62-69, 79, 107; Phdr. 250, 

275b, 278d; Phlb. 49a; Prt. 309c, 329e+, 332+, 343, 352d, 358c; R. 1.349a, 
1.350b, 2.375e+, 4.428, 4.442c, 6.485d, 6.489b, 8.568b, 9.591c+; Riv. 132d, 
135b, 135d; Smp. 209a; Sph. 268b+; Tht. 145e, 166d, 167b, 170b, 176b+, 
183b; Thg. 121d, 122e-123e, 125a-126d, 128a; Virt. 376c-376d, 377c; see 
also intelligenee/intelligible; philosopher(s); philosophy; rational; reason; 
temperanee/temperate; thinking/ thought; understanding; virtue(s) 
witch/witchcraft: Grg. 513a; L. 10.909b+, 11.933a+; R. 10.602d; see also 
magie(ian) 

witness(es): Dem. 383a; Eryx. 398b; L. 8.846b, 11.936e+, 11.937b+, 12.954e+; 
Thg. 123a-123b; see also perjury 

wives: Ale. 121b, 124a, 126e-127a; Eryx. 396e; L. 6.774c; R. 8.563a; Stm. 

272a; Ti. 18c+; see also eommunity of women and ehildren; marriage; 
monogamy; women 



wizard(s): L. 10.909b+, 11.933a+; Sph. 235a; Stm. 291a, 303c 

women: Ale. 126e-127b; Cra. 418b; Griti. llOb, 112d; G.Hp. 286a; Hale. 2, 4, 7; 

L. 1.637c, 3.694d+, 3.695d+, 5.739c, 6.780e, 6.781a, 6.781b, 6.781e+, 6.784, 
6.785b, 7.794b, 7.802e, 7.804e+, 7.805a, 7.805d+, 7.806a+, 7.813e+, 8.828c, 
8.829b, 8.829e, 8.833c+, 8.833e+, 11.930a+, 11.932b; Ltr. 7.349d; Ly. 208d+; 

M. 99d; Prt. 342d; R. 5.449c+, 5.451d+, 5.453+, 5.455c, 5.455d, 5.456+, 
5.458c+, 5.461e+, 5.464b+, 5.466c+, 5.466e+, 5.471d, 7.540c, 8.549c+; Ti. 
18c+, 42b, 91a+; Virt. 379d; see also baeehanals/baeehants/Baeehie 
possession; eommunity of women and ehildren; girl(s) 

woof: see warp and woof 

words: Ale. 129b-129c, 130d; Cra. 421d; Grg. 449d+; L. 2.669d; Mx. 236e; 

Phdr. 263a+, 275, 276, 278a+; Phlb. 39a; see also names work: Ale. 127a- 
127c, 133e; 2Alc. 140b, 140d; Ax. 368b; Ghrm. 563b+; Def. 412c, 416; L. 
8.841a 

world: Ap. 41; Cra. 403; Epin. 977e; Grg. 523b, 525; L. 5.727d, 8.828d, 9.870e, 
9.881a, 10.896e-899a, 10.904d+, 12.950b 12.959b+; Phd. 108b, 109d+, 114; 
Phdr. 249a; Phlb. 30a+; R. 1.330d+, 2.363d+, 2.366a, 3.386b+, 6.498d, 
10.614d+; Smp. 192e; Stm. 269c+; Tht. 177a; Ti. 28+, 29e+, 31a+, 33a, 33b, 
34a+, 36c+, 37b, 41d, 55c+, 90d; see also Hades; multitude, the 
worship: see religion 

wounding/wounds: Ax. 367a; L. 9.874e+, 9.875e, 9.876e-882 
wrestling: Ale. 106e, 107a, 107e, 108b-108c; 2Alc. 145c; Euthd. 277d; G.Hp. 
295c; L. 7.795b, 7.795e+, 7.814d, 8.833e; L.Hp. 374a; M. 94c; Riv. 132c, 
135e; Sph. 232e; Thg. 122e, 125c-125d; Tht. 162b, 169b; Virt. 378a; see also 
boxers/boxing; paneratium 

writers/writing: Ale. 106e, 114c, 118c; Ghrm. 159c, 160a; Clt. 407c; Eryx. 398a- 
398e, 402d; Hale. 7; L. 7.809e+; Ltr. 7.341b+, 7.344c+; Phdr. 258d, 259e+, 
274d+, 275, 276c+, 277e, 278a; Prt. 326c+, 329a; Thg. 122e 
wrong/wrongdoer: Gri. 49c+, 54c; Dem. 384c-385b, 385e-386b; Grg. 469+, 
475b+, 489a+, 508d+, 509e, 522c+; L. 2.663e, 5.731a, 5.731c+, 9.860d, 
9.861e+, 9.863e+; L.Hp. 371e+; Ltr. 7.335a, 7.351c; Smp. 345d+; see also 
injustice 


X 


Xanthias: M. 94c; Virt. 378a 



Xanthippe, wife of Soerates: Epgr. 8; Hale. 8; Phd. 60a, 116a 
Xanthippus, father of Perieles: Ale. 104b; Mx. 235e 

Xanthippus, son of Perieles: M. 94b; Prt. 315a, 320a, 328c, 328d; Virt. 377d- 
378a 

Xanthus: Cra. 391e 
Xenophanes: Sph. 242d 

Xerxes: Ale. 105c, 121b, 123c; Ax. 371a; Grg. 483d; L. 3.695d+; R. 1.336a 


Y 


year: Ti. 39d, 47a 

young: 2Alc. 139c; Ax. 367a; Def. 415c; Eryx. 399a; G.Hp. 286a+; Hppr. 226a; 
L. 1.634d+, 2.653d+, 2.664a+, 2.664e, 2.671c, 3.690a, 4.714e, 4.721d, 
5.729b+, 7.791d, 7.797b+, 7.823c, 8.833c, 9.879c, 10.888c, 11.917a, 11.929c, 
12.947b+, 12.964e+; Ltr. 7.328b, 7.338c, 7.339e; Phlb. 15d+; Prm. 130e; R. 
2.365, 2.378d, 3.408c, 3.412c, 5.465a, 6.492a, 7.539b; Sph. 234d+; Thg. 

128a; Ti. 81b; Virt. 379a-379b; see also boy(s); girl(s); ehildren; edueation 
young Soerates: interloeutor in Statesman (258a+); Ltr. 11.358d, 11.358e; Sph. 
218b; Stm. 258a, 266a; Tht. 147d 


z 


Zalmoxis: Ghrm. 156d+, 158b 

Zeno: interloeutor in Parmenides (127e+, 136d+); Ale. 119a; Prm. 126b, 127b; 
Sph. 216a 

Zethus: Grg. 485e, 489e, 506b; G.Hp. 293b 

Zeus: Ale. 109d, 120e-121a; 2Alc. 143a; Ax. 368a, 371a; Ghrm. 167b; Cra. 
395e+, 410d; Griti. 121b; Epin. 984d, 987c; Eryx. 392a; Euthd. 302c+; 
Euthphr. 6a, 8b; Grg. 523e+; L. 1.624a+, 1.625b, 1.632d, 1.636d, 2.662c, 
5.730a, 5.745b, 6.757b, 6.774d, 8.843a, 8.848d, 11.921c, 11.936e, 12.941b, 
12.941d, 12.950e, 12.953e, 12.965e; Ltr. 2.311b, 7.329b, 7.334d, 7.340a, 
7.350c; Ly. 205d; Min. 318d, 319b-319e, 320d; Phdr. 227b, 246e+, 252c+, 
255c, 275b; Phlb. 30d, 66d; Prt. 312a, 321d, 329c; R. 2.378a, 2.379e, 2.383a, 
3.388c+, 3.390b, 3.391c, 8.565d, 9.583b; Smp. 180e, 190c, 197b; Thg. 121a; 
Ti. 40d+, 41a 
Zeuxippus: Prt. 318b+ 



Zeuxis: Grg. 453c+ 
Zopyrus: Ale. 122b 
Zoroaster: Ale. 122a 
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